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Our  Miss  I'Tannigan    Jan.   12 

Outline   of   Advertising    Dec.    1 

Out  of  a  Job  at  Fifty    Dec.   lo 

P 

Past   Fifty    Jan     26 

Plan  to  Stabilize   Used  Automobile  Prices t  eb.  9 

Pseudo  Scientific  Arguments  in  Advertising Feb.  23 

Public   Relations  Counsel   States  His   Views Jan.    26 

R 

Recollections  and  Reflections    April   20 

Regulation   of    Business    April    6 

Retailer    Speaks   Up    Nov.    17 

S 
Sales  Promotion  Hints  for  the  Declining  Product.  .March  9 

See  It  Big — Keep   It  Simple Dec.   29 

Selling?   Or   Helping   People   to   Buy? Feb.    23 

Selling    the    "Company"    Store    Nov.    17 

Selling   the    Hospital    Nov.    17 

Setting  that  Enhances  the  Product Jan.    26 

700  Dealers  Groaned  When  They  Saw  These  Charts.Feb.  23 
Shall   Newspapers  Give   Cash    Discounts   to  Adver- 
tisers ?    Dec.    29 

Should    the    Manufacturer    Share    the    Retailer's 

Advertising  Cost    April   20 

Shout  "Hey"  With  Your  Copy    Dec.  1 

Solving  the   Price  Maintenance   Problem Jan.    12 

Snow  Stuff    March    9 

Specifications  bv  Telephoto March  23 

Statistics  With   Wings    Nov.    17 

Structural  Steel  Meets  the  New  Competition Feb.  9 

T 

Technical  Handbook  as  a  Selling  Aid Jan.   12 

Thirteen   Year  Old  Boy  Looks  at  Advertising Jan.   12 

This  Matter  of  Cash   Discount — A   Suggestion Jan.   26 

This   Matter  of  the  Cash   Discount Dec.    15 

To  Broadcast  or  Not  to  Broadcast Feb.   9 

Tomorrow's  Business  and  the  Stream  of  Life April  20 

Tone  of  Voice  in  Copv    Nov.  3 

Trials  of   a   President Dec.    1 

True  Word  Spoken   in  Satire Feb.    23 

Truth   Is  a  Mighty   Advertising  Technique Feb.   9 

Typography   in  Advertising    March    9 

u 

Uncapitalized  Habits    Dec.   1 

w 

Wanted:   More  Variety   in  the  Advertising  Pages.  .  .Jan.    26 

Wanted  :  Some  Impossible  Young  Men Dec.   15 

Warehouse    Fits    Direct    Distribution Nov.    3 

We  Found  New  Jobs  for  Our  Salesmen Jan.    26 

"Wet   Rubber    Slips"    Dec.    1 

What   Advertising    Can    Do    in   the    Distribution   of 

Securities    Dec.    29 

What  Advertising  Has   Done  for  America Nov.   3 

What  Becomes  of  the  Agency's  Fifteen   Per  Cent... Nov.   3 
What   Do   Advertisers  Want   to  Know  about   Busi- 
ness Papers?    Jan.    12 

What  Does  the  Farm  Woman  Want  in  Her  House?. April  6 

What  the  Farmer's  Wife  Wants  to  Buy Nov.  17 

What  Graybar  Accomplished  in  One  Year Jan.   26 

What  Has  Art  to  Do  with  Advertising? Jan.    12 

What  is  a  Sound  Sales  Policy  in  Marketing  Build- 
ing   Materials?    Jan.    26 

What  is  Wrong  with  My  Advertising? Jan.   26 

What  I  Want  Publication  Representatives  to  Tell  Me. Feb.  23 
What    Kind    of    "Dealer    Help"    Really    Helps    the 

Small   Store    Jan.    26 

What    the    New    Purchasing    Power   Will    Mean    to 

the  Advertiser   March   23 

What   Price   Brains   in   Copy?    Jan.    12 

What  the  Retailer  Has  to  Gain  from  Resale  Price 

Legislation    April    6 

What   We   have   Learned    in    Selling   Direct    to   the 

Consumer    Nov.    17 

What  You  Can  Learn  from  Freight  Tariffs Nov.   3 

When    the  Order   Isn't    Breaking Feb.    23 

Whisker  History    April    6 

White  Space  Value   of  Broadcasting   Time April    6 

Who   Shall    Interview   the    Publication    Representa- 
tive?     Dec.    1 

Why  Don't    the  Cotton   Growers  Combine  and  Ad- 
vertise ?    Dec.    1 

Why  Freight  Rates  Are  Important  to  the  Advertiser  Dec.  15 
Why    Hand-to-Mouth    Buying  Is  a   Natural   Devel- 
opment     March    9 

"Why"     of     a    Freight     Traffic    Manager     for     the 

Shipper    Dec.    1 

Why   the  Spectacular   Rise  of  the  Electric  Refrig- 
erator   Is    Significant    Jan.    26 

Will  It  Work0 April   20 

Y 

Tour    Health,    Sir    Dec.    1 

"Your  Wants"    March   23 
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Died 


of  a 
Broken  Oil  Film 


If  your  motor  dies,  on  a 
lonely  road,  became  you  run 
out  of  gas,  that's  one  story. 
And  you  may  even  be  able 
to  laugh  at  it— a  week  later. 


"BUT- 


....  if  your  motor  dies  because  your  oil 
has  failed,  that's  another  tale  and  a  sadder 
one.  For,  there's  nothing  funny  about  a 
dismal  trip  to  a  repair-shop.  And  still  less 
to  laugh  about  the  first  of  the  month 
when  you  get  the  bill. 

Yet  the  failure  of  motor-oils  is  so 
common  that  it  is  responsible  for  three- 
fourths  of  all  engine  repairs.  And  most 
motors  that  have  wheezed  their  last  rired 
mile  to  an  early  grave  died  of  a  broken- 
oil-film. 


The 


t  oil's  responsibility 


Often  befote  you  know  the 
oil  has  failed,  you  have  a 
burned-out  bearing,  a  scored  cylinder  or  a 
seized  piston.  That  means  big  repair  bills. 
Because  motor  lubrication  is  a  matter 
of  oil  films,  Tide  Water  technologists 
spent  years  in  studying  and  testing  not 
only  oils  but  oil  films.  Finally  they  per- 
fected, in  Veedol  an  oil  which  gives  the 
"film  of  protection,"  thin  as  tissue,  smooth 


A  motor  oil,  in  action,  forms  a  thin 
film  over  the  vital  parts  of  a  motor.  This 

film  penetrates  between  all  the  whirling, 
sliding  surfaces  and  prevents  destructive 
chafing  of  metal  against  metal. 

But  the  oil-film  itself  is  subjected  to 
terrific  punishment.  It  is  lashed  by 
withering  heat.  It  is  ground  by  relentless 
friction.   Under  that  punishment  the  film 

of  ordinary  oil  often  breaks  and  burns. 

Through  the  broken, shattered  film  hoe 
metal  chafes  against  hoc  metal.  Insidious 
friction  sets  up  its  work  of  destruction. 


BJj|jM3ti| 
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PROTECTION 


as  silk,  tough  as  steel.  A  fighting  film 
which  resists  to  the  uttermost  deadly 
heat  and  friction. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  car-owners 
have  lound,  in  Veedol,  their  motor's 
most  steadfast  defender.  Let  the  Veedol 
"film  of  protection  "safeguard  vour  motor 
and  keep  it  sweet-running  and  free  from 

Wherever  a  dealer  displays  the  orange 

and  black  Veedol  sign,  you  will  find  the 
Veedol  Motor  Protection  Guide,  a  chart 
which  tells  which  Veedol  oil  your  par- 
ticular motor  requires. 

Complete  Veedol  Lubrication 
Have  your  crankcase  drained  and  re- 
filled with  the  correct  Veedol  oil  today. 
Or,  better  still,  let  the  dealer  give  you 
complete  Veedol  lubrication— the  "film 
of  protection"  for  every  part  of  your  car. 
Tide  Water  Oil  Sales  Corporation, 
Eleven  Broadway,  New  York.  Branches 
or  warehouses  in  all  principal  cities. 


An  advertisement  prepared  for  the  Tide  Water  Oil  Sales  Corporation 

Facts  need  never  be  dull 


The  man  in  the  street  isn't  interested 
in  the  life  of  Shelley.  But  call  it  "Ariel", 
write  it  as  a  love  story  and  you  have — a 
best  seller. 

The  man  in  the  street  doesn't  give  a 
thought  to  bacteriologists.  But  call 
them  "Microbe  Hunters,"  make  them 
adventurers,  and  you  have — a  best  seller. 

The  man  in  the  street  doesn't  care 
about  biology.  But  call  it  "Why  We 
Behave    Like   Human   Beings,"    write    it 


in  the  liveliest  newspaper  fashion,  and 
you  have — a  best  seller. 

The  man  in  the  car  doesn't  think 
about  motor  oil.  But  call  it  the  "Film 
of  Protection,"  write  it  as  a  mystery 
story,  and  you  have — a  best  seller. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  interested 
executives  several  notable  examples  of 
advertising  that  has  lifted  difficult  sub- 
jects out  of  the  welter  of  mediocrity. 

Joseph  Richards  Company,  253  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


\lCHARDS 


Facts  First— then  Advertising 
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Frank  T.  Carroll, 
Advertising  Director 
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Everybody's  Business 

By  Floyd  W.  Parsons 


ONE  problem  that  needs 
a  lot  of  advertising  is 
that  having  to  do  with 
accidents.  Very  few  peo- 
ple have  reached  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  impor- 
tance of  safety  for  the  in- 
dividual. Headlines  in  the 
daily  press  mislead  us.  A 
train  wreck  or  a  mine  ex- 
plosion gets  first-page  no- 
tice. But  when  a  man  slips 
on  a  dark  stairway,  the 
accident  is  not  spectacular 
and  no  attention  is  given 
to  it.  It  is  only  when  we 
are  told  that  the  number 
of  casualties  resulting  from 
unsafe  walkways  is  greater 
than  from  fires,  surface 
cars  and  machines  of  all 
kinds  combined,  that  we 
commence  to  sit  up  and 
take  notice. 

More  people  have  been 
killed  in  the  United  States 
by  accidental  falls  during 
the  last  ten  years  than  our 
total  killed  in  all  wars 
since    the    founding   of    the 

United  States.  About  14,000  people  lose  their  lives 
here  in  America  each  year  merely  by  slipping  and 
falling-  on  the  unsafe  surfaces  of  stairs  and  aisles  in 
our  offices,  factories  and  homes.  Slipping  accidents  do 
not  occur  where  there  are  no  slipping  hazards.  Too 
many  follow  the  practice  of  tacking  up  signs  rather 
than  of  removing  the  hazard.  All  about  us  are  pro- 
jecting switch-throws,  coalhole  covers,  and  hinges  that 
make  tripping  easy. 

In  hundreds  of  industries,  too  little  attention  is  given 
to  the  protection  of  the  eyes  of  workers.  Great  dam- 
age is  done  by  dust  and  floating  particles.  In  some 
places  eyes  are  ruined  by  exposure  to  glare.  The 
modern  executive  knows  the  value  of  eye-protection  de- 
vices, and  he  goes  in  for  not  merely  adequate  but 
hygienic  illumination.  The  time  must  come  when  every 
one  will  work  in  a  room  that  is  as  "bright  as  day." 
Lighting  for  production  and  lighting  for  safety  are 
closely  related  subjects. 

To  permit  glare  is  as  bad  as  to  provide  poor  illumi- 
nation. It  is  impossible  for  one  to  see  surrounding 
objects  clearly  when  one  turns  away  from  glare.  Arc 
lamps  are  still  used  in  many  places  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  they  give  a  light  that  flickers.  Such 
illumination  causes  the  pupil  of  the  eye  to  be  con- 
stantly opening  and  closing,  and  this  brings  on  fatigue, 
reducing  not  only  the  "ability  to  work,"  but  also  the 
"willingness  to  work." 

Here  is  a  statement  that  would  save  thousands  of 
dollars  if  observed:  "The  loss  of  illumination  due  to 
the  coating  of  reflectors  with  dirt  may  result  in  a  loss 
of  light  equal  to  sixty  per  cent  or  more  before  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  fact  that  they  need  cleaning."  It 
is  often  possible  to  reduce  the  consumption  of  electric 
current  in  an  office  or  a  plant  twenty-five  or  fifty  per 


A  seventy-five  cent  machine  which  keeps  needle 
out  of  fingers 


cent  through  the  system- 
atic washing  of  all  reflec- 
tors and  lighting  equip- 
ment. 

Another  matter  of  much 
importance  in  this  field  of 
health  and  accidents  is 
proper  preventive  meas- 
ures to  take  care  of  local 
infection.  The  body  makes 
a  great  effort  to  defend 
itself  from  the  action  of 
bacteria  in  case  of  an  in- 
jury in  which  the  skin  is 
broken.  Blood  is  poured 
out  to  wash  away  the  in- 
vaders, and  an  army  of 
white  blood  cells  is  rushed 
to  the  point  of  injury  to 
launch  an  attack  on  the  de- 
structive bacteria.  This  is 
all  fine,  but  when  the  en- 
emy is  vigorous  and  viru- 
lent, the  individual  must 
lend  aid  to  the  efforts  of 
nature. 

Every    person    should    be 

educated  to  know  that  there 

is  no  better  way  to  remove 

bacteria     from     the     hands 

than  by  frequent  washing  of  the  hands  with  soap  and 

a  medium  stiff  brush. 

Accidents  to  women  come  chiefly  from  high  heels, 
sewing  machines  and  needles.  The  common  needle  is  the 
most  dangerous  tool  women  pick  up.  Most  injuries  to 
women  would  not  be  serious  were  it  not  for  the  care- 
lessness which  permits  slight  cuts  and  lacerations  to 
become  infected.  In  cases  of  cuts  or  other  injuries  that 
break  the  skin,  the  element  of  time  is  of  utmost  im- 
portance. If  a  doctor  is  not  available,  wash  the  wound 
and  the  surrounding  skin  with  benzine  or  gasoline  be- 
fore applying  tincture  of  iodine.  If  Dakin's  Solution  is 
used  as  an  antiseptic  instead  of  iodine,  cleanse  thor- 
oughly with  alcohol  instead  of  benzine.  Never  precede 
the  application  of  an  antiseptic  by  soap  and  water. 

Probably  the  most  successful  effort  ever  made  by  an 
industrial  corporation  in  the  field  of  accident  prevention 
was  based  on  the  following  policy:  Keep  the  place 
clean.  Make  the  worker  comfortable.  Make  the  ma- 
chines fool-proof.  Reach  the  employee  in  an  educational 
way,  by  bulletins,  leaflets,  noon  meetings,  moving  pic- 
tures and  verbal  instructions.  Display  posters  showing 
hazards,  and  inaugurate  compulsory  training  of  workers 
in  first-aid  work.  This  policy  reduced  fatal  accidents 
fifty-five  per  cent,  and  compensation  costs  thirty. 

Nine  people  meet  death  through  accident  here  in 
America  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night.  A  half 
million  people  are  seriously  injured  in  the  performance 
of  their  daily  tasks  each  year.  Three-fourths  of  all  the 
deaths  and  injuries  can  be  prevented.  Every  morning 
when  the  whistle  blows  at  our  industrial  plants,  more 
than  2,500,000  workers  are  missing.  This  means  a  loss 
to  business  and  industry  of  nearly  two  billion  dollars 
annually — a  huge  expense  that  is  tacked  onto  our  cost 
of  living.     Certainly  it  is  something  to  think  about. 
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"Nothing 

changes 

— except 

my  mind!" 


f^EGEND    has    it    that    business    in 
x^j  America  was  once  ruled  over  by 
Titans.    Wilful  and  masterful,  the  Titan 
blinked  at  facts  and  winked  at  fate. 

The  business  world  of  that  day  was 
static.  Men  and  things  stayed  put — 
especially  when  the  Titan  put  them.  He 
alone  was  dynamic,  moving,  changing. 
(Or  so  the  legend  said.  I 

Far  different  the  business  world  of  today 
and  far  different  the  figures  of  busi- 
ness. 


The  conduct  of  business  is  governed  by 
numberless  forces,  churning,  shifting. 

And  the  business  man  today  carries  a 
new  responsibility — to  comprehend  the 
nature  of  these  electric  changes  that  in- 
fluence his  business. 

The  facts  of  them  bear  in  upon  him 
from  numberless  sources.  To  reduce  the 
facts  to  their  true  perspective,  to  serve 
him  in  this  New  ( Control  of  his  business, 
working  chart  of  the  new  changes  for 
225,000  alert  btisiness  executives  is — 


NATIONS 
BUSINESS 


Merle  Thokpk,  Editor 

Published    Monthly   at    Washington   by   the   Chamber  of    Commerce   of  the    U.    5?. 
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$  1 9,000,000 

Being  Spent  To  Expand  Industries  In  the 
Birmingham  District 

FACTORIES  AND  PLANTS  OF  ALL  KINDS 
BEING  BUILT  AS  BUSINESS  BOOMS 

Industrial  development  under  way  in  the  immediate  Birmingham  district  is  estimated  at  S19.035.000. 

Within  30  days  plants  and  works  costing  85,650,000  will  be  completed  or  nearing  completion.  By  the 
middle  of  next  Summer  all  of  this  development  is   expected  to  have  been  completed. 

Prior  to  the  middle  of  next  Summer  further  development  plans  will  have  been  announced  on  which, 
survey  already  shows,  not  less  than  56,500,000  will   be  expended. 


Building  Permits 

Show    Birmingham    is    steadily 
growing   and   soundly,   too.     At 
the    present    rate     1926     should 
pass   1925,  the  banner  year. 
1926  total — nine  months 

$17,717,178 

Birmingham's 


Post  Office  Receipts 

Show   a   gain   in   the   month   of 
September  for  1926  over  1925  of 

$11,300.54 

or  9  per  cent.     Each  month   of 
1926  has  shown  a  gain  over  1925. 


Bank  Clearings 

Show  an  increase  of 

$15,372,422 

in   September  over  August. 

Clearings  for  1926,  January  to 

October  1 

8993,610,170.79 


Weekly  Payroll  Over  84.300.000 


The  News  Grows  ^  ith  Birmingham 

The  Birmingham  News  has  shared  in  this 
prosperity  and  steady  growth  of  Birming- 
ham and  each  month  has  carried  more 
advertising  than  the  other  TWO  papers 
combined. 


The  newspaper  situation  is  constantly 
changing  in  favor  of  the  increased  domi- 
nance of  The  News.  The  margin  is  wider 
to-day  than  ever  before  on  the  volume  of 
business  carried  and  the  number  of  readers. 


To  Advertisers — The  News  Offers 


Complete  Effective  Coverage 

Permanent  Prestige 


True  Reader  Acceptance 

Results — with  Profits 


Daily  I 
73.000 


Circulation 

Now  Greater  than 


\ Sunday 
I  93.000 


Wxz  fcmmgtram  Netxxs 


The  South's  Greatest  Newspaper 

NATIONAL    REPRESENTATIVES 

KELLY-SMITH   CO. 

Chicago  Boston 

J.   C    KARRIS.  JR..   Atlanta 
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Joseph  P.  Day,  the  big  real 
estate  auctioneer,  said,  "The 
.younger  element  is  the  buying 
element  of  today." 

That  this  statement  is  true  is 
'.proved  by  the  results  of  adver- 
tisers in  SMART  SET.  many 
of    whom    say    that    SMART 

SET  leads  their  list  at  the  low- 
est cost  per  inquiry. 

SMART  SET  will  un- 
doubtedly do  as  well  for  you. 


Make  Your  Own  Estimate 


After  taking  into  consideration  that  readers  pay  more 
than  $1,500,000  a  year  for  SMART  SET,  you  can  make 
your  own  estimate  as  to  how  much  they  spend  for  food, 
clothing,  drugs,  house  furnishings — for  those  products 
which  contribute  to  their  beauty  and  comfort,  health  and 
happiness.  Quite  naturally,  it  is  far  in  excess  of  the 
amount  they  spend  for  such  a  luxury  as  a  magazine. 

As  you  know,  SMART  SET  rates,  based  on  an  A.B.C. 
guarantee  of  500,000  copies,  have  been  increased  with  the 
February  issue.  And  as  SMART  SET  has  always  given 
advertisers  a  large  circulation  bonus,  net  sales  are  already 
in  excess  of  a  half-million. 

You  will  find  that  SMART  SET  is  read  by  those 
aggressive,  younger  people  whose  wants  are  legion,  who 
work  and  earn  and  spend.  More  and  more  keen  adver- 
tisers discover  each  month  the  remarkable  buying  pro- 
clivities of  the  SMART  SET  market.  They  tell  us  that 
SMART  SET  leads  their  lists  at  the  lowest  cost  per 
inquiry. 

If  you  are  selling  food,  clothing,  drugs,  house  furnish- 
ings, or  any  other  product  which  contributes  to  beauty, 
comfort,  health  or  happiness,  you  will  find  the  SMART 
SET  market  just  as  productive  as  other  advertisers  have 
already  found  it. 

And  the  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  SMART 
SET  reaches  the  younger  element,  the  buying  element  of 
today  and  of  many  tomorrows. 


'Mir 


R.  E.  BERLIX.  Business  Manager 

119  West  40th  St.,  New  York 

Chicago  Office,  360  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
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(i)  To  An  Advertising  Man 
Who  (2)  Has  Some  Business 

We  offer  (3)  Content,  (4)  Cooperation, 
(5)  Safety,  and  (6)  a  Future 


I)  rrTo  An  Adver- 
tising Man" — 


You  must  be  that,  be- 
cause 110  matter  how 
much  business  you  con- 
trol, you  cannot  live  and 
»vork  with  us  unless  you  bring  another  real  mind  into 
our  company  —  unless  your  presence  with  us  will  add 
materially  to  what  we  can  do  for  people  who  believe  in 
us  and  trust  us  with  the  expenditure  of  their  money. 

(ir-wiioHas    ^r:i„r»'eirt; 

Some  Business"  have  already  made  a 
success  of  our  business, 
as  I  shall  show  you  below.  This  is  no  wail  of  a  shaky 
company  trying  to  bolster  its  waning  fortunes  with 
someone  else's  business.  This  is  the  straigkt-from-the- 
shoulder  proposition  of  a  successful  advertising  agency, 
part  of  whose  success  is  due  to  bringing  in  one  able 
man  in  five  years  on  just  this  arrangement  —  and  which 
wishes  to  succeed  still  further  by  bringing  in  another. 
So  you  must  have  enough  business  to  pay  your  salary — 
but  it  needn't  be  much,  for  two  reasons.  First  because 
we  will  give  you  much  more  than  an  even  break  if 
you're  the  man  we  want  —  and  second  because  we  can 
handle  any  business  on  top  of  what  we  now  have  at  a 
remarkably  low  cost  to  us.  The  first  two  hundred  thou- 
sand costs  an  agency  all  of  the  15%  it  makes  and 
sometimes  (alas)  more  —  but  your  fifty  or  a  hundred 
thousand  on  top  of  our  business  will  cost  us  only  about 
5%.  Believe  us,  you  can't  handle  it  yourself  for  that  — 
or  anywhere  near  it. 

("r^_  TJTp  (~)fff>r  ^es'  an(l  we  know  what  con- 
JJ  tent    means.   We    worked 

Content  once  for  eight  years  with  a 

man  who  wanted  all  the  cake 
— and  when  we  went  into  business  for  ourselves  we  fixed 
it  so  that  anyone  who  came  with  us  would  (a)  make 
more  than  if  he  was  in  business  for  himself,  (b)  would 
be  protected  in  decent  and  honorable  fashion,  and  (c) 
would  share  with  us  in  the  profits  of  the  whole  business 
— which  is  the  only  inducement  for  being  an  owner. 
The  only  other  perquisite  of  ownership  is  worry  — 
which  you  won't  have. 


(A) cr — Cooperation"  h,ow  ™e.,a11 

v    IT-  J  The  privilege 


need  it! 
•  privilege  of  being 
sick  a  week  if  you  have  to,  knowing  your  business  is 
being  taken  care  of  as  well  as  you  take  care  of  it  your- 
self. The  privilege  of  calling  in  five  other  men  when  you 
are  up  against  it  and  saying  "Boys,  I'm  sunk.  I  need  a 
new  slant.  For  the  love  of  Pete,  produce!"  The  privilege 
of  leaning  on  other  people — getting  the  stimulation  of 
theirminds.The  privilege  of  delegating  financial  manage- 
ment to  the  man  who  knows  that  best,  selection  of 
media  to  the  man  who  studies  that  field  all  day,  mechani- 


cal problems  to  a  man  who  was  born  in  an  engraver's 
shop  and  fed  printer's  ink  with  his  milk.  Cooperation 
—  team  work  —  instead  of  the  lone  wolf  stuff,  and  the 
lying  awake  nights  worrying — "Am  I  making  the  most 
out  of  their  campaign?" 

(E!  )      Safety       Your  contacts,  your  ideas,  the 
—*  '  J      J         confidence  people  have  in  you, 

and  that  have  brought  you  what  business  you  have,  what 
confidence  you  enjoy — vhese  are  your  stock  in  trade, 
your  property,  your  source  of  income.  That  property 
right  must  be  respected.  No  one  in  this  organization 
will  ever  do  anything  but  try  to  get  you  in  still  more 
solidly  with  the  people  who  believe  in  you — by  help- 
ing you  serve  them.  Why  not?  He  profits  by  your 
success  —  and  you  by  his! 

r — and  a  Future"  Five  years  as°  we 

started— 1922 —with 
two  hundred  thousand.  1923  ran  three  hundred.  1924 
four  hundred  and  fifty.  1925  hit  six  fifty — 1926  runs 
close  to  a  million.  We  lost  money  our  first  year — got  it 
back  and  then  some  in  our  second— and  in  the  last  three 
years  we  have  saved  and  put  in  the  bank  nearly  fifty 
thousand  dollars  on  top  of  our  original  investment. 
How's  that  for  an  advertising  agency,  commonly  con- 
sidered "Er — clever  chaps,  and  all  that,  but  not  business 
men."  That's  the  way  we  do  business.  That's  the  way 
we  are  protecting  the  future  of  all  who  work  with  us.  We 
work  hard,  think  hard,  play  hard,  and  do  a  good  job  of 
advertising,  thinking  mostly  of  the  client's  sales,  and  not 
much  about  our  own  profits.  They  come,  if  you  behave 
yourself.  We  don't  lose  business.  We  carry  every  con- 
ceivable kind  of  business  protection.  Our  credit  is  gilt 
edged.  We  have  no  frills,  no  fakes,  no  front.  We  are 
plain  straightforward  business  men  engaged  in  a  work  we 
love  and  are  proud  of.  We  are  five  executives  and  the 
usual  agency  force  of  executive  and  clerical  workers— 
and  everybody  from  the  office  boy  up  shares  in  the  profits. 
No  one  here  has  to  worry  about  his  future.  He  only  has 
to  worry  about  the  success  of  the  whole  business — because 
whatever  future  the  business  has,  that  is  his  future. 

All  our  men  know  about  this,  so  answer  it  without 
hesitation  if  you  are  interested.  We  will  take  one  more 
man  just  now  who  proves  to  be  our  kind.  But  we're 
almighty  particular. 

To  An  Advertising  Man  Who  Has 
Some  Business,  We  Offer  Content, 
Cooperation,  Safety  and  a  Future. 

Well,  then,  write  for  an  appointment. 

President,   New   York   Agency,   Box   427,   Advertising   &   Selling 
9  East  38lh  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
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"One  is  known  by  the  company  he  keeps" 

Wherever  Society »  Sport  and  Fashion  Meet 


The  SPUR 


Has  a  host  of  friends,  for  it  is  widely  recognized  as  a  mirror  of  the  event 
and  of  those  taking  part. 

Advertisers  know  The  SPUR  represents  Quality. 

A  single  recent  issue  (October  15)  carried  full  page  advertising  for 


"Buick 

Cadillac 

Caron  Corp. 

Carrier 
::Chase  Velmo 

Coty 

•'Firestone 
■  Frigidaire 

Hampton  Shops 

Rolls  Royce 

The  Hayden  Co. 

Tiffany  dC  Co. 

J.  C.  Valiant  Co. 

Worth 


Vincent  Astor — Realty 
Win.  Baumgarten  &  Co. 
Chrysler  Sales  Corp. 
Douglas  L.  Elliman  8C  Co. 
Edward  I.  Farmer,  Inc. 
Daniel  H.  Farr  &  Co. 
Lambert  Pharmacal  Co. 
:  A.  E.  Nettleton  Co. 
Riviera  Park  Assoc,  Inc. 
Charles  P.  Rogers  8C  Co. 
Shepheard's  Hotels 
Southern  Pines,  N.  C. 
Stedman  Products  Co. 
Stutz  Motor  Car  Co. 


B.  Altman  SC  Co. 
Barclay  Park  Corp. 
Camel  Cigarettes 
Charles  of  London 
Chevrolet  Motor  Co. 
Cost!kyan  8C  Co. 
M.  Harris  dC  Sons 
Hartman  Trunk  Co. 
P.  Jackson  Higgs 
Schmitt  Brothers 
W.  &  J.  Sloane 
"Herbert  Tareyton 
*U.  S.  Rubber  Co. 
Welte-Mignon 


All  Year  Club  of  Southern  California 
Campagnia  Italiana  Grandi  Alberghi 
*Denotes  Color  Page 


Sterling  Silversmiths  of  America 

The  "Old  Bleach"  Linen  Company,  Ltd. 


C  HICAGO 


The  SPUR 

425  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
PARIS  LONDON 


BOSTON 
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Buffalo  the  Wonder  City  of  America 
Some  Facts  About  Buffalo 


Buffalo's     population 
census,   October,   1925.) 


is     538,016.       (State 


Retail  trading  radius  population  exceeds 
1,000,000. 

Building  permits  granted  in  the  Greater 
Buffalo  area  in  1925  represent  a  total  value 
of  $225,000,000. 

There  are  122,276  homes  in  Buffalo.  Of 
these  more  than  40  per  cent,  are  owned  by 
householders. 

Erie  County  has  registered  138,400  pleasure 
cars,  115,187  commercial  cars,  887  buses,  1063 
motorcycles,  543  trailers  and  1,437  omnibuses. 

Buffalo  Savings  Banks  average  $810  per  de- 
positor. The  per  capita  deposit  in  all  banks 
is  $862. 

The  total  deposits  in  Buffalo  banks  are 
$517,451,035. 

The  total  deposits  in  savings  banks  are 
$138,077,371. 

In  the  four  savings  banks  there  are  in  all 
169,115  depositors. 

In  the  metropolitan  district  of  Buffalo  there 
are  3.000  manufacturing  establishments  with 
a  total  weekly  payroll  of  $2,750,000. 

Sixty-three  per  cent,  of  the  lines  of  manu- 
facture recognized  by  the  U.  S.  Census  of 
manufactures  are  represented  in   Buffalo. 

The  twenty  leading  industries  of  Buffalo  in 
Dider  are — automobiles,  bodies  and  parts;  flour 
and  grist  mill  products;  slaughtering  and  meat 
packing;  foundry  and  machine  shop  products; 
iron  and  steel;  coal  tar  products;  linseed  oil; 
bread  and  bakery  products;  soap;  railroad  re- 
pair shops;  rubber;  printing  and  publishing; 
ship  building;  brass,  bronze  and  corjper  orod- 
ucts;  leather,  tanned  and  curried;  malt;  furni- 
ture; oil  refining;  lumber  and  planing  miM 
products;  airplanes  and  parts. 


Buffalo  has  the  largest  grain  elevator  in 
the  world.  Its  28  elevators  have  a  capacity 
of  39,000,000  bushels.  It  is  the  second  largest 
flour  milling  center  of  the  country,  with  ap- 
proximately 10,000,000  barrels  output  annually. 

At  Buffalo  nearly  70%  of  all  air  brake  hose 
used  in  the  United  States  is  manufactured. 

The  Buffalo  district  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive producers  of  pig  iron  in  the  world, 
having  over  20  large  blast  furnaces  with  a 
combined  annual  capacity  of  between  2,500,000 
and  3,000,000  tons. 

Buffalo  leads  the  United  States  in  the  pro- 
duction of  linseed  oil. 

Buffalo  has  a  chemical  plant  devoted  to  the 
development  of  the  aniline  dye  industry  which 
is  rated  as  the  largest  dye  plant  of  its  kind  in 
the  United  States. 

At  Buffalo  is  the  greatest  development  of 
hydro-electric  power  to  be  found  anywhere  in 
the  world.  The  average  cost  of  power  is  the 
lowest  in  the  nation. 

The  Buffalo  district  is  one  of  the  greatest 
lumber  markets  in  the  world. 

The  Buffalo  district  produces  75  per  cent, 
of  the  world's  wall  board. 

Buffalo  holds  the  wonderful  record  of  a  gain 
of  472  new  industries  in  a  five-year  period, 
which  is  a  greater  increase  than  is  to  be  found 
in  any  other  of  the  twenty-five  first-class  cities 
of  the  United  States  excepting  New  York. 

During  the  year  1925,  757,092,599  kilowatt 
hours  of  electricity  were  consumed  in  Buffalo. 

Summer  tourists  who  visit  Buffalo  number 
more  than  1,000,000  each  year. 

Buffalo  is  the  eighth  largest  manufacturing 
city  and  the  second  largest  inland  port  in  the 
United  States  and  one  of  the  ten  leading  ports 
of  the  world. 


Cover  the  Buffalo  Market  with  the 

Buffalo  Evening  News 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Editor   and  Publisher 


Marbridge  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Waterman  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

National  Representatives 


Tribune  Tower,  Chicago,  111. 
Atlantic  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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CAKS   THAT   SELL   bEST 
IN  THE  H  AHDE5T  MARKET 


NO  USE  making  any  bones  about  it, 
New  York  is  the  hardest  market 
for  the  sale  of  motor  cars. 

But  it's  the  biggest. 

And  leadership — in  every  price  class 
— is  of  outstanding  importance. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  best  cars  in  every 
price  class  which  seek  most  zealously  to 
keep  supremacy  in  the  New  York  market. 

What  wonder,  then,  their  hearty  re- 
ception of  so  powerful  a  new  instrument 
for  sales  as  The  New  Yorker? 


November  3,  1926  ADVERTISING     AND     SELLING 


Automobile  manufacturers  advertising 
in  the  New  Yorker  in  its  second  year  of 
publication  already  include: 


Cadillac 

Pierce -Arrow 

Chandler 

Renault 

Franklin 

Rolls  Royce 

Hupmobile 

Studebaker 

Lincoln 

Stutz 

Marmon 

Wills  St.  Claire 

Packard 

Willys- Knight 

— on  schedules  averaging  more  than  13 
pages. 

Ask  the  most  enterprising  dealers  on 
the  Row—they'll  all  tell  you  how  much 
store  they  put  upon  this  added  magazine 
support  concentrated  in  this  highly  com- 
petitive but  supremely  rich  market. 

There  is,  of  course,  significance  in  this 
for  thoughtful  manufacturers  of  products 
of  every  kind  that  may  aspire  to  adoption 
by  exacting  people. 

THE 

NEWORKER. 

25  West  45th  Street,  New  York 
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Would  you  like 

a  copy  of 
Power's  horse- 
power chart  ? 


LJNIT  coverage 

or  quantity- — which  ? 

Poiver  aims  to  put  its  advertisers  in  touch  with  the  buyers  in  the  worthwhile 
power  plants  of  the  country  no  matter  where  they  may  be  located  or  what 
kind  of  a  product  power  is  being  used  to  produce. 

To  accomplish  this  Power's  circulation  department  seeks  to  add  units  rather 
than  individuals.  Regardless  of  cost  it  must  find,  sell  and  satisfy  the  men 
responsible  for  power  plant  design,  power  generation  and  power  utilization. 

Which  is  why  you  will  find  Power  wherever  there  are  worthwhile  power 
plants,  the  circulation  being  heaviest  where  there  are  the  most  plants. 

The  above  map  illustrates  at  once  the  power  distribution  of  the  country  and 
the  circulation  distribution  of  Power. 

Does  not  this  method  of  subscription  building  appeal  to  you  as  the  method 
of  greatest  value  in  sales  development? 


A.  B.C. 


POWER 

Tenth  Avenue  at  36th  Street,  New  York 
A  McQraiV'Hill  Publication 


A.  B.  P. 
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6,636,060 

Copies  of  Curtis  Periodicals  Per  Issue 

A  Gain  of 

932,189 

In  One  Year 


THE  SATURDAY 
EVENING  POST 

March 6, 1926    2,841,305 

March  7, 1925   2,498,054 

GAIN      343,251 


THE   LADIES' 
HOME  JOURNAL 

March,  1926     2,534,658 

March,  1925     2,385,403 

GAIN         149,255 


THE  COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 

March,  1926      1,260,097 

March  7, 1925       820,414 

GAIN      439,683 


TOTAL 

1926   -   -   -   6,636,060 

1925    -   -    -    5,703,871 

GAIN       932,189 


Never  have  progress  and  preference  been  summed  up  so 
dramatically. 

Never  have  prosperity  and  opportunity  been  indicated  so 
clearly. 

The  first  figure,  6,636,060,  is  the  total  circulation  of  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  and  The 
Country  Qentleman.  The  second,932,189,is  lastyear's  gain. 

Both  figures  are  significant  to  business  men— 

they  represent  voluntary  buying — full  paid 
in  advance,  no  arrears,  no  installments,  no 
clubbing,  no  premiums,  nor  any  other  form 
of  price  cutting — 

they  are  an  index  of  sales  possibilities  in  any 
given  territory  for  any  kind  of  merchandise. 

That  is  why  so  many  concerns  use  Curtis  circulation  fig- 
ures to  build  sales  quotas  for  all  territories,  and  the  peri- 
odicals themselves  to  build  business. 

The  gain  alone  tells  the  story  of  natural  market  expansion; 
the  total,  the  story  of  economical  market  coverage. 

Curtis  circulation  keeps  up-to-the-minute,  natural  pace 
with  the  prosperity  and  opportunity  of  America. 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

INDEPENDENCE   SQUARE,  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Publisher  of  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  The  Country  Qentleman 
Advertising  Offices:  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  San  Francisco,  Detroit,  Cleveland 
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November  1926 


25c 


Delineator 


^p®*   **>▼ 

5*          I 

m - 

3^Qtb   Novels   b}    Krthur    Xrain 
and  Kathleen  Norris 

..Smart  JAA;w    l/asiihixs 


The  Newsstand  Sale  of  Delineator 
Jumped  Everywhere! 


In  Cleveland,  the  newsstand  sales  of 
the  October  Delineator  jumped 
36%  over  the  September  issue. 

In  Greater  New  York,  they  jumped 
50%  over  September  and  in  Phila- 
delphia, 55%  over  September. 


Similar  results  are 
reported  from  any 
number  of  other 
cities. 


The 


news  paper 


The  November  issue  shown  above  is  the  first 
Delineator  with  which  the  Designer  is  cont- 
inued. The  guaranteed  paid  circulation  is 
1.250,000.  As  subscriptions  to  both  maga- 
zines will  be  fulfilled  with  the  one,  and  as 
the  combined  circulation  of  the  two  tvas 
1.700,000,  it  is  obvious  that  at  present  there 
is   a   most  decided  bonus  circulation. 


Delineator 


advertising  helped,  the  liberal  dis- 
play given  by  newsdealers  helped; 
but  the  improved  magazine  itself 
helped  most  of  all. 

For  instance,  generally  throughout 
the  country,  there  was  a  30%  in- 
creased sale  over 
the  September 
issue. 


The  time  to  buy 
Delineator  is  here 
— and  now! 


THE  BUTTERICK   PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

S.  R.  LATSHAW,  President 
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Everybody's  Business  5 

Floyd  W.  Parsons 
Common-Sense  Buying  19 

William  R.  Basset 
The  Last  of  the  Seven  Veils  20 

H.  B.  Le  Quattb 
The  President's  Speech  21 

The  Warehouse  Fits  Direct  Distribution  22 
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John  J.  McCarthy 

The  Agency's  Position  in  Business  Economics  36 
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What  You  Can  Learn  from  Freight  Tariffs  38 

Albert  H.  Meredith 

The  Tone  of  Voice  in  Copy  40 
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Highlights  of  A.  B.  C.  Convention  60 

The  Open  Forum  64 

E.O.W.  72 

the  News  Digest  99 


JAMES  W.  YOUNG,  vice-pres- 
ident of  the  J.  Walter  Thomp- 
son Company,  New  York,  was 
elected  the  new  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Adver- 
tising Agencies  at  the  recent  con- 
vention of  that  organization  at  the 
Hotel  Mayflower,  Washington, 
D.  C.  He  succeeds  in  that  position 
Roy  Durstine,  vice-president  of 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc., 
also  of  New  York.  The  conven- 
tion was  marked  by  the  efficient 
transaction  of  the  business  at  hand 
and  by  the  able  and  enlightening 
addresses  presented,  reaching  a 
high  point  with  ■  the  stirring  talk 
by  President  Coolidge  at  the  an- 
nual banquet.  Portions  of  several 
of  these  addresses  are  reproduced 
in  this  issue. 


M.  C.  R  0  B  B I N  S  ,  President 

J.  H.  MOORE,  General  Manager 

Offices:   9  EAST  38TH  STREET,   NEW  YORK 

Telephone:  Caledonia  9770 


New  York  : 

r.  k.  kretschmar 

CHESTER  L.  RICE 


New  Orleans  : 

H.  H.  MARSH 

Mandeville,  Louisiar 


Chicaqo  : 

JUSTIN  F.   BARBOUR 

Peoples  Gas  BIdg.  ;  Wabash  4000 

Cleveland  :  London  : 

A.    E.    LINDQUIST  66  and  67  Shoe  Lane,  E.  C.  4 

405  Swetland  Bldg. ;  Superior  1817  Telephone  Holborn  1900 

Subscription  Prices:  U.  S.  A.  $3.00  a  year.     Canada  $3.50  a  year.    Foreign  $4.00  a  year.     15  cents  a  copy 

Through   purchase    of   Advertising   and   Selling,   this   publication    absorbed   Profitable   Advertising,   Advertising   News,   Selling 

Magazine,  The  Business   World,  Trade  Journal  Advertiser  and   The   Publishers   Guide.     Industrial  Selling  absorbed    1925 
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Well  represented 

in  the  Bath  Room  Cabinet 


The  products  shown  in  this 
cabinet  are  advertised  bv 
The  H.  K.  McCann  Company 


THE  H.  K.  MCCANN  COMPANY 

cJddertisinp' 


^^'  ■''/-- 


New  York. 
Chicago 
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Common-Sense  Buying 

What  the  New  Trend  Means  to  Manufacturers  of  Products  Used 

in  Industry 

By  William  R.  Basset 


Miller.  Franklin,  Basset  &  Company 


A  TOOL  salesman  was 
indulging  in  the  popu- 
lar pastime  of  sales- 
men. 

"The  salesman's  lot,"  he 
moaned,  "is  indeed  an  un- 
happy one.  The  selling  game 
isn't  what  it  used  to  be.  I 
can  sharpen  a  pencil  and  cut 
a  price  as  expertly  as  the  next 
fellow,  and  in  the  good  old 
days  that  used  to  get  the 
business.  Purchasing  agents 
were  hard-boiled,  but  they 
knew  a  bargain  when  they 
saw  one.  And  you  could  find 
them  at  their  desks  when  you 
called. 

"But  nowadays  they  are 
never  in;  always  out  in  the 
plant  and  not  to  be  disturbed, 
or  snooping  around  our  fac- 
tories telling  us  how  to  run 
our  businesses.  When  I  do 
get  to  see  one,  he  doesn't 
talk  price.  He  wants  to  know : 
Do  we  know  our  costs?  What 
makes  us  think  our  costs  are 
accurate?  Do  we  plan  our 
production?  Couldn't  we  cut 
our  prices  if  we  made  fewer 
varieties? 

"I  haven't  taken  an  order 
since  the  Lord  knows  when. 
In  the  old  days  I  could  bank 
on  getting  a  big  order  every 


McGraw-Hill    Photo    Service 

4  TRICK  design  piles  up  the  cost.  A  two- 
t\.  dav  delay  on  a  one-cent  screw  may  cost 
hundreds  of  dollars.  The  wise  buyer  cooperates 
closelv  with  his  manufacturer  in  watching  de- 
tails to  cut  costs  and  keep  his  delivery  dates 
absolutely     punctually     according    to     schedule 


month  or  so  from  every  one 
of  my  customers.  Now  with 
this  fool  hand-to-mouth  buy- 
ing the  orders  go  in  by  mail 
every  few  days.  I  get  \he 
credit  for  them,  all  right,  but 
there's  no  fun  in  it.  I  haven't 
had  a  good  bargaining  set-to 
on  a  big  order  since  1921.  A 
peddler — that's  what  I  am.  I 
don't  get  a  chance  to  sell  any 
more.  The  purchasing  agent 
buys  and  that's  all  there  is  to 
it.  Guess  I'll  get  me  a  nice 
little  chicken  farm  and  re- 
tire." 

All  of  which  is  true,  at 
least  so  far  as  most  of  the 
big  buyers,  whether  manufac- 
turers, retailers  or  whole- 
salers, are  concerned.  It  may 
be  hard  on  the  old-fashioned 
salesman — but  it's  a  very 
good  thing  for  business.  It 
is  the  way  big  business  has 
been  developing  in  the  past 
few  years,  and  the  way  all 
business  that  expects  to  sur- 
vive must  develop. 

That  price  and  quality 
must  be  considered  together 
is  not  a  novel  idea.  Even 
passably  competent  buyers 
have  always  taken  quality 
into  account  when  consider- 
ing a  price.     But  it   is  only 
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since  small  stocks  have  become  the 
rule,  and  production  has  been  closely 
planned,  that  price  has  also  become 
secondary  to  the  ability  to  make  de- 
liveries exactly  as  promised.  When 
a  purchasing  agent  once  realizes 
that  a  two-day  delay  in  receiving  a 
one-cent  screw  may  cost  hundreds  of 
dollars  in  held  up  production,  he  is 
likely  to  make  certain  that  a  sup- 
plier is  able  to  live  up  to  the  strictest 
kind  of  specifications  as  to  delivery 
dates. 

The  Continental  Motors  Corpora- 
tion has  had  notable  success  in  cut- 
ting down  its  stocks,  partly  through 
planning  its  own  production  and 
partly  through  getting  suppliers 
who,  it  knew,  would  plan  theirs.  An 
investigation  of  this  company's 
plant,  made  a  few  years  ago.  showed 
that  in  spite  of  raw  material  inven- 
tories, which  were  nearly  always 
much  larger  than  necessary,  the  pro- 
duction of  its  product — automobile 
motors — w  a  s  frequently  delayed 
through  lack  of  some  part  or  ma- 
terial which  was  out  of  stock,  usu- 
ally through  failure  of  a  supplier  to 
make  deliveries  on  time.    As  a  result 


customers  were  frequently  disap- 
pointed in  getting  their  motors,  and 
as  the  customers  were  large  automo- 
bile and  truck  makers  whose  assem- 
bly floors  were  in  turn  piled  with 
millions  in  partly  assembled  vehicles, 
their  disappointment  was  often  dis- 
agreeably expressed.  Meanwhile  the 
Continental  plant  was  choked  with 
a  needlessly  big  goods-in-process  in- 
ventory. Hundreds  of  assemblies 
were  forever  being  held  up  when 
practically  ready  to  ship  for  the  lack 
of  some  insignificant  part  like  a 
valve  spring. 

Continental's  first  step  was  to  de- 
termine exactly  how  long  it  took  to 
process  every  part  that  went  into  a 
motor.  Then  every  part  was  sched- 
uled through  every  operation,  start- 
ing it  at  such  a  time  that  on  a 
certain  predetermined  date  it  would 
arrive  at  the  assembly  department 
coincidentally  with  all  of  the  other 
parts  that  made  up  the  assembly. 

Knowing  from  this  just  how  many 
of  each  part  would  start  through  the 
factory  every  day,  it  was  possible  to 
tell  the  suppliers  of  each  casting, 
forging  or  what-not  just  when  they 


would  be  required  to  make  deliveries 
of  specified  quantities. 

But  the  company  was  not  content 
to  take  the  word  of  a  supplier  that 
he  would  live  up  to  his  promises. 
The  penalty  for  a  broken  promise 
would  generally  be  a  refusal  to  re- 
order. 

Before  long  the  various  materials 
began  to  come  into  the  receiving 
room  in  the  exact  quantities  and  on 
the  exact  dates  specified.  They  went 
into  production  on  the  minute,  and 
by  virtue  of  production  scheduling, 
passed  through  all  of  the  operations 
and  arrived  at  the  assembly  room 
just  as  prophesied  weeks  and  even 
months  before. 

As  a  result,  production  delays 
ceased.  The  Continental  Motors 
Corporation  increased  its  production 
— and  it  did  so  with  a  smaller  inven- 
tory. In  fact,  its  inventories  were 
reduced  more  than  a  million  dollars. 
That  is  a  fair  example  of  what  in- 
telligent buying  for  definite  needs 
will  do.  But  it  must  be  backed  by 
exact  knowledge  of  the  supplier's 
ability  to  live  up  to  his  promises. 
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The  Last  of  the  Seven  Veils 

By  H.  B.  Le  Quatte 


IN  the  earlier  days  of  advertising  the  agency 
enjoyed  a  certain  protective  anonymity.  Like 
the  voice  within  the  Oracle,  only  a  few  people 
knew  it  was  there.  The  larger  part  of  the  public 
believed  that  the  advertiser  was  uttering  his  own 
message,  possibly  employing  an  artist  to  illustrate 
it  if  there  was  no  one  in  his  office  who  could  draw 
a  picture. 

The  agent  is  no  longer  a  man  of  mystery.  The 
public  knows  us  exactly  for  what  we  are.  It  is 
fully  conscious  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
an  advertising  message  is  the  product  of  profes- 
sional skill,  and  that  the  proportion  of  advertisers 
who  frame  their  own  appeals  is  possibly  a  trifle 
larger  than  of  those  who  cut  their  own  hair,  and 
a  trifle  smaller  than  the  proportion  of  those  who 
argue  their  own  cases  in  courts  of  law. 

This  broadened  general  understanding  is  help- 
ful in  some  ways — as  truth  is  always  helpful — but 
it  puts  increased  responsibility  upon  advertising 
workers.  More  is  always  expected  from  the  pro- 
fessional than  from  the  amateur.  When  we  are 
paid  to  interest  and  entertain  we  must  be  really 
interesting  and  entertaining,  or  under  the  reading 
lights  of  millions  of  living  rooms  from  Maine  to 
Texas  we   will   "get  the  hook"   in   that   familiar 


phrase :  "Why.  I  could  make  a  better  advertise- 
ment than  that  myself." 

A  more  important  result  of  letting  the  public 
know  just  how  the  advertising  agency  functions 
is  found  in  the  increased  difficulty  of  making  the 
advertising  message  effective.  Since  the  public 
knows  that  it  is  listening  to  the  voice  of  the 
hired  advocate,  the  advertisement  should  have  the 
force  and  vitality  which  will  make  its  source  for- 
gotten. The  unanswerable  argument  against  the 
signed  advertisement  is  the  emphasis  it  lays  on 
its  professional  origin  and  the  certainty  that  this 
will  detract  from  its  power  to  persuade  or  con- 
vince. 

Just  as  the  good  toastmaster  aims  to  be  for- 
gotten the  minute  he  sits  down,  just  so  the  good 
advertising  agent  will  be  content  to  be  known  by 
the  results  of  his  work,  rather  than  to  let  him- 
self be  discerned  in  the  process  of  creating  it. 
The  seven  veils  which  formerly  concealed  him 
have  been  removed.  He  is  no  longer  nearly  in- 
visible, as  he  used  to  be  in  the  economic  scheme 
of  business ;  but  he  can  still  save  the  situation  by 
keeping  out  of  the  spot  light  which  should  be 
turned  steadily  upon  the  institution,  the  merchan- 
dise or  the  service  which  he  is  presenting  for 
consideration. 
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for  America 
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The  President's  Address  at  the  Banquet  of  the  Annual  Con-T] 
vention  of  the  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies JJ 


SOMETIMES  it  seems  as  though 
our  generation  fails  to  give  the 
proper  estimate  and  importance 
to  the  values  of  life.  Results  appear 
to  be  secured  so  easily  that  we  look 
upon  them  with  indifference.  We 
take  too  many  things  as  a  matter  of 
course,  when  in  fact  they  have  been 
obtained  for  us  only  as  the  result  of 
ages     of     effort     and     sacrifice. 

We  look  at  our  economic  con- 
dition, upon  which  we  are  abso- 
lutely dependent  for  the  com- 
forts and  even  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and  forgetting  that  it 
all  rests  on  industry,  thrift 
and    management,    dismiss 
it  lightly  as  a  matter  that 
does  not  concern   us.     Oc- 
casionally our  attention  is 
directed  to  our  political  in- 
stitutions, which  have  been 
secured  for  us  through  the 
disinterested     exertion     of 
generations   of   patriotism, 
and,  going  along  oblivious 
to  the   fact  that  they   are 
the  sole  guarantees  of  our 
rights  to  life  and   liberty, 
we  turn  away  with  the  com- 
forting thought  that  we  can 
let  some  party  committee  at- 
tend to  getting  out  the  vote  and 
that    probably    the    Government 
will  run  itself  all  right  anyway. 

It  seems  to  me  probable  that  of  all 
our  economic  life  the  element  on 
which  we  are  inclined  to  place  too 
low  an  estimate  is  advertising. 
When  we  come  in  contact  with  our 
great  manufacturing  plants,  our  ex- 
tensive systems  of  transportation, 
our  enormous  breadth  of  agricul- 
ture, or  the  imposing  structures  of 
commerce  and  finance,  we  are  forced 
to  gain  a  certain  impression  by 
their  very  magnitude,  even  though 
we  do  not  stop  to  consider  all  their 
implications. 

By  the  very  size  and  nature  of 
their  material  form  they  make  an 
appeal  to  the  senses,  even  though 
their  import  does  not  reach  the  un- 
derstanding. But  as  we  turn 
through  the  pages  of  the  press  and 
the  periodicals,  as  we  catch  the  flash 


of  billboards  along  the  railroads  and 
the  highways,  all  of  which  have  be- 
come enormous  vehicles  of  the  adver- 
tising art,  I  doubt  if  we  realize  at 
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all  the  impressive  part  that  these 
displays  are  coming  more  and  more 
to  play  in  modern  life. 

EVEN  the  most  casual  observa- 
tion, however,  reveals  to  us  that 
advertising  has  become  a  great  busi- 
ness. It  requires  for  its  maintenance 
investments  of  great  amounts  of 
capital,  the  occupation  of  large 
areas  of  floor  space,  the  employment 
of  an  enormous  number  of  people, 
heavy  shipments  through  the  United 
States  mails,  wide  service  by  tele- 
phone and  telegraph,  broad  use  of  the 
printing  and  paper  trades,  and  the 
utmost  skill   in   direction   and   man- 


agement. In  its  turnover  it  runs 
into  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
each  year. 

WHEN  we  stop  to  consider  the 
part  which  advertising  plays  in 
the   modern  life   of   production   and 
trade  we  see  that  basically  it  is  that 
of  education.     It  informs  its  readers 
of  the  existence   and  nature  of 
commodities   by    explaining    the 
advantages  to   be   derived   from 
their     use     and    creates     for 
them     a    wider     demand.     It 
makes  new  thoughts,  new  de- 
sires, and  new  actions.    By 
changing    the    attitude    of 
mind    it   changes   the   ma- 
terial    condition     of     the 
people. 

Somewhere  I  have  seen 
ascribed  to  Abraham  Lin- 
coln the  statement  that 
"In  this  and  like  communi- 
ties public  sentiment  is 
everything.  With  public 
sentiment  nothing  can 
fail ;  without  it  nothing 
can  succeed ;  consequently 
he  who  molds  public  senti- 
ment goes  deeper  than  he 
who  enacts  statutes  or  pro- 
nounces decisions.  He  makes 
statutes  and  decisions  possible 
or  impossible  to  be  executed." 
Advertising  creates  and  changes 
this  foundation  of  all  popular  action, 
public  sentiment,  or  public  opinion. 
It  is  the  most  potent  influence  in 
adopting  and  changing  the  habits 
and  modes  of  life,  affecting  what  we 
eat,  what  we  wear,  and  the  work 
and  play  of  the  whole  nation.  For- 
merly it  was  an  axiom  that  compe- 
tition was  the  life  of  trade.  Under 
the  methods  of  the  present  day  it 
would  seem  to  be  more  appropriate 
to  say  that  advertising  is  the  life 
of  trade. 

Two  examples  of  this  influence 
have  come  to  me  in  a  casual  way. 
While  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  de- 
tails, I  believe  in  their  outline  they 
are  substantially  correct.  One  re- 
lates to  an  American  industry  that 
had  rather  phenomenal  growth  and 
prosperity  in  the  late  '80s  and  early 
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The  Warehouse  Fits  Direct 
Distribution 

By  H.  A.  Haring 


WITH  many  commodi- 
ties there  is  a  distinct 
tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  manufacturer  to  elimi- 
nate the  jobber.  Into  the  dis- 
cussion of  what  method  is  the 
better  we  shall  not  enter,  nor 
should  this  article  be  inter- 
preted as  an  anti-jobber  argu- 
ment: it  will  merely  present 
the  facilities  of  the  public 
warehouse  for  those  concerns 
which  elect  to  try  direct  dis- 
tribution. 

Under  direct  distribution, 
the  branch  agency  of  the 
manufacturer  sells  direct  to 
the  trade.  Direct  selling  im- 
plies, however,  direct  delivery. 
If  delivery  is  to  equal  that 
formerly  provided  by  the  job- 
ber from  his  stock,  the  branch 
agency  must  have  at  hand  a 
stock  of  the  goods.  For  it  is 
quickly  found  that  prompt, 
scrupulously  careful  delivery 
gives  the  final  touch  of  suc- 
cess to  direct  selling. 

It  is  in  rendering  this  deliv- 
ery service  that  the  public  warehouse 
becomes  a  factor  in  direct  selling. 
For  it  is  found  to  be  comparatively 
easy  to  conclude  warehousing  ar- 
rangements at  distributing  centers : 
easier  by  far  than  to  secure  a  proper 
location  for  a  private  storehouse, 
to  organize  a  staff  of  employees  and 
to  perfect  into  smooth  working  a 
storehouse  department.  The  elas- 
ticity of  the  public  warehouse  is 
also  a  vital  element.  The  contract 
with  a  warehouse  does  not  involve 
the  outlay  for  equipment,  nor  the 
obligations  for  a  lease,  that  an 
owned  warehouse  necessitates.  Space 
with  a  public  warehouse  may  be  ex- 
panded or  contracted  almost  without 
notice.  Should  the  particular  trade 
territory  prove  unfruitful,  no  dif- 
ficulty is  faced  in  retiring  from  the 
field. 

In  this  manner  the  public  ware- 
house serves  those  who  wish  to 
eliminate  the  jobber.  The  tendency 
thus  to  exclude  wholesalers  is  not  a 
thing  which  originated  with  the 
warehouse.     Never    has    the    ware- 


house acted  directly  to  this  end ; 
warehousemen  themselves  were 
hardly  aware  of  the  opportunity 
until  jobbers  began  to  voice  their 
disapproval.  For  the  public  ware- 
house for  merchandise  was,  at  first, 
merely  the  building  where  the 
branch  agency  stored  its  goods.  It 
has  become,  through  development, 
the  instrument  through  which  the 
manufacturer  has  achieved  his  pur- 
pose of  selling  direct. 

THAT  the  warehouse  is  an  effec- 
tive tool  for  direct  selling  is 
made  evident  by  the  opposition  from 
wholesalers.  Their  conventions,  each 
year,  produce  reports  from  commit- 
tees and  occasionally  vitriolic  ad- 
dresses that  make  warehousemen 
smile.  At  a  recent  convention  of 
drug  wholesalers  one  of  the  standing 
committees  included  in  its  report  a 
lengthy  reference  to  public  ware- 
housemen.    The  chairman  stated: 

"We  wholesalers  have  come 
through  a  period  of  competition 
with  scalpers,  with  the  mutuals,  and 


with  boot-leg  jobbers,  but  we 
still  are  able  to  say  that  we 
own  our  own  businesses. 

"But  of  late  a  new  form  of 
distribution  has  appeared 
which  bids  fair  to  usurp  part 
of  our  function  as  wholesalers. 
The  storage  warehouse,  now 
firmly  established  in  all  large 
cities  and  in  many  small  ones, 
is  gradually  extending  its  op- 
erations until  there  is  only  a 
very  small  part  of  our  busi- 
ness that  such  an  organization 
cannot  perform." 

The  chairman  proceeded  to 
go  into  details  of  this  new 
competitor: 

"It  is  evident  that  there  are 
only  a  few  functions  of  the 
standard  wholesaler  which 
cannot  be  performed  by  the 
storage  warehouse.  Its  ser- 
vice includes  telephone  orders, 
selling  helps,  passing  orders 
for  credit,  shipping  and  bill- 
ing, taking  inventory  and 
making  collections.  Aside 
mpiny  fr0m  the  sales  management 
and  credit  investigation,  the  whole- 
saler does  no  more. 

"We  do  not  expect  that  we  whole- 
salers will  be  at  once  supplanted  by 
the  storage  warehouse,  bu  t  your 
committee  does  see  that  the  easy 
full-package  business,  which  we  like 
to  call  profitable,  can  readily  be 
taken  away  from  us;  and  it  will  be 
unless  we  devote  every  energy  to 
emphasizing  those  functions  which 
we  can,  and  which  the  storage  ware- 
house cannot,  perform." 

The  druggists'  committee  ended 
its  report  on  warehouse  competition 
by  reading  from  the  circular  of  one 
such  public  warehouse  the  following 
announcement  of  its  services: 

"There  is  a  public  telephone  listed 
in  your  name  in  our  office.  All 
your  salesmen  for  the  surrounding 
territory  work  from  this  point.  A 
credit  list  expedites  shipment  to 
your  customers  in  good  credit  stand- 
ing. Daily  reports  of  receipts  and 
deliveries  are  furnished,  with  cost  of 
each  service  shown.  Packages  are 
stenciled.  Shipping  papers  are  typed. 
[continued  on  page  76] 
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How  Squibb  Is  Fighting  the 
Price  Cutters 


Br  DeLeslie  Jones 


THE  most  spectacu- 
lar and  significant 
fight  against  the 
price  cutter  known  for  a 
decade  is  now  in  full 
swing.  It  concerns  not 
only  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons, 
whose  products  are  being 
cut,  but  directly,  also, 
other  drug  product  ad- 
vertisers. The  price  cut- 
ters' gauntlet  was  re- 
cently flung  in  the  face 
of  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons 
by  the  Owl  Drug  Com- 
pany, whose  stores  are 
distributed  all  over  the 
United  States.  Squibb 
decided  to  accept  the 
challenge  to  its  good  will 
and  prestige.  The  fight 
is  centering  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  where  the  Owl 
chain  is  strong,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  new  history 
will  be  made  for  other 
advertisers  who  have 
similar  problems. 

An  astonishing  new  de- 
velopment in  the  fight  is 
the  reported  plan  by  Owl 
to  cut  the  price  of  six 
other  nationally  adver- 
tised products  every  time 
a  cut  is  made  by  a  Squibb 
dealer  to  meet  the  Owl 
cut.  Thus  it  will  need 
only  four  successive 
"cuts"  to  bring  twenty- 
four  other  national  ad- 
vertisers into  the  fray. 

Briefly,  the  facts  are 
that  the  Owl  Drug  Com- 
pany insisted  on  an  ex- 
tra discount  in  order  to  ^=^= 
undersell  all  other  stores 
on  Squibb  toothpaste,  which  is  ad- 
vertised and  sold  at  forty  cents  a 
tube.  Having  a  regard  for  the  pro- 
tection not  only  of  its  own  stability 
and  prestige  in  the  market,  but  also 
that  of  the  dealers  who  were  work- 
ing loyally  with  Squibb,  this  natur- 
ally was  refused.  Then  came  the 
action  of  the  Owl  Drug  Company  in 
cutting  the  price — drastically.     The 


window  displays  at  these 
prices. 

On  the  13th  of  Septem- 
ber this  came : 

It  is  getting  pretty  hot 
here.  I  understand  the  Owl 
Drug  Company  say  they 
will  go  to  ten  cents  a  tube. 

Here  the  wording  of  an 
O  w  1  advertisement  of 
Squibb's  Dental  Cream, 
in  a  California  newspaper 
of  September  14 : 

Sold  at  this  unusual 
price,  twenty-three  cents. 
Right  reserved  to  limit 
quantities. 

A  telegram,  dated 
September  20,  from  a 
Squibb  salesman  read: 

Telephone  call  from 
Stockton  this  morning  ad- 
vising Owl  selling  dental 
cream,  unlimited  quantities, 
one  cent  per  tube.  Another 
telephone  call,  this  after- 
noon, from  Stockton,  advis- 
ing they  have  limited  quan- 
tities to  one  tube  per  cus- 
tomer, while  liquid  Petrola- 
tum is  sold  at  53  cents. 

These  bulletins  indi- 
cate what  this  chain  has 
been  trying  to  do.  Squibb 
had  before  it  the  alterna- 
tive of  sitting  tight  and 
seeing  what  would  hap- 
pen, or  it  could  protest 
and  with  its  dealers 
answer  with  livelier  tac- 
tics. 

It  occurred  to  this 
courageous  a  d  v  e  r  - 
tiser  that  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  see  what  the 
result  would  be  if  the 
retail  competitor  adjac- 
ent to  the  store  of  the 
=^^^^==^=^^=^^==  price-cutting  chain  start- 
ing this  program  should 
right  to  refuse  to  sell  was  exercised  be  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  match 
by  Squibb,  and  then  the  fray  began,  the  chain,  cut  for  cut.  (The  sup- 
On   September  7   Squibb  got  this    plies  of  Squibb  are  purchased  from 


OUR  ATTITUDE  TOWARD   AGGRESSIVE 
PRICE-CUTTING 

Aggressive  price-cutting  is  to  be  condemned  as  destructive  of 
every  interest  involved.  It  means  the  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the 
retailer  of  necessary  profits — of  profits  without  which  he  can- 
not render  the  service  to  the  Medical  Profession  and  to  the 
public,  which  is  expected  from  him. 

Every  transaction  that  does  not  earn  at  least  the  overhead 
expenses  represents  a  definite  loss.  The  theory  that  such  loss  is 
made  good  by  profit  on  articles  sold  at  regular  prices  is  fal- 
lacious. Aggressive  price-cutting  permanently  injures  the  earn- 
ing power  of  the  store,  as  it  tends  to  establish  selling  prices  that 
spell  ruin  to  the  dealer.  Aggressive  price-cutting  demoralizes 
customers,  for  it  reduces  them  to  mere  bargain  hunters  and  in- 
evitably destroys  their  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  honesty 
of  the  store. 

The  only  safe  practice  is — to  earn  your  overhead  and  reason- 
able profit  on  every  sale.  The  retailer  who  disregards  this  fun- 
damental rule  of  sound  business  places  himself  upon  the  slippery 
road  to  disappointment  and  failure. 

We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  causes  that  lead  to  ruinous  price- 
cutting,  and  we  sympathize  with  the  retailer  who  knows  that  he 
is  not  making  the  profits  that  his  service  requires,  and  yet  feels 
compelled  to  follow  the  path  of  self-destruction  because  other 
retailers  dt»  the  same. 

We  also  recognize  that  modern  merchandising  requires  of  the 
retailer  that  he  arrange  special  sales  from  time  to  time,  in  order 
to  stimulate  business  and  increase  the  volume  of  sales.  Such 
special  sales,  however,  must  not  depend  on  ruinous  price-cutting 
on  popular  products  with  the  intent  to  use  them  as  bait  to  at- 
tract patronage,  in  the  hope  of  selling  also  other,  and  often 
inferior,  products. 

We  are  firmly  opposed  to  such  unsound  and  unfair  trade- 
practices,  which  tend  to  destroy  legitimate  retailing.  Some 
method  must  be  found  to  stem  the  tide  which  threatens  to 
overwhelm  the  professional  retail  druggist.  He  is  an  absolutely 
necessary  factor  in  our  economic  life. 

While  the  laws  do  not  permit  us  to  dictate  to  any  customer  at 
what  prices  he  is  to  sell  the  goods  bought  from  us,  and  while 
we  will  have  no  agreement  or  understanding  with  any  customer 
regarding  the  re-sale  of  our  products,  we  nevertheless  wish  it 
distinctly  understood  that  we  disapprove  of  the  sale  at  retail  of 
any  Squibb  product  at  a  price  that  does  not  leave  the  retailer 
a  reasonable  profit  after  covering  his  overhead  expenses.  If 
any  retailer  sells  any  Squibb  product  at  a  price  which  does  not 
leave  such  reasonable  profit,  we  must  consider  his  action  as  un- 
friendly toward  us  and  detrimental  to  our  business. 

Under  our  Sales  Policy  thus  outlined  we  reserve  our  legal 
right  to  refuse  to  sell  our  products  to  any  distributor  who  de- 
structivelv  cuts   prices  and   demoralizes   our  market. 

E.  R.  SQUIBB  &  SONS 


telegram  from  the  Pacific  Coast: 

Salesmen  report  Owl  has  issued  bul- 
letin to  managers  in  this  district,  also 
to  dealers  who  have  taken  on  the  Owl 
line,  that  thev  have  adopted  standard 
prices  Petrolatum  sixty-nine,  Agar 
ninety-eight.  Dental  Cream  thirty- 
three    or    three    for    ninety-five,    some 


so-called   "illegitimate"  sources.) 

Its  legal  counsel,  Gilbert  H.  Mon- 
tague, analyzed  the  situation. 
Squibb  wanted  to  know  if  there 
were  any  reasons  why  it  was  bound 
to  take  this  assault  without  fighting. 
It   was    assured    that    it    had    ev 
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right  in  the  world  to  protect  its  in- 
terests, so  it  went  out  in  the  field 
actively  protecting  them.  Wherever 
this  price  cutting  chain  has  a  store 
which  cuts  the  Squibb  price,  Squibb 
authorizes  the  dealer  nearest  to  cut 
lower  than  the  chain.  It  authorizes 
him  to  follow  him  down  as  far  as  he 
wants  to  go,  and  agrees  to  protect 
the  dealer  from  loss.  In  this  it  has 
the  good  will  of  the  other  dealers  in 
town  in  the  effort  to  protect  their 
legitimate  profits. 

The  drug  store  trade  all  over  the 
country  is  watching  the  fight  with 
great  interest.  It  knows  that  the 
matter  is  immensely  important.  If 
a  chain  can  rip  to  pieces  at  will  the 
price  of  an  article  like  Squibb's 
Dental  Cream,  backed  by  national 
advertising,  and  withstand  Squibb's 
counter-action  to  protect  itself,  as 
manufacturers,  then  it  seems  as 
though  the  old  Phoenician  pirate 
days  have  come  back  again  and  it  is 
not  safe  to  build  a  business  or  ad- 
vertise to  develop  a  reputation. 

Gilbert  Montague,  Squibb's  attor- 
ney, holds  that  in  aggressively  fol- 
lowing up  this  price  cutter's  tactics, 
the  advertiser  is  making  no  legal 
misstep;    it    is    simply    making    the 


public  an  offer,  just  as  the  chain  is 
doing  in  its  reduced  prices.  Squibb  is 
taking  no  right  away  from  the  Owl 
Drug  Company,  nor  is  the  company 
interfering  with  its  good  will.  It 
simply  bids  lower  every  time  they 
take  a  new  crack  at  the  Squibb 
price,  and  so  far  the  effect  has  been 
to    vitiate    the    cutter's    advantage. 

IT  is  obvious  that  price  protection 
faces  a  crisis  today,  and  that  in  no 
case  so  acutely  as  in  this  Squibb  in- 
stance has  the  crisis  come  to  a  head. 
That  is  why  the  fight  is  being 
closely  watched.  The  new,  reported 
pronouncement  of  policy  by  the  Owl 
Drug  Company,  by  means  of  which 
it  is  proposed  to  drag  into  the  fight 
six  national  advertisers  for  every 
cut  made  by  Squibb  to  meet  its  own 
cuts,  is  more  than  it  seems  on  the 
surface.  It  is  aimed  to  bring  pres- 
sure to  bear  by  those  advertisers  on 
the  Squibb  dealers  to  stop  the 
Squibb  fight.  But  it  is  about  to  re- 
sult in  an  opposite  way,  by  making 
other  national  advertisers  stand  up 
with  Squibb  in  the  fight,  in  the 
realization  that  it  is  their  fight  as 
well  as  Squibb's. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  this 


price-cutting  chain's  challenge  is 
now  in  reality  a  challenge  to  manu- 
facturers in  general,  and  we  may 
now  expect  to  see  a  "finish  fight"  on 
this  question  such  as  has  not  been 
seen  outside  the  courts  in  many 
years. 

Gilbert  Montague  in  his  own 
words  describes  the  general  price 
maintenance  situation;  explaining 
why  the  merely  negative  gesture  of 
refusing  to  sell  is  not  enough  to  pro- 
tect a  manufacturer  today. 

"The  year  1926,"  he  says,  "is  go- 
ing down  in  history  in  the  drug 
trade  because  of  one  aggressive 
price-cutting  chain,  doing  business 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  that  having 
finally  been  aroused  by  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  the  move- 
ment toward  retail  profit  protection, 
is  planning,  and  at  the  present  time 
is  actually  putting  into  effect,  some 
of  the  most  aggressive  attacks  and 
assaults  on  that  system,  and  some  of 
the  most  aggressive  assaults  upon  a 
manufacturer  of  standard  priced 
articles,  and  the  retailers  handling 
them,  that  have  ever  occurred  in  the 
whole  history  of  price  cutting. 

"The  tactics  of  this  chain  consti- 

[CONTINUED   ON    PAGE    66] 


A.  B.  C.  Convention  Banquet 


THE  annual  convention  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  was  held  this  year  at  the  Hotel  LaSalle, 
Chicago,  on  October  21-22,  and  proved  to  be  the  best  attended  and  most  successful  in  the  history  of 
the  organization.  Following  general  sessions  there  were  divisional  meetings  of  the  various  groups  which 
make  up  the  membership,  including  newspaper,  advertiser,  agency,  farm  paper,  trade  paper  and  maga- 
zine divisions.  Stanley  Clague,  managing  director  of  the  Bureau,  reported  favorably  on  the  financial 
situation  and  announced  that  the  membership  at  the  present  time  totals  1,919,  with  membership  dues  for 
1926  amounting  to  $326,644.80.     Further  details  of  the  meetings  and  elections  will  be  found  on  page  68 
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New  Letters  of  Frank  Trufax 
to  His  Salesmen 


A  Fictitious  Character  Writes  to  a  Fictitious  Sales 
Force  011  Real  Problems 

By  A.  Joseph  Newman 

General  Sales  Manager,  Bayuk  Cigars,  Inc.,  Philadelphia 


Answering  Two 
Questions 

To  My  Salesmen: 

I  was  looking  over  the 
orders  the  other  day  and 
I  saw  one  from  a  dealer 
whom  we  had  not  been 
selling  for  at  least  a  year. 
I  am  not  going  to  tell  you 
why  he  stopped  buying 
but  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
that  I  was  tickled  pink  to 
see  him  back  on  our  books 
once  again. 

Our  little  selling-fool, 
Billy  Keepatem,  put  it 
over — yes,  he  did.  Hats 
off  to  Keepatem,  boys ! 

"Well,  Bill,  how  did 
you  do  it?"  said  I  to  Bill 
at  first  opportunity. 

"Nothing  wonderful 
about  it,  Mr.  Trufax,"  re- 
plied Bill.  "That  dealer 
sells  a  lot  of  stuff  and  I 
thought  if  he  was  worth 
going  after,  he  was  worth 
keeping  after.  I've  been 
calling  on  him  regularly 
once  a  week  for  nine 
months  an  d — well,  I 
landed  him.  That's  all 
to  it." 


Frank    Trufax 
uk  Cu 


MR.  NEWMAN  has  an  original  method  of  assisting 
his  company's  distributors.  Under  the  self-ex- 
planatory name  of  Frank  Trufax  he  writes  to  imaginary 
salesmen  a  series  of  letters  in  which  be  discusses  very 
real  problems.  The  demand  for  his  booklets  indicates 
the  success  of  the  idea  and  effectiveness  of  the  letters. 
An  earlier  series  reprinted  by  us  aroused  much  notice. 


there 


Go  over  those  figures 
once  again,  boys,  they're 
intensely  interesting. 
Then  clear  your  mind  to 
get  full  shock  of  this 
body-blow  of  an  answer 
to  the  second  question : 

Sixty  per  cent  of  the 
sales  made  were  on  or 
after  the  fifth  call! 

This  investigation,  of 
course,  proves  very  little 
conclusively  but  it  does 
emphasize  this  one  thing: 
Eighty-eight  per  cent  of 
the  salesmen  "automat- 
ically eliminated  them- 
selves from  consideration 
of  sixty  per  cent  of  the 
business  because  they 
quit  before  the  dealer  had 
been  brought  up  to  the 
buying  point." 

Boys,  I  don't  want  you 
to  waste  time  watering 
dead  plants  but  I  do  want 
you  to  keep  digging 
around  the  live  ones.  You 
can  never  tell  when  the 
"No,  not  today"  will 
change  into  "Yes,  send 
'em  along."  It  may  be  on 
call;    it    may    be    on    the 


Now,  get  me  right,  boys.     I  didn't    the    fifth 
personally  conduct  the  investigation    fiftieth  call;  but  as  Billy  Keepatem 
Did  you  get  that  one  pithy  phrase    to  get  the  answers  to  these  two  ques-    says : 
Bill  pulled:  "If  he  was  worth  going    tions     and     I     don't    want     to     be 
after,  he  was  worth  keeping  after?"    facetious  when  I  say  I  didn't  get  up 
Manoman,   there's  the  salient  se-    the    dictionary    either;    but    there's 
cret  of  selling  success!  where  I  went  to  find  out  if  I  could 

//  a  dealer  is  worth  going  after  get  away  with  that  "wicked"  word 
to  sell,  he  is  worth  keeping  after  "facetious."  It  is  just  as  important 
until  he  is  sold.  to  know  where  to  find  knowledge  as 

Let's  all  shoot  that  in  our  arms,    it  is  to  have  knowledge, 
boys,  because  that's  doggOned  good        Well,    anyway,    the    investigation 

was   carefully  made  and  here's  the 
findings: 

Answering  first  question, 

48.2  salesmen  made  1  call  and  quit 


dope. 

And  that  brings  up  two  interest- 
ing queries.     Here  they  are: 

1.  How   many    calls    do    salesmen 
make  before  they  quit  calling? 

2.  How  often  does  a  salesman  call 
before  the  dealer  buvs? 


"If  a  dealer  is  worth  going  after, 
he's  worth  keeping  after." 
Yours,  tilhesezyes, 

Frank  Trufax. 

Salesmanship  Makes  Victors 

To  My  Salesmen: 

Last  night,  in  my  usual  weekly 
rambling  'round  town  to  look  things 
over,  I  dropped  into  Will  B.  Upto- 
date's  store. 

There's  a  fellow  who  can  smell  a 
24.4  salesmen  made  2  calls  and  quit  selling  slant  in  most  any  occurrence. 
14.7  salesmen  made  3  calls  and  quit  He  says  a  salient  sales  principle 
12.7  salesmen  made  4  or  more  calls,    caused  St.  Louis  to  pull  the  penn' 

[CONTINUED  ON  " 
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THAT  UNCONQUERABLE  CRYSTAL 

i   EOT!  R)     after    century,     the    diamond  &  Compam  ha\e  been  baying  diamonds, 

continues  lo  receive  the  admiration  and  pearls    anil    oilier     precious    stones    in 

affection   of   people  in  every  corner  of  Europe  from  original  sources  and  sell- 

■  he   earth.     Ill    superb   beauty    is   easily  big  ihem  lo  a  growing  clientele.    Their 

apparent.    Ita  desirability   is  universally  stock  offers  al  all  limes  a  vide  selection 

admitted.   There  is  a  steady  and  insistent  of  the  most  beautiful  precious  stones  to 

demand  for  it.    And  H  has  won  its  place  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world.   And  no 

f uirli  .  for  the  diamond  has  greater  hard-  matter  what  their  patrons  may  select  for 

ness,  brilliancv.  light  and  refraction  than  consideration,    this    firm    lells    ihem    at 

any  other  stone.  once   the   full  and  complete  truth  con- 


udely 


Fort 


proportion,    cutting   ami   degree   of   per-  ,l"      foundation     of     this     busin 

reclion  that  the  firs!  rule  (some  say  the  and  Marcus  &  Company  weleoi 

nnl.   rulel   lo  be  observed  in  buying  is:  »>"  realize  that,  in  buying  jei 

deal   with    a    responsible   jeweler.     If   a  tmlh    itself  is  as  rare  and    pre 

diamond  is  loo  thick,  il  lacks  brilliancy.  any  alone  the  jeweler  has  to  offe 
If  too  thin,  it  is  apt  to  be  glassy.    Unskil-  A  large  and  carefully  selected 

ful  cutting,  easily  discernible  by  experts,  diamond*  in  many  ihapes  and  si 

reduces  its  value.    And  these  are  but  a  marquise,   square,    round,    peat 

few  of  the   many  factors  which  govern  and    the    favored    baguette*   .   . 

Ihe   price  of  diamonds,  ami  which  are  markabte  collection  of  pearls, 

entirely  unknown  lo  the  average  buyer,  phiret.    emerald,    and    black    . 

For  more  than  a  half-century,  Marcus  ejccjauioe  and  unusual  settings. 

MARCUS     &     COMPANY 

JEWELERS 


THAT  CERTAIN   COLOR 


r  Ml  H  M.Mv,.  everyone  knows  that 

llit-v    are  green  ami  extremely  I 

1 1 1  nl  Rut  of  all  the  exquisite  shades, 
which  is  the  most  desirable  and  valu- 
able? Star  sapphires  ...  a  rare 
range  of  blues.  Rut  do  you  know 
exactly    which    blue    is    considered 

The  colored  stones  are  tremen- 
dously chic.  Nothing  accentuates  a 
lovely  hand  or  a  charming  costume 
so  effectively.  Nothing  enhances 
the  beauty  of  eyes  and  hair  like  these 
little  exclamation  points  of  colored 
light.  Rul  to  choose  them  intelli- 
gently, to  buy  them  at  their  true 
commercial  valuation — that  is  really 
difficult. 


Yet  i 


ished  i 


..ml 


omen  who  buy  these  stones  from 
arcus  &  Company  find  that  it  is 
-urpri-inglv  simple  matter  to  get 
tacth  what  they  want  .  .  .  that 
i.-   price*    invariable    represent   full 


value  .  .  .  and  that  these  prices  are 
often  less  than  they  expect  to  pay. 

The  purchase  of  precious  stones 
al  this  establishment  is  an  agree- 
able  mul  valuable  experience.  The 
results  of  careful  research  and  tested 
knowledge  are  al  your  service.  Emer- 
alds of  varying  shades  and  sizes 
illustrate  each  point  of  comparison. 
Star  sapphires  and  black  opals  of 
many  qualities  and  prices  are  pro- 
duced to  clarify  the  useful  informa- 
tion given.  The  facts  are  made 
plain.  The  truth  is  made  clear  .  .  . 
and  perhaps  you  loo  will  find  here. 
priced  well  within  your  reach,  the 
one  jewel  in  the  world  that  you  can 
ne\er  be  happy  without. 

A  remarkable  collection  of  emer- 
ald), priced  from  95000  to  $600  a 
carat.  Many  exclusive  and  unusual 
settings  of  star  sapphires,  black 
opals  and  diamonds.  Strings  of 
pearls  from    8200,000  to  S200. 


MARCUS     &     COMPANY 

JEWELERS 

orner     of     5th      Avenue     and      4>lh      Street,      ">ew       1 


UNSEEN 


.eked  i 


n.  the. 


ely  in  the  he; 


,.  — .  I _ 


— ii   ii in SS1 

JEWELS 

against    unwise    jewel    purchases.     And 

Company  never  regTet  a  purchase  is 
because  thev  are  given,  from  the  begin- 
ning. Ihe  full  and  complete  truth  about 


liability  and  truth. 
:  William  Elder  Marcus  founded 
m  nearly   fifly  years  ago,  it   has 
an   enviable   place   in    the   regard 
public.      It     ha.      " 


-   I»-    u 


sing 


rafter 


year,  ii  has  made  plainly  appai 
bnjreri  of  precious  stones  the 
mmirt.v jluc  of  dealing  with  a  I 
tabic   and   established   firm. 
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ASII\RP  and  refreshing  departure  from  the  customary  style  of  jewelers"  advertisements  has  been 
made  by  this  dignified  series  that  bears  the  name  of  Marcus  &  Company.  No  specific  jewel  or 
piece  of  jewelry  is  displayed — though  prices  are  frankly  indicated — but  the  knowledge  and  reliability 
of  the  firm  arc  made  visual  as  clearly  in  the  characteristic  illustrations  by  Rockwell  Kent  as  in  the  text 
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Higher  Advertising  Rates — 
Smaller  Space  Units? 

Is  This  a  Solution  to  the  Problem  of  Advertising  Congestion? 

By  W.  R.  Hotchkin 


A  DEFINITELY  impending  ad- 
vertising "battle  of  the  cen- 
tury" will  inevitably  be  waged 
between  advertisers  and  publishers, 
forced  by  the  irresistible  law  of 
natural  conditions,  unless  an  enlight- 
ening "peace  conference"  precedes 
the  war. 

There  will  be  such  a  battle  only 
because  each  party  to  the  war  will 
fail  to  gain  the  larger  vision.  That 
which  will  soon  seem  to  be  a  fight 
for  existence  on  the  part  of  the  pub- 
lisher, and  a  fight  to  prevent  costs 
of  doing  business  from  annihilating 
profits,  on  the  part  of  the  advertiser, 
should  not  be  a  fight  at  all — at  least 
not  between  these  two  parties  as 
foes.  In  this  impending  battle,  if 
battle  it  may  be  called,  advertisers 
and  publishers  should  be  loyal  allies, 
battling  side  by  side  to  achieve  and 
maintain  conditions  that  will  for- 
ward prosperity  for  all. 

The  opportunist  will  wait  until  the 
war  threat  is  made  and  the  condition 
is  past  curing.  But  preparedness 
will  be  sought  by  those  who  wish  to 
avoid  the  frightful  waste  that  such 
a  useless  war  would  bring. 

It  seems  to  be  the  common  practice 
of  mankind  to  start  a  quarrel  with 
the  party  that  brings  the  first  con- 
tact of  an  unpleasant  situation — 
neglecting  first  to  learn  and  seek  out 
the  causes  that  have  brought  about 
the  vexing  condition. 

There  are  always  two  sides  to 
every_  question,  and  in  most  cases 
where  men  see  things  differently 
there  are  two  right  sides.  Human 
agitation  comes  most  frequently  be- 
cause such  a  small  percentage  of  men 
and  women  are  able  to  see  both  sides 
without  prejudice.  Men  are  con- 
stantly blaming  one  another  for  in- 
tentionally bringing  about  conditions 
for  which  they  are  not  in  any  way 
responsible.  The  increasing  cost  of 
advertising  space  and  the  menace  of 
the  increasing  cost  of  doing  business 
are  the  closing  jaws  of  an  irresistible 
vise  over  which  neither  publisher 
nor    advertiser    have    any    control. 


Both  are  in  danger  and  both  must 
belong  to  the  same  army;  both  must 
battle  side  by  side  to  change  in  time 
the  conditions  that  hold  the  menace 
of  war. 

EACH  day  the  stupendous  de- 
mands of  paper  mills  are  wiping 
out  vast  acreages  of  forests,  and  the 
tremendous  growth  of  all  kinds  of 
publications  is  constantly  increasing 
this  menace  of  destruction;  not  only 
to  the  forests  that  provide  the  pulp; 
but  also  to  the  earth's  foliage  that 
makes  our  world  habitable  to  human- 
ity, that  lures  the  rain  and  wards 
off  the  floods.  Of  course,  we  are  told 
that  neither  of  these  calamities  is  to 
be  anticipated  immediately;  but 
both  are  very  real  and  definite  future 
hazards.  But,  even  if  this  were  not 
so,  the  demolition  of  the  nearest  and 
most  convenient  forests  will  bring 
heavily  enlarged  costs  of  lumber, 
which  must  be  added  to  the  ever  in- 
creasing costs  of  labor  of  all  kinds. 
So  paper  prices  must  inevitably  rise. 
Other  publishing  costs,  even  more 
powerful,  must  also  rise.  So  in- 
creased space  rates  must  be  expected 
— must  be  paid. 

On  the  advertiser's  side  of  this  pic- 
ture we  must  view  the  menace  of 
constantly  rising  costs  of  doing  busi- 


ness. We  must  also  mark  the  rapid 
increase,  in  most  activities,  of  power- 
ful competition.  We' must  also  look 
forward  to  times  when  this  partly 
artificial  prosperity  of  today  will  re- 
cede, and  all  operating  expenses  must 
be  radically  reduced.  We  would  be 
most  short-sighted  if  we  did  not 
recognize  the  fact  that  voluminous 
advertising  space  will  not  always 
pay  its  extravagant  cost. 

This  is  in  no  sense  an  intimation 
that  advertising  when  efficiently 
done  is  an  expense.  Advertising,  of 
course,  definitely  decreases  the  cost 
of  most  commodities,  by  distributing 
the  overhead  among  a  multiplied 
volume  of  products,  and  enabling  the 
manufacturer  to  use  rapid  automatic 
machinery,  or  otherwise  use  econo- 
mies possible  only  to  large  produc- 
tion. The  "extravagance"  comes 
from  the  failure  to  make  economic 
space  volume  do  the  work  of  ex- 
travagant space  area.  It  is  just  as 
wasteful  to  buy  a  page  of  space  to 
bring  the  results  that  a  quarter-page 
would  bring,  if  that  space  were 
rightly  used,  as  it  is  to  hire  four  men 
to  do  the  work  that  one  man  could 
do  in  the  same  amount  of  time. 

The  rising  advertising  cost  must 
inevitably  and  not  too  remotely  com- 
pel manufacturers  and  merchants  to 
squeeze  out  the  gross  waste  that  is 
so  apparent  in  advertising  today. 
While  the  merchandising,  the  copy, 
the  typography  and  illustration  are 
very  great  sinners  in  wastefulness 
of  advertising,  the  great  monster  of 
waste  is  unnecessary  space  volume. 

So  we  have  on  the  one  side  the  ir- 
resistible rise  in  space  cost,  and  on 
the  other  the  uncontrollable  necessity 
of  limiting  the  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness. When  these  two  jaws  of  irre- 
sistible natural  law  begin  to  close  on 
each  other,  how  futile  and  silly  it  will 
be  for  the  victims  to  stand  hard  and 
fast,  and  wage  war  against  each 
other,  as  though  each  thought  the 
other  to  be  the  cause  of  the  destruc- 
tive condition. 

The  obvious  answer,  from  the  m^ 
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What  Becomes  of  the  Agency's 
Fifteen  Per  Cent 


IN  analyzing  what  becomes  of  the 
15  per  cent  commission  received 
by  the  advertising  agent,  we  have 
complete  data  from  only  a  limited 
number  of  our  members — 28,  to  be 
exact.  The  average  net  profit  in 
1925  was  2.63  per  cent  of  volume. 
The  average  gross  was  14.29  per 
cent.  The  difference  is  expense. 
How  that  11.66  per  cent  was  subdi- 
vided into  copy  service,  art  service, 
research,  contacting,  solicitation, 
placing,  checking,  accounting,  ad- 
ministration, cannot  be  determined 
by  averages,  because  the  reporting 
agencies  do  not  classify  their  ex- 
penses in  a  parallel  way  and  we  have 
to  do  a  little  guessing.  But  it  is 
possible  roughly  to  make  three 
grand  divisions,  as  follows:  Ex- 
pense of  actually  serving  clients; 
expense  of  running  the  agency;  and 
net  profit.  Averaging  the  figures 
for  the  28  reporting  agencies  shows 
that  of  the  14.29  per  cent  commis- 
sion 

8.28  per  cent  was  spent  in  serving 
clients ; 

4.03  per  cent  was  spent  in  non- 
productive overhead; 

1.98  per  cent  was  net  profit. 

In  other  words,  8.28  per  cent  of  the 
commissionable  billing  is  expended 
directly  in  service,  and  4.03  per  cent 
in  making  that  service  possible. 

The  net  profit  varies  from  a  deficit 
of  1.35  per  cent  to  a  net  of  8.31  per 
cent,  and  the  size  of  agency  does  not 
seem  to  make  much  difference  in  the 
rate.  Small  agencies  appear  to  make 
as  good  a  net  as  the  large  ones ;  but 
the  profit  curve  is  affected  by  expan- 
sion and  contraction.  Growth  in  vol- 
ume is  likely  to  increase  net  profit  up 
to  a  point  where  larger  facilities  are 
needed;  then  profit  is  depressed 
until  further  growth  fills  in  the  in- 
creased overhead.  The  profit  curve 
is  thus  likely  to  be  up  and  down  over 
a  period  of  progressive  volume.  Of 
course  loss  of  billing,  if  abrupt,  de- 
presses profit  and  involves  one  of 
the  serious  hazards  in  agency  opera- 
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By  John  Benson 
President,  Benson   &   Gamble 

tion.  With  net  profit  as  low  as  it 
is,  and  organization  as  difficult  to 
dismantle,  it  does  not  require  much 
shrinkage  to  cause  a  deficit. 

When  you  consider  the  hazard  and 
the  varied  skill  required  to  operate 
an  advertising  agency,  a  net  profit 
of  3  per  cent  or  less  on  total  billing 
is  inadequate.  One  per  cent  of  that 
profit  is  needed  to  provide  increased 
capital  for  a  normal  growth  in  bill- 
ing of  say  20  per  cent  per  year. 
That  leaves  2  per  cent  for  distribu- 
tion to  stockholders.  A  million-dol- 
lar business  would  thus  yield  its 
owners  only  $20,000.  A  single 
credit  loss  might  wipe  that  out. 

IN  considering  net  profit  earned 
in  the  agency  business,  salaries 
drawn  by  principal  owners  should  be 
taken  into  account.  The  size  of  in- 
dividual salaries  is  not  so  important 
as  the  percentage  of  gross  profit  ab- 
sorbed by  them.  The  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  no  comprehensive  figures 
on  this  score  but  has  made  a  number 
of  inquiries  from  time  to  time, 
which  indicate  that  salaries  paid  to 
principals  are  moderate,  even  low 
for  so  responsible  a  position.     They 


range  all  the  way  from  $7,500  to 
$50,000  a  year;  $12,000  to  $15,000 
seems  to  be  a  fair  medium  average. 
In  the  smaller  agencies  salaries  are 
likely  to  absorb  a  greater  percentage 
of  gross  than  in  large  agencies.  One 
large  agency  absorbs  2^4  per  cent  of 
gross  billing,  another  1%  per  cent,  a 
third  114  per  cent.  This  variation 
is  largely  due  to  volume  of  billing. 
One  small  agency  in  1925  paid  three 
principal  owners  salaries  aggregat- 
ing 21'2  per  cent  of  $1,500,000  bill- 
ing. 

All  of  this  expense  cannot  fairly 
be  charged  to  administration.  Prin- 
cipal owners,  even  of  very  large 
agencies,  spend  much  of  their  time 
in  serving  clients  directly,  and  a 
substantial  part  of  their  salaries 
save  other  creative  and  contact  ex- 
pense. Very  few  if  any  instances 
have  come  to  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee's attention  of  salaries  being  paid 
owners  in  excess  of  what  they  would 
receive  for  the  same  service  as  em- 
ployees. 

Our  problem  is  to  make  a  better 
profit  out  of  the  15  per  cent  commis- 
sion paid  by  the  publisher.  That 
commission  cannot  well  be  increased. 
It  is  often  inadequate  in  individual 
cases,  but  on  the  total  volume  of 
commissionable  business  placed 
through  agencies  it  is  as  much  as 
should  be  included  in  the  cost  of  ad- 
vertising in  this  country.  An  im- 
mense amount  of  service  is  rendered 
for  this  commission,  both  to  the 
publisher  and  to  the  advertiser. 
The  cost  of  rendering  it  is  moving 
up  very  fast,  in  larger  salaries  for 
talent,  in  greater  and  better 
equipped  facilities,  in  higher  taxes. 
Only  the  steady  and  material  in- 
crease in  individual  appropriations 
has  kept  net  profit  from  vanishing 
altogether.  The  time  is  coming 
when  volume  of  advertising  may 
stabilize  and  give  no  increased  sup- 
port to  profit;  then  an  intensive 
effort  will  have  to  be  made  to  hold 
down  expense,  without  lowering  the 
grade  of  service  modern  advertising 
needs. 

The  more  thoroughly  one  studies 
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Is  This  a  Solution  ? 

A  GROWING  problem  in  every  agency  and  most 
manufacturing  organizations  is  the  time  required 
to  interview  the  many  solicitors  who  legitimately  call 
to  present  their  publications.  An  attempt  to  regulate 
executives'  time  has  been  made  by  some  agents  who 
interview  solicitors  only  on  certain  days  or  between 
certain  hours.  Needless  to  say,  this  plan  has  not  met 
with  universal  favor. 

Copies  of  the  following  letter  written  by  a  prominent 
national  advertiser  to  his  agency  were  recently  placed 
in  the  hands  of  publication  representatives. 

Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald, 

58  East  Washington  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 
Gentlemen : 

As  our  advertising  agents  for  both  Sherwin-Williams 
and  Rogers  Brushing  Lacquer,  we  wish  to  advise  you  that 
we  find  the  advertising  solicitations  of  publications'  rep- 
resentatives have  become  so  burdensome  as  to  make  a  real 
obstacle  in  the  conduct  of  the  work  of  our  Advertising 
Department.     We  are  seeking  your  assistance. 

It  is  not  our  policy  to  want  to  refrain  from  seeing  those 
who  call,  but  if  these  calls  continue  as  they  have  recently, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  close  the  Advertising  Department 
for  business. 

Our  suggestion  is  that  you  advise  the  publication 
representatives  that  this  is  the  situation  and  that  we  au- 
thorized you,  at  our  last  conference,  to  make  the  recom- 
mendations to  us  as  we  cannot  continue  the  important 
work  of  the  department  and  see  one-tenth  of  the  repre- 
sentatives who  besiege  us. 

Mr.  Schuele  and  others  in  the  Advertising  Department, 
including  the  writer,  have  a  high  personal  regard  for  all 
these  representatives,  but  now  that  the  direct  work  of 
our  department  is  being  seriously  interfered  with  and 
handicapped  to  the  extent  that  there  is  no  time  left  even 
to  make  up  a  list  should  we  want  to,  believe  it  is  only  fair 
to  advise  our  friends  that  from  now  on  our  contact  must 
be  through  you  rather  than  direct,  except  in  cases  where 
we  want  some  special  information  which  we  will  ask  for 
through  you. 

Will  thank  you  to  reproduce  this  letter  and  forward  it 
to  the  representatives  so  they  will  know  our  position  is 
not  one  of  a  hard-boiled  attitude. 

Thanking  you,   I   am 

Very  truly  yours, 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Go. 
C.  M.  Lemperly, 
Director  Sales  Development. 

This  problem  of  interviewing  representatives  affects 
publishers,  agencies  and  advertisers.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  open  our  columns  to  a  frank  discussion  of  the  subject 
in  the  hope  that  it  will  bring  out  suggestions  of  benefit 
to  the  entire  industry. 

Europeans  and  American  Advertising 

AMERICA  is  becoming  an  Eldorado  for  Europeans. 
^The  foreign  writers  of  books  and  movies  were  per- 
haps the  first  to  make  fortunes  out  of  America ;  then 
foreign  playwrights  made  fortunes,  then  foreign  celeb- 
rities, as  lecturers  in  America — and  now  foreign  ath- 
letes. 

Lenglen  has  just  signed  a  ten-year  contract,  at  a 
figure  running  into  six  digits,  for  the  right  to  use  her 
name  on  clothing.  Queen  Marie  of  Roumania  could — 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  will — make  an  American  million  or 
two  out  of  movies  or  whatnot.     Even  lesser  European 


lights    are    constantly   making   very    large-sized    sums. 

In  America  prestige,  limelight,  and  publicity  is  a 
commodity  like  lumber  or  soap.  This  is  rather  un- 
pleasantly indicated  sometimes  when  those  possessing 
a  shoddy  variety  of  it,  like  Kip  Rhinelander's  or 
Browning's  girls,  are  offered  staggering  sums  for  con- 
fessions, diaries  and  exposures.  But  this  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  when  a  mother  swims  the  English 
Channel,  spurred  on  by  the  thought  of  the  thousands  of 
dollars  the  resulting  publicity  will  win  her  to  help 
educate  her  children. 

The  power  of  American  newspapers,  literally  over 
night,  to  make  a  name  famous  and  worth  hundreds  of 
thousands,  is  today  truly  phenomenal;  one  of  the  ad- 
vertising wonders  of  the  age — provided  that  clear  dis- 
tinctions are  made  between  limelight  and  commercial 
reputation. 

The  Retailer  as  a  Purchasing  Agent 

IN  the  Chicago  newspapers  recently  there  ran  an  ad- 
vertisement   of   Marshall    Field   &    Company's    Men's 
Store  reading: 

WHO    IS    YOUR    PURCHASING    AGENT? 

We  are  not  content  to  act  as  a  manufacturer's  agent — accepting 
his  product  as  we  find  it,  and  your  patronage  as  J:he  result  of  his 
advertising. 

For  we  believe  that  intimate,  daily  contact  with  our  customers 
gives  us  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  their  requirements  than 
any  manufacturer  can  possibly  have.  And,  we  believe  further, 
that  out  of  our  broad  experience  with  the  products  of  many 
manufacturers  we  can  show  the  individual  manufacturer  how  to 
make  a   better   product. 

Our  offerings,  therefore,  represent  our  choice  of  the  best  good3 
available  in  each  line,  plus  definite  improvements  we  have  had  in- 
corporated on  our  own  account.  Every  article  we  show  was 
selected  and  developed  with  your  interest  as  the  primary  con- 
sideration.    And  we  bespeak  your  patronage  on  that  basis  alone. 

While  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  this  argu- 
ment, there  is  more  argument  than  logic  to  certain 
portions  of  it. 

For  example,  while  it  is  true  that  the  daily  contact 
with  customers  (granting  that  the  buyer  of  a  big  store 
comes  in  personal  contact  with  the  customers,  which  he 
or  she  generally  doesn't  to  any  great  extent)  is  valuable 
in  giving  knowledge  of  what  people  like,  the  manufac- 
turer's salesmen  come  in  contact  with  literally  hundreds 
of  retailers  and  retail  buyers  and  get  a  far  clearer  idea 
of  what  the  majority  of  people  want  than  any  single 
retail  establishment  is  likely  to  get,  and  his  line  stands 
or  falls  on  how  nearly  he  meets  the  popular  taste. 

When  it  "comes  to  improvements,  it  is  true  that  the 
large  department  stores  do  make  many  suggestions  for 
betterment,  and  there  is  hardly  any  manufacturer  who 
does  not  owe  some  of  the  improvement  in  his  product 
to  the  suggestions  of  retailers.  But  it  has  been  the 
experience  of  manufacturers  that  in  many  instances  the 
big  city  stores  suggest  this  or  that  change  or  revision 
(exclusively  for  them  if  possible)  not  so  much  in  the 
interest  of  the  customer  as  to  change  it  just  enough 
from  the  standard  to  make  price  comparison  difficult 
and  enable  them  to  price  it  so  as  to  make  a  bit  better 
profit  than  the  smaller  merchant  does. 

Broadly  speaking,  therefore,  while  there  is  virtue  in 
this  age-old  idea  of  the  retailer  being  the  purchasing 
agent  for  his  community,  there  is  also  a  certain  amount 
of  vice. 
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Is  Installment  Selling  a  Blessing 
or  a  Menace? 

Further  Views  on  a  Much  Debated  Subject 

By  Warren  Pulver 


INSTALLMENT  selling  has 
been  getting  a  great  deal  of 
attention  lately;  attention  con- 
sisting largely  of  "godsaking," 
viewing  with  alarm  and  criticiz- 
ing of  the  public  for  its  "weak- 
ness." 

None  of  the  printed  comments 
which  has  come  to  the  writer's 
eyes  offers  the  least  suggestion  of 
solution  other  than  proposing 
higher  down-payments,  shorter 
extension  of  payments,  or  the  im- 
mediate severe  curtailment  of  all 
installment  selling.  The  last  sug- 
gestion predominates. 

At  present  it  is  estimated  that 
annual  sales  based  upon  install- 
ment payments  total  about  $6,- 
000,000,000.  In  passing,  it  may 
be  considered  significant  that  this 
estimate  was  formed  by  a  special 
committee  of  the  American  Bank- 
ers Association.  Of  this,  more 
later. 

Assuming  this  estimate  to  be  as 
good  as  any  other  which  might  be 
evolved,  it  is  evident  that  install- 
ment buying  already  has  become 
a  major  consideration,  and  that  it 
is  a  strongly  intrenched  feature 
of  our  national  buying  habits. 

It  is  further  evident  that  in- 
stallment buying  restricts  itself 
mostly  to  the  more  expensive  fab- 
ricated merchandise.  One  does 
not  buy  ketchup,  shoes  or  gasoline 
on  deferred  payments.  The  prac- 
tice applies  with  greatest  force  to 
automobiles,  phonographs,  radios, 
furniture,  electrical  conveniences, 
houses,  etc. 

This  being  almost  axiomatic, 
we  see  that  the  installment  plan 
concerns  merchandise  which  in- 
volves proportionately  large  capital 
for  the  buyer,  dealer,  jobber  and 
maker.  The  merchandise  so  bought 
also  represents  high  employment  of 
labor,  high  shipping  costs,  and  high 
factory  and  machinery  investment. 
Likewise  it  is  merchandise  most 
suited  to  be  utilized  for  making  the 
savings  incident  to  standardized  and 
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Installment  Sales 
Bitterly  Attacked 
As  Form  of  Slavery 

Head  of  Endicott  Johnson  Cor- 
poration Says  Buying  Above 
Income  Wrecks  Homes  and 
Lives. 


I 


1 ~ — _J 

Strong-  criticism  of  installment 
buying  on  the  ground  that  it  is  un- 
dermining the  spirit  of  thrift  in  the 
nation,  is  increasing  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing, and  is  creating  only  a  fictitious 
prosperity,  is  voiced  by  George  F. 
Johnson,  president  of  the  Endicott 
iohnson  Corporation,  one  of  the 
largest  shoe  manufacturers  in  tho 
country. 

Mr.  Johnson,  whose  firm  employs 
17,000  workmen,  criticises  business 
interests  for  seeking  profit  by  "mort- 
gaging'the  poor  man's  future  labor," 
.'.r.d  claims  that  installment  buying 
will  put  the  workingman  In  slavery 
He  maintains  that  thrift  is  a  Bounder 
Oasis  for  continued  business  pros- 
!>erity,  and  that  debt  should  be  dis- 
couraged except  for  necessities 

"Assuming  that  the  appeal  to  pur- 
chase under  this  plan  Is  to  those 
who  have  small  incomes,  and  who 
otherwise  would  not  be  able  to  secure 
the  luxuries  offered,  and  considering 
their  welfare  and  happiness  as  the 
greatest  principle  involved,  i  claim 
this  method  of  sale  and  purcnase  is 
a  very  great  evil  because  it  makes 
for  unhappiness  and  discouragement 
and  frequently  wrecks  and  ruins 
human  lives,"  Mr.  Johnson  stated 

"Freedom  front  debt,  except  for  a 
modest  home  modestly  furnished  I.i 
'ho  greatest  blessing  next  to  good 
health  that  the  poor  may  enjov.  Debt 
is  a  form  of  slavery.  It  takes  from 
them  independence  of  action 
taxes  them  severely  in  the  way  u!  < 
higher  prices  and  living  costs  " 


would  represent  a  great  loss  to 
the  "installment  industries" ;  a 
loss  they  might  not  withstand  any 
too  well. 

Surely    production    would    fall; 
much  equipment  would  stand  idle; 
q       factory   investment  would  not  be 
utilized  to  the  full ;   there  would 
be   more    unemployment;    less    of 
the  benefits  of  volume  production 
0       would     accrue ;     transportation 
d       volume   would   drop   and — so  few 
J        stop  to  think  of  this — cash  sales 
b       of  many  items  would  be  very  seri- 
ously affected. 

r< 
h 

ON  the  latter  score  there  would 
be    bought   less   gasoline,   oil, 
•^       garage  facilities,  records,  needles, 
*       batteries,   vacuum   tubes,   electric 
current,  etc. ;  for  the  man  who  de- 
i        fers  buying  his  car,  phonograph, 
s        radio     or    electrical     convenience 
■i        does  not,  during  the  accumulating 
period,  buy  the  incidental  things 
necessary  to  use  of  the  device. 

Nor  would  all  the  deferred  pur- 
chases be  made  at  the  time  when 
the  last  payment  would  have  been 
made  had  the  merchandise  been 
bought  on  time.  In  other  words, 
while  a  man  may  pay  out  $200 
within  a  year  upon  an  obligation 
he  has  already  assumed,  he  will 
not  put  by  that  money  so  quickly 
in  anticipation  of  a  cash  purchase 
where  no  obligation  presses  him. 
Those  who  think  otherwise  know 
little  about  human  nature. 

It  is  significant  that  most  in- 
stallment merchandise  results  di- 
rectly in  recreation  or  work 
reduction.  Not  having  the  device 
desired,  one  is  apt  to  dissipate 
cash    upon    passing    amusements, 


From   the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eaale 

volume       production       in      general 

Let  us  pause  here  a  moment  and  and  upon  assistance  in  getting  work 

see  what  might  happen  if  the  install-  done;   money  which  retards  the  ac- 

ment  plan  were  suddenly  abolished,  cumulation  of  capital  and  for  which 

The  writer  believes  it  reasonable  no  extended  return  is  received 
to  assume  that  $6,000,000,000  of  in-  It  is  evident,  too,  that  without  the 
stallment  sales  would  not  readily  installment  plan,  the  rates  of  mar- 
convert  into  more  than  $1,500,000,-  riage  and  establishment  of  homes 
000  or  $2,000,000,000  of  cash  sales  would  be  considerably  retarded— re- 
in  the    first   year.      Obviously,    this  suits  which,  we  are  told,  would  be 
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highly  inimical  to  the  country's  best 
interests. 

The  foregoing  may  emphasize  the 
situation  sufficiently  to  give  pause  to 
those  who,  irked  by  the  mere  imper- 
fection of  installment  selling  meth- 
ods, feel  moved  to  throw  monkey 
wrenches  and  sand  into  the  whole 
machine. 

After  all,  we  have  no  proof  that 
there  is  anything  at  all  wrong  with 
the  deferred  payment  idea.  For  all 
we  know,  it  is  fundamentally  as 
sound  as  the  "buy-out-of-capital" 
idea — and  "sellingly"  it  surely  is 
superior. 

There  are  two  chief  faults  in  pres- 
ent-day merchandising — one  con- 
cerned with  installment  selling,  the 
other  with  our  whole  system  of  mer- 
chandising— which  may  account  for 
most  of  the  agitation. 

In  the  first  place,  credit  is  ex- 
tended between  business  and  home 
in  a  manner  which  would  wreck 
selling  between  business  and  busi- 
ness in  less  than  six  months. 

In  the  second  place,  the  merchant 
knows  in  his  heart  that  he  has  prac- 
tically no  security  in  repossessed 
merchandise;    which    at    present    is 


about    the    only    security    demanded 
in  installment  selling. 

The  reasons  why  repossession  is 
no  security  are  that  much  install- 
ment merchandise  suffers  from  the 
yearly  model  evil;  and  that  a  great 
percentage  of  the  whole  purchase 
price  is  not  represented  in  the  mer- 
chandise itself  but  in  the  enormous 
costs  of  distribution. 

THE  merchant  knows  that  if  he 
repossesses  a  device  which  has 
been  made  virtually  obsolete  by  the 
later  release  of  a  new  model,  it  is 
hardly  worth  cartage.  His  "security" 
has  become  nothing  but  another  and 
unsatisfactory  sales  problem. 

Even  if  no  new  model  has  inter- 
vened, the  article  returns  to  the 
merchant's  store  an  obviously  sec- 
ond-hand affair  and  as  such  general- 
ly cannot  be  sold  for  more  than 
twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
original  price ;  and  then  only  after 
charges  for  cartage,  reconditioning, 
overhead  and  selling  expense  have 
been  incurred. 

The  solution  all  around  is  not  to 
be  found  by  destroying  the  install- 
ment plan  nor  by  stigmatizing  it  so 


that  the  respectable  and  responsible 
citizenry  is  ashamed  to  do  business 
on  that  basis.  The  answer  seems  to 
be  in  legitimatizing  the  plan  and  in 
supervising  more  carefully  the  ex- 
tension of  credit. 

The  day  the  public  becomes  con- 
vinced that  a  man's  ability  to  pur- 
chase on  time  is  actually  public 
testimony  to  the  reliability  of  his 
personal  credit,  we  shall  see  an  ease 
of  selling,  a  production  and  a  pros- 
perity beyond  any  we  have  imagined. 

We  know  that  legitimate  credit, 
not  cash,  is  the  basis  of  our  past  and 
present  business  prosperity.  Yet 
some  are  inclined  to  apply  credit 
solely  to  use  between  businesses. 
And  what  are  businesses  generally? 
Organizations  that  buy  and  sell  only 
so  that  whatever  they  are  doing  or 
making  may  terminate  in  the  homes 
of  the  country  and  with  the  people 
who  live  in  them. 

Of  what  avail,  then,  is  a  free  flow 
of  credit  and  money  between  busi- 
nesses if  it  does  not  extend  to  the 
people  and  the  homes  who  and  which 
make  business  possible? 

Buying    at    long    intervals    with 

[CONTINUED  ON   PAGE  67] 
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Portions  of  Address  of  the  President  of  Association  of  National  Tl 
Advertisers  Before  Four  A's  Convention,  Washington,  D.  C.J] 


OUR  American  system  repre- 
sents the  greatest  develop- 
ment in  high-pressure  sales 
and  advertising  practice  in  the 
world's  history.  Each  year's  quota 
shatters  all  precedents.  This  char- 
acteristic has  invaded  the  magazine 
and  newspaper  field.  Hundreds  of 
millions  of  advertising  dollars  are 
being  carried  along,  feeding  the 
process,  with  very  few  stopping  to 
think  where  we  will  eventually  land. 

I  am  a  manufacturer,  primarily 
interested  in  selling  goods  at  a 
profit.  You,  our  agents,  are  in  the 
sole  business  of  making  the  dollars 
we  spend  yield  larger  returns.  It 
is  fitting  that  I,  representing  manu- 
facturers who  supply  the  funds  that 
you  expend,  should  point  out  factors 
that  many  concerns  view  with  un- 
easiness. 

Let  me  quote  one  of  the  large 
grocery  specialty  advertisers,  whose 
line  fs  known  by  every  housewife  in 
America: 

It  has  been  said  that  we  are  in  the 
day  of  super-competition.  Let  me  sug- 
gest side  by  side  with  that,  that  we  are 


also  in  the  day  of  super-advertising.  A 
princely  sum  is  being  spent  annually  in 
the  bid  of  the  manufacturer  for  a  slice 
of  the  public's  spending  dollar.  This 
has  caused  a  mad  scramble  among  pub- 
lications for  a  share  of  the  manufac- 
turer's advertising  dollar.  Two  ills  have 
followed:  publications  of  such  volume 
that  several  evenings  of  leisure  are  re- 
quired to  review  any  one  issue,  and  a 
forcing  of  circulation  beyond  its  nat- 
ural bounds.  Publications  have  invaded 
each  others  fields,  thus  multiplying 
duplication  and  increasing  costs.  We 
know,  of  course,  that  forced  circulation 
does  not  have  the  value  of  natural  cir- 
culation, and  so  this  publication  com- 
petition through  lessened  reader  inter- 
est on  their  total  circulation  combined 
with  increased  rates  has  tended  to 
lessen  the  pull  of  the  advertising  dol- 
lar. 

Of  the  many  factors  that  have 
caused  this  decrease  in  the  effective- 
ness of  advertising,  I  will  mention 
five: 

(1)  Decreasing  visibility  of  a 
given  advertisement  compared  with 
the  same  size  of  space  used  a  few 
years  ago.  This  is  due  largely  to 
the  increased  advertising  lineage 
carried  by  most  publications. 

(2)  The  growing  use  of  color  in 


advertising  at  a  greatly  increased 
rate,  which  is  gradually  forcing  ad- 
vertisers to  use  color  in  order  to 
maintain  a  dominating  position,  and 
is  making  it  more  and  more  difficult 
for  concerns  with  small  appropria- 
tions to  be  seen. 

(3)  The  material  increase  in  pub- 
lications, which  raises  the  cost  of 
maintaining  a  dominating  position 
or  even  a  significant  position  in  the 
public  eye. 

(4)  Forced  circulation  methods 
that  carry  publications  beyond  their 
normal  market,  with  relative  in- 
creases in  rates  and,  in  many  cases, 
a  decrease  in  returns  per  thousand 
circulation. 

(5)  Changing  habits  in  the  Amer- 
ican home  due  to  automobiles,  hard 
roads,  movies,  radio,  etc.,  that  ma- 
terially decrease  the  time  available 
for  reading  publications.  The  very 
growth  of  homeopathic  dose  publi- 
cations that  cover  all  important 
topics  of  the  day  in  a  few  terse 
paragraphs,  proves  that  point  and 
further  increases  the  competition 
for  reader  attention. 
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One  Exceeds  Nineteen/ 

The  daily  circulation  of  The  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune  now 
exceeds  the  combined  circulation  of 
all  the  nineteen  other  daily  news- 
papers published  in  the  center  two- 
thirds  of  Iowa. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  a  campaign  in  The  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune  exerts  so  great 
an  influence  on  Iowa  jobbers,  retailers  and 
consumers  ? 

Circulation  of  Des  Moines  Newspapers 

Net  paid  averages  6  months  ending  September  30,  1926. 

Daily  Register  and  Tribune 180,260 

Sunday   Register 150,233 

Second  Daily  Newspaper 48,553 

W\)t  pe£  ffloimg  fte^fer  an&  tribune 
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A  Bond  House  Breaks  a  Tradition 


How  One  Firm  Won  Its  Salesmen  Over  to  Advertising 


By  John  J.  McCarthy 


THE  tobacco  companies 
have  not  yet  dared  to 
advertise  their  ciga- 
rettes to  women,  but  reputa- 
ble bond  and  investment 
houses,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  defying  their  own  tradi- 
tion and  convention  by 
launching  complete  advertis- 
ing and  merchandising  cam- 
paigns. For  old  investment 
companies  to  advertise  their 
wares,  as  the  average  manu- 
facturer does,  is  a  move,  as 
unusual  and  provocative  of 
■comment  in  financial  circles 
as  smokes-for-women  copy 
would  be  in  the  world  of  to- 
bacco. 

According  to  the  best  Wall 
Street  traditions,  advertising 
has  never  been  considered 
good  form.  Even  the  most 
lenient  Ward  McAllister  in 
financial  circles  would  look 
askance  upon  any  copy 
which  contained  an  active 
selling  idea.  And,  as  to  having  a 
complete  merchandising  plan  be- 
hind financial  copy,  and  getting  the 
salesmen  to  use  advertising  to  se- 
cure business  .  .  .  well,  it  just 
shouldn't  be  done! 

Consequently,  most  of  the  adver- 
tising which  comes  out  of  Wall 
Street,  is  confined  either  to  tech- 
nically worded  offerings  —  often 
written  by  lawyers — or  to  purely 
institutional  copy. 

The  advertising  agencies  serving 
these  investment  houses  have 
geared  their  efficiency  more  in  the 
direction  of  placing  space  quickly 
and  accurately  than  of  developing 
copy  and  merchandising  ideas. 
Strictly  speaking,  they  are  special- 
ized rather  than  general  agencies. 

The  average  bond  salesman  has 
the  deep-rooted  prejudice  of  the 
financial  world  against  advertising. 
None  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
manufacturer's  salesman  has  crept 
into  his  veins.  The  bond  man  feels 
now,  as  the  manufacturer's  sales- 
man felt  at  the  dawn  of  the  adver- 
tising era,  that  advertising  will 
eventually  displace  him. 

However,     the    new    advertising 


Is  Your  Bond  Account 
Safeguarded  by  the 

^7  BASICS 

/  of  investment? 
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A.  B.  Leach  l&  Co.,  inc. 


61  Cedar  Street,  New  York  City 


How  this  was  accomplished 
is  an  interesting  story  in  it- 
self: 

According  to  E  d  m  o  n  d 
Boushelle,  the  advertising 
manager,  the  copy  of  the 
Leach  campaign  is  a  com- 
bination of  the  institutional 
and  sales  types.  It  retains 
the  background  of  the  tradi- 
tional financial  advertising, 
and  yet  makes  a  direct  effort 
to  sell.  The  seven  basics  of 
investment ;  namely,  alloca- 
tion, distribution,  maturities, 
marketability,  dispersion,  in- 
come flow  and  vigilance 
compose  the  actual  copy  ap- 
peal. 

This  advertising  shows 
the  investor  how  he  can 
strengthen  his  bond  struc- 
ture by  having  his  list  of 
holdings  regularly  ratio-au- 
dited according  to  these 
seven  basics;  offering,  at  the 
same  time,  the  facilities  of 
day  is  already  dawning  for  him.  the  Leach  Company  to  ratio-audit 
Prominent  investment  houses  of  his  securities  and  to  make  recom- 
long,  honorable  standing,  are  be-  mendations.  This  idea  is  being  ex- 
ginning  to  inject  selling  ideas  into  ploited  in  large  newspaper  space, 
their  advertising;  and  are  begin-  supported  by  several  attractive 
ning  to  educate  their  salesmen  in  mailing  pieces,  picturing  minutely 
the  possibilities  of  the  rightly-  the  advantages  of  a  Leach  Ratio- 
gauged  advertising  campaign.     The    Audit. 

bond  men  are  beginning  to  see  "The  success  of  such  an  ad- 
financial  advertising  in  a  new  and  vertising  campaign,"  stated  Mr. 
brighter  light.  Boushelle,  "depends  absolutely  upon 

the  cooperation  you  get  from  your 

TYPICAL  of  this  new  financial  salesmen.  They  can  easily  d:s- 
advertising  movement  is  the  courage  customers  from  sending  in 
present  campaign  of  the  A.  B.  Leach  their  securities  for  a  ratio-audit; 
&  Co.,  Inc..  one  of  the  oldest  invest-  which  would  block  the  purpose  of 
ment  houses  in  New  York.  The  the  campaign  and  kill  the  adver- 
Leach  advertising  is  packed  with  tising  in  the  bud. 
selling  facts — an  out  and  out  depar-  "Consequently,  before  making  the 
ture  from  the  old  type  of  financial  advertising  public,  we  sold  it  com- 
'advertising.  pletely  to  our  salesmen.    We  proved 

In  addition,  this  campaign  has  to  them  that  the  campaign  would 
been  merchandized  from  every  make  their  selling  efforts  easier, 
angle,  and  completely  accepted  by  and  that  they  were  really  the  king- 
the  entire  Leach  organization,  es-  pins  upon  whom  the  success  of  the 
pecially  by  the  salesmen.  The  latter  advertising  rested.  They  alone 
are  not  merely  acquiescent  to  the  could  either  make  or  break  the 
new  style  of  advertising.     They  are     campaign." 

enthusiastic  about  it.  They  employ  Here  is  how  Mr.  Boushelle  won 
(his  advertising  in  selling  to  every  over  the  Leach  salesmen  to  adver- 
prospective  customer  on  their  lists,    tising    in     general,     and    to    their 
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The  Agency's  Position  in 
Business  Economics 

By  Clarence  D.  Newell 

President.  Newell-Emmett  Company,  Inc.,  New  York 


THROUGHOUT  the  whole  his- 
tory of  this  business  or  pro- 
fession of  ours,  the  subject  of 
agency  remuneration  has  been  re- 
ceiving endless  discussion.  Pub- 
lishers, advertisers  and  advertising 
managers  have  all  taken  a  hand  in 
it,  and  now  the  Government,  through 
its  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
seems  to  be  taking  an  interest  in  it 
also;  very  indirectly  and  very  tenta- 
tively, it  is  true,  but  none  the  less 
embarrassingly  to  us  if  their  appar- 
ent viewpoint  is  supported  by  law. 
Now,  it  is  rather  a  surprising 
thing,  with  all  this  discussion  going 
on,  and  most  of  it  of  a  critical  na- 
ture, that  the  advertising  agents 
themselves  have  never  taken  a  very 
active  part  in  it.  It  might  almost  be 
said  that  the  usual  agency  attitude 
has  been  one  of  negative  defense, 
with  its  strongest  gesture  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  opposition  to  originate 
a  better  system  if  they  do  not  like 
the  present  one. 

And  when  one  wanders  around 
among  one's  fellow-agents  and  dis- 
cusses the  subject  with  them,  it  is 
again  surprising  to  find  the  differ- 
ences of  opinion  and  the  differences 
of  understanding  of  the  basic  princi- 
ples that  underlie  our  method  of 
business. 

There  are  only  two  interests  to  be 
considered  in  any  discussion  of  the 
present  system  of  remuneration : 
that  of  the  advertiser  and  that  of 
the  publisher.  Between  these  two 
stands  the  agent,  a  factor  not  arbi- 
trarily created  over  night,  but 
gradually  developed  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing needs  of  both  of  the  inter- 
ests involved. 

Obviously,  however,  the  agent  is 
an  intermediate  factor,  not  a  princi- 
pal, and  the  methods  by  which  this 
intermediate  factor  operates  cannot, 
therefore,  be  considered  in  any  re- 
lation to  the  advantage  or  disadvan- 
tage to  the  agent,  but  must  be 
considered  solely  as  to  their  advan- 
tages or  disadvantages  to  the  two 
prime  factors  in  the  situation,  for 
whose  benefit  the  agent  exists. 
If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  inter- 


ests of  publisher  and  of  advertiser 
are  identical  and  that  the  present 
system  best  meets  this  identical  in- 
terest, then  the  present  system 
should    remain. 

If,  however,  it  is  found  that,  be- 
cause of  conflicting  interests  be- 
tween advertiser  and  publisher,  the 
present  system  is  not  of  advantage 
to  both  interested  parties,  then  the 
present  system  is  inequitable  and 
should  be  changed. 

THE  first  point  to  be  covered, 
then,  is  to  consider  and  compare 
the  interests  of  advertiser  and  of 
publisher  and  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  are  identical  or 
the  points  at  which  they  diverge. 

Advertising  may  be  considered 
both  as  a  method  of  business  and  as 
a  productive  service  to  business. 

Advertising  as  a  method  of  busi- 
ness has  for  its  objective  the  in- 
crease of  sales  volume. 

Its  cost  may  be  added  to  current 
selling  expense  in  the  belief  that 
such  addition  will  increase  profit  to 
a  greater  degree  than  it  increases 
expense.  Or  it  may  be  invested  out 
of  capital  or  surplus  in  the  belief 
that  at  some  future  time  it  will  yield 
a  profit  on  that  investment. 

In  either  case,  whether  as  a  cur- 
rent expense  or  as  an  investment,  its 
objective  is  the  increase  of  sales  vol- 
ume at  an  eventual  profit. 

The  mere  use  of  advertising,  how- 
ever, does  not  guarantee  the  attain- 
ment of  this  objective. 

The  hazard  of  advertising,  and 
please  note  that  term  well,  for  I  am 
going  to  use  it  frequently,  is  prob- 
ably greater  than  in  any  other  form 
of  sales  expense  or  of  investment. 
And,  if  that  hazard  goes  against  the 
advertiser,  there  is  no  salvage,  for 
he  has  bought  a  thing  which  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  sell  again,  even 
at  a  loss. 

Any  system,  therefore,  that 
lessens  the  hazard  of  advertising  is 
one  in  which  the  advertiser  has  a 
vital  interest. 

Advertising  as  a  productive  serv- 
ice to  business  divides  into  two  dis- 


tinct parts: 

First,  the  production  and  sale  of 
the  medium  through  which  adver- 
tisements reach  the  public. 

Second,  the  selection  and  use  of 
that  medium  to  the  best  advantage 
of  the  advertiser. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  1925  near- 
ly $400,000,000  was  spent  by  adver- 
tising in  newspaper  and  periodical 
space,  exclusive  of  local  newspaper 
advertising.  Of  this  amount,  ap- 
proximately eighty-five  per  cent  was 
paid  to  those  who  provided  the 
medium  for  carrying  the  advertise- 
ments to  the  public.  The  remaining 
fifteen  per  cent  covered  the  cost  of 
using  this  medium  selectively  and 
of  creating  the  matter  to  be  com- 
municated. 

The  publishers  of  the  country  are 
the  providers  of  this  medium.  Their 
revenues  from  its  sales  not  only 
must  yield  them  a  fair  profit  on  op- 
erating cost,  but  must  justify  the 
tremendous  investments  that  they 
have  made  in  production  side  of 
their  business,  for  these  invest- 
ments could  not  be  justified  on  the 
revenue  from  the  sale  of  their  pub- 
lications alone. 

THE  retention  and  development  of 
the  market  for  this  medium  is  a 
matter  of  prime  necessity  to  the  pub- 
lisher, and  this  market  can  be  pro- 
tected and  increased  only  in  ratio 
to  the  decrease  in  the  hazard  of  ad- 
vertising to  the  advertiser. 

Therefore,  the  cutting  down  of 
this  hazard  of  advertising  is  an  iden- 
tical interest  of  both  advertiser  and 
publisher,  and  it  is  the  most  vital 
interest  that  each  has  in  relation  to 
the  whole  subject. 

If,  then,  the  advertising  agent 
does  not  serve  this  common  interest, 
his  total  elimination  rather  than  the 
method  of  his  remuneration  is  the 
question  of  greatest  moment  to  both 
advertiser  and  publisher,  for  he  rep- 
resents a  cost  of  approximately  fif- 
teen per  cent  to  the  advertiser  and 
to  the  publisher. 

The  modern  agency  is  a  group  of 
specialists    who    bring    to    bear    on 
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The  TALK  OF  THE  TOWN.? 


HE:  epZ  am  sending  your  sister* The  White  Box9 for 

her  birthday." 

SHE:  "Good  idea!  And  don't  forget  that  we  are  twins!" 

The  line  of  Park  &  Tilford  Candies  is  extensive  and  elaborate. 

The  simplest  package  of  all  was  chosen  as  a  value-demonstrat- 
ing leader,  named  "The  White  Box",  and  advertised  with  an 
Interrupting  Idea. 

The  result  is  steadily  increasing  sales,  not  only  of  "The  White 
Box",  but  of  all  Park  &  Tilford  Candies. 

The  Federal  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  of  6  East  39th  Street, 
New  York,  have  here  applied  their  Interrupting  Idea  principle 
to  the  merchandise  as  well  as  to  the  copy  and  the  art. 
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What  You  Can  Learn  From 
Freight  Tariffs 

By  Albert  H.  Meredith 


IT  is  but  natural  to  think  that  a 
freight  rate  is  a  matter  of  quot- 
ing so  many  cents  per  100-pounds 
to  transport  the  goods.  It  is  not. 
It  is  more. 

In  the  market,  the  price  for  a 
bushel  of  peas  is  definite.  In  quot- 
ing a  freight  rate  the  price  (that 
is,  the  cost  of  transporting  the 
goods)  hinges  on  a  second  element: 
Are  the  peas  to  be  used  as  vegetables 
or  for  soil  fertilizer?  The  freight 
rate  in  one  case  will  be  about  four 
times  what  it  would  be  in  the  other. 

Is  the  ordinary  dauber,  as  used  by 
a  shoe-black,  a  toilet  appliance  or  a 
piece  of  machinery?  The  highest 
court  was  obliged  to  decide  between 
two  freight  rates  to  determine  this 
dispute.  Here  is  another  instance. 
"Pearline"  is  advertised  as  suitable 
for  laundry  purposes  and  also  for 
toilet  uses.  When  shipped  by 
freight,  the  one  purpose  yields  one 
rate  quotation  while  the  other  gives 
a  different  one;  the  lower  demanded 
by  the  manufacturer  and  the  higher 
assessed  by  the  railroads.  Again 
the  courts  had  to  adjudicate. 

A  shipper  would,  without  second 
thought,  ship  raisins  as  "dried 
fruit."  If  he  did  so  he  would  be 
penalizing  himself  for  his  thought- 
lessness (or  lack  of  expert  counsel) 
because    raisins    enjoy    low    freight 


rates;  a  favor  originally  granted  to 
the  California  growers  in  order  to 
permit  them  to  compete  in  Eastern 
markets  with  European  raisins,  but 
since  extended  for  all  raisin  ship- 
ments eastbound  but  not  westbound : 
a  concrete  illustration  of  the  freight 
rate  being  controlled  by  market 
competition. 

The  "rate"  for  any  commodity  is 
a  compound  of  two  separate  and  dis- 
tinct factors.  One  has  to  do  with 
the  transportation  service;  the  other 
with  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the 
goods.  In  a  few  sections  of  our 
coal  mining  States,  coal  is  produced 
coincidently  from  two  veins;  the  one 
thick  and  the  other  thin.  The  thin- 
vein  coal  is  more  costly  to  mine. 
Yet  for  shipment  to  the  market  the 
railroad  tariffs  distinguish  between 
"small-vein"  and  "big-vein"  coal, 
although  the  two  require  precisely 
the  same  equipment,  movement  and 
handling.  The  wage  contracts  of 
the  mines  define  the  two  grades  for 
purpose  of  wage  adjustment;  in  the 
market,  the  two  are  commercially 
different  according  to  the  percentage 
of  impurities,  but  without  reference 
to  thickness  "in  place."  For  freight- 
rate  making,  the  railroads  have 
established  a  third  definition. 

So  complicated  is  freight-rate 
making  that  the  "rate"  is  a  sort  of 


complex  of  everything.  The  "clas- 
sification" of  the  object  to  be 
shipped  is  quite  as  essential  as  the 
cents  per  100-pounds  for  the  trans- 
portation. The  result  is  that  delib- 
erate mis-classification — always  of 
course  with  the  shipper  trying  to 
under-classify  and  the  railroads  to 
over-classify — never  ends.  A  com- 
mon device  for  favoritism  is  for  the 
carrier  to  encourage  under-classifica- 
tion,  whereby  the  shipper  obtains  a 
lesser  price  for  the  transportation 
through  falsely  describing  the  com- 
modity. 

SINCE  the  freight  rate  is  a  com- 
plex of  two  elements,  the  traffic 
expert  does  more  than  merely  con- 
tend for  the  lowest  quotation  (it 
being  taken  for  granted  that  his  is 
also  the  task  of  determining  rout- 
ings ) .  He  is  continually  on  the  alert 
for  more  favorable  classifications  of 
the  company's  raw  materials  and  its 
finished  outbound  product.  The 
size  and  shape  of  a  bale  of  cotton, 
the  number  of  steel  "ties"  that  bind 
it,  and  the  density  of  compression 
alter  the  cost  of  shipment;  for  ocean 
carriage,  penalties  accrue  and  occa- 
sionally liability  to  the  vessel  fol- 
lows for  certain  careless  baling.  In 
domestic  shipment,  many  commodi- 
ties enjoy  a  lower  rating  when 
[continued  on  page  881 
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It  takes 
seven 
hours 

To  prepare  for  President  Forge 

the  trade  news  resume  he  reads  in  three  minutes 


The  head  of  the  Reader  Service  Depart- 
ment each  week  goes  into  "heavy"  con- 
ference with  the  Managing  Editor,  to 
glean  from  the  galley  proofs  the  news  of 
the  week's  issue.  Story  after  story  is 
read,  appraised,  reviewed  in  the  smallest 
possible  number  of  words  which  will  tell 
the  busy  reader  whether  he  wants  to  read 
the  article. 


It  is  a  long  and  tedious  job  and  must  be 
accurately  and  concisely  done  or  is  worse 
than  worthless.  But  it  is  done  each  week, 
then  printed  on  an  orange  bordered  in- 
sert in  the  heart  of  the  editorial  section 
so  it  can  be  instantly  found  without  con- 
sulting page  numbers  or  indices — all  to 
save  a  few  minutes  for  Mr.  Busy  Reader. 


That's  why  he  reads  THE  IRON  AGE 

It's  just  another  source  of  the  reader  interest  that 

keeps  the  renewal  percentage  high — and  makes  The 

Iron  Age  the  choice  of  1200  regular  advertisers  who 

want  their  advertising  read. 


Dfhe  J\ational  Publication 
of  the  Metal  Diodes 
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The  Tone  of  Voice  in  Copy 

By  G.  W.  Freeman 


EASY  to  write,  hard  to  read," 
was  declared  by  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  to  be  an  axiom  of 
the  scrivener's  art  .  .  .  and  ad- 
vertising writing  cannot  escape  the 
laws  that  govern  the  creation  of  all 
effective  copy. 

Two  people  utter  identical  phrases, 
and  one  repels  by  his  truculent 
gruffness,  whereas  the  other  with 
soft  and  pleasing  tones,  charms. 
That  is  a  matter  of  tone  of  voice. 

The  printed  word  offers  few  me- 
chanical devices  for  indicating 
stress  and  manner,  and  so  the  ad- 
vertising writer  must  employ  words 
as  tools  for  modifying  stress  and 
tone,  and  by  his  literary  style  de- 
velop a  pleasing  tone  of  voice  in  his 
copy. 

The  pictorial  side  gets  painful 
thought  so  as  to  make  the  advertise- 
ment appeal.  And  then  the  one  ele- 
ment that  can  really  appeal  to  the 
mind  and  to  the  imagination  is  dis- 
missed with  "Make  it  brief,"  or 
"Just  talk  naturally." 

"Natural"  copy  is  the  hardest  to 
write.  It  takes  most  labor,  that  is, 
if  it  seems  natural.  For  most  copy 
that  is  written  "just  like  you  talk" 
reads  like  nothing  under  heaven. 

Here  is  a  piece  of  copy  written 
"naturally"  by  an  engineer  for  a 
manufacturer  of  rubber  belts: 

".  .  .  the  present  day  farmer  will 
buy  only  the  best,  regardless  of  initial 
cost,  for  experience  has  taught  him 
that  low  first  costs  invariably  mean 
higher  ultimate  costs." 

That's  natural  writing.     But  does  it 
sound  as  natural  as  this: 

"Did  you  ever  buy  a  likely  looking 
scrub  cow  only  to  find  that  she  never 
gave  enough  milk  to  pay  for  her  feed? 
If  you  have,  you've  learned  that  low 
first  cost  does  not  always  pay  best. 
There  are  scrubs  among  farm  belts, 
and  there  are  pure-breds,  and  you 
know  which  kind  will  give  you  satis- 
faction." 

Professional  rhetoricians  bid  us 
avoid  "alliteration's  artful  aid." 
And  yet  there  is  a  valid  reason  why 
we,  as  copy  writers,  should  employ 
it.  Alliteration  formed  the  basis  of 
the  early  poetry  of  our  race,  and 
that  early  influence  is  persistent. 


Portions  of  an  address  delivered  before 
the  Direct  Mail  Advertising  Association  at 
Detroit. 


Our  forefathers,  sitting  through 
long  cold  evenings  in  their  draughty 
halls,  drank  and  sang  in  unison, 
eagerly  beating  time  to  the  allitera- 
tive syllables  of  the  song.  Consider 
this  stanza  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle   (937  A.D.)  : 

Her  Aethelstan  cynig,  eorla  drighten 
beorna   beahgifa,   and   his   brothor   eac 
Eadmund  Aethling,  ealdor  laugne  tir 
ge  slogan  aet  Saecce,  suorda  ecgum. 

Vowels  alliterated  with  any  other 
vowels,  as  in  the  first  and  third 
lines.  See  how  the  b's  beat  through 
the  second  line,  and  the  s's  through 
the  fourth. 

Alliteration  is  valuable  in  head- 
lines. "Montreal  or  Miami,  it's  all 
the  same  to  a  Marmon,"  is  more 
effective  than  "Palm  Beach  or  Que- 
bec, it's  all  the  same  to  a  Marmon." 
The  value  of  the  alliteration  is  in  its 
swing  and  tinkle. 

But  alliteration  is  attractive  and 
useful  only  in  headlines.  In  body 
text  it  gives  an  effect  of  insincerity. 
Consider  this  bit  of  copy  which  ap- 
peared in  a  booklet  issued  years  ago 
by  an  advertising  agency: 

"We  produce  copy  that  causes  pros- 
pects to  pause,  ponder  and  purchase." 

That  not  only  sounds  straiyted,  it 
bears  the  earmarks  of  the  "smart 
alec." 

RHYME  is  always  to  be  avoided 
in  headlines,  just  as  every 
copywriter  shuns  accidental  rhymes 
in  the  body  of  his  text.  And  yet, 
while  rhymed  headlines  and  rhymed 
text  are  anathema,  rhymed  slogans 
are  worth  their  weight  in  platinum 
because  they  jingle  around  in  the 
brain  like  an  unforgettable  tune: 

"The  Wilson  Label  Protects  Your 
Table." 

"Read  and  Write  by  Emeralite." 

These  belong  right  along  with 
"Thirty  days  hath  September"  and 
"Punch,  brothers,  punch  with  care, 
punch  in  the  presence  of  the  pas- 
sengaire."  And  for  the  same  good 
reason — we  can't  forget  the  rhyme. 

We  all  know  that  words  suggest 
related  ideas — connotation.  The 
more  pleasing  the  connotation,  the 
more  pleasing  the  effect  of  the  word. 
The  classic  horrible  example  once 
quoted    by    an    otherwise    intelligent 


advertising  man  was  "Make  the  old 
home  into  a  new  house."  And  I  per- 
sonally don't  believe  that  any  adver- 
tising man,  not  even  the  boss's 
younger  brother,  ever  wrote  that! 

But  aside  from  their  connotation, 
are  there  any  pleasing  words — or 
unpleasing  ones?  In  and  of  them- 
selves, pleasant  or  unpleasant? 

THUS  there  is  a  displeasing  se- 
quence: The  liquids,  "1"  and  "r," 
are  closely  related  in  sound,  and 
like  people  that  are  closely  related, 
they  do  not  get  along  well  together. 
Consider  this  sentence  from  a  re- 
cent "Sunmaid  Raisin"  page  adver- 
tisement in  the  Post: 

"If  you  like  delicious,  wholesome, 
full  fruited  raisin  bread." — 

I  defy  anyone  to  read  that  the 
first  time  and  not  say,  "delicious, 
wholesome,  full  fluited  raisin  bread," 
or  at  least  "Full  fruited  laisin  bled." 

It's  like  that  classic  tongue 
twister,  "The  rat  ran  over  the  roof 
with  a  lump  of  raw  liver  in  its 
mouth." 

Discordant  sounds  have  their  use, 
however,  for  the  skillful  copy  writer 
will  employ  them  when  he  touches 
lightly  on  those  conditions  which  he 
wishes  to  appear  unpleasant.  Thus 
a  Weed  Chain  advertisement,  which 
described  the  "smug"  content  of  the 
foolish  driver  who  left  his  chains 
back  in  the  garage. 

But  on  the  positive  side  of  the 
subject.     Are  there  pleasing  words? 

Who  does  not  roll  such  words  as 
these  under  his  tongue? 


Power 
Purple 

I  'I  ■  .1  ,  1  !--. 


Progress 

Proven 

Providence 


And  as  for  "profit" — the  greatest 
of  these  is  Profit. 

Closely  allied  to  "v"  is  "f,"  and 
r-p-f  is  almost  as  pleasing  at  r-p-v. 

Consider  these  trade  names — 

Paramount   Pictures 

Packard 

Peerless 

Pierce  Arrow 

and 
Ivory  Soap 

See  how  they  are  charged  with 
"r's"  and  "p's." 

Contrast  these  two  pieces  of  copy 
— one  full  of  "r's"  with  one  "f"  and 
one  "p."  and  the  other  a  succession 
of  "k"  sounds : 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  46] 
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NOTABLE  AMERICANS 

whose  articles  and  interviews 
have  appeared  recently  in  Cap- 
per's Farmer : 

WILLIAM  M.  JARDINE 
ELBERT  H.   GARY 
HERBERT  HOOVER 
ALEXANDER   LEGGE 
FRANK  O.  LOWDEN 
THOMAS  A.   EDISON 
FINLEY  P.   MOUNT 
OWEN  D.  YOUNG 
JULIUS  H.   BARNES 
ALFRED  P.  SLOAN.  JR. 
JOHN  N.  WILLYS 
WM.  COOPER  PROCTOR 
G.  F.  SWIFT 
GUY  E.  TRIPP 
WILLIAM   WRIGLEY,  JR. 
POWEL  CROSLEY.  JR. 
L.  W.  BALDWIN 
E.  H.  H.  SIMMONS 
SAMUEL   M.  VAUCLAIN 
E.  J.  BODMAN 
AARON  SAPIRO 
L.  F.  LOREE 
BRIG.-GEN.  H.   M.  LORD 
DR.  CHAS.  M.  SHELDON 


The  experienced  advertiser  strives  to  ob- 
tain preferred  position  in  the  media  carry- 
ing his  advertising.  The  advantages  of  cer- 
tain positions  are  so  well  known  that  they 
often  command  a  premium. 

In  its  natural  sphere  of  concentration 
and  influence  Capper's  Fanner  has  the 
"preferred  position"  of  the  entire  farm 
market.  Its  thirteen  states  produce  a 
majority  of  the  major  food  crops,  a  half 
of  the  cotton  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  dairy  and  poultry  products.  This 
produced  wealth  means  great  accumu- 
lated wealth  and  buying  power. 

DntinctiveCopy 

With  his  preferred  position  the  advertiser 
strives  for  distinctive  copy — forceful,  in- 
teresting copy  that  will  demand  attention 
and  command  respect 
The  editorial  contents  of  Capper's 
Farmer  is  "distinctive  copy," — terse, 
interesting  material  so  personally  keyed 
to  its  territory  that  it  has  the  respect  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  ambitious 
farmers.  Agricultural  problems  as  seen 
by  the  business  world  are  discussed  in 
Capper's  Farmer  by  many  notable 
Americans.  Farmers  themselves  write 
50  per  cent  of  the  material,  county 
agents  and  staff  writers  contribute 
much,  hack  free  lances  none.  It's  unlike 
any  other  national  farm  paper. 


(dPpefsBrmer 

Published  at  Topeka,  Kansas     —     by  Arthur  Capper 


NEW    YORK 


CLEVELAND 


KANSAS  CITY 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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The  8pt.  Page 

adds  **'« 


A  DVERTISING    plays    too    large    a  It   seemed   to   me   that  this  was   not 

l\  part  in  modern  life.  That  was  quite  comprehensive  as  a  specification, 
-L-  -*-  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  but  I  couldn't  think  what  was  lacking, 
majority  of  the  audience  at  the  Inter-  But  my  Boston  friend  H.  L.  S.  supplied 
national  Debate  between  Cambridge  the  missing  ingredient.  "Sometimes." 
University  and  Columbia  University  in  he  observed,  "it  seems  as  though  it 
New  York  the  other  evening. 

I  couldn't  be  there  myself,  but  I 
agree  with  the  decision.  Or  at  least  I 
think  commercial  advertising  has  come 
to  play  too  large  a  part  in  our  lives. 
It  is  insistently  demanding,  and  so  in- 
fluential for  selfish  purposes.  But  I 
believe  that  advertising  is  going  to 
play  a  much  larger  part  in  our  lives 
within  the  next  ten  years;  and  to  our 
benefit.  It  seems  as  though  we  are  on 
the  verge  of  discovering  how  to  use  ad- 
vertising for  unselfish  social  purposes 


also  requires  a  tremendous  amount  of 
luck!" 

—8-pt— 

At  the  masthead  of  the  militant  Carl 
Magee's  New  Mexico  paper  appears 
this  quotation:  "Give  light  and  the 
people  will  find  the  way." 

Isn't  that  a   fine  thought  for  all   of 
us   who   work   in   advertising   or   jour- 
nalism to  keep  in  mind? 
—8-pt— 

One  sometimes  wonders  if  we  of  to- 


Within    a    decade    we    are    going    to     aav  realize  just  how  fast  we  are  go 
look  back  on  the  advertising  of  today     inS-     I  was  almost  startled  this  after 


and  marvel  that  so  little  of  it  was  any- 
thing but  commercial.  For  we  shall 
be  using  advertising  to  teach  people 
how  to  use  their  money,  their  bodies, 
their  homes,  their  communities,  their 
very  lives,  more  efficiently.  Yes,  adver- 
tising will  play  a  much  larger  part  in 
our  lives  in  the  future,  but  the  com- 
plexion of  advertising  will  be  consider- 
ably changed. 

—8-pt— 


noon  when  I  ran  across  this  statement 
in  a  promotion  book  just  published  by 
the  Hartford   (Conn.)   Times: 

"It  required  ninety-nine  years  for 
the  Times  to  reach,  in  1916,  a  circu- 
lation of  27,000  copies.  Now,  ten  years 
later,  it  reaches  55,000." 

Something  to  ponder,  that:  ten  years 
to  double  the  record  of  nearly  a  hun- 


Bruce  Barton  sends  me  a  copy  of  a 
letter  in  his  father's  collection  which 
throws  an  interesting  light  on  news- 
paper publishing  in  Lincoln's  time. 
Nowadays  much  advertising  is  foisted 
onto  the  newspapers  in  the  guise  of 
news,  but  in  the  1860's  it  seems  that 
much  news  was  run  as  advertising. 

The  letter  in  Dr.  Barton's  collection 
is  from  W.  J.  McDonald,  secretary  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  to  the  Hon. 
Solomon  Foot,  Senator  from  Vermont, 
in  reply  to  the  Senator's  request  for 
information  as  to  the  cost  of  advertis- 
ing Lincoln's  second  inaugural  in  the 
Washington  papers.     It  reads: 

OFFICE    OF    SECRETARY 
OF  U.  S.  SENATE 
Washington,  Feb.  27th,  1866, 
Hon.  Solomon  Foot, 
United  States  Senator 
Dear  Sir  : 

In  answer  to  your  .inquiry  in  regard  to 
the  charges  paid  to  City  Papers  for  adver- 


"Recently,"  says  E.  W.  F.,  "you  com- 
mented on  advertisements  directed  to 
some  particular  reader,  mentioning  an 
advertisement  addressed  to  'a  married 


momentum;   but  to  a   considerable   ex- 
tent it  represents  acceleration. 

Two  other  things  in  this  Times  book- 
let were  very  interesting  to  me.  One 
was  the  statement  that  the  columns 
and   terra    cotta   which   went   into   the 

man  with  two   children.'     I   wonder   if     new  building  just  erected  by   this   fa- 

you  have  ever  run  across  this  story  of     mous  old  New  England  newspaper  were 

Dean    Swift:      One   morning   the   good     from  that  little  architectural  gem,  the 

dean  began  his  sermon,  not  with  'Dear-     Madison    Square    Presbyterian   Church, 

ly  beloved  brethren,'  as  was  his  usual     which   was   razed   not   so   long   ago   to 

custom,     but     with     'Dearly     beloved     make    way   for   the    Metropolitan    Life     diary:  "The  most  powerful  weapon  for 

Roger,'    for    Roger,    his    parish    clerk,     annex.     The   other  was  this  delightful     the  conquest  of  real  happiness  in  life  is 

was  the  only  person  present."  cut  of  the  birthplace  of  the  Times  (the     to  emit  from  one's  self,  like  a  spider, 

To    me   the    interesting   thing   about     building  to  the  right  of  the  alley)    on     without  any  restraints,  a  whole  lot  of 

this    story    is     that     had    the     church     New  Year's  Day,  1817.  love  and   to   catch   into   it  whomsoever 

one  encounters." 


to  inform  you  that  there  was  paid  : 

To  the  National  Republican  $107.40 

"     Evening  Star  75.00 

"      "     Nat.  Intelligencer  45.00 

The  Chronical  also  advertised   it  but  has 
not  yet  rendered  its  bill. 

With    sincere   hopes   of    your   speedy    res- 
toration   to    health,    and    your    accustomed 
seat  in  the  Senate,  I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 
Most  truly  &  sincerely. 

Tour  friend  and  servant. 

W.  J.  McDonald. 

— 8-pt— 
Count  Leo  Tolstoy  wrote  in  an  early 


been  full,  the  sermon  would 
have  been  listened  to  with 
the  greater  attention  by 
the  entire  congregation  had 
the  dean  begun  his  sermon, 
"Dearly  beloved  Roger"  just 
the  same.  For  people  do  like 
to  listen  in  on  other  people's 
affairs.  Few  advertisers  seem 
to  realize  this. 

— 8-pt— 
"The  task  of  an  investigator 
requires  for  its  success  the 
toughness  of  a  soldier,  the 
temper  of  a  saint,  and  the 
training  of  a  scholar,"  says 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy. 


— 8-pt— 
October  23d  marked  an  in- 
teresting milestone  in  Boston 
advertising,  for  it  was  the 
70th  birthday  of  one  of  Bos- 
ton's oldest  advertising  men — 
Franklin  P.  Shumway.  It  was 
forty-six  years  ago  that  Mr. 
Shumway  set  up  in  business  as 
an  advertising  agent  under  the 
name  Franklin  P.  Shumway 
Co.,  and  in  this  young  profes- 
sion of  advertising  forty-six 
years  is  almost  antiquity! 
May  F.  P.  S.  live  many  years 
longer ! 
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Would  Your  Product 

Be  "At  Home"  in 

This  House 

? 


Would  it  contribute  to  proper  construction,  equipment  or  embellishment?  Would  it 
enhance  interior  decoration  or  furnishings,  or  lend  beauty  to  the  lawn  and  grounds? 
This  attractive  home  with  its  livable  atmosphere  and  impression  of  well-being  is 
typical  of  the  80,000  homes  (and  more)  into  which  The  House  Beautiful  goes  on  its 
twelve  monthly  visits  each  year. 

And  it  is  in  such  homes  as  this  that  master  and  mistress  take  that  interest  in  plan, 
construction  and  ornament  which  is,  in  fact,  a  sustained  and  alert 
curiosity  in  what  makes  for  the  best  in  correctly  appointed  housing. 
With  its  ever-increasing  circulation  in  homes  of  character,  The  House 
Beautiful  not  only  affords  the  advertiser  a  thoroughly  sympathetic 
contact  but,  in  addition,  gives  an  excess  circulation  above  its  rebate- 
backed  guarantee  of  80,000  (A. B.C.  figures). 

Shall  we  submit  rate  card  by  mail  or  personal  representative? 

THE    HOUSE    BEAUTIFUL 


8  Arlington  Street 


Boston,  Massachusetts 


A  Member  of  the  Class  Grout) 


THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL 

80.000 


GRAPH  SHOWING  INCREASE  IN  NET  PAID 
CIRCULATION  FROM  ABC  FIGURES 
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Common -Sense  Buying 


[continued  from  page  20] 


Often  it  is  possible  to  show  a  manu- 
facturer from  whom  you  buy  how  to 
reduce  his  costs  and  hence  his  prices. 
That  is  a  far  more  effective  and  safer 
way  to  get  a  low  price  than  to  rely 
upon  superior  bargaining  power. 

Henry  Ford  regularly  sends  his  en- 
gineers into  the  factories  of  those  from 
whom  he  buys,  to  show  them  how  to 
reduce  costs.  But  when  Ford's  name  is 
mentioned  the  tendency  is  to  say:  "Oh, 
well,  that's  all  right  for  him.  He  can 
do  a  lot  of  things  that  others  can't 
afford  to  do.  And,  besides,  his  pur- 
chasing power  is  so  large  that  people 
will  let  him  do  things  they  wouldn't  let 
another  do." 

ALL  right,  I  will  leave  Ford  out  of  it. 
LThe  Warner  Gear  Company  of 
Muncie,  Ind.,  which  makes  transmis- 
sions, gears  and  differentials,  has  done 
the  same  thing.  It  has  aided  its  sup- 
pliers to  study  their  production  methods. 
The  Warner  Gear  Company  naturally 
expects  to  get  the  benefit  of  betterments 
in  a  lower  price,  but  the  supplier  bene- 
fits in  the  assured  retention  of  a  big 
customer  on  whom  selling  expenses 
need  no  longer  be  spent.  ■-The  lessons 
in  efficiency  which  he  learns  often  make 
him  a  better  manufacturer  all  along 
the  line. 

It  was  partly  through  its  ability  to 
get  lower  prices  in  this  way  that  the 
Warner  Gear  Company  was  able  some 
few  years  ago  to  slash  the  price  of  one 
of  its  assemblies  very  nearly  in  half. 

Although  price  is  not  all  that  there 
is  to  buying,  it  is  a  factor  which  cannot 
be  ignored. 

Insistence  on  special  products  to  suit 
a  trick  design,  which  could  just  as  well 
be  changed  so  as  to  use  a  standard 
product,  is  a  cause  of  great  waste.  So 
long  as  the  purchasing  agent  remains  a 
sort  of  glorified  clerk,  taking  orders 
from  draftsmen,  factory  foremen  and 
any  one  else  who  can  get  hold  of  a  re- 
quisition blank,  he  can  do  little  about 
this.  But  those  who  have  graduated 
into  the  councils  of  the  great,  and  who 
are  listened  to,  can  show  their  designers 
and  production  men  the  way  to  great 
economies  through  standardization. 

I  have  just  mentioned  the  fact  that 
the  Warner  Gear  Company  was  once 
able  to  cut  the  selling  price  of  one  of 
its  assemblies  about  in  half.  Part  of 
the  cut  was  made  possible  by  common- 
sense  buying.  Part  was  due  to  teach- 
ing customers  how  to  buy. 

The  company  had  been  making  a 
standard  assembly  which  just  as  it 
was  could  have  been  used  in  the  cars 
made  by  a  dozen  or  so  automobile  man- 
ufacturers. But  the  designer  of  each 
car  had  his  own  idea  as  to  how  the 
standard  assembly  should  be  changed  in 
some   unimportant   particular   to   make 


it  "distinctive."  Sometimes  the  posi- 
tion of  a  bolt-hole  was  ordered  to  be 
changed  a  fraction  of  an  inch;  another 
designer  would  want  some  other  dimen- 
sion changed  slightly. 

The  result  was  that  instead  of  getting 
the  economies  of  quantity  production, 
the  Warner  Gear  Company  was  forced 
to  make  what  should  have  been  truly  a 
standard  product  almost  as  a  custom 
tailor  makes  a  suit. 

Finally  the  Gear  Company  ap- 
proached a  customer  with  the  story.  "If 
you  will  stop  insisting  on  petty 
changes,"  it  said,  in  effect,  "we  shall 
be  able  to  achieve  economies  which  will 
enable  us  to  reduce  the  price  to  you 
materially.  Is  a  special  nut,  or  a 
shifted  bolt-hole  worth  a  half  million 
dollars  to  you?" 

It  was  not.  The  automobile  manu- 
facturers instructed  their  engineers  to 
redesign  their  products  so  that  they 
could  use  the  Gear  Company's  standard 
assembly.  As  a  result  the  costs  of 
several  makes  of  cars  were  reduced  by 
millions  of  dollars. 

Designers  seem  to  feel  that  in  order 
to  justify  their  existence,  they  must 
design.  They  would  be  worth  more  to 
their  employers  if  they  would  exert 
themselves  to  find  ways  in  which 
standard  products  could  be  used  in 
their  designs. 

A  designer  too  often  is  under  the 
sway  of  the  sales  department.  To  serve 
best  he  should  act  as  an  equalizer  to 
balance  the  usually  opposite  pulls  of 
the  sales  and  the  factory  departments. 
The  sales  department  wants  talking 
points.  It  too  often  gets  them  by  adding 
an  unnecessary  eighth  of  an  inch  to 
this  part,  or  putting  an  extra  bend  in 
that  one,  or  changing  the  formula  of 
an  alloy  slightly  from  standard.  If 
such  parts  are  made  in  the  factory,  la- 
bor and  overhead  go  up;  if  the  parts 
are  bought,  the  price — that  is  the  ma- 
terial cost — goes  up. 

TAKE  a  manufacturer  of  brass 
plumbing  fixtures  who  was  using, 
at  the  urgent  request  of  the  salesmen, 
no  less  than  sixteen  different  alloys. 
There  was  no  reason  for  it  except  to 
give  them  an  imaginary  talking  point. 
An  investigation  showed  that  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  sales  were  of  fixtures  made 
with  two  of  the  sixteen  alloys.  When  the 
superfluous  fourteen  were  discontinued, 
the  purchasing  agent  was  able  to  buy 
ingot  metal  at  a  half  cent  a  pound  be- 
low the  previous  price,  simply  because 
his  requirements  were  more  attractive 
to  the  suppliers.  There  was  no  sacrifice 
in  quality  nor  in  the  ease  of  machining 
the  product. 

Designers  who  are  allowed  to  make 
frequent  changes  in  the  style  of  the 
product  make  intelligent  buying  out  of 


the  question.  I  frequently  find  that  a 
concern  is  loaded  down  with  parts 
which  have  become  obsolete  through  the 
redesign  of  a  product.  Frequently  the 
inventory  must  be  written  down  many 
thousands  of  dollars  merely  because 
some  designer  began  redesigning  in  or- 
der to  justify  his  presence  on  the  pay- 
roll. 

Really  successful  manufacturers  are 
conservative  in  making  design  changes 
whose  value  has  not  been  proved  to  be 
worth  the  cost. 

The  practice  of  allowing  anyone  to 
specify  the  type  of  supply  he  fancies 
makes  economical  buying  practically 
out  of  the  question.  Yet  in  many 
plants  it  is  still  customary  to  give  books 
of  requisitions  to  foremen,  and  others, 
and  allow  them  to  specify  exactly  what 
they  want. 

IN  one  plant  nearly  every  foreman  had 
his  own  ideas  as  to  what  kind  of 
tool  steel  was  best  adapted  to  his  work. 
To  keep  a  moderate  supply  of  each 
variety  in  stock,  675,000  pounds  of  tool 
steel  were  required.  When  the  buying 
of  this  material  was  centralized,  a 
much  smaller  variety  was  made  stand- 
ard, based  on  tests.  The  average  in- 
ventory is  now  only  77,500  pounds.  In 
the  same  way,  by  applying  the  prin- 
ciples of  simplification,  it  has  been  pos- 
sible to  reduce  the  inventory  of  machine 
steel  from  604,000  pounds  to  73,000 
pounds.  Aside  from  the  reduction  in 
carrying  charges,  and  in  the  money  un- 
productively  tied  up,  the  business  is 
more  attractive  to  the  steel  makers. 

What  applies  to  the  manufacturer 
often  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  re- 
tailer where  sensible  buying  is  con- 
cerned. 

Retailers  face  all  of  the  problems  in 
buying  that  face  manufacturers,  and 
usually  the  buying  is  not  conducted  at 
all  scientifically.  An  interesting  and 
somewhat  revolutionary  experiment  is 
now  being  tried  by  an  organization 
which  operates  more  than  a  hundred 
five  and  ten  cent  stores. 

It  has  in  its  central  buying  office  an 
exhibit  of  the  hundreds  of  items  which 
it  buys.  Each  is  labelled  with  the  price 
which  the  concern  is  now  paying  for  it, 
and  the  quantities  in  which  it  is  bought. 

This  exhibit  is  a  constant  spur  to 
competition.  Naturally  some  of  the 
sellers  do  not  fancy  the  idea.  They 
consider  it  unethical.  Yet  if  it  is  per- 
fectly ethical  for  a  store  to  mark  the 
selling  price  upon  its  goods,  for  all  to 
see — and  any  other  policy  is  nowadays 
considered  not  quite  ethical — why  is  it 
not  equally  ethical  to  adopt  the  same 
methods  in  buying?  A  diplomatic  sales- 
man can  get  nearly  any  buyer  to  dis- 
close in  private  what  he  is  paying.  Why 
is  not  an  open  and  above  board  method 
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NTJ  This  advertisement  is  one  of  a  series  ap 
•  JD«  pearing  as  a  full  page  in  The  Enquirer 
Each  advertisement  personalizes  a  Cincinnati 
suburb  by  describing  the  type  of  woman  character 
istic  of  that  suburb;  in  each  advertisement,  too 
The  Enquirer's  coverage  of  the  district  is  shown. 


3 


Mrs*  Mt  Washington 

♦  ♦  ♦  "far  from  the  madding  crowd" 


ABROAD  street  drowses  in  the 
Autumn  sun.  Giant  maples, 
masses  of  brilliant  foliage,  nod  gently 
in  the  breeze.  A  big,  white  house, 
standing  beyond  a  leaf-strewn  lawn, 
seems  to  nod,  too,  quietly,  peacefully. 
.  .  .  You  might  be  a  million  miles 
from  any  city. 

But  step  inside  the  house.  A  wood 
fire  crackles  in  the  fireplace.  A  bridge 
table  stands  at  one  side;  a  phonograph 
is  playing  an  opera  classic.  And  over 
near  the  window,  Mrs.  Mt.  Washing- 
ton, modishly  gowned,  is  pouring  tea 
for  a  trio  of  guests  .  .  .  Nothing 
"country"  about  this  scene! 

And  actually,  Mrs.  Mt.  Washington, 
despite  the  faraway  atmosphere  of  her 
community,  is  very  close  to  the  city. 
Either  the  family  sedan  or  a  bus  will 
take  her  to  Fountain  Square  in  40 
minutes.     The  result  is  that  she  visits 


the  theaters,  the  concerts — and  the 
shops — nearly  as  often  as  does  Mrs. 
Avondale  or  Mrs.  Hyde  Park. 

Mrs.  Mt.  Washington  has  learned 
to  shop  efficiently,  too.  Each  morning 
she  sandwiches  The  Enquirer  between 
breakfast  and  housework.  She  studies 
its  shopping  news,  notes  carefully 
style  hints  and  store  announcements. 
When  she  reaches  the  shops  a  few 
hours  later,  this  information  is  still 
fresh  in  her  mind. 

Mrs.  Mt.  Washington  represents 
many  women — 201  Enquirers  are  de- 
livered daily  to  the  323  residence 
buildings  of  her  community.  But  the 
important  fact,  Mr.  Advertiser,  is  that 
her  shopping  habits  are  also  the  shop- 
ping habits  of  a  host  of  women  from 
Madisonville  to  Westwood.  And  the 
morning  paper — The  Enquirer — that 
influences  her  likewise  influences  all 
the  others. 


PAUL  BLOCK,  Incorporated 

New   York       Chicago       Detroit 

Boston  Philadelphia 
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Preaching 

and 

Practicing 


IVlORE  than  ten  years  ago  we 
were  convinced  that  direct  advertising  is  a  defi' 
nite  medium,  with  its  own  guiding  principles,  its 
own  technique,  its  own  possibilities. 

— that  where  its  use  is  indicated,  nothing  else 
can  do  the  work  so  well  as  direct  advertising. 

-that  when  it  is  indicated,  it  should  be  exc 
cuted  by  an  organization  specially  fitted  for  the 
work  by  experience,  practice,  and  by  specialized 
facilities. 

Such  convictions  prompted  the  organization  of 
Evans'Winter'Hebb  Inc.,  and  such  have  guided 
our  development  and  the  conduct  of  our  growing 
business. 

And  now  they  have  inspired  a  little  book : 

DIRECT  ADVERTISING 

How  it  is  preached  and  practiced 
as  a  definite  advertising  medium 

A  copy  of  this  booklet  will  be  gladly  sent  free 
to  executives  who  are  determined  to  use  direct 
advertising  on  a  businesslike  basis. 

EvanS'Winter-Hebb  inc.  Detroit 

822  Hancock  Avenue  West 
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The  business  of  the  Evans  -Winter-  Hebb  organization  is  the  execution  of  direct  advertising  as  a  definite  me* 
dium,  for  the  preparation  and  production  of  which  it  has  within  itself  both  personnel  and  complete  facilities: 
Marketing  Analysis  ■  Plan  •  Copy  -  Art  •  Engraving  •  Letterpress  and  Offset  Printing  •  Binding  •  Mailing 


more  ethical,  and  more  effective? 

The  seller  looks  over  the  display.  If 
he  can  beat  the  price,  he  has  to  prove 
only  that  he  can  make  deliveries  on 
time,  that  his  quality  will  be  up  to 
standard,  and  that  his  concern  is  stable 
and  apt  to  stay  in  business. 

This  policy  promises  to  be  adaptable 
to  many  items  of  commerce.  It  cer- 
tainly is  a  commonsense  plan. 

The  narrow  view  is  that  buying 
policies  and  methods  can  affect  only  the 
material  cost  of  a  product.  Actually, 
sound  buying-  can  reduce  every  element 
of  cost:  material,  labor,  and  overhead 
expense. 


Tone  of  Voice  in  Copy 

[continued  from  page  40] 

"She    will   be   beautiful   of   course   in   the 
rosy  future  pictured  by  a  mother's  dream." 


"Wash  your  hair  becomingly,  always 
have  it  beautifully  clean  and  well  kept 
and  it  will  add  more  than  anything  else 
to   your   attractiveness." 

Now  examine  this  from  a  recent 
Jordon  offering: 

Nimble,  snug  and  hammock  swung  close 
to  the  skimming  road,  this  fascinating  car 
glides  lightly   on  its  way. 

Count  the  "s's".  That's  the  secret 
of  its  speed  and  action.  For  "s"  is 
the  symbol  of  the  present  active  verb. 
It  denotes  action. 

To  speed  copy  use  short  words.  Short 
sentences.  Short  paragraphs.  Words 
filled  with  s's. 

But  speed  isn't  always  what  we  are 
after.  Sometimes  a  client  prefers  that 
we  obtain  results — and  that  often  calls 
for  emphasis.  To  give  weight  to  any 
point  use  a  few  more  words. 

"Every  drill  is  inspected  50  times" 
may  be  just  as  true  as  "Every  drill 
is  inspected  time  and  again,  thoroughly, 
painstakingly,  and  must  meet  no  less 
than  50  separate  tests",  but  it  carries 
less  weight  than  the  longer  sentence. 

Don't  be  obsessed  by  the  short-word, 
"mania".  If  you  want  weight,  and 
even  if  you  need  a  long  word  for 
beauty,  don't  balk  at  a  polysyllable. 

Short  words  aren't  necessarily  "good 
old  Anglo-Saxon".  Latin  has  given  us 
"mob"  and  "vest"  and  "togs". 

If  you  want  force,  I  suggest  that  you 
try  out  a  few  words  with  initial  "H". 
H  is  a  forceful  letter.  Just  open  your 
mouth  and  let  out  a  "whoop"  or  a 
"holler"  and  you'll  see  why.  The 
Greeks  called  the  H-sound  a  "rough 
breathing".  Just  listen  a  moment  to 
this  list: 


Ha 

Hand   it 

Halt 

Hold  on 

Hack 

Hump 

Hit 

Hey    you 

Hate 

Hall 

Hell 

Hark 

That  gives  us  a  clue  to  the  strength 
that  has  been  injected  into  this  head- 
line— This  Blue  Heart  guarantees  ex- 
cess rope  strength — "The  Blue  Heart" 
sounds  stronger  than  the  word 
"strength". 


Outdoor 
jjclverttsin9 
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he  National  Outdoor  Advertising  Bureau,  an 
organization  of  some  225  advertising  agencies, 
enables  advertisers  to  place  their  Outdoor 
Advertising  through  the  agency  which  handles  their 
advertising  in  other  media,  and  thus  to  ensure  the 
most  effective  coordination  of  all  factors  in  the  cam- 
paign. 

Any  advertising  agency  which  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Outdoor  Advertising  Bureau  will  gladly 
furnish  complete  and  up-to-date  information  regard- 
ing Outdoor  Advertising. 


National  Outdoor  Jjdvcrtising  Bureau 

An  Organization  Providing  a  Complete  Service  in  Outdoor  Advertising  through  Advertising  Agencies 
1  Park  Avenue, New\t>rk  General  Motors  Building,  Detroit  14  East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago 
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How 

Advertising 

Men  Keep 

Posted 

^J  O  longer  is  it  nec- 
essary to  consult 
many  sources  for  the 
news  of  advertising. 

READ 
THE   NEWS   DIGEST 

Changes   in   Personnel 
New  Advertising   Accounts 
Publication    Appointments 
Changes      in      Advertising 
Accounts 

Changes  in  Address 
Are  all  reported  in 
The  News  Digest 

The  News  Digest  bound 
as  a  separate  section  at 
the  back  of  this  issue  will 
keep  you  up  to  date  on 
all  changes. 

If  you  are  not  receiving 
Advertising  and  Selling 
regularly  the  attached 
coupon  makes  it  an  easy 
matter  for  you  to  get 
each  issue. 

One    Year's    Subscription 

(Including   the   News    Digest) 

53.00 

ADVERTISING     AND     SELLING 

9  East  38th   St.,   New  York 
Please  enter   my  subscription   for   one 
year  at  #3.00. 

□  Check  Enclosed  □  Send   Bill 

Name     

Position  

Company  .... 

Address 

City      

State    

Canada   #3.50  Foreign   #4.00 

A-S-Il-3 


Letters  of  Frank  Trufax 


[CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE    25] 


Bayuk  brands  over  in  a  bigger  way  in 
your  store — can't  we  two  salesmen,  you 
and  I,  work  a  plan  to  sell  more  Bayuk 
brands  to  your  good  customers? 

"Tell  you  what  let's  do.  I'll  put  this 
poster  on  your  window.  For  the  next 
five  days,  when  a  smoker  comes  in,  will 
you  offer  and  sell  him  a  Bayuk  brand 
with  your  own  personal  recommenda- 
tion of  its  goodness?  Will  you  do  that 
to  at  least  two  customers  a  day  for  the 
next  five  days?  You  said  you  wanted 
to  sell  more  Bayuk  brands;  you  said 
you  wanted  to  do  'all'  you  can  to  give 
bigger  orders.  Will  you  just  make  up 
your  mind  to  do  just  what  I  request? 
Forget  about  doing  all  you  can;  just 
do  what  I  said." 

THERE  was  a  selling  talk,  I  thought. 
No  glittering  generalities  like  "Give 
my  brands  a  push";  "Get  back  of  them  a 
little  harder,"  but  instead  a  real  con- 
crete plan  that  simply  had  to  pull 
results  unless  the  dealer  was  kidding 
about  his  friendliness,  and  I  don't  think 
he  was. 

There's  such  dealers  in  your  terri- 
tory, my  men.  Dealers  who  can  benefit 
themselves  and  benefit  you  by  doing 
as   Sam   Goodfellow  was  taught  to  do. 

Ten  smokers  in  Goodfellow's  store 
will  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
superior  goodness  of  Bayuk  brands. 
Suppose  five  of  them  stick.  That 
means  a  minimum  increase  of  5000 
cigars  a  year  for  us.  Suppose  we 
could  line  up  1000  dealers  to  do  like- 
wise for  us;  that  would  mean  a  mini- 
mum increase  of  5,000,000  cigars  a 
year.  Discount  it  by  fifty  per  cent  and 
it  would  mean  a  minimum  increase  of 
2,500,000  a  year:  an  increase  not  to  be 
sneezed  at,  my  boys! 

Discount  it  again  by  fifty  per  cent 
and  there's  an  increase  of  1,250,000 
cigars  obtained  by  a  selling  talk  that 
reflects  more  credit  to  you  than  the 
hackneyed,  meaningless  harangue  to 
"Give  my  brands  a  shove,  will  you?" 

I  say  the  plan  will  increase  business. 
What  do  you  say? 

Yours,  forthedailytwo, 
Frank  Trufax. 

The  Will  to  Win 

To   My    Salesmen : 

Did  you  ever  make  a  wager  on  a 
horse  race?  Did  you  ever  lay  a  bet  on 
a  baseball  game?  Did  you  ever  put  a 
piece  of  change  on  your  favorite  pug 
in   a   prize   fight? 

Sure,  we  did  sometime  or  other. 
Sometimes  we  won  and  sometimes  we 
lost.  Yet,  sitting  on  the  side-lines  we 
hadn't  a  doggoned  thing  to  do  with 
winning  or  losing.  Maybe,  if  we  rode 
the  nag  we  would  have  won.  Maybe. 
if.  we  were  at  bat,  we'd  have  socked 
the  ball  over  the  fence.  Maybe,  if  we 
were  in  the  ring,  the  other  guy  would 


have  taken  the  count,  but  we  weren't, 
and  so  if  we  won,  we  won ;  if  we  lost, 
we  lost. 

Now  listen,  boys.  Did  you  ever  make 
a  bet  when  it's  clean  up  to  you  to  win 
or  to  lose,  and  even  when  you  lose  you 
win?  Men,  there's  a  bet  that  you  spell 
with    caps. 

I  mean,  men,  did  you  ever  lay  a 
wager  on  yourself?  Did  you  ever  back 
yourself  to  win?  Win  what,  you  say? 
To  win  what  you  want  to  win] 

Do  you  wabbly  wish  or  do  you  wil- 
fully want  to  tackle  some  big  idea,  but 
"conditions  against  you"  seem  too  gi- 
gantic? Define  your  desire!  Consider 
well  the  cost  and  consequence  of  the 
step  forward;  on  your  scale  of  sound 
judgment  accurately  weigh  the  good 
and  the  bad  points  and  then  if  you  de- 
liberately decide  to  transform  the  germ 
of  a  big  idea  into  a  gem  of  actual  ac- 
complishment, start  something  swiftly ! ! 

Define  your  desire!  That's  it!! 
Charge  your  mind  with  the  concrete 
thing  you  want  to  do,  and  then  lay  a 
bet  on  your  own  ability  to  do  it) 

You're  going  to  get  your  accounts 
to  pay  according  to  terms;  you  are 
going  to  get  so  many  (specify  the 
number)  new  accounts  weekly;  you  are 
going  to  make  your  territory  give  you 
so  many  dollars  and  cents  worth  of 
business  and,  by  gad,  you  are  going  to 
do  it] 

Who  are  you  betting  against?  Old 
Man  Conditions — that's  who  lays  odds 
against  us.  And  who  is  he?  He  lodges 
in  our  imagination  and  scurries  to 
cover  when  he  hears  the  clarion  call 
of  it  can  be  done! 

I  SAID  a  little  while  back  that  "even 
when  you  lose,  you  win."    And,  men, 
you  do. 

Peary  bet  years  of  his  life  he  could 
win  the  honor  of  pinning  Old  Glory 
to  the  North  Pole — even  if  he  had  lost, 
he  would  have  won  greater  knowledge, 
larger  experience.  Peary  didn't  get 
cold  feet.  He  said  he  wanted  to  reach 
the  Pole;  he  defined  his  job  and  then 
he  virtually  bet  his  life  he  could  do  the 
job. 

And  so  with  us.  As  salesmen,  what 
do  we  want  to  do  in  1927?  Better  col- 
lections? Bigger  sales?  Closer  dis- 
tribution? What?  Decide  on  what  you 
want  to  do  in  concrete  terms  and  then 
back  your  confidence  to  win  against  the 
field! 

And  remember,  men,  this  fact:  When 
you  are  betting  on  yourself  to  win, 
yours  truly  is  with  you  till  the  ship 
sinks. 

Yours,  bettingonu, 
Frank  Trufax. 


[In  an  earlv  issue  we  shall  publish  a 
further  installment  of  Frank  Trufaxs  let- 
ters    to   Ins   salesmen. — Editor.] 
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Pwspewus  OKLAHOMA 

retains  its  crop 
leadership 


BM  be/our  15% 
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I      I  over   119% 


For  the  third  consecutive  month  Okla- 
homa leads  all  states  in  the  condition 
of  all  crops,  with  a  showing  of  120.9 
per  cent — 20.9  per  cent  above  the 
average  for  the  last  ten  years.  The 
figures  are  those  of  October  1,  1926, 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 
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Diversification,  assures 
Oklahoma  a  Areat  Farm 

Income  despite  the  low 
price  of  Cotton. 


&■ 
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Oklahoma's  greatest  wheat  crop,  together  with 
bumper  crops  of  secondary  importance,  assure  Okla- 
homa a  prosperous  year  despite  the  low  price  of 
cotton. 

The  conservative  Wall  Street  Journal  believes  that 
Oklahoma's  1926  income  will  be  fully  as  large  as 
that  of  1925 — if  not  larger.  Read  the  following 
from  this  financial  journal: 


The  Oklahoma  Farmer-Stockman, 
Oklahoma's  Only  Farm  Paper, 
produces  farm  sales  in  Oklahoma 
at  lowest  cost. 


"Though  cotton  is  the  greatest  of  Oklahoma  field  crops,  there  is 
so  great  a  diversification  of  agriculture  that  Oklahoma  should 
be  able  to  stand  the  reduction  in  price  and  still  make  a  good 
showing. 

"Aside  from  cotton,  last  year  was  not  favorable  compared  with 
1924.   Yet,  all  agricultural  products  amounted  to  $443,768,000.    .    .    . 

"Last  year  Oklahoma  had  a  deficient  wheat  crop.  This  year  she 
will  have  one  of  the  best  ever  raised.  Thus,  the  wheat  in  the 
northwest  will  offset  the  decline  in  cotton  in  the  southern  half 
of  the  state.  As  other  crops  are  good,  the  value  of  production 
should  not  go  below  last  year  even  with  a  lower  level  of  prices." 


,  („.     ^OKLAHOMA 

P^Oklahoma  City*** 


Ralph  Miller 
CLcLo.  Mgr 
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AUTUMN  finds  at  least  one  of  our 
-  wild  brothers  a  pretty  busy  citizen. 
Hollow  trees  stored  with  food,  crotches 
in  high  trees  packed  with  leafy  nests — 
the  shrewd  little  squirrel  makes  ample 
preparation  for  the  next  generation,  and 
lives  on  in  many  a  place  where  man  has 
exterminated  most  other  wild  creatures. 

Food  for  the  new  generation  of  busi- 
ness prospects,  proper  conditions  under 
which  to  nurse  them  into  full-grown 
customers  —  this  might  be  one  way  of 
describing  that  modern  adjunct  ol  sales 
—  advertising.  And  one  way  of  making 
that  advertising  easily  digestible  is  by 
the  use  of  proper  photo  engravings. 

Just  as  the  squirrel  does  not  store  bad 
nuts,  the  wise  advertiser  uses  only  the 
best — whether  it  be  paper,  typography, 
illustration  or  photo  engraving. 

Gatchel  &  Manning,  Inc. 

C.  A.  Stinson,  President 

[Member  of  the  American  Photo  Engravers  Association] 

'Photo  Engravers 

West  Washington  Square  **■»  230  South  Jth  St. 

PHILADELPHIA 


Higher  Rates — 
Smaller  Space  Units? 

[CONTINUED   FROM   PAGE   27] 


outside  the  arena,  looking  on,  is  that 
these  natural  business  allies  can,  with 
sanity,  take  no  other  course  than  to  try 
to  adjust  their  mutual  relationships  to 
economically  fit  conditions  as  they  arise, 
in  a  manner  that  will  secure  profit  and 
success  for  both. 

ONE  of  the  most  encouraging  condi- 
tions of  this  problem  would  seem  to 
be  the  fact  that  the  natural  adjustment 
that  may  be  forced  in  the  near  future 
should  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  three 
chief  parties  in  this  commercial  rela- 
tion: 

1.  The  decrease  of  paper  supply, 
either  by  reason  of  its  increased 
cost,  or  its  scarcity,  will  reduce  size 
or  quantity,  or  both,  of  the  units  of 
publication. 

Thus  the  large  reduction  in 
space  volume  will  justify  increased 
rates,  to  repay  the  proportionate 
loss  of  lineage. 

2.  The  increased  cost  of  space  would 
then  inevitably  cause  advertisers 
to  i-educe  the  amount  of  space  used, 
in  order  to  hold  expenditure  to  a 
rational  percentage.  Thus  the  ad- 
vertiser's benefit  would  come  from 
the  vastly  larger  value  that  his  ad- 
vertising would  have  when  there 
would  be  a  so  much  smaller  total 
volume  of  advertising  in  the  publi- 
cation to  divert,  tire  and  confuse 
the  eyes  of  readers. 

With  all  advertising  reduced  to 
type  sizes  that  are  more  comfort- 
ably read,  each  piece  of  advertis- 
ing would  get  vastly  more  atten- 
tion, and  thus  have  its  effective- 
ness multiplied. 

The  advertising  volume  of  today 
is  so  tremendously  beyond  the  at- 
tention and  reading  possibilities  of 
human  eyes  and  brains  that  only  a 
small  percentage  of  it  now  gets 
even  a  glance  from  any  individual 
reader. 

If  advertising  could  become  re- 
duced to  a  volume  that  human  eyes 
could  view  and  grasp,  it  would 
mightily  increase  the  value  of  all 
advertising. 

3.  The  consuming  public  today  is  in- 
undated and  weighed  down  by  the 
burden  of  paper  that  must  be  han- 
dled when  reading  a  newspaper  or 
magazine  that  is  well  patronized 
by  advertisers. 

The  popular  magazine  has  be- 
come a  ponderous,  weighty  and 
awkward  folio  book  that  no  one 
can  read  with  comfort.  The  tre- 
mendously costly  advertising  that 
litters  these  magazines  is  little 
more  than  a  great  red  and  black 
blur  to  eyes  that  grow  as  tired 
as  the  reader's  arms  when  he 
struggles  to  follow  the  mazy  wan- , 
derings  of  a  story  from  one  page 
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to  another  fifty  pages  away,  while 
jumping  the  forests  of  facing  pages  of 
advertisements  between. 

Natural  law  as  well  as  human  nature 
always  fights  abnormal  conditions,  until 
the  normal  returns  again.  The  ex- 
travagant waste  of  the  world's  forests 
must  sometime  cease. 

The  increasing  cost  of  paper  and 
wages  must  some  time  cause  a  de- 
creasing use  of  paper.  The  cost  of 
doing  business  must  find  an  inevitable 
limitation.  The  reading  public  will 
not  forever  wear  out  eyes  and  arms  to 
permit  advertisers  to  exaggerate  and 
distort  their  fervid  messages  to  the 
world  in  general. 

Sanity  will  come  out  of  all  this  frenzy 
that  has  developed  with  the  mushroom 
growth  of  the  advertising  giant.  It 
will  be  discovered,  at  a  not  too  distant 
date,  that  type  and  illustration  of  a 
size  that  comfortably  meets  the  area 
of  normal  human  vision,  will  gain  wid- 
est and  surest  attention  and  possess  a 
larger  influence  on  the  reader  than  the 
ludicrous  scarecrow  ads  that  everybody 
knows  to  be  the  successors  of  the  hawk- 
ers and  "pullers-in"  of  old  mid-Vic- 
torian days  on  the  famous  Bowery  of 
New  York. 

THE  old-time  ballyhoo  is  getting  as 
much  out-of-date  as  whiskers  for 
men  and  long  dresses  and  long  hair  for 
women.  The  time  is  coming  when  a 
merchant  would  no  more  use  the  rau- 
cous megaphone  in  his  advertising  than 
he  would  use  it  in  front  of  his  store 
doors. 

And  the  manufacturer  will  soon 
realize  that  people  of  today  want  to 
know  more  about  the  product  that  they 
will  buy  than  is  contained  in  a  state- 
ment that  occupies  space  costing  ten 
to  twenty  thousand  dollars,  expressing 
the  claim:  "My  goods  are  the  best  qual- 
ity and  the  biggest  sellers,  and  the 
proof  of  it  is  the  fact  that  I  can  buy 
this  large  and  costly  space  in  which  to 
make  you  think  so." 

Clever  brains  can  write  a  headline 
for  a  two-column  advertisement,  along- 
side reading  matter,  that  will  win  more 
interested  attention  than  the  blare  of 
big  space;  and  the  logic  of  sound  sense 
in  the  printed  message  will  be  more 
convincing  of  the  desirable  quality  of 
the  product  than  a  double  page  of 
blatant  ballyhoo. 

Outdoor  Advertising  Associa- 
tion Elects  Officers 

At  its  thirty-sixth  annual  conven- 
tion, the  Outdoor  Advertising  Associa- 
tion of  America  elected  officers  for  the 
coming  year.  All  the  officers  were  re- 
elected with  the  exception  of  W.  W. 
Bell,  secretary.  They  are:  Kerwin  H. 
Fulton,  chairman  of  the  board ;  Harry 
F.  O'Mealia,  president;  Clarence  U. 
Philley,  vice-president;  Tom  Nokes, 
treasurer;  Clarence  B.  Lovell,  secretary 
and  general  manager,  and  E.  Allen 
Frost,  general  counsel.  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  was  selected  for  the  1927  conven- 
tion. 


we  let  the 
A.  B.  C.  and  P.  O. 
statements  tell 
our  circulation 
story — 
and  then  we 
copper  the  bet 
by  disclaiming 
the  ability  to 
cover  the  greater 
Detroit  market 
exclusively 
no  one  paper 
can  do  that 
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to  you 


Are  you  breaking 
into  advertising? 

Halls  new  book— GETTING  AHEAD 
IN  ADVERTISING— is  a  booh  you  will 
want  if  you  are  trying  to  net  a  foothold 
in  this  field;  in  fact  you  will  be  glad 
;  i  are  alrea  b  engaged 
in  this  work,  regardless  of  how,  or  where, 
or  at   what  price. 

The  book  is  a  meaty  little  n  lame  of 
how  to  use  advertising  and  -.'Jr..  i>.  \w\ 
to  your  own  best  advantage;  II  l^ei  you 
hundreds  of  bits  <-<  practical  experiene 
in  making  vmii  ef  furls  imii:i  It  (■■:!...- 
to  you  FREE  with 

S.    Roland    Hall's 
LIBRARY    OF 

ADVERTISING 
AND   SELLING 

4  Vols..  3323  pages.  1090  illustration?, 
flexible  binding,  §1.50  in  10  davs  and 
$2.00    monthly. 

This  is  the  indispensable  advertising 
and  selling  reference  and  home-study  set. 
Hundreds  of  men  and  women  are  using  it 
to  push  themselves  ahead.  Hundreds  of 
experts  in  all  branches  of  marketing  have 
it  handy  for  reference.  Agencies  through- 
out the  country  have  th^se  books  in  their 
libraries.  Colleges  and  universities  use 
the  books  as  texts.  It  you're  in  adver- 
tising, or  selling,  or  any  branch  of 
marketing,  don't  be  without  the  good 
this   set   can   bring   you. 

$20   worth   of  books   for 

$17.50 

Only   7  cents   a  day 


selling  business  —  advertising,  personal 
salesmanship,     planning,     managing,     etc. 

Add  to  your  own  experience  a  working 
command  of  the  principles  and  methods 
that  have  been  proved  in  the  experiences 
of  the  most  successful  selling  organiza- 
tions. You  get  them — hundreds  cf  them 
— in    this    great    set. 

Examine    for     10    days    FREE 


No 

Small 


don 


nthlv 


its 


Try  the  set  for  yourself.  Examine  it 
I  our  expense.  If  you  like  it.  keep  it; 
'  you  don't,  send  it  back.  It  lias  helped 
rid  is  helping  others.  There'?  personal 
isdom    in    seeing,    at    least,    what    it    can 

Prove   it    for    yourself 
Mail   the   coupon   note 


FREE    EXAMINATION    COITON 

McGraw-Hill   Book    Company.    Inc. 
370    Seventh    Avenue.    New    York 

You    may    send    me    the    HAM,   LIBRARY    OP 

ADVERTISING    AND     SELLING    for    ten    days' 

Inatlon, 

If    the    books     are     satisfactory.     I     will     send 

$1.50    in   ten   days    and    $2    a    month    until    your 

special    price    of    $17.50    has    been    paid.       With 

i  re     a     free     copy     of 

i:  I    I    rn\<;    AHEAD    IN     ADVERTISING 

LND      I  [.mm;,      l!    not    wanted,    I   will    wrlti 

you    for    shipping    Instruction! 

Xame     - 

Address    

Position    

Company     

A.P.   11-3-24 


What  Advertising  Has 
Done  for  America 


[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  21] 


'90s,  being  the  foundation  of  one  or 
two  large  fortunes.  In  its  develop- 
ment it  had  been  a  most  generous  ad- 
vertiser. A  time  came  when  various 
concerns  engaged  in  this  line  of  manu- 
facturing were  merged  and  consoli- 
dated. There  being  no  longer  any  keen 
competition,  it  was  felt  that  it  was  now 
no  longer  necessary  to  explain  to  the 
public  the  value  of  this  product  or  the 
superiority  of  one  make  over  another. 
In  order  to  save  the  large  expense  that 
had  been  made  for  that  purpose,  ad- 
vertising was  substantially  abandoned. 

THE  inevitable  result  followed, 
which  all  well-informed  trade 
quarters  now  know  would  follow.  But 
the  value  of  advertising  was  not  so 
well  understood  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  ago.  This  concern  soon  became 
almost  a  complete  failure.  As  I  recall 
it,  it  had  to  be  reorganized,  entailing 
great  losses.  This  line  of  trade  was 
later  revived  under  the  direction  and 
counsel  of  some  of  its  old  managers, 
and  with  the  proper  amount  of  public- 
ity became  a  successful  enterprise. 

But  let  us  turn  from  the  unfortunate 
experience  of  the  loss  that  occurred 
through  lack  of  advertising  to  an  ex- 
ample of  gain  that  was  made  through 
the  shrewd  application  of  this  principle. 
In  a  somewhat  typical  American  com- 
munity a  concern  was  engaged  in  an 
industrial  enterprise.  Its  employees 
were  not  required  to  be  men  of  great 
skill.  Oftentimes  they  were  new  ar- 
rivals in  this  country  who  had  been 
brought  up  to  be  accustomed  to  the 
meager  scale  of  living  abroad.  Their 
wants  were  not  large,  so  that  under  the 
American  rate  of  wages  they  found  it 
possible  to  supply  themselves  and  their 
families  without  working  anywhere 
near  full  time.  As  a  result,  production 
was  low  compared  with  the  number 
employed  and  was  out  of  proportion  to 
the  overhead  expense  of  management 
and  capital  costs. 

Some  fertile  mind  conceived  the  idea 
of  locating  a  good  milliner  in  that  com- 
munity. The  wares  of  this  shop  were 
generously  advertised  through  window 
display,  newspaper  space  and  circulari- 
zation.  I  suppose  that  every  head  of  a 
family  knows  that  a  new  bonnet  on  the 
head  of  one  of  the  women  in  the  neigh- 
borhood is  contagious.  The  result  in 
that  community  almost  at  once  was  bet- 
ter wearing  apparel  for  the  women, 
which  necessitated  more  steady  em- 
ployment for  the  men.  The  output  of 
the  plant  was  greatly  increased,  its  cost 
units  were  reduced,  its  profits  were  en- 
larged, it  could  sell  its  product  to  its 
customers   at    a   lower   figure,   and   the 


whole  industry  was  improved.  More 
wealth  was  produced. 

But  the  reaction  went  even  further. 
The  whole  standard  of  living  in  that 
locality  was  raised.  All  the  people  be- 
came better  clothed,  better  fed  and  bet- 
ter housed.  They  had  aspirations,  and 
the  means  to  satisfy  them,  for  the  finer 
things  of  life.  All  of  this  came  from 
the  judicious  application  of  the  princi- 
ple of  advertising. 

The  system  which  brought  about 
these  results  is  well  known  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  association.  You  have  seen 
innumerable  instances  where  concerns 
have  failed  through  lack  of  advertising, 
and  innumerable  others  where  they 
have  made  a  success  through  the  right 
kind  and  amount  of  publicity.  Under 
its  stimulation  the  country  has  gone 
from  the  old  hand  methods  of  produc- 
tion, which  were  so  slow  and  laborious, 
with  high  unit  costs  and  low  wages,  to 
our  present  great  factory  system  and  its 
mass  production  with  the  astonishing- 
result  of  low  unit  costs  and  high  wages. 
The  pre-eminence  of  America  in  indus- 
try, which  has  constantly  brought  about 
a  reduction  of  costs,  has  come  very 
largely  through  mass  production.  Mass 
production  is  only  possible  where  there 
is  mass  demand.  Mass  demand  has 
been  created  almost  entirely  through 
the  development  of  advertising. 

In  former  days  goods  were  expected 
to  sell  themselves.  Oftentimes  they 
were  carried  about  from  door  to  door. 
Otherwise  they  were  displayed  on  the 
shelves  and  counters  of  the  merchant. 
The  public  were  supposed  to  know  of 
these  sources  of  supply  and  depend  on 
themselves  for  their  knowledge  of  what 
was  to  be  sold.  Modern  business  could 
neither  have  been  created  nor  can  it 
be  maintained  on  any  such  system.  It 
constantly  requires  publicity.  It  is  not 
enough  that  goods  are  made;  a  demand 
for  them  must  also  be  made.  It  is  on 
this  foundation  of  enlarging  production 
through  the  demands  created  by  ad- 
vertising that  very  much  of  the  success 
of  the  American  industrial  system 
rests. 

IT  is  to  be  seen  that  advertising  is 
not  an  economic  waste.  It  ministers 
to  the  true  development  of  trade.  It 
is  no  doubt  possible  to  waste  money 
through  wrong  methods  of  advertising. 
as  it  can  be  wasted  through  wrong 
methods  in  any  department  of  industry. 
But,  rightfully  applied,  it  is  the  method 
by  which  the  desire  is  created  for  bet- 
ter things.  When  that  once  exists,  new 
ambition  is  developed  for  the  creation 
and  use  of  wealth. 

The  uncivilized   make   little  progress 
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Zone  Selling 

and 

Zone  Advertising 

Newspapers  for  the  cities  and  towns. 

State  farm  papers  for  the  country. 

Agricultural  problems  of  production 
and  marketing  differ  with  local  con- 
ditions the  country  over. 

National  magazines  can  no  more 
compare  in  urban  sales  with  News- 
papers than  can  national  farm  papers 
compare  in  rural  sales  with  state  farm 
papers — sales  meaning  both  circu- 
lation and  influence. 

Zone  selling  and  zone  advertising  is 
the  simple,  sure  way  to  largest  sales 
at  a  profit. 

E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency 


Established  1888 

Publishers'  Representatives 

Detroit 

New  York 

Kansas  City 

Atlanta 

Chicago 

San  Francisco 
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Knowledge  of  Industry! 


\ 

In  the  heart  of  the  industrial  centers  of  America,      \(V 
the  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company  has  placed 
its  district  offices — that  manufacturers  may  have 
available   quickly   and   conveniently   the    McGraw-Hill 
service,  data  and  knowledge  of  industry. 

Every  manufacturer  who  would  sell  industry  more  effi- 
ciently is  now  almost  in  the  shadow  of  a  McGraw-Hill 
office.  Right  at  his  elbow  is  the  identical  knowledge  of 
industry  and  industrial  marketing  which  has  proved  of 
such  value  to  manufacturers  who  have  availed  themselves 
of  it. 

Each  office  is  in  charge  of  a  district  manager,  who, 
through  previous  experience  in  industry  or  long  service 
with  McGraw-Hill,  is  well  qualified  to  counsel  with 
manufacturers  on  methods  of  selling  to  industry.  His 
staff  includes  Marketing  and  Advertising  men  who 
have  been  drawn  from  industry,  and  whose  contacts 
with  industry  are  kept  fresh  by  constant  work  on  in- 
dustrial selling  problems. 


Back  of  these  men,  as  a  reserve  force  of  the  district 
_\  office,  are  the  entire  McGraw-Hill  editorial,  circu- 
lation, marketing  and  advertising  staffs.  Manu- 
facturers consulting  these  district  offices  are  thus  assured 
all  of  the  McGraw-Hill  resources  in  applying  the  McGraw- 
Hill  Four  Principles  of  Industrial  Marketing  to  their  own 
selling. 

These  Four  Principles  are  fundamental  to  waste-free 
selling.  Briefly  stated  they  are:  (i)  Determination  of 
Markets;  (2)  Their  Buying  Habits;  (3)  Their  Channels 
of  Approach;  (4)  Appeals  that  Influence. 

While  each  manufacturer  is  best  able  to  apply  these 
Four  Principles  for  himself,  the  McGraw-Hill  Publishing 
Company  can  be  of  material  assistance  in  counseling  with 
manufacturers  and  in  either  supplying  data  or  suggesting 
how  it  may  be  obtained.  This  service  is  gladly  fur- 
nished and  we  welcome  the  opportunity  to  serve 
manufacturers  and  their  advertising  agents  in  the  inter- 
est of  more  effective  marketing.  A  conference  may  be 
arranged,  either  in  your  office  or  a  McGraw-Hill  office. 
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The  McGraw-Hill  publishing 
licadquarters  in  Neiv  York  has 
been  augmented  by  a  district 
sales  office  as  illustrated,  to 
serve  more  conveniently  east- 
ern manufacturers  and  their 
advertising   agents. 


brought  to  Industry's  Door 


McGraw'HilVs  District  Office  Facilities- 


105  advertising  salesmen,  whose  first  function 
is  to  advise  on  marketing  problems,  serve  in- 
dustry and  trade  through  McGraw-Hill  dis- 
trict offices. 

36  seasoned  advertising  planners  and  writers 
and  20  artists,  all  trained  in  the  appeals  and 
mechanics  of  industrial  advertising,  supple- 
ment the  district  offices'  marketing  staffs. 

These  men  and  ro8  McGraw-Hill  editors 
have  a  background  of  practical  experience  in 
selling  or  production  in  58  broad  classifica- 
tions of  industry. 


All  data  relating  to  production,  marketing 
and  buying  practices  developed  by  any  dis- 
trict office  will  be  made  available  by  any  other 
district  office. 

McGraw-Hill  has  its  own  telegraphic  facili- 
ties in  New  York  headquarters  for  expediting 
contact  with  district  offices  and  industry. 

This  district  office  set-up  is  in  conformity 
with  the  McGraw-Hill  Four  Principles  of 
Industrial  Marketing  which  stipulate  "selling 
in  terms  of  the  prospect's  problems." 


McGRAW-HILL  PUBLISHING   COMPANY.   INC.,   NEW   YORK.   CHICAGO.    PHILADELPHIA.    CLEVELAND,   ST     LOUIS,    SAN  FRANCISCO.   LONDON 

McGRAW-HILL  PUBLICATIONS 

45,000  Advertising  Pages  vsrd  Annually  I y  3,000  manufacturers   to   help   Industry   buy  more   effectively. 


CONSTRUCTION  &  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

ENGINEERING    NEWS-RECORD 
SUCCESSFUL  METHODS 

ELECTRICAL 

ELECTRICAL  WORLD  JOURNAL  OF  ELECTRICITY 

ELECTRICAL  MERCHANDISING 

INDUSTRIAL 

AMERICAN    MACHINIST        INDUSTRIAL    ENGINEER 

CHEMICAL   &   METALLURGICAL   ENGINEERING 

POWER 


MINING 

ENGINEERING    &   MINING   JOURNAL 
COAL    AGE 

TRANSPORTATION 

ELECTRIC  RAILWAY  JOURNAL 
BUS  TRANSPORTATION 

OVERSEAS 

INGENIERIA    INTERNACIONAL 

AMERICAN    MACHINIST 

(European  Edition) 


RADIO 

RADIO    RETAILING 

CATALOGS  &  DIRECTORIES 

ELECTRICAL  TRADE  CATALOG 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  CATALOG 

RADIO  TRADE  CATALOG 

KEYSTONE  CATALOG     KEYSTONE  CATALOG 

(Coat  Edition)  (Mrtn'-Oitarru  Edition) 

COAL  CATALOG     CENTRAL  STATION  DIRECTORY 

ELECTRIC   RAILWAY   DIRECTORY 

COAL    FIELD    DIRECTORY 

ANALYSIS    OF    METALLIC    AND    NON-METALLIC 

MINING.  QUARRYING  AND  CEMENT  INDUSTRIES 
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Planned 
Advertising 


What  does   business  need? 

What  does  your  i 
business  need? 

We  read,  we  ponder  over 
cycles — statistics  —  services 
— and  in  so  doing  often  nullify 
the  Action  which  should  be  in  us. 

All  around  us  is  business — 
waiting  for  somebody  to  come 
along  and  pick  it  up. 

Salesmen  follow  our  example, 
and  swap  stories  of  "poor  busi- 
ness" while  the  prospects  and 
customers  sit  by  and  accept  the 
"poor  business."  These  pros- 
pects that  should  be  ours  are 
standing  by  waiting  for  us  to 
supply  ideas  and  material  to 
them  for  selling  our  products. 

We  all  need  a  boss — a  coach — 
a  trainer.  The  athlete,  the 
athletic  team,  are  better  because 
of  a  manager.  A  business  or- 
ganization is  better  because  of  a 
leader,  a  planner. 

Salesmen  are  25  per  cent  re- 
sponsible for  the  securing  of  re- 
sults while  methods  are  75  per 
cent  responsible. 


Action 


This  agency  stands  ready  to 
join  hands  with  firms  who  be- 
lieve in  Action,  who  believe  in 
doing  something  all  the  time  even 
at  the  risk  that  some  of  the 
things  some  of  the  time  may  be 
wrong.  Constant  planning,  think- 
ing and  Action  are  the  things 
needed. 

We  believe  in  having  a  plan 
of  marketing  and  working  the 
plan  for  all  it  is  worth.  We  be- 
lieve in  having  everybody  con- 
nected with  marketing  work  to  a 
plan.  The  salesman  should  have 
a  planned  day ;  the  sales  manager 
should  have  a  planned  day.  The 
organization  should  have  a  defi- 
nite plan  of  marketing  and  should 
work  that  plan  all  rhe  time. 

"Planned  Advertising"  is  the 
theme  of  this  agency.  It  desig- 
nates the  sort  of  product  which 
we  have  to  offer.  It  stands  for 
plans  of  marketing  which  can  be 
read  as  easily  as  a  balance  sheet 
and  which  are  as  definite  as  the 
blueprint  of  an  engineer. 

fWe  have  a  wonderfully  interest--/* 
ing  story  of  ou~  methods  of  II 
working  which,  without  am1  obli-  II 
gation,  we  shall  he  pleased  to  II 
explain  to  any  interested   firm,      JJ 

CHARLES   W.   HOYT  COMPANY  i 

Incorporated 

116  West  32nd  St.,  New  York 

Boston  Springfield,  Ma: 

Winston-Salem.   N.  C. 
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because  they  have  few  desires.  The 
inhabitants  of  our  country  are  stimu- 
lated to  new  wants  in  all  directions. 
In  order  to  satisfy  their  constantly 
increasing  desires  they  necessarily  ex- 
pand their  productive  power.  They 
create  more  wealth  because  it  is  only 
by  that  method  that  they  can  satisfy 
their  wants.  It  is  this  constantly  en- 
larging circle  that  represents  the  in- 
creasing progress  of  civilization. 

A  great  power  has  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  direct  the  advertis- 
ing policies  of  our  country,  and  power 
is  always  coupled  with  responsibilities. 
No  occupation  is  charged  with  greater 
obligations  than  that  which  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  education.  Those  en- 
gaged in  that  effort  are  changing  the 
trend  of  human  thought.  They  are  mold- 
ing the  human  mind.  Those  who  write 
upon  that  tablet  write  for  all  eternity. 
There  can  be  no  permanent  basis  for 
advertising  except  a  representation  of 
the  exact  truth.  Whenever  deception, 
falsehood  and  fraud  creep  in  they  un- 
dermine the  whole  structure.  They 
damage  the  whole  art. 

The  efforts  of  the  Government  to  se- 
cure correct  labels,  fair  trade  practices, 
and  equal  opportunity  for  all  our  inhab- 
itants is  fundamentally  an  effort  to  get 
the  truth  into  business.  The  Govern- 
ment can  do  much  in  this  direction  by 
setting  up  correct  standards,  but  all 
its  efforts  will  fail  unless  it  has  the 
loyal  support  of  the  business  men  of 
the  nation.  If  our  commercial  life  is 
to  be  clean  and  wholesome  and  perma- 
nent in  the   last  resort,  it  will  be  be- 


cause those  who  are  engaged  in  it  are 
determined  to  make  it  so. 

The  ultimate  reformers  of  business 
must  be  the  business  men  themselves. 
My  conception  of  what  advertising 
agencies  want  is  a  business  world  in 
which  the  standards  are  so  high  that  it 
will  only  be  necessary  for  them  to  tell 
the  truth  about  it.  It  will  never  be 
possible  to  create  a  permanent  desire 
for  things  which  do  not  have  a  perma- 
nent worth.  It  is  my  belief  that  more 
and  more  the  trade  of  our  country  is 
conforming  to  these  principles. 

Our  chief  warrants  for  faith  in  the 
future  of  America  lie  in  the  character 
of  the  American  people.  It  is  our  belief 
in  what  they  are  going  to  do  rather 
than  our  knowledge  of  what  they  are 
going  to  have  that  causes  us  to  face  the 
coming  years  with  hope  and  confidence. 
The  future  of  our  country  is  not  to  be 
determined  by  the  material  resources, 
but  by  the  spiritual  life  of  the  people. 

So  long  as  our  economic  activities 
can  be  maintained  on  the  standard  of 
competition  in  service  we  are  safe.  If 
they  ever  degenerate  into  a  mere  selfish 
scramble  for  rewards  we  are  lost.  Our 
economic  well-being  depends  on  our  in- 
tegrity, our  honor,  our  conscience. 

It  is  through  these  qualities  that  your 
profession  makes  its  special  appeal. 
It  is  a  great  power  that  has  been  en- 
trusted to  your  keeping  which  charges 
you  with  the  high  responsibility  of  in- 
spiring and  ennobling  the  commercial 
world.  It  is  all  part  of  the  greater 
work  of  the  regeneration  and  redemp- 
tion of  mankind. 


What  Becomes  of  the 
Agency's  Fifteen  Per  Cent 


[CONTINUED   FROM    PAGE   32 J 


the  financial  and  service  structure  of 
the  modern  agency,  the  more  con- 
vinced one  becomes  that  in  building  up 
and  maintaining  the  agency  commission 
system  the  publishers  have  done  ad- 
vertising service  a  signal  benefit.  That 
has  made  possible  the  strides  in  agency 
skill,  in  agency  organization  and  in 
agency  facilities  which  have  been  made 
in  the  last  twenty  years.  There  has 
been  little  or  no  price  rivalry.  Com- 
petition has  been  put  on  an  ability-to- 
serve  basis.  The  best,  not  the  cheapest, 
wins.  And  the  whole  cause  of  advertis- 
ing has  been  supported.  The  same  or- 
ganized service  has  been  made  avail- 
able to  all  advertisers,  large  and  small. 
The  more  substantial  earnings  on  the 
larger  appropriations  have  helped  to 
make  good  losses  sustained  by  the 
agency  in  developing  new  business  and 
in  nursing  smaller  business  through  the 
early  and  critical  stages  of  growth. 
The  agent  has  thus  been  assured  of  his 
later   reward    when   volume   would   re- 


pay, and  advertising  as  a  whole  has 
been  benefited  by  increased  results. 
When  one  stops  to  consider  that  the 
great  bulk  of  advertising  lineage  is 
made  up  of  relatively  small  advertisers, 
the  importance  of  good  service  is  ap- 
parent in  developing  and  keeping  them 
alive. 

Economically  speaking,  who  pays  the 
agent  is  a  small  matter  anyway.  The 
main  thing  is  to  earn  what  you  get. 
And  earning  what  you  get  in  the 
agency  field  is  a  much  broader  question 
than  immediately  applies  to  a  particu- 
lar employer.  He  can  not  take  a  nar- 
row view.  He  is  an  inseparable  part 
of  a  community  of  interest  affecting  all 
business.  He  is  directly  dependent 
upon  the  welfare  of  all  advertising, 
how  well  it  is  done,  how  much  confi- 
dence it  inspires,  how  prosperous  are 
all  related  factors  engaged  in  it.  The 
old  theory  of  looking  out  for  yourself 
at  the  expense  of  the  other  fellow  no 
longer  applies. 
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FIRST  in  New  York 

Weekday  and  Sunday 

The  weekday  editions  of  The  New  York  Times  are  the 
greatest  influence  on  the  purchasing  power  of  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area  on  the  business  days  of  the  week. 

The  average  net  paid  circulation  of  The  New  York  Times 
weekday  editions  for  the  six  months  ended  Sept.  30,  1926 
was  358,350 — a  gain  of  7,944  over  the  corresponding  period 
of  the  previous  year. 

Six  months  ended  September  30,  1926 358,350  copies 

Six  months  ended  September-  30,  1925 350,406  copies 

Increase 7.944  copies 

The  present  circulation  of  The  New  York  Times  weekday  editions 
is  370,000  copies — larger  than  that  of  any  other  New  York  morn- 
ing newspaper  of  standard  size. 

The  New  York  Times  advertising  columns  are  consulted  every  morn- 
ing by  men  and  women  purchasers  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  homes 
of  Greater  New  York  and  the  surrounding  suburbs. 

In  the  ten  months  of  this  year  The  New  York  Times  has  published 
approximately  14,480,000  agate  lines  of  advertising  in  weekday  editions 
only,  about  4.730,000  lines  more  than  the  second  New  York  morning  news- 
paper. The  Times  weekday  editions  showed  a  gain  of  700,000  lines  over 
the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

The  quality  of  The  New  York  Times  circulation  is  not  equalled  by  that 
of  any  other  newspaper.  The  Times  advertising  censorship  has  estab- 
lished the  strongest  confidence  of  its  readers. 

The  average  net  paid  weekday  and  Sunday  circulation  of  The  Times  is 
391,465  copies. 

$fo  £fe*tf  I**k  $iw 

**Thc  advertising  columns  of  The  New  York  Times  are  as  clean  and  free  and  fair  as  its  ncivs 
columns.  The  Times  stimulates  the  desire  for  honest  goods.**! Villiam  Allen  White,  Emporia, 
Kansas. 
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On  the  Executive's  Five  Foot  Shelf 


RON    'BADE 

Cleveland 

Member  A.  B.  C.  and  A.  B.  P. 
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However  storms  may  inter/ere  with  travel,  telephone  operators  are  at  their  posts 

<ufn  Unfailing  Service 


Americans  rely  upon  quick  communication  and  prove 
it  by  using  the  telephone  seventy  million  times  every 
twenty-four  hours.  In  each  case  some  one  person  of  a 
hundred  million  has  been  called  for  by  some  other  per- 
son and  connected  with  him  by  means  of  telephone  wires. 
So  commonly  used  is  the  telephone  that  it  has  come 
to  be  taken  for  granted.  Like  the  air  they  breathe, 
people  do  not  think  of  it  except  when  in  rare  instances 
they  feel  the  lack  of  it. 

Imagine  the  seventeen  million  American  telephones 
dumb,  and  the  wires  dead.  Many  of  the  every-day 
activities  would  be  paralyzed.  Mails,  telegraphs  and 
every  means  of  communication  and  transportation 
would  be  overburdened.  The  streets  and  elevators 
would  be  crowded  with  messengers.  Newspaper  men, 
doctors,  policemen,  firemen  and  business  men  would 
find  themselves  facing  conditions  more  difficult  than 
those  of  fifty  years  ago,  before  the  telephone  had  been 
invented. 

To  prevent  such  a  catastrophe  is  the  daily  work  of 
three  hundred  thousand  telephone  men  and  women. 
To  maintain  an  uninterrupted  and  dependable  tele- 
phone service  is  the  purpose  of  the  Bell  System,  and 
to  that  purpose  all  its  energy  and  resources  are  devoted. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
and  Associated  Companies 


BELL  I 


SYSTEM 


IN     ITS     SEMI-CENTENNIAL     YEAR     THE     BELL     SYSTEM     LOOKS     FOR- 
WARD    TO    CONTINUED     PROGRESS    IN    TELEPHONE     COMMUNICATION 


[JT  salesmen  really  are 
I  f     behind  it 
J  it's  an 

ElK/ONfREEIMN 
WINDOW  DI/PMY 


511  E.  72<J  St. 
Rhinelander  3961 
.NewYorlcC 
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Surveys 

The  largest  and  most  experi- 
enced organization  in  existence 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  making 
market    surveys,   large   or  small 

The  Business  Bourse 

J.   George   Frederick,   Pres. 
15  W.  37th  St.     (Wisconsin  5067)     New  York 

In    London,    Business    Research    Services,    Ltd. 


Highlights  of  A.  B.  C. 
Convention 

MORE  than  a  thousand  members, 
the  largest  attendance  on  rec- 
ord, were  on  hand  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  at  the 
Hotel  LaSalle,  Chicago,  Oct.  21. 

The  newspaper  division  discussed  at 
length  a  motion  to  discontinue  the  pub- 
lication of  rate  cards  on  the  auditor's 
report,  and  the  motion  was  finally 
passed  by  a  vote  of  477  to  137  after 
some  heated  debate. 

Another  resolution  which  caused 
much  discussion  and  which  was  finally 
passed  provided  for  the  increase  in  the 
membership  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
from  21  to  25.  This  change  affects  di- 
rectly only  the  newspaper  and  adver- 
tiser divisions  which,  because  of  their 
larger  membership  in  the  bureau,  have 
been  granted  two  more  members  each 
on  the  board.  This  brings  their  repre- 
sentation to  "four  and  eleven  respec- 
tively. The  other  divisions  continue 
with  two  directors  apiece. 

The  newspaper  division  elected  W.  B. 
Bryant,  Paterson  (N.  J.),  Press-Guar- 
dian and  David  E.  Town,  Hearst  pub- 
lications, the  two  new  directors  to  func- 
tion together  with  David  B.  Blum,  Troy 
Record  (re-elected),  and  Walter  A. 
Strong,  Chicago  Daily  News  (held 
over). 

In  the  advertiser  division,  presided 
over  by  Fred  R.  Davis  of  the  General 
Electric  Company,  Edward  T.  Hall,T.F. 
Driscoll,  and  Verne  E.  Burnett  were 
elected  for  the  Board  of  Directors, 
wrhile  re-elections  consisted  of  the  fol- 
lowing: Ralph  Starr  Butler,  0.  C. 
Ham,  J.  Murray  Gibbon  and  L.  L.  King. 
The  farm  paper  division  re-elected  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  Marco  Morrow 
of  the  Capper  Farm  Press,  their  repre- 
sentative whose  term  had  expired. 
B.  Kirk  Rankin  of  the  Southern  Agri- 
culturist presided. 

Walter  A.  Hine,  president  of  the 
Frank  Seaman  Company,  presided  over 
the  agency  division  meeting  which  was 
the  best  attended  on  record.  Ernest  R. 
Mitchell  of  the  Mitchell-Faust  Adver- 
tising Company  was  re-elected  to  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

The  business  paper  division  discussed 
methods  of  determining  renewal  per- 
centages and  went  on  record  as  favor- 
ing a  standardized  method  of  obtain- 
ing such  figures.  Mason  Britton  of 
the  McGraw-Hill  Publications  was  re- 
elected a  director. 

The  magazine  division  elected  F.  W. 
Stone  of  the  American  Rciuew  of  Re- 
I'iews  to  continue  his  service  in  con- 
junction with  Stanley  R.  Latshaw  of 
the  Butterick  Publishing  Company, 
whose  term  does  not  expire. 

0.  C.  Ham  was  re-elected  president 
of  the  bureau,  to  serve  with  W.  A. 
Strong,  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  secretary;  E.  R.  Shaw,  publisher 
of  Power  Plant  Engine-ring,  treasurer, 
and  Stanley  Clague  (re-elected),  man- 
aging director. 
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How  dumb  is  Dora? 


THE  fear  of  many  critics 
of  copy  is  that  words  and 
thoughts  perfectly  clear  to 
them  may  not  be  equally  clear 
to  the  mythical  man  in  the 
street.  "Over  their  heads  .... 
too  technical  ....  a  good 
thought,  but  I'm  afraid  they 
won't  get  it."  These  are  a  few 
of  the  more  common  admoni- 
tions. 

Occasionally  such  comment 
calls  to  mind  a  prominent 
author's  story  of  his  early 
newspaper  days. 

Cautioned  that  his  writings 
were  pitched  in  too  lofty  a 
tone,  he  was  advised  to  address 
his  messages  to  the  farmers 
in  Wisconsin. 

"For  years,"  said  he,  "those 
farmers  were  dangled  in  front 
of  me  until  it  became  the  am- 
bition of  my  life  to  visit  Wis- 
consin and  meet  some  of  them. 
When  I  finally  did  get  there,  I 


felt  myself  distinctly  cheated, 
because  they  were  just  the 
same  as  farmers  in  New  York 
or  commuters  in  New  Jersey." 
Clarity  and  simplicity  are, 
of  course,  two  prerequisites 
of  good  copy.  But  before 
you  sell  American  intelligence 
short,  consider  that 

—  the  country's  educational 
problem  is  not  to  get  the  chil- 
dren into  schools,  but  to  find 
seats  for  those  already  there. 

—  there  are  more  high- 
school  graduates  clamoring  for 
entrance  to  most  colleges  than 
can  be  admitted. 

—  the  season's  best  seller  in 
the  non-fiction  field  is  "The 
Story  of  Philosophy"— scarce- 
ly a  book  for  morons. 

—  the  works  of  Charles 
Dickens  still  outsell  those  of 
any  of  the  so-called  popular 
authors. 

— streams  of  thought  and 


fashion,  like  streams  of  water, 
run  from  higher  levels  down- 
ward. The  hat  that  is  worn  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales  today  will 
be  copied  by  the  Bond  Street 
hatters  tomorrow.  But  a  few 
more  days  and  it  will  be  shown 
in  shops  along  Fifth  Avenue 
and  Michigan  Avenue.  And 
what  these  shopping  zones  ac- 
cept, Main  Street  gladly  buys. 
— and,  finally,  simplicity  is 
not  the  result  of  pruning  a 
complicated  piece  of  copy,  but 
is  a  precious  quality  built  into 
your  original  copy  conception. 


*     *     * 


The  average  American  intel- 
ligence may  be  that  of  a  four- 
teen-year-old child,  but  that 
child  is  very  often  a  prodigy 
of  education.  Which  is  an- 
other way  of  saying  that  the 
average  man  is  usually  well 
above  the  average. 


GEORGE     BATTEN     COMPANY,     Inc. 
^Advertising 
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Growth! 


Dictates  Endorsement  of  Companion  by 
America's  Most  Successful  Advertisers 


W! 


'ITH  an  increase  of  more  than  71  per  cent  in  advertising  volume — 
a  gain  of  over  400  pages  in  6  years  —  the  unqualified  endorse- 
ment of  the  Woman's  Home  Companion  by  advertisers  is  of  com- 
pelling significance.    And  so  are  the  basic  facts  and  figures  behind  it. 

12  Years'  Progress 

For  example — the  consistent  increase  in  Woman's  Home  Companion 
circulation  — from  less  than  900,000  in  1915  to  over  1,900,000  in  1926. 
A  gain  of  more  than  one  million  copies  in  12  years  —  at  the  average  rate 
of  nearly  100,000  copies  per  year. 

And  again  the  progress  of  the  Companion  right  noiv — a  more  impres- 
sive growth  than  any  preceding  one  in  its  history  —  and  which  estab- 
lishes the  magazine  today  at  the  highest  and  best  point  in  its  career. 


INCREASE  IN  ADVERTISING  IN 
WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION -6YEARS 
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TREND  -  W0MAN5  HOME  COMPANION 
CIRCULATION  -  <2N-D  6  MONTHS  -  1926 
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In  July  the  Companion  carried  the  announcement  of  its  editorial  pro- 
gram for  the  next  12  months  —  and  its  new  price  of  ten  cents.  What 
happened  ?    July  showed  a  circulation  increase  of   81,000  over  June. 

And  6  Months'  I 

But  that's  only  part  of  the  story  —  for  September  shows  a  further  gain 
of  85,000  copies  over  July  —  with  estimates  for  December  indicating  a 
net  paid  circulation  in  excess  of  2,195,000  copies ! 

And,  as  every  advertiser  knows,  this  striking  growth  has  been  largely 
registered  during  the  so-called  "dull  season"  in  magazine  selling. 

Thus  with  the  Companion  at  the  very  height  of  its  recognition  as  the 
most  important  and  distinguished  publication  in  its  field  —  and  an  edi- 
torial program  the  most  brilliant  in  its  history — more  manufacturers  than 
ever  are  taking  advantage  of  the  tremendous  selling  force  it  puts  back  of 
their  merchandising  operations. 

WOMAN'S  HOME 
COMPANION 

The  Crowell  Publishing  Company  «*  New  York 
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Individual  Views  Frankly  Expressed 


The  Farmer  in  Winter 

I   HAVE  read  the  article,  "Selling  the 
Farm    in    Winter,"   in    your    Oct.    6 
issue. 

The  percentage  of  farmers  who  can- 
not get  to  their  trading  point  on  prac- 
tically every  day  throughout  the  winter, 
is  negligible,  at  least  so  far  as  farmers 
in  the  great  farming  section  of  the 
country,  the  Middle  West,  are  con- 
cerned. Furthermore,  they  not  only 
can,  but  do,  get  away  from  their  farms 
in  winter. 

Why  are  all  the  farmers'  institutes, 
farmers'  short  agricultural  courses, 
grain  shows,  farmers'  conventions  of 
various  kinds,  nearly  all  held  in  win- 
ter, if  farm  people  cannot  get  away 
from  home  ?  Farm  people  can  and  do 
attend  their  farmers'  meetings,  or  any 
other  kind  of  meeting,  or  anything  else 
they  want  to  attend,  in  winter. 

Having  been  raised  on  a  farm  in 
eastern  Ohio  I  know  that  even  though 
my  farm  home  was  in  the  hilly  section 
of  Ohio,  there  was  not  an  average  of 
two  days  per  year  during  the  twenty 
odd  years  I  lived  there,  when  my  own 
family,  or  any  of  our  neighbors,  could_ 
not  get  to  town  if  they  desired,  and  do' 
so  without  what  we  considered  unusual 
difficulty. 

For  moi-e  than  six  years  in  Iowa  I 
assisted  in  holding  farmers'  institutes, 
which  convened  for  two  or  three  days 
in  a  place,  or  what  we  called  farmers' 
short  courses,  which  included  a  full 
week  of  work.  The  audience  at  these 
meetings  was  made  up  entirely  of  farm 
people.  Attendance  averaged  between 
two  and  three  hundred.  In  the  six 
years  I  only  recall  one  meeting  which 
had  to  be  postponed  because  it  was  not 
possible  for  people  to  attend.  Even  in 
this  case,  the  thing  which  prevented 
farm  people  attending  was  the  extra 
care  which  their  live  stock  needed  dur- 
ing a  severe  cold  spell,  rather  than 
their  inability  to  get  to  town. 

There  are  exceedingly  few  days  when 
rural  mail  carriers  do  not  make  their 
full  routes  through  the  country.  All 
through  the  Middle  West  states  a  large 
number  of  traveling  salesmen  make 
their  territory  by  automobile  just  as 
regularly  in  winter  as  they  do  in  sum- 
mer. Among  my  personal  friends  is  a 
man  who  covers  Iowa  and  Nebraska 
for  Bird's  Neponset  Roofing  and  he 
makes  his  territory  in  an  automobile 
all  winter.  I  have  another  friend  who 
covers  a  large  portion  of  northwestern 
Iowa  for  the  Goodrich  Tire  Company, 
and  he  likewise  makes  his  territory  all 
winter  in  an  automobile. 

A.  H.  Snyder,  Editor, 
Successful  Farming, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Here's  One  Who  Does! 

IN  Mr.  Bonner's  article,  "Why  Ciga- 
rette Makers  Don't  Advertise  to 
Women,"  the  statement  is  made  that 
no  cigarette  manufacturer  has  ever 
advertised  directly  to  women. 

The  author  has  evidently  overlooked 
the   extensive   advertising  of   Miltiades 


AT  THE  BRIDGE- 


jHILTIADES 

EGYPTIAN  CIGARETTE 


Cigarettes,  much  of  which   is   directed 
exclusively  to  women  without  any  at- 
tempt to  conceal  the  appeal.     I  enclose 
one  of  the  Miltiades  advertisements. 
John  D.  Lucas, 
Charles  W.  Hoyt  Co.,  Inc., 

New   York. 


Women  Smokers ! 

REGARDING  your  last  issue  of 
Advertising  and  Selling,  dated 
Oct.  20,  I  find  a  very  interesting  arti- 
cle, "Why  Cigarette  Makers  Don't  Ad- 
vertise to  Women." 

After  reading  through  same,  the 
writer,  still  of  the  "Old  Fashioned 
School,"  begs  to  offer  you  a  few  sug- 
gestions, which  you  may  take  for  what 
they  are  worth. 

Tell  your  cigarette  makers  not  to 
advertise  direct  to  women,  for  the  rea- 
sons as  follows: 

First — -They  will  get  the  business 
without  advertising,  and  save  money. 

Second — They  had  better  let  well 
enough  alone  and  not  agitate  the  long- 
haired   men    and    short-haired    women 


who  are  always  trying  to  tell  the  oth- 
ers how  to  live.  That  there  is  still 
something  new  to  women  in  stealing 
the  masculine  thunder. 

The  tendency  of  the  time  is  for 
women  to  be  masculine,  and  they  would 
resent  the  idea  of  a  cigarette  being 
made  especially  for  them.  What  they 
want  is  to  be  "one  of  the  boys." 

Also  there  are  still  enough  of  the 
old  fashioned  school  like  myself,  in  the! 
glorious  country  of  ours,  to  stir  up! 
mischief  for  the  manufacturers  of] 
cigarettes  if  they  were  to  advertise  di- 
rect to  the  women.  The  writer  does  not 
smoke  cigarettes  or  cigars,  and  is  just 
writing  this  in  a  spirit  of  fair  play. 
After  reading  your  article  I  feel  that 
the  cigarette  makers  are  going  to  play 
with  fire  if  they  begin  to  advertise  to 
women,  and  I  do  not  believe  they 
would  sell  1/10  of  1  per  cent  addi- 
tional cigarettes  if  they  did. 

Abe  Manheimer,  President, 
Abe  Manheimer  &  Co.,  Inc., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Copy  Cats ! 


PARAPHRASING  Mr.  Bryan:  Is  ad- 
vertising to  be  crucified  on  a  cross 
of  imitation  ? 

Or,  in  our  own  words,  are  advertis- 
ing men  to  be  stigmatized  with  the 
appellation  of  "copy  cats"? 

We  still  find  advertisers  who  want  a 
slogan  like,  "Say  it  with  Flowers,"  or 
a  trick  word  like  "halitosis." 

And  we  still  find  advertising  men 
who  are  willing  to  prostitute  their  pro- 
fessional integrity  to  "give  the  client 
what  he  wants." 

Most  successful  advertising  cam- 
paigns are  followed  by  a  wake  of  imi- 
tators who  try  hard  to  deserve  the 
same  success  as  the  original. 

Here  is  a  paradox:  If  an  advertising 
idea  is  not  a  star  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, it  is  not  worth  copying.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  an  advertising  idea  is 
a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  it  is  a 
work  of  genius  and  cannot  be  copied — 
successfully! 

The  public  is  usually  so  impressed 
by  the  original  that  any  imitation  fades 
into  obscurity  entirely  out  of  propor- 
tion to  its  individual  merit. 

True  genius  cannot  be  copied.  If 
advertising  men  can't  be  original,  they 
should  learn  better  to  camouflage  their 
"steals."     Or — go  out  of  business. 

R.  D.  Mansfield, 

The  Blackman  Co., 

New  York. 
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^Announcing 

THE    APPOINTMENT    OF 

T.     L.    BRANTLY 

AS    ADVERTISING    MANAGER 

Collier's 

THE  NATIONAL  WEEKLY 


THE    CROWELL   PUBLISHING    COMPANY 

Frank     Braucher,     Advertising    Director 
250     Park     Avenue  New    York 
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A  Two -fold  Service  that 
Reaches  Every  Local  Market 

Eleclrograph  service  is  two-fold  — 
mechanical  and  professional. 

Mechanically,  batteries  of  patented 
equipment  turn  out  multiple  letters 
and  mailing  pieces,  each  perfectly 
localized  and  individualized. 

Professionally,  Electrograph  service 
is  complete  —  marketing  counsel, 
layout,  copy,  art  .  .  .  backed  by 
years  of  practical  application. 

Direcl  Mail — to  the  consumer  — 
through  the  dealer — for  the  factory. 

THE  ELECTROGRAPH  COMPANY 
Home  Office:  725  West  Grand  Boulevard      -       Detroit,  Michigan 


Id  llllDoiB.  ElectroirTapb  Advertiaic-B  Service  Inc..  Chicago,  Is  llceDeed 


How  Squibb  Is 
Fighting 

[CONTINUED  FROM    PAGE   24] 

tute  a  test  of  strength  with  the  re 
tailers  of  the  country,  with  the  whole 
salers  of  the  country,  and  with  th< 
manufacturers  who  have  been  trying 
as  hard  as  they  legally  could  to  upholc 
retail  profit  protection  on  their  goods 
to  see  whether  or  not  they  can't  breal 
down  that  movement. 

i  i  r  I  "'HIS  attack  seems  to  consist  on 
J_  two  sections:  The  first  apparently 
consists  of  the  chain's  proposal  to  this 
manufacturer  [Squibb],  which  in  effect 
was  this: 

'We  want  from  you  the  best  con- 
cessions, the  best  terms,  and  the  besl 
discounts  that  you  give  to  anybody 
We  want  better  than  anybody  else  gets 
in  the  retail  trade,  or  in  the  chain  line 
or  anywhere  else.  If  you  don't  give  i1 
to  us,  we  will  start  and  cut  your  line 
in  every  store  in  our  chain,  running 
from  the  Pacific  Coast  to  the  heart  ol 
the  United  States.  This  we  will  do  ii 
you  decline  to  give  us  special  conces- 
sions, special  terms  and  special  dis- 
counts.' 

That  was  in  substance  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  attack.  I  am  not  describ- 
ing all  chains,  nor  even  most  chains; 
I  am  speaking  now  only  of  this  partic- 
ular chain. 

"The  second  section  of  the  plan  is 
this:  This  chain  has  a  private  brand  oi 
its  own,  because,  like  some  other  chains 
it  not  only  acts  as  a  retailer,  and  as  a 
wholesaler,  but  it  also  actually  acts  a& 
a  manufacturer,  and  for  several  years, 
past  has  had  this  private  brand,  which 
sells,  where  it  sells  at  all,  in  competi- 
tion with  the  standard  brand  of  this 
manufacturer.  In  respect  to  this  spe- 
cial brand,  this  chain  has  been  ap- 
proaching independent  competitors,  anc 
independent  retailers  throughout  its 
territory,  and  inducing  them,  or  trying 
to  induce  them,  to  stock  up  on  that  pri- 
vate brand,  because,  as  the  chain  in 
effect  says  to  these  independent  retail-j 
ers:  'You  can  be  certain  that  we  will 
not  cut  the  price  of  that  private  brand 
?nd  you  can  be  certain  that  if  you  con- 
tinue to  sell  a  standard  brand  we  are 
likely  at  any  time  to  cut  the  price  ol 
that.' 

"Here  is  a  perfectly  clear  proposi- 
tion that  unless  competitors  will  stock 
the  chain's  private  brand,  and  push  il 
in  preference  to  standard  brands,  the] 
chain  will  try  to  make  it  so  unprofit- 
able for  independent  competitors  to  sell 
those  standard  brands  that  they  wil! 
have  to  stock  a  private  brand. 

"I  ask  what  is  going  to  happen  tc 
the  whole  retail  and  wholesale  struc- 
ture of  distribution  in  the  country,  not 
only  in  the  drug  trade,  but  in  everj 
other  industry,  if  this  kind  of  double 
attack  on  the  part  of  an  aggressive 
price-cutting  chain,  against  a  standard 
article,  sold  as  the  law  permits  under 
a  policy  of  retail  profit  protection,  goes 
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liown  inevitably  under  the  assault? 
"In  that  situation,  there  is  some- 
thing far  transcending  the  fate  of  that 
manufacturer,  something  even  far 
transcending  the  dealer's  fate,  because 
if  that  assault  proves  to  be  successful 
•in  this  instance,  then  aggressive  price- 
cutting  chains  in  every  line  of  business 
:have  in  their  own  hands  a  weapon  by 
which  they  can  bring  down  in  ruins  the 
,whole  structure  of  retail  and  wholesale 
.distribution  in  every  branch  of  indus- 
try in  this  country." 
I  Advertising  &  Selling,  because  of 
the  general  importance  of  its  implica- 
tions, will  report  the  final  outcome  of 
this  struggle. 


Installment  Selling 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  32] 

sizable  lumps  of  cash  does  riot  employ 
:any  of  the  benefits  incident  to  sound 
extension  of  credit.  Nor  does  it  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  an  even,  constant 
'flow  of  cash.  It  is  "lumpy"  and  un- 
certain. 

1  All  the  present  agitation  about  in- 
stallment buying  and  selling  means 
just  one  thing:  the  death-knell  of  that 
ridiculous  system  under  which  a  few 
flimsy  references  and  a  small  payment 
can  secure  possession  of  an  expensive 
and  too  readily  depreciated  piece  of 
•merchandise. 

It  may  take  time  and  a  few  bad 
shocks  to  start  it,  but  the  writer  an- 
ticipates a  day  when  nearly  every 
:  family  will  have  a  carefully  determined 
installment  credit  rating,  which  will  be 
1  based  upon  permanence  of  employment, 
stability  and  amount  of  income,  size 
of  family,  general  reputation,  amount 
'and  manner  of  paying  previous  obliga- 
tions as  well  as  the  amount  of  obliga- 
tions currently  existing. 

And  we  must  remember  this,  too. 
The  installment  plan,  no  matter  how 
'virtuous  it  may  become,  may  not  enjoy 
:  the  unrestrained  support  of  the  banks. 
The  banker  is  trained  to  pessimism 
and  deals  in  it.  He  likewise  is  greatly 
interested  in  deposits.  Therefore  he  is 
likely  to  discern  and  magnify  potential 
evils  of  the  plan  with  an  imagination 
busy  over  the  appetizing  vision  of  $6,- 
000,000,000  more  as  floating  deposits. 
But  our  regard  for  the  banker's  atti- 
tude toward  national  questions  is  a  lit- 
tle colored  by  the  many  times  he  has 
skidded  badly.  We  cannot  quite  forget 
■  the  nationwide  banking  declarations 
that  the  automobile  was  to  have  ruined 
the  country  long  ago,  nor  the  bankers' 
apathy  toward  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

At  any  rate,  let's  see  if  we  can't 
make  the  deferred  payment  plan  at 
least  as  good  as  the  deferred  purchase 
system. 

Let  us  make  sure  that  if  the  Amer- 
ican home  does  not  go  ahead  as  won- 
derfully as  we  might  wish,  it  will  not 
be  due  to  that  lamentable  stricture 
upon  the  younger  element  in  the  busi- 
ness world:  lack  of  immediate  capital. 


"You,"  said  the  architect,  "are  a  manu- 
facturer and  you  ask  me  how  best  to  tell 
your  story  in  print  to  the  members  of 
my  profession.  Very  well.  The  back- 
bone should  be  advertising  in  the  archi- 
tect's own  journals,  selected  in  accord- 
ance with  the  number  of  architects  they 
reach.  The  right  choice  here  is  half  the 
battle." 


On  request — latest  A.B.C.  Auditor's  Report — 
new  enlarged  and  revised  edition  of  "Sellinq  the 
Architect"  booklet — latest  statistics  on  building 
activity — and  data  on  the  circulation  and  service 
of  The  Architectural  Record  with  sample  copy. 


(Net  Paid  6  months  ending  December,  1925—11,537) 

The  Architectural  Record 

119  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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LIGHT 


PS> 


A  Magazine  Portraying 

Current  Progress  in  the  Art,  Business 

and  Science  of  Lighting — As 

Seen  From  Nela  Park 

Read  by  over  24,000  lighting 
men,  including  Central 
Station  men,  jobbers,  electric- 
al  and  hardware  dealers. 

Publishes  only  the  advertise- 
ments of  lighting  accessory 
manufacturers  whose  prod- 
ucts conform  to  the  standards 
set  by  the  laboratories  at 
Nela  Park.  You  should  have 
our  rate  card  on  file. 

May  we  send  you  a  descrip- 
tive booklet  and  a  copy  of  our 
November  issue?  Address 
"LIGHT,"  Nela  Park, 
Cleveland 
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S&  STANDARD 
ADVERTISING 

REGISTER. 


Gives  You  This  Service: 

1.  The  Standard  Advertising 
Register  listing  7,500  na- 
tional   advertisers. 

2.  The  Monthly  Supplements 
which    keep    it    up    to    date. 

3.  The  Agency  Lists.  Names 
of  1500  advertising  agen- 
cies, their  personnel  and 
accounts  of  600  leading 
agencies. 

4.  The     Geographical     Index. 

National  advertisers  ar- 
ranged by  cities  and 
states. 

5.  Special  Bulletins.  Latest 
campaign  news,  etc. 

6.  Service  Bureau.      Other  in-  . 
formation      by      mail      and 
telegraph. 

Write  or  Phone 

National  Register  Publishing  Co.  Inc. 

R.  W.  Ferrel,  Mgr. 

15   Moore  St.  New   York   City 

Tel.   Bowling   Green    7966 


Program  for  A.  B.  P.  Annual  Meeting 

Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  Nov.  9th  and  10th 


Nt 


OW 

IODENT 

is  reaching  every  dentist  every 
month  in 

ORAL  HYGIENE 

which  not  only  reaches  dentists 
but  reaches  their  minds,  too. 

% 

Oral  Hygiene 

Every  dentist  every  month 

1116  Wolf endale  Street,  N.  S. 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

CHICAGO:    W.    B.    Conant,   Peoples   Gas   Bldg., 
Harrison    8448 

NEW  YORK:    Stuart  M.  Stanley,  62  West  45th 
St.,   Vanderbilt  3758 

ST.   LOUIS:   A.   D.   McKinney,   Syndicate  Trust 
Bldg.,  Olive  43 

SAN    FRANCISCO:    Roger    A.    Johnstone,    155 
Montgomery  St.,   Kearny  8086 


Tuesday  Morning,  Nov.  9 

Joint  Session  with  National   Confer- 
ence of  B.  P.  Editors. 
Chairman — Malcolm   Muir,   President. 
"The  Past  and  the  Future." 

Malcolm  Muir. 
"The    Modern    Trend    in    Business 
Management." 

Fred  W.  Shibley,  Vice-President 
Bankers  Trust  Co. 
"The  Business  Press  as  a  Leader 
and  Guide  in  Maintaining  Busi- 
ness Prosperity." 
A.  W.  Shaw,  President  A.  W.  Shaw 
Co. 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  Nov.  9 

Joint    Session    with    National    Con- 
ference of  B.  P.  Editors. 
Chairman — PAUL  I,  ALDRICH. 
"Building  Business  With  the  Busi- 
ness Press." 
Willard  M.  Smith,  General  Manager 
P.  Centemeri  &  Co. 
"The  Marketing  Service  of  the  Busi- 
ness Press." 
A.     J.     Brosseau,     President     Mack 
Trucks. 
"Looking  Out  From  the  Inside." 
E.    J.    Mehren,    Vice-President    Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing  Co. 

Wednesday  Morning,  Nov.   10 
Advertising  Session 
Chairman — Everit  B.  Terhune,  Pres- 
ident Boot  and  Shoe  Recorder. 
"Developing  an   Economic   Sense  in 
Salesmen." 
Willard     Chevalier,     Sales    Manager 
Engineering  Neivs-Record. 
"Analyzing  the  Client's  Problems." 
Karl     M.     Mann,     President     Case- 
Shepperd-Mann  Pub.  Co. 
"What  Service  Should  the  Publica- 
tion Give  the  Advertiser?" 
George   O.    Hays,    Eastern    Manager 
Penton  Publishing  Co. 
"Keeping     Pace    With     Rapid     Fire 
Changes  in  Modern  Industry." 
Harry   E.   Taylor,  Advertising  Man- 
ager Dry  Goods  Economist. 

Circulation  Session 

Chairman — F.  V.  Cole,  Secretary  Pen- 
ton  Publishing  Co. 
"The  Circulation  Department's  Place 
in  Maintaining  Prosperity." 
J.    C.   Aspley,   Publisher  Sales  Man- 
agement. 
"Getting  Complete  Coverage." 

Ralph   Foss,   Director  of  Circulation 
McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co. 
"Helpful  and  Harmful  Types  of  So- 
licitation." 
R.  R.  Rountree,  Circulation  Manager 
Advertising  and  Selling. 
"How   the   Circulation    Department 
Can  Help  the  Editorial  Depart- 
ment to  Have  a  Sounder  Grip  on 
the  Field." 
J.    F.    Wells.     Circulation    Manager 
Boot  and  Shoe  Recorder. 
"What  Does  This  All  Mean?" 

Warren  C.  Piatt.  President  National 
Petroleum  News. 
Editorial — National  Conference  of  Bus- 
iness   Paper    Editors 


Keynote — "How  the  Editor  Answers 

the     Challenge     of      Business 

Prosperity     to     the     Business 

Press." 

Responses   by : 

J    G.    Aspley',   Editor   and    Publisher 

Sales    Management. 
Morris  Buck,  Editor  Railway  Jour- 
nal. 
C.  J.  Stark,  Editor  Iron  Trade  Re- 
view. 
N.  C.  Rockwood,  Editor  Rock  Prod- 
ucts. 
A.  I.  Findley,  Editor  The  Iron  Age. 
Chapin   Hoskins,   Managing   Editor 

Factory. 
V.  E.  Carroll,  Editor  Textile  World. 
A.   R.   MacDonald,   Editorial   Direc- 
tor System. 
Question  Box 

If  time  does  not  permit,  this  feature 
will  be  omitted. 

What  are  the  ethics  of  copies  mate- 
rial? 

Do  business   papers  take  themselves 
too  seriously? 

How  can  we  get  the  paper  read? 
How  can  editors   be   impressed  with 
the  necessity  for  economy  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  paper? 
Luncheon — To   visiting  editors   by   the 
Editorial     Conference    of    the    New 
York    Business    Publishers    Associa- 
tion. 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  Nov.  10 

A.    B.    P.    Business    Session   for    Mem- 
bers Only. 

National  Conference  of  Business  Paper 
Editors. 

President's  Address — Paul  I.  Aldrich. 
"Business,     Trade     and     Technical 
Journalism  in  Schools  of  Jour- 
nalism." 
Chaplin      Tyler,      Assistant      Editor 
Chemical  and  Metallurgical  Engi- 
neering. 
"Keeping  Our  Working  Tools  Sharp" 
— A  study  in  editorial  personnel. 
V.   B.   Guthrie,   Editor  National  Pe- 
troleum News. 
"How  Do  We  Plan  and  Schedule  the 
Paper?" 
Kenneth   Condit,   Editor  The  Ameri- 
can Machinist. 
"The  Legal  Responsibilities  of  the 
Editor." 
Kenneth  M.  Spence,  Counsel,  A.  B.  P., 

Inc. 
Committee  reports,  general  business 
and  election. 

Wednesday  Night,  Nov.  10 
Annual  Banquet  at  Hotel  Astor. 
Toastmaster — Malcolm    Muir,    Presi- 
dent The  A.  B.  P.,  Inc. 
"The  Responsibilities  of  Modern  In- 
dustries." 
Gerard     Swope,     President     General 
Electric  Co.  and  National  Electric 
Manufacturers  Association. 
"Aims  and  Responsibilities  of  Edu- 
cation in  Merchandising." 
Donald   Kirk   David,  Assistant  Dean 
Harvard    School    of    Business    Ad- 
ministration. 
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How  to  Write  Copy  for  "the  Fortnightly" 

(An  Advertisement  to  Publishers) 


THERE  is  only  one  reason  why 
a  publisher  should  use  the 
pages  of  Advertising  and 
Selling — to  influence  those  of  its 
readers  (and  that's  a  large  number) 
who  control  or  influence  the  buying 
of  publication  advertising  space. 

Our  subscription  files  will  easily 
prove  that  the  Fortnightly's  pages 
can  present  you  to  that  audience — ■ 
and  one  friendly  to  Fortnightly  ad- 
vertisers. 

But  having  presented  you,  the 
Fortnightly  would  whisper  a  word 
about  copy.     There  are  two  ways  to 


find  out  how  to  write  copy  for  the 
Fortnightly. 

First:  read  the  articles  appearing 
in  every  issue.  Note  their  frankness, 
their  solidity,  their  freedom  from 
nusupported  claims — "applesauce  !" 

Second :  read  some  of  the  letters 
we  are  receiving  every  day.  They 
show  in  unmistakable  terms  the  way 
in  which  our  readers  appreciate  "the 
vigor  and  freshness  of  its  articles," 
"its  fresh  and  original  viewpoint." 

The  Fortnightly's  is  a  "live," 
alert,  truth-seeking,  tradition-defy- 
ing and  responsive  audience. 

Write  copy  that  has  fire  in  it! 
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of  Any  Railway  Magazine 


SERVICE!  the  Annual  Statistical  Num- 
ber of  the  Railway  Age  is  a  service  that 
is  recognized  and  appreciated  by  railway 
officers  and  railway  supply  companies 
throughout  the  world.  It  is  a  compilation 
of  statistics  that  are  secured  by  months  of 
painstaking  and  costly  effort  but  which 
when  compiled  in  logical  form  make  a  rec- 
ord that  is  sought  and  used  throughout 
the  railway  industry. 

It  is  this  extraordinary  service  that  makes 
the  Annual  Statistical  Number  of  the 
Raihvay  Age  the  greatest  single  issue  of  any 
railway  magazine.  And  therefore,  it  offers 
to  the  railway  supply  companies  the  great- 
est single  opportunity  to  reach  those  rail- 
way officers  who  determine  policies  and 
approve  expenditures. 


Simmons-Bo. 

"The 
30  CHURCH  STREET 


atton 
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Repetition 

ONCE  I  attended  a  drama  in 
which  the  son  of  the  principal 
character  is  made  to  commit 
murder.  The  father  is  the  first  to 
discover  his  son's  crime,  a  few  min- 
utes after  its  commission.  With  a 
natural  paternal  instinct  he  immedi- 
ately moves  to  protect  his  son  from 
the  consequences.  He  decides  upon 
the  alibi  that  the  victim  shot  himself. 

The  son  is  in  a  mental  panic — his 
wits   are   widely   distracted. 

There  is  no  time  to  lose;  other 
people  may  come  onto  the  scene  at 
any  moment. 

The  father  forces  his  son  into  a 
chair  and  with  his  hands  firmly  hold- 
ing the  boy's  shoulders  repeats  over 
and   over  again,   "Paul   shot   himself." 

At  first  the  statement  makes  no  im- 
pression but  finally  the  boy  gets  the 
thought,  overcomes  his  fright  and  to- 
gether they  set  about  trying  to  per- 
fect his  alibi.  (That  the  alibi  fails 
and  the  son  pays  the  penalty  is 
another  story.) 

'Twas  a  very  realistic  piece  of  act- 
ing. 

I  have  thought  of  that  scene  many 
times  because  it  so  clearly  reveals  the 
mechanism  of  the  average  mind. 

An  outside  thought,  no  matter  how 
obviously  beneficial  it  may  be,  will 
often  require  much  repetition  be- 
cause the  mind  may  already  be  full 
or  it  may  be  so  diverted  that  it  is  in- 
capable of  receiving  an  impression  at 
the  time  when  the  effort  to  impress 
is  made. 

Thus,  in  the  sale  of  goods,  there 
arises  the  need  for  some  inexpensive 
and  wholesale  means  of  causing  men- 
tal   impressions. 

Advertising    supplies   that   need. 

The  most  successful  advertising  is 
that  which  effects  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  impressions  useful  to  the  ad- 
vertiser  at   the  least   cost. 


lor 
INDUSTRIAL  POWER 

608  So.  Dearborn  Street 
Chicago,  III. 


Apropos  the  last  paragraph  of  the  above 
text  may  we  modestly  remind  xou  that  IN- 
DUSTRIAL POWER  reaches  42,000  of 
America's  best  plants  at  a  cost  of  $3.58  per 
page  per  1,000  plants  reached?  A  reallv 
pre-war   value. 


ther    weeVv 


The   Young  Lady  from  Dubuque 

The  high-hattedness  of  more  than  one 
of  the  contributors  to  New  York's  "so- 
phisticated" periodicals  is  vastly  amus- 
ing. These  young  persons  who  write 
so  knowingly  of  various  phases  of  New 
York's  many-sided  life  are,  I  am  sure, 
quite  convinced  that  the  funny  little 
eating-places  and  out-of-the-ordinary 
specialty  shops  about  which  they  write 
so  enthusiastically  are  very  much 
worth  while.  Maybe  they  are.  Maybe 
they  are.  But,  somehow  or  other,  the 
aforesaid  young  persons  give  me  the 
impression  that  they  know  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  much  better  than  New  York. 


He  Had  a  Steady  Job 

After  his  term  of  office  expired,  ex- 
President  Taft,  you  may  recall,  was 
for  a  time  professor  of  law  at  Yale. 
On  his  frequent  visits  to  New  York,  he 
often  took  breakfast  at  Mendel's  res- 
taurant in  the  Grand  Central  Termi- 
nal. Usually,  he  was  served  by  the 
same  waitress,  who  hadn't  the  faintest 
idea  who  her  distinguished  guest  was. 

In  1921,  Mr.  Taft  was  made  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
moved  to  Washington.  A  couple  of 
years  later,  passing  through  New 
York,  he  again  breakfasted  at  Men- 
del's. He  was  waited  upon  by  the  same 
young  woman  who  had  served  him  in 
years  gone  by.  She  gave  him  a  smiling 
welcome.  "I  ain't  seen  you  in  years," 
she  said.  "Where  you  been?"  "Oh," 
said  Mr.  Taft,  "I've  got  a  steady  job 
now."  "That's  fine,"  was  the  waitress's 
comment. 

Experience    Teaches? 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the 
Western  railroads  appointed  a  new 
president  a  few  months  ago. 

The  job  pays,  I  imagine,  at  least 
$50,000  a  year,  and  you  might  think 
that  for  it,  the  directors  would  have 
selected  an  experienced  railroad  man. 
No!  They  offered  it  to  a  lawyer.  Ap- 
parently no  out-and-out  railroad  man 
was  available. 

Their  action  confirms  a  belief  I  have 
held  for  quite  a  number  of  years.  It  is 
that  for  the  highest  positions  in  in- 
dustry, years  of  experience  are  not  an 
asset.    They  are  likely  to  be  a  liability. 

Men  who  have  spent  their  lives  in 
subordinate  positions  in  an  industry 
"know"  that  certain  things  cannot  be 
done.     The  man   who  is  not  wedded  to 


tradition  believes  they  should  be  done — 
and  sees  that  they  are. 

A    "Side   Line" 

Business — and  friendship — used  to 
bring  me  into  frequent  contact  with  the 
president  of  a  fairly  large  manufactur- 
ing establishment  in  a  certain  western 
city. 

At  our  monthly  conferences  the  su- 
perintendent of  the  plant  would  occa- 
sionally take  part.  He  was,  I  should 
say,  a  man  of  about  fifty- five;  a  capa- 
ble but  by  no  means  brilliant  execu- 
tive, whose  salary,  I  fancy,  was  around 
$6,000  a  year. 

One  day,  strolling  through  the  fac- 
tory, I  noticed  that  a  new  superintend- 
ent was  in  charge.  "Where's  So-and- 
So?"  I  asked.  The  president  smiled. 
"Oh,  he's  quit,"  he  said.  "Retired?" 
I  asked.  "No,  no,  not  exactly,"  an- 
swered the  president.  "You  see,"  he 
continued,  "he  put  some  money — a  few 
thousand  dollars — into  a  side  line  a  few 
years  ago,  and  it  has  turned  out  pretty 
well."  "Yes?"  said  I.  "Yes,"  said  the 
president.  "Last  year  his  share  was 
about  $145,000." 

Good  Sports.   But — 

In  recent  months  I  have  read  more 
than  my  fair  share  of  books  and  es- 
says, written  by  Britishers,  in  which 
they  take  many  a  merry  crack  at  the 
foibles  of  Americans:  our  tendency  to 
think  and  dress  and  act  alike;  our  in- 
clination to  regard  bigness  as  an  evi- 
dence of  excellence;  our  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  international  affairs,  etc. 

With  many  of  these  criticisms  and 
comments  I  am  in  full  agreement.  Yet 
I  cannot  rid  myself  of  the  belief  that 
the  attitude  of  a  great  many  Britishers 
toward  America  and  Americans  is  not 
as  loftily  disinterested  as  they  would 
have  us  think. 

Here  is  the  situation:  For  a  century 
and  a  half,  Britain  was  the  world's 
leader  in  trade,  finance  and  in  many 
another  form  of  endeavor.  It  is  not 
in  that  position  today.  America  has 
passed  it.  And  Germany  threatens  to 
do  so,  too.  These  things  being  true, 
isn't  it  possible  that  Britishers  are  suf- 
fering from  what  may  be  called  the 
"first-place  complex"?  That  is,  isn't 
the  average  Britisher  a  little  bit  peeved 
that  he  is  no  longer  cock  of  the  walk? 
And  these  "nawsty"  things  he  says 
about  us — aren't  they  due  to  envy  as 
much  as  to  a  sincere  desire  to  have  us 
mend  our  ways? 

They  are  good  sports,  the  Britishers 
— none  better — but,  after  all,  they  are 
only  human.  JAMOC. 
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What 
Money 
Cannot  Buy 

In  Any  Other 
St.  Louis  Newspaper 


TWENTY  Billion  Dollars  in  purchases 
flow  through  the  cash  registers  of  The 
49th  State  annually — to  supply  the  needs 
of  the  5,028,059  people  concentrated  in 
this   one   market. 

Eleven  billion  dollars  of  this  is  spent  in 
The  49th  State  OUTSIDE  of  St.  Louis. 

To  cover  this  market  your  advertising 
must  not  only  reach  the  big  purchasing 
power  of  metropolitan  St.  Louis,  but  must 
also  reach  into  the  surrounding  towns 
within  a  radius  of  150  miles. 

Only  ONE  St.  Louis  newspaper  will 
give  you  this  coverage:  The  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 

Six  days  a  week  in  198  thriving  towns 
of  more  than  1,000  population,  2Qc/o  or 
more  of  the  families  read  The  Globe- 
Democrat —  St.  Louis'  ONLY  morning 
newspaper — St.  Louis'  Largest  Daily. 

And  in  209  towns  of  more  than  1,000 
population,  20c'c  or  more  of  the  families 
read  the  SUNDAY  Globe-Democrat. 

Only  2  of  the  198  towns  have  morning 
newspapers  of  their  own,  and  only  2  of 
the  209  towns  have  Sunday  newspapers 
of  their  own. 

Seven  days  a  week  The  Globe-Demo- 
crat is  the  BUYING  GUIDE  of  the  peo- 
ple of  The  49th  State. 

It  is  read  daily  by  three  times  as  many 
families  in  The  49th  State  ouside  of  St. 
Louis  as  the  first  evening  paper.  Its 
supremacy  is  not  even  challenged. 

Advertisers  are  cashing  in  on  its  trem- 
endous influence  by  concentrating  their 
advertising  in  this  one  great  metropolitan 
newspaper.  690  national  advertisers  used 
The  Globe-Democrat  EXCLUSIVELY 
in  1925.  Here  is  SELLING  POWER. 
Selling  power  increased  by  efficient  cov- 
erage that  no  amount  of  money  can  buy 
in  any  other  St.   Louis  newspaper. 


There  are  119  towns  in  The  49th  State  of 
more  than  1,000  population  in  which  the  daily 
coverage  of  The  Globe-Democrat  is  30%  or 
better.  71  in  which  it  is  40%  or  better.  There 
are  157  towns  of  more  than  1,000  population 
in  which  the  SUNDAY  coverage  is  30%  or 
better.     102    in    which    it    is    40%    or    better. 


Itonfe 

The  Newspaper 


ILLINOIS 

Dally 

Fam-  Daily  Citv. 

Top.    Uies  Circ.  % 

Albion 15S4     3SG  129  33.4 

Allan. ont    ...  1352     330  39  30.0 

Alton      240S2   5321!  1.102  23.5 

Anna    3010     S27  322  3S  9 

Barry     1490     3(13  77  21.2 

Becke.meyer    _  1153    2Si  59  21.0 

Benld    3311)     65S  52  7.9 

Benton     7201   1013  509  34. G 

Bluffs     1009     240  67  27  2 

Breese    2399    585  126  21.5 

Bridgeport    __  2229     544  153  2s. 1 

Brookpon   ...  1098    20S  50  20.S 

Buckner    1S27    446  54  12  1 

t'aiboiulale     _  02117  1033  440  27.0 

Carlyle    2027     494  305  C1.8 

Carini    2607     751  190  25.3 

Carrier    .Mills    2343    571  119  20.8 

Carrnllton     __  2020     493  3'"7  71  5 

CartciTiUe    ..  3404     853  402  54.2 

Casey  -- 21S9     534  106  20.0 

Centralis I24P1  3154  G47  20.5 

Central    City.  1218    305  05  21.3 

Chester    2904     727  344  45.9 

Christopher    .3810     863  401  53  4 

I'nllinsville    _.   9753  224S  535  23.S 

olambia    ___  1532     3SS  2S5  73.5 

Coulu-iriUe     _   1407     343  1S5  53.9 

("real    Springs  1002     244  51  20.9 

Dupo    1393     340  172  50.6 

Hit    Quo  a  ...  72S5  1S40  4S5  20.3 

East    Alton  ..  1609     407  1SS  40.2 

Edward  wile.     5330   1357  010  45.4 

Effingham     __  4024  1027  207  20.2 

Eldniado     ...  5004  1194  302  30.3 

Eli/ab,thtown   1055     257  51  20  0 

Equality    1332     325  70  21.5 

Fairfield 2734     701  277  39.5 

Flora   3558     91S  405  50.7 

Frc-bure      ...  1594     389  165  42.4 

Gillespie    4003     970  225  23.2 

Glen    Carbon.  1323     323  29  9.0 

Golconda    ...  1242     303  122  40.3 

Gravidic    ...  1749    427  85  20.0 

Greenfield    ..  1149     2S0  210  75.0 

Greenville  ...  3091     754  302  4S.0 

Griggsvillc    -.  1313     328  71  21.6 

llarnsburg    __  7125  1795  543  30.3 

Herrin     1098!  2532  752  20.7 

Hi. bland    —  2902     773  313  40.5 

llill-bnro     ...  5074  1281  380  30.1 

Hurst     1222     29S  99  33.2 

Jerseyville     ..  3839     937  538  57.4 
Johnston 

City    7137  1527  556  36.4 

Jonesboro    ...  1090    266  90  33.8 

Lawrenoeville    "0SO  1263  502  39.8 

Lebanon    1883     439  192  41.8 

Lit.hfield    ...  6215  1625  381  23.4 

Livingston    ..  1305     333  79  23.7 

Logan    _  1462     344  33  9.6 

Lovejov    1501     300  79  21.6 

Mel.,. insbu.ro.    1927     470  143  30.4 

Marion    95S2  2422  717  29.6 

Jlarissa 1900     463  198  42.8 

Jfascontah   ..  2343    571  216  37.8 

Metropolis    ..  5055  1401  2S1  20.0 

Mmn-omille.   117S    2S7  134  46.7 

Mound    City—  2750     715  144  20.1 

Mounds     2661    600  144  20.9 

Jit.    Olive 3503     794  104  20.7 

Mt.    Vernon..  9S15  2501  713  28.5 

Murphvsboro -10703  2003  5S7  22.6 

NameoM 11S1    288  34  11.8 

Nashville     —  2209     539  226  41.9 

New    Athens-  1406     343  131  38.2 

New    Baden..  1550     37S  60  15.9 

New-ton 20S3    508  111  21.8 

Nokomis    3465     779  195  25.0 

Norris    City.-  1300     317  110  34.7 

Oblong    1547     377  137  36.3 

Odin    13S5     33S  57  16.9 

O'Fallon 2379     556  226  40.7 

Olnev     4491  1294  261  20.1 

Orient    1388    339  09  20.3 

Panama    1281     312  62  20.0 

Percy 12S0     312  48  15.7 

rineknevulle.    2049     078  239  35.3 

Pittsfleld     ...  2129     519  279  53.8 

Bed    Bud 1141     278  183  65.8 

Bidgeway    ...  1102     244  110  47.5 

Robinson    ...  3375     937  177  18.9 

liomlhouse    ..  2928     741  175  23.6 

Bosirlaro     ...  1522     371  77  20.8 

Rovalton     ...  2043     498  211  42.4 

St.     Elmo 1337     326  72  22.0 

St.    Francis- 

ville   1164     284  80  28.2 

Salem    3457     905  356  39.3 

Sandoval    ...  1768    431  93  21.6 

Sesser    2S41     653  140  21.4 

Shawneetown.    130S     334  121  36.2 

Sparta   3340     885  324  36.6 

Staunton     ...  0027  1389  281  20.2 

Sumner 1029     251  127  50.6 

Swansea    1048     256  62  24.2 

Tamaroa    1115     272  102  37.5 

Tilden    1137     277  33  11.9 

Trenton    1200     293  245  83.6 

Troy 1312    320  156  48.8 

Upper   Alton-  2925  1199  302  30.2 

Vandalia    ...  3316     868  215  24.8 

Waterloo     ...   1930     471  300  63.9 

\V.     Frankfort  8187  1320  815  42.5 

White    Hall..  2954     817  194  23.8 

Winchester  ..  1540     376  100  26.6 

Woodriver    ..  3470     833  360  43.0 
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20.0 
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20.3 
44.8 
20.0 
10.8 
44.8 
102.2 
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31.9 
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21.0 
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20.1 
31.3 
44.7 
40.4 
32.5 
22.6 
34.7 
54.S 
27.0 
20.0 
23.2 
25.2 
34.8 
31.1 
67.6 
26.8 
29.5 
35.3 
59.2 
48.8 
25.8 
47.9 
49.6 
20.0 
21.4 
13.8 
46.4 
27.9 

35.  S 
50.7 
37.6 
20.0 
42.2 
44.7 
37.2 
40.2 
33.2 
39.3 
27.1 
44.4 


49.5 
74.3 
26.0 
43.4 


1L1JN01S 

Daily  Sun. 

Fam-  Daily  Uov.  Sun.    Cov. 

Pop.    ilies  Circ.     % 


ABKANSAS 

Dally  Sun. 

Fam-  Daily  Cov.  Sun.  Cov. 

Top.    ilies  Circ.  %  Circ.  % 

Corning     1564     381  116  30.4  139  36.5 

Hoxie     1711     417  S3  19.9  151  36.2 

Piggott    2010     492  102  20.8  121  24.6 

Pocahontas    .  18u6    440  89  20.2  124  28.2 

Walnut  Ridge  2220     543  121  22.2  185  34.1 

MISSOURI 

Daily  Sun. 

Fam-  Daily  Cov.  Sun.  Cov. 

Pop.    ilies  Circ.  %  Circ.  % 

Bernie 1571     383  78  20.3  78  20.3 

Bloomlield    ..   1094     207  103  01.1  141  52.8 

Bonne    Terre.  3S15     SOS  203  30.3  408  47.0 

Boonville    ...  4O05  1090  S36  70.7  683  G2.7 

BowlingGn  1  .1    1305     410  1  13  I07  3  .:_'-:  ?s  9 

California  ...  2218     541  342  03.2  2S7  53.1 

Campbell    ...  2025     494  100  20.2  130  26.3 

Canton    1949     475  193  40.6  1S6  39.2 

Cape 

Girardeau  .10252  24S9  7S3  31.5  1487  59.7 

Caruthersville    4750  1196  301  25.2  432  36.1 

Centralia    ...  2071     505  189  37.4  165  32.7 

Chaffee    3035     663  193  29.1  207  40.3 

Charleston    ..  3410     839  504  00.1  474  56.5 

Clarence 1100     341  109  32.0  105  30.8 

Columbia    ...10392  2S54  S45  29.0  1245  43.6 

Costal     City.  2243     547  140  26.7  230  43.1 

Desloge 2508     627  151  24.1  220  35.1 

De     Soto 5003  1249  461  36.9  505  40.4 

Dexter 2635     657  335  51.0  352  53.6 

Doniphan    ___  1248    304  141  46.4  106  54.6 

East    Prairie-  1124     274  9S  35.8  116  42.3 

Edina    1438    351  202  57.G  1S9  53.9 

Eldon    2036     260  276  103.S  213  80.1 

Elsberry    1255    306  211  69.0  155  50.7 

Elvins    2418     590  ISO  30.5  210  35.6 

Farmington    _  26S5     660  508  77.0  380  57.6 

Fayette    23S1     581  428  73.7  297  51.1 

Festus   334S    810  221  27.3  281  34.7 

Flat    River...  5200  1247  495  39.7  540  43.3 

Fornfelt    1819    444  108  24.3  168  37.8 

Frederick-town   3124     745  329  44.2  344  46.2 

Fulton 5595  1101  554  50.2  506  51.3 

Gideon    1197     292  79  27.1  91  31.2 

Glasgow    1351     330  15S  47.9  105  31.8 

Hannibal    -.-19300  5145  1047  20.4  2134  41.5 

Hayti 1507     368  102  27.7  150  40.8 

Herculaneum.   1820     445  9G  21.5  132  29.7 

Hermann    ...  1701     415  207  64.3  215  51.8 

Higbee 1400     341  73  21.4  77  22.6 

lUmo   1275    311  84  27.0  111  35.6 

Jackson 2114     516  148  28.i  190  36.8 

.ieuerson   City  14490  2S95  1305  45.1  2100  72.3 

Kahoka    1024     390  208  67.7  163  41.2 

Bennett     3022     901  241  20.8  335  37.2 

La   Grange—  1114     272  50  20.6  69  25.4 

l.a    Plata 1403     357  129  30.1  106  29.7 

L.adwood  ...  2030     497  297  59.8  311  62.6 

Lebanon    2S48     716  184  25.7  214  29.9 

Louisiana   __ .  4060  1204  435  36.1  491  40.8 

...aeon 3549  1030  209  20.2  335  32.3 

Maiden    209S    512  172  33.G  209  40.S 

Mexico     0013  1027  677  41.6  770  47.3 

Jloberly     12808  3500  5S7  10.5  1170  32.9 

Jlomoe    1941    473  213  45.0  187  39.5 

Montgomery 

City    1GS8    412  244  59.2  179  43.5 

Jlorehouse    ..  1913     407  179  38.3  176  37.7 
Jlountain 

Grove 2212     590  77  13.1  121  20.5 

Jlountain 

View    1058    258  53  20.5  53  20.5 

Newburg 1235     3111  12S  42.5  137  45.5 

New    Jladrid.   1908     465  166  35.7  210  45.2 

Oran    1141     278  93  33.5  10S  38.9 

Pacific 1275     311  1SI  59.2  156  50.2 

Palmyra    1964     479  138  28.8  193  40.3 

Paris   1431     349  220  03.0  185  53.0 

Parma 1241     303  OS  22.4  65  21.4 

Perryvillo    ...  1763     430  291  67.7  195  45.4 

Piedmont    ...  1086     265  152  57.4  109  63.S 

Poplar   Bluff-  8042  1911  708  37.1  997  52.2 

Pnrtageville    .   1244     303  101  33.3  133  43.9 

Rolla    -  2077     507  303  59.8  321  63.3 

St.     Charles..  S503  20S3  909  40.5  1201  60.5 

ste.  Genevieve    2016     499  404  81.0  334  66.9 

St.  James 1117    272  106  61.1  145  53.3 

Salem    1771     432  196  45.4  153  35.4 

Salisbury    .._  1757     429  07  15.0  93  21.7 

Scdalia    21144  5496  HIS  20.3  1507  27.4 

Senath    1054     257  04  24.9  92  35.8 

Sbelbina 1809     441  194  44.0  174  39.5 

Sikeston    3613     841  555  66.0  593  70.5 

Sweet   Springs  1177     287  59  20.5  57  20.0 

Tipton    1170     285  187  65.6  15S  55.4 

Troy     ._   1116     272  382  140.4  211  77.6 

Union    1G05     391  148  37.9  215  55.0 

Vandalia    ...  2I5S    526  417  79.3  290  56.3 

Versailles   _—  1051     403  1S1  44.9  144  35.7 

Washington    -  3132     704  441  57.7  477  62.4 

Wellsville   ...  1551     378  222  58.7  392  103.7 

■AVst     Plains.   3178     S23  10S  20  5  211  25.0 

Willow  Spes..  1441     351  79  22.5  96  27.4 

KENTUCKT 

Daily  Sun. 

Fam-  Daily  Cov.  Sun.  Cov. 

Pop.    ilies  Circ.     %  Circ.  % 


F.    St.   J.    Richards New    York 

Guy    S.     Osborn Chicago 


J.    R.    Scola 

C.    Geo.    Krogness San    Francisco 

Dorland     Agency,     Ltd London 
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Will  you  allow  great  retailers 

marketing  success 


How  they  have  analyzed  the  markets 

how  they  concentrate  their  advertising 

on  a  12-mile  area 


¥     ¥ 


TRULY  Boston  seems  to  be  a  fruitful  field 
for  national  advertising.  And  it  is.  The 
existence  in  Boston  of  some  of  the  greatest  re- 
tail stores  in  the  United  States  proves  this. 
Their  business  volume,  their  lists  of  charge 
accounts  are  additional  proof. 

Because  so  many  national  campaigns  felt 
disappointment  with  results  in  Boston,  whereas 
Boston  retailers  experienced  no  such  difficulty, 
the  Globe  decided  to  investigate  the  Boston 
market. 

A  seeming  30'mile  trading  radius — 
really  12  miles 

And  the  Globe  found  that  the  chief  difference  in 
principle  between  most  national  campaigns 
coming  into  Boston,  and  Boston  retail  advertis- 
ing, lay  in  the  conception  of  the  Boston  market. 

The  secret  lies  in  separating  the  real  Boston 
buying  population  from  the  population  that 
merely  lives  near  Boston. 

The  Globe  investigated  parcel  deliveries  of 
great  Boston  stores.  And  it  learned  that  74% 
of  these  parcels  go  to  homes  within  12  miles. 

The  Globe  obtained  from  a  leading  depart- 
ment store  an  analysis  of  the  location  of  its 
charge  accounts.  It  learned  that  64%  of  these 
are  within  12  miles. 

Then  the  Globe  analyzed  retail  outlets  in  all 
leading  fields.  Numerically  these  outlets  show 
a  majority  within  the  12-mile  area.  In  actual 
business  volume  this  strength  is  greater  than  it 
seems  because  these  stores  within  the  12 -mile 
area  are  the  bellwether  stores — biggest  in 
volume — real  leaders. 


How  the  Qlobe  parallels  this  new 
trading  area 

Within  this  newly-defined  trading  area  the 
Sunday  Globe  offers  the  largest  circulation  of 
any  newspaper  in  Boston,  and  its  daily  circu- 
lation is  even  greater  than  on  Sunday.  That 
is  why  in  1925  Boston  department  stores  placed 
the  daily  Globe  first  on  their  list,  and  in  the 
Sunday  Globe  used  as  much  space  as  in  the 
three  other  Sunday  papers  combined. 

The  Globe  sells  Boston — the  Key  trading 
area  of  12  miles — 1,700,000  people  whose  per 
capita  wealth  is  nearly  $2000.  It  commands 
the  liking  of  these  people  through  editorial 
merit.  It  interests  women  through  the.  oldest 
woman's  page  in  America.  It  interests  men 
through  its  full  treatment  of  sports.  It  is 
politically  and  religiously  nonpartisan. 

Sell  the  Key  trading  area 
through  the  Qlobe 

The  Globe  covers  the  12 -mile  trading  area  more  in- 
tensely than  any  other  Boston  paper.  That  12-mile 
area  is  Boston's  Key  market.  Retail  sales  prove  it; 
density  of  population  and  per  capita  buying  power 
prove  it. 

Study  the  map  at  the  right.  See  how  the  Globe  leads 
in  the  key  market.  Note  the  figures  on  distributing  out- 
lets. Then  buy  the  Globe  first  in  Boston. 

TOTAL  NET  PAID  CIRCULATION  IS 
279,461  Daily  326,532  Sunday 

It  is  pretty  generally  true  in  all  cities  with  large  suburban  population 
that,  in  the  metropolitan  area,  when  the  Sunday  circulation  is 
practically  the  same  or  greater  than  the  daily  circulation,  there  is 
proof  of  a  real  seven-day  reader  interest  with  a  minimum  of  casual 
readers  of  the  commuting  type. 
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to  show  you  the  way  to 
in  Boston? 


In  the  Area  A  and  B,  Boston's  U-mile  Trading  Area,  are 


64%  of  department  store  charge ^counts       60%  of  all  hardware 

74%  of  all  department  store  package  57%  ot  all  ^^  ^^ 

deliveries  46%     f    n  aut0mobile  dealers  and 

61  %  of  all  grocery  stores  Erases 

57%  of  all  drug  stores  garages 

Here  the  Sunday  Globe  delivers  34,367  more  copies  than^he  next  Boston 
Sunday  newspaper.    The  Globe  concentrates— 199,392  daily     17o,<wa  sunaay 


The  Boston  Globe 

C[ke  Qlobe  sells  Boston, 
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Your 
Salesmen 

should  have  as  good  tools 
as  these — 


ROUS-ROCE 


Hours  Fubmixhimc 
Review 


GEM  BINDERS  are  built  right  to 
hold  Testimonial  Letters.  Sales 
Bulletins,  Photographs,  Price 
Sheets  and  similar  material. 
GEM  BINDERS  aid  the  Sales- 
man in  conveying  that  Good 
First  Impression. 
GEM  BINDERS  are  not  just  cov- 
ers, they  are  expanding  loose  leaf 
binders  fitted  with  either  our  pat- 
ented flexible  staples,  binding  screw 
posts  or  paper  fasteners. 
They  are  easily  operated,  hold  their 
contents  neatly  and  compactly,  fit 
nicely  into  a  traveling  man's  brief 
case. 

GEM  BINDERS  in  Style  "GB"  are  cov- 
ered with  heavy  quality  Art  Fabrikoid ; 
they  can  be  washed,  if  necessary,  for  the 
removal  of  hand  stains,  without  affecting 
the  surface  color  or  finish  of  the  material. 
May  We  Submit  Specimens 
for  Inspection   Purposes? 

THE  H.   R.   HUNTTING  CO. 

Worthington  Street 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


How  the  Warehouse  Fits 
Direct  Distribution 


[CONTINUED   FROM    PAGE   22] 


Physical  inventories  are  taken  and  re- 
ported promptly  each  month.  Collec- 
tions are  made  when  authorized." 

The  warehouse,  furthermore,  fits  into 
distribution  where  consignment  selling 
has  crept  in.  This  old  evil  has  emerged 
more  and  more  of  recent  years  in  the 
competition  to  market  capacity  output 
for  our  factories.  Consignment  selling 
has  always  been  fraught  with  danger. 
Its  very  basis  is  unsound,  because  the 
manufacturer,  by  a  consigned  stock,  is 
seeking  to  move  his  wares  upon  whole- 
salers or  dealers  who  either  (1)  have 
not  confidence  enough  to  stake  their 
own  money  by  stocking  the  goods,  or 
(2)  have  not  the  capital  to  purchase  on 
their  own  account. 

In  either  case,  the  maker  of  goods  is 
trying  to  stretch  his  sales  beyond  nor- 
mal limits.  Deliberately,  for  that  pur- 
pose, he  lets  his  goods  go  out  in  the 
"hope  that  they  will  be  sold"  before  the 
dealer  tires  of  storing  them  and  ships 
them  back  to  the  factory. 

By  the  consignment  contract,  the 
merchandise  remains  the  property  of 
the  manufacturer,  not  that  of  the  deal- 
er. Title,  in  the  law,  rests  with  the 
manufacturer  all  of  the  time.  But  the 
pitfall  of  consignment  selling  lies  in 
the  further  requirement  of  the  law  (in 
about  thirty  of  the  States)  that  the 
contract  of  consignment  must  be  filed 
wtih  the  country  clerk.  Unless  the  con- 
tract is  so  recorded  within  a  stated 
time  of  its  making,  the  title  of  the 
manufacturer  becomes  invalid.  The 
goods  belonging  to  the  manufacturer, 
both  in  fact  and  by  agreement,  may  yet 
be  sized  for  debts  of  the  dealer.  If  he 
assets;  the  manufacturer  is  a  general 
fails  the  goods  become  part  of  his 
creditor  for  their  value. 

IN  three  States  (Mississippi,  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia)  there  lies  a 
further  pitfall  for  the  consignment 
stock.  In  those  States  it  is  required  that 
the  dealer  who  is  agent  for  a  consigned 
stock  must  display  "a  sign  in  letters 
easy  to  be  read,  placed  conspicuously 
at  the  house  where  such  business  is 
transacted,"  and  also  publish  a  notice 
a  certain  number  of  times  in  a  news- 
paper. These  peculiar  statutes  are  too 
seldom  observed  by  out-of-State  manu- 
facturers, probably  through  ignorance 
of  their  existence.  Yet  where  the  man- 
ufacturer fails  to  observe  this  technical 
requirement  his  goods  may  be  seized 
for  debts  of  the  dealer;  at  times  the 
manufacturer  has  been  ruled  out  by  the 
court  even  when  claiming  to  be  a  gen- 
eral creditor,  on  the  ground  of  failure 
to  comply  with  the  law. 

Consignment  selling  is  unsound  busi- 
ness.    Ever   so   little   delving   into   the 


records  of  bankrupt  dealers  and  whole- 
salers will  give  a  sales  manager  a  stag- 
gering lot  of  information,  which  will 
make  him  gun-shy  of  this  method  of 
pushing  volume. 

HERE,  however,  have  entered  ware- 
houses for  the  protection  of  the 
manufacturer.  "The  greatest  contribu- 
tion of  the  merchandise  warehouse  to 
our  commercial  life,"  declares  a  manu- 
facturer of  paint,  "is  their  doing  away 
with  consignment  sales."  In  that  re- 
mark he  touched  on  one  of  the  risks  of 
all  paint  makers  because  their  business 
has  been  one  of  large  consignment 
practices. 

Paint  is  not,  of  course,  alone  in  fac- 
ing this  evil.  It  has  crept  into  the 
selling  of  tires  to  a  dangerous  extent, 
or,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  most 
prominent  names  in  that  industry: 

"We  tire  makers  declare  we  do  not  do 
it,  but  we  all  do.  I  know  our  company 
does.  We  have  to,  because  it's  the  only 
way  we  can  market  the  tires.  But  we 
find  the  dealer  who  stocks  with  con- 
signed tires  is  a  reluctant  representa- 
tive, and  he  seems  to  be  the  sort  that 
makes  up  the  Dun  reports  of  business 
failures.  Three-fourths  of  our  com-  j 
pany's  commercial  losses  come  from  the 
consigned  accounts." 

But  the  warehouse  makes  it  possible 
to  escape  consignments  and  yet  secure 
representation  by  all  dealers.  Rather 
than  have  large  "suspense  accounts"  for 
consigned  goods,  the  manufacturer 
ships  his  goods  to  a  warehouse,  with 
the  warehouseman  under  instructions  to 
deliver  to  dealers  on  their  own  requisi- 
tion. Such  deliveries  may  be  on  a  credit 
basis,  by  use  of  the  accredited  list  of 
customers,  or  it  may  be  on  the  C.  O.  D. 
basis  for  those  of  uncertain  credit 
standing.  In  this  manner  the  dealer  is 
not  burdened  with  stock  beyond  neces- 
sary minimum  quantities,  until  sales  are 
actually  in  prospect.  He  then  obtains 
from  the  manufacturer's  warehouse 
stock  such  sizes  and  quantities  as  he 
can  sell. 

The  manufacturer,  all  the  time,  owns 
the  goods.  "Possession  is  eleven  points 
of  the  law,"  and  nowhere  is  this  more 
true  than  when  bankruptcy  overtakes 
the  dealer. 

To  demand  cash-with-order  or  cash- 
on-delivery  is  needlessly  ruthless  when 
shipment  is  made  from  the  factory  to 
the  dealer  for  stock.  Much  sales  effort 
is  sheer  waste  when  terms  of  this  sort 
must  be  named.  The  result  frequently 
is  that  the  dealer  whose  credit  is  tot- 
tering will  overbuy  from  any  manufac- 
turer who  is  incautious  enough  to  grant 
a  credit  rating. 

Under  the  sales  law  of  this  country, 
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November  30th,  1925,  was  the  date  of  publication  of  the 
first  Great  Reference  Work  covering  every  branch  of  British 
Advertising— the  BRITISH  ADVERTISERS'  ANNUAL 
AND  CONVENTION  YEAR  BOOK  1925-26. 

This  volume  gives  for  the  first  time  information  and  data  needed  by  all 
advertising  interests  concerning  British  advertising,  British  markets  and 
British  Empire  Trade.  You  can  turn  to  its  pages  with  your  thousand 
-and  one  advertising  questions  concerning  any  phase  of  British  advertising, 
media  and  methods — and  know  that  you  will  find  accurate  and  up-to-date 
answers. 


You  will  see  from  the  brief  outline  of  contents  adjoining 
that  this  ANNUAL  is  really  four  books  in  one.  It  contains : 
a  Series  of  Directories  and  complete  Reference  Data  covering 
every  section  of  British  advertising — a  Market  Survey  and  Re- 
search Tables — a  complete  Advertising  Textbook  covering  the 
latest  developments  in  British  advertising — and  the  Official  and 
Full  Report  of  the  First  All-British  Advertising  Convention 
held  this  year  at  Harrogate. 

The  12  Directory  Sections  and  the  many  pages  of  Market 
Data  and  Research  Tables  will  alone  be  worth  many  times  the 
cost  of  the  book  to  those  American  Advertising  Agents,  inter- 
national advertisers,  newspapers  and  magazines,  who  are  inter- 
ested in  advertising  in  Great  Britain,  in  British  and  Colonial 
markets,  or  in  securing  advertising  from  Great  Britain. 

For  instance,  here  are  given  the  1,100  leading  newspapers, 
magazines  and  periodicals  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Empire — 
with  not  only  their  addresses  and  the  names  of  their  advertis- 
ing managers,  but  with  a  complete  schedule  of  all  advertising 
rates,  page  and  column  sizes,  publishing  and  closing  dates,  cir- 
culation, etc.  Nothing  so  complete,  comprehensive  and  exhaus- 
tive as  this  has  ever  before  been  produced  in  any  country.  In 
the  Market  Survey  Section  likewise  there  are  thousands  of 
facts,  figures  and  statistics  given  in  the  various  Tables  and 
Analyses. 

The  working  tools  of  any  American  advertising  man  who  is  in  any  way 
interested  in  British  markets  or  in  British  advertising  cannot  be  com- 
plete without  this  great  work  of  reference.  It  answers  any  one  of  100.- 
000  specific  advertising  queries  at  a  moment's  notice ;  it  gives  to  adver- 
tisers and  advertising  men  a  book  of  service  that  they  can  use  and  profit 
by  every  day  of  the  year.  Nearly  500  pages — 59  separate  features — 
more  than  3.600  entries  in  the  directory  section  alone,  each  entry  contain- 
ing between  5  and  25  facts — 1,700  individual  pieces  of  market  data — full 
reports  of  all  events  and  official  resolutions  and  addresses  at  the  Harro- 
gate Convention — and  finally,  altogether  100  articles  and  papers,  each  by  a 
recognized  advertising  and  selling  expert,  giving  a  complete  picture  of 
British  advertising  methods,  media  and  men  up  to  the  minute.  A  year's 
labor  on  the  part  of  a  stafif  of  able  editors — the  result  of  more  than  14,- 
000  separate  and  individually  prepared  questionnaires — the  combined 
efiforts  of  a  score  of  experts — the  help  of  more  than  3,000  advertising  men 
in  collecting  the  data — all  these  have  brought  together  in  this  volume 
every  item  of  information  you  can  need. 

And  withal,  the  price  of  this  work  is  a  mere  trifle  compared  with  its 
utility  value.  To  secure  the  volume  by  return,  postpaid,  ready  for  your 
immediate  use.  you  need  merely  fill  in  the  coupon  alongside,  attach  your 
cheque  or  money  order  for  $4.00  and  the  British  Advertiser's  Annual 
and  Convention  Year  Book  1925-26,  will  be  in  your  hands  bv  return. 


CONTENTS— In   Brief 

Nearly     500     pages,     large     size, 
crammed    with    data,    facts,    ideas. 

First. A    Complete    Advertising    Text-Book    on    the 

Advertising  Developments  of  the  Year:  Methods, 
Media,  Men,  Events.  22  chapters,  25,000  words 
— a  complete  Business  Book  in  itself. 
Second.— Market  Survey  and  Data  and  Research 
Tables — -as  complete  a  presentation  as  has  yet 
been  given  in  Great  Britain  of  how  to  analyse 
your  market,  how  to  conduct  research,  how  to 
find  the  facts  you  want,  how  and  where  to 
launch  your  campaign  and  push  your  goods — 
together  with  actual  detailed  facts  and  statistics 
on  markets,  districts,  population,  occupation, 
etc.,  etc. 

Third. The   Official,    Full    and    Authoritative   Report 

of  the  First  All-British  Advertising  Convention 
at  Harrogate.  Another  complete  book  in  itself — 
60,000  words,  76  Addresses  and  Papers — consti- 
tuting the  most  elaborate  survey  of  the  best  and 
latest  advertising  methods,  selling  plans  and 
policies,  and  distribution  schemes,  ever  issued  in 
this  country,  touching  on  every  phase  of  pub- 
licity   and    selling     work. 

Fourth. A    Complete    List    and    Data-Reference    and 

Series  of  Directories,  covering  every  section  of 
British  Advertising:  Fourteen  Sections,  5,600 
Separate  Entries  with  all  relevant  facts  about 
each,  more  than  250,000  words,  embracing  dis- 
tinct Sections  with  complete  Lists  and  Data  on 
British  Publications,  Advertising  Agents,  Over- 
seas Publications,  Overseas  Agents,  Billposters, 
Outdoor  Publicity,  Bus,  Van,  Tram  and  Rail- 
way Advertising,  Signs,  Window  Dressing,  Dis- 
play-Publicity, Novelty  Advertising,  Aerial  Pub- 
licity, Containers,  Commercial  Art,  Postal  Pub- 
licity Printing.  Engraving,  Catalogue  and 
Fancy  Papers,  etc.,  and  a  complete  Section  on 
British    Advertising    Clubs. 

Really  Four  Works  in  One — A 
Hundred  Thousand  Facts — The 
Ail-in      Advertising      Compendium. 


Sign  this  Coupon  and  Post  it  To-day — 

To     Tfio     Publisher     ef     British     Advertiser's    Annual 

and    Convention    Year    Book,    1925-26, 
Bangor   House,   66  &  67   Shoe   Lane, 
London.    E.    C.    4 

Please  send  me  one  copy  of  the  "BRITISH  ADVER- 
TISER'S ANNUAL  AND  CONTENTION  TEAR 
BOOK  1925-26"  postpaid  by  return.  I  enclose  here- 
with  $4.00   In  full  payment. 
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«7,500,000,00C 


Automotive 
Market — 


AUTOMOBILE 
TRADE  JOURNAL 
Chestnut  and  56th  Sts. 
Philadelphia 


100,000  COMPLETE  COVERAGE 

Consider  the  following  figures  in   connection  with  automotive 
merchandising  possibilities: 


i tlj- — front  bumpers 
ith— rear  bumpers 
tli — shook   absorbers 

ith— rear  view   mirr 


3,300,000  ears  in   1926 

not   "factory   equipped" 
3,500,000  ears  in    1926 

not    "factory   equipped" 
3,150,000  ears  in   1926 

not    "factory   equipped 
1,720,000  ears  in  1926 

not    "factory  equipped" 
2,450,000  closed  ears 

not   "factory  equipped"  with — heaters 
2,900*000  ears  in  1926 

not   "factory  equipped"  with — engine   heat  indicai 
2,450,000  ears  in  1926 

not    "factory   equipped"   with — traffic    signals 
3,500,000  ears  in   1926 

not   "factory  equipped"  with— cigar   lighters 
3,400,000  ears  in  1926 

not  "factory  equipped"  with — clocks 
3,420,000  ears  in  1926 

not  "factory  equipped"  with — spare  tire  lock 
Extremely  small   percentage 

of  open  models  equipped  with — windshield  wings. 


{    Chilton  Class  Journa 
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and-   100,000 


Dealer 
Outlets 


c/n     ^5 


MOTOR  AGE 

5  So.  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago 


100,000  TRADE  COVERAGE 

Megaphone  your  message  to  the  multitude  and  a  shockingly  small 
percentage  of  those  within  ear  range  will  know  what  it  is  all  about — 
and  will  care  less. 

Tell  the  same  story  to  an  exclusive  audience  of  dealers,  garage 
owners  and  service  men  and  you  have  100  per  cent  interest. 

Your  advertising  in  the  National  Shows  issues  of  Automobile 
Trade  Journal  and  Motor  Age,  with  combined  circulation  of  over 
100,000  copies,  will  reach  and  cover  the  Trade — the  whole  Trade — 
and  nothing  but  the  Trade. 
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Can  Advertising  Volume 

Be  Increased  by  More 

Efficient  Circulation 

Da  taP 


and 
We  Take  the  Affirmative! 


IT  is  a  vital  part  of  the  service  we  render 
to  our  publisher  clients  to  analyze  for 
them  the  exact  points  of  distribution  and 
sale  of  their  magazines — to  keep  them  posted 
on  the  stand — locations  where  sales  are 
forging  ahead — and  where  they  are  falling 
off.  Our  clients'  advertising  solicitors  are 
fortified  with  facts  and  figures  of  news- 
stand distribution  that  just  can't  take  "no" 
for  an  answer.  Some  of  our  clients  have 
recently  informed  us  that  they  can  sell  more 
space  by  using  the  circulation  data  we  sup- 
ply than  they  ever  could  without  it. 

If  you  would  listen  to  our  story — we  guarantee 
that  it  will  at  least  prove  interesting.  Either 
write,  telephone  or  call  at  our  office  and  we  shall 
be  pleased  to  explain  in  detail  the  connection  be- 
tween our  distributing  service  and  the  building  of 
advertising  revenue. 


EASTERN 

DISTRIBUTING     CORPORATION 

45  West  45th  Street,  New  York 

Bryant  1444 


HOTEL   ST.  JAMES 


109-113   Wert  45th  8t..    New   York   Cilv 
Midway     between     Fifth     Avenue    and     Broadway 
in    hotel    of    quiet    dignity,    having    the    atmosphere 
If    a    well-conditioned    home, 
women    traveling    without    eicort. 
4  0   theatrea   and   all   best  shops. 
htioklrt    on   application. 


Much    favored    by 


W.    JOHNSON    QUINN 


T_  1  Lumber  Manufacturers. 

*"  J  Woodworking  Plants 

RM.l.  1  and    Bui  ding    Material 

e<M,n  (  Dealers  use  the 

AmcricanfimDerman 


Est.  1873       CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Jewish  Daily  Forward,  New  York 

Jewish  Dally  Forward  la  the  world's  largest  Jewish 
dally.  A.B.C.  circulation  equal  to  combined  total 
circulation  of  all  Jewish  newspapers  published-  A 
leader  In  every  Jewish  community  throughout  the 
United  States  A  Home  paper  of  distinction.  A 
result  producer  of  undisputed  merit  Carries  the 
Isrgest  volume  of  local  and  national  advertising. 
Renders    effective    merchandising    service.       Rates    on 


when  the  dealer  fails  the  manufacturer 
has  a  lien  on  the  goods  and  the  right  to 
retain  possession  of  them  or  demand  re- 
possession so  long  as  they  have  not 
passed  from  his  hands  or  his  agents.  A 
common  carrier  being  an  agent,  in  this 
sense,  the  manufacturer  has  the  right 
to  stop  his  goods  in  transit  if  he  is 
able  to  overtake  them  before  delivery. 
Too  often,  however,  this  lien  is  lost,  be- 
cause the  goods  have  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  bankrupt  concern.  They 
forthwith  are  merged  in  the  general  as- 
sets to  be  administered  by  the  trustee 
in  bankruptcy. 

How  much  easier  to  deliver  through 
a  warehouse! 

IF  the  credit  is  questionable  the  man- 
ufacturer can  solicit  the  business,  but 
without  making  delivery  of  a  large 
stock  of  the  goods.  The  salesman 
can  make  plain  that  warehouse 
stocks  are  available  within  a  few 
hours'  delivery.  When,  moreover,  de- 
mand for  the  goods  knocks  at  the  re- 
tailer's door,  he  will  seldom  feel  ag- 
grieved if  met  by  a  demand  for  cash 
when  he  applies  to  the  warehouse  for 
stock.  For  the  cash  payment,  in  this 
case,  is  not  to  be  tied  up  for  an  indefi- 
nite time  in  slow-moving  stock-in-trade. 
The  goods  will  move  to  a  customer  the 
same  day.  The  dealer,  therefore,  "lays 
his  money  down  on  the  barrel,"  as  they 
say  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  with 
the  warehouseman  for  the  same  goods 
that  he  would  refuse  to  accept  from  a 
salesman  on  a  C.  0.  D.  basis. 

During  the  years  1921-1923,  this  use 
of  warehouses  grew  quite  noticeably 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  Those  were 
the  years  of  agricultural  depression 
with  banks  closing  every  day  and  credit 
conditions  always  doubtful.  Distant 
manufacturers  did  not  want  to  lose  their 
market  and  yet  they  feared  to  risk  large 
open  accounts  with  dealers  who  were 
already  woefully  slow  to  pay  because 
of  their  own  frozen  credits.  The  manu- 
facturers simply  warehoused  their 
goods,  authorized  the  warehouseman  to 
deliver  by  invoicing  and  collecting  from 
the  dealer  as  he  needed  the  goods.  The 
warehouseman  charged  his  usual  fee 
for  collecting  accounts. 

To  the  manufacturer  the  risk  was 
nothing.  The  goods  did  not  leave  the 
warehouse  until  the  dealer  was  prepared 
to  make  payment.  So  long  as  lodged 
with  the  warehouseman  the  merchan- 
dise was  the  property  of  the  manufac- 
turer under  his  sole  control.  Should 
the  warehouse  itself  fall  into  financial 
difficulties  the  goods  in  store  were  not 
involved  because  the  warehouseman  at 
no  time  acquires  title  to  the  goods, 
but  always  holds  them  in  trust  as 
bailee. 

So  successful  was  this  plan  during 
those  three  years  of  trying  times  that 
warehouse  selling  has  largely  displaced 
consignment  selling  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 


i  This  is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  articles 
by  Mr,  riaring.  The  first  appeared  in  the 
Issi i  September  S. — Editor.) 
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TRUE 
THE  AMERICAN 


We  do  not  always  admit  it,  but  there  is  prob- 
ably no  nation  so  romantic  as  ours.  In  our 
veins  still  courses  the  blood  of  the  pioneers. 
We  are  still  an  adventuring  people. 

That  accounts  for  the  eager  interest  shown  in 
the  sixteen  magazines  of  the  All-Fiction  Field. 
The  demand  for  the  sort  of  good  fiction  car- 
ried in  these  magazines  is  so  spontaneous  and 
sincere  because  it  comes  from  the  warmest  of 
human  instincts — the  love  of  romance. 

When  you  tell  your  sales  story  in  the  adver- 
tising pages  of  All-Fiction  Field,  you  are  ap- 
pearing before  an  audience  of  whose  friendly 
interest  you  may  be  assured  at  the  start. 


2,780,000. 

Members  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 

All'FictionF61*1 

Magazines  of  Clean  Fiction 

New  York  Boston  Chicago  San  Francisco 
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A  New  Detroit 
Hotel  With  A 
Definite  Purpose! 

Equipped  in  the  finest  and  most 
modern  manner — designed  by 
a  firm  of  world-famous  hotel 
architects — directed  by  a  man 
thoroughly  versed  in  every 
phase  of  hotel  management, 
the  function  of  the  new  Savoy 
in  Detroit  will  be  to  supply 
first-class  hotel  accommoda- 
tion at  moderate  rates. 

The  Savoy  has  750  rooms  with 
baths,  and  is  situated  just  six 
short  blocks  north  of  Grand 
Circus  Park,  on  Woodward 
Avenue  at  Adelaide  Street. 

It  was  designed  by  Louis  and 
Paul  L.  Kamper  (architects  of 
the  Detroit  Book-Cadillac 
Hotel)  and  has  as  its  managing 
director,  A.  B.  Riley,  formerly 
manager  ofthe Bancroft  Hotel, 
Saginaw,  Mich.  The  Savoy's 
rates  are  $2.50,  $3.00  and 
$3.50,  with  suites  and  sample 
rooms  ranging  in  price  from 
$5.00  to  $12.00. 

The  cuisine  of  the  Savoy  is  unsur- 
passed. Outstanding  features  ofthe 
Hotel  are  the  Bohemian  Room, 
theCoffee  Shop  and  the  Food  Shop 
— the  walled-in  Garden  Court — 
the  International  Suites  (each  dec- 
orated in  the  national  style  of  some 
foreign  country) — the  20-chair 
barber-shop  and  the  18-booth 
beauty  parlor — the  Emergency 
Hospital,  with  a  nurse  in  constant 
attendance — the  Valet  and  Check- 
ing service —  the  Florist's  Shop — 
the  Humidor — and  the  Gift  Shop. 
The  Savoy  opens  for  business  on 
September  15. 

A.  B.  RILEY,  Managing  Director 

fotd 

'Detroit^ 


The  Agency's  Position 
in  Business  Economics 


[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  36] 


each  client's  problems  not  only  the 
services  of  experts  on  marketing,  on 
copy  writing  and  copy  psychology  on 
art  (both  pictorial  and  mechanical), 
and  on  every  other  detail  of  the  mul- 
titudinous technique  of  advertising,  but 
also  a  general  experience  built  from 
constant  association  with  other  adver- 
tising and  merchandising  problems. 

Largely  through  the  increasing  ex- 
perience of  the  professional  advertis- 
ing man  and  the  efficiency  of  the  adver- 
tising organizations  with  which  he  has 
surrounded  himself,  the  percentage  of 
waste  and  failure  of  advertising  ex- 
penditures is  being  steadily  lowered 
and  the  hazard  of  advertising  steadily 
reduced. 

IN  spite  of  this,  one  of  the  chief 
points  of  argument  has  always  been 
that  the  agent  under  the  present  sys- 
tem is  in  the  impossible  position  of 
"serving  two  masters."  It  is  well, 
therefore,  at  this  point  to  see  just  what 
the  agent's  functions  are,  to  determine 
whether  or  not  his  apparently  double 
responsibility  is  "impossible"  either  in 
theory  or  in  fact. 

To  the  publisher,  the  agent  is  the 
principal  factor  in  the  tremendous  in- 
crease in  the  demand  for  his  medium 
and  in  the  safeguarding  of  his  mar- 
ket's permanence,  because  he  has  or- 
ganized and  developed  a  business 
through  which  that  medium  can  be 
turned   into   successful   advertising. 

His  neutral  position  as  the  agent  of 
all  publishers  has  allowed  him  to  ap- 
proach the  advertiser  from  a  ground 
of  impartiality  impossible  to  the  pub- 
lisher himself.  To  a  great  extent  he 
has  earned  the  confidence  of  the  ad- 
vertiser in  the  integrity  of  his  purpose, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  financial 
interest  seems  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  volume  of  space  that  he  sells;  and 
the  publisher  finds  in  that  confidence, 
which  with  his  more  limited  interests 
he  could  hardly  expect  for  himself,  an 
added  insurance  against  a  shrinkage  of 
his  market.  The  agent  is  of  further 
use  to  the  publisher,  both  in  the  book- 
keeping and  credit  sides  of  his  business, 
and  in  its  mechanical  handling. 

To  the  advertiser,  he  has  been  the 
pioneer  in  the  development  of  an  ad- 
vertising practice  that  each  year  has 
grown  more  and  more  effective  in  mak- 
ing advertising  pay  the  advertiser.  He 
has  brought  advertising  experience, 
specialized  technical  knowledge  and 
high-caliber  creative  ability  within  the 
reach  of  every  business,  irrespective  of 
size.  He  has  been  responsible  in  large 
measure  for  the  standardizing  of  the 
price  of  the  medium  of  communication, 
so    that    today    every    advertiser    can 


know  practically  what  every  other  ad- 
vertiser is  paying.  He  has  cut  down 
in  many  ways  the  necessity  on  the  part 
of  advertisers  for  clerical  detail,  the 
cost  of  which  would  have  been  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  advertiser's  ap- 
propriation. 

In  none  of  these  functions  to  pub- 
lisher or  to  advertiser  do  we  find  any 
conflict  of  interest,  for  in  every  func- 
tion the  agent  is  very  apparently 
serving,  not  two  masters,  but  the  com- 
mon interests  of  two  masters;  and  the 
argument  that  this  is  impossible, 
anomalous,  or  iniquitous,  falls  in  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  it  has  worked 
to  the  advantage  of  both  interests  in- 
volved and  is  continuing  to  do  so. 

The  interest  of  advertiser  and  of 
publisher  may  be  in  conflict  over  the 
question  of  agency  recognition. 

This  question  divides  itself  as  fol- 
lows: 

First:  It  is  to  the  best  interest  of 
both  advertiser  and  publisher  that  the 
agent  should  operate  under  some  form 
of  franchise  or  control  through  which 
his  qualifications  to  serve  both  inter- 
ests can  be  measured? 

Society  protects  itself  against  the 
quack  in  medicine  and  the  shyster  in 
law  by  hedging  those  professions  with 
certain  initial  requirements  of  educa- 
tion and  experience  that  safeguard  to 
a  large  extent  the  public  interest.  No 
such  legal  safeguards  have  been  placed 
around  the  vocation  of  the  advertising 


THE  critics  of  the  present  system  say 
that  it  would  be  perfectly  safe  to 
leave  judgment  as  to  these  qualifications 
in  the  hands  of  the  individual  adver- 
tiser; but,  although  this  might  be  true  if 
applied  only  to  a  group  of  larger  and 
more  experienced  advertisers,  it  obvi- 
ously is  dangerous  if  applied  to  the 
vast  majority  of  small  advertisers  and 
to  the  ever-increasing  number  of  new 
advertisers  continually  entering  the 
field. 

Certainly,  since  the  publisher  is  ad- 
mittedly depending  upon  the  agent  to 
develop  and  protect  his  market,  it  is 
to  his  interest  that  some  standard  of 
qualification  be  upheld,  and,  just  as 
certainly,  since  the  advertiser  by  his 
very  need  and  dependence  on  special- 
ized counsel  and  creative  service  ad- 
mits his  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  to  his  interest  also  that  the 
right  to  offer  such  service  be  dependent 
upon  certain  prescribed  qualifications. 
Second:  Is  it  to  the  best  interests  of 
advertiser  and  of  publisher  that  this 
necessary  control  be  vested  with  the 
publisher? 

The    critics    of    the    present    system 
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REAPERS  and  GLEANERS 

When  a  business  boasts  that  it  is  successful  without  advertising,  it  is  proper 
to  ask  "Is  zat  so?"  The  facts  sometimes  reveal  that  its  success  is  really  due 
to  advertising — competitors'  advertising.  Other  houses  have  created  a  mar- 
ket so  active  that  it  absorbs  some  of  the  unadvertised  brands. 

Even  a  well -reaped  field  leaves  something  for  the  gleaner.  But  the 
gleaner  never  gets  as  much  as  the  reaper.  And  he  depends  for  his  business 
on  something  outside  himself.  He  is  there  on  sufferance.  The  advertised 
brand  pays  fare,  and  occupies  a  cabin.  The  unadvertised  brand  is  a  stow- 
away. Sometimes  it  reaches  the  port,  rumpled  and  undignified,  and  not 
altogether  honestly,  and  sometimes  it  is  discovered  and  thrown  out. 

A  good  article  will  always  have  some  sale.  A  good  article's  sale  will 
always  be  helped  by  a  competitor's  advertising.  But  a  good  article  with 
adequate  advertising  can  always  secure  a  larger  share  of  sales  than  the  same 
article  with  no  other  advertising  than  that  of  competitors. 


CALKINS   C>  HOLDEN,   Inc. 

2-47        PARK       AVENUE-NEW       YORK       C    * 
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Three  Dollars- 


What  does  it  represent?  Dinner  at 
"Twin  Oaks";  a  ticket  for  a  show 
(one);  a  lavender  necktie,  or: 

A  year's  subscription  to  Advertising  &C 
Selling,  the  magazine  of  the  new  tempo 
in  business.  Three  dollars  will  bring 
it  to  your  desk — twenty-six  times  a  year 
— replete  with  the  mature  judgments 
and  ripe  opinions  of  the  recognized  au- 
thorities in  the  advertising  and  selling 
world. 

Spend  three  dollars  to  advantage.  Clip 
the  attached  coupon  now  and  mail  it  to 
us  with  your  check. 


ADVERTISING  AND  SELLING 
9  East  38th  Street,  New  York  City 


Canadian,  #3.50 
Foreign,  #4.00 


Enter  my  subscription  for  one  year. 

□  Check  for  #3.00  is  enclosed.  □  Send  bill  and  I  will  remit  promptly. 

Name Position 

Address Company- 

Ci*y      - -.State 


claim  that  for  the  publisher  to  say  who 
shall  and  who  shall  not  serve  the  ad- 
vertiser as  an  advertising  counselor,  is 
as  iniquitous  as  it  would  be  for  the 
druggists  of  the  country  to  control  the 
right  of  the  physician  to  practice 
medicine. 

The  facts  of  the  case,  however,  would 
seem  to  indicate,  since  there  is  no  con- 
flict of  interest  between  publisher  and 
advertiser  in  either  the  functions  or 
character  of  agency  practice,  since 
agency  control  is  desirable  to  both  in- 
terests, and  since  the  advertiser  him- 
self can  obviously  never  be  in  a 
position  collectively  to  exercise  such 
control,  that  control  exercised  by  the 
publisher  is  the  only  possible  way  of 
having  any  control  at  all  and  can  be 
of  no  practical  disadvantage  to  the  ad- 
vertiser. 

THE  interest  of  advertiser  and  pub- 
lisher may  be  in  conflict  over  the 
method  by  which  the  agent  receives  his 
remuneration  through  a  publisher's 
commission. 

It  is  a  common  error  to  consider  this 
commission  solely  as  a  remuneration 
to  agents  for  services  performed  for 
the  advertiser. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  since  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  agent  is  of  real  service 
to  the  publisher  in  ways  that  not  only 
do  not  conflict  but  are  in  perfect  accord 
with  the  interest  of  the  advertiser,  the 
commission  should  be  considered  as  a 
common  obligation  between  publisher 
and  advertiser,  paid  collectively  rather 
than  individually  for  services  rendered 
collectively  rather  than  individually. 

Some  critics  of  the  present  system 
suggest  the  total  elimination  of  the 
commission  and  the  payment  of  the  tax 
for  agency  service  by  a  fee  arrived  at 
individually  between  each  advertiser 
and  his  agent. 

It  would  seem  that  there  are  some 
serious  drawbacks  to  such  a  solution. 
Even  though  it  did  not  disregard  the 
fact  that  the  publisher  as  well  as  the 
advertiser  has  an  obligation  to  the 
agent,  primarily  it  would  create  a  con- 
flicting interest  between  agent  and  ad- 
vertiser by  making  the  agency  re- 
muneration a  matter  of  barter  rather 
than  of  accepted  and  standardized 
practice. 

Granting  that  both  parties  would  at- 
tempt to  approach  the  matter  fair- 
mindedly,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any 
advertiser  can  appraise  the  value  of 
an  agent's  service  to  him  individually. 
And  on  the  part  of  the  agent,  one 
thing  is  certain — if  the  cost  of  his 
service  to  the  advertiser  becomes  a 
prime  factor  in  the  gaining  of  clients, 
competition  will  gradually  force  that 
cost  down  and  just  as  gradually,  but 
just  as  surely,  the  character  of  that 
service  will  deteriorate. 

Such  an  effect  would  necessarily  re- 
act against  the  interest  of  the  pub- 
lisher, and  he  could  protect  himself 
only  by  increased  direct  expenditure  in 
business  development,  which  in  turn 
would,  by  adding  to  his  costs,  increase 
his   price  to   the   advertiser. 

Eventually,  it  is  practically  certain, 
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GIVE   HEALTH 

The  most  valuable  and  least  expen- 
sive holiday  gift  that  you  can  make 

GIVE  health  as  a  Christmas  present — to 
yourself,  to  every  member  of  your  family, 
and  everybody  in  your  community.  You  can! 
Buy  Christmas  Seals. 

The  work  done  by  these  tiny,  mighty  little 
seals  has  helped  to  cut  the  tuberculosis  death 
rate  by  more  than  half. 

Seal  every  parcel,  letter  and  holiday  greeting 
with  Christmas  Seals.  Give  health — and  feel 
the  joy  that  comes  with  the  giving  of  man's 
greatest  gift  to  his  fellow  man — healthy  hap- 
piness now  and  for  years  to  come. 


THE   NATIONAL,   STATE   AND    LOCAL   TUBERCULOSIS   ASSOCIATIONS   OF   THE    UNITED    STATES 
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CHARACTER 

The  Indispensable  Foundation 


Now  we  maintain  that 
newspaper  advertising  is 
something  more  than  a 
degree  of  pressure  ap- 
plied to  an  area  of  paper. 

We  maintain  that  the 
value  of  a  newspaper's 
advertising  space  is  in  di- 
rect ratio  to  the  value  of 
its  other  printed  matter. 

That  if  its  reading-col- 


umns are  cheaply  filled 
its  reader-value  and  re- 
sultfulness  are  lowered; 
but  if  the  high  character 
of  its  contents  is  earn- 
estly and  jealously  up- 
held its  advertisers  reap 
redoubled  harvests. 

That  to  be  a  great  ef- 
fective advertising  me- 
dium means,  first  of  all, 
to  be  a  great  newspaper. 


And  so  The  News  builds,  from  deep  foun- 
dations upward,  a  publication  that  shall 
stand  the  tests  of  strength,  integrity  and 
completeness;  surpassing  all  others  in  its 
field  in  the  substance  of  its  offerings  to  its 
readers;  accepting  every  opportunity  to  at- 
tain a  still  broader  and  richer  usefulness. 


W$t  Bate  Jfflormng  iSetoa; 

Texas  Old  Distinguished  Neicspaper 


MOTEL 

^EMPIRE 


N  aw  York's  newest  and  most 
beautifully  furnished  hotel  - 
accomodating  1034-  Quests 

D  rood  way  er  63-Strecf. 

ROOM  WITH  PRIVATE  BATH- 
$350 


$174     Qd?    OC         Worth    of    Mercha 

9IC4,04£.^0      dise  SoId  by  Lelle 


MAGAZINE     for     50c. 


POSTAGE  Is  devoted 
Booklets,  Cards,  etc, 
with     selling,      you 


>    selling    by    Letters.    Folders, 

If     you     have    anything     to    do 

get      profitable     ideas     from 

Published    monthly.       $2.00    a    year^      In- 

sales    and    reduce    selling 

your    salesmen    and     make    It 
There    is    nothing    y< 


by    Dlroct- 


POSTAGE. 

crease    your 

Mall.       Back 

for    them    to    get    orders 

say     about     what     you     sell     that     cannot     be     wrltt 

POSTAGE   tells    how.    Send    this    ad    and    50c. 

POSTAGE,    18   E.   18th  St..   New   York,   N.   Y. 


Folded  Edge  Duckine  and  Fibre  Signs 

Cloth  and  Parafjine  Signs 

Lithographed  Outdoor  and  Indoor 

Displays 
THE  JOHN  IGELSTROEM  COMPANY 
Maeaillon,  Ohio        Good  Salesmen  Wanted 


the  result  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
commission  from  the  agent  would  be 
to  increase  the  cost  of  efficient  adver- 
tising service  to  the  average  advertiser 
in  a  far  greater  measure  than  it  would 
decrease  the  cost  of   space  to  him. 

If,  then,  the  withdrawal  of  the  com- 
mission as  a  proposed  alternative  to 
the  present  system  cannot  prove  itself 
as  of  any  real  benefit  to  either  adver- 
tiser or  publisher  in  either  decreasing 
the  service  tax  on  advertising  as  a 
whole  or  improving  the  character  of 
advertising  service,  it  certainly  does 
not  warrant  serious  consideration  from 
any  but  those  who  are  looking  at  it 
from  the  angle  of  individual  situations 
rather  than  from  that  of  the  good  of 
advertiser  and  publisher  as  a  whole. 

The  greater  question,  apparently,  is 
not  as  to  the  method  by  which  adver- 
tiser and  publisher  shall  pay  this  tax 
on  their  common  interest,  but  as  to  the 
basis  on  which  it  shall  be  computed. 

IS  it  to  the  common  interest  of  both 
advertiser    and    publisher    that    the 
agent    should   receive   remuneration 
ratio    to    the    expenditures    that    pass 
through  his  hands? 

From  the  publisher's  standpoint  the 
present  basis  would  seem  to  be  perfect- 
ly logical.  The  service  rendered  by 
agent  to  publisher  is  in  sales,  credit 
and  bookkeeping.  He  does  not  render 
this  service  in  any  exact  measure  to 
any  individual  publisher,  but  he  does 
render  it  in  an  exact  measure  to  all 
publishers  collectively  and  to  each  pub- 
lisher individually  in  exact  relation  to 
his  billings  from  that  publisher. 

The  agent  is  valuable  to  the  indi- 
vidual publisher  in  exact  ratio  to  the 
size  of  the  market  in  dollars  and  cents 
that  he  creates  for  that  publisher. 

If  the  agent  is  worthy  of  a  remu- 
neration from  the  advertiser,  it  is  pri- 
marily because  he  has  lessened  for  him 
the  hazard  of  advertising.  The  meas- 
ure by  which  he  has  lessened  this  haz- 
ard is  in  relation  to  the  advertiser's 
increased  success  in  the  profitable  sale 
of  merchandise.  This  success  is  usual- 
ly accompanied  by  a  sustained  or  in- 
creased expenditure  for  the  medium  of 
communication  offered  by  the  pub- 
lisher. 

The  best  proof  and  the  only  measure, 
therefore,  of  the  value  of  the  agent's 
service  to  the  advertiser  is  the  value  of 
the  amount  of  that  medium  which  the 
advertiser  feels  justified  in  buying. 

To  the  advertiser,  then,  as  well  as 
to  the  publisher,  basing  the  agent's  re- 
muneration on  a  percentage  of  the  ad- 
vertiser's appropriation  is  logical  and, 
as  a  basic  method,  should  be  retained. 


St.  Louis  Club  Elects 

The  Advertising  Club  of  St.  Louis 
has  elected  Harry  T.  Bussmann  presi- 
dent. The  other  officers  are:  Fred  W. 
Winsor,  first  vice-president;  W.  J. 
Johnson,  second  vice-president;  R.  M. 
Wright,  third  vice-president;  H.  J. 
Echele,  secretary  and  Frank  Fuchs, 
treasurer. 
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The  Pendulum  Swings 

The  delayed  turn  in  the  textile 
situation  has  come. 

At  last  America's  second  larg- 
est manufacturing  industry  has 
joined  the  prosperity  parade. 
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Coming"  — 
January  1927 


The   Year  Book  of  the 
Lighting  and  Lamp  Trades 

Over  12,000  listings;  900  classifi- 
cations in  Directory  Section — 2200 
Patents,  issued  during  the  past  three 
years,  in  Patent  Section — Condensed 
Catalogs  of  all  leading  manufactur- 
ers of  lamps,  lighting  fixtures,  lamp 
shades,  lighting  glassware,  appli- 
ances, fixture  and  lamp  parts,  acces- 
sories, wiring  devices  and  metal 
occasional  furniture. 

Reaches  electrical  and  lighting 
fixture  stores,  lighting  companies, 
department  and  furniture  stores, 
lamp  and  gift  departments,  jobbers, 
dealers  and  manufacturers. 

Full   details   on   request. 
Krieger  Publications 

215  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Monthly  Publications 

LAMPS 

The  monthly  magazine  for  the 
lamp  and  shade  trade.  Reaches  lamp 
departments,  furniture  stores,  gift 
shops,  light  and  power  companies, 
merchandising  departments,  electrical 
jobbers  and  lighting  dealers.  Contains 
special  Wrought  Metal  Furniture 
Section. 


LIGHTING    FIXTURES    AND 
LIGHTING 

"The  Trade  Journal  of  the  Light- 
ing Industry"  reaches  lighting  fix- 
ture studios,  electrical  contractors, 
dealers,  jobbers,  central  stations. 
Contains  information  for  retailers, 
jobbers,  designers,  lighting  engineers, 
architects  and   manufacturers. 


Exhibition  of  Artistic  Lighting  Equipment 

Association,    llollcnden    Hotel,    Cleveland, 

Ohio,    Jan.    31    to    Feb.    5. 


Freight  Tariffs 

[CONTINUED   from    page   38] 

crated  according  to  certain  standards. 
Hence  it  follows  that  an  alert  traffic 
manager  dove-tails  his  work  rather 
intimately  with  the  engineering  depart- 
ment when  it  designs  material  for  crat- 
ing, thickness  of  that  material,  method 
of  "knock-down"  packing,  weight  of 
single  units,  etc.  One  of  the  early 
economies  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  was 
thus  oriented. 

NO  factory  should  be  without  a  copy 
of  the  "Consolidated  Freight  Clas- 
sification" (price  fifteen  cents),  which 
covers  "Official,"  "Southern"  and 
"Western"  groupings.  In  addition  to 
classifying  commodities  this  publica- 
tion gives  approved  regulations  for 
loading,  bracing  and  buffing  shipments. 
Only  too  often,  the  single  copy  of  this 
publication  is  held  in  the  traffic  man- 
ager's office,  with  the  result  that  other 
departments  have  no  access  to  the  help 
it  contains.  It  is  more  than  likely  that 
they  have  no  knowledge  that  a  railroad 
tariff  is  anything  but  columns  of  fig- 
ures. All  the  experience  of  all  the  rail- 
roads, thus  pooled  into  a  single  publi- 
cation, are  lost  to  the  very  shippers 
for  whom   it  was   intended. 

The  "shipping  container  specifica- 
tions," covering  fifty-two  pages  of  this 
publication,  are  an  admirable  guide  to 
any  purchasing  department.  They 
ought  to  be  reprinted  in  the  form  of 
a  handbook  for  every  shipping  clerk 
in  the  land.  Of  specifications,  forty 
sets  are  given,  covering  every  conceiv- 
able need  of  the  shipping  department 
for  every  imaginable  commodity.  De- 
tails are  altogether  too  many  to  be 
listed. 

Possibly  the  following  suggestions, 
from  the  sub-heads,  may  lead  readers 
to  expend  the  small  sum  of  fifteen 
cents.  Copies  can  be  obtained  from 
F.  W.  Smith,  143  Liberty  St.,  New 
York;  E.  H.  Dulaney,  215  Transporta- 
tion Bldg.,  Atlanta;  R.  C.  Fyfe,  1830 
Transportation    Bldg.,    Chicago. 

Inside  Containers,  Outside.  Contain- 
ers, Thickness  of  Material,  Cleats  and 
Nailing,  Wire-bound  Boxes,  Tests  for 
Completed  Packages,  Marking,  Re- 
using Containers,  Cushion  Supports, 
Veneer,  Flattening  Tests,  Physical 
Tests,  Hydrostatic  Tests,  Crushing 
Tests,  Pressure  Tests,  Explosive  Tests, 
Rupture  Tests,  Fiberboard,  Pulpboard 
and  Strawboard. 

Another  ten  pages  show  how  to  load 
cars  properly,  five  of  them  being  dia- 
grams of  freight-car  interiors  properly 
laden.  One's  admiration  is  aroused  by 
the  simplicity  of  rightly  tiering  goods 
in  a  car,  as  well  as  the  thoroughness 
with  which  the  matter  is  presented. 
After  once  looking  over  these  ten 
pages,  no  business  executive  will  per- 
mit careless  loading  of  his  freight.  The 
effect  is  the  same,  whether  the  com- 
modity be  eggs  in  cases  or  a  thing  so 
unbreakable  as  pig  iron. 

These  pages  make  clear  the  sensible 


Your  Consumer  Campaign 
with  Trade  Publicity 
forJample  (b/ries  address: 
KNIT  GOODS  PUBLISHING  CORP 

9J  Worth  Street  New  York  City 


SS^ffSS 


A.B.P.    and    A.B.C. 
Published 

ICMICM>  Twice- a -month 

Bakers'  flelper  has  been  of  practical 
service  to  bakery  owners  for  nearly  40 
years.  Over  7o%  of  its  readers  renew 
tlieir  subscriptions  by  mail. 


PROVE  IT! 
SHOW  THE  LETTER' 


if  your  salesman  Could  show  skeptical  prospects  the 
testimonial  letters  and  orders  received  from  satis- 
fled  customers,  it  would  remove  doubt  and  get  the 
order.  Don"t  leave  testimonial  letters  lying  idle 
in  your  flies — give  them  to  your  men  and  increase 
your    sales    thru    their    use. 

Write    for    samples    and    prices 


York  City 
NEW  YORK  OFFICE — 45  West  4Sth  St. 
CHICAGO    OFFICE — 343    S.    Dearborn    St. 

Maintaining  a  complete  research  laboratory 
and  experimental  bakery  for  determining  the 
adaptability  of  products  to  the  baking  in- 
dustry. Also  a  Research  Merchandising  De- 
partment, furnishing  statistics  and  sales  analy- 
sis  data. 


TESTIMONIALS 


almost   before  we  realize  the  lette 

over  to  you.     Real    service." 

Let    us    prove    that    for    you.       You    want    photostats 

when   you   want    'em.      We    get   them    to    you. 

Commerce     Photo-Print     Corporation 

80    Maiden    Lane  New    York    City 


.•ttHMtMlil 


Send  10c  for  proofs  500 
cuts  and  plans  for  mak- 
ing your  ads  pay  better. 

SELLING  AID 

616    N.    Mirhican    Ave.,    i   I 


Only  Dennem   . 
i  Canadian  Advert  isini 


rA- tTDEHNE  C  company  LtdJ 

ford    Bids.  TORONTO 
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When  E.  M.  Statler 
Read  "Obvious  Adams" 


— He  immediately  ordered  copies  sent  to 
the  Managers  of  all  his  Hotels 


LIKE  many  another  high-calibre  business 
man  he  recognized  in  the  story  of 
-A  Obvious  Adams,  the  sound  philoso- 
phy that  makes  for  business  success, 
whether  the  business  be  writing  advertise- 
ments, managing  a  department  or  running 
a  great  metropolitan  hotel. 

An  "obvious"  man  himself  Statler 
wanted  his  managers  and  their  assistants 
to  see  clearly  just  what  it  is  that  keeps  a 
business  on  the  ground  and  makes  profits. 
So  he  sent  each  of  them  a  copy  of  this 
little  book,  written  several  years  ago  by 
Robert  R.  Updegraff  as  a  story  for  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  because  he  saw 
that  it  would  crystallize  one  of  the  biggest 
and  most  important  of  business  principles 
and  make  it  graphic  and  unforgettable — 
give  it  to  them  as  a  working  tool. 


For  this  same  reason  advertising  agen- 
cies, newspaper  publishers,  bankers  and 
business  men  in  many  other  lines  are  pur- 
chasing Obvious  Adams  in  quantities  at  the 
new  wholesale  prices  to  distribute  broadly 
through  their  organizations,  to  executives, 
department  heads,  salesmen,  and  office 
workers. 

Have  your  people  read  it?  Wouldn't 
it  be  a  good  business  investment? 

Quantity  Price  List 

500    copies    or    more,    40c    per   copy 

100    copies    or    more,    44c    per   copy 

50    copies   or   more,    46c   per   copy 

25    copies    or   more,    48c   per   copy 

10    copies    or   more,    50c    per   copy 

Single  copies,   55c   postpaid 


KELLOGG    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 

30  Lyman  St.  Springfield,  Mass. 
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A  Lusty  Baby 

The  new  combination  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star  Tele- 
gram and  Fort  Worth  Record  grows  by  leaps  and 
bounds. 

APRIL  1,  1926 

115,000  Daily;  120,000  Sunday 

SUNDAY,  OCTOBER  3,  1926 

129,407 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  6, 1926 

132,422 

AND  THE  SAME  RATE  PREVAILS 

Another  proof  of 

DOMINANCE 

in  the  Great  West  Texas  Trade 

Territory 

Greater  than  any  three  other  papers 
combined  in  this  territory. 

The  market  and  the  medium  for  YOUR  proposition. 

Fort  Worth  Star -Telegram 

(EVENING) 
(MORNING) 

Fort  Worth  star  Telegram 

ana  Ifmt  tTloitli  tKrcord 

(SUNDAY) 


w. 


HAT'S  cheap  is 
dear  and  by  the  same 
token  what's  dear  is 
cheap.  Diamant  Ty- 
pography is  neither 
cheap  nor  dear 
—it  costs  no  more! 

Write  for  booklet 

Diamant 

Typographic  Service 

195  Lex.  Ave.        CALedonia  6741 


We  are  the  producers  of  some  of  the 
oldest  and  most  successful  house 
organs  in  the  country.  Write  for  copy 
of  The  William  Feather  Magazine. 

The  William  Feather  Company 

(,05  liimn  Building      ::      Cleveland,  Ohio 


and  reasonable  manner  of  placing 
cases  and  barrels  or  any  container  in 
cars;  how  best  to  arrange  the  rows  and 
stacks  and  layers;  how  to  "step  joint" 
or  "straight  joint";  how  to  fill  up  ex- 
cess spaces;  how  to  prevent  the  shift- 
ing of  contents  by  "buffing"  or  using 
center  frames  and  struts.  It  is  shown 
how  simple  a  matter  intelligent  load- 
ing makes  of  the  task;  arranging  a 
load  so  that  it  is  tight  and  is  a  solid 
unit  which  will  not  shift;  so  that  it 
makes  no  confusion  in  the  middle  of  the 
car;  so  that  it  shall  be  solid  at  the 
doorway  and  cannot  be  tampered  with 
without  tell-tale  evidence. 

ONE  finds,  rather  unexpectedly  ex- 
cept for  those  in  the  particular  in- 
dustries, complete  regulations  for  the 
transportation  of  explosives.  In  this 
respect,  this  tariff  has  become  the 
Bible  for  those  industries.  Seldom  do 
others  read  those  pages.  If,  however, 
you  want  an  hour's  reading  in  the 
other  fellow's  business  that  will  forever 
add  interest  to  passing  freight  cars 
with  their  "explosives  label,"  look  over 
those  eighteen  pages  of  directions  and 
diagrams.  For  pure  information  about 
a  little-known  subject,  they  are  hard  to 
better. 

Publications  of  the  principal  rail- 
roads are  almost  encyclopedic  in  ex- 
tent. As  another  example,  may  be 
named  a  certain  road's  "East-Bound 
Rate  Bases  and  Billing  Instructions," 
a  bound  volume  of  480  pages,  plus 
about  100  pages  of  effective  supple- 
ments. Not  only  does  this  give  full 
information  of  every  conceivable  na- 
ture as  relates  to  each  station  on  its 
own  rails,  but  similar  facts  in  exhaus- 
tive manner  for  scores  of  eastern  con- 
necting railroads,  coastwise  and  river 
service,  inconspicuous  and  almost  un- 
known small  railroads  of  the  Atlantic 
States  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  trolley 
lines  that  handle  freight,  interior  New 
England  points,  etc.  For  each  of  these 
is  given:  needed  instructions  for  rout- 
ing, rates  and  allowances,  restrictions 
and  prohibitions,  storage  and  ware- 
house facilities,  firms  owning  private 
sidings,  road  clearances  and  bridge 
strength,  rules  governing  floatage  and 
lighterage  and  wharfage  for  each  port, 
grain  and  hay  and  flour  regulations  for 
the  port  cities,  with  full-page  maps  of 
the  principal  cities  to  show  transporta- 
tion  lines  and  their  terminals. 

Similar  publications  are  available  for 
west-bound  shipments,  from  which  may 
be  gleaned  like  information  for  Mid- 
West  and  Western,  as  well  as  Pacific 
States  and  cities. 

Cartage  tariffs  give  regulations  and 
charges  for  trucking  and  terminal  de- 
liveries in  all  cities.  For  the  ports, 
full  detail  is  given  for  handling  goods 
between  vessel  and  railroad.  Lighter- 
age and  "free"  switching  have  their 
appropriate  tariffs. 

The  railroad  tariffs  for  the  port 
cities  are  likely  to  be  the  most  accurate 
for  lists  of  shipping  lines  and  piers. 
By  promptly  amalgamating  the  supple- 
ments with  the  original  tariff,  the  in- 
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Ten  Million  Telephones! 

/HERE  are  in  the  United  States  9,809,063  homes  with  telephones. 
These  are  the  wide-awake,  progressive  families  of  the  country. 
They  have  broken  down  the  barrier  of  their  own  four  walls  by  in- 
stalling a  telephone — for  quick  communication  with  their  neigh- 
bors, with  the  doctor,  with  the  grocer  and  with  all  of  the  many 
outside  points  of  contact  made  possible  by  the  telephone. 


The  Literary  Digest  has  among-  its 
regular  readers  a  larger  group  of  tele- 
phone subscribers  than  any  other  maga- 
zine. A  test  recently  conducted  among 
telephone  subscribers  in  every  state 
shows  The  Digest  in  first  place  as  an  In- 
dispensable and  Necessary  publication. 

No  magazine  can,  however,  reach  all 
of  the  telephone  subscribers,  because  no 
magazine  has  a  sufficiently  large  cir- 
culation. 

The  50  largest  and  most  successful 
magazine  advertisers  insert  their  adver- 
tisements in  17  magazines  and  buy  an 
average  of  16,000,000  circulation. 

Not  all  of  this  16,000,000  circulation 
is  among  telephone  subscribers,  but  you 
may  be  sure  that  the  largest  and  most 
responsive  part  of  it  is. 


The  Digest,  with  a  circulation  of 
1,400,000  copies,  emphasizes  its  claim 
to  advertising  power  among  telephone 
homes  because  the  million  it  does  reach 
are  the  best  million. 

They  are  the  best  million  because,  by 
the  very  act  of  demanding  the  weekly 
visits  of  The  Literary  Digest,  they  dis- 
close the  fact  that  they  belong  to  that 
great  cross-section  of  our  population — 
the  mentally  keen,  thinking  citizens 
whose  judgments  are  respected  and 
whose  opinions  are  sought. 

When  the  kind  of  people  who  read 
The  Digest  have  come  to  think  favor- 
ably of  a  food,  a  radio,  an  automobile,  a 
railroad,  or  any  other  product  or  ser- 
vice, that  product  or  service  is  estab- 
lished in  the  most  responsive  and  pro- 
gressive market  in  the  United  States — 
the  telephone  market. 


The  Jiteraij  Digest 

Advertising  Offices:  NEW  YORK    ■    BOSTON    ■    DETROIT    •    CLEVELAND    ■    CHICAGO 
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sements    inserted    in    this    department   is    36    cents    a    line — 6    pt.    type.     Minimum, 
charge   $1.80.     Forms   close    Saturday  noon  before   date   of   issue. 


Position    W  anted 

Representatives 

WOMAN    WRITER    Seeks   position   on  publica- 
tion     specializing     on      subjects     of    interest    to 
women  ;   has   edited   woman's  page  for  prominent 
metropolitan     newspaper     has     served     as     feature 
writer    for    newspapers    and    magazines    has    been 
fashion    editor    for   well    known    fashion   magazine. 
(Whole   or   part    time.)      Box   No.    413,   Advertis- 
ing and   Selling,  9   E.  38th  St.,  New  York  City. 

SOME  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHER 
NEEDS    OUR    SERVICE 

Systematic    and    intensive    work    combined    with    a 
large      acquaintance      among      advertisers      and 
agencies    is    required    to    secure   business    for    the 
best    magazines.     We    are    prepared    to    do    such 
work    for   a   good   growing   publication.     Address 
Box    No.    419,    Advertising   and    Selling,    9    East 

Willing    worker    with    grit    and    originality,    wants 
position    with    advertising    agency    or    advertising, 
production     or     sales     department     of     mercantile 

38th   St.,  New  York   City. 

concern.     American,     29,     college     and     advance 
courses    on    Advertising.       Six    years'    experience 
in    letter    writing   and    selling    (not    space).     Am 
the   kind   that    would    rather   do    work   in   which    I 
am   interested   than   to   be  continually   entertained. 
Will    stick    with    right    concern.       Low    starting 
salary.      Address    Box    No.    423,    Advertising   and 
Selling,  9   East  33th  St.,   New   York   City. 

Publishers'    representatives    in    eastern    industrial 
centers    wanted    for    California    industrial    weekly. 
Box    No.    426,    Advertising   and    Selling,    9    East 
38th  St.,  New  York  City. 

COPY   WRITER  AVAILABLE 
Fifteen  years  advertising  experience.    (Nine   years 
with    an   agency — six   years   in    advertising   depart- 
ments   of    large    industrial    companies) — including 

Midti  graphing 

five  vears  copy   writing  for  a  variety  of  products. 
Age    37.      Address    Box    No.    429,    Advertising  and 
Selling.  9   East   38th  St.,   New  York  City. 

Quality    and    Quantity    Multigraphing, 

A    TRADE    PAPER    SALES    EXECUTIVE 

AVAILABLE 

A    managing    sales    executive    of    an    established 

and   highly   successful   group   of   Trade   Papers   is 

available    January    1st. 

This  man  has  been  a  successful  advertising  man- 
ager,   sales    manager    and    advertising    agent — for 

Addressing.    Filling   In,    Folding,    Etc. 

DEHAAN  .CIRCULAR    LETTER    CO.,    INC. 

120    W.    42nd   St.,    New   York   City 

Telephone  Wis.  5483 

the   last    four    years   he    has   built    up   an    enviable 
reputation     as     a    salesman     of     Business     Paper 
Space.     Broad   gauged,   enthusiastic,   experienced, 
he   is  looking   for  a  big  job,   bigger  than  he  has 
now,      Address     Box     No.     428,     Advertising    and 
Selling,   9   East   38th   St.,   New  York   City. 

Miscellaneous 

Help  Wanted 

BOUND    VOLUMES 

A  bound  volume  of  Advertising  and  Selling  makes 
a  handsome  and  valuable  addition  to  your  library. 

ORGANIZATION    EXPERIENCE    ABILITY 

We  will   negotiate  exclusive  representation  locally 
or    nationally    for    small    specialties    of    merit    for 
quantity     distribution.        Articles     possessing    fea- 
tures   for    GOOD    WILL    and    advertising    pur- 
poses   of    which    we    are    largest    unit    distributors 
particularly     desired.       LITCHFIELD     CORP., 
25    Church    St.,    New    York    City. 

gold    lettering.       Each    volume    is    complete    with 
index,   cross-filed    under  title   of   article   and   name 
of    author    making    it    valuable    for   reference    pur- 
poses.     The    cost     (which    includes    postage)     is 
$5.00    per   volume.     Send    your   check    to   Adver- 
tising  and    Selling.   9    East    38th   St.,    New   York 
City. 

Business  Opportunities 

BINDERS 

Use  a  binder  to  preserve  your  file  of   Advertising 
and     Selling     copies     for     reference.       Stiff     cloth 
covered  covers,  and  die-stamped  in  gold  lettering, 
each    holding   one    volume    (13    issues)    $1.85    in- 
cluding postage.      Send  vour  Check  to  Advertising 
and  Selling,  9   East  38th  St.,  New  Y'ork  City. 

New    Bulletin   of    Publishing    Properties   for    Sale 
jusl       ut.       Send    for    your    copy.       Harris-Dibble 
Company,   345   Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

"GIBBONS    knows     CANADA" 


land  manufacturer  will  here  have  at 
hand  the  most  reliable  steamship  data 
that  anyone  can  have  except  those  liv- 
ing in  the  individual  port  cities. 

There  is,  too,  the  whole  matter  of 
storing  freight  in  transit.  Wheat,  in 
its  progress  from  Montana  to  New 
York,  may  be  stopped  over  at  interior 
cities  for  milling  or  grading  or  for 
more  storing,  not  to  exceed  twelve 
months,  with  protection  of  the  through 
freight  rate  from  source  to  final  des- 
tination. Cotton,  similarly,  enjoys  the 
same  privilege  from  plantation  to  mill ; 
wool  may  be  scoured,  steel  fabricated, 
lumber  manufactured,  wire  redrawn  or 
galvanized,  sheet  steel  converted  into 
garages  of  the  knock-down  type,  all 
the  grains  converted  into  almost  any- 
thing that  will  go  as  a  grain  product, 
peanuts  made  into  cake  or  meal,  refined 
sugar  purified,  ore  sampled,  lumber 
creosoted,  tobacco  graded,  fruit  stored, 
salmon  recanned,  flaxseed  ground  into 
linseed  oil,  onions  and  potatoes  graded 
— the  variety  is  seemingly  endless.  All 
may  be  graded,  bought  and  sold,  stored 
or  fabricated  during  that  year's  "ar- 
rested transportation,"  and  when  the 
owner  wishes  to  ship  forward  he  may 
either  ship  the  article  itself  or  the  new 
products  manufactured  from  it. 

Lake-and-water  routes  permit  simi- 
lar storing  in  transit  for  even  a  wider 
range  of  goods  at  the  points  where  rail 
and  water  meet,  in  order  to  permit  full 
use  of  the  water  routes  during  the 
months  of  navigation. 

For  this  whole  subject,  with  details 
of  absorbing  interest  even  to  the  casual 
reader,  turn  to  the  railroad  tariffs. 

One  who  has  to  do  with  railroad 
tariffs  quickly  understands  why  they 
are  so  little  read.  Their  appearance 
is  uninteresting,  even  forbidding.  Per. 
haps  the  more  fundamental  reason  is 
that  they  are  hard  to  read.  One  must 
master  the  "how." 

IN  one  respect  the  tariff  is  like  the 
text  of  a  law.  It  contains  a  bewilder- 
ing succession  of  synonymous  expres- 
sions, with  an  equally  confusing 
number  of  provisos  and  exceptions. 
The  intention  is  to  cover  every  possi- 
bility, inclusively  as  well  as  exclusive- 
ly. Probably,  it  would  otherwise  be 
impossible  to  issue  them  at  all.  There 
are,  after  all  this,  repeated  paren- 
theses. The  reader  encounters  paren- 
theses within  parentheses  or  brackets 
within   parentheses. 

The  simplest  method  is  to  read  with 
a  pencil;  not  sharp,  but  with  a  blunt 
point.  If  the  reader  will,  on  first  peru- 
sal, blur  out  of  the  printed  lines  all 
parentheses,  all  "Exceptions"  and  all 
"Notes"  which  do  not  apply  to  his  pur- 
pose, he  will  ever  thereafter  find  that 
tariff  easy  and  simple  to  read. 

The  formidable  character  of  tariffs 
may  also  be  easily  overcome. 

The  first  pages,  as  they  are  issued, 
are  devoted  to  a  hieroglyphic  system  of 
numbers  and  symbols,  explanation  and 
reference  marks,  an  imposing  list  of 
abbreviations  for  filing  reference  be- 
fore the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
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The  8  Booth  Newspapers 
in  Michigan's  Market— offer 

Concentrated  Circulation 


nr^HE  eight  Booth  Newspapers  of 
Michigan  are  all  evening 
papers  and  every  one  offers  a  highly 
concentrated  coverage.  The  charts 
on  this  page  show  a  comparison  of 
the  city  circulations  of  these  news- 
papers as  compared  with  the  num- 
ber of  families  in  each  city.  These 
Booth  Newspapers  carry  no  waste 
circulation.    They  cover  their  shop- 


ping radius  in  a  most  complete  way, 
distributing  practically  their  entire 
circulation  within  this  territory. 

The  eight  Booth  Newspapers  in 
Michigan  are  read  daily  by  more 
than  a  million  people. 

The  eight  Booth  Newspapers  have 
actually  more  paid  circulation  in 
each  city  than  there  are  families,  as 
shown  on  the  chart  below. 


Michigan   is   dynamic   in   industry   and   offers    in    comparison    with    population    the    best 

market  in  the  United  States 


8   BOOTH  NEWSPAPER  CITIES 


116,807  FAMILIES 


2  56,000     TOTAL    CIRCULATION 


9O.O0O  TOTAL  CIRCULATION 


28,000  TOTAL  CIRCULATION 


40,000  TOTAL  CIRCULATION 


BAY  CITY  TIMES  TRIBUNE 


18,000  TOTAL  CIRCULATION 


26,000  TOTAL  CIRCULATION 


17,000  TOTAL  CIRCULATION 


13.097 
Cily 

I  Circulatioi 


KALAMAZOO  GAZETTE 
11,754-    FAMILIES 


27000  TOTAL  CIRCULATION 


THE  BOOTH  PUBLISHING  CO. 


I.    A.    KLEIN,    Eastern    Representative 
50   East  42nd   Street,   New  York 


J.  E.  LUTZ,  Western  Representative 
Tower  Building,  Chicago 
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OTICE  the  manufacturers 
in  your  town  who  are 
turning  to  gas  for  fuel. 
When  you  realize  that  one  in- 
dustrial consumer  uses  more  gas 
than  hundreds  of  domestic  cus- 
tomers, you  can  see  what  a  tre- 
mendous growth  the  gas  indus- 
try is  undergoing  with  the  active 
development  with  this  type  of 
business.  Of  course  the  demand 
for  all  types  of  equipment  and 
supplies  is  growing  correspond- 
ingly. 

Let  us  tell  you  of  the  application 
of  your  product  in  the  gas  in- 
dustry. No  cost  or  obligation 
to  you. 


"  The  Spokesman  of  the  Gas  Industry" 


sion  and  the  State  Commission, 
followed  by  an  equally  unintelligible 
(or  meaningless)  list  of  individual 
railroads  which  participate  in  the 
tariff,  each  with  its  hieroglyphic  tariff 
reference  number  and  previous 
tariff  cancellation  notation,  all  followed 
by  several  pages  of  closely  set  text  to 
give  the  full  legal  name  of  the  partici- 
pating carriers,  each  with  its  power-of- 
attorney  reference,  expressed  in  a 
meaningless  column  headed: 

I.  C.  C. 

FX  1,  No.  

(Except  as  Noted.) 

These,  and  other  foot-notes  and  par- 
entheses in  large  number,  serve  their 
purpose — for  those  who  require  them. 
The  ordinary  reader  does  not.  He  may, 
without  effort  at  comprehension,  turn 
beyond  them  to  the  heart  of  the  tariff, 
discarding,  as  it  were,  all  the  husks 
for  the  lesser  kernel  for  which  he 
seeks. 

Take  the  tariffs  for  storage  and  de- 
murrage. Although  this  is  a  printed 
book  of  sixteen  pages,  11  x  13  in.,  it 
may  be  grasped  at  a  single  reading. 
That  reading  need  not  be  a  lengthy  one. 

Of  the  sixteen  pages,  two  are  blank. 
Another  nine  are  devoted  to  hiero- 
glyphics, symbols,  authorities  and  the 
like.  Only  four  pages  remain  for  the 
rules.  These  four,  in  fact,  boil  down 
to  about  two  pages,  net,  to  be  read. 


Direct  Mail  Advertising  As- 
sociation Holds  Election 

At  the  ninth  annual  convention  of 
the  Direct  Mail  Advertising  Associa- 
tion, held  in  Detroit,  Oct.  20-22,  the 
following  officers  were  elected:  Charles 
R.  Wiers,  Boston,  president;  Percy  G. 
Cherry,  Might  Directories,  Ltd.,  To- 
ronto, vice-president,  and  Edward  A. 
Collins,  National  Surety  Company, 
New  York,  vice-president.  Three  new 
members  were  elected  to  the  board  of 
governors.  They  are:  W.  R.  Ewald, 
Campbell-Ewald  Co.,  Detroit;  Tim 
Thrift,  American  Sales  Book  Co.,  El- 
mira,  N.  Y.,  nad  George  W.  Ward, 
D.  L.  Ward  Paper  Company,  Philadel- 
phia. 

The  following  trophies  were  awarded 
for  the  most  noteworthy  achievements 
in  the  various  fields  of  direct  by  mail 
advertising  during  the  past  year: 

A  cup,  donated  by  the  Mail  Bag 
Publishing  Co.,  to  the  Langley  Clean- 
ing &  Dyeing  Co.  of  Toronto;  a  plaque, 
donated  by  the  Cleveland  Folding  Ma- 
chine Co.,  to  the  Sunstrand  Adding 
Machine  Co.,  Rockford,  111.;  a  cup,  do- 
nated by  the  American  Multigraph 
Sales  Co.,  to  the  Campbell-Ewald  Co.; 
a  cup,  donated  by  the  publishers  of 
Printed  Salesmanship,  was  awarded  to 
Miss  Alice  Roche,  Louis  F.  Paret 
Agency,  Camden,  N.  J. 

The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company  trophy 
was  awarded  to  Abraham  &  Straus, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A  bronze  cup,  donated  by  The  Ma- 
sonic News,  Detroit,  was  awarded  to 
the  Addressograph   Company,  Chicago. 
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Don't  blame 
theGvux 


Hunting  elephants  with  a  shotgun  loaded  with  bird 
shot  would  be  an  amusing  but  futile  performance.  Even 
a  good  marksman  must  use  the  weapon  and  the  ammu- 
nition best  adapted  to  the  game. 

When  you  go  gunning  for  business  through  advertising, 
the  same  principle  should  apply.  If  you  are  after  the 
tremendous  buying  power  of  Industry,  use  the  indus- 
trial papers;  if  you  want  the  interest  and  cooperation  of 
the  retail  trade,  use  the  publications  that  the  merchants 
rely  upon  for  counsel  and  information;  if  it  is  profes- 
sional men  you  want  to  influence,  put  your  ammunition 
in  the  technical  papers — the  papers  that  one  engineer 
said  have  been  "a  thirty  year  post  graduate  course 
for  him." 

These  are  the  elephant  guns  that,  in  the  hands  of  good 
advertising  marksmen,  are  producing  real  business  at 
minimum   cost. 

In  all  the  chief  fields  of  trade  and  industry  you  will 
find  A.B.P.  publications  that  enjoy  the  dominant  posi- 
tions. The  advertising  sections  of  these  papers  are  the 
market  places  of  their  fields,  and  because  of  the  high 
editorial  standards,  you  will  have  the  advantage  of  the 
largest  degree  of  reader  interest  and  respect. 

We  have  several  booklets  that  may  assist  you  in  the 
effective  use  of  business  papers — tell  us  what  you  want 
— perhaps  we  have  the  answer.  No  obligation,  of 
course. 


THE     ASSOCIATED     BUSINESS     PAPERS,     Inc. 
Executive  Offices:  220  West  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


An  association  of  none  butlqualified  publications  reaching  the  principal 
fields  of  trade  and  industry 
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Ajax  Photo  Print  Co 88 

All  Fiction  Field  81 

American    Lumberman     8!) 
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A  Bond  House  Breaks 
a  Tradition 

[continued  from  page  34] 

company's  in  particular.  He  charted 
the  entire  campaign  into  five  sections: 
(1)  Attention;  (2)  Interest;  (3)  Con- 
viction; (4)  Desire;  (5)  Action.  The 
first  four  demonstrated  how  the  adver- 
tising aided  the  salesman,  outlined  the 
benefits,  and  gave  specific  examples. 

THE  fifth  section — Action  or  the 
Closing,  the  most  vital  of  all  five — 
was  reserved  exclusively  for  the  sales- 
man. In  short,  the  advertising  secured 
the  prospect,  held  his  interest,  urged 
him  to  buy,  convinced  him  that  he  should 
buy,  but  only  the  salesman  could  make 
the  actual  sale. 

Any  suspicions  which  the  salesman 
may  previously  have  had  that  adver- 
tising would  take  away  his  job  were 
cleared  by  these  charts.  After  reading 
them  the  salesman  lost  his  prejudices 
and  realized  that  advertising  was  mak- 
ing his  way  easier,  and  actually  pro- 
viding him  with  five  prospects  where 
before  there  was  only  one.  No  longer 
was  it  necessary  to  do  the  laborious 
missionary  work  of  interesting  possible 
customers.  Advertising  did  that  for 
him.  His  job  was  to  sell,  to  close — the 
most  important  of  all  tasks. 

Further,  the  Seven  Basics  Merchan- 
dising Plan  caught  the  interest  of  the 
salesman  and  encouraged  his  support 
because  it  raised  him  above  the  class 
of  the  order-taker,  the  ordinary  bond- 
peddler.  The  plan  made  each  and 
every  bond  salesman  a  bond  account 
executive,  a  position  similar  to  that  of 
an  account  executive  in  an  advertising 
agency.  Through  it,  the  salesman  had 
at  his  command  the  immediate  services 
cf: 

1.  The  head  of  the  buying  depart- 
ment, who  could  give  him  the  latest 
advice  on  the  best  purchases. 

2.  The  head  of  the  trading  depart- 
ment, who  would  furnish  him  the  best 
current  bond  prices. 

3.  The  head  statistician,  who  knows 
the  bond  trends. 

In  fact,  the  entire  organization  co- 
operated in  enabling  the  salesman  to 
maintain  his  role  of  an  expert,  con- 
fidential adviser  to  his  customer — an 
authority  to  be  trusted  and  consulted, 
and  one  always  available  for  service. 
This  cooperation  of  the  other  depart- 
ments gave  the  salesman  more  time 
for  selling,  because  he  was  able  to  con- 
tinue on  the  job  during  the  period  that 
he  would  be  otherwise  engaged  look- 
ing up  desired  information  for  his  cus- 
tomers. 

Not  only  has  this  A.  B.  Leach  &  Co., 
Inc.,  advertising  and  merchandising 
plan  aided  in  marking  a  new  era  in 
financial  advertising  circles,  but  it  has 
rendered  a  further  service  to  the  ad- 
vertising field  as  a  whole.  It  clearly 
proves  the  soundness  of  selling  the  ad- 
vertising to  the  salesman  before  selling 
it  to  the  public. 
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An   actual  incident  at  the 
Cantine  paper  coating  plant 


The  two  «.  * 

dinner  pails 

"One's  for  pop  and  the  other's  for 
grandpop> — 'they  both  work  here." 

Jhat  old  trade  custom  of  the 
son  following  in  the  steps  of  the  father 
had  a  marked  influence  on  the  quality  of 
things  produced  in  days  gone  by.  De- 
spite the  hurly-burly  pace  of  modern 
production,  it  still  persists  in  some  few 
localities  such  as  Saugerties,  N.  Y.,  the 
home  of  The  Martin  Cantine  Company  of 
paper  coaters. 

Like  the  working  of  fine  silver  and  the 
making  of  oriental  rugs,  the  coating  of 
paper  will  always  depend  for  perfection 
on  the  experience  of  craftsmen  who  see 
in  their  work  ample  incentive  for  making 
it  a  life  calling. 

Every  one  of  the  foremen  in  the  Cantine 
plant  has  been  with  the  company  at  least 
twenty  years  and  many  of  them  well  over 
thirty.  The  present  superintendent  has 
three  sons  and  a  grandson  working  under 
him.  Such  records  of  long  service  and 
experience  are  typical,  rather  than  excep- 
tional, and  account  in  part  for  the  noted 
printing  qualities  of  Cantine  papers. 


The  actual  test  of  printing  tells  the  story  of 
Cantine  specialization. — since  1888. — more 
eloquently  than  words  could  ever  tell  it. 

The  added  impressiveness  of  expensive  art 
work  and  engravings  printed  on  a  Cantine 
quality  paper  has  a  vital  effect  on  the  sales 
value  of  your  completed  job. 

For  sharply  detailed  color  and  halftone 
work  specify. — .Ashokan.  For  the  rich- 
ness of  soft-focus  reproduction  on  a  dull 
coated  stock. — .Velvetone.  For  an  extraor- 
dinary printing  and  folding  job. — Canfold. 


t_A  handsome  steel-engraved  certificate  is  a- 
warded  each  quarter  to  the  producers  of  the 
most  meritorious  job  of  printing  on  a  Cantine 
paper.  Write  for  details,  book  of  sample 
Cantine  papers  and  name  of  nearest  distribu- 
tor. The  Martin  Cantine  Company,  Dept.  366, 
Saugerties,  N.  Y. 


Canting  £2#£i£ 


Canfold 


Ashokan 


Esopus 


Velvetone 
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SEATTLE 


—  business  executives  direct  55,000  workers  in  1500  factories,  rep- 
resenting almost  one-third  of  the  entire  industrial  activities  of  a 
state  which  leads  the  world  in  the  manufacture  of  shingles,  packs 
288,000,000  cans  of  salmon  a  year,  and  saws  6,239,000,000  board  feet 
of  lumber  annually.  They  control  the  production  of  $340,000,000 
worth  of  goods  annually—  an  increase  of  980%  in  15  years. 

And  here  80.1%  of  the  circulation  of  ^mag^TnITbus^iess  is  among  the 
three  groups  of  men  who  buy  for  Seattle  business  and  industries. 


PROPRIETARY 


CORPORATE  OFFICIALS 

Presidents  239 

Vice-Presidents 57 

Treasurers 62 

Secretaries  of  Corporations 47 

Bank  Cashiers 10 

OPERATIVE  EXECUTIVES 

General  Managers  and  Assistant 

General  Managers   181 

Superintendents  and  General  Foremen ....  1 07 


Advertising  and  Sales  Managers 50 

Professional  Men 24 

Comptrollers,  Auditors  and 

Accountancy  Executives 22 

Office  Managars 22 

Financial  Executives 20 

Purchasing  Agents 16 

Credit  Managers   13 

Traffic  Managers  8 

Sub-total  ( 80Tl  %  I 1119 

OPERATING  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 


Total  1 100%) 1397 


Wherever  business  is  transacted  t>«  magazine  .^business  has  a  definite  place 
on  the  desks  of  the  executives  who  control  policies  and  purchases. 


CHICAGO 


<7he MAGAZINE  of  BUSINESS 

W#   M..    W#    JLJJL*JL  f  K 


NEW  YORK 


J  his  is 


the  seventh  of  a   series  of  analyses  of  circulation  in   typical  cities.      If  you  missed  the  first  six  analyses,   write   for  copies  todayt 


Issue  of  November  3,  1926 


The  NEWS  DIGEST 

A  complete  digest  of  the  news  of  advertising  and  selling  is  here  compiled 
for  quick  and  convenient  reference  5fr  The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive 
items  of  news  for  inclusion  in  this  department  £<►  Address  Advertising 
and  Selling,  Number  Nine  East  Thirty-eighth  Street,  New  York  City 


Name 


CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL 

Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated  With 


Position 


W.   A.   Jensen Wendell  P.  Colton  Co.,  New  York Evans,  Kip  &  Hackett,   ....  Space  Buyer 

Media  Inc.,  New  York 

B.  Hagen    G.  Washington  Coffee  Refining  Co.,   Same    Company Sales  Mgr. 

New  York,  Ass't  Sales  Mgr. 

Joseph    H.    Williams.  .  Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan,  Chicago The    Glen   Buck    Co Chairman  of  the  Board 

Chicago 
James   B.   Graham Lycoming  Motors  Corp.,  Williamsport,  Pa Same    Company Vice-Pres. 

Pres. 
John  H.  McCormick.  ..  Lycoming  Motors   Corp.,  Williamsport,  Pa Same    Company Pres. 

Gen.  Mgr. 
Horace    L.   Hudson.  ...  The  Pennzoil   Co.,  Oil  City,  Pa Barron  G.  Collier  Co., Acc't  Executive 

Adv.  Mgr.                                                                                 Inc.,  Cincinnati 
O.  W.   Bennett The  Pennzoil  Co.,  Oil  City,  Pa Same    Company Adv.  Mgr. 

Branch  Sales  Mgr. 
P.   R.  Moore Klearflax  Linen   Looms,   Inc.,   Duluth,   Minn Same    Company Gere.  Mgr. 

Prod.  Mgr. 

Wesley  W.  Winans. . . .  E.  Sterling  Adv.  Co.,  Toronto Guaranty  Trust   Co Dir.  of  Adv. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Aubrey   B.   De   Lacy.  .  ."Popular  Radio,"  New  York The    Experimenter   Pub. ..  .Adv.  Rep.  for  "Radio  News" 

Co.,  New  York 

C.  W.    Gaskell The   Intertype   Corp.,   New   York Resigned 

Vice-Pres.  in  Charge  of  Prod. 

Arthur  H.  Deute The   Borden  Sales  Co.,  New  York Resigned 

Gen.  Sales  Mgr. 

Clark  C.  Stockford C.  C.  Stockford  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Owner Lucile   Buhl,   Inc.,    Sales  Mgr. 

New  York 

0.   R.   French Emerson  B.  Knight,  Inc.,  Indianapolis The  Sando  Adv.  Co Acc't  Executive 

Indianapolis 

L.  C.  MacGlashan Zenith-Detroit    Corp.,    Detroit Copeland  Sales   Co Ass't  Mgr.  of  Adv.  &  Sales 

Adv.  Mgr.  Detroit  Pro. 

S.    Carter Continental  Adv.  Co.,  Denver,   Colo Rice-Stix,    Adv.  Mgr. 

Owner  St.  Louis 

E.   N.   Beisheim The  Bock  Bearing  Co,  Toledo,  Ohio The  Timken  Roller   Ass't  to  Gen.  Mgr. 

Bearing  Service  &  Sales 
Co.,  Canton,  Ohio 

R.   H.   Croos The  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Service  &  Sales  Co Same  Company    Ass't  to  District  Sales  Mgr. 

Canton,  Ohio,  Seattle  Branch  Mgr. 

Norman   P.   Grant Holford  Bottomley  Adv.  Service,  Ltd.,  The  S.  M.  Masse  Co., Copy 

London,  Eng.  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Ray   Winger    The  American  Multigraph  &  Sales  Co.,   Same  Company   Adv.  Mgr. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Ass't  Sales  Mgr. 

Perry  T.   Blaine The  Perfection  Stove  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio The   American   Multi-    Sales  Pro.  Mgr. 

Sales  Pro.  Mgr.  graph  &  Sales  Co., 

Cleveland 

Paul  W.   Sampson The  American  Multigraph  &  Sales  Co.,   Same   Company    Ass't  to  Adv.  Mgr. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Editor  of  Publications 

C.    S.    DeFord Grand  Rapids  Show  Case  Co.,  Chicago The  Lamson  Co.,  Inc., Sales  Mgr.  of  Store  Div. 

Western  Sales  Mgr.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

John   McKnight    "Times,"   Seattle,   Wash "Miner-Echo,"    Cle Adv.  Mgr. 

Elum,  Wash. 

J.   R.   MacMillan Chas.  F.  W.  Nicols  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago Ronalds  Adv.  Agcy Acc't  Executive 

Montreal 

E.   C.  Harrington George  Batten  Co.,  New  York,  Adv.  Rep The  Grey  Adv.  Service,  ....  Acc't  Executive 

Inc.,  New  York 

Paul    M.   Walker 'Chronicle,"  Dallas.  Texas "Oregonian,"    Portland Adv.  Staff 

J.    W.    Read Kling-Gibson  Co.,  Chicago Collins-Kirk,   Inc.,    Acc't  Executive 

Chicago 

A.  J.  Stahmer Western  Engraving  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash Clent   W.   Lee    Co Art.  Dir. 

Seattle 

Harry   A.   Johnston Conde  Nast  Publications,  New  York The  Sacks  Co.,  Inc Vice-Pres. 

New  York 

James    Stack "The   American  Weekly   Magazine,"  New   York....  "The    American    Legion.  ..  .Eastern  Staff 

Monthly."  New  York 

Thomas  T.  Richards. ..  Wagner  Electric   Corp..   St.   Louis \rthur  B.  Shepard   Corp..  Sales  Mgr. 

Vice-Pres.  &  Sales  Mgr.  New  York 

Neal    D.    Ivy W.  W.  Aver  &  Son,  Philadelphia Eastman,  Scott  &  Co Vice-Pres. 

Mgr.,  Phila.  Territory  Atlanta,  Ga. 

J.  R.  Busk Pantasote  Co.,  New  York,  Adv.  Mgr Frank   Seaman,    Inc Acc't   'Executive 

New  York 
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Make  easy  your  entrance 
into  Small  Town  Homes  by 
associating  your  products 
with  the  helpful  service 
material  of  this  Editorial 
Staff — 

Katharine  Clayberger,  Editor 

Mary  B.  Charlton,  Managing  Editor 

Marion  M.  Mayer,  Service  Editor 

Josephine  Nelson,  Art  Editor 

Frederic  W.  Howe,  Director  of  the  School  of  Household  Science  &  Arts  of  Pratt  Institute 

Emma  F.  Holloway,  Supervisor  of  Institutional  Courses,  School  of  Household  Science  &  Arts  of  Pratt  Institute 

Elizabeth  C.  Condit,  Supervisor  of  Home  Maying  Courses,  School  of  Household  Science  &  Arts  of  Pratt  Institute 

Marjorie  Kinney,  Supervisor  of  Clothing  Courses,  School  of  Household  Science  t?  Arts  of  Pratt  Institute 

Eve  Kittleson — in  charge  of  the  Fashion  and  Dressmaking  Dept.  of  the  Home-Makers'  Bureau  of  People's  Home  Journal 

Helen  Hathaway — in  charge  of  the  Etiquette  Deft,  of  the  Home- Makers'  Bureau  of  People's  Home  Journal 

Marianna  Wheeler — in  charge  of  the  Baby  Service  of  the  Home-Makers'  Bureau  of  People  s  Home  Journal 

Katharine  Lee — in  charge  of  the  Beauty  Service  of  the  Home- Makers'  Bureau  of  People's  Home  Journal 

Roger  B.  Whitman — in  charge  of  "Old  Homes  Made  T^ew"  Dept.  of  the  Home-Makers'  Bureau  of  People's  Home  Journal 

Dorothy  Haldane — in  charge  of  the  7^eedlewor\  Dept.  of  the  Home- Makers'  Bureau  of  People's  Home  Journal 

Thornton  W.  Burgess — author  of  the  Green  Meadow  Club  Mature  Study  Stories  for  children 

Irene  H.  Burnham — Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Home  Maying,  in  the  Department  of  the  American  Home, 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 

Favorite  authors:  Norma  Patterson,  Chart  Pitt,  Agnes  Louise  Provost,  Nelia  Gardner  White. 


A    Magazine   Devoted    to    the    Interests    of    the 

Younger  Women  Living  in  Small  Towns 

and    Rural    Communities 
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Name 


CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL  (Continued) 

Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated  With 


Position 


Louis  L.  Meiine Milwaukee  Motor  School,  Milwaukee Markus-Campbell     Co Adv.  &  Sales  Mgr. 

Chicago 
Jeanne    Stevens    J.  Walter  Thompson  Co,  New  York,  Copy Lyddon  &  Hanford  Co Copy 

New  York 

Edward  T.  Bailey '"The  Ford  Dealers  News,"  New  York Resigned 

Western  Mgr. 
A.  S.  Van  Deusen Automotive  Supply  Co.,  Chicago "The  Ford  Dealers  Western  Mgr. 

News,"  Chicago 
H.  J.  Nagl The  Erickson  Co,  New  York Street   &   Finney Space  Buyer 

New  York 
W.  J.  Effler Win.  R.  Robinson  Co,  Inc.,  New  York Street   &   Finney Ass't  Prod.  Mgr. 

New  York 

Yale  D.  Hills The  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Service  &  Sales  Co....  Same  Company   Seattle  Branch  Mgr. 

Portland  Branch  Mgr. 

C.  R.  Winters Central  Advertisers  Agcy,  Wichita,  Kan Resigned 

Pres.  &  Mgr. 
L.  P.  Lessard Coder  Incinerator  Corp,  Secy •. Same  Company   Pres. 

D.  T.  Stanton Dodge  Bros,  Inc.,  Detroit Same    Company Dir.  of  Export  Sales 

E.  E.  Bates Northwestern  Paper  Goods  Co,  St.  Paul McGill  Paper  Products  Co.. Gen.  Mgr. 

Sales  Mgr.  Minneapolis 

James   T.   Cambridge.  .McKennee  &  Taylor,  Inc.,  New  York Same    Company Vice-Pres. 

Copy  Chief 

D.  S.  Saqui "Jean  Val  Jean"  Cigars,  Manufacturer Peck  Adv.  A  gey Acc't   Executive 

New  York 

Kenneth  L.  Snedecor.  .Staple-Tied  Brush  Co,  Toledo,  Ohio Charles  F.  Dowd,  Inc Acc't  Executive 

Div.  Sales  Mgr.  Toledo 

J.    Maclntyre "Ledger,"  Newark,  N.  J McKennee  &  Taylor,  Inc.. .  Acc't  Executive 

Adv.  Mgr.                                                                            New  York 
M.    C.    Gaveka Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway  Co,  Chicago Albert  Frank  &  Co Member  of  Staff 

Chicago 

Robert  P.  Page,  Jr. . . .  The  Autocar  Co,  Ardmore,  Pa Same  Company  • Gen.  Sales  Mgr. 

New  England  District  Mgr. 

I.   W.   Maier "Journal,"    Milwaukee,    Adv.    Dept Same  Company   City  Adv.  Mgr. 

Theodore  L.  Brantly. .  ."Collier's,"  New  York,  Western  Mgr Same  Company   Adv.  Mgr. 

John  E.  Williams "Collier's,"  New  York,  Adv.  Mgr United  States  Adv Executive   Vice-Pres. 

Corp,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Henry   C.  Keifer John  D.  Boyle,  Inc,  New  York,  Art Same  Company   In  Charge  of  Art  Dept. 

Evan   J.   Parker Morgan  Engineering  Works,  Alliance,  Ohio Northern  Engineering Sales  Pro.  Mgr. 

Works,  Detroit 

F.  H.  Peters Phil   Gorden  Agency,   Chicago The  Conover  Co,  Sales  Pro.  Mgr. 

Chicago 

Richard  C.  Hay Rice  &  Hutchins,  Inc,  Boston Resigned 

Gen.  Sales  Mgr. 

R.  A.  KeUy Co-Operative  Foundry  Co,  Rochester,  N.  Y Same    Company Sales  Mgr. 

Acting  Sales  Mgr. 

George  H.  RiddeU.  ..  .Domestic  Sewing  Machine  Co,  New  York Gorham  Decalcomania   Co.. Treas. 

Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.  Inc,  New  York 

T.   B.   Stedman Butler   Bros,    Chicago The  Liberty  Sales Pres. 

Dir.  of  the  Sales  Plan  Dept.  Service,  Inc,  Minneapolis 

C.   A.   Rose Liberty   Poster   Co,   Minneapolis The  Liberty  Sales  Vice-Pres. 

Prod.  Mgr.  Service,  Inc.,   Minneapolis 

C.   C.  Hamburg Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  Co,  St.  Louis The  Kalon  Co,  St.  Louis  ..Partner 

Adv.  Dept. 

Rex    Maxon The  Ethridge  Co,  New  York,  Art Morgan  &  Bierwirth,  Art 

Inc,  New  York 

Ben    Rogert Frank  Seaman,  Inc,  New  York,  Art Morgan  &  Bierwirth, Art 

Inc,  New  York 

F.  R.  Jackson Zenith-Detroit  Corp,  Detroit,  Service  Mgr Same    Company Adv.  &  Service  Mgr. 

A.    A.    Kuecken Printers,  Inc,  Detroit,  Copy McCord    Radiator    & Copy 

Mfg.  Co,  Detroit 

W.   K.   Greenebaum. . .  Gotto,  Garrettson   &  Mathias Perfection   Cooler  Co, Vice-Pres.  &  Sales  Mgr. 

Michigan  City,  Ind. 

E.  D.    Hallock Charles  Greene  Adv.  Agcy,  New  York Morse   International Member  of  Staff 

Agency,  New  York 


Name 


CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS 

Address  Product  Now  Advertising  Through 


M.  C.  D.  Borden  &  Sons New    York    Dry    Goods The  Frank  Presbrey  Co,  New  York 

The   Piso   Co Warren,  Pa "Piso's"    Cough Charles  W.  Hoyt  Co,  Inc,  New  York 

Syrup 

California  Co-Operative   Canneries. ..  San  Francisco,  Cal Canned    Goods Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan,  San  Francisco 

Inc. 
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si  in 
Buffalo 

Cj/Je  Sunday  Courier-Express 


CIRCULATION  OF  BUFFALO  NEWSPAPERS 


SUNDAY  COURIER-EXPRESS .  .  154,046 

DAILY  COURIER-EXPRESS     .  .  118,588 

EVENING  NEWS 145,648 

SUNDAY  TIMES 127,232 

EVENING  TIMES 107,017 


The  figures  are  taken  from  publishers' 
statements  to  the  Government  for  the  per- 
iod ending  September  30,  1926.  The  Courier- 
Express  figures  are  from  June  14,  the  date 
of  the  merger,  while  the  others  are  six 
month's  figures.  The  figures  for  the  Courier- 
Express  correspond  to  those  which  this 
newspaper  will  report  to  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulation  and  should  be  checked  against 
this  bureau's  audit  reports. 


And  Buffalo's  Only  Morning  Paper 
is  Second  in  Daily  Circulation 

The  figures  above  show  that  with  an  unduplicated  circulation  of  118,588  copies,  the 
Morning  Courier-Express  is  a  logical  buy  for  any  advertiser.  It  enables  him  to  cover 
the  Buffalo  market  through  one  medium,  at  one  rate,  and  with  no  waste  circulation 

BUFFALO 

Lorenson  &  Thompson,  Incorporated 

Publishers'  Direct  Representatives 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  SAN  FRANCISCO  SEATTLE 
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CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS   {Continued) 

Name  Address  Prtiduct  Now  Advertising  Through 

The   New   York   Lubricating New     York "Monogram"     Oil Charles  W    Hovt  Co     Inc     New  York 

Oil  Co. 
Rinehimer  Bros.   Mfg.   Co Elgin,   111 '-Elgin'    Sanitary Hurja-Johnson-Huwen,  Inc.,  Chicago 

School  Table 

The  Art  Metal  Construction  Co Jamestown,  N.  Y Steel  Office  Equipment.  .George  Batten  Co.    Inc.   New  York 

The  Perfeclite   Co Cleveland     Industrial   Lighting    The  Bayless-Kerr  Co.,  Cleveland 

t ixtures 
L.   Sonneborn   Sons,  Inc New    York    Building  Construction ...  Street  &  Finney,  New  York 

Materials  and  Faints 

and   Varnishes 

Westingale    Electric    Co Chicago     "H  estingale"   Radio Wade  Adv.  Agcy.,  Chicago 

I  Jj  ii     Receivers 

Hammond  Typewriter   Co New    York    Typewriters    Winsten  &  Sullivan,  Inc,  New  York 

Jersey    Silk    Mills New    York    "lruhu"    Silks Williams  &  Saylor,  Inc.,  New  York 

Pullman    Couch   Co —  Chicago    "Pullman"    Beds Vanderhoof   &   Co.,   Chicago 

National  Toilet  Co Paris,  Tenn 1  oilet    Preparations Roche  Advertising  Co.,  Chicago 

Chr.  Hansen's   Laboratory,   Inc Little    Falls,   N.   Y "Junket"    Mitchell-Faust  Co.,  Chicago 

Purity    Dairy    Co New   Haven,   Conn hairy    Products United  Adv.  Agcy.,  New   York 

A.  F.  Gallun  &  Sons Milwaukee     Leather     Olson  &  Enzinger,'lnc,  Milwaukee 

Happiness   Candy   Stores,  Inc Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.."  Happiness"    Candy Wales  Adv.  Agcy.,  New  York 

Stores 

Daniel   Reeves,  Inc New   York Chain   Grocery  Stores. .  .Federal  Adv.  Agcy.,   New  York 

The  Lamson  &  Sessions  Co Cleveland,    Ohio bolts     The  Powers-House  Co.    Cleveland 

C.  &  E.  I.  Railway   Chicago    Transportation    Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  Chicago 

I.  Leon  Co New    York    Oil  Pads    Arthur  Rosenberg  Co.,  New  York 

International  Bedding  Co Baltimore     Bedding    The  Green  &  Van  Sant  Co.,  Baltimore 

Star  Realty   Organization    Chicago     Heal  Estate    Hurja-Johnson-Huwen,    Inc,    Chicago 

New  York  Laboratories New    York    "Snow-i-W  hile"    Teeth. .  .The  Evander  Co.,  New  York 

Whitening 

The  Wear  Proof  Mat  Co Chicago    Floor  Mats    Wade  Adv.  Agcy.,   Chicago 

The  American  Specialty  Co Bridgeport,  Conn Radio  Accessories   Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  New  York 

&  Automotive  Parts 

Essco  Mfg.  Co Peoria,    III Traffic  Signal  Lights The  Irwin  L.  Rosenberg  Co.,  Chicago 

The  Wilkening  Mfg.  Co Chicago,   111 Piston  Rings Behel  &  Harvey,  Inc.,  Chicago 

Grover   C.  Winn Seattle,    Wash Finance   Hall  &  Emory,  Inc,  Seattle 

De  Vion,  Inc New   York Perfumes  &  Soaps C.  P.  McDonald  Co,  Inc,  New  York 

Mme.    Yale New   York Beauty    Culture C.  P.  McDonald  Co,  Inc,  New  York 

The  Jaywoolf   Mfg.   Co... New   York Knife  Sharpeners Thomas  M.  Bowers  Adv.  Agcy,  Chicago 

The  Germo  Mfg.  Co St.    Louis Live  Stock  Remedies. . .  .John  Ring  Jr.,  Adv.  Co,  St.  Louis 

American   Fruit   Growers,  Inc Pittsburgh,  Pa "Blue   Goose"  Fruits    ...George  Batten  Co,  Inc,  New  York 

Ambassador  Sales  Co New    York    Radio  Accessories  Albert  Frank  &  Co,  New  York 

The  Duesenberg  Motors  Co Indianapolis    Automobiles    P.  P.  WiUis,  Inc,  Toledo 

Horton   Mfg.   Co Ft.  Wayne,  Ind "Horton"  Electric Lamport-McDonald  Co,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Washers  &  Ironers 

The   McCullough   &  Tumbach St.  Louis   Furs  The  Porter-Eastman-Byrne  Co,  Chicago 

Fur  Co. 

The  Trimm  Radio  Mfg.  Co Chicago    Radio  Accessories Collins-Kirk,  Inc,  Chicago 

The  American   Injector  Co Detroit    Car    Healers Taylor-Eby,  Detroit 

Warrenton   Clam   Co Portland,    Ore Clams    Crossley   &   Failing,   Inc,  Portland,   Ore. 

The  Stanley   Insulating   Co Great    Barrington "Stanley"    Vacuum J.  Walter  Thompson,  Inc,  New  York 

Mass.                                    Bottles 
McBee   Binder   Co Athens,    Ohio Loose  Leaf  Binders Wm.  B.  Hall  Co,  Detroit 

&  Office  Equipment 
[neeto,    Inc New   York "Inecto"   Hair    Laurence  C.   Gumbinner   Adv.  Agcy,  N.  Y. 

Coloring 

The   MacWhyte   Co Kenosha,   Wis Wire    Rope Maurice  H.  Needham  Co,  Chicago 

The  Trainor  National  Spring  Co New  Castle,  Ind Auto    Springs The  Irwin  L.  Rosenberg  Co,  Chicago 

The  Kirstin  Mfg.  Co Escanaba,  Mich Auto.   Gasoline    Klau-Van  Pietersom-Dunlap-Younggreen, 

Gauges  Inc,  Milwaukee 

Decorative  Arts  Guild  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind Art    Klau-Van    Pietersom-Dunlap-Younggren, 

Inc,   Milwaukee 

Copeland  Products,  Inc Detroit    Electrical  Refrigerators.  .Campbell-Ewald   Co,  Detroit 

The  Sealy   Corp Houston,  Texas    "Sealy"  Tuftless   Dudley  Davis  Adv.  Agcy,  Inc,  Memphis, 

Mattress  Tenn. 

The  Means  Weave  Shop   Lowell,  Mass Handwoven   Products    .  .Wells  Adv.  Agcy,  Inc,  Boston  Mass. 

The  Conneway  Electric  Laboratories. Hoboken.   N.   J Radio    Tubes Whitman  Adv.  Service,  Inc,  New  York 

The    Merchants   and    Miners Baltimore     Transportation    Baumgartner  Adv.-Pub.  Co,  Baltimore 

Transportation   Co. 

The  Lay  &  Way  Co New    York    "Double  Ve"  Corsets  . .  .Lyddon  &  Hanford  Co,  New  York 

The  Miller  Rubber  Co Akron,  Ohio   Tires  and  Rubber  ;Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan,  Chicago 

Sundries 
Columbian    Iron   Works Chattanooga,     Tenn Water  Hydrants  &  Nelson  Chesman  &  Co,  Chattanooga 

Valves 
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PERFECTION 


Perfection  is  beyond  the  small  power  of  man  to  achieve. 
It  is  something  he  can  approach,  but  never  reach. 
Our  engravings  do  not,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
attain  perfection,  but  they  are  as  close  an  approxima- 
tion of  it  as  it  is  humanly  possible  for  the  most  skillful 
artisans  in  the  engraver's  craft  to  make  them. 

Perfectly  equipped,  employing  only  the  finest  crafts- 
men, and  maintaining  a  complete  night  service,  we 
offer  you  the  ultimate  in  photo-engraving  satisfaction. 


ii    229  West  28th  St. 


New  York  City 


Telephone:  Longacre  3595 


The  GOTHAM  PHOTO-ENGRAVING  CO.,  Inc. 
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.  TAe  NEWS  DIGEST  ♦ 


Issue  of 
Nov.  3,  1926 


NEW  ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  AND  SERVICES,  ETC. 

The    Taylor    Advertising 489  Fiflh  Ave.,  New  York Advertising    James  I.  Taylor,  Pres.; 

Co.  James  J.  McCambridge,  Vice-Pres.; 

Werner  Stenzel,  Vice-Pres.,  and 
Miss  L.  McKennee  Treas. 

The   Coon  Window    Chicago     Window  Display    Lloyd  L.  Coon 

Display  Co.                                                                                                 Service 
P.  P.  Willis,  Inc Toledo,  Ohio    Advertising    P.P.  Willis,  Pres.,  Benjamin  Batch,  Vice- 
Pres.,  and  C.  M.  Werning,  Sec'y-Treas. 

PUBLICATION  CHANGES  AND  APPOINTMENTS 

"City  Record,"  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y.,  "Times,". ..  .Have  been  sold  to  Frank  M.  Dunbaugh,  formerly  associate  editor  of  the  "Review," 

Bayville,  N.  Y,  and  the  "News,"  Oyster  Bay  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

"Ledger"  Fairfield,  Iowa,  and  the  "Sun," Appoint   the   G.   Logan    Payne    Co,   Chicago,    as    their    National    Advertising    Repre- 

Jamestown,  N.  D.  sentatives. 

"The  American  Thresherman,"  Madison,  Wis. .  Appoints  J.  C.  Billingslea,  Inc.,  Chicago,  as  its  Chicago  Advertising  Representative. 
"The  Carolina  Retailer,"  Winston  Salem,  Has  been  sold  by  the  Carolina  Retail  Publishing  Company  to  the  North  Carolina 

N.  C.  Merchants'  Association 

"La  Razon,"  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina Has  appointed  Joshua  B.  Powers,  New  York,  as  its  Advertising  Representative  in  the 

United  States. 

"North  American  Review,"  New  York Has  been  sold  by  George  Harvey  to  Walter  Butler  Mahony,  New  York. 

"Enquirer,"    Cincinnati    Appoints  Paul  Block,  Inc,  as  its  National  Advertising  Representative. 

The  Simmons-Boardman  Publishing  Co Has  purchased  the  "Railway  Review,"  Chicago. 

New  York 
"Leader  Tribune,"  Marion,  Ind,  and  the Appoint   the   G.   Logan   Payne   Co,   Chicago,   as   their   National   Advertising   Repre- 

"News,"  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.  sentatives. 

"Times,"  Pekin,  111 Appoints  Allen-Knapp  Co.  as  its  National  Advertising  Representative. 

"Chief,"  Perry,  Iowa   Appoints  A.  R.  Keator,  Chicago,  as  its  National  Advertising  Representative. 

"Supplemento  Semanal  IUustrado,"   Brazil    ...Appoints  Joshua  B.  Powers,  New  York,  as  its  National  Advertising  Representative  in 

the  United  States. 

"Register,"    Richmond,    Va Appoints  Frost,  Landis  &  Kohn,  as  its  National  Advertising  Representative. 

"Budget,"  Brookfield,  Mo Has  suspended  publication  as  a  daily  newspaper  and  will  be  issued  as  a  tri-weekly. 

"Oil  Age,"  Los  Angeles,  Cal Appoints  Robert  E.  Powell,  New  York,  and  Alexander  Rattray,  San  Francisco,  as  its 

Eastern  and  Northern  California  Managers,  respectively. 

"Poultry   Success,"  Springfield,   Ohio Appoints  L.  H.  Mitchell  as  its  National  Advertising  Representative. 

"Oil  Age,"  Los  Angeles Appoints  Jones  &  Sale,  Chicago,  as  its  Representatives  in  the  North  Central  States. 

"Hawk-Eye,"    Burlington,    Iowa Appoints   Cone,  Hunton  &  Woodman,  Inc,  New  York,  as  its  National  Advertising 

Representatives. 

"Times,"  Orlean,  N.  Y Appoints  George  B.  David  Co.,  New  York,  and  A.  R.  Keator  Co,  Chicago,  as  its 

National  Advertising  Representatives. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

"Draperies,"   New   York Name  changed  to  "Draperies  &  Decorative  Fabrics." 

Hobart  Mfg.  Co,  Troy,  N.  Y Has  acquired  the  Crescent  Washing  Machine  Co,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.    This  business 

will  operate  as  a  separate  unit  of  the  Hobart  Mfg.  Co. 
Rodney    E.    Boone Publishers'  representative,  will  open  a  San  Francisco  office.     F.  M.  Van  Giesen  will 

be  in  charge. 

"Automotive  Merchandising,"  New  York Has  opened  a  Detroit  office.     Ray  Miller  is  in  charge. 

New  York  Advertising  Agency,  New  York....  Name  changed  to  Small,  Lowell,  Inc. 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers' Announces  that  the  "Post,"  Morgantown,  W.  Va,  and  the  "Daily   Courier"  of  the 

Association  Oranges  and  Maplewood,  N.  J,  have  been  elected  to  membership. 

The  G.  Logan  Payne  Co,  Chicago Has  purchased  and  reorganized  the  firm  of  Payne,  Burns  &  Smith,  Inc,  New  York. 

The  new  name  will  be  The  G.  Logan  Payne  Co.     (Effective  Nov.  1). 

A.   A.   Butterworth Has  assumed  control  of  the  Keystone  Publishing  Co,  Inc,  Los  Angeles. 

The  Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc,  New Announces  that  "Motor  Trade,"  and  the  "Canadian  Drygoods  and  Women's  Wear," 

York  both  of  Toronto,  Canada,  have  been   admitted   to  membership. 

CHANGES  IN  ADDRESSES 

Advertising  Agencies  and  Services,  Publications,  etc. 
Name  Business  From  To 

CecU,  Barreto   &   Cecil Advertising    Agency Richmond,   Va 247  Park  Ave,  New  York 

(Main   Office) 

W.  L.  Erann,  Inc Advertising   Agency    125  Park  Ave,  New  York   270  Madison  Ave,  New  York 

Acorn  Agency,   Inc Advertising    Agency    56  West  45th  St,  New  York  67  West  44th  St,  New  York 

Sando   Advertising   Co Advertising   Agency    Bobbs-Merrill  Bldg,    960  No.  Meridian  St,  Indianapolis 

Indianapolis 
Charles  Austin  Bates   Advertising    Service    33  West  42d  St,  New  York 67  West  44th  St,  New  York   City 


DEATHS 

Position  Company  Date 

Merck Director  &  Founder Merck  &  Co.,  Rahwav,  N.  J Oct.  21,  1926 

John   G.   Shedd Chairman  of  the Marshall  Field  &  Co,  Chicago Oct.  22,  1926 

Board 


Name 
George 
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ihe  Business  Survey  ofThe  Chicago  Tribune 

offers  here  a  miscellany  of  fact  and  comment  on  zone  mar- 
keting, the  Chicago  Territory  and  The  Chicago  Tribune. 

Fro  m   t h  e 

For  the  first  nine  months  of  1926  The  Chicago 
Tribune  carried 

27%  more  total  display  advertising 

49%      "     national  display      " 

19%      "     local  display 

49%      "     classified 
than  any  other  newspaper  in  Chicago 


FRED  W.  Shibley,  vice-president  of  The 
Bankers'  Trust  Company,  at  New  York, 
was  asked  by  a  reporter  for  Advertising  and 
Selling  what  steps  were  taken  by  the  bank  in 
putting  a  sick  business  back  on  its  feet.  His 
reply  was  in  part  as  follows: 

"We  first  take  a  map  of  the  United  States, 
blank  except  for  outlines  of  the  states  and 
their  names,  and  in  each  state  enter  the  pres- 
ent sales  in  each  state.  Next  we  study  the  po- 
tential sales  in  each  state,  based  on  popula- 
tion, and  later  enter  these  figures  on  the  map. 
Then  we  study  the  cost  of  getting  those  goods 
to  those  states,  and  the  various  factors  as 
represented  by  the  various  maladjustments  of 
marketing.  Frequently  we  find  that  sales  are 
very  spotty  and  that  certain  states  that  pre- 
sent a  large  potential  market  have  received 
scarcely  any  attention;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  discover  sometimes  that  the  biggest  dis- 
tribution is  in  remote  states  which  represent 
sales  and  shipping  expense  which  could  be 
avoided  by  the  simple  expedient  of  cultivat- 
ing territory  closer  home." 


Runaway Specific Nationalize 

Small  homes Personalia 

Fistful Anachronism 


TOWER 


NATIONAL/T/S 

(pernicious) 
"For  example,  in  another  territory  a 
loss  was  registered  by  all  dealers  who 
bought  less  than  SI. 000  yearly.  Thus  57 
accounts  out  of  69  were  a  dead  loss.  In 
one  territory  74  per  cent  of  the  dealers 
accounted  for  only  26  per  cent  of  the 
sales,  yet  60  per  cent  of  the  total  selling 
expense  was  spent  on  them.  In  another 
territory  81  per  cent  of  the  sales  came 
from  25  per  cent  of  the  customers  and 
:ent  of  the  sales-were 
it  of  the  retailers." 

William  R.  Basset 
i  Advertising  and  Selling 


Business  is  particularly  good  in  the  Central 
States.  Pessimists  find  gloom  hard  to  sell. 
Building  and  industry  are  setting  new  levels. 
Merchandise  is  moving  in  a  steady  stream  in 
the  Chicago  territory.  Dealers'  shelves  are 
emptying  regularly.  State  Street  alone  is  sell- 
ing retail  goods  at  the  rate  of  S190,000  an 
hour— $450,000,000  a  year. 


28,701  furnaces,  refrigerators,  bathtubs, 
roofs,  doormats,  just  for  new  Chicago  homes. 
That  was  the  number  of  building  permits 
issued  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year. 
Growth  demands  it.  Federal  estimates  show 
that  Chicago  is  growing  faster  even  than 
New  York.  Greatest  is  the  demand  for 
small  homes  with  two  and  three  bedrooms 


Portion  of 
a  photograph 
of  Tribune 
Tower  by 
Raymond 
Trowbridge. 
Awarded 
first  prize 
at  the  Chicago 
Art  Institute 
as  the  best 
commercial 
photograph  of 
the  year. 


— five  and  six  rooms  in  all.  This  is  the  type 
for  designs  of  which  The  Tribune  is  offering 
$7,500  in  twenty  cash  awards. 

More  than  2,400  architects  have  responded 
to  the  announcement  of  the  award.  Civic 
leaders,  large  employers,  homebuilders  ap- 
plaud. The  A.  I.  A.  approve.  A  new  era  of 
domestic  architecture  is  begun. 


Personal  ia 

Friday,  September  25,  the  circulation  of  The 
Daily  Tribune  rose  to  905,000.   This  was  the 

highest  figure  in  our  history Next  door 

to  Tribune  Tower 
the  temporary  roof  of 
the  new  press  room  is 
being  laid.  With  it 
The  Tribune  will 
have  80  press  units, 
each  capable  of  print- 
ing 16  page  sections. 
The  capacitv  will  be 
432,000  copies  of  a  42 
page  paper  per  hour 

Walter  Ecker- 

sall,  greatest  quarter- 
back of  all  time  and 
one  of  the  Tribune's 
greatest  sport  writers 
will  referee  the  social 
event  of  the  season, 
the  Army-Navy 
game  in  Grant  Park 

Stadium Thomas  Sullivan,  compositor, 

this  month  completed  sixty-two  consecutive 

years  in  The  Tribune's  employ James 

O'Donnell  Bennett,  when  last  heard  from, 
was  in  Indiana  collecting  new  impressions 
for  his  history-making  Chicagoland  series. 


SIDNEY  SMITH. 
creator  oj  Andy  Gump, 
impresario  comique  to 
the  nation.  280  news- 
papers use  llns  Tribune 
feature.  That's  leader- 
ship! 


A  Singie  Market,  Size  One-fifth 
of  America 

The  scope  of  our  trading  centers,  the  radius  d) 

nur  market  zones,  have  no  counterpart.     Thl 

lead  editorial  in  a  late  issue  of  Advertising  and 

Selling  voices  the  usual  surprise.  To  picture 

a  single  market  as  comprising  five  states  is  a 

zerench  for  the  vertical  mind.    Yet  every  day 

manufacturers  are  selling  profitable  volume  in 

one  market,  Zone  7,  which  is  Illinois,  Indiana, 

Iozva,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan.    Through  one 

newspaper  they  are  reaching  60  per  cent  oj  the 

families  in  1,151  towns  in  the  Chicago  territory. 

Through  The  Chicago  Tribune  alone  they  are 

reaching  one-fifth  of  the  buying  power  of  the 

nation. 

*     *     * 

Anachronism 

"West?"  "Middle  West?"  Why? 

(^ENTURIES  ago,  before  Clark  and  Kit 
^^  Carson  brought  the  states  beyond  the 
Rockies  into  the  geography  books,  the  At- 
lantic coast  settlements  were  the  point  of  con- 
tact between  the  Old  World  and  the  Ameri- 
can frontiers.  The  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  was  the 
country's  West.  But 
floods  of  pioneering 
gave  economic  and 
political  recognition  to 
the  Pacific  States. 
The  West  moved  to 
the  new  seaboard. 

With  the  movement 
the  umbilical  impor- 
tance of  the  Eastern 
coastal  towns  dimin- 
ished. As  is  often  the 
case  the  tides  of  life 
swept  by  them.  Yet 
esteemed  dignitaries  play  as  in  a  dream 
with  old  images  and  dead  words.  To  them 
all  beyond  the  Hudson  is  "West,  Middle 
West,  Western  States." 

There  is  a  quaint  air  of  provincialism  about 
it,  characteristic  of  Manhattan.  Sacrosanct 
island!  Imagine  it — East  and  West!  Nothing 
in  between! 

Where  the  national  idea  is  a  factor,  the 
Central  States  are  truly  central.  Geographic- 
ally, in  population,  manufacturing,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  important  minerals,  in  food  pro- 
duction, in  transportation  and  distributive 
facilities,  in  buying  power  and  desire  and 
activity,  the  Central  States  are  the  nucleus  of 
the  nation.  Pop  Toop 
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In  addition  to  the  vast 
number  of  dwelling  places 
built  in  Detroit  during 
the  firsi  9  months  of 
1926.  11  hotels,  672  stores, 
14  office  buildings,  12 
banks,  115  shops  and  fac- 
tories. 28  schools,  etc.. 
were  banked  up  against 
Detroit's   skyline. 


in,  9 Months \ 
for  Homes , 


Out  of  the  $142,618,- 

734  invested  in 
buildings  in  Detroit 
during  the  first  nine 
m  onths  of  this  vear, 
$92,000,000  was  put' into 
homes  alone  —  just  for 
places  where  folks  can 
live.  8,945  single  homes 
were  built  at  a  cost  of 
$41,615,000.  All  of  these 
figures  represent  a  de- 
cided gain  over  the  1925 
totals  and  clearly  place 
Detroit  as  the  Third  City 
in  building  operations. 

This  is  only  indicative 
of  the  huge  market  daily 
existent  in  Detroit  for 
merchandise  of  every 
conceivable  sort — of  the 


business  activity  in 
Detroitland  that  as- 
sists so  directly  in 
making  advertising 
here  more  productive. 

In  this  market  The 
Detroit  Free  Press  pro- 
vides adequate  coverage. 
This  does  not  imply  that 
every  home  is  available 
for  your  selling  message 
through  this  newspaper, 
but  you  do  secure  a 
selective  circulation  that 
enables  you  to  concen- 
trate upon  the  best  of 
all  types  of  homes  in 
Metropolitan  Detroit, 
making  every  agate  line 
used  produce  best — cost 
less. 


W$z  |Bjetrxrit  $xtt  l$xz$$ 


"Starts  the  Day  in  Detroit" 
VERREE  &  CONKLIN,  INC.,  National  Representatives 


New  ^  ork 


Chicago 


Detroit 


San  Francisco 


Published 

Weekly 

from 

812  Huron 

Road, 

Cleveland, 

Ohio 

MEMBER:  A.  B.  C. 


he  annual  editorial  cost  of 
National  Petroleum  News  is 
greater  than  the  total  advertis- 
ing and  subscription  revenue 
of  many  publications  in  its 
field.  Its  telegraph  bills  alone 
would  pay  the  editorial  salaries 
of  many  a  lesser  business  paper. 


Branch 

Offices: 
TULSA 
CHICAGO 
NEW  YORK 

HOUSTON 

MEMBER:  A.  B.  P. 


NATIONAL  PETROLEUM  NEWS 


PUBLISHED     FORTNIGHT*^ 


NOVEMBER  17,  1926 


15  CENTS  A  COPY 


In  this  issue: 

"1  Gotta  Get  Up  an  Ad"  By  G.  Lynn  Sumnkr;  "What  We  Learned  in  Sell- 
ing Direct"  By  O.  B.  Westphal;  "The  Modern  Trends  in  Business  Man- 
agement" By  Fred  W.  Shibley;  "Inflated  Circulations"  By  }.  H.  Fahey; 
V.  Financing  Sales  Outlets"  By  W.  K.Weaver;  "On  Buying  Space"  By  E.  D.W. 
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utting  Oil  Heat 

in  Chicago  Homes 


l\l<  '  u-ll'  i  I  advertising  is 
placed  by  the  Mitchell- 
Faust  Advertising  Company 


Member   of   the   100,000 
Group    of    American    Cities 


Certainly  the  choice  of  a 
heating  system  is  a  family 
matter  —  a  subject  for  ad- 
vertising, above  all,  in  a 
home  newspaper. 

The  Winslow  Boiler  and 
Engineering  Company  capitalizes 
this  fact  in  their  advertising  in 
Chicago  of  "Kleen-Heet"  oil- 
burners.  This  year  they  are  run- 
ning a  consistent  and  aggressive 
campaign  in  The  Daily  News, 
using  more  space  than  in  any 
other  Chicago  paper. 

If  your  product  is  of  interest  to 
the  family  you  simply  can't  go 
wrong  in  Chicago  in 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

First  in  Chicago 


Advertising 
Representatives: 


NEW    YORK 

CHICAGO 

DETROIT 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

.  B.  Woodward 
10   E.  42d  St. 

Woodward    &   Kelly 
360   N.   Michigan   Ave. 

Woodward   &   Kellv 
Fine    Arts    Building 

C.    Geo.    Krogness 
253    First    National    Bank 

Published   every  other  Wednesday  by  Advertising  Fortnightly,   Inc..   !1   East  38th   St..   New  York,    N.   Y.     Subscription   price   $3.00   per 
yeai       Volume   8      No.   2.     Entered  as  second   class  matter  May  7,    1923,    al    Post    Office   at    New    York   under   Act   of   March    3.    1879. 
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of  every  motor  is 
written  in  OIL 


J       r-\ESERTED.  in  the  quiet  of  the  garage,  stand  long  lines  of 
1_V  cars,  touched  here  and  there  by  dusty  fingers  of  sunlight 
What  a  story  the  doctor's  weather-worn  coupe  could  tell  of 
:e  with  death  through  a  cruel  sleet-torn 
n.ght 

And  what  entertaining  yarns  that  globe-trotting  landaulct  could 
spin  of  the  strange  dark  ways  of  Algerian  i 

While  the  yellow  roadster  s  «lc  would  be  a  bitter  one  and 
sad,   of  a  proud,  young  engine,  burned-out  in  its  youth  thtough 


One  of  a 


s  of  advertisements  in  color  prepared  for  the  Tide  Water  Oil  Sales  Corporation 


Facts  need  never  be  dull 


THIS  agency  was  one  of  the  first 
to  adopt  the  policy  of  "Facts  first 
— then  Advertising."  And  it  has 
earned  an  unusual  reputation  for  sound 
work. 

Yet  this  organization  does  not,  nor 
has  it  ever,  confused  "soundness"  with 
"dullness."  It  accepts  the  challenge 
that  successful  advertising  must  com' 
pete  in  interest,  not  only  with  other 


advertising,  but  with  the  absorbing 
reading  matter  which  fills  our  present' 
day  publications. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  interested 
executives  several  notable  examples  of 
advertising  that  has  lifted  difficult  sub' 
jects  out  of  the  welter  of  mediocrity. 

Joseph  Richards  Company,  Inc. 
255  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 


£\ICHARDS  *  *  *  Facts  First  *  *  then  Advertising 
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Multiply  this  picture  a 

hundred  thousand  times 


IT  is  not  by  chance  or  accident 
that  The  Indianapolis  News 
is  the  home  newspaper  of  Indian- 
apolis and  the  Indianapolis 
Radius. 

It  is  the  home  newspaper  by 
deliberate  design  and  57  years 
of  constructive,  intelligent  effort 
toward  that  end. 

The  News  is  edited  for  the  home. 
It  has  strict  ethical  advertising 
standards.  It  has  always  respect' 
ed  and  reflected  the  highest  in- 
terests of  its  readers. 
The  News  is  made  up  for  the 
home  reader.  It  does  not  segre- 
gate news  and  advertising,  but 


carries  news  matter  straight 
through  the  paper,  with  some- 
thing of  absorbing  interest  on 
every  page.  The  second  section 
is  as  interesting  as  the  first. 

By  being  a  home  newspaper  and 
first  of  all  a  newspaper  ,The  News 
has  become,  naturally,  Indiana's 
greatest  advertising  medium.  The 
advertiser  buys  far  more  than 
mere  transportation  for  his  mes- 
sage. He  buys,  legitimately,  the 
use  of  The  News1  influence  in 
the  home,  where  sales  are  made 
— an  influence  that  has  scarcely 
been  surpassed  in  the  history  of 
American  journalism. 


Multiply  the  picture  above  a  hundred  thousand  times,  visw 
alize  The  J^iews  as  the  trusted  friend  in  a  hundred  thow 
sand  families,  and  you  will  have  a  true  picture  of  a  part 
of  its  enormous  and  unduplicated  service  to  the  advertiser. 

THE.    INDIANAPOLIS    NEWS 


New  York,  DAN  A.  CARROLL 
110  East  42nd  Street 


Frank  T.  Carroll,  Advertising  Director 


Chicago,  J.  E.  LUTZ 
The  Tower  Building 
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Everybody's  Business 

By  Floyd  W.  Parsons 


FOR  several  months  I 
have  been  engaged  in 
a  study  of  the  diet 
question,  and  never  has 
anything  appealed  to  me  as 
of  more  interest  or  impor- 
tance. It  is  literally  true 
that  "We  are  what  we  eat." 
It  is  also  a  fact  that  human 
health  is  the  most  important 
factor  in  the  success  of  in- 
dividuals, and  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  groups  of  workers. 
One  of  the  greatest  prob- 
lems of  management  today 
is  absenteeism  due  to  sick- 
ness. We  are  rapidly  com- 
ing to  a  time  when  company 
officials  will  be  obliged  to 
give  attention  not  only  to 
their  own  eating  habits  in 
the  interest  of  business  effi- 
ciency, but  will  be  com- 
pelled to  give  thought,  also, 
to  the  diet  of  their  em- 
ployees for  a  similar  reason. 
The  subject  is  so  big  that 
not  much  can  be  said  about  it  on  a  single  page.  But 
here  are  a  few  brief  statements  that  at  least  may 
start  a  line  of  thought.  The  diet  problem  is  surrounded 
by  such  a  wide  diversity  of  beliefs  that  the  average 
layman  soon  becomes  lost  in  an  ocean  of  conflicting 
opinions.  He  is  likely  to  conclude  that  no  one  knows 
very  much  about  the  subject  and  therefore  he  might 
as  well  go  on  eating  whatever  he  likes. 

There  is  also  the  idea  that  dieting  means  a  lot  of 
bother  and  considerable  personal  sacrifice.  "If  a 
rational  diet  means  that  I  must  give  up  eating  for 
pleasure,"  he  says,  "then  I'm  for  a  merry  life  and  a 
short  one.  People  who  talk  about  trading  years  of 
life  for  hours  of  fun  do  so  only  because  they  believe 
that  possibly  they  may  be  able  to  have  the  fun  without 
paying  for  it.  Incorrect  eating  habits  run  up  a  bill  that 
must  eventually  be  settled. 

The  curse  of  the  present  day  is  devitalized  foods. 
Rice,  corn,  wheat,  sugar  and  many  other  common 
foods  have  been  subjected  to  processes  that  have  made 
them  beautiful  rather  than  nutritious.  Refined  sugar 
is  an  abomination  to  the  body.  White  bread  is  a  great 
source  of  energy  and  in  the  cases  of  most  people  is 
easily  assimilated,  but  it  provides  no  roughage  and 
has  been  deprived  of  those  vital  elements  known  as 
the  organic  salts.  People  can  starve  to  death  on  an 
energy-producing  diet.  Proteins,  fats  and  carbohy- 
drates supply  heat  and  to  some  extent  replace  worn- 
out  tissues.  But  we  cannot  continue  in  health  unless 
we  take  into  our  bodies  the  organic  salts  possessed  of 
electro-magnetic  properties  and  acting  as  building 
stones  for  those  vital  cementing  agents  known  as  the 
vitamins. 

Undoubtedly  a  majority  of  human  ailments  come  as 
a  result  of  acidity.  The  first  step  to  a  rational  diet  is 
to  know  what  foods  are  acid-forming,  and  which  are 
alkalin-forming.  In  the  list  of  acid-forming  foods  we 
can   include    meats,    fish,   poultry,    egg-white,   legumes 


Primitive  stone  mill  used  by  our  forefathers 


(dried  peas,  beans,  lentils), 
visceral  foods,  animal  fats 
(except  cream,  butter  and 
egg -yolks),  plums,  cran- 
berries and  rhubarb,  all 
cereal  grains  (bread,  break- 
fast foods,  etc.),  and  prac- 
tically all  foods  high  in 
protein. 

The  important  alkalin- 
forming  foods  comprise  all 
fruits,  fresh  and  dried,  ex- 
cept large  prunes,  plums 
and  cranberries.  Contrary  to 
common  opinion,  the  citrus 
fruits  such  as  oranges, 
grapefruit,  limes  and  lem- 
ons, are  especially  high  in 
alkalin  -  forming  qualities. 
Practically  all  vegetables 
produce  an  alkalin  effect  in 
the  body,  except  rhubarb 
and  the  legumes  mentioned 
above.  Milk  and  nearly  all 
varieties  of  berries  are  like- 
wise alkalin-forming. 

A  glance  at  the  lists  of 
foods  above  will  convince  anyone  that  the  majority  of 
people,  especially  in  the  city,  live  largely  on  foods 
that  form  acids  in  the  body.  With  this  condition  ex- 
isting, it  is  no  wonder  that  we  are  so  easily  subject  to 
colds  and  other  disorders  that  are  caused  largely  by 
accumulated  poisons  resulting  from  an  unbalanced  diet. 
The  solution  of  the  problem  for  us  is  to  plan  our  meals 
on  at  least  a  three-to-one  alkalin  basis.  In  other 
words,  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  things  we  eat  should 
be  alkalin-forming,  and  only  twenty-five  per  cent  acid- 
forming.  It  is  probable  that  many  people  at  various 
times  actually  reverse  these  figures. 

One  of  our  present  difficulties  is  the  propensity  of 
ourselves,  and  of  many  doctors,  to  accept  as  truth 
many  fallacious  notions  that  have  been  handed  down 
to  us.  Milk  can  be  taken  with  citrus  fruits  as  it  can 
with  apples,  pears  or  berries.  On  the  other  hand, 
starches  should  not  be  combined  with  milk,  meat  or 
tart  fruit.  When  meat,  fish,  eggs  or  cheese  are  eaten 
at  a  meal,  it  is  essential  that  they  be  balanced  with 
vegetables  and  fruits.  An  orange  can  be  as  well  eaten 
before  going  to  bed  as  can  an  apple.  The  tomato,  like 
many  fruits,  contains  acids  and  is  not  alkalin  when 
eaten,  but  when  these  acids  are  burned  in  the  body, 
they  leave  behind  an  alkalin  salt.  The  tomato  is  highly 
beneficial  in  reducing  the  acidity  of  the  blood  and  re- 
moving uric  acid  from  the  system.  The  oxalic  acid 
it  contains  is  so  negligible  that  there  is  no  basis  for 
the  notion  that  tomatoes  should  be  excluded  from  the 
diet  of  people  suffering  from  gout  and  rheumatism. 

Much  of  the  foregoing  is  contrary  to  popular  belief 
and  that  is  just  why  I  am  setting  it  forth  here.  My 
studies  of  recent  research  and  extensive  conversations 
with  our  leading  dietitians  have  aroused  my  interest 
in  getting  at  the  truth.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
we  are  at  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  eating.  It  will 
be  a  revolution  in  which  education  of  the  public  through 
advertising  will  play  the  most  important  part. 
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NO    SIDE    TRIPS 
ALLOWED 

The  highroad  of  advertising  has  a 
remarkable  number  of  appealing  side 
paths  and  woodland  lanes  branch- 
ing out  into  unknown  directions. 

Sooner  or  later  almost  every 
advertiser  looks  upon  these  pleas- 
ant paths  and  is  allured  by  them. 
Somebody  in  the  organization  has 
a  brand  new  scheme— the  kind  that 
is  "different".  Somebody  outside 
steps  in  and  sells  a  neat  trick.  Some 
fertile  brain  conceives  a  whale  of  a 
"stunt"  idea. 

So  the  advertising  manager  dips 
into  his  appropriation,  cuts  down 
the  schedule,  and  goes  off  with 
part  of  the  company's  liquid  assets 
and  a  good  deal  of  romantic  hope- 
fulness. 

Advertisers  who  indulge  in 
these  little  escapades,  advertisers 
who  shop  around  for  ideas  and 
policies,  usually  profit  in  only  one 
way — in  experience.  A  less  adven- 
turous, but  a  better  way  to  promote 
a  business  is  to  study  the  objective 
which  the  advertising  should  ac- 
complish— and  then  keep  eternally 
and  continuously  after  it. 


CALKINS  £>  HOLDEN,  Inc. 

147  PARK  AVENUE    •   NEW  YORK 


\\ 
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Photo-Engraving  Leaves  No  Feed  Unsold 


Picture  a  package  and  the  product  will  sell, 
because  you  identify  it  in  the  public  mind. 
Go  farther  and  portray  the  environment  in 
which  it  is  made,  sold  or  used  and  you  es- 
tablish its  market. 

Photo-engraving  has  helped   to  establish 

many  odd  and  interestingbusinesses-among 

them  the  poultry  feed  industry. 

The  picture  of  the  healthy,  productive 

hen  and  her  happy  family  "leaves  nothing 

untold." 

The  feed  manufacturer  who  uses  photo- 
engravings most,  prospers  best,  because  his 
appeal  is  universal — it  cannot  be  mis- 
understood. 

The  American  Photo-Engravers  Associa- 
tion numbers  in  its  membership  many  crafts- 
men who  make  printing  plates  so  graphic 
that,  like  the  porcelain  nest  egg.  thev  would 
carry  conviction  even  to  an  unlettered  hen. 

The  biographical  booklet  "The 
Relighted  Lamp  of  Paul  Revere" 
supplied  on  request. 


The  tools  of  advertising  have  developed  in 
keeping  with  American  progress  in  other 
lines.  Today  photo-engraving  affords  ad- 
vertisers possibilities  that  were  unknown  a 
few  years  ago.  Rotogravure  presses,  mul- 
tiple color  presses,  the  stupendous  increase 
in  color  advertising,  larger  editions  of  news- 
papers and  increased  competition  for  atten- 
tion, all  have  thrown  a  very  heavy  burden 
on  phato-engra  vers.  In  my  humble  opinion, 
good  photo-engravers  are  able  to  solve  most 
of  the  printing  problems  that  are  worrying 
advertising  directors,  art  directors,  adver- 
tising managers  and  agencies--IF  the  photo- 
engravers  are  brought  into  the  picture  from 
the  start. 

Photo  engraving  is  so  technical  that  prob- 
lemsmust  be  solved  by  those  whoare  familiar 
with  the  technical  factors.  It  has  been  prov- 
ed time  and  time  again  that  slight  variations 
in  the  effect  of  advertisements  frequently 
have  a  tremendous  effect  on  their  pulling 
power.  Those  who  prepare  advertising 
should  seek  the  advice  and  help  of  engrav- 
ers when  there  is  still  an  opportunity  to 
follow  their  suggestions  in  making  over 
originals,  the  selection  of  screens,  etc. 
Advertising  owes  sincere  appreciation  to 
certain  photo-engravers  who  have  given  so 
freely  of  their  time  and  money  to  advance 
advertising  through  their  art. 


Vice  President  Ralston  Purina  Company 
President  Association  of  National  Advertisers 


AMERICAN  PHOTOENGR AVERS 

©ASSOCIATION© 

GENERAL      OFFICES     ♦    863     MONADNOCK      BLOCK     <•     CHICAGO 

Copyright,     1926,    American    Photo-Engravers    Association 
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Winter  in  the  Perpetual \§unshine  of  North  Africa 

Terraces  and  towers,  mosques  and  minarets ancient  splendors 

and  modern  travel  luxuries. . . .  only  nine  days  from  New  York 


Are  you  looking  for  a  place  that  is  smart  .  .  . 
uncrowded  .  .  .  different  ...  as  well  as  restful 
and  warm  in  winter  months?  It  is  North  Africa 
.  .  .  the  meeting  place  of  the  cosmopolitan  .  .  . 
just  across  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Riviera. 
Magic  cities  are  held  together  by  over  three  thou- 
sand miles  of  macadam  highways.  Crumbling 
beauty  is  beheld  from  luxurious  automobiles  .  .  . 
with  specially  constructed  six-twin  wheeled  Ren- 
ault cars  for  the  desert  trips.  And  excellent  ac- 
commodations are  found  in  the  31  famous  Trans- 
atlantique   hotels. 

Fifty-seven  day  de  Luxe  itinerary  in  this  trop- 
ical playground  .  .  .  includes  the  crossing  of  the 
Mediterranean,  a  private  automobile  and  all  hotel 
expenses  .  .  .  #1450.     Or  a  ten  day  trip  for  #120. 


The  mystery  of  Morocco  .  .  .  the  vivid  color  of 
Algeria  .  .  .  the  ancient  beauty  of  Tunisia  .  .  . 
all  lie  at  the  other  end  of  "the  longest  gangplank 
in  the  world."  And  the  whole  tour  is  planned  for 
your  comfort  and  enjoyment  .  .  .  beginning  with 
the  six  days  of  unexcelled  service  and  cuisine 
on  the  de  Luxe  Paris  or  France,  the  French  Liners 
that  go  first  to  Plymouth,  England  .  .  .  then  Havre. 

Or  perhaps  you  will  sail  on  a  luxurious  One- 
Class  Cabin  Liner,  the  De  Grasse,  Rochambeau, 
La  Savoie  or  Suffren,  that  goes  direct  to  Havre, 
the  port  of  Paris.  No  transferring  to  tenders. 
The  gangplank  leads  to  the  waiting  train.  In 
three  hours  .  .  .  Paris.  Overnight  .  .  .  the  Riviera. 
Just  a  day  across  the  Mediterranean  .  .  .  North 
Africa. 


<3r9enehJlrie 

INFORMATION  FROM  ANY  FRENCH  LINE  ACENT  OR  TOURIST  OFFICE.  OR  WRITE  DIRECT  TO 
19   STATE   STREET.    NEW   YORK   CITY 
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The  Ripple 
of  Advertising  Dollars 

THROW  a  stone  into  a  appearance   of  the   money 

small  pond  and  you  can  invested, 

watch   the  waves  created   by  The  idea  of  §elling  tQ  a  hun_ 

the  disturbance  strike  its  four  dred  milHon  people  is  allur_ 

shores.     Cast  that  stone  into  ing>    fiut  if  k  ig  a  million 

the  ocean  and  you  will  observe  doUar  jobj  the  manufacturer 

no  effect   beyond   the  splash  witn  a  hundred  thousand  dol- 

that  precedes  its  final  disap-  kr  appropriation   better  not 

pearance.  attempt  it. 
An  advertising  appropriation 
thrown  into  a  market  is  much 
the  same  as  a  stone  thrown 
into  the  water.  Ii  the  territory 
is  properly  limited,  the  interest 

waves  created   by  the  adver-  accounts.    They  would  be 

tising  will  be  of  some  conse-  better  offif  they  concentrated 

quence.  If  the  territory  is  too  one   dollar  each   on   a   few 

large,  the  only  effect  will   be  prospects  in  lieu  of  flipping  ten 

the  splash  that  marks  the  dis-  cents  each  at  many  prospects. 


Many  business  houses  are 
straining  for  thousa?ids  of  ac- 
counts when  the  funds  avail- 
able are  barely  sufficient  to 
properly  develop  hwidreds  of 


If  "The  Third  Ingredient  in  Selling"  is  the  name  of  a  new  book 
'  I  which  discusses  ways  and  means  of  getting  the  most  out 
t|    of  your  advertising  dollars.      Complimentary  copies  are 

J^  available  for  executives  interested  in  this  vital  subject.  Jt. 


James  F.  Newcomb  &  Co.  inc. 

Direct  Advertising  ::  Merchandising  Counsel 

330     SEVENTH     AVENUE,     NEW     YORK,     N.     Y . 
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HOT-SPOT"  MARKETS 


Your  sales  grow  fastest  where  the  interests 
of  your  prospects  are  the  warmest.  Your 
markets  expand  in  the  favoring  atmosphere 
created  by  your  advertising  media. 

Super-power  advertising  in  the  All-Fiction 
Field  takes  you  direct  to  "hot-spot"  markets 
where  interests  are  keen  and  enthusiasms 
warm.  It  is  a  young-hearted,  young-minded 
audience  that  reads  the  sixteen  magazines 
comprising  the  All-Fiction  Field. 

Fiction,  the  love  of  Romance,  creates  an  un- 
usually favoring  atmosphere  for  the  growth 
of  ideas,  the  spread  of  imagination.  And 
where  ideas  flourish  and  imagination  takes 
wings,  there  is  the  ideal  market  for  the  alert 
advertiser.  Why  not  send  your  message  to 
these  hot-spot  markets? 


2,780,000. 

Members  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 

All-Ficlio^F1^ 

Magazines  of  Clean  Fiction 


New   York  Chicago 


Boston 


San   Francisco 
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Good   Business 

and 

GOOD  WILL 

What  service  has  this  Magazine 

rendered  its  readers  and  advertisers  to  win  such  Good 

Will  ?  And  how  does  Good  Will  concern  Good  Business? 


/"pHE  success  of  Good  House- 
■*-  keeping  is  due  primarily  ro  its 
women  readers. 

They  have  looked  to  this  maga- 
zine to  help  them  in  the  progress 
of  their  homes.  By  the  aid  and  in- 
spiration found  here  their  faith  has 
been  justified,  and  Good  House- 
keeping has  succeeded  through 
serving  its  readers  first  of  all. 

Year  after  year  American  women 
have  conducted  their  homes  and 
bought  the  things  that  go  into 
those  homes  through  their  reading 
of  Good  Housekeeping. 

They  have  personal  experience  of 
continuous  service.  It  is  their  con- 
firmed Good  Will  that  accounts 
for  advertisers'  success  in  Good 
Housekeeping. 

In  order  that  readers  may  regard 
the  advertising  pages  of  Good 
Housekeeping  with  a  confidence 
equal  to  that  with  which  they  read 
the  editorial  pages,  every  adver- 
tisement is  guaranteed. 

Every  advertisement  is  guaranteed 
because  every  product  advertised 


HOUSEKEEPING  IS 

A  BUSINESS,  TOO 

There  is  no  trade  or  business  in 
the  world  that  is  so  generally 
necessary  to  human  happiness  as 
housekeeping. 

Good  Housekeeping  is  an  essential 
aid  in  carrying  on  an  essential 
business.  And  the  study,  prepara- 
tion andserving  of  food  is  no  small 
part  of  that  business.  Here,  too, 
Good  Housekeeping  renders  au- 
thoritative and  reliable  aid. 

For  ez/ery  phase  of  Good  House- 
keeping— whether  it  be  articles  on 
food,  labor  sating  devices  and  ap- 
pliances, fashions,  interior  deco- 
ration, the  care  of  children,  or 
entertaining  fiction — contributes 
effectively  to  the  business  of  house- 
keeping. 

Good  Housekeeping  INSTITUTE, 
Good  Housekeeping  STUDIO,  and 
Good  Housekeeping  BUREAU  of 
Foods,  Sanitation  and  Health  are 
parts  of  an  organization  that  con- 
stantly maintain  Good  Houskeeep- 
ing's  recognized  standard  of  excel- 
lence, a  standard  well  known  to 
all  who  know  the  magazine. 
Thus  readers  of  Good  Housekeep- 
ing possess  every  month  a  complete 
and  reliable  plan  for  operating 
the  business  of  housekeeping.  They 
carry  on  this  essential  business 
with  the  guess-work  taken  out. 


GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING 


Chicago 


new  YORK 


BOSTON 


has  first  been  investigated  to 
make  sure  that  it  could  be  guar- 
anteed to  readers. 

The  number  of  different  advertisers 
in  Good  Housekeeping  and  their 
persistence  in  using  its  pages  in- 
dicates a  Good  Will  founded  on 
profitable  experience. 

After  all,  Good  Business — endur- 
ing Good  Will — is  to  be  found 
only  where  buyer  and  seller  are 
both  pleased,  not  once  in  a  while 
or  occasionally,  but  right  along. 

Good  Housekeeping  is  bought 
and  used  by  more  than  a  million 
and  a  quarter  women  every  month. 
Advertising  space  is  profitably 
purchased  in  Good  Housekeep- 
ing by  more  advertisers  than  in 
any  other  of  the  leading  women's 
magazines. 

To  read  and  use  Good  Housekeep- 
ing is  Good  Business  for  women 
with  homes  to  keep  efficiently  and 
attractively.  To  use  this  magazine 
is  consequently  Good  Business 
also  for  our  advertisers. 

Good  Will  and  Good  Business 
naturally  go  with  Good  House- 
keeping. 

This  is  the  eighth  in  a  series. 
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Is  he  laboring  under  Distance-Burdened 

Merchandise  P 


Even  the  beat  salesmen  and  finei 
chandise  cannot  attain    full   volume  in 
competition  with  houses  whose  branch 
plant  service  is  a  clinching  sales  argument 


-  then  don't  expect  full  volume  from  the  South 


BARRING  that  small  minority  of  merchandise  to  which 
distance  lends  enchantment,  goods  bearing  the  weight 
of  heavy  freight  charges  and  slow  service  are  looked  on 
with  disfavor  today.  No  longer  can  industry  hope  to  serve 
the  entire  United  States  from  any  one  point,  however 
centrally  located. 

As  a  result,  industry  is  carefully  spotting  branch  facto- 
ries to  adequately  serve  its  major  markets  from  close  by, 
overnight,"  as  modern  merchandising  condition  demand. 

The  South  is  not  only  a  major  market — it  is  the  fastest 
growing  market  in  the  United  States.  The  building  pro- 
gram, the  buying  of  motor  cars,  high-priced  home  equip- 
ment, modern  office  equipment,  railroad  tonnage,  bank 
clearings,  insurance  reports,  post  office  figures,  and  all  other 
truly  representative  statistics  show  this  to  be  a  market  of 
immense  importance  to  every  producer. 

Leaders  of  Industry  Select  Atlanta 
The  point  of  greatest  economy  from  which  to  serve  this 
rich  market  is  Atlanta.  Transportation  is  at  its  best  here. 


Production  economies  are  a  major  attraction.  Raw  mate- 
rials, labor,  power,  moderate  taxes,  sites,  building  costs — 
all  contribute  generously  to  profits  from  Industrial  Atlanta. 

A  total  of  over  600  nationally  known  concerns,  with  the 
full  facts  before  them,  have  chosen  this  city  as  Southern 
distribution  point.  In  an  amazing  number  of  cases  these 
Atlanta  branches  lead  the  country  not  only  in  percentage 
of  increase,  but  in  volume  of  sales  as  well — exceeding 
quotas  year  after  year  because  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
territory,  and  the  economy  of  serving  it  from  this  point. 

A  Complete,  Valuable  Survey  Made  Free 
The  Atlanta  Industrial  Bureau  is  prepared  to  make, 
without  charge,  a  special,  confidential  Industrial  Survey 
for  your  business.  Every  economic  factor  will  be  presented 
in  its  relation  to  your  business,  and  every  statement  will  be 
thoroughly  authenticated  before  it  is  laid  on  your  desk. 

All  correspondence  held  strictly  confidential. 

Write  to  Industrial  Bureau 


Atlanta 

© 


2054  Chamber  of  Commerce 


Industrial  Headquarters  of  the  South 
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Sell  in  the  Northern  g  Counties 

— The  Major  Market  of  the  Metropolitan  District 


HE  Northern  9  Counties  comprise  the  major  market 
of  the  Metropolitan  District. 

Of  a  population  of  8,500,000  in  the  Metro- 
politan District,  the  Northern  9  Counties  in 
New  Jersey  total  2,600,000  —  larger  than 
Manhattan  or  Brooklyn  or  all  of  the  rest  of 
the  boroughs  and  suburban  counties  combined. 

In  the  Metropolitan  District  in  1923,  1,062,- 
797  people  reported  incomes  —  231,872  of 
them  from  the  Nine  Counties;  more  than  re- 
ported incomes  from  any  other  city  in  the 
United  States  save  Chicago. 

In  Retail  Outlets,  the  Nine  Counties  have  11,460  grocery 
stores — more  than  any  city  save  New  York;  966  drug 
stores — more  than  any  city  save  New  York,  Chicago  and 
Philadelphia;  1,556  hardware  stores — more  than  any  city 
save  New  York  and  Chicago. 

In  volume  of  business  transacted,  the  Nine  Counties  are 
surpassed  only  by  four  cities:  New  York,  Chicago,  Phila- 
delphia and  Boston. 

In  value  of  buildings  under  construction,  the  Nine  Counties 
are  exceeded  by  only  five  entire  states :  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, California,  Illinois  and  Florida. 

In  dwellings  wired  for  electricity,  only  eight  entire  states 
exceed  the  Nine  Counties  in  number;  only  three  in  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  electricity. 

In  this  section  of  the  Metropolitan  District  market 
CHARM,  the  magazine  of  New  Jersey  home  interests,  oc- 
cupies a  predominant  place. 

Its  circulation  is  the  largest  of  any  magazine;  and  it  con- 
centrates exclusively  upon  more  than  80,000  of  New  Jersey's 
finest  and  most  desirable  families. 


Xew  Jersey  suburbs  are  the  largest, 
and,  from  the  marketing  standpoint, 
the  most  important  section  of  Metro- 
politan  New  York. 


CHARM 

c/ne  Qsfwawinc  of 
Qj/£W    lerscii  SipmjL  jntaxsis 

Office  of  the  Advertising  Manager,  28  West  44th  Street,  New  York 
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When  a  great 

entered 

it  first  covered  the  key  trading  area 

The  principle  it  established  in  locating  its 
first  twenty-two  stores  parallels  the  principle 
national  advertisers  should  follow  in  Boston 


SOME  years  ago  the  great  Liggett  drug  chain 
entered  Boston. 

The  heads  of  this  chain  are  Boston  men. 
They  know  Boston  merchandising  conditions. 

Their  first  twenty-two  stores  were  located 
entirely  within  the  12 -mile  area  recently  defined 
by  the  Boston  Globe  as  the  key  trading  area 
of  Boston. 

During  1923,  1924  and  1925,  fifteen  new 
Liggett  stores  were  opened  within  the  12 -mile 
area  in  which  the  circulation  of  the  Sunday 
Globe  leads. 

Store  location  by  chain  stores  and  national 
advertising  coverage  bear  a  close  similarity  in 
principle.  Both  seek  to  reach  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  customers  in  the  area  of 
highest  per  capita  buying  power. 

Granting  the  desirability  of  reaching  every 
possible  customer  neither  the  chain  store  nor 
the  national  advertiser  expects  such  a  result. 
In  locating  stores — in  planning  advertising,  the 
practical  objective  becomes  coverage  of  the 
leading  shopping  center. 

Boston's  key  trading  area 

That  area  has  been  defined  accurately  by  the 
Globe's  survey  of  department  store  deliveries 
made  through  the  Clearing  House  Parcel 
Delivery.  It  is  outlined  on  the  map  here  printed. 


In  this  key  trading  area  the  Sunday  Globe  leads 
all  other  Boston  Sunday  newspapers  in  circu- 
lation. And  the  daily  Globe  exceeds  even  the 
Sunday  in  total  circulation  in  this  same  area. 

That  is  why  the  Boston  department  stores 
use  in  the  Sunday  Globe  as  much  space  as  in  all 
the  other  Boston  Sunday  newspapers  combined. 
That  is  why  these  same  stores  used  the  daily 
Globe  during  1925  in  greater  volume  than  any 
other  single  Boston  daily. 

And  the  Liggett  stores,  both  in  location  of 
outlets  and  in  advertising  confirm  this  principle. 
For  the  Liggett  chain,  too,  places  great  con- 
fidence in  the  Boston  Globe. 

Boston  merchants  point  the  way 
for  national  advertisers 

Within  the  12 -mile  trading  area  of  Boston  are 
1,700,000  people  with  a  per  capita  wealth  of 
$2000. 

They  supply  one  of  the  foremost  Boston  de- 
partment stores  with  64%  of  its  charge  accounts 
— to  their  homes  go  74%  of  all  package  deliveries 
by  all  department  stores. 

This  is  the  key  trading  area  of  Boston.  Ad- 
vertise in  it  first  through  the  Globe.  Let  the 
Globe  bring  to  retailers  of  your  product  the 
rapid  turnover  that  every  worth-while  retailer 
wants. 
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drug  store  chain 
Boston 


Total  net  paid  circulation  is 

279,461  Daily 
326,532  Sunday 

It  is  pretty  generally  true  in  all 
cities  with  large  suburban  popu- 
lation that,  in  the  metropolitan 
area,  when  the  Sunday  circulation 
is  practically  the  same  or  greater 
than  the  daily  circulation,  there 
is  proof  of  a  real  seven-day  reader 
interest  with  a  minimum  of  casual 
readers  of  the  commuting  type. 


In  the  Area  A  and  B, 

Boston* s  12>mile  Trading  Area,  are 


64%  of  a  leading  department 

store's  charge  accounts 
74%  °f  aR  department  store 

package  deliveries 
61  %  of  all  grocery  stores 
57%  °f  aR  drug  stores 


Here  the  Sunday  Globe  delivers  34,367  more  copies  than  the 

next  Boston  Sunday  newspaper 

The  Globe  concentrates— 199,392  daily— 176,479  Sunday 


60%  of  all  hardware  stores 
57%  of  all  dry  goods  stores 
55%  of  all  furniture  stores 
46%  of  all  automobile  dealers 
and  garages 


The  Boston  Globe 

CTne  Qlobe  sells  Boston^ 
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IF  WE  STAGED  A  GOLF  TOURNAMENT— 

If  we  could  entertain  our  subscribers  at  the  good  old  Scotch  game,  most  of  the  "Who's  Who" 
in  America  would  tee  off. 

Meet  the  above  foursome,  they're  a  typical  group.  Mr.  Tom  Bradley  (on  the  left)  is  mayor, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  member  and  owner  of  the  largest  department  store  in  Bradeyville,  Wis- 
consin. J.  Ferguson  Meade  III  (marking  the  score  card)  pays  an  income  tax  on  about  $500,000 
— a  N.  Y.  bond  broker  by  trade.  Judge  White  (driving)  has  been  on  the  San  Francisco  bench 
for  twenty-nine  years.  N.  D.  Peck  (with  the  pipe)  hails  from  Dallas,  Texas,  where  he  is  titled 
one  of  the  best  sales  and  advertising  managers  in  the  South. 

In  every  city,  community  and  hamlet  in  the  country,  there  is  always  a  certain  group  of  finan- 
cially independent  leaders  who  direct  the  business  activities,  head  the  committees  and  run 
things  in  general.  These  executives  and  directors,  these  successful  captains  of  industry  pay 
admission  by  preference  twelve  times  a  year  to  see  the  pages  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly. 

Surely  your  product  would  appeal  to   this 
selected  market  of  110,000  (ABC)  leaders. 

May  We  Send  You  All  the  Facts? 
THE    ATLANTIC    MONTHLY 

A  Quality  Group  Magazine 
8  ARLINGTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Rebate-backed,    guaranteed     circulation,     110,000    A.     B.    C. 
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SE.  CONYBEARE  of  the  Arm- 
.  strong  Cork  Company  suc- 
ceeds E.  T.  Hall  of  the  Ralston 
Purina  Company  as  the  head  of 
the  Association  of  National  Ad- 
vertisers, having  been  elected  pres- 
ident of  that  organization  at  the 
annual  convention  at  Atlantic 
City  on  Nov.  10.  Vice-presidents 
elected  at  the  time  were:  W.  A. 
Hart,  Verne  Burnett  and  Arthur 
H.  Ogle.  For  further  details,  see 
page  62  of  this  issue. 

Since  the  meeting  announcement 
has  been  made  of  the  resignation 
of  Robert  K.  Leavitt  as  executive 
secretary.  He  will  be  succeeded  by 
Arthur  H.  Ogle. 
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If  It's  Dealer  Influence  You  Want 

Cosmopolitan  can  give  it  to  you. 

While  we  shall  always  insist  that  the  kind  of  dealer  influence  that  is  worth  spending  good 
money  to  buy  is  that  which  comes  as  a  by-product  of  consumer  influence,  nevertheless 
we  can  point  to  direct  evidence  also. 

Dealer  Response  in  Specific  Cases 

A  manufacturer  of  a  brand  new  item  of  jewelry  recently  merchandised  an  exclusive  Cos- 
mopolitan campaign  to  the  best  jewelers  in  the  657  Cosmopolitan  trading  centers  and 
secured  dealer  acceptance  in  75%  of  these  points  in  the  opening  weeks  of  the  drive.  And 
60%  of  these  dealers  placed  repeat  orders  within  a  few  months. 

A  manufacturer  of  an  article  of  women's  wearing  apparel  sold  through  high-grade, 
exclusive  shops  merchandised  his  Cosmopolitan  campaign  to  these  dealers  and  increased  his 
volume  60%  over  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year. 

Dealer  Readers 

A  mail  questionnaire  to  dealers  showed  that  80.6%  of  them  read  Cosmopolitan,  either 

regularly  or  occasionally. 

70ri  of  these  dealers  stated  their  belief  that  advertising  campaigns  in  Cosmopolitan  help 

the  sale  of  the  advertised  brands  in  their  stores. 

A  cross-section  check  of  our  subscription  lists  showed  a  substantial  number  of  dealers  and 

jobbers  among  our  mail  subscribers. 

Their  Own  Experience 

Thirty  thousand  retailers  know  of  Cosmopolitan's  influence  through  their  personal  experi- 
ence in  selling  over  6,000,000  copies  a  year  in  their  own  stores.  And  they  know  the  kind 
of  people  who  willingly  pay  35  cents  for  Cosmopolitan  when  there  are  dozens  of  other 
magazines  to  be  had  for  from  ten  to  thirty  cents  less. 

Key  dealers  in  all  important  trading  centers  receive  at  frequent  intervals  a  promotion  letter 
building  good  will  for  Cosmopolitan  and  Cosmopolitan  advertisers. 

Yes,  Cosmopolitan  Has  Dealer  Influence 

But  we  ask  you  to  buy  it  primarily  because  it  reaches  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of 
the  most  worth-while  families  of  America,  living  in  the  better  sections  of  all  the  important 
trading  centers. 

Our  new  book  "The  Cosmopolitan  Market — A  Merchandising  Atlas  of  the  United  States" 
will  give  you  more  details  about  the  Cosmopolitan  audience  and  much  valuable  information 
about  markets  and  marketing.  If  you  haven't  received  your  copy,  write  for  it  on  your 
business  stationery. 

326  West  Madison  St.  *j  .    .  s\rr  5  Winthrop  Square 
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I  Gotta  Get  Up  an  Ad 

The  Advertising  Copywriter  Has  Much  to  Learn  Regarding 
the  Public's  Taste  in  Reading  Matter 

By  G.  Lynn  Sumner 


JOHN  HENRY  McNAB, 
copywriter  for  the  Old 
Ironsides  Advertising 
Agency,  was  late  for  work 
this  morning.  He  slipped  in 
twenty  minutes  after  the  cus- 
tomary nine  o'clock,  because 
on  his  way  to  the  office  he  had 
been  obliged  to  stop  at  the 
telegraph  office  and  send  a 
wire  to  his  brother  in  Ft. 
Worth.  He  had  written  on  the 
familiar  yellow  form  what  he 
wanted  to  say  and  then  had 
read  it  over  to  make  sure  it 
was  clear  and  had  counted  up 
the  words.  To  his  dismay, 
he  found  he  had  written  fif- 
teen words,  and  extra  words 
to  Ft.  Worth  were  six  cents 
each.  He  edited  the  message 
and  eliminated  two  of  them. 
Then  he  found  by  recon- 
structing the  whole  first  sen- 
tence he  could  save  two  more. 
Finally,  by  also  rewriting  the 
last  sentence,  he  disposed  of 
the  one  remaining  bit  of  ex- 
cess and  a  glow  of  pride  suf- 
fused him  as  he  read  the  wire 
in  its  new  form  and  realized 
that  by  the  process  of  editing 
and  re-editing,  the  message 
had  lost  none  of  its  meaning 
— in  fact,  was  clearer  even 
than  before — and  he  had 
saved  the  no  small  sum  of 
six  nickels  or  thirty  cents. 


THE  story  of  the  fiction  writer  will  be  read, 
because  people  buy  the  magazine  for  that 
sole  purpose.  His  story  must  pass  a  rigid  edi- 
torial inspection  before  it  is  pubbshed,  and  into 
its  preparation  he  puts  the  utmost  care.  The 
writer  of  an  advertisement,  however,  must  com- 
pete for  the  reader's  attention.  Yet  all  too  often 
bis  work  is  marred  bv  haste  and  insufficient  care 


Arrived  at  his  office,  John 
Henry  McNab  finished  the 
morning  paper,  moved  some 
folders  from  one  side  of  his 
desk  to  the  other  several 
times,  and  was  still  trying  to 
decide  which  of  several  as- 
signments he  would  tackle 
first,  when  at  eleven  o'clock 
he  had  a  call  from  the  copy 
chief. 

"That  page  for  the  Post  you 
are  working  on,"  the  chief 
exclaimed.  "I've  got  to  have 
it  by  noon.     Is  it  ready?" 

"No,  but  it  will  be,"  spoke 
the  optimistic  McNab  and  re- 
turned to  his  office  with 
quickened  step  just  in  time  to 
answer  his  madly  ringing 
'phone. 

"Oh,  sure,''  he  responded, 
"I  haven't  forgotten.  The 
White  Horse  at  twelve-ten 
sharp.  I  gotta  get  up  an  ad 
first,  but  I'll  be  there  right 
on  the  dot."  And  John 
Henry  proceeded  to  produce 
in  the  remaining  tag  end  of 
a  forenoon  an  advertisement 
destined — hopefully — for  the 
eyes  of  millions  of  people  and 
for  the  privilege  of  publish- 
ing which  an  advertiser 
would  pay  almost  the  price  of 
a  Rolls  Royce. 

"I  gotta  get  up  an  ad," 
says   the   copywriter,   and   in 
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one  crowded  hour  he  undertakes  to 
give  expression  to  a  story  an  ad- 
vertiser may  have  been  waiting 
years  to  tell. 

"I  gotta  get  up  an  ad,"  and  he  pro- 
ceeds to  write  what  it  is  hoped  will 
attract  interest;  arouse,  impress, 
convince  millions  of  readers. 

"I  gotta  get  up  an  ad,"  and  on 
what  goes  into  the  precious  waiting 
space  may  depend  the  success  or 
failure  of  a  merchandising  campaign 
that  began  way  back  with  the  plan- 
ning of  factory  production  and  ex- 
tends clear  through  to  the  consump- 
tion of  the  product  itself  in  a  million 
homes. 

It  includes  the  careful  purchase 
and  assembling  of  raw  materials,  it 
involves  the  employment  of  many 
people,  it  covers  weeks  of  work  by 
a  salesforce  arranging  for  distribu- 
tion, it  provides  for  cooperative  ef- 


fort on  the  part  of  hundreds  of  re- 
tail dealers.  All  these  elements  go 
into  the  far-reaching  campaign  by 
which  a  product  is  to  be  carried 
from  the  source  of  manufacture  to 
convenient  points  of  sale  where  a 
public,  having  received  through  ad- 
vertising the  story  of  its  uses  and 
virtues,  may  come  to  buy.  Into  the 
hands  of  the  copywriter  is  placed 
the  responsibility  of  building  that 
bridge  of  interest  and  desire. 

"I  gotta  get  up  an  ad,"  he  says, 
and  proceeds  to  combine  time-worn 
expressions,  tedious  technical  de- 
scriptions in  new  ways.  These 
words  may  be  costing  some  adver- 
tiser ten,  fifty,  possibly  one  hundred 
dollars,  each,  but  he  chooses  them 
with  less  discrimination  than  he 
plans  the  phrasing  of  a  ten-word 
telegram. 

I  seek  no  wholesale  indictment  of 


all  copywriters  on  a  general  charge 
of  negligence,  but  how  I  wish  that 
by  some  such  picture  as  this  it 
might  be  possible  to  bring  home  to 
those  to  whom  comes  the  privilege 
of  interpretation,  a  sense  of  the  re- 
sponsibility they  bear. 

ONE  day  not  long  ago  two  men 
in  the  city  of  New  York  sat  down 
with  clean  white  sheets  of  paper  be- 
fore them,  one  in  his  home,  the  other 
in  the  copy  department  of  an  agency. 
They  were  parties  to  a  strange  co- 
incidence of  circumstance.  Each 
was  getting  ready  to  write  a  story. 
Both  stories  were  to  appear  in  the 
same  publication — a  national  peri- 
odical with  two  million  circulation, 
and  possibly  five  million  readers.. 
Each  writer  had  the  same  objective, 
to  write  a  story  so  interesting  that 
[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  44] 


Statistics  With  Wings 

By  Dr.  B.  L.  Dunn 

Advertising  Manager,  Oneida  Community 


I  ONCE  knew  a  brilliant  executive  who  said, 
"Statistics  are  like  booze.  They  are  all  right 
- — if  you  know  who  made  them  and  what's  in 
them."  He  added,  "I  never  fully  trust  any  statis- 
tics except  my  own.  Those  I  know  are  good, 
because  I  make  them  up  to  prove  exactly  what  I 
want  to  prove!" 

In  private  he  called  these  manipulated  statistics 
"phoney  statistics,"  or  "synthetic  statistics,"  but 
contended  that  they  were  truer  than  ordinary 
statistics  because  they  contained  imaginative 
vision. 

"Ordinary  statistics,"  he  said,  "crawl  along  be- 
hind accomplished  facts.  I  want  statistics  with 
wings." 

This  same  man  divided  customary  statistics 
into  three  classes:  First,  "Bread  and  butter" 
statistics — statistics  which  follow  facts  and  re- 
quire no  special  interpretation. 

Second,  "Trend"  statistics — statistics  which  one 
uses  personally  with  only  partial  belief  in  them. 

Third,  "Propaganda"  statistics  —  impressive 
statistics  to  be  used  in  selling  one's  ideas  to 
others.  These  are  effective,  he  pointed  out,  in 
inverse  ratio  to  the  listener's  knowledge  of  the 
subject  to  be  presented.  If  he  knows  nothing 
about  it,  they  score  100  per  cent.  If  he  is  fairly 
well  posted,  they  might  rate  at  fifty  per  cent,  be- 
cause only  some  of  the  holes  are  found.  If  he  is 
an  expert,  they  measure  from  twenty-five  per  cent 
down  to  nothing,  because  the  expert  finds  all  the 
holes. 

"Figures  don't  mean  to  lie,"  he  contended,  "but 


they  lick  the  hand  that  feeds  them.  Even  the  best 
trained,  the  most  intelligent  statistics  are  too 
eager  to  prove  what  their  master  wants  to  prove." 

"For  example,"  he  continued,  "a  friend  of  mine 
brought  in  three  advertisements  and  spread  them 
out  on  my  desk.  'Look  here!'  he  said.  'I  sent 
out  a  dozen  different  dummies  of  planned  adver- 
tisements to  five  thousand  representative  people. 
Here  are  the  three  selected  as  best  by  them.  At 
last  I  have  taken  the  bunk  out  of  advertising,  and 
have  achieved  the  certainty  of  perfection.'  " 

"I  looked  at  the  winning  advertisements  in 
amazement,  for  none  of  them,  in  my  opinion,  was 
worth  the  trouble  of  showing  to  five  consumers, 
to  say  nothing  of  five  thousand." 

"  'There  is  only  one  hole  in  your  proposition,' 
I  said.  'How  do  you  know  any  of  the  advertise- 
ments were  any  good  to  start  with?' 

"His  expression  changed.  'I  hadn't  thought  of 
that,'  he  admitted.  And  then  his  face  brightened. 
'Well,  anyway,'  he  added,  'they  did  the  trick, 
for  they  sold  my  client  and  satisfied  his  board  of 
directors.' " 

And  that  is  the  insidious  danger  of  statistics: 
They  satisfy.  They  satisfy  the  sales  end  of  the 
business;  they  satisfy  its  board  of  directors;  and 
worst  of  all,  they  tend  to  satisfy  ourselves — too 
easily.  At  best,  statistics  are  an  excellent  cor- 
rective tonic.  But  if  they  dope  us,  if  they  tempt 
us  to  resort  to  mechanical  exposition  instead  of 
imaginative  creation,  they  should  be  frankly  rec- 
ognized as  being,  in  too  many  cases,  a  bootleg 
product. 
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Farm  women  want  labor  saving  equipment  so  that 
they  can   have  time  to  play   with   their  children 


A  group  of  farm  women  studying  the  arrangement 
of  a  well  conceived  schedule  of  their  housework 


What  the  Farmer's  Wife 
Wants  to  Buy 

By  M.  Attie  Souder 


FEW  people  think  of 
the  farm  woman  as 
a  business  woman. 
She  not  only  increases  the 
efficiency  of  the  workers 
of  the  farm  by  good  food, 
comfortable  shelter,  and 
happy  surroundings,  but 
also,  as  an  active  partner 
with  her  husband,  helps 
to  plan  and  operate  the 
farm  business.  Many 
farmers'  wives  are  the 
farm  accountants  and  sec- 
retaries :  keeping  records, 
registering  the  pure  bred 
stock,  and  carrying  on 
the  farm  business  corre- 
spondence. The  majority 
of  the  homemakers  on 
small  grain  and  stock  == 
farms  in  the  Middle  West 
meet  the  family  grocery  bill,  and 
often  clothing  bill,  with  the  egg, 
poultry  and  milk  receipts.  House- 
hold account  books  of  farm  families 
show  contributions  to  the  income 
from  foodstuffs — such  as  milk,  eggs, 
vegetables,  fruit,  butter,  etc.,  eaten 
by  the  family — of  a  sum  that  often 
equals  the  grocery  bill  and  fre- 
quently is  two  or  three  times  it. 
Rare  is  the  country  woman  who  in 
time  of  emergency  has  not  given 
temporary  shelter  and  warmth  to 
some   baby   pig,   helped    to   raise   a 


MY  acquaintance  with  the  rural  woman  started  some  ten  years 
ago  when  I  was  forced  to  give  up  my  life  in  the  city  and 
live  on  a  farm.  Mother  and  I  operated  her  farm,  of  course,  with 
the  aid  of  hired  help.  My  opinion  of  the  farm  woman  is  the  result 
of  seven  years  personal  contact  with  her  as  a  neighbor  and  of 
three  years  contact  as  a  Home  Management  Specialist  in  Home 
Economics  Extension  Service  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  which 
has  taken  me  from  one  end  of  the  state  to  the  other. 

The  farm  woman  is  not,  as  many  people  picture  her,  a  stupid, 
ignorant  drudge;  she  is  an  alert,  keen,  up-to-date  woman  with 
a  philosophy  of  life  that  is  sane  and  well  balanced.  She  is  an 
eternal  inspiration.  I  wish  you  might  visit  our  yearly  state  con- 
ference when  these  women  come  from  all  parts  of  the  state. 
They  spend  the  three  days  in  presentation  of  work  that  has  been 
accomplished  in  their  own  country,  in  planning  for  further 
activities  and  in  listening  to  state  and  outside  speakers. 
M.  Attie  Souder, 

Home  Management  Specialist, 
Home  Economics  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  111. 


motherless  lamb,  or  worked  with  her 
husband  to  save  a  valuable  horse  or 
cow.  Almost  unheard  of  is  the 
woman  who  at  such  rush  times  as 
harvest  and  threshing  has  not  helped 
with  the  "chores,"  or  when  short  a 
"hand"  at  haying  time  when  the 
rain  was  threatening,  has  not  driven 
the  horse  on  the  hay  fork.  She 
knows  when  the  mortgage  comes 
due,  the  interest  paying  dates;  and 
with  her  husband  bends  every  effort 
to  meet  them. 

That  the  farm  woman  is  an  active 


producer  has  doubtless  in- 
fluenced her  point  of 
view  as  a  consumer.  She 
is  a  thoughtful,  discrim- 
inating buyer.  She  sel- 
dom loads  her  house  with 
'dust-catching,  labor-mak- 
ing bric-a-brac.  She  is 
too  busy  a  woman  to  care 
for  it.  She  is  not  so  sus- 
ceptible as  her  city  sister 
is  likely  to  be  to  the  glib 
sales  talk  of  the  high- 
power  salesman.  She  often 
is  skeptical  of  his  sin- 
cerity and  knowledge,  for 
she  has  had  costly  expe- 
rience. Some  merchan- 
dise was  never  intended 
for  use;  it  was  made  to 
=  sell — and  a  fair  percent- 
age of  it  has  got  to  the 
farm  woman.  But  this  has  not  been 
her  greatest  trouble.  Too  many 
manufacturers  have  not  recognized 
that  the  merchandise  requirements 
of  the  farm  home  and  the  city  home 
are  different.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  standard  of  living  in  one 
case  is  inferior,  but  rather  that  the 
needs  of  the  two  are  not  identical. 
The  farm  woman,  today,  is  in  the 
market  for  labor-saving  equipment. 
But  when  she  goes  to  buy  an  electric 
refrigerator,  she  has  difficulty  in 
finding  one  with  doors  large  enough 
[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  76] 
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Automotive  Manufacturers  Must 
Face  the  Future 

By  Allard  Smith 

Vice-President,  The  Union  Trust  Company,  Cleveland 


ONE  of  the  outstanding 
characteristics  of  the 
present  day  business,  is 
the  prevailing  tendency  toward 
change — frequent,  sudden  and 
continual  change.  For  example, 
witness  the  kaleidoscopic 
changes  throughout  the  entire 
radio  industry — changes  affect- 
ing both  the  product  and  the 
market.  A  similar  experience 
is  found  in  the  electric  refrig- 
erator industry,  which  is  rap- 
idly revolving  toward  possibil- 
ities of  the  greatest  prospect. 
The  rubber  tire  industry  and 
the  automobile  industry  have 
left  their  pathways  strewn 
with  obsolescence  in  all  forms. 

This  fluid  state,  I  observe,  is 
not  limited  to  the  manufac- 
turing process  alone.  It  extends 
throughout  the  entire  in- 
dustrial organization  a  n  d 
reaches  far  into  the  marketing 
process.  As  a  result  competi- 
tion is  taking  on  many  new  phases. 

Yesterday  the  piano,  for  example, 
was  practically  the  sole  musical  in- 
strument of  the  home.  Then  com- 
petition arose  in  the  shape  of  the 
phonograph,  which  multiplied  music 
and  popularized  it,  and  it  became  a 
competitor  of  an  instrument  without 
competition  for  generations.  Later 
the  radio  entered  into  competition 
with  the  phonograph,  and  I  presume 
that  we  have  not  yet  reached  the 
limit  in  this  one  phase  of  endeavor. 

Today  oil  competes  with  coal,  and 
gas  competes  with  oil.  It  is  a  day 
of  competition  of  men,  of  minds  and 
of  markets.  Artificial  materials  have 
stepped  out  of  their  historic  place, 
or  out  of  the  inventor's  alchemy,  and 
have  entered  into  competition  with 
such  age-old  substances  as  wood  and 
brick  and  steel. 

Yesterday  the  automobile  market 
was  limited  in  its  scope  by  the  avail- 
able   prospective    purchases   of    new 


Portions   of   an   address   delivered    before 
the   Motor  and   Accessories    Manufacturers' 
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automobiles.  Then  a  new  market 
was  discovered,  and  today  automo- 
biles are  rented  out  by  the  hour,  by 
the  day  or  by  the  week,  and  I  am 
told  that  in  one  city  automobile, 
trucks  and  buses  can  be  hired  on 
this  "drive-it-yourself"  plan. 

THE  automobile  has  held  the  stage 
for  a  comparatively  long  period 
of  years  as  the  primary  competitor 
for  the  American  dollar.  It  is  to  be 
presumed,  however,  that  just  as  the 
piano  and  the  victrola  ultimately  met 
with  unsuspected  competition,  so  will 
the  automobile  sooner  or  later  find 
itself  faced  with  formidable  compe- 
tion,  and  it  is  for  this  ultimate,  as 
well  as  for  the  present,  that  the 
manufacturer  is  e  n  d  e  a  v  o  ring 
mightily  to  reduce  all  costs — both 
manufacturing  and  marketing — and 
thus  to  forearm  himself  against  what 
is  presumably  the  inevitable.  Such 
cost  reduction  involves  not  only 
economies,  but  investments  which 
will  increase  the  market  and  reduce 
his  overhead  and  production  costs 
per  car. 


As  yet  the  automobile  has 
little  competition  as  a  material 
thing,  but  it  has  intense  compe- 
tition from  the  marketing 
standpoint,  for  it  is  there  that 
the  inventive  genius  of  Ameri- 
can salesmanship  has  yet  to 
show  itself  in  full  force,  and  it 
is  in  marketing  that  many 
major  costs  can  still  be  reduced. 
The  vortex  of  change  charac- 
teristic of  the  present  is  par- 
ticularly apparent  in  the  auto- 
mobile parts  and  accessory 
businesses.  Today  the  prom- 
inent automotive  manufacturer, 
because  of  changes  through  in- 
vention, through  style  and 
through  marketing,  has  to  be 
strongly  on  the  alert  lest  he  be 
eliminated. 

To  the  observer  it  seems  that 
the  parts  and  accessory  manu- 
facturer is,  as  a  whole,  pecu- 
liarly susceptible  to  the  in- 
fluences of  change.  And  why 
is  this?  It  would  be  easy  to  say  that 
his  susceptibility  to  these  influences 
of  a  rapidly  changing  industry  is  in- 
evitable, but  is  this  the  true  or  the 
complete  answer?  As  an  observer  of 
business  and  industry  I  sometimes 
wonder  if  too  many  manufacturers, 
those  in  this  particular  line,  are  not 
prone  to  make  a  very  common  error. 
It  is  this: 

They  work  for  years  building  up 
a  product  which  will  be  technically 
perfect.  Mentally  they  become  tech- 
nicians. Their  product  is  their  mind 
and  their  mind  is  their  product.  They 
sell  their  product  on  its  mechanical 
merits  as  an  example  of  a  perfect 
mechanism.  In  their  thoughts  the 
ultimate  consumer  and  his  view- 
points, preferences,  foibles  and 
whims,  are  little,  if  ever,  considered. 
Now  contrast  this  attitude  with 
that  of  the  motor  car  manufacturer. 
He  probably  knows  his  mechanics, 
almost,  if  not  quite  as  well  as  the 
accessories  man,  yet  he  watches  his 
public  and  builds  a  car  which  accom- 
modates itself  to  the  public  taste.  Of 
course,  it  is  true  that  he  adopts  ways 
[continued  on  page  74] 
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Financing  Sales  Outlets 

How  Manufacturers  Make  Advances  to  Controlled 
Companies  to  Insure  Distribution  Stability 

By  W.  K.  Weaver 


SAID  the  president  of  a  Wall 
Street  bank,  early  in  September: 
"You  know  it  used  to  be  the 
rule  for  the  wholesaler  to  finance  the 
factory  by  taking  over  the  goods  in 
quantity  lots.  The  wholesaler  paid 
cash,  but  in  turn  he  had  to  carry  the 
retailer.  The  old-type  wholesaler 
was  the  borrower.  All  that  is  upset 
with  the  new  distribution,  where  the 
manufacturer  goes  to  the  retailer 
more  directly.  Almost  every  manu- 
facturing corporation  I  know  any- 
thing about  does  more  or  less  financ- 
ing of  its  sales  outlet." 

Such  financing  takes,  usually,  the 
form  of  loans  to  enable  the  sales  out- 
let to  set  itself  up  as  a  going  concern. 
The  situation  is  not  unlike  that  made 
by  the  big  brewers  in  the  days  of  the 
corner  saloon.  They  made  a  practice 
of  picking  good  bar-tenders  of  the 
genial  sort  and  offering  them  a 
chance  to  go  into  business  for  them- 
selves. The  brewer  advanced  capital 
for  fixtures,  guaranteed  the  rent  and 
supplied  the  stock  in  trade,  with, 
always,  some  arrangement  that  no 
beer  should  be  sold  except  his  own. 

Identical  methods 
are  followed,  now  that 
other  beverages  are 
more  popular,  by 
their  makers.  Nor 
are  they  alone.  Other 
manufacturers  who 
seek  wide  distribution 
find  the  same  tactics 
necessary. 

Automobile  makers 
for  fifteen  years  pro- 
ceeded on  the  assump- 
tion that  all  they  had 
to  do  was  to  make 
cars.  Cars  would, 
somehow,  sell  them- 
selves. They  did  not. 
The  competition  came 
to  be  a  contest  in 
marketing,  and  those 
makers  survived  who 
could  sell  enough  cars 
to  give  them  quantity 
production.  It  is  prob- 
able that  every  auto- 


mobile company  today  carries  on  its 
balance  sheet  unnumbered  "ad- 
vances" to  distributive  agencies. 
The  president  of  a  leading  company 
made  this  remark  within  six  months : 
"One  of  the  touchiest  jobs  we  face 
is  to  keep  our  executives  from  be- 
coming silent  partners  with  our  sales 
agencies.  They  know  the  company 
will  back  any  promising  agency. 
They  size  up  all  the  youngsters  in 
the  selling  end  of  the  business,  wait- 
ing to  grab  off  the  good  ones  and  set 
them  up  in  some  city  where  our  car 
is  slipping." 


D! 


'these  silent  partnerships,  that 
automobile  company,  in  the  words  of 
its  chief  executive,  believes  that 
"control  of  sales  agencies"  is  one 
sure  means  to  a  steady  marketing 
of  passenger  cars.  To  his  mind  a 
lasting  good-will  is  engendered  by 
opening  the  way  for  men  of  selling 
genius  to  own  their  own  agencies. 

"When  we  find  a  fellow  rich  in 
brains  but  poor  in  purse,  the  best 
use  we  can  make  of  our  surplus  is 


AM 


MONG    other    manufacturers,    makers    of   motor 

adopted  from  the  old  breweries  a  system  by  which  they 
can  control  their  sales  agencies.  By  backing  outlets  they  under- 
go some  perplexities,  but  they  also  stabilize  their  distribution 


to  invest  it  in  him.  Consignment 
selling  we  will  not  do;  credit  ac- 
counts are  against  our  policy;  but 
that  policy  does  not  prohibit  our  ad- 
vancing the  cash  for  the  agency  to 
pay  our  sight  draft.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  has  taught  us  what 
it  means  to  plow  earnings  back  into 
the  property.  With  them  that  means 
rails  and  freight  cars.  The  automo- 
bile maker  has  no  need  for  more  real 
estate.  Our  great  need,  for  prosper- 
ity in  the  long  future,  is  loyal  sales 
agencies.  Building  for  the  future 
looks  to  me  pretty  much  of  a  job  of 
going  out  to  create  that  loyalty.  One 
way  is  to  supply  them  the  thing  they 
most  need.  That  thing  is  cash  to 
operate  on. 

"The  best  cooperation  we  get  from 
any  agencies  is  from  those  we  have 
made.  They  are  inclined  to  listen  to 
our  district  managers.  They  take 
our  cars  without  question.  That's 
one  thing,  but  it's  just  as  important 
to  cooperate  with  us  in  disposing  of 
them." 

Another  mode  of  development 
came  from  an  executive  of  one  of  the 
rubber  factories.  Its 
method  of  distribu- 
tion is  through  job- 
bers. Repeatedly  the 
tire  maker  has  come 
to  a  jobber  whose  ac- 
count was  long  over- 
due, yielding  not  to 
the  best  efforts  of  the 
collection  department. 
When  pushed  for  set- 
1 1  e  m  e  n  t ,  by  suit, 
bankruptcy  only  too 
often  resulted.  The 
loss  of  an  open  ac- 
count was  bad  enough, 
but  the  loss  of  a  job- 
bing outlet  was  worse. 
Out  of  these  experi- 
ences has  developed 
another  method.  "We 
throw  the  frozen  as- 
sets into  our  'deferred 
assets'  accounts," 
states  the  treasurer, 
"and  then  bolster  the 


©  Brown  Btos. 

cars    have 
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jobber  up  so  he  can  handle  his  busi- 
ness." 

In  effect,  this  amounts  to  taking 
over  a  going  jobber.  The  result  is, 
inevitably,  that  he  is  led  to  specialize 
in  the  products  of  the  manufacturer 
whose  aid  has  brought  life. 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  the  rubber 
companies,  the  refineries  are  fast 
creating  the  sort  of  distributors  that 
satisfy  them.  Any  observer,  on  a 
Sunday  outing,  may  prove  this  for 
himself.  The  oil  companies  are 
erecting  filling  stations  of  the 
most  approved  type:  deep  frontages, 
lawns  and  flower  beds,  ample  pump 
capacities,  attractive  buildings  and 
comfort  stations.  Painted,  too — not 
in  garish  reds  and  yellows,  but  in 
pleasing  whites  and  cream  colors. 
Nor  does  the  sign-board  blazon 
forth  "The  X  Oil  Company,"  as  one 
might  expect.  Instead,  with  letter- 
ing that  is  agreeably  quiet,  the  trav- 
eler reads:  "Smith's  Filling  Sta- 
tion." 

The  capital  behind  the  station  is 
that  of  the  refinery.  Mr.  Smith, 
however,  is  thereby  launched  in  an 
independent  business,  paying  an 
agreed  sum  for  the  lease,  with  full 


right  to  deal  in  sideline  merchan- 
dise save  only  in  refinery  products. 
For  these  he  is  bound  to  a  single 
source.  In  three  years,  these  newer 
filling  stations  have  swept  the  coun- 
try. As  their  number  increases,  they 
will  by  sheer  contrast  drive  out  of 
business  their  competitor  of  be- 
grimed appearance,  chiefly  because 
of  their  appeal  to  women. 

"Why  do  we  do  it?"  The  oil  com- 
pany's manager  repeated  my  ques- 
tion. "We  could  not  get  satisfactory 
distribution  otherwise.  The  garages 
and  groceries  were  the  first  sales- 
men of  gasoline;  but  they're  no 
longer  the  important  ones.  They 
feel  there's  more  money  in  their 
regular  business.  At  the  same  time 
the  motorist  looks  to  the  gas  station 
for  a  dozen  things  beyond  five  gal- 
lons of  gas.  It's  like  the  auto  it- 
self. The  time's  forgotten  when  a 
man  wore  overalls  every  time  he 
took  the  car  out  (or  had  them  un- 
der the  seat).  Ladies  in  fine  dresses 
do  the  driving,  and  they  demand 
things  in  keeping  with  closed  cars. 

"Yet  the  little  roosters  that  ran 
the  gasoline  pumps  couldn't  see  it. 
We    did.      The    refining    companies 


have  elevated  the  whole  filling-sta- 
tion business  in  three  years.  To 
me,  the  investment  looks  just  the 
same  as  our  ownership  of  tankers 
for  overseas  shipment:  It's  a  means 
to  an  end.  That  end,  of  course,  is 
to  sell  our  products." 

Many  years  ago,  a  drygoods  job- 
ber of  Cleveland  was  passing  a  de- 
partment store  with  me.  He  re- 
marked of  it : 

"They're  a  Jones  store.  We  never 
get  a  look-in  for  their  business." 

He  hinted  at  a  favorite  method  of 
wholesalers;  namely,  that  of  hold- 
ing a  financial  interest  of  one  sort 
or  another  in  important  retail  es- 
tablishments. More  than  the  cement- 
ing of  buying  ties  was  the  intangible 
gain  to  the  retailer  of  "inside  buy- 
ing." Retailers,  thus  favored,  were 
regularly  tipped  off  to  impending 
market  changes;  supplied  with  full 
stocks  when  shortages  developed  in 
popular  lines;  and  helped  to  unload 
unmerchantable  goods  by  returning 
them  to  the  jobber  quickly  enough 
for  him  to  "stick  the  manufacturer." 

With  changed  distribution  meth- 
ods,   traces    of   this    tendency    have 

[CONTINUED   ON   PAGE   56] 
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Apple -Sauce! 

By  Neat  Alan 


NATIONAL  Apple  Week  has 
just  thundered  to  a  close;  and 
to  me  the  whole  thing  was  just 
-about  as  impressive  as  a  slow  valve- 
leak  in  a  balloon  tire. 

There  must  have  been  some  idea 
behind  it;  for  "weeks"  don't  just 
happen.  But  I  don't  intend  to  find 
Apple  Headquarters,  wherever  they 
are,  to  ferret  it  out.  Unofficially  I 
will  accuse  a  couple  of  the  Apple 
Heads — or  it  may  have  been  two 
other  fellows — of  getting  together 
and  deciding  that  something  must  be 
done  to  make  people  eat  more  apples. 
Maybe  they  said  "to  make  America 
apple  conscious."  But  why  quibble 
over  details?  From  some  such  cause 
there  was  a  result:  National,  more 
or  less,  Apple  Week. 

And  what  a  week  of  wild  excite- 
ment it  was!  At  least  I'm  sure  the 
reports  rendered  to  the  apple  grow- 
ers will  prove  it  was — yet  oddly 
enough  I  didn't  even  know  it  was  on 
until  come  Thursday.  Then,  in  that 
all-knowing  family  journal,  Variety, 
I  saw  that  the  Keith  Vaudeville 
Houses  had  tied-up  to  ths  National 
Apple  Week  publicity  and  were  sort 
of  raffling  off  boxes  of  apples  to  the 
customers  holding  the  lucky  num- 
bers. Variety  rather  sniffily  pro- 
claimed it  a  relic  of  the  old  "Country 
Store  Nights"  of  burlesque  fame, 
and  intimated  that  the  idea  was  to 
get  more  people  into  the  theater 
rather  than  more  apples  into  the 
people. 

Next,  in  the  LeRoy  Gazette-News, 
published  every  week  in  LeRoy, 
N.  Y.,  I  saw  that  the  farmers  were 
cooperating  with  National  Apple 
Week  by  sending  a  carload  of  apples 
to  the  New  York  poor.  And  in  one 
of  the  city  papers  I  saw  that  a  car- 
load of  Western  apples  had  arrived. 
That  was  all  I  learned  of  National 
Apple  Week  while  it  was  in  motion. 
And,  being  an  advertising  man,  I 
read  more  newspapers  than  that 
strange  creature  so  often  called  the 
Average  Consumer. 

But  it  was  on  Sunday  that  the 
big  blow-off  came.  Well  up  in  the 
front  of  my  two-and-a-quarter 
pounds  of  Sunday  Times  I  found 
this  single  column  head: — Rain  of 
Apples  Greets  Crowds  on  Broad- 
way." The  story  told  of  thirty  floats 
that    paraded    up    Broadway    while 


Miss  Apple  tossed  out  free  fruit  to 
the  multitude.  In  the  parade  were 
six  bands  and,  of  all  quaint  things, 
"the  Boy  Band  from  the  Keith  Cir- 
cuit." A  dandy  time  was  evidently 
had ;  the  parade  was  reviewed  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Parade  Committee 
(You  just  knew  there  was  one!)  ; 
and  the  article  ends  by  saying  that 
3,000,000  apples  were  given  away 
during  the  week. 

Then,  over  in  the  market  section, 
"Hallowe'en  and  the  opening  of  Na- 
tional Apple  Week  caused  wholesale 
and  retail  dealers  to  stock  up  with 
practically  all  seasonal  varieties." 
Yet  somehow  it  seems  to  me  that 
dealers  almost  always  stocked  all 
seasonal  varieties  and,  though  I 
don't  wish  to  be  mean  about  it,  it 
might  be  pointed  out  that  the  crop 
this  season  is  reported  to  be  one- 
fourth  larger  than  the  average. 

"Quite  pleasant  publicity,"  the 
apple  growers  may  chortle.  But  it 
really  wasn't  so  hot.  For  the  Times 
stabs  them  in  the  back  a  little  far- 
ther along  with  a  two-column  lead 
"Acrid  Quince  Now  is  Being 
Changed  Into  Delicate  Jam,"  and  the 
story  was  a  darb,  crammed  full  of 
appetite  appeal  and  much  intimate 
quince  gossip.  Without  any  week, 
without  any  parade,  the  quince  grabs 
some  nine  inches  of  Times  space. 
Apples — week,  parade  and  all — get 
but  four  and  one-half  inches;  a 
bare  inch  more  than  was  given  to 
that  dandy  little  squib  on  "Ha- 
waiians  Quit  The  Feather  Art,"  and 
it  wasn't  feather  week  either;  or 
was  it? 

WHAT  else  happened  I  don't 
know,  I  can  merely  record  what 
I  see.  And,  as  weeks  are  supposed 
to  affect  the  mass  mind,  weeks  that 
don't  do  their  own  talking  are  as 
mis-fire  as  headlines  that  have  to  be 
explained. 

The  facts  are  that  today,  when  the 
shouting  and  the  tumult  have  died 
away  and  the  last  bewildered  Broad- 
wayite  has  dodged  the  fruit  shied  at 
him  by  fair  Miss  Apple,  I  am  just 
as  dumb  on  the  subject  as  ever. 

I  remain,  as  I  was  before,  just  a 
good  welter-weight  apple  eater,  I 
can  take  my  apples  or  leave  them 
alone,  I  still  feel  no  moral  urge  to 
eat   apples.      I    have   not   been   con- 


vinced that  apples  will  make  me  a 
better  man. 

Yeast,  I  well  know,  is  practically 
the  elixir  of  life  in  cake  form.  Each 
wrinkled  prune  is  a  nugget  of  golden 
health.  Postum  will  help  me  avoid 
cracking  at  30.  Orange  juice  and 
ketchup  are  just  crawling  with  vita- 
mins. Every  time  I  eat  grape-fruit 
my  insurance  underwriters  sigh  with 
relief.  Even  sauerkraut  is  sold  on  a 
long-life-or-money-back  basis. 

WHEN  I  eat  those  things — and 
many  others  where  the  health 
angle  has  been  stressed — I  am  pleas- 
antly aware  that  I  have  done  myself 
a  good  turn.  But  eating  apples  is 
still  on  a  sporting  basis.  There  is, 
of  course,  the  old  wheeze  about  "An 
apple  a  day";  but,  for  all  I  know, 
they  may  have  heaved  them  at  the 
doctor. 

I  want  to  know  whether  apples  are 
full  of  vitamins  or  verdigris? 
Whether  the  white  rat  (A)  thrived 
upon  apples — and  why?  I  want  to 
be  assured  that  apples  relieve  acid 
stomach  and  then  rush  on  to  the  task 
of  correcting  faulty  elimination. 
And  certainly  there  are  many  logical 
reasons  why  children  should  be 
raised  on  practically  nothing  else 
but.  In  other  words,  I'd  like  some 
one  to  convince  me  that  apples  are 
grown  for  some  reason  other  than 
that  they  are  red  and  the  farmers 
have  nothing  else  to  do. 

And  once  that  health  appeal  was 
lined  up,  how  the  lucky  copywriter 
could  sock  down  on  the  appetite 
stuff!  Crisp,  crunchy,  frost-cool  ap- 
ples! Applesauce  that's  like  sunrise 
in  an  orchard!  Smooth,  brown, 
spice-laden  apple  butter!  Apple- 
strudel — apple  schnitzel — and  little, 
open-faced,  apple  pies,  criss-crossed 
with  a  crusty  lattice  and  cream 
poured  in  'em!  (Oh,  but  they  know 
their  apples,  those  Pennsylvania 
Dutch!)  Plump  baked  apples  in 
their  own  sugary  juice! 

There's  the  slam-hang  campaign 
of  all  time  hidden  in  apples.  So  the 
Apple  Heads  stage  Apple.  Week. 
Which  will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  simply 
make  the  growers  settle  back  and 
say,  "Advertising  won't  help  our 
business — we've  tried  it!"  And 
you'll  never  be  able  to  convince  them 
they  haven't. 
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As  Jimmie  Said  to  Oscar— 

AMES    McNEILL   WHISTLER    and    Oscar   Wilde    were    both    present    when    someone    got 
off  an  unusually  good  epigram. 

"I  wish  I  had  said  that,"  remarked  Wilde. 

"Never  mind,   Oscar,"   replied   Whistler,   "you  will." 


MARMON     announce, 

a  new  series  of  custom-built  motor  cars 


iradingeuslmii  designers  have  been  commissioned  to  l.uilcl. 
upon  the  famous  precision-made  Mormon  clia—i-.  bodies  of  I*'  most 
advanced  and  authoritative  mode  r  I'n.m  an  exceptional!]  »Mi  range  of 
options,  Marmonhos  left  il  entire);  to  you  l<>  express  your  own  Intimate 
de-ire-  and  tastes  in  color  harmonica  and  interior  Iroatmcnl  ■)■  yon  will 
find  these  cars  a  distinct  no*  achievement  in  beauty,  grace  and  bunry 


Cheney  Brothers  set  the  style  in  silks — 


as  well  as  in  advertisements. 


The  Slav*  Brattltt  ■      ■  ■  <^1n  adaptation  of  thii  mart 
link  krattllt  to  a  diamond  and  platinum  ittling 


Greenleaf  &  Crosby  Co. 


JEWELERS  '-,  IMPORTERS 

MIAMI.  FLORIDA 


The  so-called  Black,  Starr  &  Frost  technique 


is  popular  with  jewelers. 
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He  never  knew  why 

\ 


Then 

it  dawned  on  him 

— perhaps  it's  comedones* 


BROMIDROSIS 

??? 

• 

oyti  a  diieaAe, 
— —  &nt  rwt  a 
mshicnaMe  one,/ 


-^$^ 


Halitosis  has  a  little  brother. 


Its  name  is  Comedones 


or  maybe  Bromidrosis. 


A  Retailer  Speaks  Up 

By  Frank  H.  Cole 

Advertising  Manager,  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.   (Seeds)   and  Proprietor, 
Cole  &  Co.,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 


OVER-SELLING  the  merchant 
by  the  manufacturer  and  be- 
ing over-sold  by  the  merchant 
are  the  two  faults  that  bring  more 
retailers  to  the  wall  than  anything 
else.  If  you  want  to  help  the  small 
retailer,  do  so  in  the  buying  end. 

*  *     * 

It  is  very  nice  to  have  the  high- 
powered  expert  salesman  send  a  bill 
of  $2,000  when  the  merchant  should 
have  bought  only  $500  and  it  seems 
good  to  you,  but  is  it?  I  have  had 
salesmen  and  houses  urge  me  to  buy 
more  than  I  was  ordering,  but  I  do 
not  remember  that  any  house  or  any 
salesman  ever  said  to  me,  "You  can 
get  more  of  these  as  you  need  them; 
don't  buy  so  much." 

*  *     * 

We  handle  books  in  our  store,  the 
popilar  reprints  that  are   such  big 


sellers.  After  they  have  been  on 
the  counter  for  a  while,  the  covers 
get  a  little  torn,  the  dust  gets  on 
them,  and  they  are  not  fresh  look- 
ing. A  new  cover  would  freshen 
them  up  and  enable  us  to  get  sev- 
enty-five cents  for  what  many  of  us 
instead  put  on  another  table  and  sell 
at  forty  or  fifty  cents  as  shop  worn. 
The  publishers  furnish  us  with  new 
covers  at  one  half  a  cent  apiece — 
about  what  they  cost  with  the  hand- 
ling— but  while  they  will  do  so  if  we 
request,  I  have  never  had  one  of 
their  salesmen  come  in  and  suggest 
it.  From  our  angle  he  oughtn't  to 
suggest  it;  he  ought  to  insist  upon 

it. 

#     *     # 

Don't  advertise  goods  until  you 
can  supply  them  to  your  dealers. 
Don't    create    a   demand    until   your 


retailers  can  take  care  of  that  de- 
mand. 

*  *     * 

I  believe  that  one-half  of  your 
credit  troubles  can  be  traced  to  the 
habit  of  your  salesmen  in  over-sell- 
ing the  merchant,  and  another  quar- 
ter is  his  own  fault  in  the  lack  of 
proper  knowledge  of  how  to  do  busi- 
ness. I  have  often  wondered  why 
some  of  the  national  organizations 
did  not  give  some  attention  to  edu- 
cating the  little  men  on  the  subject 
of  finance. 

*  *     * 

Most  of  you  will  agree  with  the 
policy  for  the  retailer  that  the  cus- 
tomer is  always  right,  but  how  many 
wholesalers  or  manufacturers  have 
signs  in  their  offices  which  read 
"The  dealer  is  always  right."    He  is 

[CONTINUED   ON   PAGE  80] 
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The  Modern  Trend  in  Business 
Management 

By  Fred  W.  Shibley 

Vice-President,  Bankers  Trust  Company,  New  York 


TODAY  we  observe 
American  industry  at  a 
high  level  of  prosperity, 
held  there  because  it  is  in  bet- 
ter balance  than  ever  before 
in  its  history.  Inventories  are 
not  excessive.  Earnest  and 
intelligent  effort  is  being  made 
all  along  the  line  to  relate  pro- 
duction to  consumer  demand, 
to  lower  operating  costs  and 
at  the  same  time  to  maintain 
wages,  to  forecast  sales,  not 
alone  on  the  basis  of  past  per- 
formance, but  on  the  firm 
foundation  of  sales  research, 
to  study  markets  and  distri- 
buting conditions  and  to  build 
the  operating  structure  on 
the  forecast  thus  arrived  at, 
subject  to  modification  and 
correction  at  short  notice. 

Manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants have  learned  that,  in- 
fluenced by  the  necessity  of  the 
times,  a  new  scientific  system 
called  budgetary  control,  has  been 
evolved  from  and  grafted  to  the 
business  budget  and  is  proving 
most  effective  as  an  aid  to  indus- 
trial management. 

Whatever  is  fundamentally  right, 
succeeds.  Budgetary  control  is  be- 
ing installed  in  many  business  en- 
terprises. A  few  years  ago  it  was 
practically  unknown  to  more  than 
a  progressive  few.  Its  results  are 
excellent.  It  makes  for  conserva- 
tism. It  should  effect  an  elimina- 
tion of  excessively  high  and  low 
peaks  in  industry.  It  breeds  con- 
fidence in  the  banker  and  the  in- 
vestor. It  will  influence  most  de- 
cidedly the  trend  of  business  over 
the  next  few  years. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing trends  of  the  times  is  the  transi- 
tion from  the  manufacturing  point 
of  view  to  the  merchandising  point 
of  view.  The  talk  now  is  not  so 
much  of  the  flow  of  materials 
through  the  shops,  as  of  their  flow 
through  the  markets. 


Portions  of  an  address  delivered  before  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Associated  Business 
Papers,   Inc.,  New  York. 


A  determined  movement  is  on 
foot  to  destroy  the  beaver  dams 
which  middlemen  have  constructed 
across  the  stream  of  commodity 
distribution  and  the  toll  houses 
they  have  erected  at  the  portages 
around  these  obstructions. 

IN  many  industries  the  stream  of 
commodity  distribution  is  not 
flowing  freely.  There  is  too  great  a 
spread  between  manufacturing  cost 
of  production  and  retail  sales  price. 
This  is  waste  in  distribution.  The 
trend  in  modern  business  manage- 
ment is  to  eliminate  this  waste.  Con- 
sumer capacity  to  purchase  is  al- 
most unlimited  in  this  fortunate 
country.  Consumers  object,  how- 
ever, to  being  held  up.  They  will 
not  pay  fancy  prices  for  cheap  com- 
modities if  they  can  help  it.  Hence 
we  have  price  resistance  and  an  un- 
der consumptive  demand  as  com- 
pared with  productive  capacity.  Let 
the  price  be  right  and  consumers 
will  buy  and  much  of  this  over  pro- 
ductive capacity  will  be  absorbed. 

American  homes  will  still  stand  a 
lot  of  filling.  There  are  over  twenty 
billion  dollars  in  savings  in  the 
banks    of    this    country    and    it    is 


stated  that  there  are  fifteen 
million  people  in  the  United 
States  who  are  investors  in  se- 
curities. 

The  problems  of  distribution 
are  mighty  difficult  to  solve. 
The  most  of  us  are  green  but 
eager  students.  We  have  come 
to  the  fifth  proposition  in  the 
geometry  of  distribution  and  it 
is  indeed  a  "pons  asinorum." 

There  is  the  style  factor,  the 
hand-to-mouth  buying  factor, 
the  eternal  feminine  factor, 
the  perishable  goods  factor  and 
many  other  perplexing  factors. 
When  the  problems  of  dis- 
tribution are  solved  we  shall 
find  other  problems  in  industry 
fully  as  difficult  confronting  us. 
For  this  is  business. 

The  trend  of  modern  man- 
agement is  beyond  all  doubt 
toward  a  higher  intelligence 
in  business.  In  consequence,  busi- 
ness is  on  the  way  to  becoming  an 
exact  science.  It  may  not  be  as  in- 
teresting then  as  it  now  is,  but  busi- 
ness management  will  be  more  in- 
teresting. There  is  nothing  finer  in 
creation  than  a  mind  which  has  the 
capacity  to  break  down  a  thought 
to  its  atomic  parts  and  then  analyze 
and  arrange  the  atoms.  Moreover, 
there  is  nothing  more  pleasant  than 
doing  such  work. 

There  is  manifest  a  decided  trend 
toward  quality  in  manufactured 
products  as  a  result  of  the  upward 
trend  in  manufacturing  intelligence. 
The  American  consumer  is  not  now 
so  easily  attracted  by  skillfully  fab- 
ricated and  artfully  finished  shoddy 
at  low  prices  as  he  was.  He  is  com- 
ing to  appreciate  the  fact  that  good 
merchandise  is  the  cheapest  in  the 
end. 

Employer  and  employee  are  draw- 
ing closer  together.  The  manufac- 
turer is  thinking  in  terms  of  the 
health  and  comfort  of  his  working 
men.  He  is  building  for  them,  or 
assisting  them  to  purchase,  better 
homes.  He  is  teaching  them  to  save 
and  in  some  cases  giving  them  a 
bonus  for  saving.  He  has  con- 
[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE   51] 
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A  Retailer's  "Invisible"  Costs 

SOME  of  the  secrets  as  to  why  such  a  prodigious 
number  of  retailers  fail  often  are  discovered  by  the 
shrewd  observation  of  some  retailer  himself,  rather 
than  an  expert. 

An  Omaha  grocer,  some  time  ago,  put  his  finger  on 
one  such  spot  when  he  mentioned  what  he  called  "in- 
visible" costs.  He  said  his  visible  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness was  ldVi  per  cent,  but  that  there  was  an  additional 
2  per  cent  of  invisibles,  and  prominent  among  these  in- 
visible factors  was  "shelf  warmers."  The  others  were 
over-weight,  forgotten  charges,  goods  taken  by  em- 
ployees and  customers,  pilfered  cash,  and  many  other 
petty  details. 

The  i-etailer,  by  this  token,  is  opening  his  eyes  to 
facts  to  which  he  has  long  been  peculiarly  blind;  and 
not  the  least  of  these  have  been  the  "shelf  warmers." 
This  is  merely  the  vernacular  for  turn-over — a  phrase 
which  has  long  been  too  academic  for  the  average 
grocer  to  understand.  It  is  but  a  step  farther  from 
being  "on"  to  the  shelf  warmers  to  being  thoroughly 
appreciative  of  the  part  advertising  plays  in  driving 
out  shelf  warmers. 

An  able  business  analyst  recently  made  the  state- 
ment that  the  next  great  advance  for  advertising  must 
come  in  changing  the  point  of  view  of  the  80  or  90  per 
cent  of  retailers  who  are  still  rather  backward  in  their 
conception  and  use  of  advertising,  for  themselves;  and 
also  cooperation  with  the  national  advertising  for  their 
benefit. 

Outworn  Names 

In  the  day's  news  is  an  item: 

Procter  &  Gamble,  Ohio  soap  manufacturers,  were  denied 
relief  from  the  decision  of  the  lower  Federal  courts,  hold- 
ing that  the  company  must  revise  its  advertising  methods. 
The  action  was  a  victory  for  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, which  had  ordered  the  company  to  cease  using  the 
word  "naphtha"  in  connection  with  soap  and  soap  products 
in  which  kerosene  was  used,  and  which  at  the  time  of  sale 
contain  less  than  one  per  cent  of  naphtha.  The  court  also 
denied  the  Government  a  cross  appeal  to  bring  up  for  re- 
view that  part  of  the  decision  of  the  lower  courcs  which 
required  the  trade  commission  to  specify  the  amount  of 
naphtha  which  the  company  would  be  required  to  place  in 
their  products  at  the  time  of  manufacture  to  continue  the 
use  of  the  designation  "naphtha." 

IT  seems  to  us  that  the  significance  of  this  item  is  not 
in  the  "victory"  for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
but  in  the  fact  that  it  represents  the  passing  of  one 
more  outworn  trade  name. 

When  American  business  first  became  "selling 
minded,"  it  started  to  name  everything,  right  and  left. 
Some  of  the  names  were  descriptive — literally.  Others 
were  fanciful  or  suggestive.  As  the  price  of  raw  ma- 
terials advanced  so  that  certain  ingredients  were  too 
costly,  or  as  the  public  became  more  literal  minded  in 
its  attitude  toward  the  suggestive  or  fanciful,  many  of 
the  old  descriptive  names  ceased  to  represent  the 
products  acceptably  to  the  public. 

We  do  not  know  under  which  classification — if  either 
— "naphtha"  soap  falls,  but  it  would  appear  to  be  on  the 


way  to  join  that  group  of  worn-out  names  which  serve 
to  remind  us  of  the  progress  of  business  and  the  increas- 
ing sophistication  of  the  public. 

The  Ordeal  of  the  Phonograph 

JUST  how  powerful  a  solar-plexus  blow  the  phono- 
graph industry  received  at  the  hands  of  the  new 
protagonist,  radio,  is  now  revealed  in  the  1925  census 
figures  just  out.  A  decrease  of  slightly  over  60  per 
cent  in  manufacture  of  phonographs  is  recorded  for 
1925  as  contrasted  with  1923.  The  phonograph  busi- 
ness had  risen  to  an  annual  volume  of  $57,000,000  in 
1923,  and  in  1925  fell  to  the  incredibly  low  level  of  only 
$22,000,000. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  decline  in  the  num- 
ber of  phonographs  sold  was  much  greater  than  the 
decline  in  number  of  records;  the  latter  being  only  16 
per  cent.  There  was,  moreover,  a  loss  of  47  concerns 
manufacturing  phonographs,  or  a  drop  of  38  per  cent. 

It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  phonograph  industry 
will  "come  back"  with  the  transformation  that  has 
already  taken  place,  and  will  share  the  great  increase 
of  interest  in  all  forms  of  music  which  has  been  stimu- 
lated by  radio.  Radio  has  thus  tended  to  repair  the 
very  damage  it  created,  a  situation  which  is  not  un- 
familiar in  industry.  The  automobile  has  destroyed 
some  values  but  immensely  aided  others.  The  textile 
interests  are  hoping  that  rayon  will  not  prove  to  be 
merely  a  wrecker  of  cotton. 

Pro  or  Con? 

ON  the  Editorial  Page  of  our  November  3  issue 
there  appeared  an  item  under  the  head  "Is  This 
a  Solution?"  which  quoted  a  letter  by  C.  M.  Lemperly, 
director  of  sales  development  of  The  Sherwin-Williams 
Company,  Cleveland.  This  communication,  addressed 
to  the  company's  advertising  agents,  deals  with  the 
perennial  problem  of  interviewing  publication  repre- 
sentatives. We  made  no  comment,  pro  or  con,  on  the 
attitude  Mr.  Lemperly  has  felt  it  necessary  to  take,  but 
we  have  brought  the  subject  before  the  attention  of  our 
readers  and  opened  our  columns  for  frank  discussion  of 
the  subject. 

And  we  have  received  frank  discussion!  In  fact,  we 
have  received  so  much  discussion  during  the  past  week 
that  our  Open  Forum  page  has  proved  inadequate  to 
handle  the  matter.  As  a  result,  we  plan  to  devote  at 
least  two  pages  in  our  forthcoming  issue  solely  to  the 
letters  received  upon  this  particular  subject.  It  has 
always  been  our  belief  that  the  only  remedy  for  a 
grievance,  real  or  fancied,  is  a  thorough  airing  of  the 
opinions  of  those  involved.  From  time  to  time  our 
columns  have  carried  some  fine  and  stimulating  con- 
troversies, and  we  hope  that  the  present  one  will  sur- 
pass them  all.  In  the  meanwhile  we  still  have  a  little 
space  open,  and  any  further  contributions  will  be 
heartily  welcomed. 


JT* 
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Brush  and  Palette  versus 
the  Dictionary 

By  Norman  Krichbaum 


STUDENTS  of  the  Paleolithic 
Age — if  such  there  be  masquer- 
ading in  the  guise  of  advertis- 
ing men — will  recall  that  curious 
primitive  custom  known  as  paleo- 
lithic writing,  or  stone  pictures.  In- 
scriptions on  stone,  largely  in  picture 
form,  were  the  order  of  a  day  far 
antedating  the  vogue  of  machine- 
finish  or  coated  book. 

The    ancient    Egyptians    also 
wrote    on    stone,    in    hiero- 
glyphics, which  is  mere- 
ly another  designation 
for       word-pictures. 
The  object,  the  idea, 
or   the    story   was 
actually    sketched 
in   picture    form. 
Medieval     tapestries, 
in   which   the   careers 
noble    knights     and     ladies 
were   pictorially  presented,   were 
merely   much    more    artistic    hiero- 
glyphics. 

The  gradual  process  of  evolution 
by  which  these  modes  of  writing  in 
picture  form  eventually  gave  way  to 
arbitrary  signs  or  characters  which 
we  now  call  alphabets  is  a  linguistic 
study  with  which  I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  boring  even  the  indulgent 
reader. 

The  suggestion  I  mean  to  breathe, 
ever  so  faintly,  is  that  there  may  be 
the  merest  trace  of  interest  in  specu- 
lating on  this  point.  Whether  or 
not  people  nowadays,  in  their  ap- 
parent preference  for  pictures  as 
compared  with  English  syntax,  are 
not  mentally  tending  to  revert  some- 
what to  that  same  paleolithic  age. 

I  am  willing  to  concede  that  this 
point  of  departure,  for  an  advertis- 
ing discussion,  has  all  the  ear-marks 
of  being  both  preposterous  and 
laughable.  So  much  so  that  I  am 
not  going  to  make  even  an  attempt 
to  prove  such  a  theory.  I  am  merely 
going  to  examine  it. 

What  facts  are  there,  in  current 
human  reactions  to  pictures  as 
against  printed  matter,  that  are  sig- 
nificant— particularly  to  advertising 
men? 

First,  the  weighty  public  endorse- 
ment, without  recourse  to  or  notice 


of  non-stop  star  divorce  records, 
which  has  been  placed  on  moving 
pictures  as  a  form  of  entertain- 
ment. The  photoplay  gets  across  to 
the  masses  with  the  absolute  mini- 
mum of  mental  ex- 
e  r  t  i  o  n  on 
their 


part.  It 
relieves 
the  be- 
holder of  even  the 
necessity  of  reading  the  story  or 
hearing  it  told.  You  don't  have  to 
know  so  much  as  your  A  B  C's  in 
order  to  grasp  pretty  thoroughly  a 
sample  cinema  of  the  average  de- 
gree of  sophistication.  Emotions 
are  not  graphically  but  pictorially 
presented.  The  so-called  thinking 
public,  along  with  the  morons  and 
babes-in-arms,  are  fed  their  comedy 
and  their  tragedy  painlessly  and 
effortlessly.  The  picture  not  the 
play's  the  thing,  as  the  near-perfect 
vacuum  of  most  movie  plots  well  at- 
tests. 

TO  the  same  end  is  directed  the 
recent  successful  activity  of  the 
tabloid  type  of  newspaper.  People  get 
the  news  in  pictures,  which  relieves 
them  of  the  arduous  task  of  reading. 
Doubtless  these  publications,  sooner 
or  later,  will  have  to  leave  off  talking 
of  their  readers  and  speak  of  their 
spectators.  Wherein  lies  the  ready 
acceptance  given  to  these  more  spec- 
tacular papers?  We  have  the  astute 
Mr.  Mencken's  word  for  it,  in  his 
lately  published  bull  to  the  effect 
that  whereas  people  have  finally 
tired  of  believing  whatever  they 
read,   they   still   believe   what   they 


see.     A   picture,   he   opines,   carries 
conviction. 

Akin  to  the  tabloid  newspaper  is 
the    "pictorial"    type    of    magazine 
such   as   the   hoary  Police   Gazette, 
various    theatrical    reviews,    and 
the  offspring  on  our  own  shores 
of  such  estimable  sheets  as 
La  Vie  Parisienne,  et  al. 
These  magazines  sell 
heavily     for     pic- 
torial reasons  and 
are   much    affected 
by  certain  "reader" 
classes. 

In  the  bailiwick  of 
advertising  itself  we 
recognize  certain  growing 
manifestations  of  the  "optic"  com- 
plex, such  as  most  outdoor  advertis- 
ing affords,  where  the  appeal  is 
almost  wholly  pictorial. 

To  what  conclusions,  if  any,  do 
these  predilections  for  pictorial 
methods  lead  us?  Frankly,  I  do  not 
believe  they  lead  to  any  conclusions. 
Yet  interesting  and  possibly  useful 
deductions  may  be  made  from  them. 
The  widespread  preference  for  pic- 
tures is  assuredly  cutting  into  the 
reading  habit.  People  are  absorbing 
news,  accepting  messages,  and  re- 
ceiving entertainment  in  a  different 
and  newly  popular  form.  Novelty 
may  not  be  the  sole  explanation  for 
it.  Perhaps  there  is  a  deeper  and 
more  psychological  reason  behind  it. 
I  suspect  there  is.  I  suspect  that 
that  reason,  reduced  to  its  lowest 
terms,  is  a  species  of  human  laziness 
—  liking  for  the  vehicles  that  bring 
news  and  amusement  and  knowledge 
and  whatnot  with  the  least  annoy- 
ance to  the  all-too-supine  human  in- 
telligence. 

The  substitution  of  pictures  for 
reading,  if  it  prevailed  widely,  would 
not  only  be  an  educational  loss;  it 
would  even  be  a  deterrent  to  literacy. 
Undoubtedly  movies  and  tabloid  pub- 
lications now  help  to  keep  a  vast 
percentage  of  our  foreign-born  for- 
eign so  far  as  their  language  is  con- 
cerned. 

The   same  things  might  operate, 
apparently,  to  help  cut  down  the  vo- 
cabulary of  the  average  citizen  and 
[continued  on  page  66] 
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The  Steam  Railway  Industry 
Has  Prosperous  Year 

'"pHERE  has  never  been  a  time  when 
-*■  prosperity  in  the  railway  industry 
was  so  well  defined  —  high  earnings, 
record  traffic  and  an  industrial  situation 
which  gives  every  indication  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  prosperity. 

In  reaching  this  important  market  ef- 
fectively the  five  departmental  railway 
publications  which  comprise  the  Rail- 
way Service  Unit  can  aid  you  materially. 
They  select  the  railway  men  you  want 
to  reach — for  every  publication  is  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  interests  of  one 
of  the  five  branches  of  railway  service. 

Our  Research  Department  will  gladly 
cooperate  with  you  in  determining  your 
railway  market  and  the  particular  rail- 
way officers  who  specify  and  influence 
the  purchases  of  your  products. 

Simmons -Boardman  Publishing  Company 

"The  House  of  Transportation" 

30  Church  Street         New  York,  N.  Y. 
608  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  6007  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland 

Mandeville,   La.  Washington,    D.   C.  San   Francisco  London 


The  Railway  Service  Unit 


A.B.C. 


Raihvay  Age,  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer,  Raihvay  Electrical  Engineer 
Railway  Engineering  and  Maintenance,  Railway  Signaling 
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What  We  Have  Learned  in 
Selling  Direct  to  the  Consumer 


By  0.  B.  Westphal 


Vice-President  and  General  Sales  Manager,  Jewel  Tea  Company,  Inc. 


IN  the  past  few  years  there  has 
been  much  said  and  written  re- 
garding the  economic  value  of 
direct  distribution.  The  practice  has 
been  cussed  and  discussed,  defended 
and  condemned,  and  because  of,  as 
well  as  in  spite  of,  all  this  propa- 
ganda "direct  to  consumer  selling" 
is  still  on  the  increase. 

The  theory  of  direct  distribution 
is  founded  on  the  old  theory  of  plane 
geometry  that  "a  straight  line  is  the 
shortest  distance  between  two 
points."  Unquestionably  that  is 
sound  geometry,  but  when  we  come 
to  apply  it  to  businesses  and  to  the 
distribution  of  commodities,  you 
will  find  any  number  who  declare  it 
is  not  sound,  and  who  are  ready  to 
argue  against  its  application. 

My  feeling  is  that  these  objections 
are  based  largely  on  failures  and 
not  on  facts. 

It  is  true  that  a  number  of  men 
have  tried  direct  distribution,  and 
that  a  great  many  of  them  have 
failed.  It  is  true  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  attempts  have  been 
feeble  and  inefficient,  but  it  is  also 
true  that  a  great  many  other  men 
have  tried,  progressed,  succeeded 
over  a  great  number  of  years,  and 
today  show  definite  savings  to  the 
consumer  and  are  prospering  very 
comfortably. 

Everyone  does  not  succeed  in  the 
business  of  direct  distribution  (or 
any  other),  but  that  is  no  indication 
that  the  method  itself  is  unsound. 

My  belief  in  the  soundness  of  di- 
rect distribution  lies  in  the  fact  that 
our  plan  of  selling  takes  into  account 
all  the  factors  that  interest  the  con- 
sumer: economy,  convenience  and 
guaranteed  satisfaction;  and  when 
these  factors  are  considered  as  para- 
mount, direct  distribution  will  not 
fail. 

For  a  good  many  years  economists, 
government  departments,  and  others 
have  been  complaining  about  and 
picking  flaws  in  the  indirect  method 
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of  distribution.  They  have  been 
studying  to  find  the  best  method  by 
which  commodities  can  be  got  into 
the  hands  of  the  consumers  with  less 
waste,  less  inefficiency,  and  at  a 
lower  cost.  They  have  been  advo- 
cating a  more  direct  method  of  dis- 
tribution because  there  is  a  general 
feeling  throughout  the  country, 
certainly  in  the  minds  of  the  econo- 
mists, that  today  there  are  too  many 
fingers  in  the  pie,  too  many  inter- 
mediaries between  the  producer  and 
the  person  who  finally  consumes  the 
product. 

While  it  is  true  that  many  people 
have  tried  direct  distribution  and 
some  of  them  have  failed,  that  fact 
is  not  a  reflection  on  direct  distribu- 
tion or  its  economic  soundness.  Not 
all  products  are  suited  to  direct  dis- 
tribution. Not  every  man  can  suc- 
ceed, no  matter  how  sound  his  busi- 


THE  great  advantage  of  direct 
distribution,  as  I  see  it,  is  uni- 
fied control  of  all  the  elements  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution.  You  have 
one  controlling  head  of  the  purchase 
of  the  raw  material,  of  the  actual 
manufacturing,  of  the  distribution. 
By  distribution  I  mean  shipping  to 
points  where  it  will  be  parcelled  out 
to  the  consumer.  Then  there  is  con- 
centration of  sales  effort,  and  the 
control  of  financial  and  operating 
policy  that  will  meet  the  varying 
needs  of  the  particular  business.  All 
these  efforts  can  be  studied  and  di- 
rected with  the  one  thought  of  maxi- 
mum efficiency.  Operating  methods 
can  be  standardized;  waste  and  lost 
motion  reduced ;  manufacturing  costs 
controlled  of  raw  and  finished  stock 
at  a  minimum;  and  efficient  use  made 
of  transportation  facilities.  All  these 
mean  savings  to  be  passed  on  to  the 
consumer.  The  crying  need  of  every 
distributing  business  today  is  less 
waste  and  greater  actual  efficiency 
in  operations. 

Unified  control  makes  possible  a 
sound  business  foundation.  I  make 
no   rash   predictions   for  the   future 


of  direct  distribution,  but  I  do  know 
that  house  to  house  selling  has  be- 
come permanently  established  in  our 
distribution  system,  and  that  it  will 
progress  more  rapidly  as  greater 
consideration  is  given  to  the  con- 
sumer's interest. 

The  Jewel  Tea  Company  has 
proved  to  its  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  patrons  the  economic  value 
of  direct  distribution  and  from  that 
premise  I  base  my  conclusions  that 
direct  selling,  properly  regulated  and 
controlled,  is  economically  sound. 

Jewel  sells  all  its  products  direct 
to  the  housewife  consumer  through 
employees  known  as  "service  sales- 
men." Each  service  salesman  has  a 
permanently  outlined  set  of  routes 
or  territory,  and  serves  his  regular 
customers  on  a  schedule  of  calls  made 
once  every  two  weeks.  Auto  delivery 
cars  are  used,  and  the  salesman  on 
each  call  delivers  and  collects  goods 
ordered  on  his  previous  call,  and  re- 
ceives the  customer's  order  for  mer- 
chandise to  be  delivered  two  weeks 
later.  The  salesmen  are  paid  on  a 
salary  and  commission  basis,  and  are 
under  the  supervision  of  branch 
managers  located  in  distribution 
centers  or  branches.  The  salesmen 
turn  in  a  record  of  their  orders  to 
the  branch;  get  their  goods  from  the 
branch  store;  and  report  their  trans- 
actions and  turn  in  cash  collected 
to  the  branch  office.  A  separate  ac- 
count is  kept  with  each  customer  in 
what  is  known  as  a  "route  book," 
postings  being  made  by  the  sales- 
man in  the  customer's  home.  A 
duplicate  record,  posted  by  the  sales- 
man, is  also  kept  in  the  customer's 
possession.  The  salesman's  accounts 
are  regularly  checked  and  audited  in 
the  branch  office. 

JEWEL  salesmen  sell  two  distinct 
classes  of  merchandise,  known  in 
the  business  as  products  and  premi- 
ums. Our  products  consist  of  coffee 
(on  which  we  get  the  major  part  of 
our  volume),  tea,  extracts,  spices,  a 
select  line  of  food  products,  soaps 
and  laundry  products,  and  a  few 
[continued  on  page  46] 
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In  the  ten  weeks 
preceding  publication 


5  3  Advertisers  £££> 
bought  203  PaSes 


Here  are  SOme  of  the  advertisers!  Usterine,  Fleischmann  Yeast,  Cellucotton 
Products,  Ivory  Soap,  Colgate,  Pepsodertt,  Camel  Cigarettes,  Chesterfield  Cigarettes, 
Atwater  Kent  Radio,  Sonora  Phonograph,  Hickok  Belts,  Rem,  Sealpax,  Cutex,  General 
Baking  Co.,  Armour  &  Co.   (Soap),   Ovaltine,   Converse  Rubber  Co.,  Pond's  Creams. 


The  general  public 

bought  zi  1,450,000  c°p'« 

{average  net  paid  circulation  per  issue  for  the  first  four  issues} 


The  New  York  Sunday  News 

Rotogravure 

Largest    Sunday    Circulation    in    America    in   excess   of  1,450,000   copies   net  paid 

70%  local — 30%  national 

Lowest  roto  milline  rate:  One  insertion  $2.50  per  line;  milline  $i.jj 

5 AT  lines  or  13  times  $2.40;  milline  $1.65 

Highest  reader  interest  in  a  small  paper.      Highest  attention  value  because  of  the  small  page. 

FOR  coverage  economy  and  increased  advertising  efficiency,  News  rotogravure  should 
be  on  every  national  schedule.   Buy  on  a  rising  market. 


THE  H  NEWS 

l\[ew  York's  ^Picture  t^ewspaper 

Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  25  PARK  PLACE,  NEW  YORK 
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On  Buying  Space 

An  Ex-Space  Salesman  Airs  His  Views 

By  E.  D.  W. 


IONG  centuries  ago,  when  as- 
tronomers and  mathemati- 
J  cians  first  discovered  that  the 
solar  cycle  was  approximate  closely 
to  fifty-two  periods  of  seven  days 
each,  they  quite  unconsciously  es- 
tablished a  habit  of  thought  which, 
all  these  centuries  later,  rigidly 
rules  advertising  practice. 

Fifty-two,  it  so  happens,  is  divisi- 
ble by  thirteen. 

That  accidental  fact  has  made 
Thirteen  an  uncrowned  deity,  a 
dens  ex  machina,  a  Mystic  Figure 
to  which  Advertising  kow-tows. 

Inspect  virtually  any  advertising 
program,  and  somewhere  within  it 
you  will  find  thirteen  a  compelling 
influence,  either  in  its  own  form 
or  through  its  right  bower,  twenty- 
six,  or  its  left  bower,  fifty-two. 
Somewhere  the  13-cycle  is  in  force. 

Now,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  one 
has  yet  proved — or  even  contended 
— that  there  is  anything  about  the 
human  mind  which  justifies  this 
despotism  of  the  ubiquitous  13. 

No  one  has  yet  demonstrated  that 
thirteen  impressions  on  a  human 
mind  in  a  year  are  disproportio- 
ately  more  effective  than  eleven  or 
fifteen.  No  one  has  proved  a 
peculiar  harmony  between  the  26- 
time,  every-other-week  schedule 
and  the  absorption-capacity  of  hu- 
man intellects.  No  one  has  demon- 
strated that  once-a-week  regularity 
of  appearance  has  a  more  potent 
effect  than  forty-six  or  fifty-nine 
appearances  in  the  same  twelve- 
month period.  In  spite  of  lack  of 
data  and  evidence,  nevertheless,  ad- 
vertising programs  are  everywhere 
set  up  in  cycles  of  thirteen,  or  its 
multiples.  The  fact  that  calendars 
are  printed  by  weeks  and  arbitra- 
rily divide  the  year's  364-plus  days 
into  fifty-two  divisions,  the  addi- 
tional fact  that  periodicals  have, 
more  or  less  of  necessity,  fitted 
themselves  into  the  week-pattern, 
and  the  third  fact  that  rate-cards 
have  also  ended  to  penalize  adver- 
tisers who  might  be  tempted  to  de- 
part from  the  narrow  thirteen-path 
are  the  reasons  for  this  dominance 
of  thirteen.  No  inborn,  exclusive 
value,  peculiar  to  thirteen  and  its 


multiples,     has     brought     it    about. 

The  monthly  magazine,  obvious- 
ly, is  free  from  its  influence.  (Had 
the  original  astronomers  themselves 
been  slightly  more  free  from  con- 
vention, we  would,  however,  have 
had  thirteen  months,  so  it  is  only 
by  chance  that  thirteen  does  not 
rule  monthly  publications   also.) 

As  mentioned  above,  weekly  pub- 
lications, by  the  adoption  of  par- 
ticular rates  for  thirteen,  twenty- 
six  and  fifty-two  insertions,  respec- 
tively, have  mechanically  elevated 
thirteen  into  controlling  promi- 
nence. Study  the  records  of  flat- 
rate  weeklies,  however,  and  you 
will  find  that  special  rates  are  not 
the  whole  explanation.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  all  cases  thirteen  and 
twenty-six  insertions  still  remain 
the  units  in  which  predetermined 
programs  are  bought. 

Seventeen — an  equally  logical  se- 
quence because  of  its  every-third- 
week  basis — is  virtually  ignored. 
Nine    (i.    e.    every    sixth    week)    is 


rarely  represented.  It  is  as  though 
exhaustive  research  had  indisputa- 
bly proved  that  unless  messages 
are  fed  readers  of  weekly  maga- 
zines once-a-week,  once-a-fortnight 
or  once-very-fourth-week  there  is 
some  deleterious  reaction  on  the 
commodity  or  service  advertised. 

If  you  told  a  space-buyer  that  he 
was  a  sun-worshipper  and  that  the 
Sun-God  ruled  his  working  plans, 
he  would  probably  either  deny  it 
vigorously  or  look  at  you  with  the 
sympathy  he  would  give  the  inmate 
of  an  asylum  for  the  feeble-minded 
— and  yet  the  truth  of  your  asser- 
tion would  still  remain  incontro- 
vertible. Thirteen  and  its  multi- 
ples are  simply  the  Sun  in  action. 


*     *     * 


SOMEWHAT  similar  to  this  "Thir- 
teen Control"  of  advertising  plans 
is  the  rule  of  Uniformity  of  Space 
Size.  The  great  majority  of  all 
space  contracts  either  call  for  one 
unvarying  size  of  space  or  alternate 
unvaryingly  between  two  predeter- 
mined sizes.  Elasticity  in  this  re- 
gard is  rarely  provided  for. 

I  recall  reading  somewhere  of  an 
advertiser  who  had  spent  the  first 
years  of  his  business  life  in  the 
engineering  profession.  When  he 
entered  manufacturing  and  em- 
barked on  advertising,  he  still  con- 
tinued to  think  in  engineering 
terms.  As  a  result,  whenever  he 
planned  an  advertising  program  he 
first  provided  for  a  definite  invest- 
ment on  the  basis  of  the  results 
needed  to  be  achieved.  Then  he 
deliberately  provided  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  an  additional  sum 
which  represented  the  margin  of 
safety  that  he  had  always  calcu- 
lated in  all  his  engineering  speci- 
fications. 

Few  advertisers  practise  a  par- 
allel precaution. 

On  virtually  all  the  appropria- 
tion cost-sheets  which  I  have 
studied,  the  item  "Margin"  has  sig- 
nified little  more  than  a  tag-end, 
unallotted  between  a  predetermined 
amount  stated  in  round  figures  and 
the  sum  of  the  various  space- 
schedules,  production  budgets,  and 
printing  estimates. 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  64] 
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Iowa  Has  Industries  Too! 


Iowa  is  nationally  known  as  the  richest  agricultural 
state.  Allied  with  its  agriculture  is  a  rapidly  expand- 
ing manufacturing  industry. 

In  Newton,  a  city  of  11,000  just  east  of  Des  Moines,  is 
the  largest  washing  machine  manufacturing  company 
in  the  world,  The  Maytag  Company,  with  a  daily  out- 
put of  1250  machines.  In  one  day,  recently,  The  May- 
tag Company  shipped  FIVE  TRAIN  LOADS  of  wash- 
ing machines  to  its  eastern  branch. 

Newton's  population  is  11,000.  The  Des  Moines  Reg- 
ister and  Tribune  reaches  nearly  every  home,  selling 
1838  copies  evening,  601  copies  morning  (2439  copies 
daily)  and  1731  copies  Sunday  in  Newton.  During 
the  last  twelve  months  the  people  of  Newton  paid 
$22,067.25  for  subscriptions  to  The  Register  and 
Tribune.  This  is  typical  of  The  Register  and 
Tribune's  popularity  in  Iowa.  Over  185,000  daily, 
over  155,000  Sunday  circulation — 99%  in  Iowa. 
Daily  circulation  exceeds  the  combined  circulations  of 
the  19  other  daily  newspapers  published  in  the  center 
two-thirds  of  Iowa. 

That's  COVERAGE ! 


W\)t  fie£  plained  filter  an&  <$ritmnje 

"The  Backbone  of  a  Successful  Advertising  Campaign  in  Iowa" 
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Inflated  Circulations 


By  John  H.  Fahey 

John  H.  Fahey  &  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 


THERE  is  nothing  more  impor- 
tant to  the  advertiser  and  to 
the  consumer,  because  it  bears 
in  such  a  vital  way  on  the  delivered 
cost  of  goods,  than  the  character  of 
the  circulation  methods  employed  by 
newspapers  and  magazines.  For  this 
reason  present  circulation  tenden- 
cies are  worthy  of  critical  study  by 
those  who  pay  every  year  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  advertising  which 
support  and  develop  our  publications. 

The  good  tendencies  in  newspaper 
circulation  methods — and,  in  ray 
opinion,  there  is  a  steady  increase  in 
the  employment  of  such  methods — 
are  represented  by  the  persistent  ef- 
forts of  publishers  who  are  exerting 
themselves  to  give  their  readers  con- 
stantly increasing  values  in  the  prod- 
uct they  place  before  them  daily. 

They  are  the  publishers  who  recog- 
nize that  the  only  kind  of  circulation 
which  represents  honest  value  is  that 
which  goes  to  self-respecting  readers 
of  intelligence,  who  have  resources 
with  which  to  buy,  and  who  live  in 
the  market  area  where  the  adver- 
tised merchandise  is  offered  for  sale. 

The  newspapers  which  pursue  the 
policy  of  slow  but  sure  natural  de- 
velopment, which  refuse  to  go  out- 
side of  their  own  fields  in  order  to 
secure  mere  numbers  of  circulation, 
which  will  not  resort  to  unworthy  ap- 
peals or  take  advantage  of  the  weak- 
nesses of  human  nature,  these  are 
the  newspapers  which  represent  the 
best  tendencies  of  the  day  in  circula- 
tion methods. 

The  gains  they  are  making  in  cir- 
culation, from  year  to  year,  are  the 
only  gains  worth  having. 

We  must  recognize,  frankly,  how- 
ever, that  publishers  following  these 
standards  of  excellence,  are  menaced 
constantly  in  their  efforts  by  compet- 
itive circulation  schemes,  which  call 
for  unreserved  censure  and  which  in 
many  respects  closely  approach 
fraud. 

Because  of  all  the  emphasis  which 
is  placed  upon  mere  figures,  and  the 
increased  rates  which  publishers  find 
they  can  obtain  at  the  higher  cir- 
culation levels,  there  has  been  an 
alarming  increase  in  unsound  circu- 

Portiona  of  an  address  delivered  before 
tlj.  Association  of  National  Advertisers 
Convention,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


lation  methods  in  recent  years  in 
various  parts  of  the  country. 

So  long  as  the  publisher  can  spend, 
let  us  say  $50,000,  in  manufacturing 
"decoy"  circulation  and  in  a  single 
year  get  back  $100,000,  through  in- 
creased advertising  rates,  advertisers 
are  holding  out  a  temptation  to  him. 

In  my  opinion,  advertisers,  and  in 
turn  the  consumers  of  the  United 
States,  are  today  paying  for 
millions  of  dollars  in  waste  repre- 
sented by  advertising  rates  based 
upon  inflated  circulation. 

This  sort  of  circulation  is  obtained 
to  meet  a  demand  based  on  an 
utterly  unsound  theory :  that  circula- 
tion is  worth  a  certain  rate  per  thou- 
sand, irrespective  of  where  it  is, 
what  time  it  is  distributed  or  what 
its  character  may  be. 

A  few  years  ago,  advertisers  and 
newspapers  of  the  right  sort  com- 
bined to  eliminate  deceit  in  the  pub- 
lication of  circulation  statements  by 
setting  up  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir- 
culations. The  evil  which  this  or- 
ganization was  intended  to  eliminate 
was  the  practice  of  the  newspaper 
which  claimed  an  average  circula- 
tion twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent  more 
than  the  number  of  papers  it  was 
printing. 

Many  publishers  were  forced  into 
exaggerated  circulation  statements 
in  the  old  days  by  the  unwarranted 
claims  of  their  competitors.  The 
situation  was  brought  about  by  the 
same  fundamental  cause  of  present 
difficulties :  the  advertisers'  demand 
for  numbers. 

BUT  what  is  the  difference  if  the 
circulation  exists  but  is  "coun- 
terfeit" circulation  and  nearly  as 
valueless  as  if  it  were  never  printed? 

What  are  some  of  the  most  preva- 
lent bad  tendencies  in  newspaper  cir- 
culation methods  and  what  may  be 
done  to  cure  them?  I  think  they 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes: 

First — Those  methods  which  ap- 
pear to  be  respectable,  and  for  which 
plausible  defenses  may  be  set  up,  but 
in  truth  are  unsound. 

Second — Methods  which  must  be 
characterized  as  nothing  but  con- 
scious and  deliberate  fraud,  no 
matter  how  they  may  be  explained. 

In  the  category  of  methods  which 


are  responsible  for  circulation  infla- 
tion, but  which  are  made  to  appear 
legitimate,  the  forcing  of  newspaper 
sales  in  territory  outside  of  the 
market  area  in  which  the  advertiser 
is  seeking  development,  is  one  of  the 
largest,  probably  the  largest  source 
of  loss  and  deception.  The  jamming 
up  of  sales  within  the  market  area 
by  strong  arm  devices  is  also  a  factor. 

THE  development  of  supposed 
suburban  and  country  circula- 
tion in  thinly  populated  areas  adja- 
cent to  or  actually  outside  of  the 
central  market  is  of  varying  signifi- 
cance in  different  sections  of  the 
country. 

As  we  know,  there  are  centers  in 
the  West  where  the  distribution  of 
newspapers  for  a  couple  of  hundred 
miles  from  a  given  center  is  effective 
because  of  the  long  distances  be- 
tween towns  and  because  people 
travel  many  miles  into  the  center  to 
make  their  purchases.  In  the  more 
thickly  populated  East,  the  same 
conditions  do  not  obtain.  It  is  often 
harder  to  bring  people  into  the  cen- 
tral market  from  a  distance  of  twenty 
miles,  and  sometimes  less,  than  it  is 
to  attract  them  in  sections  of  the 
West  from  distances  exceeding  200 
miles. 

In  many  instances,  the  building  up 
of  numbers  in  circulation  in  small 
towns  and  in  the  country-side  at  con- 
siderable distances  from  the  center 
among  people  who  represent  a  very 
small  response,  and  who  very  infre- 
quently come  to  the  market  where 
advertised  merchandise  is  for  sale, 
is  one  of  the  most  elusive  and  un- 
sound schemes  for  inflating  circula- 
tion for  which  the  advertisers  of  the 
country  are  now  being  taxed  vast 
sums  of  money.  The  securing  and 
maintenance  of  circulation  of  this 
sort,  from  every  angle  of  operation, 
represents  a  maximum  of  expense 
and  a  minimum,  indeed  practically 
nothing,  of  return. 

So  called  "pre-date"  editions  of 
both  morning  and  evening  papers 
are  examples  of  this  sort  of  inflated 
circulation,  but  they  amount  to  little 
compared  with  regular  editions 
which  are  almost  equally  valueless. 

In   the   cities   themselves  sales   at 

abnormal   hours   are   a   large  source 
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TRUE 
TALK 


1  HE  Marshall  Field  idea  holds  good,  in  essence  at  least,  for  department  stores 
of  every  size,  everywhere.  Such  a  store  stands  or  falls  on  its  own  expert  judg' 
ment  of  values  suiting  the  personalities  and  the  purses  of  its  own  special  public. 
Its  very  life  depends  on  wise  selection,  proper  promotion,  speedy  selling — on  its 

own However,  the  merchant  is  a  human  being — he  reacts  normally  to 

advertising  that  touches  his  interests.  Talk  business,  your  business,  to  him;  give 
him  the  facts  and  the  figures;  cultivate  his  favor;  get  him  on  your  side,  and  he 
becomes  your  best  salesman — an  essential,  sizable  unit  in  your  success.     Tell 

and  sell  the  merchant — and  hell  tell  and  sell  the  millions The  most  effec 

tive,  most  economical  way  to  reach  and  influence  the  dry  goods  and  department 
stores  of  the  United  States  is — the  Economist  Group  (Dry  Goods  Economist,  Dry 
Good1;  Reporter,  Drygoodsman — offices  in  principal  cities). 


Newspaper  advertisement  of 


^,;r^;.^n: 


Who  Is  Your 
Purchasing  Agent? 


We  are  not  content  to  act  as  a  manufacturer's 
agent  —  accepting  his  product  as  we  find  it,  and 
your  patronage  as  the  result  of  his  advertising. 

For  we  believe  that  intimate,  daily  contact  with 
our  customers  gives  us  a  more  accurate  knowledge 
of  their  requirements  than  any  manufacturer 
can  possibly  have.  And,  we  believe  further,  that 
out  of  our  broad  experience  with  the  products  of 
many  manufacturers  we  can  show  the  individual 
manufacturer  how  to  make  a  better  product. 

Our  offerings,  therefore,  represent  oUr  choice  of 
the  best  goods  available  in  each  line,  plus  definite 
improvements  we  have  had  incorporated  on  our 
own  account.  Every  article  we  show  was  selected 
and  developed  with  your  interest  as  the-  primary 
consideration  And  we  bespeak  your  patronage 
on  that  basis  alone. 

MARSHALL  FIELD 
&  COMPANY 

4  "  '*       Mantgrr.TbtSurtftrMai 


Marshall  Field  &  Company 
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Selling  the  Company  Store 

The  Industrial  Community  as  an  Outlet  for  Retail  Merchandise 

By  Louis  Spilman 


INDUSTRIAL  communities  can 
be  divided  into  two  classes; 
namely,  (1)  the  community  with- 
in a  larger  city,  and  (2)  the  isolated 
community,  established,  owned  and 
operated  as  a  separate  town  by  coal 
and  metal  mining  companies,  lumber- 
ing concerns  and  general  manufac- 
turing organizations.  It  is  with  this 
second  group  that  we  will  deal 
primarily;  although  many  of  the 
first  group  present  the  same  prob- 
lems and  offer  a  similar  commodity 
outlet,  so  thoroughly  have  they  iso- 
lated themselves  from  the  cities 
surrounding  them. 

The  industrial  company  town  of- 
fers a  valuable  study  for  manufac- 
turers engaged  in  commodity  dis- 
tribution. In  fact,  in  West  Virginia, 
so  important  has  the  subject  become 
that  the  extension  department  of  the 
State  University  but  recently  con- 
ducted a  survey  of  company  towns 
and  rated  them  according  to  neigh- 
borliness,  citizenship,  social  welfare, 
health,  homes,  education,  churches, 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  and 
business  (such  as,  source  of  income, 
home  industry,  condition  of  stores, 
facilities  for  communication,  thrift, 
and  the  relations  existing  between 
capital  and  labor).  The  results  of 
this  survey  show  a  surprising  prog- 
ress in  industrial  communities  over 
those  of  twenty-five  to  forty  years 
ago.     A  comparatively  brief  period. 


Increased  competition,  the  World 
War,  the  present  relationship  be- 
tween capital  and  labor,  have  lifted 
the  industrial  community  to  the 
point  where  it  is  a  city  in  its  own 
right,  with  paved  streets,  comfort- 
able homes,  schools,  churches,  elec- 
tric lights,  moving  picture  theaters, 
and,  what  is  more  important  to 
manufacturers,  retail  stores  such  as 
are  boasted  of  by  few  towns  of  more 
pretentious  population.  The  indus- 
try, forced  to  isolated  places  for  its 
raw  material  and  dependent  upon  it- 
self to  create  a  community  destined 
to  hold  labor,  has  spared  little  ex- 
pense in  making  every  civic  agency  a 
success. 

THESE  company  towns  have  a 
professional  and  salaried  class, 
of  course,  but  the  dominating  popu- 
lation is  of  the  wage  earning  group. 
That  wage  earner  and  his  family 
have  at  their  beck  and  call  infinitely 
more  today  than  had  the  working 
man  of  any  previous  period  of  his- 
tory. They  have  telephones,  automo- 
biles, newspapers,  fashion  magazines, 
greatly  increased  incomes  and  more 
leisure  with  which  to  enjoy  life. 
They  have  become  an  increasingly 
important  factor  in  the  general 
scheme  of  industrial  affaira. 

The  industrial  community  offers 
an  outlet  for  every  kind  of  merchan- 
dise.    Everything  sold  through  the 


average  department  store  can  be 
sold,  and  is  sold,  to  residents  of  in- 
dustrial communities.  They  follow 
the  latest  styles  and  keep  an  eye  on 
prevailing  prices.  They  can  afford 
to  buy,  and  fully  expect  to  have,  a& 
good  clothing  as  any  city  inhabitant. 
Moving  pictures  have  brought  them 
the  outside  world  in  pictures;  news- 
papers have  brought  them  the  outside 
world  in  print;  and  the  automobile 
and  paved  roads  have  taken  them  to 
the  outside  world  in  person. 

Industry  has  met  this  demand  with 
the  establishment  of  retail  stores  of 
more  pretentious  character.  The 
early  stores,  established  in  the  in- 
dustrial community  purely  out  of 
necessity,  gave  the  industry  a  taste 
of  the  profits  that  can  accumulate 
from  a  retail  business,  and  few  in- 
dustries have  idly  stood  by  and  per- 
mitted hundreds  of  dollars  to  be  di- 
verted to  nearby  cities.  And  the  de- 
velopment of  industrial  retail  stores 
has  not  been  brought  about  solely 
because  of  their  potentialities  for 
profit.  Most  employers  realize  the 
importance  of  having  their  employees 
satisfied  with  living  conditions.  They 
have  discovered  that  contented  work- 
men mean  more  efficient  production 
and  fewer  accidents.  Where  the  cor- 
poration controls  the  store  it  can  in- 
sure fair  living  costs  and  good 
quality  of  merchandise  to  its  work- 
men, and  such  things  are  more  con- 

[CONTINUED   ON   PAGE  78] 
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Everything 

an  Advertiser  Wants! 


BREAKING  all  records  for 
daily  newspapers  in  the  State 
of  Ohio,  The  Cleveland  Press  now 
has  a  total  average  daily  circula- 
tion of  227,856.  The  largest  in  its 
history,  the  largest  in  Cleveland's 
history,  the  largest  in  Ohio's  his- 
tory. A  gain  of  5219  in  six 
months;  a  gain  of  16,646  in  twelve 
months;  a  gain  of  26,492  in  18 
months. 

FIRST  in  City  Circulation, 
FIRST  in  City  and  Suburban  Cir- 
culation, FIRST  in  Total  Circu- 
lation! In  Greater  Cleveland 
alone  The  Press  now  has  an  aver- 
age daily  circulation  of  183,759 — 
one  newspaper  to  every  English 
reading  family! 

Everything  an  advertiser  wants! 

1ESS  than  one  year  ago,  the  lead- 
-*  ing  Cleveland  morning  paper 
announced  the  largest  circulation 
contest  ever  sponsored  by  any  Ohio 


paper  —  offering  homes,  automo- 
biles and  cash  awards  totalling 
more  than  $100,000.00. 

The  first  part  of  October,  the 
second  evening  paper  in  Cleveland 
announced  a  similar  circulation 
"drive"  offering  prizes  worth 
$115,000.00. 

One  week  later,  the  same  morning 
paper  which  closed  its  first  contest 
less  than  nine  months  ago,  an- 
nounced "another"  similar  effort, 
out-doing  itself  and  the  second  eve- 
ning paper  by  advertising  its  in- 
tention to  award  prizes  worth  more 
than  $130,000.00. 

BUT  the  circulation  of  The 
Cleveland  Press  today  is  at 
the  highest  point  in  its  entire  his- 
tory—  larger  than  that  of  any 
other  daily  newspaper  in  the  State 
of  Ohio— AND  IT'S  ALL 
LEGITIMATE. 


The  Press  is  the  FIRST 

Advertising  Buy  in 

Cleveland! 


The  Cleveland  Press 


NATIONAL     REPRESENTATIVES: 

250  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 

DETROIT  SAN  FRANCISCO 

FIRST       IN       CLEVELAND 


eaurps-HOWAao 


ALLIED     NEWSPAPERS.    INC. 
410  N.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago 
SEATTLE       :       LOS  ANGELES 

LARGEST       IN       OHIO 
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The  8pt.  Vage 

Oils  *>*"" 


JOSEPH  RICHARDS  sends  me  a 
copy  of  his  book  of  poems,  ''The 
Master  of  My  Boat,"  and  I  shall 
treasure  it.  .  .  .  J.  A.  R.  was  the 
first  advertising  man  I  knew.  Years 
and  years  ago,  one  summer  I  was  at 
Brown's  Inn,  out  at  Newfoundland, 
New  Jersey  (the  inn  has  since  burned) 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richards  came  out 
there  to  spend  a  month.  I  had  long 
been  interested  in  advertising,  knew  all 
about  what  an  agate  line  and  a  pica 
em  were,  and  that  halftones  had 
screens,  but  never  before  had  I  met  an 
"advertising  man"  in  the  flesh.  So 
every  hour  I  spent  talking  with  J.  A. 
R.  was  like  an  hour  at  the  feet  of  some 
great  prophet.  To  hear  him  talk  in 
the  terms  of  the  craft  was  ecstasy! 

At  the  time  his  agency  was  handling 
the  initial  Hawaiian  pineapple  cam- 
paign and  I  coaxed  him  to  let  me  try 
my  hand  at  some  copy.  Good  natured- 
ly  he  told  me  the  facts  about  the  prod- 
uct and  agreed  to  look  at  any  copy  I 
might  submit. 

I  suppose  he  forgot  all  about  it  as 
soon  as  he  returned  to  New  York,  but 
I  didn't.  Nearly  all  the  rest  of  that 
summer  I  burned  midnight  acetylene 
gas  writing  Hawaiian  pineapple  copy. 
And  then,  one  momentous  day  I  em- 
barked for  New  York  and  presented 
myself  at  the  offices  of  Joseph  A.  Rich- 
ards and  Staff  (it  was  then)  in  the 
Tribune  Building.  I  shall  never  forget 
that  visit.  My  future  hung  in  the  bal- 
ance then,  and  J.  A.  R.  unwittingly 
tipped  the  beam  in  favor  of  my  present 
career. 

It  was  this  way:  I  had  the  impres- 
sion that  advertising  as  done  by  a  New 
York  advertising  agency  was  all  a  mat- 
ter of  full-page  advertisements  in  the 
big  magazines,  twelve  or  fifty-two  times 
a  year.  And  as  I  sat  in  the  anteroom 
waiting  for  an  audience  with  Mr.  Rich- 
ards (nervously  clutching  my  sheaf  of 
Hawaiian  pineapple  copy)  a  Butterick 
representative  called  and  asked  to  see 
Mrs.  Overman.  She  came  out  to  the 
rail  and  talked  with  him  and  I  heard 
her  say  that  a  certain  client  rflight  take 
a  quarter  page  in  the  Butterick  Qiiar- 
terly  for  one  insertion.  My  heart  sank! 
Did  I  want  to  be  connected  with  any 
profession  which  dealt  in  measly  quar- 
ter pages  in  a  pattern  publication?  To 
make  it  worse,  the  representative 
seemed  gratified  at  the  half  promise! 
Clearly,  this  was  no  sort  of  business  for 
a  young  man  with  ambition  to  enter! 

Just  then  the  girl  at  the  reception 
desk  said   Mr.  Ric    -rds  would  see  me. 


The  hall  was  long.  Complexes  weren't 
known  then,  but  if  they  had  been  I 
should  have  suffered  from  an  inferior- 
ity one  before  I  arrived  at  Mr.  Rich- 
ards' office.  He  gr?eted  me  graciously, 
remembered  me,  took  the  copy,  read  it 
with  proper  dignity  and  then  sealed  my 
fate  by  saying,  "This  is  really  very 
good — some  of  it  is — better  than  some 
we've  been  using.  The  campaign  is 
over,  but  if  the  Growers'  Association 
authorizes  us  to  start  another  campaign 
I'll  see  if  we  can't  use  some  of  your 
copy." 

The  copy  was  never  used — at  least 
one  reason  being  that  the  Association's 
campaign  was  never  repeated — but  the 
knowledge  of  it  lying  there  in  Joseph 
A.  Richards'  desk  carried  me  through 
a  long  year  of  grubbing  and  held  me 
to  my  intention  of  breaking  into  adver- 
tising. A  double  spread  of  pride  had 
outweighed   a   quarter  page   prejudice! 

And  so  is  it  any  wonder  that  I  shall 
always  cherish  J.  A.  R.'s  book,  with  his 
autograph  on  the  fly-leaf? 
—8-pt— 

There  are  two  sides  to  every  menu. 
One  is  the  shell  fish  to  demi-tasse  side 
and  the  other  is  the  arithmetic  or  art 
side. 

I  reproduce  the  latter  side  of  the 
4  A's  luncheon  menu  at  the  Mayflower 
Hotel,  Washington,  after  William  H. 
Johns  had  indulged  in  his  hobby  of 
after-luncheon  sketching. 


Needless  to  say.  this  unique  Batten 
rough  sketch  is  published  without  an 
insertion  order! 

— 8-pt— 

If  James  W.  Young  performs  all  the 
duties  of  his  new  office  as  President  of 


the  American  Association  of  Advertis- 
ing Agencies  as  acceptably  as  he  did 
as  toastmaster  in  introducing  President 
Coolidge  at  the  banquet  in  Washing- 
ton, he  will  be  a  most  successful 
president. 

Arising  in  his  place  he  said  simply, 
"Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  the  President 
of  the  United  States." 

Whereupon  the  President,  arising  in 
his   place,  said   some  things  about   ad- 
vertising   that    forever    puts    the    pro- 
fession under  his  debt. 
—8-pt— 

I     understand     that     those     "awful 
awnings"  have  already  sold  the  Figit. 
— 8-pt— 

Why  will  advertisers  go  on  trying  to 
sell  their  wares  with  false  claims  when 
the  simple  truth  is  so  much  more  ef- 
fective? 

Just  this  evening  I  have  come  across 
another  example  of  truth  triumphing 
in  the  making  of  a  difficult  sale.  Henry 
Holt  tells  about  it  in  his  book,  "Gar- 
rulities of  an  Octogenarian  Editor": 

In  the  middle  sixties  a  wave  of  malaria 
swept  down  the  Hudson  and  up  the  Sound. 
A  frequent  accompaniment  of  a  country- 
place  advertisement  was :  "No  chills  and 
fever."  Bonner  owned  a  place  in  West- 
chester County  in  the  midst  of  the  malaria, 
which  of  course  he  did  not  wish  to  occupy. 
So  he  published  an  ad  to  this  effect:  "For 
Sale:  A  place  where  there  is  chills  and 
fever,  and  which  I  want  to  get  away  from 
as  fast  as  Fashion  will  take  me."  To  stop 
the  advertisement,  the  owners  of  neighbor- 
ing properties  had  to  get  together  and  take 
his  on  his  own  terms. 

— 8-pt— 

It  never  occurred  to  me  before,  but 
a  coat  of  paint  is  a  symbol  of  faith. 
At  Wilmington,  Delaware,  (I  think)  is 
the  plant  of  "The  Pusey  &  Jones  Com- 
pany, Steel  Ship  Builders." 

As  I  read  the  sign  from  the  train 
window  the  thought  flashed  through  my 
mind,  "Well,  their  business  has  prob- 
ably been  hard  hit  since  the  war — with 
hundreds  of  steel  ships  rusting  at  their 
anchorages  for  the  want  of  buyers." 

And  then  I  noticed  that  the  Pusey 
&  Jones  buildings  were  all  freshly 
painted.  "That  doesn't  look  like  they 
were  ruined,"  said  I  to  myself.  "They 
evidently  have  faith  in  the  future  of 
the  steel  ship  business." 

Paint.  Faith.  May  this  not  be  a 
fresh   copy-angle? 
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Balsam  Wool  Sales  Increase 
100  Per  Cent  in  10  Months- 


1924 


i     ~i 


1925 


Balsam  Wool 

Sales 
in  Milwaukee 


19  26  (Tea Months) 


J- 


V 


"We  feel  that  the  splendid 
coverage  we  secured 
through  The  Milwaukee 
Journal  has  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  remark- 
able record  we  have  made. 

"The  Journal  has  done  much 
to  stimulate  the  idea  of 
home  owning  through  its 
building  material  section  in 
The  Sunday  Journal. 

"Our  newspaper  advertising 
in  Milwaukee  has  been  such 
a  necessary  factor  in  build- 
ing business  that  we  intend 
to  carry  on  a  still  more  ag- 
gressive campaign  in  The 
Journal  next  year  than  in 
the  past." 

From  a  letter  received  by  The 
Milwaukee  Journal  from  the 
manufacturer  of  Balsam  Wool. 


"\. 


f 


DURING  the  first  ten  months  of 
1926,  sales  of  Balsam  Wool  in 
Milwaukee  show  an  increase  of  100 
per  cent  over  the  entire  year  of  1925. 

Advertised  exclusively  in  The  Mil- 
waukee Journal  since  1923,  Balsam 
Wool  has  enjoyed  an  average  annual 
sales  increase  of  78  per  cent. 

The  advertisers  of  Balsam  Wool,  in 
common  with  the  most  successful  ad- 
vertisers in  all  lines,  know  that  a  single 
Milwaukee  newspaper  builds  a  maxi- 
mum volume  of  business  in  this  mar- 
ket at  the  lowest  possible  cost  per  sale. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal,  with  an 
average  net  paid  daily  and  Sunday 
circulation  of  over  150,000,  is  read 
by  more  than  four  out  of  every  five 
Milwaukee  families. 


THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 

FIICST        BY       MERUIT   fjfff 
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I  Gotta  Get  Up  an  Ad 


it  would  grip   and  hold   the  reader  to 
the  end. 

THERE  were,  however,  certain  ele- 
ments of  difference  between  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  two.  The  first  had 
received  his  assignment  from  the  editor 
of  the  magazine — an  order  for  a  fiction 
story — and  the  editor  was  to  pay  him 
five  hundred  dollars  for  the  manuscript. 

The  second  had  received  his  assign- 
ment from  the  copy  chief  of  his  agency 
— a  request  for  a  full  page  advertise- 
ment of  an  automobile — and  an  adver- 
tiser was  to  pay  the  publication  eight 
thousand  dollars  to  publish  it.  There- 
fore, from  a  monetary  standpoint  alone 
this  story  was  to  be  sixteen  times  more 
important  than  the  other. 

There  was  another  difference,  too, 
that  we  should  note  in  passing.  The 
story  of  the  fiction  writer  would  be 
read,  because  people  would  buy  that 
magazine  for  the  purpose  of  reading 
it.  The  advertisement  of  the  second 
writer  must  win  attention  for  itself, 
must  catch  and  hold  interest  in  itself 
in  competition  with  stories,  articles, 
illustrations  planned  and  displayed  by 
an  editor  who  knew  his  audience,  and 
with  a  veritable  broadside  of  other  ad- 
vertisements as  well. 

But  to  get  back  to  our  two  writers 
and  their  tasks.  The  first  was  about  to 
pen  the  opening  paragraph  of  his  story. 
For  days  and  weeks  he  had  been  de- 
veloping in  his  mind  the  plot  of  his 
narrative.  Out  of  a  fertile  imagination 
he  had  created  its  living  characters, 
and  now  he  carried  them  as  he  wrote 
through  an  enthralling  and  entangling 
chain  of  events.  All  the  moving  el- 
ements of  life  were  there — love  and 
mystery  and  romance  and  high  adven- 
ture. And  he  wove  them  into  a  tale 
that  millions  would  read  with  the  eager- 
ness that  never  withholds  response  to 
the  human  touch  wherever  it  may  find 
expression.  And  no  wonder,  for  this 
was  the  opening  paragraph  of  the  en- 
ticing tale  he  told: 

Two  men  emerged  from  the  woods, 
bearing  a  third  on  a  stretcher  between 
them.  They  crossed  the  muddy  road, 
shaping  their  course  for  an  ambulance 
that  stood  there,  its  motor  rumbling 
and  a  faint  ribbon  of  cigarette  smoke 
from  the  seat  showing  that  the  driver 
was  in  his  place  and  ready  to  proceed. 
Another  man  was  at  the  rear  of  the 
ambulance,  closing  and  locking  the  tail 
gate  and  pulling  down  the  rear  curtain. 

"Awright,  Wally,"  called  this  man, 
"that  fixes  us." 

"Git  in,"  said  the  driver,  "an'  we'll 
fade  outta  here." 

And  now  let  us  turn  to  the  second 
writer  and  see  how  he  is  getting  on. 
His  assignment,  you  will  remember, 
was  more  specific.  His  subject  was  pro- 
vided. He  was  to  write  a  story  about 
an  automobile. 


[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  20] 

And  what  a  story  he  had  to  tell! 
Here  was  a  conveyance  more  splendid 
than  any  of  which  Caesar  with  all  his 
chariots  ever  dreamed.  It  had  flaming 
color,  and  impatient  power,  and  breath- 
less speed.  And  what  associations  in 
its  use — open  roads  and  autumn  woods 
— gay  companionship — the  thrill  of  life 
and  love  and  romance  and  high  adven- 
ture— yes,  all  the  elements  that  the 
fiction  writer  had  called  up  from  his 
imagination. 

And  so  our  writer  of  the  advertise- 
ment set  to  work.  Let  us,  however, 
speak  first  for  him  a  word  of  charitable 
consideration.  He  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  he  did  not  have  as  pre- 
cedents for  style  or  inspiration  the 
stories  of  Conrad  or  Kipling  or  McFee. 
He  could  not  escape  from  the  thought 
that  he  was  a  writer  of  advertising. 
His  precedents  must  be  in  the  advertis- 
ing pages  of  the  magazines.  And  so  he 
had  gone  through  them  and  had  care- 
fully noted  in  what  manner  many  of 
the  advertisers  of  automobiles  had  told 
their  tales  before. 

Then  he  did,  perhaps,  the  obvious 
thing.  He  wrote  his  eight  thousand 
dollar  manuscript — and  this  is  the 
story: 

A  GREAT  MODEL  OP  A  GREAT  CAR 
Reputation,  mechanical  superiority, 
and  quality  standards  of  manufacture 
have  combined  to  produce  a  car  of 
stability,  prestige  and  value  heretofore 
unapproached   at   the    price. 

Now  the  most  remarkable  thing  of 
all  is  what  very  likely  happens  when 
that  same  copywriter  goes  home  at 
night.  He  has  produced,  at  the  office  in 
thirty  or  forty  minutes,  as  a  matter 
of  routine,  an  advertisement  that  will 
surely  appear  in  full  page  form  in  a 
great  publication.  And  yet  at  night, 
back  home,  he  returns  to  the  trail  of 
one  of  his  fondest  ambitions.  He  set- 
tles into  his  chair,  slips  a  fresh  sheet  of 
paper  into  his  portable  and  begins  to 
weave  a  tale.  In  the  drawer  of  his  desk 
repose  many  manuscripts  and  almost  a 
complete  set  of  rejection  slips,  but  an 
undying  hope  keeps  telling  him  that  if 
only  he  can  write  a  story  vivid  enough 
in  its  characters,  gripping  enough  in 
its  plot,  interesting  enough  in  its  tell- 
ing, it  will  pass  the  sacred  portals  of 
the  editorial  office.  It  will  actually 
appear  in  the  pages  of  a  magazine. 

WHY  is  it  that  in  the  minds  of  so 
many  copywriters,  fiction  is  one 
thing  and  advertising  another?  Where 
does  the  idea  come  from  that  that  which 
people  like  to  read,  must  be  planned, 
written,  edited,  constructed  with  such 
care;  while  that  which  they  must  be 
tempted  into  reading  can  be  dashed  off 
to  a  set  formula. 

Is  it,  by  chance,  because  they  know 
that  the  fiction  story  must  pass  a  rigid 


editorial  scrutiny  in  order  to  qualify 
for  a  place  in  the  magazine,  whereas 
the  advertisement  is  surely  going  to  be 
published  because  its  price  of  admission 
is  paid? 

I  MAY  be  standing  in  an  open  field 
tempting  the  lightning  to  strike,  but 
I  wish  that  some  morning  every  ad- 
vertiser and  every  agent  might  receive 
in  his  mail  the  announcement  of  a  new 
regulation  governing  the  acceptance  of 
advertising  by  some  outstanding  publi- 
cation. I  wish  that  announcement  might 
read  like  this: 

"Hereafter  all  advertising  copy  sub- 
mitted for  publication  must  adhere  to 
the  same  high  standard  of  literary  qual- 
ity and  of  interest  to  our  readers  that 
governs  the  acceptance  of  manuscripts 
submitted  for  our  regular  depart- 
ments." 

And  of  course  I  would  also  like  to 
see  that  regulation  in  force  just  long 
enough  for  those  who  received  it  to 
appreciate  its  significance. 

I  believe  a  good  bit  of  the  whole  diffi- 
culty lies  in  the  approach  to  copy- 
writing. 

Every  cub  copywriter  for  twenty 
years  has  had  dinned  into  him  the  im- 
portance of  knowing  the  goods  he  is 
to  write  about.  I  remember  well  sitting 
open-mouthed  before  a  master  sales- 
man in  Chicago  in  the  fall  of  1907 
and  hearing  him  lay  down  with  thun- 
derous emphasis  his  famous  first  requi- 
site of  selling,  "It  takes  a  hell  of  a  long 
time  to  say  something  you  don't  know." 
I  agree  with  all  those  who  stress  the 
importance  of  having  your  facts. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  know  some- 
thing and  another  thing  to  tell  about 
it  in  a  way  that  will  interest  the 
folks  you  want  to  reach.  And  exactly 
there  lies  the  difference  between  the  ac- 
cepted approach  to  advertising  and  the 
approach  to  fiction.  The  average  copy- 
writer starts  out  to  write,  filled  to 
bursting  with  the  importance  of  the 
product  he  is  writing  about.  The  suc- 
cessful writer  of  fiction  has  just  the 
opposite  viewpoint.  His  prime  consid- 
eration is  the  people  he  is  writing  for. 
What  do  they  like,  what  will  they  read, 
what  will  interest  them? 

Is  there  any  reason  why  advertising 
copy  should  not  be  approached  from 
the  same  viewpoint? 

I  would  far  rather  have  as  a  begin- 
ner in  advertising  a  person  who  knows 
what  interests  people  than  one  who 
knows  all  about  his  "shoes  and  ships 
and  sealing  wax." 

The  other  day  I  asked  a  notably  suc- 
cessful copy  chief  how  he  selects  the 
members  of  his  staff.  He  answered,  "I 
find  folks  who  can  write." 

One  of  the  greatest  of  advertising 
writers  was  a  highly  successful  editor 
and    editorial    writer    before    he    ever 
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Earning  Its  Slogan 

Machine  shops  where  locomotives  and  autc 
mobiles  and  airplanes  and  typewriters  take  form 
and  motion — 

Machine  shops  all  facing  common  problems  of 
management  and  labor  and  equipment — 

Machine  shops  all  buying  machine  tools,  machine 
parts,  steel,  conveyor  systems,  oil,  belts,  small 
tools — 

Machine  shops  into  which  the  American  Ma' 
chmist  comes  every  week  as  the  guide  to  the 
best  machine  shop  practice  and  the  link  between 
the  men  who  sell  to  the  shop  and  the  men  who 
buy  for  it — 

This  is  how  the  American  Machinist  has  earned 
the  right  to  its  slogan: 
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KO 


OMEHOW  or  other 
"Powers-House"  serv- 
ice fails  to  appeal  to 
the  company  that 
seeks  to  get  rich 
quick  without  an  in- 
vestment  of  hard 
work  and  ample  time. 
Read  the  list  of  P-H 
clients  and  you  will 
find  a  group  of  able, 
responsible,  conserv- 
ative and  successful 
companies. 


ITTiie  ~~ 

Powers  -House 

^Advertising       °' 

HANNA   BUILDING  -r  *    CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


Marsh  K.  Powers,  Pres. 


Frank  E.  House,  Jr.,  V.  Pres.  6?  Gen.  Mgr. 


Gordon  Rieley,  Sec'y 


turned  to  advertising,  and  at  the  mo- 
men  he  is  the  author  of  two  of  the 
best  selling  books  in  America. 

One  of  the  most  successful  individual 
advertisements  I  ever  read  was  written 
by  a  woman  who  had  never  written  an 
advertisement  before  in  her  life.  And, 
stranger  still,  she  did  not  know  she 
was  writing  an  advertisement  when 
she  wrote  it.  She  wrote  a  story  about 
an  advertised  article — wrote  it  in  long 
hand  on  forty-seven  small  sheets  of 
hotel  stationery — and  when  I  found  it 
in  a  pile  of  manuscripts,  I  read  it, 
every  word — because  she  had  the  magic 
touch;  she  knew  how  to  interest  people. 

I  wish  that  for  one  day — just  for 
one  day — every  copywriter  would  try 
to  forget  all  the  rules  and  formulas  he 
ever  learned.  I  wish  he  might  forget 
he  is  a  writer  of  advertising — even 
forget  what  he  is  supposed  to  adver- 
tise— and  start  by  writing  what  he 
honestly  believes  will  interest  the  folks 
he  is  trying  to  reach. 

I  suggest  that  this  day  be  a  holiday 
or  a  Sunday — but  I  believe  the  bene- 
fits will  be  the  same — I  have  a  hunch 
you  might  yourself  become  so  much 
interested  in  writing  advertising  that 
you  would  greet  your  next  -assignment 
with  something  more  than  an  expres- 
sion that  so  many  copywriters  use:  "I 
gotta  get  up  an  ad." 


What  We  Learned 
in  Selling  Direct 

[continued  from  page  34] 


toilet  articles.  Our  premiums  are 
mainly  articles  useful  in  the  home: 
chinaware,  silver,  aluminum  ware, 
kitchen  utensils,  lamps,  small  rugs,  and 
other  useful  articles.  Each  class  is  a 
complement  of  the  other,  both  appeal- 
ing to  the  home  and  family  interests 
of  the  housewife;  the  premium  in  many 
cases  being  useful  in  preparing  and 
serving  the  product.  The  size  and  pack- 
ing of  the  product  unit  is  governed  by 
our  schedule  of  service,  being  ordinarily 
a  quantity  sufficient  to  last  the  average 
household  two  weeks.  In  the  case  of 
coffee,  it  is  a  two-pound  package.  The 
premiums  or  household  articles  are  al- 
ways such  as  may  be  handled  easily 
and  transported  by  the  salesman  in 
his  small  delivery  car.  They  range  in 
price  from  a  five-cent  special  to  a  limit 
of  slightly  under  $5. 

Both  products  and  premiums  are 
sold;  we  give  nothing  away,  and  avoid 
the  suicidal  mistake  of  representing 
the  premium  as  a  present.  Our  prod- 
ucts are  sold  at  prices  well  in  line 
with  those  asked  in  groceries  for  equal 
quality;  our  premiums  also  are  priced 
to  meet  competition.  With  every  car- 
ton of  products  the  customer  receives 
a  profit-sharing  credit  of  a  fixed  sum, 
ranging  from  three  cents  to  twenty 
cents,  dependent  upon  the  product  and 
size  of  package.  These  credits  repre- 
sent to  her  not  a  gratuity  or  a  cut  in 
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On  Books — 

On  Horses — 

On  MCCLURFJS— 


Without 


A 

'■h  Pled  Fw» 
Civijizdliofl 


YOU   probably   possess   some  choice   old  vol- 
umes— books    that    you    have    read    and    re- 
read,  that,   when  taken   from   the   shelf,    fall 
open  at  your  favorite  passages.     They  are  like    old 
horses    that    invariably    turn    into    familiar    drive- 
ways. 

And  that  brings  us  to  McCLURE'S.  As  surely 
as  a  book  falls  open  at  a  favorite  passage,  as  surely 
as  a  horse  turns  into  a  place  where  he  is  accus- 
tomed to  stop — just  so  does  the  new  McCLURE'S 
continue  its  friendship  with  the  readers  of  20  and 
30  years  standing. 

Old  friends,  however,  are  not  enough.  The 
new  McCLURE'S  gains  new  popularity  and  thou- 
sands of  new  friends  every  month.  Circulation  ad- 
vertising appears  in  90  metropolitan  newspapers. 
Sales  are  pushed  by  60,000  distributors.  Circula- 
tion increases  rapidly. 

That  the  new  McCLURE'S  goes  into  the  homes 
to  be  read  and  thumbed  over  by  the  whole  family, 
is  proved  by  results  which  advertisers  receive.  Ad- 
vertising lineage  in  the  November  issue  increased 
44.5%  over  that  in  the  June  number — a  sure  in- 
dication that  shrewd  advertisers  are  fully  aware  of 
the  pulling  power  of  McCLURE'S  with  its  new 
and  old  friends. 

And  because  the  new  McCLURE'S  carries  with 
it  the  one  universal  appeal — the  best  romantic  fic- 
tion— it  cements  old  friends  in  a  closer  bond  and 
holds  its  new  and  younger  friends  just  a.s  favorite 
passages  in  your  old  books  hold  you. 


The  ^Magazine  of  %omanc(D 


R.    E.    BERLIN,    Business    Manager 

119   West   40th    St.,   New   York 

Chicago  Office,  360  N.  Michigan   Ave. 
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yu^L  DuraSheen  Oi$ 


NOT  BECAUSE  they  are  fire-proof,  but 
because  they  are  wear  -  and  -  tear  proof, 
rust-and-dust  proof,  and  because  they  always 
look  bright  no  matter  how  long  they  have  been 
in  use,  did  the  Royal  Insurance  Company,  Ltd., 
select  DuraSheen  Signs  as  the  best,  most 
economical  signs  for  their  use. 

Unlike  ordinary  signs,  DuraSheen  Signs  are 
made  of  highest  grade  porcelain,  fused  into 
heavy  sheet  steel  at  1800°  Fahrenheit — they 
are  permanent  signs. 

Whatever  your  line  of  business, 
DuraSheen  Lifetime  Porcelain 
Enamel  Signs  will  insure  greater  sales  for 
your  products  at  those  two  important  places — 
at  the  point  of  sale,  and  enrcute  to  the  point 
of  sale!  Always  bright  and  cheerful,  with 
colors  never  dimmed,  they  daily  build  sales 
and  good  will  for  your  products. 

THE  BALTIMORE  ENAMEL 
and    NOVELTY    COMPANY 


MT.    WINANS 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


200  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


VERSATILITY 

No  advertising 
medium  possesses 
the  wide  variety  of 
uses  of  porcelain 
enamel  signs. 
DuraSheen  Life- 
time Porcelain  En- 
amel Signs  are  in 
daily  use,  year  in, 
year  out, 

on  Stores,  Factories 
and  Buildings  of 
every  kind 
as  Counter,  Window 
and  Inside  Display 
signs 

on  Boulevards, 
Country  Roads  and 
Sidewalks, 
on  Automobiles, 
Trucks  and  Wagons 
on  and  in  Trains, 
Street  Cars  and 
Stations 

on  Windows,  Doors 
and  Door-Steps 
on        Machinery, 
Tools,   and    Heavy 
Equipment 

In  fact,  every- 
where and  for  every 
purpose,  colorful, 
durable  DuraSheen 
Lifetime  Signs,  in 
many  shapes  and 
sizes,  are  ever  on 
the  job. 


DuraSheen 

Porcelain  fused  into  Steel  — 

Lifetime  Signs 


price,  but  a  saving  through  our  buying 
power,  direct  method  of  distribution 
and  avoidance  of  charge  accounts  in  the 
ordinary  sense.  She  is  permitted  to 
apply  the  credits  toward  payment  for 
premiums,  which  are  advanced  to  her 
on  account.  She  may  also  buy  our 
premiums  for  cash,  just  as  she  buys 
our  products. 

Nothing  is  "peddled"  from  the  de- 
livery car;  both  products  and  premiums 
are  sold  from  sample  or  description 
for  delivery  on  a  later  regular  call. 
The  salesman  carries  with  him  on  his 
car,  aside  from  a  few  samples  for  use 
in  taking  orders,  only  articles  for  which 
he  has  bona  fide  orders  from  regular 
customers. 

THERE  is  nothing  spectacular  and 
nothing  misrepresented  or  over- 
drawn in  our  offer  to  the  housewife.  We 
guarantee  high  quality  and  give  her 
reasonable  price  economy,  but  stress 
particularly  the  fact  that  there  is  fur- 
ther economy  to  be  obtained  by  her 
in  the  careful  use  and  not  abuse  of 
quality.  Aside  from  that,  our  appeal 
is  entirely  to  her  desire  for  a  conve- 
nient, courteous,  thoughtful,  accommo- 
dating and  useful  service.  That  our 
clientele  is  growing,  our  rate  of  cus- 
tomer turnover  decreasing,  and  our 
business  prospering,  convinces  us  that 
the  American  housewife  wants  and  ap- 
preciates what  we  have  to  offer  through 
our  direct  service  to  her  home. 

Going  regularly  into  the  homes  of 
an  average  of  400  housewives,  twenty- 
six  times  each  year,  the  service  sales- 
man must  be  a  man  of  pleasing  per- 
sonality: clean,  courteous,  prompt  and 
respectful.  He  must  gain  and  retain 
the  customer's  good  will  toward  him- 
self as  well  as  toward  his  merchandise 
and  his  company.  He  must  make  no 
claims  that  he  cannot  substantiate,  and 
must  make  good  every  assertion  and 
promise  he  does  make.  He  is  author- 
ized to  guarantee  complete  satisfac- 
tion with  every  purchase  and  is  ex- 
pected to  make  good  that  guarantee. 
Our  salesmen  are  selected  with  these 
requirements  in  mind,  and  are  care- 
fully trained  to  consider  their  custom- 
ers' interests  their  own,  to  value  the 
housewife's  good  will  above  everything 
else,  and  to  build  their  own  success  and 
that  of  Jewel  on  the  regular  patronage 
of  their  satisfied  customers. 

As  the  salesman  must  serve  from 
thirty-five  to  fifty  customers  every 
day,  the  time  he  may  spend  with  each 
is  very  limited.  He  displays  a  certain 
few  selected  articles,  both  products  and 
premiums,  each  trip.  His  display  pro- 
gram, and  sales  and  service  talk,  is 
changed  and  prearranged  every  two 
weeks.  The  articles  displayed  and  ser- 
vice factors  emphasized  are  rotated 
so  that  every  item  and  feature  is 
brought  to  every  customer's  attention 
several  times  during  the  year.  He  is 
furnished  with  selling  arguments,  the 
facts  as  to  each  product  and  premium; 
carefully  schooled  in  what  he  shall  say 
and  do,  and  how;  and  encouraged  to 
develop  his  own  initiative  by  putting 
into  use  what  he  has  been  taught  about 
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NEXT  TO  THINKING  MATTER 


HE  magazine  as  such  has  had  its  changing  phases. 

Many  years  ago  it  was  chiefly  a  vehicle  for  litera- 
ture. There  still  survive,  particularly  abroad,  some 
magazines  which  carry  on  that  tradition  unaltered. 

Then  for  a  period  the  American  magazine  field 
appeared   to  be  dominated   by  journalistic  purpose. 
Current  public  affiairs  were  made  appetizing  to  millions. 

And  of  late  the  bait  for  large  circulations  has  been  entertainment. 

It  is  entirely  too  easy  to  disparage  each  of  these  phases  of  the  maga- 
zine by  a  catch-word,  such  as  "high-brow"  and  "muck-rake"  and 
"dumb  Dora."  That  is  not  our  purpose  here.  Entertainment,  for 
example,  is  a  legitimate  function  of  the  printed  page,  and  those  many 
magazines  which  thrive  by  entertaining  people,  of  whatever  grade 
of  intelligence,  are  useful  and  could  ill  be  spared. 

We  rise  merely  to  point  out  that  there  are  also  certain  magazines 
which  have  not  been  swayed  by  passing  fashions  in  editing,  which 
were  not  in  the  past  muck-rakers  and  are  not  in  the  present  arenas  for 
entertainment.  Among  these  have  been  for  a  long  enough  period  to 
make  the  point  positive,  The  Quality  Group  magazines. 

They  have  consistently  held  to  their  conception  of  a  magazine, 
which  is  not  far  from  the  original  meaning  of  the  word,  signifying  a 
place  where  things  are  brought  together  to  be  drawn  upon  when 
needed. 

They  gather  and  give  out  literature,  but  they  are  not  merely 
literary. 

They  are  charged  with  current  fact  and  opinion,  but  they  are  not 
merely  journalistic. 

They  contain  and  generously  supply  entertainment,  but  they  are 
not  merely  entertaining. 

They  know  that  there  are  just  as  many  people  as  there  ever  were 
who  want  magazines  in  which  literature,  journalism,  and  entertain- 
ment are  kept  in  suitable  proportion.  They  see  clearly  and  meet  the 
demand  of  those  who  are  not  content  to  buy  magazines  just  for 
momentary  entertainment.  They  have  not  yielded  to  the  mania  for 
millions  of  readers,  being  unwilling  to  surrender,  for  the  sake  of 
drawing  millions,  their  standards  of  good  literature  and  earnest 
public  purpose. 

The  reward  for  this  steadfastness  to  a  publishing  ideal  is  the 
loyalty  of  700,000  readers  who  appreciate  that  ideal.  And  a  further 
reward  is  the  recognition  by  a  large  body  of  astute  advertisers  that  it 
is  not  enough  to  advertise  to  millions,  that  it  is  necessary  to  reach 
this  substantial  nucleus  of  people  who  have  intelligence,  buying 
power,  and  social  leadership,  and  that — 

When  you  advertise  in  The  Quality  Group  you  are  next  to 
thinking  matter. 

THE  QUALITY  GROUP 

285  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY 
THE   GOLDEN    BOOK    MAGAZINE 
HARPER'S  MAGAZINE 


REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 
SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE 
THE  WORLD'S  WORK 


Over  700,000  Copies  Sold  Each  Month 
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Hhe  Sign  of 
Stability 
loundGnly 
"New  York  City  Milk  Shed" 

"THIS  sign  is  frequently  seen  in  driving  through  the  beautiful  coun- 
try which  supplies  New  York  City  with  fluid  milk  for  daily  con- 
sumption.    Wherever  seen,  there  is  an  air  of  progress  and  stability. 
Usually  a  community  leader  lives  there. 

The  average  member  of  the  Dairymen's  League  has  an  investment 
of  some  $200  in  this  great  co-operative  organization.  Every  year,  he 
sells  through  it  several  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  milk.  He  subscribes 
to  the  Dairymen's  League  News,  paying  for  it  the  full  subscription 
price.  He  is  nearly  always  a  member  of  the  County  Farm  Bureau,  the 
Grange  and  other  organizations  for  community  welfare.  In  short,  he 
is  a  substantial  citizen  and  a  leader  among  his  neighbors. 

This  community  of  interest  gives  to  the  circulation  of  the  Dairy- 
men's League  News  a  uniformity  never  found  in  papers  of  a  more  gen- 
eral nature.  This  uniformity  in  buying  habits  and  purchasing  power 
makes  the  Dairymen's  League  News  supreme  in  its  field. 

Through  no  other  medium  can  you  be  sure  of  reaching  even  half 

the  progressive  dairymen  of  "The  New  York  City  Milk  Shed."  To 

effectively  and  economically  cover  this  territory,  we  recommend  that 
you  schedule  the  "News,"  together  with  one  general  farm  paper. 

A  request  will  bring  Sample  Copy  and  Rate  Card 


Dairy  farms  of  this 
area    supply    New 


•The!  !j 
Dairy!  i 
Paper! ' 

.      of  the 

New  York  City 
Milk  Shed" 


DAIRYMENS 

Se  agit  e  ^ 

News 


New  York 
120  West  42nd  Street 
W.  A.  Schreyer,  Bus.  Mgr. 
>  6081 


Chicago 

10  S.  La  Salle  Street 

John  D.  Ross 

Phone  State  3652 


celling  and  maintaining  good-will. 
He  is  instructed  to  follow  up  the 
sale  of  each  article,  to  insure  its  giv- 
ing satisfaction,  and  to  keep  the  cus- 
tomer supplied  continuously  with  every 
Jewel  product  she  has  tried  and  found 
to  her  liking.  Coffee  being  so  impor- 
tant an  item  with  us,  he  devotes  spe- 
cial attention  to  that  service.  He 
learns  the  number  of  coffee  drinkers 
in  each  customer's  family,  their  tastes 
and  preferences,  how  she  stores  and 
brews  the  coffee,  how  much  she  uses 
per  cup,  and  what  service  she  requires 
to  keep  her  continually  supplied  with- 
out accumulating  an  overstock  to  de- 
teriorate with  age.  While  he  supplies 
enough  to  prevent  her  from  being  com- 
pelled to  buy  elsewhere  between  calls, 
he  is  equally  eager  to  avoid  oversell- 
ing. He  makes  himself  her  coffee  ad- 
viser as  well  as  her  coffee  supplier. 

WHILE  good  coffee  costs  more  per 
pound  than  poor,  it  also  goes 
farther  and  makes  more  cups  per  pound 
than  the  inferior  article,  if  properly  pre- 
pared. It  is,  therefore,  more  economi- 
cal for  the  housewife  who  is  informed. 
This  fact,  coupled  with  the  five  cents 
profit-sharing  credit  she  receives  with 
every  pound  purchased,  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  the  salesman  to  accomplish 
a  very  definite  saving  for  the  customer 
on  her  coffee  budget,  while  at  the  same 
time  giving  her  a  uniform,  fresh  bev- 
erage. 

With  many  of  our  other  products  a 
similar  situation  exists,  and  our  sales- 
man establishes  a  like  relationship 
with  the  customer,  affecting  as  large 
a  portion  of  his  line  as  is  possible.  If 
he  introduces  a  product  and  is  told  that 
the  customer  is  supplied,  he  makes  note 
of  the  quantity  she  has  and  again 
brings  the  item  to  her  attention  when 
he  has  reason  to  feel  that  she  is  ready 
to  re-stock.  As  already  stated,  once 
she  is  supplied  with  the  Jewel  brand, 
he  makes  it  his  business  to  keep  her 
supplied,  whether  it  be  coffee  or  any 
other  of  some  fifty  items. 

Is  it  not  readily  apparent  that  such 
a  service  can  be  rendered  only  by  one 
who  calls  personally  in  the  consumer's 
home,  and  is  under  the  direct  super- 
vision and  control  of  the  supplier?  I 
am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
no  manufacturer  can  hope  to  have  his 
product  so  presented,  supplied  and 
made  acceptable  to  his  ultimate  con- 
sumer through  the  medium  of  inde- 
pendent middlemen,  over  whom  he  has 
no  control,  whose  only  interest  in  his 
product  is  that  of  immediate  profit, 
and  who  have  many  other  interests. 
Moreover,  can  anyone  doubt  that  the 
product  merchandised  in  the  way  I 
have  described  has  readier  acceptance 
in  the  average  American  home  than 
the  one  offered  impersonally,  through 
the  printed  page  and  over  the  grocer's 
counter? 

No  doubt  it  has  already  occurred  to 
you  that  such  a  system  of  direct  dis- 
tribution requires  trained  salesmen  and 
thorough  supervision.  That  is  very 
true,  but  so  does  any  effective  and  effi- 
cient system  today. 
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Business  Management 
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vinced  himself  that  high  wages  induce 
a  higher  productive  return  from  labor. 

The  working  man  in  turn  is  coming 
to  realize  that  automatic  machinery  is 
a  friend,  not  an  enemy.  He  sees  that 
it  is  obtaining  for  him  a  greater  op- 
portunity for  leisure,  that  he  is  com- 
ing to  work  more  with  his  brains  and 
less  with  his  hands,  and  it  is  quite 
noticeable  that  both  employers  and 
employees  are  becoming  aware  of  the 
fact  that  that  portion  of  factory  bur- 
den called  unproductive  labor,  is  ex- 
cessive in  most  instances  and  can  be 
reduced  by  direct  labor  becoming  more 
intelligent  and  assuming  a  greater  re- 
sponsibility. 

Men  get  out  of  life  only  that  which 
they  put  in  it.  If  happiness  is  to  issue 
from  the  mill  of  life,  the  material  con- 
stituents of  happiness  must  be  placed 
in  the  hopper  for  grinding  and  refin- 
ing. The  proceeds  of  a  man's  activity 
are  merely  the  sum  of  the  knowledge 
he  has  acquired.  Intelligence,  initi- 
ative, thought  put  into  the  day's  work, 
produce  success. 

Progress  is  always  slow,  but  there 
is  manifest  evidence  that  all  classes  of 
our  citizens  are  growing  in  intelli- 
gence, that  education  is  spreading  and 
that  we  are  working  toward  a  better 
understanding  as  between  man  and 
man  and  as  between  art  and  science 
and  business. 

The  present  commercial  age  is  de- 
veloping wonderful  men.  The  finest 
brains  of  today  are  in  the  research  de- 
partments of  medicine,  chemistry  and 
industry,  reducing  in  the  crucible  of 
experimental  thought  conceptions  into 
anti-toxins,  into  greater  power-produc- 
ing and  labor-saving  machinery,  into 
practical  merchandising  and  sales 
methods  and  into  the  saving  of  waste 
all  along  the  line. 

One  may  well  be  optimistic  as  to  the 
future  of  American  industry.  There 
will  be  undoubtedly  periods  of  rest, 
of  reorganization  and  integration,  all 
of  which  is  natural  and  healthy,  but 
for  the  long  pull  the  general  business 
of  this  country  looks  good  to  me. 


A.  N.  P.  A.  Holds  Contest 

THE  prize  contest  to  advertise 
newspaper  advertising  which  was 
begun  by  the  Bureau  of  Adver- 
tising, American  Newspaper  Publish- 
ers Association,  on  September  30,  has 
attracted  attention  all  over  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

This  is  the  last  month  for  joining 
the  competition.  Advertisements  to 
secure  consideration  must  reach  the 
New  York  office,  270  Madison  Avenue, 
at  the  close  of  business  on  Monday, 
November  30. 

The  first  prize  is  $300,  second  $150, 
and  third  $50. 


somewhere 

we  came  across 

the  phrase 

'enlightened  selfishness 
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Detroit  Market 
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spend  in  the 
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Ufie  OPEN  FORUM 

Individual  Views  Frankly  Expressed 


A  More  Equitable  Basis 

THE  November  3  issue  of  Advertis- 
ing &  Shilling  reached  the  writer's 
desk  this  morning.  The  article,  "High- 
er Advertising  Rates,"  was  read  before 
the  writer  even  took  time  to  take  off 
his  coat.  Mr.  Hotchkin  has  undoubted- 
ly struck  a  vital  point  and  there  can  be 
no  question  but  that  the  advertising 
trend  will  be  in  the  direction  he  points 
out. 

For  some  time  past  the  writer  has 
felt  that  advertising  must  be  oscillat- 
ing, like  many  other  activities,  from 
one  extreme  to  another,  and  that,  after 
all,  it  must  assume  a  more  equitable 
basis.  I  agree  that  this  is  not  the 
note  recently  sounded  by  Mr.  Rand,  but 
we  cannot  help  but  wonder  if  manufac- 
turers, with  but  few  exceptions,  are  not 
striving  too  hard  to  maintain  over- 
heads brought  about  by  increased 
manufacturing  facilities  during  the 
war  period. 

C.  B.  Mathes,  Sales  Manager 
The  Conklin  Pen  Company, 
Toledo,  Ohio 


Competition  in  Advertising 

ALL  men  are  naturally  selfish,  and 
generally  it  is  excessive  selfish- 
ness that  results  in  self-destruction  in 
either  one  form  or  the  other.  And  it  is 
quite  likely  that  this  same  excessive 
selfishness  will  eventually  destroy  the 
very  profitable  publishing  business  of 
the  present  era.  I  am  referring  par- 
ticularly to  the  bulky  magazines  and 
newspapers  that  are  now  being  printed. 

The  article  of  Mr.  Hotchkin  in  Ad- 
vertising and  Selling  is  uncomfort- 
ably near  the  truth.  Competition  in 
advertising  is  rapidly  approaching  the 
danger  point.  The  law  of  diminishing 
returns  is  now  in  operation  and  a  real 
advertising  crash  is  in  the  offing. 

It  would  seem  a  wise  policy  to  have 
many  articles  similar  to  the  one  by  Mr. 
Hotchkin  appear  in  your  columns.  It 
is  far  better  to  avoid  the  possible  dan- 
ger than  to  drive  ignorantly  full  speed 
ahead. 

S.  Van  Wie,  Advertising  Manager, 

Beech-Nut  Packing   Company, 

Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 


More  Congestion! 

I  HAVE  read  in  a  recent  issue 
"Higher  Advertising  Rates — Small- 
er Space  Units?"  by  W.  R.  Hotchkin. 
Personally  I  expect  to  see  still  more 
congestion:  billboards  ninety  feet  high, 
magazine  pages  as  large  as  those  of 
newspapers,    high-speed     rotary    color 


presses  housed  in  airdomes,  they'll  be 
so  big. 

Why?  Because  the  income  of  every- 
one— papermaker,  publisher,  agency, 
advertising  manager — is  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  congestion ;  and  they  all 
want  increased  income. 

If  the  income  of  some  of  these  gentle- 
men were  in  inverse  proportion  to  the 
congestion — but  that  not  only  wouldn't 
prevent  Mr.  Hotchkin's  "battle  of  the 
century"  but  would  call  out  an  army 
of  engravers,  electrotypers  and  ink- 
makers  to  wage  another  war. 

But,  you  say,  that  doesn't  answer  the 
question.     Who  said  it  did? 

C.    H.   Barr, 
Associate    Mills, 
Holyoke,  Mass. 


Advertising  and  America 

MR.  R.  D.  MANSFIELD'S  letter 
"Copy  Cats"  is  "the  cat's 
pajamas."  He  is  right  when  he  says 
that  a  star  idea  cannot  be  successfully 
copied.  If  it  could,  it  wouldn't  be  a 
star  idea. 

It  is  given  to  but  few  to  soar  to  the 
heights  of  a  grand  romance,  in  adver- 
tising or  any  other  place;  but  in  the 
case  of  advertising,  built  upon  univer- 
sal principles  which  are  unchanging 
with  the  changing  of  the  years  and 
fashions,  a  great  door  is  open  to  "shine 
as  the  sun  in  the  high  places  of  the 
heavens." 

True  and  rare  genius  may  find  such 
a  sphere ;  especially  in  America,  a  field 
for  the  realization  of  its  fondest  hopes 
and  dreams.  Why  especially  in  Amer- 
ica? Because  the  genius  of  America, 
itself,  flows  from  the  same  universal 
principles  upon  which  true  advertising- 
must   rest. 

William  E.  Kerrish, 

Boston  Gear  Works  Sales  Co., 

Boston,  Mass. 


Speculative  Builders 

I  HAVE  read  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest  the  article  "Marketing 
Building  Material  for  the  Homes  of 
Millions,"  in  your  Oct.  6  issue. 

An  unnamed  authority  is  quoted  in 
this  article  as  saying  that  "the  real 
selling  of  homes  is  done  by  the  specula- 
tive builder  and  that  70  per  cent  of 
the  homes  sold  are  sold  by  this  method 
and  that  the  speculative  builder  is  in 
most  cases  a  carpenter-contractor." 

The  speculative  builder  today  is  pro- 
viding approximately  70  per  cent  of 
all  the  new  homes  and  apartments. 
Since  the  war  these  men  have  been 
quite  rapidly  taking  over  the  residen- 


tial building  of  the  country,  and  have 
consistently  built  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  such  structures  within  the  last 
four  years.  Investigators  now  agree 
that  the  percentage  will  run  as  high  as 
90  per  cent  within  a  few  years. 

The    important    part    of    it    is    that 
the  speculative  builder  is  not  in  most 
cases    a    carpenter-contractor,    but    a 
real  estate  operator  or  realtor.     It  is 
true    that    some    carpenter-contractors 
and  some  of  a  good  many  other  pro- 
fessions are  building  homes  and  apart- 
ments for  others  on  a  speculative  basis, 
but  I  am  sure  that  if  you  were  to  in- 
vestigate this  building  throughout  the 
country,  you  would  find  at  least  90  per 
cent  of  it  being  carried  on  by  realtors. 
H.  H.  Bede,  Adv.  Manager, 
National  Real  Estate  Journal, 
Chicago. 


A  Representative  Replies 

AS  I  am  a  publication's  represen- 
tative, I  am  quite  interested  in 
Mr.  Lemperly's  letter  in  your  editorial 
columns  recently.  Frankly,  I  have  a 
good  deal  of  sympathy  with  him;  and 
I  also  have  more  sympathy  with  the 
agency. 

It  is  my  great  privilege  to  enjoy  a 
large  number  of  agency  friends  here 
in  the  New  York  territory,  and  very 
often  while  I  am  interviewing  them  it 
is  amazing  to  me  to  see  the  amount 
of  patience  they  display  with  the  enor- 
mous number  of  representatives  who 
call  to  see  them — the  courtesy  seems 
never  ending  and  never  failing. 

In  the  final  analysis,  however,  I  am 
selling  something,  and  the  only  way 
I  can  sell  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is 
to  get  in  contact  with  my  prospective 
customer.  I  am  wondering  what  Mr. 
Lemperly's  attitude  would  be  if  all  the 
hardware  stores  or  distributors  of 
Sherwin  &  Williams  products  sent  him 
a  letter  and  told  him  that  they  couldn't 
possibly  interview  any  salesmen  from 
S.  &  W.  and  other  paint  concerns. 

When  you  boil  the  whole  thing  down, 
isn't  it  a   question  of  cooperation? 

We  are  all  in  business  to  make  a 
living  and  to  make  that  living  not  at 
someone's  expense  but  rather,  in  the 
spirit   of   service   and    cooperation. 

Apparently    Mr.    Lemperly's   idea    is 
to  interview  these  representatives  only 
when  he  wants  something,  and  only  in- 
directly.    Isn't  it  a  little  selfish? 
J.  Strickland  King,  Eastern  Mgr., 
National  Petroleum  News. 


Editor's  Note:  Mr.  King's  letter  is  the 
first  of  a  veritable  deluge  of  comments  on 
our  recent  editorial.  Numerous  others, 
commenting  on  both  sides  of  the  question, 
will  be  published  in  our  next  issue. 
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ROSS  CRANE 

as  sketched  by 
Who's  Who  in  America 


Architect,     Decorator,     Art 
Critic  and  Lecturer 

Six  years  Director  of  Ex- 
tension  Department   of  Art 
Institute   of   Chicago 

Founder    of   Better    Homes 

Movement     and     Better 

Homes  Institute 

Author  of  "The  House  and 
Home  Builder,"  "Home 
Furnishing  and  Decoration" 

Educational  Director  of  the 
American     Homes     Bureau 


ROSS    CRANE 

Director    of    the    A  merican    Homes 

Bureau    and    a    National    Leader    in 

Home  Decoration 

Has  Joined  the  Editorial  Staff  of 

better  Homes  and  Gardens 


FOR  years,  Ross  Crane  has  had  a  promi- 
nent part  in  developing  greater  interest 
in  attractive  interior  furnishing. 

Through  his  authoritative  books  on  Interior 
Decorating,  Ross  Crane  has  contributed 
much  to  the  beauty  and  good  taste  of  thou- 
sands of  American  homes. 

Beginning  with  the  January  issue,  Mr. 
Crane  will  conduct  the  Interior  Decoration 
Department  of  BETTER  HOMES  and 
GARDENS  with  an  article  in  every  issue 
of  the  magazine. 

Securing  Mr.  Crane  to  take  charge  of  this 
important  work  is  directly  in  line  with  the 
editorial  character  by  which  BETTER 
HOMES  and  GARDENS  has  built  a  circu- 
lation of  more  than  850,000. 


850,000   CIRCULATION    GUARANTEED 

RetterHomes 

and  gardens 


E.  T.  MEREDITH,  PUBLISHER 


DES  MOINES,  IOWA 
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We  are  viewed  with  alarm 
— two  years  ago 


Just  two  years  ago  this  issue,  "A  &  S" 
ran  this  editorial: 

Advertising's    Gravest    Problem 

We  think  the  gravest  problem  facing 
advertising  at  this  time  is  that  of 
digesting  and  assimilating  the  mass  of 
organization  and  standardization  it 
has  swallowed  in  the  past  few  years 
without  sacrificing  the  very  elements 
that  make  for  effective  advertising, 
namely,    originality    and    individuality. 

"Bunk,"  says  we,  "and  Kendall  didn't 
really  mean  it  I" 

Does  A  &  S  have  an  editorial  closing 
date?  An  editorial  schedule  for  months 
ahead?  Editorial  rules  about  dotting 
eyes  and  crossing  tees?  A  standard 
time  for  fretting  on  the  job,  a  standard 
make-up,  a  standard  aim  in  life? 

You  bet  it  has  and  yet  it  sparkles  twice 
a  month  in  spite  of  "standardization."' 


Once  a  western  magazine  had  an  orig- 
inal and  very  individual  editor.  Some- 
times, though,  he  was  hard  to  locate. 
One  editorial  closing  day,  so  the  story 
goes,  he  cabled  the  bulk  of  the  issue 
from  Paris.  That  was  the  end  of  that 
job. 

Then  he  joined  an  agency.  Principals 
and  clients  might  tear  their  hair  and 
closing  dates  go  hang.  Folks  who 
wanted  this  chap's  stuff  had  to  wait 
until  his  hunches  worked.  Good  stuff, 
too,  when  it  arrived  but  soon  he  went 
away  from  there.  An  "ad"  in  time  had 
proved  worth  nine. 


Nobody  wants  to  standardize  expres- 
sion, but  advertising  machinery  has  be- 
come too  intricate  not  to  run  on  a  well- 
oiled  schedule,  with  every  false  motion 
out  that  can  be  cut. 


Nobody  around  our  shop  wants  to 
hamper  the  creative  man.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  want  to  create  more  time  for 
productive  work  by  showing  him  short- 
cuts to  make  necessary  routine  easier. 

Lynn  Ellis  has  been  doing  just  that  for 
fifteen  years — teaching  his  men  to  save 
themselves  and  yet  keep  tinte  by  the 
forelock.  His  crews  withal  have  batted 
hicrh  in  quality  of  output,  as  keen  for 
original  and  individual  expression  as 
the  wildest  genius  that  ever  ignored  a 
closing  date. 


No,  Mr.  Kendall,  standardization  of 
things  that  must  be  done  again  and 
again  is  not  the  gravest  menace  to  ef- 
fective advertising.  The  danger  lies 
rather  in  keeping  on  with  the  old  idea 
that  successful  advertising  is  inspired, 
when  nowadays  we  see  it  more  and 
more  as  a  sober  engineering  problem. 

It's  time  to  revise  that  editorial.  We 
might  suggest  an  old  Burroughs  text, 
"Since  all  are  agreed  that  two  and  two 
make  four,  why  not  put  the  brain  to 
nobler  tasks?"  Only  Lynn  Ellis,  Inc., 
aims  to  save  a  higher  type  of  brain  than 
did  the  adding  machine. 

We  believe  the  advertising  executive  is 
more  than  ready  for  simplified  practices 
that  will  save  creative  manpower. 
We've  given  you  a  13-time  contract  in 
order  to  tell  your  readers  about  the 
first  and  only  corporation  in  the  world 
dedicated  exclusively  to  betterment  of 
the  advertising  service  machine. 

Tell  them  to  get  our  "What  Next?" 
folder,  all  about  our  betterment  engi- 
neering service—you  get  one,  too,  before 
rewriting  that  editorial. 


LYNN  ELLIS,  Inc. 


Advertising  Relations  and  Management 
One  Madison  Avenue,  Room  346,  Desk  C  — 15 


FREE 


S.  ROLAND  HALL'S  NEW  GREAT 

BOOK— GETTING  AHEAD  IN 
ADVERTISING  AND  SELLING! 

There  are  no  strings  attached  to  this  offer — no 
salesmen— nothing  to  pay.  In  order  to  introduce 
you  to  the  books  of  S.  Roland  flail,  we  will  send 
you.  ABSOLUTELY  FREE,  his  latest  book  GET- 
TING AHEAD  IN  ADVERTISING  AND  SELL- 
ING. This  meaty  little  volume  tells  you  how  to 
break  Into  the  advertising  and  Bellini;  Held — how 
to  get  a  job  and  how  to  bold  it ;  how  to  get  spare- 
hour  experience;  how  to  establish  your  own  adver- 
tising service  business.  This  book  is  yours,  FREE 
for  the  asking.     SeDd  for  your  copy  today — NOW! 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  370  7th  Ave.,  New  York 


Researches 
for  New 
Copy  Slants 

The  right  way  to  strike  a  fresh  advertising 
copy  note  is  have  us  make  a  survey  of  copy 
appeals.  A  nation-wide  organization  is  ready 
for  the  purpose;  and  on  household  goods  we 
have  the  Ap*pIecroft  Home  Experiment  Sta- 
tion available. 

The  Business  Bourse 

J.  George  Frederick,  Pres, 
15  W.  37th  St.     (Wisconsin  5067)     New  York 

In    London.    Business    Research   Services,    Ltd. 


Inflated  Circulations 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  38] 

of  waste  and  loss.  Evening  papers 
which  are  issued  early  in  the  morning: 
and  morning,  papers  which  are  issued 
early  at  night,  in  the  main,  represent 
nothing  but  forced  figures.  They  are 
unsupported  by  the  news  and  by  natu- 
ral reader  demand,  and  secured  usually 
by  the  indirect  payment  of  men  and 
boys  with  whom  arrangements  are 
made  to  make  a  showing  of  an  average 
"net  paid"  sale. 

AS  many  of  you  are  aware,  this  is 
known  in  the  circulation  "game"  as 
"eating  returns."  The  publisher  sets 
up  the  hypocritical  explanation  that  he 
is  "getting  representation."  What  he 
actually  does  is  pay  a  news-boy,  or 
usually  a  grown  man  and  some  "strik- 
ers," a  certain  sum  per  week  to  push 
his  paper  during  unusual  hours  at 
points  where  no  legitimate  demand 
would  yield  to  the  boy  enough  profit  to 
warrant  his  putting  in  his  time.  The 
boy  pays  for  a  certain  number  of 
papers  every  day,  whether  he  sells 
them  or  not.  He  can  afford  to  do  this 
and  still  have  a  handsome  profit  be- 
cause of  the  weekly  cash  payment  made 
to  him  for  "representation,"  or  on  some 
other  account.  The  result  is  increased 
"net  paid"  circulation  which  is  false. 
When  carried  through  on  a  large 
scale  by  one  or  two  papers  in  a  given 
field  it  compels  others  to  meet  the  situ- 
ation or  forego  adequate  selling  out- 
lets on  the  streets. 

Another  abuse,  intended  to  accom- 
plish the  same  purpose  is  the  rebate 
to  wholesalers  in  return  for  payments 
to  the  circulation  department,  which 
represent  supposed  net  sale  of  papers, 
when  in  truth  the  actual  sale  is  much 
below  the  figures  reported. 

A  favorite  trick  is  that  of  making- 
so-called  "transportation  allowances"; 
i.  e.,  payments  to  dealers  for  alleged 
truck  service  or  for  shipments  by 
trolley,  bus,  or  any  other  means  of 
transportation,  when  no  transportation 
of  the  value  indicated  by  payment  is 
rendered.  These  schemes  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  large  cities  and  to  the  sen- 
sational newspapers;  they  have  now 
spread  to  many  smaller  cities. 

All  of  these  subterfuges,  and  others, 
are  employed  in  the  wild  scramble  for 
figures  of  circulation.  Some  publishers 
will  deny  their  existence,  most  of  them 
will  contend  I  overdraw  the  picture, 
but  all  who  are  impatient  with  the 
present  situation  know  that  the  waste 
and  loss  which  they  represent  should 
be  stopped,  and  will  admit  that  these 
schemes  are  being  employed  to  an 
alarming  extent. 

One  development,  growing  out  of  the 
struggle  for  numbers,  which  has  begun 
to  attract  considerable  attention  is  the 
so-called  "combination"  newspaper.  It 
is  worthy  of  more  careful  study  on  the 
part  of  advertisers  than  it  has  yet 
received,  because  it  represents,  as  it 
is   usually   operated,-  one   of   the   most 
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Every   Extensive  and   Intensive 

Farm  Paper  Investigation 

Shows  the  Local  Farm 

Paper  First  in  Reader 

Preference 

Any  advertiser  or  agent  who  really  wants 
to  find  out  for  himself,  should  take  an 
automobile  trip  through  some  of  our  great 
mid-western  or  far  western  agricultural 
states. 

The  great  distances  between  farms,  the  ob- 
vious difference  in  local  conditions  soon 
show  that  it  is  economically  impracticable 
for  a  national  farm  paper  to  get  or  hold  any- 
where near  as  much  R.  F.  D.  circulation  per 
state  as  the  local  farm  paper  and  impossible 
to  compete  in  sustained  reader  interest. 

If  the  state  farm  paper  is  first  in  circulation 
and  first  in  reader  preference,  it  must  be 
first  in  advertising  value. 

Would  anybody  like  to  take  a  trip? 


E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency 


Established  1888 
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New  York 
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Can  you 

write 

"copy" 

to  fill 

a  window? 


The  periodical  copy  you  are  pre- 
paring may  direct  readers  to  let's 
say  3000  windows.  Question:  Do 
you  know  how  to  make  the  windows 
complete  the  sale  ?  Can  you  pre- 
pare window  material  that  will  above 
all  things  BE  USED?  Natural  ad- 
vertising equipment  —  this  ability 
with  window  "Copy.*'  Basic  prin- 
ciples  for   you   in  the 

Handbook 

of  Window 

Display 

428    pages,    5x8,    Flexible 
£5.00 

This  is  the  first  handbook  to  cover 
completely  and  authoritatively  the 
entire  subject  of  window  display 
principles  and  practice.  It  is  liter- 
ally an  encyclopedia  of  window-dis- 
play plans,  working  methods,  kinks 
and  expedients,  every  one  of  which 
has  been  successfully  tried  out  by 
well-known  retail  stores  in  every 
part  of  the  country.  It  is  THE  one 
standard  working  manual  for  manu- 
facturers who  prepare  "dealer  help" 
material,  display  men,  students  of 
window-dressing,  merchants  and  ad- 
vertising men. 

Some  Important 
Features 


9      of       "'.Iciler 
Ips"    —    how 
ese     should     be 
epared        and 
listributed: 
— the     value     of 
lotion     in     dis- 
ilay;   how  to  se- 
cure   It; 

—a  separate 
•hapter  on  the 
jse    of    color    in 

— discussion  of 
the  use  of  win- 
dow    and     price- 


draperies  : 
—60  pair's  deal- 
ing   with     pnipei 


EXAMINE  IT  FUEE 


ok  Co.,  In 
c,  New  Y. 
.•    TMfs 


DISPLAY. 
u.    poitpald.    In 
In    full    payme 


inexcusable  methods  of  getting  money 
out  of  the  advertiser  without  value 
received  which  has  appeared  in  the 
publishing  field  in  the  last  twenty 
years. 

The  "combination"  newspaper  and 
its  "-combination"  rate  is  frequently 
the  result  of  a  fight  for  circulation,  the 
cost  of  which  outruns  the  increased 
revenue  which  can  be  gouged  out  of 
the  advertiser.  Very  often,  however, 
high  powered  circulation  methods  and 
deliberate  inflation  are  the  consistent 
consequences  which  follow  the  com- 
bination of  two  newspapers. 

A  morning  paper  suffering  from  too 
much  expense  or  bad  management  is 
joined  with  a  prosperous  evening  news- 
paper which  advertisers  want  and  feel 
they  must  have,  or  a  weak  evening 
paper  is  joined  with  a  strong  morning 
paper. 

There  is  a  lot  you  can  do  to  remedy 
unsound  practices  which  exist  in  the 
advertising  field.  Whether  we  consider 
out-door  advertising  or  street  car  ad- 
vertising, or  magazine  advertising,  di- 
rect mail  advertising  or  newspaper  ad- 
vertising, all  of  them  are  making  their 
fair  share  of  contribution  to  waste  and 
loss  and  inefficiency.  In  the  main  they 
are  highly  productive  and  highly  valu- 
able. You  cannot  do  business  without 
them.  The  amazing  thing  about  adver- 
tising is  the  results  it  produces  in  the 
face  of  all  the  waste,  but  these  facts 
do  not  provide  excuses  for  any  of  us 
to  refrain  from  taking  obviously  neces- 
sary steps  to  improve  present  condi- 
tions. 

The  test  of  any  common  sense  ad- 
vertising and  selling  campaign  is  not 
merely  that  it  brings  success  but  that 
it  produces  a  given  result  at  the  lowest 
proportionate  cost. 


Sales  Outlets 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  24] 

come  to  my  attention  in  the  new  align- 
ment of  retailer  and  manufacturer.  As 
a  wholesaler's  functions  are  threatened 
by  "direct"  selling  of  the  manufacturer 
to  the  trade,  so  is  there  emerging  "in- 
side buying"  and  "inside  prices."  Where 
the  manufacturer  has  financed  the 
dealer,  or  set  him  up  in  business,  the 
manufacturer's  best  security  for  his 
"deferred  assets"  lies  in  the  dealer's 
profits. 

Only  when  the  dealer  makes  money 
is  there  hope  of  the  maunfacturer's 
"advance"  ever  coming  back. 

Within  four  months  a  candy  manu- 
facturer showed  me  a  list  of  eighty-one 
identical  telegrams,  in  the  form  of  night 
letters,  which  he  was  sending  to  that 
number  of  "stores"  in  which  he  had 
"some  of  my  money  tied  up,"  as  he 
phrased  it;  a  Maryland  cannery  told 
me  of  giving  eight  days'  "advance  no- 
tice" to  six  favored  brokers  for  their 
1926  pack,  although  ten  times  that  | 
number  of  brokers  represent  the  com-  I 
pany  in  the  market;  while  the  automo- 
bile   president,    whose    comments    have  | 


pvISPLAY  advertis- 
ing forms  of  Ad- 
vertising and  Selling 
close  ten  days  preceding 
the  date  of  issue. 

Classified  advertising 
forms  are  held  open  un- 
til the  Saturday  before 
the  publication  date. 

Thus,  space  reserva- 
tions and  copy  for  dis- 
play advertisements  to 
appear  in  the  Dec.  1st 
issue  must  reach  us  not 
later  than  Nov.  22nd. 
Classified  advertise- 
ments will  be  accepted 
up  to  Saturday  Nov. 
27th. 
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The  Lillibridge  Viewpoint 


Number  Seven 


Issued  by  Ray  D.  Lillibridge  Incorporated 


New  York 


Waiting  tor  the  Train 
Down  in  Texas 

Pat  neff  was  standing  on  the  station  plat- 
form of  a  small  Texas  town  waiting  for  a 
train  one  hot  summer  day  when  an  old 
Panhandler  came  up. 

"Waitin'  for  the  train?"  he  asked. 
"Yes,"  said  Neff*.  "Late,  isn't  it?" 
The  old  man  shielded  his  eyes  with  his  free 
hand  and  took  a  long  look  up  the  track,  which 
extended  in  a  straight  steel  line  to  the  distant 
horizon. 

"I  reckon  it  is  a  bit  late,"  he  drawled, 
looking  at  his  great  soda-cracker  of  a  watch. 
"It's  due  in  an  hour— an'  I  don't  see  it  nowhere!" 


Frederick  Collins  tells  this  story  in  his  book, 
Our  American  Kings.  It  is  a  good  story  for 
metropolitan  advertising  men  to  read  to  remind 
themselves  that  America  is  a  vast  country,  and 
that  the  distances  involved  in  national  distri- 
bution are  not  all  physical  distances:  there  are 
wide  mental  distances,  too,  which  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  preparing  advertising 
messages. 

Circulation:  A  State  of  Mind 

Le  Bon,  the  French  psychologist,  declares 
J  that  a  crowd  is  not  a  mere  aggregation  of 
people,  but  a  state  of  mind. 

That  is  why  it  is  quite  as  important  accu- 
rately to  judge  the  mental  temper  and  tempo 
of  the  people  forming  your  market  as  it  is  to 
know  the  circulation  figures  of  the  mediums 
you  plan  to  use. 

This  year's  subscription  list  of  any  magazine 
or  newspaper  is  different  from  last  years,  be- 


cause it  has  changed  its  ideas  about  some  things 
— is  in  a  new  state  of  mind. 

Important  for  advertisers  to  realize. 

T/[fE  subscribe  to  Harry  Tipper  s 
observation:  "The  final  purpose 
of  advertising  is  not  to  prove  the  compar- 
ative superiority  oj the  article  in  compe- 
tition. The  object  oj  advertising  is  to 
take  it  out  oj  competition,  that  it  will  no 
longer  be  compared  but  "will  be  accepted 
by  the  buyer." 

Idea  for  Association  Advertising 

One  of  the  problems  that  confronts  every 
association  that  plans  a  cooperative  adver- 
tising campaign  is  that  of  finding  an  idea  big 
enough  and  broad  enough  to  represent  the  whole 
association. 

We  have  such  an  idea,  fundamental  in 
character,  but  adaptable  to  an  association  in 
any  one  of  several  fields,  which  we  would  be 
glad  to  explain  to  any  group  of  interested  as- 
sociation principals.  We  believe  it  will  clear  up 
the  whole  problem  of  association  advertising 
for  them  and  give  them  a  start  along  sound 
lines,  and  one  that  will  win  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  their  membership. 

Realities 

It  is  the  realities  of  the  present  period  of 
American  life,  with  old  markets  and  old 
methods  passing  and  new  problems  confront- 
ing business  at  every  turn,  that  make  it  im- 
portant that  the  old  loose  habits  of  thought 
about  advertising  and  selling  be  abandoned 
and  all  efforts  focused  sharply  on  definite 
objectives. 
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THE  "COOD  OLD  DAYS!"  If  the  plumbing    pipe,  and  he  puts  it  in  tostay..   Even! 

estimate  tempts  you  tocut, remember  this  The     brass  pipes,  there  are  differences  On 
prehistoric  plumber  ran  piping  exposed   He    e\tra  ounce  of  safety, — Alpha.  Itscx 
used  iron  and  steel  It  this  piping  corroded  and     per  content  guarantees  that.  You  can 
leaked — which  it  always  did — that  was  an-    Alpha  is  different,  it  is  more  golden 
other  day's  work  He  didn't  expect  any  job  to    makes  tighter  joints.and  completely  re, 
be  other  than  temporary      But  the  modern    rosivewaters  How  much  more  does  it 
plumber  has  more  at  stake   His  piping  is  con-     more  Specify  it  by  name,  and  identify 
cealed  behind  plaster  and  tile  If  hiswork  tails.    Alpha  trademark  stamped  into  ever) 
it  wrecks  a  thousand  dollar  investment.  Pipe     pipe    Made  in  the  great  modem  milL 
today  must  give  permanence  So  he  urges  brass    Chase  Companies,  lnc.atWatejbur 

e^LPHA 

cgrasspipe 

contains  more  copper 

One  of  the  first  steps  in  taking  a  product  out  of  competi- 
tion is  to  take  its  advertising  out  of  competition 

In  advertising  Alpha  Brass  Pipe  for  The  Chase  Companies, 
Incorporated,  we  might  show  the  modern  bathrooms  in  which 
it  is  used,  thus  entering  into  "attention  competition"  with 
Standard  and  Crane  and  Kohler  and  the  rest.  Instead,  we 
have  harked  back  to  the  bathroom  of  the  tin-tub  and  exposed- 
pipe  days  and  dramatized  the  fact  that,  with  un-get-at-able 
plumbing,  concealed  behind  costly  tiled  walls,  nothing  less 
should  be  considered  than  "a  brass  pipe  containing  more 
copper." 

Mr.  Calkins  Coins  a  Phrase 

Earnest  Elmo  Calkins  has  put  into  words: 
this  Thing  that  we  who  write  advertising 
should  guard  against. 

"The  advertising  tone  of  voice,"  he  calls  it. 


We  believe  that  the  advertising  tone  of  voice 
is  as  destructive  to  advertising  effectiveness  as 
was  the  sanctimonious  sing-song  of  the  old-time 
country  parson  to  interest  in  salvation. 

The  business  world  is  under  debt  to  Mr. 
Calkins  for  this  phrase,  for  its  very  coinage  will 
help  to  cure  the  condition  which  it  describes. 

Add:  Virtue  of  Budgets 

Some  ways  of  spending  an  advertising  appro- 
priation are  easier  than  others.  One  way  is 
to  spend  recklessly  but  hopefully  in  large 
chunks.  This  way  is  sometimes  highly  profit- 
able for  all  concerned;  and  then  again,  some- 
times it  is  profitable  for  everybody  but  the  ad- 
vertiser. 

Another  and  less  spectacular  way  is  to  spend 
with  a  definite  realization  that  every  dollar 
must  be  wisely  invested  regardless  of  what 
methods  or  mediums  may  be  involved  or  how 
much  painstaking  "follow-through"  detail  ma}' 
be  required.  This  way  is  pretty  certain  to  work 
out  profitably  for  the  advertiser,  but  often  not 
so  profitably  for  the  advertising  agent.  Yet  it 
is  this  latter  kind  of  unbiased  counsel  and  will- 
ing cooperation  in  the  bread-and-butter  job  of 
making  sales  or  getting  results  that  means  the 
most  to  the  advertiser  and  makes  his  appro- 
priation go  farther  in  the  long  run. 

Because  we  insist  on  keeping  ourselves  in  a 
position  to  work  this  way  for  our  clients,  we 
operate  on  a  Fee-and-Budget  system  that  ef- 
fectually relieves  us  of  all  possible  prejudice 
and  pays  us  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  work  required  by  each  client. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  more  about  this 
Fee-and-Budget  system,  we'll  be  glad  to  send 
you  a  folder  which  explains  it. 


RAY  D.  LILLIBRIDGE  INCORPORATED 


.Advertising 


NO.   8  WEST  40TH  STREET    '   NEW  YORK 

Telephone:  Longacre  4000 
Establishrd  in  1 899 
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already  been  quoted,  stated  as  his  ob- 
jection to  his  executives  becoming  si- 
lent partners  with  retailers  his  belief 
that: 

"By  coding  their  messages  they  man- 
age to  give  some  sales  agencies  dope 
they  shouldn't  have.  The  others  learn 
of  it,  and  are  mad.  Such  things  bust 
up  the  loyalty  of  one  lot  of  agencies 
faster  than  we  can  build  it  somewhere 
else.  A  corporation  can't  expect  loy- 
alty if  there's  favoritism  floating 
around." 


Atlanta  Advertises 

1AST    February    Atlanta    broke   her 
.   first  copy.     The  campaign  is  of 
"■   a  new   type   and   the   results,   to 
date,  will  be  interesting  to  advertising 


Freed  from  the  Yoke 
of  COTTON'S  Domination 


—  the  South's  Buying  Power 
Climbs  Steadily 


Atlanta 


men ;  especially  to  those  who  are  dally- 
ing with  the  thought  for  their  own 
communities. 

Atlanta's  advertising  is  appearing  in 
thirty  publications,  of  which  more  than 
twenty  are  specialized  trade  and  tech- 
nical papers,  and  the  copy  is  specialized 
to  fit  the  media. 

Carefully  prepared  messages  express 
Atlanta's  belief  that  that  particular  in- 
dustry can  profitably  make  use  of  At- 
lanta's advantages. 

In  the  general  media — publications 
selected  for  their  appeal  to  broad  ex- 
ecutive groups — a  more  general  mes- 
sage along  the  same  lines  is  appearing. 

The  results  of  this  are  interesting. 
During  1925,  when  there  was  no  cam- 
paign appearing,  there  came  to  At- 
lanta eighty-three  new  concerns,  with 
a  total  annual  payroll  of  $4,500,000. 
The  advertising  began  in  February.  By 
July  as  many  new  concerns  had  joined 
Atlanta's  industrial  and  business  ranks 
as  came  during  the  whole  twelve 
months  of  last  year.  And  today — nine 
months  since  the  copy  started — the  ad- 
vertising has  swelled  the  total  to  more 
than  700  well-known  concerns  within 
the  city. 
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BOOT  and  SHOE 

RECORDER 


B 


O 


1ST 


American  Footwear  is  the  cri- 
terion the  world  over.  Yet  no 
American  footwear  is  more 
favorably  known  in  any  country 
than  WALK-OVER  shoes  for 
men  and  women.  For  many 
years  the  pages  of  the  Boot  and 
Shoe  Recorder  have  been  an 
efficient  carrier  of  this  interna- 
tional reputation  of  the  Geo. 
E.  Keith  Company  of  Campello, 
Brockton,  Mass. 


Chicago         New  York         Philadelphia         BOSTON         RochesI 


Cincinnati         St.  Louis 


s;*2 


%     _-•»       A.B.P.    and    A.B.C. 
r£c£-*C  Published 

c  CHICAGO  Twice-a-month 


Bakers'  Helper  has  been  of  practical 
•ervice  to  bakery  owners  for  nearly  40 
yean.  Over  75%  of  Its  readers  renew 
their  subscriptions  by  mall. 


AmeriranJ^mberman 

Est.  1873  A.  B.  C.  CHICAGO 

With  over  100  paid  correspondents  in 
the  largest  producing  and  marketing 
centers  the  American  Lumberman- 
published  weekly — effectively 

COVERS  LUMBER  FIELD 


r  MOTEL 

EMPIRE 


New  York's  newest  and  most 
beautifully  furnished  hotel  - 
accomodating  1034- Quests 

Broadway  at  63-Slre«t. 

*<***  $252         0/^£>. 

ROOM  WITH  PRIVATE  BATH- 

$350 
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the  kind  that  counts! 


ARGENTINA  is  Uncle  Sam's  second  best  customer  for  automobiles,  out  of  more  than 
60  countries  in  the  world;  and  the  yearly  increase  in  Argentina's  automobile  imports 
from  the  United  States  tells  an  interesting  story. 


1924 

1925 


I  r 


12,219  cars 

31,489      " 

19,270      "  or    157% 


ARGENTINA  is  an  ever-expanding  field  for  American  automobiles.  The  people 
are  buying  more  American  automobiles  each  year. 

LA  NACION,  the  newspaper  with  the  circulation  of  the  kind  that  counts  in  ARGEN- 
TINA, receives  the  preference  of  shrewd  advertisers  who  are  having  remarkable 
success  in  reaching  these   live  prospects.      Hence — 

LA  NACION  runs  practically  three  times  as  much  linage  in  American  automobile 
advertising  as  its  nearest  competitor. 

LA  NACION     Nearest  Competitor 
July,   1926  29,036    lines  10,444    lines 

August,  1926  26,502       "  9,399       " 

LA  NACION  has  the  LARGEST  circulation  of  any  newspaper  in   Buenos  Aires  and 

is  the  ONLY  newspaper  in  South  America  with  a  duly  AUDITED  and  CERTIFIED 

circulation,  along  A.   B.  C.   lines. 

LA   NACION   is   the   "royal   road"   to   the   purchasing   power   of   a   fertile   market — 

ARGENTINA. 

"Ask  LA  NACION  about  Argentina" 


Editorial 


General    Office    in 

the  United  States: 

W.  W.  DAVIES 

Correspondent    and    General    Representati' 

383   Madison  Ave.,  New   York 


United   States    Advertising    Representatives: 

S.  S.  KOPPE  &  CO.,  INC. 

Times   Bldg.,   New  York 

Telephone:   Bryant   6900 


ising    in    Argentina"    a 
rge   A.   Mitre,   Publishe 


NEW     DESIGN!! 


ADVERTISING 


Write  /or  iescript 


F.O.B.  Factory 
9126.00 

tu  ditcouni* 


430   West  45th   St. 


ADVERTISING 


York.    N.   Y. 


Be  sure  to  send  both  your  old 
and  your  new  address  one 
week  before  dale  of  issue 
with  which  the  change  is  to 
take  effect. 


Are  Repeat  Orders  a 
Good  Sign? 

By  Harold  F.  Marshall 

Advertising   Manager,  Warren   Webster   & 
Company,  Camden,  N.  J. 


"0 


VER  sixty-five  per  cent  of 
the  'Blank  Ding  Bats'  are  now 
being  sold  on  repeat  orders." 
"Eighty-five  per  cent  of  our  clients 
call  us  in  a  second  time."  Such  is  the 
testimony  to  which  many  manufactur- 
ers "point  with  pride."  The  fact  that 
a  large  percentage  of  the  business  con- 
sists of  repeat  orders  is  offered  as 
evidence  of  dependable  design,  supe- 
riority of  product,  and  what  not. 

Has  anyone  ever  questioned  the 
soundness  of  such  evidence  ?  Of  course 
if  the  buyers  of  the  product  are  deal- 
ers there  is  no  doubt  that  repeat  orders 
do  indicate  consumer  satisfaction. 
But  even  in  this  field  an  excessive  per- 
centage of  repeat  orders  may  indicate 
the  opposite  of  progress:  stagnation. 
Suppose  one  hundred  per  cent  of  the 
business  consisted  of  repeat  orders. 
Such  a  condition  would  indicate  a  com- 
plete failure  of  the  sales  force  to  de- 
velop new  customers,  new  accounts, 
and  new  uses. 

It  is  the  manufacturer  selling  to  in- 
dustry who  prides  himself  most  on 
"repeat  order"  business,  and  it  is  in 
this  field  in  particular  that  the  indica- 
tion of  satisfaction  afforded  by  repeat 
orders  should  be  most  emphatically 
"viewed  with  alarm."  Does  it  indicate 
a  sales  force  that,  having  plowed  an 
initial  acreage  is  now  reaping  repeated 
harvests  while  gradually  but  steadily 
"starving"  the  soil?  Does  it  indicate 
that  highly  paid  salesmen  have  ceased 
to  function  as  sales  developers  and  are 
being  paid  a  large  income  for  taking 
orders  which  come  in  largely  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  reputation  established  by  the 
operation  of  the  product  itself?  Are 
the  salesmen,  like  life  insurance  agents ; 
collecting  each  year  a  "commission" 
for  a  once-sold  policy? 

Take  another  angle  to  the  problem 
that  may  and  does  exist  in  many 
cases.  Let  us  suppose  that  sixty-five 
per  cent,  or  more  or  less,  of  the  prod- 
ucts are  sold  in  repeat  orders.  Per- 
haps there  are  100  salesmen  and  a 
large  majority  of  the  sales  are  being 
made  by  them  to  500  customers.  Will 
an  analysis  of  your  sales  record  show 
that  for  the  500  repeat-order  custom- 
ers there  are  5000  one-time  buyers — 
who  are  one-time  buyers  mainly  be- 
cause the  inertia  of  self-satisfaction  in 
your  men  and  in  your  company  is  re- 
tarding the  work  of  developing  this 
latter  and  larger  group? 

To  all  "old  established  concerns"  we 
suggest  a  digging  into  the  files  and  a 
checking-up.  Instead  of  "pointing 
with  pride"  to  the  repeat-order  busi- 
ness, begin  to  check  up  the  rate  at 
which  new  accounts  are  being  added. 
One  of  the  interesting  proofs  that 
"advertising  does  pay"  is  that  the  new 
accounts     are    usually    found    to    be 
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^fie  Rural  Market 
is  Larger  %t°l 


SIXTY-FIVE  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation   of    the    Southwest    is    rural. 
Only  35  per  cent  is  urban. 

These  are  federal  figures.  In  the 
seven-state  area  surrounding  Kansas 
City  the  country  people  outnumber  the 
city  dwellers  two  to  one. 

The  rural  market  has  twice  the  po- 
tentialities of  the  urban  market — twice 
as  many  people  to  buy  motor  cars,  cloth- 
ing, foodstuffs,  furniture,  radios  and  the 
other  things  that  make  for  human  com- 
fort and  happiness. 

The  most  popular  farm  weekly  in  this 
great  agricultural  area  is  The  Weekly 
Kansas  City  Star,  with  a  paid  circula- 
tion of  430,000  copies.  It  reaches  59% 
of  the  farm  homes  in  Kansas  and  41% 
of  the  farm  homes  in  Missouri.  It  like- 
wise has  the  largest  percentage  of  rural 
route  circulation  of  any  farm  paper  in 
these  two  states. 


Don't  pass  tip  two-thirds  of  the  South- 
west. Use  The  Weekly  Kansas  City 
Star,  at  the  lowest  farm  paper  rate  in 
America.  Or,  better  still,  use  it  in  com- 
bination with  THE  DAILY  or  SUN- 
DAY Star  and  capture  the  whole  mar- 
ket, urban  and  rural. 

Daily  or  Sunday  Star  advertisers  may 
use  The  Weekly  Star  at  a  discount  of 
25%,  thus  bringing  the  already  low  rate 
of  The  Weekly  Star  down  to  75  cents  a 
line  for  430,000  rural  circulation.  This 
is  the  rate  on  a  basis  of  half-page  space. 

The  Daily  and  Weekly  Star  circula- 
tion exceeds  900,000  copies.  The  Sun- 
day and  Weekly  circulation  exceeds 
700,000  copies. 

Write  for  details  or  ask  your  adver- 
tising agent  about  the  most  amazing  bar- 
gain ever  offered  in  urban  and  rural 
coverage. 


430,000  Paid  Circulation 


New  York  Office.  15  East  40th  St. 


Chicago  Office,   1418  Century-  Bldg. 
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Sell  and  prow 
first —  advise 
afterward 


We  have  a  practical  method  for  un-knotting 
sales  problems  —  but  no  formulas.  Every 
business  is  different!  In  the  field  sales  lab- 
oratory we  give  product,  policy,  plan  and 
personnel  the  acid  test  and,  ourselves  — by 
selling— demonstrate  what  will  work  best. 

MARQUIS  REGAN  Incorporated 

SALES   COUNSELORS- -270   MADISON   AVE.  N.Y. 

It  makes  sense  that  our  practical  test  methods 
prevent  waste  and  loss.  Why  gamble  on  men 
and  ideas!  You  ean  find  out,  on  a  small  scale, 
exactly  how  sales  and  profits  can  he  in- 
creased and  then  expand  without  speculat- 
ing.   Write  for  details  or  /or  appointment. 


HOTEL  ST.  JAMES 


•  00-113   WMt  45th  «..    NtW    York    Cltv 
Mlnray    between    Fifth    Avenue    and    Broadway 
An    hotel    of    quiet    dignity,    harlnc    the    atmosphere 
and    ipDolntmtnti    of    a    well-oondltloned    home. 
Much    ferored    bj    women    traveling    without    eeoort. 
I  mlnutea*  walk  to  40  theatres  and  all  belt  ahopi. 
Rat*$   and    booklet    on    application. 
W.    JOHNSON   QULNN 


If 


it  marks  a  milestone 
in  dealer  co-operation 

it's  an 

Elfl/ONfREEM/IN 
WINDOW  DI/PMY 


511  E-72dSt. 
Rhinelander396o   h 
.NcwYorkC.tyJ     ^jgjl|p^/ 


"among  the  missing"  when  advertis- 
ing plays  an  unimportant  part  in  the 
sales  operation. 

A  high  percentage  of  repeat  orders 
may  be  fine  evidence  to  show  a  "pros- 
pect"; it  may  indicate  to  the  manu- 
facturer that  design  and  construction 
are  about  right;  but  to  the  sales  or 
advertising  analyst  or  manager  it 
should  be  considered  a  suspicious  char- 
acter to  be  put  through  the  "third  de- 
gree." 

A.  N.  A.  Elects  New  Officers 

AT  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  National  Advertisers, 
-held  at  Atlantic  Cty  on  November 
9,  the  following  officers  were  elected : 
President,  S.  E.  Conybeare,  assistant 
sales  manager  in  charge  of  advertis- 
ing, Armstrong  Cork  Company,  Lino- 
leum Division,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  first 
vice-president,  W.  A.  Hart,  director  of 
advertising,  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemour 
&  Company,  Inc. ;  second  vice-president, 
Verne  Burnett,  secretary,  Advertising 
Committee,  General  Motors  Corpora- 
tion; third  vice-president,  Arthur  H. 
Ogle,  advertising  manager,  The  Wahl 
Company. 

The  following  directors  were  elected 
whose  terms  expire  in  1929:  W.  K. 
Burlen,  advertising  manager,  New  Eng- 
land Confectionery  Company;  C.  F. 
Beatty,  advertising  manager,  New  Jer- 
sey Zinc  Company;  M.  B.  Bates,  adver- 
tising manager,  Life  Savers,  Inc.;  and 
T.  F.  Driscoll,  advertising  manager, 
Armour  &  Company.  Everett  Smith, 
advertising  manager,  Fuller  Brush 
Company,  was  elected  to  fill  the  un- 
expired portion  of  Mr.  Ogle's  term  (to 
1927),  Mr.  Ogle  having  been  elected 
vice-president. 

The  remaining  directors  are:  F. 
Dickinson,  advertising  manager,  Hupp 
Motor  Car  Corporation;  R.  N.  Fellows, 
advertising-sales  manager,  Addresso- 
graph  Company;  C.  Gazley,  assistant 
general  sales  manager,  Yawman  & 
Erbe  Manufacturing  Company;  B. 
Lichtenberg,  assistant  director  of  ad- 
vertising, Alexander  Hamilton  Insti- 
tute; E.  T.  Hall,  vice-president,  Ral- 
ston Purina  Company;  Evans  E.  A. 
Stone,  advertising  manager,  Chemical 
Products  Division,  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany of  New  Jersey;  W.  W.  Wachtel, 
advertising  manager,  Loose-Wiles  Bis- 
cuit Company;  P.  B.  Zimmerman,  ad- 
vertising manager,  National  Lamp 
Works  of  General  Electric  Company. 


Convention  Calendar 


February  26-28.  1927  —  Eleventh 
District  Convention  of  the  Interna- 
tional Advertising  Association, 
Greeley,  Colo. 

June  26-30,  1927 — Fourth  District 
Convention  of  the  International  Ad- 
vertising Association,  Daytona  Beach, 
Fla. 

October  19-21,  1927 — Direct  Mail 
Advertising  Association,  Chicago. 

1927  (dates  not  yet  decided)  — 
Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of 
America,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
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IT  TAKES  A  MAN  OF  VISION  TO  SEE  A  PROMISED  LAND 


Moses,  like  all  great  leaders,  was  a  man  of  vision. 
His  people  down  in  the  plain  below  saw  only  a 
trackless  wilderness,  but  Moses  trom  the  mountain 
top  looked  over  Jordan  and  saw  "a  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey." 

Men  of  vision  today  are  looking  out  in  the 
rural  districts  where  they  see  more  than  mere  strag- 
gling farms  and  villages.     They   see   a   promised 


land  of  increased  sales,  and  they  are  making  every 
effort  to  gain  the  ear  ot  the  new  and  vigorous  mar- 
ket that  has  sprung  up  out  there. 

Every  month  Comfort  Magazine  talks  to  six 
million  faithful  readers,  most  of  whom  are  part  of 
that  market.  Into  the  million  homes  of  its  old 
friends  —  friends  of  thirty-eight  years'  standing  — 
it  is  ready  to  carry  your  message  about  your  goods. 


THE    KEY   TO    HAPPINESS   AND   SUCCESS   IN   OVER   A   MILLION   FARM   HOMES 


AUGUSTA,   MAINE 


N  E  W    YORK,    250    PARK    AVENUE     •     •     CHICAGO,     1635    MARQUETTE    BUILDING 

LAST   FORMS  CLOSE  zSih  OF  SECOND  MONTH    PRECEDING   DATE  OF   [ssl  ! 
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" — has  proved 
to  be  just  what  the  men 
wanted — " 

Berry  Brothers 


The  Pyramid  Sales  Portfolio  is  "opening 
more  new  accounts  and  selling  more  to  the 
old  customers,"  writes  Berry  Brothers. 
Better  still,  read  for  yourself  the  letter 
written  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Forgey,  Advertising 
Manager : 

"The  Pyramid  Sales  Portfolio  you  built 
for  us  was  demonstrated  at  our  recent 
sales  convention  and  has  proved  to  be 
just    what    the    men    wanted.       Now    that 


and   they   surely 


"This,  of  course,  is  brought  about 
thru  the  fact  that  they  have  a  complete 
story  visualized  which  strengthens  the 
old  house  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
already   thought   well    of  it. 

"To  work  without  a  demonstration 
such  as  this  portfolio  is  like  playing 
ball    without    a    ball. 


"We  want  to  thank  you  again  for  your 
very  good  co-operation  In  planning  and 
bringing  this  sales  presentation  to  a 
reality." 


Complete     information 
furnished    upon 


nil     be    gladly 
e  quest. 


)yramid$ales 


Presentation. 

Michigan 
Book  Binding   Company 

Schmidt     Power    Bldg.,  Detroit,     Mlehiga 


On  Buying  Space 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE   36] 


One  advertiser  of  my  acquaintance 
handles  this  matter  in  a  manner  which 
seems  to  me  more  intelligent  than  the 
usual  procedure.  He  first  lays  out  his 
publication  space-schedules  on  a  basis 
which  he  and  his  counsel  agree  upon 
as  adequate  to  the  normal,  expected  re- 
quirements of  his  sales  program.  He 
then  does  the  same  thing  with  his  direct 
mail  and  printing  program.  Then  he 
establishes  his  art  and  engraving 
budget. 

WHEN  those  necessities  have  been 
provided  for,  he  goes  down  his  cost 
sheets  once  more  and  establishes  what 
might  be  termed  his  "elasticity  factor" 
or  "emergency  appropriation."  Against 
each  former  item  he  places  a  second 
sum  which  is  thereby  made  instantly 
available  in  case  its  expenditure  be- 
comes advisable. 

Two  developments  are  regarded  as 
bringing  about  such  a  possibility: 

First,  a  considerable  change  in  busi- 
ness or  competitive  conditions,  calling 
for  prompt  and  aggressive  advertising 
action. 

Second,  the  discovery  or  develop- 
ment of  unforeseen  advertising  ma- 
terial which,  for  adequate  handling,  re- 
quires more  than  the  usual  space  size. 
For  one  of  the  publications  on  his  list, 
this  "elasticity  factor"  permits — should 
conditions  justify — the  use  of  double 
pages  in  place  of  single  pages  on 
25  per  cent  of  the  insertions.  In  this 
instance  the  publication  is  a  business 
paper  which  carries  all  of  his  detailed 
announcements  and  similar  news  to  his 
most  important  market.  He  has  found 
from  experience  that  this  is  a  far  more 
satisfactory  method  of  operation  than 
to  attempt  to  cramp  two-page  stories 
into  single  pages  or  to  take  the  other 
alternative  and  use  double  pages  at 
the  expense  of  later  continuity. 

When  this  advertiser  is  away  from 
his  office  his  advertising  manager  and 
agency  are  entrusted  with  full  au- 
thority to  take  emergency  action  in  his 
absence.  The  result  is  a  use  of  ad- 
vertising which  is  the  envy  of  others 
in  his  field,  who  have  not  discovered  the 
secret  behind  its   unfailing   timeliness. 

By  refusing  to  consider  any  partic- 
ular space  unit  a  siwe  qua  non  or  a  ne 
plus  ultra  he  freed  himself  and  his 
advertising  from  an  unprofitable  re- 
striction. And  he  then  carried  his  rea- 
soning to  the  next  logical  step  and 
made  his  whole  program  equally  flex- 
ible and  mobile. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  there  are 
scores  of  other  advertisers  who  could 
also  profit  largely  by  similarly  shat- 
tering their  rigid  habits  as  to  space 
size  and  their  habits  of  thought  as  to 
the  sacredness  of  pre-ordained  budgets. 
*  *  * 
The  third  topic  which  I  would  like 
to  introduce  is  more  in  the  nature  of 


a  query  than  a  comment.  I  cannot  pre- 
sent any  illustrative  evidence. 

A  man's  legs,  so  we  are  told,  should 
be  long  enough  to  reach  the  ground. 
Similarly,  it  is  growing  to  be  the  uni- 
versal professional  conviction  that  a 
piece  of  copy  should  be  long  enough 
to  present  its  message  adequately. 
(Some  advertisers  still  insist  that  the 
only  effective  copy  is  copy  of  almost 
poster-like  brevity,  but  few  agency 
copy-chiefs  persist  in  holding  that 
theory.) 

Now,  granted  that  a  piece  of  copy 
should  be  long  enough  to  tell  its  story 
adequately,  it  would  seem  that  this 
matter  of  determining  the  size  of  space 
unit  to  be  employed  would  in  some 
degree  hinge  upon  the  amount  of  space 
required  by  the  copy  itself,  plus  the 
additional  space  needed  for  proper  il- 
lustration and  other  component  parts. 
With  these  two  factors  determined,  it 
would  then  seem  that  the  choice  of 
space  size  would  be  further  affected 
only  by  considerations  of  trade  effect 
(i.  e.  "dealer  influence")  and  the  de- 
sirability, if  any,  of  paying  something 
more  as  a  premium  for  the  attention- 
value  of  additional  area. 

Certainly  this  procedure  does  not 
sound  illogical,  and  yet,  so  far  as  my 
own  observation  and  experience  go  to 
show,  few  space  sizes  are  selected  on 
any  such  basis. 

Both  in  advertising  department  oper- 
ation and  in  advertising  agency  prac- 
tice the  rule  seems  to  be  "decide  on  a 
publication,  decide  on  the  size  of  space, 
and  then  send  through  instructions  to 
supply  that  space  with  copy  and  illus- 
trations to  fit  it." 

Am  I  wrong  in  this? 

IS  any  material  precentage  of  space 
purchased  after  consultation  with  the 
man  who  will  be  required  to  use  it 
and  after  he  has  given  his  opinion  as 
to  whether  the  particular  size  of  ad- 
vertisement scheduled  is  adequate,  or 
over  generous.  Isn't  it  far  more  usual 
to  make  the  decision  arbitrarily  on  the 
basis  of  pages,  half-pages,  quarter- 
pages  or  less,  purely  from  cost  con- 
siderations, and  put  it  up  to  the  copy- 
writer to  make  the  best  of  it,  even 
though  his  effort  must  prove  in  many 
cases  a  misfit? 

This  particular  question  was  brought 
to  mind  by  the  memory  of  an  incident 
in  a  certain  space  buyer's  office,  which 
was  unprecedented  in  my  travels  and 
hence  made  a  deep  impression  on  me. 

After  some  consistent  cultivation  I 
had  finally  convinced  this  agency  space- 
buyer  that  my  publication  would  be  an 
effective  and  profitable  addition  to  a 
certain  manufacturer's  list.  He  had 
admitted  it  and  I  was  waiting  to  hear 
his  verdict  as  to  the  amount  of  space 
he  would  buy,  when  something  hap- 
pened.    He  turned  to  the  telephone  and 
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A  STEADY 
CLIME 


Local  display  advertising  linage  for  three  successive  Septem- 
bers shows  increased  linage. 

What  factors  have  made  for  these  successive  gains? 

Editorial  and  advertising  merit! 

Merit  always  wins. 

Figures  prove  The  Press'  case.  Read  the  local  display  ad- 
vertising record  of  the  three  Memphis  dailies  (no  Sunday  figures 
included)  for  three  successive  Septembers : 

1924  1925  1926 

The  Press 19,019  inches  29,229  inches  32,533  inches 

News  Scimitar   27,998  inches  27,121  inches  28,501  inches 

Commercial  Appeal 37,090  inches  37,888  inches  35,274  inches 

In  1924  The  Press  was  a  weak  third. 

In  1925  The  Press  was  a  weak  second. 

In  1926  The  Press  is  a  strong  second. 

— with  a  lead  of  4,032  inches  over  the  News  Scimitar  and  only 
2,741  inches  behind  the  Commercial  Appeal. 

It's  impossible  to  cover  the  city  of  Memphis  without  L'he 
Press'  city  circulation — it  is  FIRST,  with  a  daily  average  for 
six  months  ending  September  30th,  1926,  of — 

Tilt®  M@mii)]p>Ms  Piress 

NATIONAL   REPRESENTATIVES 

ALLIED  NEWSPAPERS,  INC.    250  PARK  AVE.,  N.  Y.  CITY 

Chicago  Seattle  Cleveland  San  Francisco  Detroit  Los  Angeles 
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GAS  is  destined  to  universal  application.  Its 
extension  into  all  fields  of  industrial  and 
domestic  use  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  its  eventual 
supremacy  over  all  other  fuels  in  the  near  future. 

Equipping  the  gas  industry  for  such  a  future  in- 
volves the  annual  expenditure  of  a  sum  of  almost 
inconceivable  proportions.  The  gas  industry  is 
a  ceaseless  buyer  of  all  types  of  engineering 
equipment  and  a  multiplicity  of  other  products. 
Here  is  a  field  in  which  appropriate  merchandise 
will  meet  with  tremendous  success,  and  it  is  a 
market  that  is  perfectly  covered  by  Gas  Age- 
Record. 

We  will  be  glad  to  advise  you  concerning  the 
possibilities  for  your  product  in  this  field.  You 
will  incur  no  obligation. 

Gas  Age-Record 


B.      C. 


A.      B.      P. 


"The  Spokesman  of  the  Gas  Industry" 

9  East  38th  Street      New  York 


asked  a  copywriter  from  an  adjoining 
office  if  the  latter  could  spare  a  minute. 
The  copywriter  came  in  and  was  asked 
this  question :  "How  much  space  per  in- 
sertion   would    you    need    to    tell    the 

John  Doe  story  to  ?"    (here  he 

named  the  field  reached  by  my  book.) 
The  copywriter  thought  a  moment  and 
finally  answered:  "I  want  some  time 
on  that.  If  you  can  wait  till  tomorrow 
I'll  rough  up  some  copy,  sketch  up  a 
layout  or  two,  and  tell  you  definitely 
as  soon  as  I'm  sure."  And  that  was 
the  way  it  was  left.  I  didn't  get  my 
order  until  the  copyman  had  given  his 
answer. 

It  was  a  new  one  on  me,  but  the 
more  I  thought  it  over  at  the  hotel  that 
night  the  more  it  seemed  to  me  that 
that  agency  was  operating  on  a  funda- 
mentally logical  track. 


We  also   publish   Brown's  Directory   of   American   Gas   Companies 
and    the    Gas    Engineering    and    Appliance    Catalogue. 


Brush  and  Palette  vs. 
the  Dictionary 

[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  32] 

to  maintain  the  status  quo  on  our 
moron  population.  If  reading  maketh 
a  full  man,  a  lot  of  our  voters  are  go- 
ing to  be  fairly  empty  above  the  ears 
as  time  and  the  picture-craze  go  on. 
Kids  loved  the  Chatterbox  mainly  on 
account  of  the  pictures,  and  some  of 
their  elders  look  to  be  in  for  a  second 
lease  on  youth.  But  here — I  promised 
not  to  be  too  hard  on  the  "picture" 
rage. 

To  get  back  to  shop,  how  does  all  this 
concern  advertising  men? 

There  is  more  of  less  of  a  trend,  al- 
most a  school,  of  "illustration  hounds" 
in  advertising,  as  most  of  us  know. 
The  feud  of  the  Brush  &  Palette  vs. 
the  Dictionary  is  not  new.  Forceful 
engraving  propaganda  has  had  its 
innings  with  most  of  us,  at  one  time 
or  another.  What  with  axioms  to  the 
effect  that  your  story  in  pictures  leaves 
nothing  unsold,  and  Chinese  adages 
reporting  the  victory  of  1  Raphael 
over  100  Shakespeares,  we  have  had 
bad  moments  when  we  almost  fired 
the  whole  copy  staff.  But,  reason  re- 
turning, we  have  thought  better  of  the 
matter  and  decided  to  chance  at  least 
a  caption  under  the  all-powerful  cut 
to  explain  that  after  the  delectable 
heroine  finished  her  washing  at  6.45 
a.  m.  she  could  sit  around  and  wait 
for  the  neighborhood  movie  to  open  up. 

The  constant  controversy  for  space 
between  the  artist  and  the  copy  writer 
in  advertising  seems  to  me  quite  super- 
fluous. Admittedly  there  are  things  to 
be  done,  effects  to  be  gained,  which  can 
be  accomplished  perfectly  and  pre- 
eminently by  illustration.  Likewise 
there  are  ends  to  be  gained  which  can 
be  gained  only  by  word  of  type.  To 
tempt  a  man  to  buy  a  specific  motor 
car,  for  example,  when  all  motor  cars 
look  more  or  less  alike,  by  flashing  a 
cut  of  that  car  before  him,  rather  than 
by   definite   or  indefinite   selling   argu- 
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ment  couched  in  trenchant  English,  is 
a  waste  of  space. 

ONE  criticism  there  is  which  a  mul- 
titude of  advertising  illustrations 
at  present  deserve.  That  is  lack  of  con- 
viction. Perhaps  the  classic  example  is  a 
home-owner  exhibiting  to  his  guests  his 
house-heating  apparatus — in  a  base- 
ment setting  and  all  of  the  characters 
in  full  dress.  Strained  circumstances, 
unreal  "prettiness"  and  too  perfect 
perfection  are  risky  ground  for  adver- 
tising art.  Only  in  industrial  advertis- 
ing today  are  products  and  people 
generally  pictured  more  or  less  as 
they  actually  are.  This  is  really  too 
bad. 

The  over-industrious  retoucher  has 
perhaps  disillusioned  the  public  mind 
of  the  belief  that  the  camera  does 
not  lie.  The  erring  artist  has  put  wax 
dolls  into  "action"  pictures,  and  espe- 
cially into  clothing-  illustrations,  where 
human  beings  belong.  I  long  for  some 
automobile  manufacturer  to  beat  the 
over-worked  picture  game  by  having 
the  nerve  to  show  actually  virgin- 
photograph  cuts  consistently.  He  would 
certainly  be  exclusive  in  his  line  to  the 
n-th  degree. 

Whatever  the  place  of  pictures  in 
good  advertising,  one  can  scarcely  con- 
tend that  their  importance  is  being 
neglected,  at  least  in  many  lines.  The 
danger,  if  it  lies  anywhere,  lies  in 
pointing  your  finger  at  your  product 
and  growing  tongue-tied.  Show  your 
product,  by  all  means,  but  don't  forget 
to  sell  it  too.  Advertising  is  not  an  art 
gallery  altogether.  Nor  does  the  pop- 
ular preference  for  no  end  of  pictures 
prove  that  pictures  alone  will  sell  mer- 
chandise. 

Imagine,  for  a  minute,  the  probable 
success  of  anyone  who  attempted  to  re- 
place the  printed  Bible  with  a  picture 
Bible,  and  "sell"  religion  with  that  sub- 
stitute. Art  in  advertising  is  the  silent 
salesman.  It  suggests,  but  copy  talks. 
As  long  as  we  have  salesmen  on  the 
road,  it's  logical  to  believe  we  must 
have  salesmen  in  the  type  font  also. 


American   Society  of   Sales 

Executives  Holds 

Elections 

At  the  annual  conference  of  the 
American  Society  of  Sales  Executives, 
held  at  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va., 
the  following  were  elected  to  office: 

H.  W.  Prentis,  Jr.,  vice-president  and 
general  manager,  Linoleum  Division  of 
the  Armstrong  Cork  Co.,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  chairman;  Frank  Hayden,  sales 
director  of  Becton,  Dickinson  &  Co., 
Rutherford,  N.  J.,  secretary,  and  F.  E. 
Van  Buskirk,  vice-president  of  the  L.  C. 
Smith  &  Corona  Typewriters,  Inc., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  treasurer.  C.  H. 
Ruhrbach,  who  has  been  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Society  since  its  organi- 
zation in  1918,  was  reappointed  to  that 
position. 


Custom.  Cut 


While  it  is  customary  to  pay 
a  premium  for  anything  custom 
made,  printing  by  Goldmann 
is  a  happy  exception  to  that 
rule. 

Here  at  the  plant  of  Isaac 
Goldmann  Company  there  are 
no  limitations  of  either  mechan- 
ical equipment  or  personnel 
which  require  that  you  re-shape 
or  prune  your  plans  to  fit  our 
presses. 

Cut  your  printing  to  fit  your 
requirements  and  we  will  pro- 
duce it  without  alterations.  Or, 
we  will  cut  it,  as  well  as  pro- 
duce it  for  you. 


ISAAC  GOLDMANN  COMPANY 


Established  1876 
80  Lafayette  Street  Worth  9430 


New  York 
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Questionnaires 


DURING  the  World  War 
there  broke  out  a  plethora 
of  questionnaires. 

The  government  started  it,  because 
masses  of  information  were  needed 
quickly.  The  questionnaire  is  one  of 
the  most  effective  devices  for  accum- 
ulating information  rapidly  and  in- 
expensively. 

Publishers  were  amongst  the  first 
to  take  up  the  questionnaire.  And, 
it  is  still  being  extensively  used  by 
we  boys.  This  is  because  the  nature 
of  the  publishing  business  makes  the 
questionnaire  readily  adaptable. 

Most  questionnaires  issued  by  pub- 
lishers are  for  the  purpose  of  gather- 
ing what  looks  like  information  that 
looks  favorable  to  the  issuing  pub- 
lication. 

A  strong  magazine  can  issue  a 
clean-cut,  honest  list  of  questions  and 
get  information  that  will  do  it  no 
harm.  A  weak  magazine,  feeling 
that  it  too  must  have  results  of  a 
questionnaire  to  show,  must  resort  to 
ingenious  (if  not  ingenuous)  devices 
to   get  some  fake  information. 

An  agency  friend  of  mine  who 
knows  beans  when  the  bag's  untied 
•  which  is  the  way  they  used  to  say 
a  man  "knows  his  groceries")  told 
me  of  a  laughable  case  where  two 
magazines  in  the  same  field  decided 
at  the  same  time  to  work  a  question- 
naire. One  magazine  was  obviously 
much  weaker  than  the  other,  yet  the 
summary  of  its  questionnaire  seemed 
to  prove  that  it  was  the  stronger  far. 

In  interpreting  questionnaires,  ad- 
vertisers must  bear  in  mind  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  issued  and 
analyze  the  technique  of  the  ques- 
tions. 


lor 

INDUSTRIAL  POWER 
608  So.  Dearborn  Street 
Chicago,  111. 


TRIAL  POWER  is  its  own  ques- 
tionnaire: i.e.,  its  readers  spontaneously 
yield  accurate  proof  that  they  read  INDUS- 
TRIAL POWER  and  respond  to  its  adver- 
tising pages. 


ther    wee^ 


Those  one-piece  bathing-suits 

A  friend  of  mine  who  spent  an  after- 
noon last  summer  at  one  of  New  York's 
bathing  beaches,  tells  me  that  never 
again  will  he  pay  money  to  see  a 
"girly-girly"  show. 

"Why  should  I?"  he  asked.  "I  had 
a  bully  swim,  a  sun-bath  and  a  better 
'show'  than  you'll  find  anywhere  on 
Broadway — all  for  seventy-five  cents." 

A   "Masterpiece" 

Another  "epic  of  the  screen"  was  un- 
reeled for  the  first  time  (in  New  York) 
last  Sunday  night,  in  one  of  Broadway's 
picture  palaces.  According  to  the  press 
agent,  this  particular  opus  is  a  master- 
piece— "the  finest  thing  Miss  What's- 
her-name  has  ever  appeared  in." 

Maybe!  Maybe!  But  I  saw  it  five 
weeks  ago,  in  an  up-state  village,  whose 
total  population  is  less  than  four  hun- 
dred. Unaware  that  it  was  Miss 
What's-her-name's  latest  triumph,  I  as- 
sumed that  it  was  something  that  had 
been  ground  out  ten  years  ago;  and 
not  very  good  at  that.  I  know  better 
now.  It's  a  masterpiece.  Funny, 
though,  that  a  picture  which  is  thought 
good  enough  to  be  shown  on  Broadway 
should  have  appeared,  weeks  ago,  in  a 
tiny  hamlet. 

Salesmanship! 

In  response  to  my  inquiry  as  to 
whether  she  carried  such  a  thing  in 
stock,  the  young  woman  in  charge  of 
one  of  New  York's  "health  food"  estab- 
lishments produced  samples  of  three 
cereal  substitutes  for  coffee.  I  exam- 
ined them  casually  and  asked  her  which 
was  best.  She  did  not  know,  she  said — 
"they're  all  about  the  same,  I  guess." 

"Which  do  you  use?"  I  asked. 

"Me  ?  I  drink  cawfee,"  was  her 
answer.  "My  Gawd,  mister,  if  I  didn't 
have  a  cuppa  cawfee  first  thing  after  I 
get  up,  I'd  die." 

Character 

Don't  make  the  mistake  of  thinking, 
from  anything  you  may  have  read  in 
this  column,  that  I  am  an  unfriendly 
critic  of  Britain  and  Britishers.  The 
contrary  is  true.  For  both  I  have  pro- 
found respect;  and  not  only  respect, 
but  affection. 

I   do   believe,   however,   that    Britain 


is,  at  the  present  time,  paying  the  price 
for  the  sins  of  her  past — a  too  rigid 
class-system;  an  almost  criminal  dis- 
regard for  the  welfare  of  the  common 
man;  and  an  unwillingness  to  adjust 
herself  to  a  changed  and  changing 
world.  But  she  has  one  priceless  as- 
set— her  people  have  Character. 

The  High  Cost  of  Prize-Fights 

Somewhere  around  $2,000,000  was 
paid  by  the — about — 145,000  men  and 
women  who  saw  Dempsey  and  Tunney 
try  to  knock  one  another  into  insensi- 
bility. But,  it  seems  to  me,  that  amount, 
great  as  it  is,  was  only  a  small  part  of 
what  the  fight  cost. 

The  day  of  the  fight  and  the  day 
after,  I  rode  in  a  dozen  elevators  and 
in  as  many  street  cars.  Elevator  men 
and  street  car  conductors  were  lapping 
up  the  latest  "dope"  from  Philadelphia. 
Temporarily,  they  were  lost  to  the 
world  of  affairs.  And  I  have  no  doubt 
that  in  thousands  of  offices,  stores  and 
factories  something  of  the  same  sort 
was  going  on.  The  loss  in  production, 
'round  about  that  fateful  Thursday  in 
September,  must  have  been  terrific.  I 
know  of  at  least  two  periodicals  which 
had  to  stop  their  presses  and  rip  their 
forthcoming  issues  to  pieces  to  prevent 
the  appearance  of  articles  which  told 
"Why  Dempsey  Won." 

They  Mean  Less  Than  Nothing 

Says  Floyd  Parsons  in  "Everybody's 
Business"  in  a  recent  issue  of  A.  and  S.: 
"I  have  a  collection  of  forecasts  from 
our  leading  investment  houses  cover- 
ing a  period  of  about  ten  years,  and  a 
careful  examination  of  these  advices 
show  that  their  percentage  rating  is 
very  low  in  the  matter  of  accuracy." 

I  amuse  myself  occasionally  by  read- 
ing the  extracts  from  stockbrokers' 
letters  which  appear  from  time  to  time 
in  some  of  the  New  York  newspapers. 
Nine  times  in  ten  they  are  of  the  sort 
which  the  ancients  characterized  as 
Delphic — that  is,  they  are  so  phrased 
that  they  mean  less  than  nothing. 

"Sell  on  rallies,"  one  broker  advises. 
But  what  if  there  are  no  rallies? 

"Buy  on  breaks,"  says  another.  But 
what  if  there  are  no  breaks? 


He  Was  Right,  After  All 

In  an  auction-room,  recently,  one  of 
the  floor-men  tried  to  interest  me  in 
what  he  called  a  "refractory"  table — 
"a  dandy.     Yes,  SIR." 

To  show  me  how  fine  the  table  was, 
he  proceeded  to  put  it  through  its 
paces.  In  less  than  two  minutes,  it 
became  quite  evident  that  the  table  was 
all  he  said  it  was.  It  was  refractory, 
beyond  a  doubt.  Jamoc.      j 
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Cleveland  women 


are  representative  of  the 

2  25POO  KEY  BUYERS 

who  keep  house  with  The  Plain  Dealer 

THE  American  Woman  is  the  KEY  BUYER  in  every  family. 
The  man  merely  thinks  he  does  the  buying. 

You're  looking  at  8,000  progressive,  prosperous  KEY  BUYERS 
in  this  picture.  Going  to  school  again — to  a  COOKING  School, 
too! 

Eight  thousand  Managing  Women  in  their  30's,  40's  and 
50's.  Know  a  lot  now — want  to  learn  more.  About  BUYING 
food.  About  COOKING  and  serving  food.  About  WHICH  cereal, 
coffee,  bread,  tea,  biscuit,  flour  or  baking  powder  they  should  buy. 
About  WHOSE  canned  vegetables  or  fruit  is  nearest  Nature's. 
Or  HOW  refrigerating,  washing,  ironing,  sweeping  or  cooking 
can  be  done  electrically. 

Eight  thousand  of  the  KEY  BUYERS  of  everything  used  in 
Cleveland  and  Northern  Ohio  homes.  All  keeping  house  with  The 
Plain  Dealer!    As  their  mothers  did,  as  their  daughters  will. 

Then  visualize  the  PERMANENT  Home  Makers' 
School  for  Northern  Ohio  Women  that's  TWENTY- 
EIGHT  TIMES  as  big  as  the  one  illustrated,  that 
includes  the  225,000  KEY  BUYERS  who  are  Keeping 
House  with  The  Plain  Dealer  EVERY  day! 

Qk  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

in  Cleveland  and  Northern  O/w"0NE  Medium  ALONE  "One  Cost  Will  sell  it 


and  these  225,- 
000  women  buy- 
ers   also    buy — 


Cloaks    &.    Suits 
Ccrsets 
Cutlery 
Dentriflce 
Drugs 
Electrical 
Appliances 


Instruments 


B.     WOODWARD 
110  E.  42nd   St. 
New  York 


WOODWARD    &    KELLY 

350    N.    Mich.    Ave..    Chicago 

Fine  Arts   BIdg.,   Detroit 


BIDWELL    CO. 
imes    Building 
i   Angeles.   Cal. 


J.    BIDWELL    CO. 
742   Market  Street 
San   Francisco,    Cal. 
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Buildings 
Carpeting 
Windows 
Heating 

Plants 
Chairs 
Typewriters 
Desks 
Pews 
Chancel 

Furniture 
Mimeographs 
Multigraphs 
Stereopticons 
Moving  Picture 

Machines 
Books 
Printing 
Record 

Systems 
Filing  Systems 
Safes 


The  Church  Is  the  Most  Stable  Institution 
in  the  World 

YOUR   business   may    rise,   flourish   and   fall.      Nations   and 
empires  fade  away.     But  the  church  has  an  appeal  which 
lasts  age  after  age. 

Church  Management 

A  Business  Magazine  for  Ministers 

gives  you  access  to  this  field  in  which  more  than  six  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  are  spent  annually.  It  is  a  non-denomi- 
national, non-propaganda  magazine  which  goes  to  the  respon- 
sible buyer  in  the  local  church.  Goes  only  to  bona  fide,  paid 
in   advance   subscribers. 

Information    and    Rates    on    Request 

CHURCH  MANAGEMENT 

626  Huron  Road  Cleveland,  Ohio 


KEC  E1NTILY 
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94%  \enewals 

NWETY-POUR  PERCENT  of  the 
contract  advertisers  in  The 
Forum  in  19x6  have  renewed 
their  contracts  for  space  in  192.7, 
and  at  increased  rates.  This  is  strik- 
ing tribute  to  the  value  already 
received,  as  well  as  recognition  of 
the  magazine  as  a  rising  market 
for  quality  advertising. 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 

FORUM 

America '  s  Quality  Magazine  of  Controversy 
Z47  PARK  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


Bakers  Weekly  &»■%;£?■,& 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE — 45  West  45th  St. 
CHICAGO    OFFICE— 343    S.    Dearborn    St. 

Maintaining  a  complete  research  laboratory 
and  experimental  bakery  for  determining  the 
adaptability  of  products  to  the  baking  industry. 
Also_  a t  Research  Merchandising  Department, 
furnishing   statistics   and    sales   analysis   data. 


Topeka  Daily  Capital 

The  011I7  Kiuu  dally  with  circulation 
thruout  the  ttate.  Thoroughly  coven 
Topeka,  a  mldweit  primary  market.  Glvei 
real  co-operation.  An  Arthur  Capper 
publication. 

Topeka,  Kansas 


By  R.  Oldenbourg,  Munich.  "Ent- 
wicklung  Der  Reklame  vom  Altertum 
bis  zur  Gegenwart"  (Evolution  of  Ad- 
vertising from  Ancient  to  Modern 
Times).  By  Dr.  Erwin  Paneth  with 
an     introduction     by     Viktor     Mataja. 


This  volume  (in  German)  is  an  account 
of  the  history  and  evolution  of  adver- 
tising, done  with  the  thoroughness  that 
we  have  learned  to  associate  with  ev- 
erything German.  It  has  touched  upon 
all  forms  of  advertising  and  traced 
them  to  their  sources.  All  that  per- 
tains to  display  and  publicity,  personal, 
institutional,  and  commercial,  is  here 
taken  back  through  the  centuries  to 
Rome,  Greece  and  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  numerous  and  unusual  illustra- 
tions are  alone  worth  the  price  of  the 
book.  Illustrated.  Price  (sewn  in  pa- 
per covers),  marks  10.50;  (bound), 
marks,  12.50. 

By  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company,  New  York.  "Merchandising 
Service  by  Newspapers."  This  leaflet  is 
a  brief  report  upon  the  merchandising 
services  given  by  newspapers.  It 
touches  upon  the  standards,  purposes, 
functions,  and  methods  of  this  modern 
development. 

By  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York. 
"A  Sales  Manager's  Field  Letters  to 
His  Men."  By  W.  Livingston  Larned. 
This  volume  covers  most  of  the  prob- 
lems that  surround  salesman  and  sales 
manager  alike.  Written  in  an  enter- 
taining manner,  the  chapters  consist  of 
letters  sent  by  a  sales  manager  to  va- 
rious men  under  him,  and  the  fresh, 
easy  familiarity  which  the  author  in- 
jects into  each  missive  makes  the  book 
worth  the  attention  of  all  business  men 
who  are  obliged  to  communicate  in  a 
friendly  manner  with  a  varied  assort- 
ment of  people.  The  problems  dis- 
cussed are  those  that  inevitably  arise 
in  any  sales  force,  large  or  small.  Price 
$3.50. 
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The  100%  Way  Is  the  BestWay 

ABOUT  60%  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  dwells  in 
•  the  small  towns  and  rural  districts.  These  busy,  prosperous 
sections  represent  your  greatest  opportunity  for  the  profitable  ex- 
tension of  your  business. 

There  are  magazines  which  cater  to  this  field.  Some  of  these 
offer  you  about  10%  coverage,  figured  in  circulation  by  counties. 

There  are  great  metropolitan  newspapers  which  reach  out  into 
the  rural  districts  of  many  States.  Some  of  these  offer  you,  in  vari- 
ous localities,  about  4%  coverage. 

But  for  real  coverage — 100%  coverage — you  must  use  the 
Country  Newspaper. 

In  practically  every  home,  throughout  the  entire  small  town  and 
country  districts  of  every  State  in  the  Union,  you  will  find  the 
Country  Newspaper. 

The  merchants  in  these  thousands  of  small  towns  will  tell  you 
that  the  Country  Newspaper  is  the  ONLY  medium  read  by  ALL 
their  customers — the  ONLY  medium  from  which  they  can  trace 
worth  while  results. 

Go  after  the  small  town  business  the  right  way.  Use  the  Country 
Newspaper,  and  get  100%  coverage  and  the  nearest  to  100%  re- 
sults that  any  advertising  medium  on  earth  can  give  you. 


.  The  country  newspa- 
pers represented  by  the 
American  Press  Asso- 
ciation present  the  only 
intensive  coverage  of 
the  largest  single  popu- 
lation group  in  the 
United  States— the 
only  100%  coverage 
of  60%  of  the  entire 
National  Market- 


Country  newspapers 
can  he  selected  indi- 
vidually or  in  any  com- 
bination; in  any  mar- 
ket, group  of  slates, 
counties,  or  towns. 
This  plan  of  buying 
fits  in  with  the  program 
of  Governmental  Sim- 
plification, designed  to 
eliminate  waste. 
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Represents  7,2  13  Country  Newspapers  —  47H  Million  Readers 

Covers  the  COUNTRY  Intensively 

225  West  39th  Street 
'nue  New  York  City 
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A  Year-Round 
Customer 

Statistics  give  the 
American  farmer  high 
value  as  a  year-round 
customer.  The  degree 
of  his  prosperity,  how- 
ever, is  variable  enough 
to  establish  regional 
precedence  in  purchas- 
ing ability.  Such  prece- 
dence distinguishes  the 
territory  of  the  South- 
ern Planter  —  Mary- 
land, North  Carolina 
and  the  two  Virginias. 
Significant  indices  of 
the  prosperity  of  this 
territory  are  the  facts 
that  the  number  of 
mortgaged  farms  is 
16^%  less  than  the 
average  for  the  rest  of 
the  country  —  that  the 
crop  value  per  acre  is 
the  highest  in  the  land 
— and  that  the  last  five 
years  have  seen  the  es- 
tablishment of  25,000 
new  farms. 

Twice  a  month  the 
Southern  Planter  is 
read  by  over  180,000 
farmers  and  their  fam- 
ilies, who  consider  it, 
because  of  its  invalu- 
able editorial  service, 
indispensable  to  their 
welfare.  Your  adver- 
tising, therefore, 
reaches  these  people 
through  a  paper  in 
which  every  printed 
word  claims  considera- 
tion. 

The 

Southern 
Planter 

Richmond,    Va. 

JAMES    M.    RIDDLE   CO. 
Chicago  New    York         Atlanta 

Kansas    City  San    Francisco 


Advertisers'  Problems 


By  S.  E.  Conybeare 

President,  Association  of  National  Advertisers 


WE  are  all  conscious  of  the  de- 
creasing visibility  of  advertis- 
ing. When  we  look  at  the  pres- 
ent-day periodical  with  its  100  or  200 
pages  of  matter,  we  wonder  just  how 
many  people  see  our  individual  adver- 
tisement and  how  much  of  an  impres- 
sion it  can  possibly  make.  Both  maga- 
zines and  newspapers  have  greatly  in- 
creased the  number  of  pages  they 
print.  How  is  this  affecting  the  pos- 
sible returns  from  our  advertising? 
Consider  the  number  of  publications 
which  are  being  issued  from  the  press 
of  this  country  today  as  compared 
with  five  years  ago. 

The  increase  in  size  of  advertising 
units  in  the  struggle  to  achieve  domi- 
nating position  also  has  had  its  in- 
fluence in  decreasing  the  visibility  of 
advertising.  The  number  of  advertisers 
who  use  color  has  also  greatly  in- 
creased. Possibly  more  important  than 
the  increase  in  size  or  in  number  of 
publications  is  the  decrease  of  avail- 
able time  which  the  people  who  buy 
publications  have  to  read  our  adver- 
tising. The  radio,  movies,  the  automo- 
bile, the  changing  habits  of  life  must 
be  considered  in  a  study  of  the  visi- 
bility of  the  advertiser's  message. 

The  answer  to  these  conditions  is  not 
so  clear.  Certain  publications  are  al- 
ready endeavoring,  by  their  make-up, 
tc  carry  the  advertiser's  message  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  it  a  better  chance 
to  be  seen.  Other  publications  are  an- 
nouncing that  they  will  limit  their  size. 
Others  are  limiting  the  ratio  of  adver- 
tising lineage  to  editorial  lineage.  Pub- 
lishers and  advertisers  together  must 
study  this  condition  most  thoughtfully 
lest  the  decreasing  returns  from  our 
advertising  make  it  so  expensive  that 
our  products  can  no  longer  meet  the 
competition  of  unadvertised  merchan- 
dise. Our  attention  has  been  directed 
to  the  necessity  of  the  advertiser's 
studying  circulation  as  he  has  never 
studied  it  before.  We  are  conscious  of 
the  scramble  for  gross  circulation  fig- 
ures by  which  advertising  today  is  sold 
to  us  more  on  the  basis  of  arithmetic 
than  on  the  basis  of  reader  interest. 

Publishers  as  a  whole  do  not  want  to 
adopt  methods  that  create  circulation 
of  decreasing  value  to  advertisers.  In 
too  many  cases  they  have  felt  that  ad- 
vertisers and  agencies  wanted  mass 
circulation  and  through  competition 
have  been  forced  to  use  methods  that 
are  open  to  criticism.  We,  the  adver- 
tisers, should  more  carefully  scrutinize 
the  methods  used  by  publishers.  No 
longer  should  we  be  a  contributing  fac- 
tor in  encouraging  the  forced  circu- 
lation   obtained    by    unsound    methods. 


I 


But  more  important  than  these  fac- 
tors of  mere  quantity  of  circulation  and 
the  territorial  location  of  circulatio 
is  the  question  of  quality  of  circulation, 
It  is  our  plain  duty  to  our  firms  to 
study  newspaper  circulations  as  we 
have  never  studied  them  before.  We 
must  set  up  a  more  complete  measuring 
stick  than  mere  circulation  figures  to 
determine  the  advertising  value  of  the 
newspapers  we  employ.  The  use  of 
newspaper  space  by  national  adver- 
tisers has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that 
newspapers  are  an  important  part  of 
the  mechanism  of  distribution  and  mar- 
keting. Newspapers,  therefore,  must 
develop  their  circulations  to  fit  their 
markets,  in  order  that  they  can  deliver 
effective  circulation  to  advertisers  at 
an  economical  cost. 

If  we  are  to  measure  effective  cir- 
culation, we  must  study  editorial  ap- 
peal. 

I  BELIEVE  that  during  the  past  year 
we  have  seen  more  clearly  than  ever 
before  that  national  advertisers  and 
their  advertising  agencies  must  work 
sympathetically  together  with  other 
interests  in  the  solution  of  some  of 
the  problems  that  have  arisen.  The 
interchange  of  points  of  view  that  have 
taken  place  with  our  friends  in  the 
agency  field  has  been  helpful.  We  need 
to  step  back  a  little  from  our  own  im- 
mediate and  individual  problems  and 
gain  a  truer  perspective  of  the  mu- 
tuality of  interests  of  advertisers  and 
advertising  agencies  in  general,  and  in 
a  spirit  of  tolerance,  find  ways  of  work- 
ing together  for  the  good  of  advertis- 
ing. Let  us  continue  to  study  together 
the  fundamental  problems  of  adver- 
tising to  the  effect  that  those  who  nay 
for  advertising  and  those  who  help 
make  advertising  pay  can  contribute 
definitely  to  better  and  more  economical 
distribution. 

A  new  keynote  has  been  struck  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  In  different  fields 
work  of  far-reaching  possibilities  has 
been  started. 

The  next  few  years  are  certain  to 
show  enormous  progress  in  all  branches 
of  advertising.  With  the  splendid  spirit 
of  cooperation  among  various  interests, 
the  problems  and  unsound  tendencies 
may  be  easily  solved  before  economic 
laws  take  effect.  We  have  a  big  work 
and  a  wonderful  work.  The  stage  is 
set.  Let  us  then  go  forward  with  a 
broad  spirit  of  understanding  and 
mutual  helpfulness. 

Portions  of  an  address  delivered  before 
the  Convention  of  the  Association  of 
National    Advertisers,    Atlantic    City. 
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Published  monthly,  supple- 
mented with  bulletins,  and 
covers  daily  newspapers, 
farm  papers,  gen  eral  mag- 
azin  es  and  bus  in  ess  pap  ers 


The  Sure-Minded  Advertising  Man 

uses 
STANDARD  RATE  8c  DATA  SERVICE 


It  gives  him  up-to-the-minute  information  on  rates, 
discounts,  color  and  cover  charges,  special  positions, 
classified  advertising  and  reading  notices,  closing 
dates,  page  and  column  sizes — and  circulations  on  six 
thousand  publications  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

The  rate  cards  and  circulation  statements  are  practi- 
cally duplicated  and  placed  in  one  convenient  volume. 

USE  THIS  COUPON  


Special  30-Day  Approval  Order 


STANDARD  RATE  &  DATA   SERVICE, 

536  Lake  Shore  Drive,  192 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

Gentlemen:  You  may  send  to  us,  prepaid,  a  copy  of  the  current  number  of  Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service,  together  with 
all  bulletins  issued  since  it  was  published  for  *'30  days"  use.  Unless  we  return  it  at  the  end  of  thirty  days  you  may  bill 
us  for  $30.00,  which  is  the  cost  of  one  year's  subscription.  The  issue  we  receive  is  to  be  considered  the  initial  number  to 
be  followed  by  a  revised  copy  on  the  tenth  of  each  month.  The  Service  is  to  be  maintained  accurately  by  bulletins  issued 
every  other  day. 
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How 

Advertising 

Men  Keep 

Posted 

^J  O  longer  is  it  nec- 
essary to  consult 
many  sources  for  the 
news  of  advertising. 

READ 
THE   NEWS   DIGEST 

Changes   in   Personnel 
New  Advertising  Accounts 
Publication    Appointments 
Changes      in      Advertising 
Accounts 

Changes  in  Address 
Are  all  reported  in 
The  News  Digest 

The  News  Digest  bound 
as  a  separate  section  at 
the  back  of  this  issue  will 
keep  you  up  to  date  on 
all  changes. 

If  you  are  not  receiving 
Advertising  and  Selling 
regularly  the  attached 
coupon  makes  it  an  easy 
matter  for  you  to  get 
each  issue. 

One    Year's    Subscription 

(Including   the   News    Digest) 

#3.00 

ADVERTISING     AND     SELLING 
«)  East  38th   St.,   New  York 

Please   enter   my  subscription  for   one 
year  at  $3.00. 


O  Check   Enclosed 
Name 


□  Send   Bill 


Position 

Company 

Address 

Gty 

State 


Canada   $3.50 


Foreign   $4.00 
A-S-ll-17 


Auto  Manufacturers 
Must  Face  the  Future 
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and  means  of  influencing  the  public 
taste,  but  it  is  likewise  true  that  he, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  type  of 
mechanical  manufacturer,  consults  his 
public  in  designing  his  product.  When 
he  fails  to  do  so  he  has  "a  bad  year". 

THE  public  is  susceptible  to  sugges- 
tions from  him  but  he  does  not 
force  suggestions  in  his  car  upon  the 
public  unless  the  public  have  first  indi- 
cated a  desire  to  see  those  suggestions 
incorporated. 

I  have  found  some  difficulty  in  de- 
termining definitely  in  this  business 
what  is  a  "part"  and  what  is  an  "ac- 
cessory". Today  in  my  mind  a  top  is 
a  part  of  a  car.  Yet  not  so  many  years 
ago  it  was  an  accessory.  Yesterday 
I  considered  a  bumper  an  accessory. 
Today  I  am  being  influenced  to  con- 
sider a  bumper  as  a  part — yes,  an  es- 
sential  part. 

In  short,  as  I  look  back  I  see  certain 
essential  parts  of  a  motor  car  losing 
their  individuality,  their  name  plate, 
their  trade  mark,  and  being  engulfed 
by  the  idea  that  they  are  a  logical  part 
of  the  complete  motor  car  itself.  Co- 
incident with  this  change  of  mental  at- 
titude I  see  the  manufacturer  sub- 
stituting products  of  his  own  manufac- 
ture for  parts  and  accessories.  Some- 
how— just  how  I  do  not  know — the 
manufacturer  has  molded  my  mind  so 
that  an  accessory  of  yesterday — an  ac- 
cessory demanded  by  name,  perhaps — 
is  today  a  part  of  a  motor  car  and 
accepted  without  inquiry  as  to  the  name 
of  its  manufacturer. 

I  wonder  if  it  is  not  because  the  pub- 
lic have  begun  to  accept  the  names  of 
certain  motor  cars  as  a  guarantee  of 
their  excellence,  much  as  "sterling" 
guarantees  the  fineness  of  silver,  or  as 
the  United  States  Government  guaran- 
tees the  worth  of  our  paper  money. 

In  the  economic  and  marketing  evo- 
lution typical  of  the  times,  there  is 
one  spot  which  is  comparatively  quiet. 
It  is  the  public's  mind.  Here  you  can 
throw  a  stone  and  actually  observe  the 
ripple.  The  public's  mind  is  suscep- 
tible to  suggestion  and  its  actions  and 
reactions  are  comparatively  constant. 
It  is  because  of  this,  plus  the  public's 
increasing  acceptance  of  the  motor  car 
manufacturer's  name,  that  this  same 
motor  car  manufacturer  could  almost 
over  night,  shift  to  aeroplane  manu- 
facture and  probably  enjoy  an  almost 
similar  popularity  (merit  of  product 
being  understood,  of  course). 

But  I  am  led  to  wonder  how  many 
parts  and  accessory  manufacturers 
could  shift  their  only  product  to  an- 
other of  totally  different  type,  and  sur- 
vive  the    transfer   of   public    affection. 


Is  it  not  true  that  the  ability  to  face 
the  future  unafraid  finds  its  source  in 
the  attitude  of  the  public  mind  and  not 
primarily  in  the  mechanical  perfection 
of  the   product? 

Briefly,  though  perhaps  stated  too 
broadly,  the  measure  of  longevity  of 
any  firm,  in  this  day  of  constant 
change,  is  the  appraised  value  placed 
upon  that  name  by  the  public.  The 
product  seems  to  be  becoming  almost 
an  incident  to  the  name — if  that  name 
has,  for  a  period,  been  the  synonym  of 
the  public  desire. 

Now,  I  am  led  to  wonder  why  one 
insists  upon  or  prefers  a  certain  type 
of  body,  and  does  not  show  any  inter- 
est in  that  vital  element,  the  frame  and 
its   manufacturer? 

Why  do  I  inquire  knowingly  into 
the  maker  of  the  axles,  perhaps,  and 
ignore  such  a  vital  mechanism  as  the 
clutch? 

Why  do  I  express  a  preference  for 
a  certain  type  of  battery  and  skim 
over  the  bumpers  with  hardly  a  casual 


OR  why  does  one  inquire  into  the 
name  of  the  maker  of  a  compara- 
tively few  non-essential  parts  and 
ignore  the  name  of  the  maker  of  the 
very  motor  itself? 

Why  do  we  of  the  public  find  our- 
selves increasingly  willing  to  inquire 
into  increasingly  less  and  to  accept  the 
name  of  the  maker  of  the  car  as  the 
guarantee  of  the  excellence  of  possibly 
debatable  mechanical  features? 

The  answer  is,  briefly,  "Because  we 
have  been  taught  to  do  so". 

What  I  do  is  what  someone  has 
taught  me  to  think.  From  the  engi- 
neering standpoint  I  may,  perhaps,  be 
wrong.  But  the  sales  of  motor  cars 
say  I'm  right  and  I  am  the  public. 

Please  do  not  think  for  one  moment 
that  I  am  recommending  or  justifying 
the  production  of  an  inferior  product. 
The  little  I  have  said  is  predicated 
upon  the  proposition  that  the  product 
and  price  are  equivalent. 

It  is  thinkable  that  the  motor  car 
manufacturer  might  actually  welcome 
more  active  dominance  of  the  public 
mind  by  the  part  and  accessory  manu- 
facturer. Keen  price  competition  has 
forced  the  car  manufacturer  to  reach 
certain  price  levels.  Nevertheless,  he 
is  keenly  interested  in  the  life  and 
performance  of  his  car. 

It  is  possible,  perhaps,  that  price 
competition  forces  him  to  incorporate 
in  his  car,  let  us  say,  an  efficient  but 
comparatively  inexpensive  valve.  It  is 
possible  that  he  would  be  interested 
when  replacements  are  made,  in  having 
the    consumer    specify    an    even    better 
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valve  than  that  one  furnished  in  the 
original  car.  This  would  improve  the 
functioning  of  his  car,  its  life  and  its 
popularity.  Competition  does  not  per- 
mit the  manufacturer  always  to  incor- 
porate the  very  best  parts  throughout 
his  machine,  but  replacements  as  they 
become  due,  could  in  many  cases  be  of 
the  best,  with  but  little  increased  cost 
to  the  consumer — an  increased  cost  so 
small  that  he  would  gladly  bear  it  were 
he   properly  influenced   to   do   so. 

THE  motor  car  manufacturer  like- 
wise cannot,  by  the  very  nature  of 
things,  always  have  his  representative 
on  hand,  when  a  motor  car  breaks  down. 
As  a  result,  the  motor  car  manufac- 
turer and  his  popularity  is  partially 
dependent  upon  the  general  repair  and 
replacement  business.  It  is  to  the  car 
manufacturer's  interest  that  replace- 
ment parts,  as  a  whole,  be  of  excellent 
quality,  lest  his  car  be  blamed  for  the 
failure  of  a  replacement  part  and  the 
responsibility  placed  upon  him. 

I  have  mentioned  the  car  manufac- 
turer's policy  of  consulting  the  will  of 
the  public  in  designing  his  motor  car. 
In  view  of  his  persistent  policy  in  this 
regard,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  how 
completely  he  reverses  this  policy  in 
many  instances  when  it  comes  to  ser- 
vicing his  car.  There  he  too  often  per- 
mits the  mechanical  instinct  to  domi- 
nate entirely  the  sales  instinct.  Would 
it  not  be  highly  desirable  for  motor 
car  manufacturers  to  extend  the  zone 
of  sales  influence  into  the  ultimate  mile 
of  your  motor  car?  This  secondary 
zone  of  influence  would  be  far  cheaper 
than  the  first,  and  would  insure  your 
returning  for  a  second  and  third  car 
with  a  minimum  of  sales  expense.  The 
word  "service"  should  perhaps  be 
eliminated  from  the  dictionary  of 
motordom  and  in  its  place  substituted 
"secondary  sales  defense"  because  in- 
creasingly the  second,  third  and  fourth 
sales  are  made  not  by  salesmen  of  the 
dealer,  but  by  the  service  salesman; 
and  the  reverse  is  likewise  true,  namely, 
the  second,  third  and  fourth  sales  are 
often  lost  through  lack  of  salesmanship 
upon  the  part  of  the  service  man. 


First    District    of    I.    A.    A. 


Holds  Convention 

Worcester,  Mass.,  was  the  scene  of 
the  annual  convention  of  the  first  dis- 
trict of  the  International  Advertising 
Association.  John  Clyne,  advertising 
manager  of  The  New  Haven  Journal 
and  Courier  was  unanimously  elected 
chairman  of  that  district.  Among  the 
interesting  features  of  the  convention 
were  addresses  by  C.  K.  Woodbridge, 
president  of  the  Association,  Robert 
Lincoln  O'Brien,  editor  of  The  Boston 
Herald  and  other  advertising  authori- 
ties. At  the  opening  luncheon  the  dele- 
gates were  officially  welcomed  by  Mayor 
Michael  O'Hara  of  Worcester,  and  it 
was  announced  that  the  1927  conven- 
tion would  take  place  either  in  Boston 
or  in  one  of  the  outlying  suburbs  of 
that  city. 
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CAMEL    CIGARETTES 

use  The  Daily  Herald  to  tell  their  story  to  the  many 
and  prosperous  people  on  the  Mississippi  Coast — and 
many  other  eminent  advertisers  agree  with  them  that 
The  Daily  Herald  has  been  of  real  service  and  brought 
results. 

The  Daily  Herald  "covers  the  Coast,"  and  is  the 
best  and  cheapest  medium  for  you  to  use  for  your 
advertising.     Try   it. 

The  $  Daily  Herald 


GULFPORT 


MISSISSIPPI 
Geo.  W.  Wilkes'  Sons,  Publishers 


BILOXI 


THE  JEWELERS'  CIRCULAR, 
New  York,  has  for  many  years  pub- 
lished more  advertising  than  have 
seven  other  jewelry  journals  com- 
bined. 


if     The  Only "Denne "in 
\  Canadian  Advertising 


IIP 

&£Jfa#il   Canada    may    bo    "Juit    orer   the  . 

/     border,"     but     when     id  vert  If  In* 
there    you    need    a    Canadian    A*eney 
thoroughly   eonrertant   with   local   oon- 
tel]    you    why. 

rA- J-DEHNE  C  Company  Ltd  i 

L      Retard  Bldg.  TORONTO.      A 
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POPULATION 

OF 

250,000 


THE 

ALLENTOWN 

MORNING 

CALL 

ALLENTOWN,  PA. 

Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 

National  Representative 


"Ask  Us  About 
Advertisers  Cooperation' 


The 

Third     Dimension 

in 

DISPLAYS 

Send  for  new,  complete, 
illustrated   monograph 


EXHIBITS  TRADE   MARKS 

PACKAGES       SIGNS       MINIATURES 

COMICS  FORMS  GIANTS 

COUNTER  RACKS       PARADES 

TRADE  CHARACTERS     Etc. 

Sent    upon     request 

OLD  KING  COLE 

Incorporated 

CANTON,   OHIO 


The  Standard  Advertising  Register 

li  the  belt  In  Its  fleld.  Ask  any  user.  Supplies 
valuable  Information  on  more  than  8.000  ad- 
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to  take  in  a  cream  can.  When  she  buys 
an  electric  range,  she  is  liable  to  find 
the  oven  too  small  for  her  baking;  or 
when  she  gets  a  toaster  it  is  too  small 
for  the  slices  of  home-made  bread  or 
the  large  loaves  in  which  the  village 
baker  specializes. 

THE  city  trade  in  our  large  cities 
even  determines  the  paring  knives 
from  which  the  farm  woman  must 
choose.  From  this  group  of  consumers, 
the  jobber  has  learned  that  price  is 
largely  the  determining  factor  in  selec- 
tion, rather  than  the  efficiency  of  the 
tool.  He  probably  has  never  thought  of 
the  fact  that  the  farm  woman  uses  a 
paring  knife  2000  to  6000  times  yearly, 
and  each  time  for  a  much  longer  period 
than  the  city  woman  does.  From  the 
style  of  knives  in  his  catalogue  it  is 
evident  that  he  seldom  thinks  of  the 
fact  that  the  muscles  of  the  hand  de- 
velop with  use  and  that  a  tiny  sharp 
edged  knife  handle  is  not  the  most  com- 
fortable for  such  a  hand.  It  apparent- 
ly has  never  occurred  to  the  manufac- 
turer, or  to  any  of  his  selling  agencies, 
to  use  these  prospective  consumers  as 
laboratory  experts  to  test  their  mer- 
chandise. In  fact,  who  determines  the 
merchandise  that  the  farm  woman 
must  buy,  but  a  group  of  professional 
buyers  who,  being  city  men,  do  not 
have  even  farm  women  as  wives  to  give 
them  tips? 

That  the  farm  woman  has  made  the 
best  of  her  opportunities  is  evident  to 
anyone  who  will  visit  the  rural  stores 
and  examine  the  merchandise  on  their 
shelves.  In  comparison  to  the  city  de- 
partment stores,  there  is  a  very  small 
percentage  of  "seconds."  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  not  the  choice  of  "newer" 
articles.  This  is  partially  due  to  the 
attitude  of  these  women  to  whom  the 
value  of  an  article  must  be  shown,  but 
it  is  due  also  to  the  fact  that  the  local 
dealer  cannot  afford  to  tie  up  large 
sums  of  money  in  untried  merchandise. 
The  demand  must  be  created  first.  He, 
like  the  farm  woman,  knows  from  too 
often  repeated  experience  that  these 
latest  things  are  not  always  the  best, 
and  not  always  practical  for  use  in  the 
farm  home. 

But  the  rural  woman's  potential  buy- 
ing powers  are  great  enough  for  the 
manufacturers  and  the  wholesalers  to 
find  a  way  of  giving  her  a  chance  at 
the  new  merchandise  which  she  needs. 
Could  there  not  be  established  in  farm 
communities  "proving  plants"  or  "test- 
ing homes"  with  conditions  typical  of 
the  neighborhood?  Some  might  be  al- 
ready established  homes  of  women  who 
have  the  necessary  training  and  back- 
ground for  a  little  independent  think- 


ing and  critical  trying  out  of  materials 
and  appliances.  Intimate  association 
in  almost  any  farming  community  re- 
veals college  women,  school  teachers 
and  business  women  from  many  walks 
of  life  as  wives  of  farmers,  who  could 
be  trained  to  test  merchandise  in  a  dis- 
criminating and  thorough  manner,  and 
report  on  it  accurately. 

The  country  store  needs  such  service 
to  help  it  to  retain  the  very  valuable 
place  it  now  holds.  There  are  some 
people  who  think  the  country  store  is 
doomed;  that  the  chain  stores,  house- 
to-house  canvass  and  mail  order  firms 
will  replace  it.  Such  a  loss  would  be 
a  tragedy.  The  country  store  is  more 
than  just  a  store:  it  is  a  community  in- 
stitution. It  contributes  directly  to  es- 
tablishing standards  of  living  by  what 
it  sells.  The  owner  is  a  part  of  the 
community.  He  is  interested  in  every 
family  because  they  are  neighbors. 
(No  one  knows  the  meaning  of  neigh- 
bor better  than  rural  people.)  He  is 
concerned  with  the  civic  and  social  im- 
provements because  his  own  boys  and 
girls  are  affected  by  them.  He  is  anx- 
ious to  make  a  satisfactory  sale  be- 
cause his  future  sales  are  with  the 
same  people.  He  is  buyer  as  well  as 
salesman,  and  so  has  a  knowledge  of 
his  merchandise  that  few  salespeople 
in  city  stores  have.  Overhead  expenses 
are  lower,  so  prices  for  the  same  ar- 
ticles are  often  much  cheaper  in  spite 
of  a  slower  turnover.  Even  with  these 
advantages  the  country-store  keeper  is 
facing  some  real  problems.  He  needs 
help  in  choosing  his  merchandise  so 
that  he  may  select  it  on  the  basis  of 
the  needs  of  his  patrons  rather  than  of 
the  convincing  ability  of  the  salesman. 
He  must  give  more  educational  instruc- 
tion in  the  use  and  care  of  the  mer- 
chandise which  he  sells. 

THE  farmer,  with  the  aid  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  his  agri- 
cultural college  and  extension  service, 
the  Farm  Bureau,  the  Farm  Union,  the 
Grange  and  like  organizations,  is  rec- 
ognizing his  problems  of  production 
and  is  solving  them  slowly  but  surely; 
but  his  problems  of  consumption  are 
scarcely  recognized  as  such.  Here  is 
an  opportunity  for  the  business  inter- 
ests to  establish  confidence  and  sym- 
pathetic understanding  with  the  farm- 
ing group  by  taking  the  initiative  in 
industrial  research  concerning  the 
household  articles  used  by  them. 

The  electric  interests  are  doing  this 
in  a  very  effective  way.  In  sixteen 
States  they  are  conducting,  in  coopera- 
ation  with  the  experiment  station  of 
their  college  of  agriculture  and  a  group 
of  farmers,  studies  in  the  use  of  elec- 
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tricity  in  agriculture,  not  only  on  the 
farms  but  also  in  the  homes.  This  pro- 
ject will  last  three  years.  Even  now, 
although  the  project  is  scarcely  half 
completed,  it  is  evident  that  the  public 
utilities  and  the  electrical  manufactur- 
ers will  have  a  far  more  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  electrical  requirement 
of  the  farm,  both  as  to  energy  and 
equipment,  than  they  have  had  hereto- 
fore, and  the  farm  needs  will  be  more 
adequately  and  more  cheaply  met.  But 
better  still  is  the  spirit  of  mutual  un- 
derstanding and  friendliness  that  is 
taking  the  place  of  distrust  on  the  one 
hand  and  of  superiority  on  the  other. 

BUT  to  return  to  the  farm  woman's 
influence  on  buying,  it  is  of  interest 
to  note  the  attitude  of  the  mail  order 
houses.  One  of  the  largest  of  these 
firms  employ  a  Home  Economics  grad- 
uate who  is  aiding  in  the  testing  and 
buying  of  merchandise  for  the  home. 
Another  has  a  woman  on  their  research 
staff  who  is  in  touch  with  all  the  na- 
tional and  State  organizations  of  farm 
women.  She  attends  local  and  State 
meetings;  she  confers  with  the  leaders; 
and  in  every  way  possible  is  getting  an 
insight  into  the  farm  home  ideals, 
financial  limitations,  aesthetic  and  social 
desires,  and  practical  needs. 

The  successfully  used  methods  of  ad- 
vertising and  selling  in  the  cities  will 
not  necessarily  give  the  same  results  in 
the  rural  districts.  The  dweller  in  the 
larger  city  must  be  caught  at  the 
time  before  something  else  gets  his  at- 
tention. The  country  person  has  time 
to  think,  and  to  be  sure  that  he  is  get- 
ting at  least  what  he  thinks  he  wants. 
Advertising  that  is  thought  provoking 
and  educational,  that  gives  scientific  in- 
formation, that  appeals  to  greater  effi- 
ciency and  love  of  beauty,  joyous  and 
better  living  gets  the  results.  This 
type  of  advertising  has  helped  to  place 
an  automobile  and  a  radio  in  almost 
every  farm  house.  Like  advertising  of 
labor  saving  equipment  and  household 
necessities  will  aid  materially  in  in- 
creasing the  efficiency  and  comfort  of 
the  rural  home  with  a  minimum  of 
waste  to  industry  and  the  home. 

Organizations  that  wish  to  retain  the 
trade  of  the  farm  woman  and  her  fam- 
ily must  first  get  acquainted  with  her, 
know  her  work,  her  philosophy  of  life, 
her  recreational  habits,  her  social  and 
religious  contacts  and  her  educational 
opportunities.  They  should  know  the 
friendly  relationship  between  her  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Home  Economics  Extension  Service. 
They  should  read  her  farm  magazines. 
They  should  acquaint  themselves  with 
her  civic  and  community  activities,  and 
then  make  sure  that  their  merchandise 
will  contribute  to  her  needs.  This  will 
undoubtedly  mean  an  expanding  pro- 
gram of  industrial  research  of  mer- 
chandise in  relation  to  the  farm  home 
needs,  and  of  advertising  and  selling 
based  on  this  knowledge.  But  the  farm 
woman's  trade  is  worth  it.  She  will  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  buy  goods 
of  solid  worth  that  are  needed  by  her- 
self and  family. 


"BENDAY"  .  vs  -  "SHADING  SHEETS" 

Everyone  in  any  way  interested  in  Benday  problems  should 
read  descriptions  of  the  old  and  new  methods  now  in  use, 
appearing  in  the  November  issues  of  two  leading  publications 
in  their  class. 

Old  Method,  PRINTERS'  INK  MONTHLY 

November,  1926 — Pages  38,  39,  110  and  112 

New  Method,  THE  INLAND  PRINTER 

November,  1926 — Pages  263  and  264 
Note: 

One  article  is  not  an  answer  to  the  other  but  a  timely  coinci- 
dence that  very  forcibly  brings  out  the  complications  and  rea- 
sons for  the  high  cost  of  one  in  comparison  to  the  simplicity 
and  relative  saving  of  the  other. 

"Shading  Sheets"  have  the  great  added  advantage  to  all  artists 
and  producers  of  illustrated  literature  of  being  an  instrument 
and  a  medium  of  expression  formerly  denied  them. 

Bourges  Service,  Inc. 

Sole  ^Manufacturers  and  distributors 

HUTCHISON  ARTISTS  SHADING  MEDIUM 

144  West  32nd  Street,  New  York  City 

Pennsylvania   9314-5 


5 FEATURE  NUMBERS 

through  which  to  influence  orders  in 
the  market  where  50 
million  horsepower 
are  now  installed 


THE  FOLLOWING  Feature 
Numbers  of  Power  Plant 
Engineering  offer,  in  their 
advertising  pages,  the  highest 
reader  interest,  extra  circulation 
and  powerful  influence. 

Dec.  15,  1926 Annual  Re- 
view Number,  in  which  engineer- 
ing progress  of  the  year  will  be 
epitomized  by  leading  authori- 
ties. 

Jan.     1,     1927 Power     Plant 

Development  Number,  the  19th 
Annual  Reference  and  Textbook 
Number. 

Jan.     15,     1927— Power    Plant 

Equipment     Number,      will     give 

POWER  PLANT  ENGINEERING 

Established    over  30   years 
A.  B.  P.  53  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111. 


information  on  types  of  equip- 
ment for  modern  plants. 

Feb.  1,  1927— Chicago  Pow- 
er Show  Directory  Number,  will 
enable  engineers  to  decide  in 
advance  what  exhibits  they  de- 
sire to  see  and  their  location. 

Feb.    15,    1927— Chicago 

Power  Show  Number,  will  be 
distributed  at  the  show  and  visu- 
alize it  to  leaders  in  the  field 
everywhere. 

A  RECENT  descriptive  folder 
will  be  sent  on  request,  together 
with  any  further  information 
you  desire  on  the  5  Feature 
Numbers. 


A.  B.  C. 
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Selling  the  Company 
Store 
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ducive  to  satisfaction  and  confidence, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  factors. 

Accordingly,  stores  have  been  built 
of  stone  and  brick,  with  intelligently 
planned  windows  and  fronts,  with 
scientifically  laid-out  interiors  equipped 
in  the  most  modern  style.  Principles 
that  have  made  State  Street  in  Chica- 
go and  Fifth  Avenue  in  New  York  such 
prosperous  shopping  streets  have  been 
applied  to  these  industrial  retail  stores. 
So  successful  have  been  the  efforts  of 
industries  to  keep  business  at  home 
without  compulsion,  that,  in  the  some- 
thing like  7000  industrial  retail  stores 
existing  today,  over  a  billion  and  a 
quarter  of  dollars  in  merchandise  was 
sold  over  the  counters  last  year  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  were 
expended  for  store  equipment  and  de- 
livery trucks.  These  7000  stores  served 
communities  containing  something  like 
10,554,750  people! 

Such  a  market  is  worth  analysis. 

OP  the  7000  stores,  perhaps  2000  are 
adjuncts  to  manufacturing  concerns 
in  large  cities.  They  do  not  handle  com- 
plete lines,  and  are  conducted  largely 
by  the  employees,  with  profits  being 
utilized  for  welfare  purposes  or  being 
returned  as  a  dividend  to  customers. 
These  2000  stores  are  fortunte  if  they 
average  $50,000  in  annual  business,  or 
a  total  for  the  2000  of  $100,000,000. 

It  is  of  the  other  5000  we  would 
speak.  They  are  complete  department 
stores,  conducted  by  the  company, 
stocking  nearly  everything  and  missing 
sales  on  nothing.  Over  fifty  per  cent 
of  them  are  absolutely  the  only  retail 
outlets  in  their  communities  and  in  the 
majority  of  the  remaining  cases  they 
offer  the  only  complete  store  in  each 
town — such  competition  as  is  afforded 
being  offered  mainly  by  dwelling  house 
groceries  and  more  or  less  make-shift 
clothing  stores  and  notion  emporiums. 

Even  where  there  are  other  retail 
outlets  in  the  community,  the  company- 
owned  and  operated  unit  has  a  tremen- 
dous advantage,  due  to  the  convenient 
credit  arrangements  offered.  In  the 
company  store  the  employee  is  privi- 
leged to  purchase  merchandise  and 
have  it  charged  against  wages  yet  to 
be  paid  him,  while  at  the  independent 
unit  such  a  plan  is  rarely  available — - 
the  employee  must  have  cash.  The 
possibilities  of  greater  business  because 
of  such  credit  arrangements  is  obvious. 
In  fact,  this  group  does  a  billion  one 
hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars'  worth 
of  business  annually,  an  average  of 
$230,000  per  store.  The  stocks  carried 
average  around  $40,000.  The  manage- 
ment is  invariably  intrusted  to  men  of 
high  calibre,  seasoned  handlers  of  mer- 


chandise. These  store  managers  know 
the  demands  of  their  customers  and 
have  authority  to  buy  goods  to  meet 
them.  They  go  into  the  market  them- 
selves; they  buy  from  manufacturers 
and  they  buy  from  wholesalers. 

In  some  few  instances,  where  an  in- 
dustry operates  more  than  one  store, 
the  actual  orders  for  the  bulk  of  the 
merchandise  bought  are  placed  through 
a  headquarters  buying  office.  In  such 
cases  the  store  manager  designates  by 
regular  requisition  to  the  company's 
store  purchasing  agent  the  quantity 
and  brand  desired;  and  the  headquar- 
ters buying  staff  does  the  rest.  These 
group-store  headquarters  are  usually  in 
larger  cities,  principally  Pittsburgh, 
Birmingham,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  St. 
Louis,  Denver,  or  Seattle,  giving  the 
company  a  closer  contact  with  the 
markets. 

The  word  of  the  individual  store 
managers  remains  final,  however,  even 
in  the  group  organizations. 

Their  jobs  are  to  keep  the  industrial 
employee  trading  at  the  industrial  re- 
tail store,  and  although  their  possibil- 
ities are  aided  and  abetted  by  liberal 
credit  arrangements  with  their  cus- 
tomers through  the  company,  they  re- 
alize the  value  of  having  just  as  good 
and  as  well-known  merchandise  at  just 
as  fair  prices  as  the  independent  store 
of  the  nearby  city.  Hence  the  manager 
must  retain  a  control  over  the  actual 
buying;  and  they  are  keen  students  of 
market  conditions,  style  trends  and 
shifting  prices. 

Perhaps  a  specific  example,  chosen 
from  the  four  corners  of  the  country 
and  from  different  industries,  will  re- 
veal more  than  anything  else  the  vast 
size  and  importance  of  the  industrial 
retail  store  as  a  merchandise  outlet  in 
the  industrial  community. 

It  was  into  rugged  Harlan  County  of 
eastern  Kentucky  that  the  United 
States  Coal  &  Coke  Company  sent  their 
surveyors  in  1919  to  select  a  town-site 
and  survey  for  streets,  homes  and  busi- 
ness buildings.  They  had  acquired 
rights  to  thousands  of  acres  of  coal 
lands  in  this  wilderness,  famed  up  to 
then  only  as  the  center  of  the  sensa- 
tional Hatfield  feud,  and  it  was  their 
prcblem  to  create  a  town  in  which  to 
house  the  necessary  employees  to  oper- 
ate a  coal  mine. 

AN  industrial  community  was  found- 
ed that  has  in  seven  short  years 
developed  into  the  pride  of  the  whole 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  (of 
which  the  United  States  Coal  &  Coke 
Company  is  a  subsidiary).  Not  the 
least  expenditure  made  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  community  went  for  a  care- 
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fully  planned  department  store  in 
which  the  needs  and  demands  of  the 
residents  could  be  met.  This  store, 
carrying  a  complete  line  of  merchan- 
dise on  its  three  floors,  is  reputed  to 
have  done  over  a  million  dollar  busi- 
ness last  year.  The  exterior  of  this 
store,  with  its  plate  glass  windows  on 
two  floors,  and  the  interior  with  its 
complete  layout  of  the  latest  fixtures, 
is  a  veritable  "flower  in  the  desert," 
and  brings  to  Lynch  residents  (of 
which  there  are  3500,  according  to  the 
census)  the  very  best  in  merchandise. 
The  store  is  one  of  a  group  operated  by 
the  United  States  Coal  and  Coke  Com- 
pany, with  headquarters  at  Gary, 
W.  Va.,  and  buying  offices  at  Pitts- 
burgh. 

This  group  of  stores,  together  with 
the  H.  C.  Frick  Company  stores,  with 
which  they  are  affiliated,  does  the 
astounding  business  of  nearly  twenty- 
five  million   dollars   annually! 

Stores  could  be  selected  from  the 
various  industries  and  from  the  various 
sections  of  the  country — an  endless  ar- 
ray of  them  could  be  cited — and  they 
would  all  prove  one  thing :  The  present- 
day  sales  manager  has  before  him  in 
the  industrial  community  a  peculiarly 
workable  unit  of  stores  which  can  be 
cultivated  for  increased  distribution  of 
his  product.  They  offer  no  credit  prob- 
lems, because  every  industry  guaran- 
tees payment  of  every  bill  presented  for 
goods.  They  offer  no  "special  deal"  or 
"long  discount"  problem,  because  they 
are  ready,  willing  and  perfectly  able  to 
buy  regular  merchandise  at  regular 
prices.  They  are  accessible  for  ship- 
ment because  railroads  have  followed 
each  industrial  community  rapidly. 


Diplomacy  in  Business 


SHIRTSLEEVE  DIPLOMACY" 
is  not  for  business,  is  the  view 
_  '  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
That,  at  least,  is  true  of  the  salesman 
who  adventures  into  South  America.  In 
the  words  of  a  Department  bulletin: 

"A  salesman  who  expects  to  do  busi- 
ness in  a  big  way  in  Latin  American 
countries  should  be  provided  with  a 
complete  outfit  of  dress  clothes — and 
this  includes  a  frock  coat  and  silk  hat." 

Letters  of  introduction,  the  entree  to 
clubs,  fine  stationery — all  are  impor- 
tant. Latin  America  does  not  want  the 
"breezy  go-getter." 

The  diplomat  of  business  must  be  as 
well  mannered,  if  he  would  conquer 
South  America,  as  his  fellow  from  the 
State  Department. 

It  may  well  be,  too,  that  there  is  a 
lesson  for  salesmen  nearer  home.  None 
of  us  is  likely  to  demand  that  all  vis- 
iting salesmen  shall  "high  hat"  us,  but 
most  of  us  have  suffered  from  an  ex- 
cess of  breeziness. 

But  what  would  the  salesman  who 
"made"  Hutchinson,  Kansas,  the  other 
day,  with  his  waistcoat  pockets  so  full 
of  cigars  that  he  looked  as  if  he  was 
wearing  cartridge  belts,  think  of  an 
order  to  arm  himself  with  a  silk  hat? — 
Nation's  Business  Magazine. 


tn  the  very  center  of  things 

on  the  Beach 

and  the  Boardwalk. 


'Dual  Trio"  Radio  Concert 

ct'ery  Tuesday  evening - 

Tune  in  on  V/PQ  at  9 


halfonte 
-{addon  Hall 

. .  1  ATLANTIC    CITY 

QTAND  out  like  personal  friends  in  the 


thoughts  of  those  who  love  to  go  down 
to  the  sea  for  rest  or  play— their  simple, 
friendly  hospitality  has  so  graced  every 
service  for  so  many  years. 

Especially  delightful  during  the  winter 
months  are  the  broad  deck  porches  facing 
the  sea  with  their  comfortable  steamer 
chairs  looking  down  on  the  flowing  life  of 
the  Boardwalk.  For  the  more  active— golf, 
riding  on  the  beach,  theatres,  Boardwalk 
activities,  fascinating  shops,  music  and 
entertainment. 

American  Plan  Only  '  Always  Open 

Illustrated  Folder  on  Request 

LEEDS    and    LIPPINCOTT    COMPANY 


ANIMATED    PRODUCTS   CORP. 

I")  WEST    27*   ST.  NEW      YORK. 


The  American  Architect 

A.   B.  C.  Est.   1876  A.  B.  P. 

"Advertising  and  Selling  to  Architects."  a  booklet 
prepared   to    give   you   a   better   understanding   of 
the  architectural  Held.  Is  now  available. 
Your  copy   will   be   sent    upon   request. 

243  Wert  39th  St.  New  York 


Folded  Edge  Duckine  and  Fibre  Signs 

Cloth  and  Paraffine  Signs 

Lithographed  Outdoor  and  Indoor 

Displays 

THE  JOHN  IGELSTROEM  COMPANY 

Maasillon,  Ohio       Good  Salesmen  Wanted 


Shoe  and   Leather   Reporter 

Boston 

The  outstanding  publication  of  the  shoe, 
leather  and  allied  industries.  Practically 
100%  coverage  of  the  men  who  actually 
do  the  buying  for  these  industries.  In  its 
67th  year.  Published  each  Thursday.  $6 
yearly.      Member   ABP  and   ABC. 
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At  the  conclusion  of 
each  volume  an  in- 
dex will  be  published  and  mailed 
to  vou. 
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November  17,  1926 


Rate   for   advertisements    inserted    in   this   department    is    36    cents    a    line — 6    pt.    type.        Minimum 
charge  $1.80.        Forms  close  Saturday  noon  before  date  of  issue. 


Position  Wanted 

Representatives 

V/OMAN    WRITER    Seeks   position   on   publica- 
tion    specializing     on     subjects     of     interest     to 
women ;   has   edited   woman's   page   for  prominent 
metropolitan    newspaper,    has    served    as    feature 
writer   for   newspapers   and    magazines,    has   been 
fashion    editor   for    well    known   fashion    magazine. 
(Whole  or  part  time.)      Box   No.    413,    Advertis- 
ing and  Selling,  9   E.   38th  St.,  New  York   City. 

SOME    MAGAZINE    PUBLISHER 
NEEDS    OUR    SERVICE 

Systematic   and   intensive   work   combined   with   a 
large      acquaintance      among      advertisers      and 
agencies    is    required    to    secure    business    for    the 
best    magazines.      We    are    prepared    to    do    such 
work    for    a    good    growing    publication.      Address 
Box    No.    419,    Advertising   and    Selling,    9    East 
38th  St.,  New  York   City. 

COPY    WRITER    AVAILABLE 

Fifteen  years  advertising  experience.     (Nine  years 
with  an  agency — six  years  in  advertising  depart- 
ments   of    large    industrial    companies) — including 
five  vears  copv   writing  for  a  variety  of  products. 
Age '37.     Address  Box  No.  429,  Advertising  and 
Selling,  9   East  38th   St.,  New  York  City. 

Publishers*    representatives    in    eastern    industrial 
centers    wanted    for    California    industrial    weekly. 
Box    No.    426,    Advertising    and    Selling,    9    East 
38th  St.,   New  York   City. 

A    TRADE    PAPER    SALES    EXECUTIVE 

AVAILABLE 

A    managing    sales    executive    of    an    established 

and    highly    successful    group    of    Trade    Papers    is 

available  January    1st. 

This  man  has  been  a  successful  advertising  man- 
ager,   sales    manager    and    advertising    agent — for 
the  last  four   years   he  has   built   up   an   enviable 
reputation     as     a     salesman     of     Business     Paper 
Space.      Broad    gauged,    enthusiastic,    experienced, 
he  is  looking  for  a  big  job,   bigger  than   he  has 
now.       Address    Box    No.    428,    Advertising    and 
Selling,   9   East  38th  St.,  New  York   City. 

Multigraphing 

Quality    and    Quantity    Multigraphing, 

Addressing,    Filling    In,    Folding,    Etc. 

DEHAAN    CIRCULAR    LETTER    CO.,    INC. 

120   W.   42nd   St.,   New  York   City 

Telephone  Wis.  5483 

Help  Wanted 

Miscellaneous 

ORGANIZATION    EXPERIENCE    ABILITY 
We  will   negotiate   exclusive  representation   locally 
or    nationally    for    small    specialties    of    merit    for 
quantity     distribution.       Articles     possessing     fea- 
tures   for    GOOD    WILL    and    advertising    pur- 
poses   of    which    we    are    largest    unit    distributors 
particularly     desired.       LITCHFIELD      CORP., 
25    Church   St.,  New  York  City. 

BOUND  VOLUMES 
A  bound  volume  of  Advertising  and  Selling  makes 
a  handsome  and  valuable  addition  to  your  library. 
They  are  bound  in  black  cloth  and  die-stamped  in 
gold    lettering.       Each    volume    is    complete    with 
index,    cross-filed    under   title  of   article   and    name 
of    author    making    it    valuable    for    reference    pur- 
poses.       The    cost    (which    includes    postage)    is 
$5.00    per    volume.      Send    vour    check    to    Adver- 
tising and    Selling,   9    East    38th    St.,   New   York- 
City. 

Business  Opportunities 

BINDERS 

Use  a  binder  to  preserve  your  file  of  Advertising 
and    Selling    copies    for    reference.         Stiff    cloth 
covered  covers,   and   die-stamped  in  gold  lettering, 
each     holding    approximately    9     issues,    $1.85     in- 
cluding postage.     Send  vour  Check  to  Advertising 
and  Selling,   9   East  38th  St.,  New  York   City. 

New   Bulletin   of    Publishing    Properties   for    Sale 
just    out.      Send    for    your    copy.       Harris-Dibble 
Company,  345  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

A  Retailer  Speaks  Up 

[continued  from  page  27] 

more    often    fairer    in    his    complaints 
than  is  the  retail  customer. 


There  is  nothing  that  chills  so  much 
as  to  send  a  complaint  and  get  back  a 
letter  signed  Blank  &  Co.  While  if  it 
is  signed  John  Jones  and  at  some  time 
we  have  met  Jones,  it  means  a  lot. 

You  can't  sit  in  your  offices  and  get 
saturated  with  your  goods,  become  en- 
thusiastic over  the  bigness  of  your 
firm  and  yourself,  and  sell  goods  to 
common  people  with  big  words  and 
high  sounding  phrases.  You  have  to 
look  at  it  from  their  angle  and  not 
from  your  own.  You  have  to  go  down 
into  the  streets  and  walk  with  the 
common  man  before  you  know  him. 

When  your  salesman  finds  a  nice 
window,  let  him  ask  the  retailer  to 
have  a  photograph  made  of  it  and  send 
it  with  the  photographer's  bill  to  the 
company.  Don't  let  him  say  he  is  going 
to  publish  it.  Just  a  pleasant  remark 
that  the  company  has  a  series  of  al- 
bums of  nice  windows  will  please  us 
almost  as  much,  and  there  is  no  pos- 
sible come-back. 

Encourage  your  dealers  to  write  to 
you.  A  complaint  is  half  adjusted 
when  a  man  has  a  chance  to  tell  it  in 
detail  to  some  one  in  authority,  and 
very  often  in  writing  the  details  he 
gets  a  slant  at  your  side  of  it.  But 
when  he  does  write,  answer  the  letter 
and  answer  it  promptly  and  carefully. 
The  long  complaint  that  the  dealer 
sends  may  be  to  you  only  one  letter  out 
of  five  hundred,  but  to  him  it  is  his 
letter  and  the  only  one  of  the  five  hun- 
dred he  is  interested  in. 


Tenth  District,  I.  A.  A.  Holds 
Convention 

At  its  annual  convention  held  in 
Beaumont,  Tex.,  October  24-26,  the 
tenth  district  of  the  International  Ad- 
vertising Association  elected  the  fol- 
lowing officers  for  the  coming  year: 
James  P.  Simpson,  president;  Beeman 
Fisher,  secretary-treasurer;  Art  Milli- 
can,  first  vice-president,  and  E.  C. 
Taulbee,  second  vice-president. 

Among  the  noteworthy  speakers 
were:  J.  R.  Ozanne,  advertising  man- 
ager, Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Co.,  Chi- 
cago; A.  M.  Hommett,  manager  of 
the  retail  store,  Sears  Roebuck  &  Co., 
Dallas;  Harry  W.  Riehl,  manager,  St. 
Louis  Better  Business  Bureau;  C.  B. 
Gillespie,  vice-president  and  editor, 
"Houston  Chronicle";  L.  A.  Rogers,  sec- 
retary, International  Association  of 
Display  Men,  Chicago,  and  Earl  Pear- 
son, general  manager  of  the  Interna- 
tional Advertising  Association,  New 
York.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  it 
was  announced  that  the  1927  conven- 
tion would  be  held  in  El  Paso. 
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Business  Publishers 
Meet 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Business  Papers,  Inc.,  was 
held  on  November  9  and  10  at  the 
Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Conference  of  Business  Paper 
Editors. 

The  final  business  session  of  the  as- 
sociation to  hear  reports,  discuss  pol- 
icies, elect  officers,  etc.,  was  held  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  Nov.  10.  J.  H. 
Bragdon  of  Textile  World  was  elected 
the  new  president  to  succeed  Malcolm 
Muir  of  the  McGraw-Hill  Company. 
Merritt  Lumm,  vice-president  of  A.  W. 
Shaw  Company,  Chicago,  was  elected 
to  the  vice-presidency,  while  Warren  C. 
Piatt,  National  Petroleum  News,  Cleve- 
land, was  reelected  treasurer.  Jesse  H. 
Neal  was  reappointed  by  the  board  as 
executive  secretary.  C.  J.  Stark,  Pen- 
ton  Publishing  Company,  Cleveland, 
was  elected  to  the  board  of  directors 
to  succeed  Merritt  Lumm.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  board  by  reelection  consist 
of:  George  Slate,  Simmons-Boardman 
Publishing  Company,  New  York;  E.  E. 
Haight,  Concrete  Publishing  Company, 
Chicago;  Col.  J.  B.  MacLean,  MacLean 
Publishing   Company,   Toronto;    Everit 

B.  Terhune,  Boot  &  Shoe  Recorder, 
Boston.  Malcolm  Muir,  the  retiring 
president,  automatically  becomes  a  di- 
rector. 

The  convention  opened  at  10  a.  m., 
November  9,  with  a  joint  session  of  the 
A.  B.  P.  and  the  B.  P.  Editors.  The 
theme  was  announced  as  "The  Chal- 
lenge of  Business  Prosperity  to  the 
Business  Press."  President  Muir  briefly 
interpreted  the  program,  and  the  gath- 
ering was  addressed  by  Fred  W.  Shib- 
ley,  vice-president  of  The  Bankers  Trust 
Company,  New  York.  He  was  followed 
by  Merritt  Lumm,  substituting  for 
A.  W.  Shaw,  who  was  unable  to  attend. 
A  second  joint  session  in  the  afternoon 
listened  to  addresses  by  Willard  W. 
Smith,  general  manager  of  P.  Cente- 
meri  &  Company;  A.  J.  Brosseau,  pres- 
ident, Mack  Trucks,  and  E.  J.  Mehren. 
vice-president  of  the  McGraw-Hill  Com- 
pany. 

Wednesday  morning  was  devoted  to 
separate  sessions  for  the  advertising, 
circulation  and  editorial  groups.  An 
afternoon  session  was  held  by  the  ed- 
itors, which  included  addresses  by: 
Chaplin  Tyler,  V.  B.  Guthrie,  Kenneth 
Condit  and  Kenneth  M.  Spence.  The 
business  session  of  the  A.  B.  P.  was 
held  in  the  afternoon  and  the  ban- 
quet in  the  evening,  where  addresses 
were  presented  by  Gerald  Swope,  pres- 
ident of  the  General  Electric  Company, 
and  Donald  Kirk  David,  assistant  dean 
of  the  Harvard  Business  School.  A 
plaque  of  bronze  was  presented  to  W. 
H.  Ukers  by  the  association  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  service  as  author  of  the 
A.  B.  P.  Standards  of  Practice.    Merton 

C.  Robbins,  president  of  the  Robbins 
Publishing  Company,  New  York,  and  a 
past  president  of  the  A.  B.  P.,  made 
the  presentation. 
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Synchronize  Your  Advertising 

Effort  With  Your  Sales  Possibilities 


The  Detroit  Market  Contains  One-Third  of  Michigan's  Total  Population  and 
Can  Be  Covered  With  One  Newspaper — The  Detroit  News 

THE  prize  area  of  Michigan  is  pictured  above.  It  is  the  local 
trading  area  of  Detroit,  containing  one-third  of  the  state's 
total  population  and  over  50%  of  its  wealth.  This  area  has 
a  network  of  wide  paved  roads,  making  every  town  a  practical 
suburb  of  Detroit.  It  is  served  by  train,  street  car  and  motor  bus. 
It  contains  Wayne  County,  the  heart  of  the  motor  industry.  In 
this  area  are  the  jobbers,  the  distributors  and  the  retail  outlets. 
And  here  The  Detroit  News  maintains  a  rural  delivery  service  that 
brings  the  same  copy  of  the  paper  to  the  outlying  farmhouse  at 
the  same  time  as  it  is  delivered  in  the  city  of  Detroit.  Here  in 
this  area  also  The  Detroit  News  has  concentrated  91%  of  its  week 
day  circulation  of  320,000  and  80%  of  its  Sunday  circulation  of 
350,000.  This  is  the  area  of  greatest  possibility  for  sales.  Syn- 
chronize your  advertising  effort  with  the  opportunity  afforded 
through  The  News — the  paper  that  delivers  a  copy  to  practically 
every  English-speaking  home. 

The  Detroit  News 


350,000  Sunday  Circulation 


The  HOME  newspaper 


320,000  Week  Day  Circulation 


Issue  of  November  17,  1926 


"The  NEWS  DIGEST 

A  complete  digest  of  the  news  of  advertising  and  selling  is  here  compiled 
for  quick  and  convenient  reference  5<*  The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive 
items  of  news  for  inclusion  in  this  department  £<►  Address  Advertising 
AND  Selling,  Number  Nine  East  Thirty-eighth  Street,  New  York  City 


Name 


CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL 

Former  Company  and  Position  Wow  Associated  With 


Position 


Robert  K.  Leavitt Ass'n  of  Nat'l  Advertisers,  Inc.,  New  York  The  G.  Lynn  Sumner Secy  &  Treas. 

Sec'y  &  Treas.  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  (Effective  Dec.  15) 

Arthur   H.   Ogle The  Wahl  Co.,  Chicago,  Adv.  Mgr Ass'n  of  Nat'l  Advertisers,.  .Sec'y  &  Treas. 

Inc,  New  York 
F.  E.  Archer "Examiner,"   San  Francisco,  Cal Same    Company Display  Dept. 

Ass't  Classified  Mgr. 

F.  R.   Coutanl Ray  D.  Lillibridge,  Inc.,  New  York Young  &  Rubicam,   Merchandising  Dept. 

New  York 

Irwin   L.   Moore New  England  Power  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass International    Paper    Co..  ..Office  of  the  Pres. 

Ass't  to  Gen.  Mgr.  New  York 

Arthur    Holzman "Herald    &    Examiner,"    Chicago Same    Company Adv.  Dept. 

Circulation  Dept. 

John  Bowman  "Examiner,"  Chicago,  Ass't  to  Publisher Chicago   Ass'n    of Business  Mgr. 

Commerce 

G.  0.   MacConachie    .-Dunlop  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y Resigned 

Adv.  Dir. 

R.  W.  Palmer  The  Corman  Co.,  New  York,  Art.  Dir CampbeU-Ewald  Co Art  Dir.  Detroit  Office 

A.  H.  Jaeger   Leonard  Refrigerator  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich Same   Company   Sales  Mgr.  and  Sec'y 

Sales  Mgr. 
J.  N.  Welter Pratt  &  Lambert,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y Same   Company    Chairman  of  Board 

Vice-Pres  in  Charge  of  Western  Div. 
A.  D.  Graves   Pratt  &  Lambert,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y Same   Company   Pres. 

Senior  Vice-Pres. 
H.  E.  Webster  Pratt  &  Lambert,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y Same   Company   Senior  Vice-Pres. 

Pur.  Agent  and  Sec'y 

J.  P.  Gowing  Pratt  &  Lambert,  Buffalo,  N.  Y Same   Company   Vice-Pres.  in  Charge  of 

Railivay  Sales 

W.  P.  Werheim    pratt  &  Lambert,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  Adv.  Mgr Same   Company   Treas. 

R.  W.  Lindsay    pratt  &  Lambert,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y Same   Company   Ass't  Treas. 

Gen.  Sales  Mgr. 
Rowe   Stewart    "Record."   Phila.,   Vice-Pres Same   Company   Pres. 

C.  A.  Eury  "Bee,"  Danville,  Va.,  Business  Mgr "Register"  and  "Bee" Adv.  Mgr. 

DanviUe,  Va. 

H.  B.  Trundle    "Journal,"  Manassas,  Va.,  Publisher    "Bee"  and  "Register"  Business  Mgr. 

Danville,  Va. 
Joseph  B.  Bond Alaska  Refrigerator  Co.,  Muskegon,  Mich Same   Company    Vice-Pres. 

Dir.  of  Sales 

H.  M.  Anderson The  Caslon  Press,  Toledo,  Ohio -Times."  Cleveland  Pro.  Mgr. 

James  J.  Larmour Health  Products  Corp.,  Newark,  N.  J Painpatch,  Inc Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 

Adv.  Mgr.                                                                            East  Orange,  N.  J. 
George  H.  McCormick.McCormick-Van  Demark  Agency,  Houston,  Tex.  . .  .Britt-Schiele  Adv.  Co Ace  t  Executive 

Vice-Pres.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

D.  A.  Charlton "Engineering  &  Mining  Journal-Press," "Packing   &   Shipping"    ....Adv.  Mgr. 

New  York,  Business  Mgr.                                               New  York 
Samuel    Mollet    Massillon-Cleveland-Akron   Sign   Co.,  Massillon Same    Company    Pres.  and  Treas. 

Ohio,  Sec'v  &  Sales  Mgr. 
George   H.   Coulter. ...  Massillon-Cleveland-Akron  Sign  Co.,  Massillon Same   Company   Gen.  bales  Mgr. 

Ohio,  Ass't  to  Pres.  , 

Spencer  Huffman Horn-Shafer  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md H.  Lessaraux  Adv.  Agcy .  ...Acct  Executive 

Service  Mgr.                                                                            Baltimore 
Sue  McNamara   Consolidated  Press,  New  York   The  Stanley  H.  Jack  Co Copy 

Northwestern  Correspondent  Omaha.  Neb. 

Harrv   A.   Muldoon    ...Detroit  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Detroit,  Adv.  Mgr Grenell    Adv.    Agcy Member  of  Staff 

Detroit 

Hugo  Vogel  Pfister  &  Vogel  Leather  Co The  Koch  Co.,  Member  of  Staff 

Milwaukee 

Frederic   S.   Hirshbach. "Theater  Magazine."  New  York.  Adv.  Dept Same   Company    Adv.  Mgr. 

William  P.  Langreich.. Whitman  Adv.  Service,  Inc.,  New  York   Resigned 

J.   H.   Latchford    Proctor  &   Collier   Co.,   Cincinnati The  Geyer  Co In  Charge  of  Outdoor  Adv. 

Acc't  Executive  Dayton,  Ohio 

D.  H.  Jackson  Elliot  Co.,  Jeannette,  Pa.,  Sales  Engineer The    Chemical    Catalog Adv.  Dept. 

Co.,  New  York 

J.  R.  Peters Chemical  National  Bank,  New  York Piggly  W'ggly  Corp Gen.  Mgr. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 
J.  N.  Staples Pigaly  Wiggly  Corp.,  Memphis,  Tenn Resigned 

Gen.  Mgr.                                                                             :    '■  D 

George   B.   Durell The  American  Fork  &  Hoe  Co.,  Cleveland Same   Company    fres. 

Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 
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What  Quality 
Readers  Buy 

Quality  readers  alone   buy   advertised  products 
high  and  low  in  price. 

Quality    readers    discriminate    in    purchases. 
They  buy — and  remember — trade-marked  adver- 
tised articles  when  convinced  of  quality.     They 
seek  low  prices,  but  demand  quality.    They  prefer 
advertised  to  non-advertised  goods.     They  alone 
can  buy  at  the  highest  price  levels. 

Quality  readers  set  buying  habits.    To  acquire 
the  good-will  of  such  purchasers  is  the  foundation 
of  merchandising  success. 

The  New  York  Times  has  the  greatest  number 
of  readers  of  high  quality  of  any  newspaper  in  the 
world.    Its  censored  advertising  columns  have  the 
solid  confidence  of  these  readers.    The  Times  is 
advertising  leader   in  volume   and  character  of 
advertising. 

t 

Wc\t  2fout  fork  Qlitti 

MB 

Circulation                Advertising 

.  Iverage  daily  and        'J.2-48,622  lines  more  than  the 
Sunday,    net    paid        second    New     York    news- 
3  9  1,465     copies.        paper    in    10    months,    1926. 

"      '      The  New   York   Times  advertising  <<>hi>nus  are  as  clean  and  free 
and  fair  as  its  news.      They  whet  the  appetite  of  the  average  reader  by 
showing  him  day  after  day  and  year  after  year  what  useful  and  lovely 
{kings  he  can   buy  with  his  money,  what  profitable  savings  he  can  make 
in  his  income,  how  he  can  get  ahead  materially  or  spiritually  by  patron- 
izing the  advertisers  in  its  columns.     *     *— II' ILLIAM  ALLEN  WHITE, 
Emporia,  Kansas. 

k 

1 
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CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL  (Continued) 
Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated  With  Position 

M.  J.   Norton    Carnation  Milk  Products  Co.,  Oconomowoc,  Wis. ..The    Borden   Sales   Co Gen.  Sales  Mgr. 

Vice-Pres.  in  Charge  of  Sales  New  York 

W.   H.   Cowdery The  American  Fork  &  Hoe  Co.,  Cleveland Same    Company    Chairman  of  Executive 

Pres.  Committee 

Allan  S.   Becker Pickus-Weiss,  Inc.,   Chicago,   Copy Same    Company    In  Charge  Nat'l  Copy   Dept. 

Blackburn    Sims Erwin.  Wasey  &   Co Roche  Adv.  Co-  Chicago   ..Copy 

A.  W.  Landsheft  Landsheft  Adv.  Agcy.,  Buffalo,  Pres Weinstock,    Landsheft    &.  .  .Partner 

Buck,  Inc. 

L.  L.  Roddy   The  Dayton  Pump  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio The  Robbins  &  Pearson   ...Member  of  Staff 

Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Randall  Clark   Gray-Garfield-Ladriere    Art    Studio,    Detroit Meinzinger-Clark,    Inc Treas.  and  Sales  Mgr. 

Salesman  Detroit 

G.  Grenville  Hunter   ..International  General  Electric  Co.,  Adv.  Mgr Vick   Chemical    Co Adv.  and  Selling  Field 

New  York  Agent 

W.  H.  Dickinson    '"Railway  Review,"  Chicago,  Eastern  Mgr "Railway   Purchases   &    ....Eastern  Mgr. 

Stores,"  Chicago 

S.  S.  French    General  Fireproofing  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio   The   Berger   Mfg.   Co Pres. 

Vice-Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr.  Canton,  Ohio 

L.   D.   Hicks    Southern  Ruralist   Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga Same    Company    Vice-Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 

Vice-Pres.  and  Adv.  Mgr. 

Bruce  Hall  Southern  Ruralist  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga Same    Company    Adv.  Mgr. 

Ass't  Adv.  Mgr. 

Herbert    L.    Walker    ..The   American   Bosch   Magneto    Corp Ray  U.  Broillet  &  Asso- Sales  Pro.  Mgr. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Sales  Pro.  Mgr.  ciates,  San  Francisco 

Charles  P.  Tyler   Chamber  of  Commerce,  Seattle,  Wash George  Batten  Co.,  Inc Member  of  Staff 

Chicago 

George  R.  Cullem McKinney,  Marsh  &   Cushing,   Inc.,   Detroit    "Furniture  Age,"   Chicago.  .Rep. 

Jack  Shaw   The  Erickson  Company,  New  York,  Art  Dir Calvin  Stanford  Adv Art  Dir. 

Agcy.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

L.  Fairweather   "Dry   Goods   Reporter"    Same    Company    Special  Eastern  Rep. 

Western  Sales  Rep. 

Lathrop   W.   Arnold . . .  Curtis  Lighting,  Inc,  Chicago,  Adv.  Mgr TenBrook-Viquesney    Mgr.  Copy  Dept. 

Chicago 

Alfred   W.   Hawks Congoleum-Nairn,   Inc,    Philadelphia Same   Company   Pres. 

Vice-Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 

Frank  B.  Foster Con'goleum-Nairn,   Inc.,    Philadelphia Same   Company   Board  of  Directors 

Pres. 

Thomas   H.  Lane Crowell  Pub.  Co,  Phila.  Territory "American  Legion Adv.  Mgr. 

Monthly,"  New  York 

A.  Mark  Smith Elliot  Service  Co,  New  York,  Sales  Mgr Low,  Graham  &  Wallis   .  . .  .Service  Mgr. 

Chicago 

Harold    Pickering James  Newcomb  &  Co,  New  York Robert   Ramsay   Organiza-.  .Vice-Pres. 

tion,  Inc.,  New  York 

Arthur  Utt   "Globe-Democrat,"   St.   Louis "Dispatch,"  Columbus   Prom.  Mgr. 

Ohio 

Harry   Latz Alamac  Hotel,  New  York,  Atlantic  City  & George  Martin    Partner 

Lake  Hopatcong.  Vice-Pres  &  Gen.  Mgr.  New  York' 

D.  Hiden    Ramsay Asheville,  N.  C,  Crfy  Commissioner "Times,"  Asheville,  N.  C.  ..Business  Mgr. 

Emery   E.  Hardwicke.  ."Eagle,"  Wichita,  Kans,  Adv.  Mgr "Daily  Reporter,"   Adv.  Mgr. 

Independence,  Kan. 

Seymour    Schiele Britt-Schiele  Co,  St.  Louis,  Mo Porter,  Eastman  &  Byrne, . . .  Vice-Pres. 

Chicago 

E.  W.   Calvin Werner  &  Werner,  St.  Louis .Frank  D.  Boyd   Adv Vice-Pres. 

Sales  &  Adv.  Mgr.                                                             Co,  Chicago 
Harland   J.    Rue Chicago,  Kahn  Bros.  &  Associated  Firms World's   Star  Knitting Adv.  &  Pro.  Mgr. 

Chicago,  Adv.  &  Pro.  Mgr.                                              Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich. 
George    Ames    U.  S.  Music  Roll  Co,  Chicago Q.  R.  S.  Music  Roll  Co Sales  Mgr. 

Vice-Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.  Chicago     

J.  J.   Connery Graham  Paper  Co,  St.  Louis,  Adv.  Mgr Mound  City  Paint  & Adv.  &  Pro.  Mgr. 

Color  Co,  St.  Louis 
Jeff  Barnette    "Chronicle,"  Houston,  Tex,  Adv.  Dept "Press,"  Houston   Adv.  Staff 


CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS 

Name  Address  Product  Now  Advertising  Through 

♦Canadian  Pacific  Railways  Montreal     So.  America— Africa,   . .  .Ray  D.  Lillibridge,  Inc,  New  York 

Mediterranean   & 

World  Cruise 

Frank  G.  Shattuck  Co New  York   Schrafft  Stores    Doremus  &  Co..  New  York 

The  Servel  Corp New  York   Electric    Refrigerators. . .  H.  K.  McCann  Co,  New  York 

"Armour  &  Co.  .................. .Chicago     Food  Products   N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Chicago 

(Effective  Jan.  1,  1927) 

•Albert  Frank  &  Co,  New  York,  will  continue  to  direct  the  advertising  of  the  West  Indies  Cruise  and  Atlantic-Pacific  Servic 
••Advertising  for  soap  and  toilet  preparations  will  be  handled  by  the  John  Dunham  Co,  Chicago. 
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If  You  Are  Interested 
in  the  Detroit  Market 


— you  should  investigate  the  new  Coe  Terminal 
Building,  at  once.  In  it  you  will  find  a  combina- 
tion of  advantages  never  before  offered  the  na- 
tional merchandiser — warehouse  space,  display 
rooms,  finely  appointed  offices  all  on  the  same 
floor. 

In  addition,  its  location  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Michigan  Central  and  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
wholesale  and  jobbing  district  is  unsurpassed.  The 
Coe  Terminal  Warehouse  is  now  receiving  and 
distributing  merchandise. 

You  will  be  interested  in  reading  our  latest 
literature  illustrated  at  the  left.  This  is  a  twelve- 
page  booklet  which  gives  valuable  information 
concerning  the  type  of  building,  type  of  people 
who  are  now  taking  advantage  of  its  facilities  and 
the  ideals  of  service  that  will  be  in  effect. 


Write  today  for  your  copy  of  our  illustrated 
booklet  "An  Office  Home  for  Merchandisers" 


i 


COE  TERMINAL  WAREHOUSE 


Fort  Street  West  and  Tenth  Street 


Detroit,  Michigan 
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CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS   (Continued) 

Name  Address  Product  Now  Advertising  Through 

Win.  Hendrick.  Inc New  York   Dresses    Hicks  Adv.  Agcy.,  New  York 

J.  J.  Felsenfeld New  York   "Felco"  Pearl  Wrist The  Sacks  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

If  atch  Bracelets 

William  Henry  Maule,   Inc Philadelphia    Seeds   &   Bulbs John  W.  Blake  Co.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Vanguard  Press,  Inc New  York   Educational  Press   Arthur  Rosenberg  Co.,  New  York 

Disiantone   Radios,  Inc Lynhrook,  L.I Radios    Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  New  York 

The  Barawil   Co Chicago     Radios    Hurja-Johnson-Huwen,  Inc.,  Chicago 

Spine   Protector  Co New  York    Spine  Protectors    Harry  C.  Michaels  Co.,  New  York 

Kacoma  Chamber  of  Commerce  Tacoma,   Wash Community  Adv The  Izzard   Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

C.  E.  Mountford  Co New  York    Radio  Resistances   Albert  Frank  Co.,  New  York 

The   Brooks  Landscape  Irrigation. ..  .Detroit    Lawn-Sprinkling    Crenel!  Adv.  Agcy.,   Detroit 

Engineers  System 

*Cook.  Swan  &  Young  Corp New  York   "Swan"  Brand  Cod    ....Wilson  &  Bristol,  New  York 

Liver  Oil 
**The  Rome  Co.,  Inc Rome,  N.  Y "Romelink"   Davenports. Winsten  &  Sullivan,  Inc.,  New  York 

and  Hammocks 

Beecham  Estates  &  Pills.  Ltd New  York    "Beecham's"    Pills    Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan,  New  York 

Davis  Bros.  Fisheries,  Inc Gloucester,   Mass Seafood    Wolcott  &  Holcomb,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 

American  Cement  Co Chattanooga,  Tenn ''Zemcolite"    Cement    ...Nelson  Chesman  &  Co.,  Chattanooga 

Dixie  Mercerizing  Co Chattanooga,  Tenn Mercerized  Yarns   Nelson  Chesman  &  Co.,  Chattanooga 

Frivolite    Chattanooga,  Tenn Art  and  Gift  Goods   Nelson  Chesman  &  Co.,  Chattanooga 

Van  Ess  Laboratories,  Inc Chicago    Shampoo  and  Scalp    . . .  Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan,  Chicago 

Treatments 

The  Logan-Long  Co Chicago    Asphalt  Roofing    Simmonds  &  Simmonds,  Inc.,  Chicago 

0.  D.  Jennings  Co Chicago    Vending  Machines    Simmonds  &  Simmonds,  Inc.,  Chicago 

The  Columbus  Shirt  Co Chicago    Men's  Shirts   Frederick-Ellis  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago 

The  Packard  Mfg.  Co Chicago    Men's  Shirts   The  Irwin  L.  Rosenberg  Co.,  Chicago 

Martin's  Jewelry   Co Chicago    Jewelry    The  Irwin  L.  Rosenberg  Co.,  Chicago 

The  Currier  Mfg.  Co Minneapolis    Office     Appliances The  Kraff  Adv.  Agcy.,  Minneapolis 

The  May  Hosiery  Mills  New  York   Hosiery   Cecil,  Barreto  &  Cecil,  New  York 

The  Auburn  Automobile  Co Auburn,   Ind Automobiles    P.  P.  Willis,  Inc.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

The  Monarch  Jug  Co Webster    City,    Iowa    . .  ."Tlierma-Jug"    Porter-Eastman-Byrne   Co.,  St.  Louis 

Belding-Corticelli,  Ltd Montreal,  Can Silks    Campbell-Ewald,  Ltd.,  Montreal 

Commerce  Guardian  Trust  &   Toledo,  Ohio    Finance   Edwin  Bird  Wilson,  Inc.,  New  York 

Savings  Bank 

The  Ross  Heater  Mfg.  Co Buffalo,  N.  Y Heating  Systems    Graham  &  Wallis,  Chicago 

The  Pronto  Mfg.  Co Baltimore,   Md Electric  Stoves   H.  Lesseraux  Adv.  Agcy.,  Baltimore 

White  Pigeon   Laboratories White  Pigeon,  Mich Anti-Septic  Poisoning. ..  .Hurja-Johnson-Huwen,   Inc.,   Chicago 

Preparation 

Fenton,  Smith  &  Saffir Detroit    Finance     Fecheimer,  Frank  &  Spedden,  Inc.,  Detroit 

The  Finzer  Bros.  Clay  Co Sugarcreek,    Ohio Clinton  Face   Brick The  McAdam-Knapp  Adv.  Con),  Wheeling 

W.  Va. 

•Advertising  placed   in  poultry  and  farm  papers  only. 

**The  advertising  for   Rome   "De-Lux"  bed  springs  continues   tn  be  handled  by  the  George  Batten  Co. 


NEW  ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  AND  SERVICES,  ETC. 

Weinstock,  Landsheft  &  1001  Genesee  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y Advertising     E.   J.   Weinstock,   A.   W.   Landsheft   and 

Buck,  Inc.  Paul  Buck 


PUBLICATION  CHANGES  AND  APPOINTMENTS 

•Daily   Union,"  New  Haven,  Conn Has  changed  its  Sunday  edition  from  standard  to  tabloid  size. 

"News,"  and  "Tribune,"  Galveston,  Tex Have  been  combined.     The  "News"  having  recently  purchased  the  "Tribune." 

"Times,"  Elizabeth,  N.  J Appoints  Charles  E.  Miller  and  W.  H.  Stockwell,  Chicago,  as  its  Eastern  and  Western 

Advertising  Representatives  respectively. 

"Independent  Press,"  Bloomfield,  N.  J Has  been  sold  by  Col.  Charles  R.  Blunt  and  A.  G.  Leiss  to  Alex.  L.  Moreau,  publisher 

of  the  "Transcript,"  Freehold,  N.  J. 

"Morning   Telegraph,"   New  York Appoints  Roy  Buell  as  its  Detroit  Advertising  Representative 

"Valley  Morning  Telegram,"  McAllen,  Tex.... Has  been  merged  with  the  "Valley  Daily  Globe,"  Harlingen,  Tex.  The  new  publica- 
tion will  be  known  as  the  "Valley  Globe-Telegram,"  Harlingen. 

"Star,"  Bridgeport,  Conn Has  been  merged  with  the  "Times,"  Bridgeport,  Conn.     The  name  of  the  paper  will 

be  the  "Star-Times." 

"Herald,"  Bridgeport,  Conn Appoints  the  George  B.  David  Co.,  New  York,  as  its  National  Advertising  Repre- 
sentative. 

"News,"   Parkersburg,   W.   Va Appoints  the  G.  Logan  Payne  Co.,  Chicago,  as  its  National  Advertising  Representative. 

(Effective  Jan.  7,  1927) 

"Sun,"    Lawrence,   Mass Has  been  sold  to  Horace  P.  Warrington  by  Frederick  W.  Enwright,  publisher. 

American   Newspapers   Publishers'  Assn    Announces   that   the   "New   Dominion,"   Morganslown,   W.   Va.,   has   been   elected    to 

membership. 
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If  you  want  to  know  about  our  work, 

watch  the  advertising  of  the  following: 

BON  AMI 

CONGOLEUM  RUGS 

VALSPAR  VARNISH 

GRINNELL  SPRINKLERS 

McCUTCHEON  LINENS 

PETER  SCHUYLER  CIGARS 

ANSCO  CAMERAS  AND  FILM 

COLUMBIA  WINDOW  SHADES 

TARVIA 

DUZ 

HAVOLINE  OIL 

WALLACE  SILVER 

THE  DICTAPHONE 

BARRETT  ROOFINGS 

NAIRN  INLAID  LINOLEUM 

COOPER  HEWITT  WORK-LIGHT 

TAVANNES  WATCHES 

BONDED  FLOORS 

NEW-SKIN 

What  we've  done  for  others  we  can  do  /or  you. 

°£ 

Member    of   the   American   Association    of   Advertising   Agencies 

Member    of    the    Audit    Bureau     of    Circulations 

Member    of    the    National     Outdoor    Advertising    Bureau 

November  17,  1<>26 
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PUBLICATION  CHANGES  AND  APPOINTMENTS   (Continued) 

"Advocate,*'   Belleville,   III Appoints  Inland  Newspapers,  Inc.,  New  York  and  Chicago,  as  its  National  Advertising 

Representative. 

"Record."   Biddeford.   Me Has  suspended  publication. 

"Courier,"   Bristol.   Pa Appoints    Hamilton-DeLisser,    Inc.,    New    York,    as    its    National    Advertising    Repre- 
sentative. 

"Gazette,"  Alexandria,  Va Appoints  the  G.  Logan  Payne  Co.,  New  York,  as  its  National  Advertising  Represen- 
tative. 

"Farming    Topics,"    Chicago    Has   suspended  publication. 

"Swine   Grower,"  Nappanee,   Ind Has  been  merged  with  the  "American  Swineherd,"  Chicago. 

"News,"  Batavia,  N.  Y Appoints  Ingrahan-Powers,  Inc.,  New  York,  as  its  National  Advertising  Representa- 
tive. 

"Hawk-Eye,"  Burlington,  Iowa   Appoints  Cone,  Rothenburg  &  Noee,  Inc.,  Chicago,  as  its  National  Advertising  Rep- 
resentative. 

"Sunday  Courier,"  Harrisburg,  Pa Appoints  Wales  &  Wolfe,  New  York  and  Chicago,  as  its  National  Advertising  Rep- 
resentatives. 

"New  York  Graphic,"  New  York Appoints  Charles  H.  Shattuck,  Chicago,  as   its  Western   Advertising   Representative. 

"Post-Enterprise."   Sheridan,   Wyo Appoints  The  Fred  L.  Hall  Co.,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  as  its  Western  Advertising 

Representative. 

"Long  Island  Press,"  Jamaica,  N.  Y Appoints  The  George  B.  David  Co.  as  its  National  Advertising  Representative. 

"Capitol."'  and   the   "Maryland  Gazette," Have  been  sold  to  Talbot  T.  Speer  and  H.  C.  Carrol  by  Ridgely  P.  Melvin. 

Annapolis,  Md. 

"Manufacturers   News."  Chicago    Appoints  C.  F.  Chatfield,  New  York,  as  its  Eastern  Advertising  Representative. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Art-Ad  Studio   Corp..  Mansfield,  Ohio Name  changed  to  The  Morgan-Todd  Co. 

Britt-Srhiele  Adv.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo...\ Name  changed  to  Britt-Gibbs  Adv.  Co. 

"Chicago   Merchant-Economist   and    Dry Name  changed  to  "Dry  Goods  Reporter  of  Chicago." 

Goods  Reporter."  Chicago 
"Southwest   Merchant-Economist   and    Name  changed  to  "Drygoodsman  of  St.  Louis." 

Drygoodsman,"  St.  Louis 

"City  Manager  Magazine,"  Lawrence,  Kan Name  changed  to  "Public  Management." 

"Creamery  &  Milk  Plant  Monthly,"  Chicago. .  .Name  changed  to  "Milk  Plant  Monthly  &  Ice  Cream  Topics." 
The  Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc Announces  that  "The  Shears,"  Lafayette,  Ind.,  is  now  a  member. 

New  York 
The  Merchandising  Publishing  Corp Has  opened  an  eastern  office  at  47  West  42d  Street,  New  York  City. 

St.  Louis 

The  Barton  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Louis Has  purchased  the  Oil  Glow  Shoe  Polish  Co.,  Fremont,  Ohio 

The  Porter.  Eastman,  Byrne  Co.,  Chicago Has  opened  a  St.  Louis  office.     Seymour  Schiele,  Vice-Pres.,  is  in  charge. 

The  Marx  Flarsheim   Co..  Cincinnati Have  opened  a  New  York  office  at  565  Fifth  Ave.    J.  J.  Marx  is  in  charge. 

The  Plantinide  Co.,  Inc.,  Providence,  R.  I Name  changed  to  Bolles  &  Hanson,  Inc. 

Doty  &  Payne,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles Named  changed  to  Doty  &  Stypes,  Inc. 

and  Portland 


Name 


CHANGES  IN  ADDRESSES 

Advertising  Agencies  and  Services,  Publications,  etc. 
Business  From 


To 


"The   Agricultor"    Publication  406  Broadway,  Milwaukee,  Wis. .  .429   Broadway,  Milwaukee 

"Babyhood,"     Publication  21  No.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago Marion,  Ind. 

The  Shuman-Hawes  Adv.  Co. . .  .Advertising  230  East  Ohio  St.,  Chicago 820  Tower  Bldg.,  Chicago 

Oliver  M.  Byerly   Advertising  Penton    Bldg,    Cleveland    B.  of  L.  E.  Bank  Bldg.,  Cleveland 
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Greatest  Sunday  Circulation 
in  New  England 

HPHE  outstanding  leadership  of  the  Boston 
-**  Sunday  Advertiser  in  New  England  is  em- 
phasized by  Boston  Publishers'  Statements  to 
the  Government  for  the  six  months  period  end- 
ing September  30,  1926. 

Every  Sunday  the 
Sunday  Advertiser    490,588  Advertiser  sells 

Sunday  Post  339,486        151,102  more  than  the  Post 

Sunday  Globe  322,395        168,193   more  than  the  Globe 

Sunday  Herald  122,750        367,838  more  than  the  Herald 

The  Boston  Sunday  Advertiser  not  only  leads  all 
other  Boston  Sunday  papers  in  total  circulation 
by  a  substantial  margin  —  the  circulation  of  the 
Sunday  Advertiser  in  Boston  and  within  fifty  miles 
of  Boston  is  greater  than  the  total  circulation 
everywhere  of  any  other  Boston  Sunday  paper! 

Boston  Sunday  Advertiser 

RODNEY  E.  BOONE  H.  A.  KOEHLER 

9   East  40th  Street  Hearst  Bldg. 

New  York  City  Chicago 

S.  D.  CHITTENDEN  F.   M.   VAN  GIESON  LOUIS  C.  BOONE 

5   Winthrop   Sq.  Monadnock    Bldg.  Book   Tower  Bldg. 

Boston  San   Francisco  Detroit 
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95%  Of  The  Chicago  Tribune 
Circulation  Is  In  The  Best  Counties 
Of  The  Chicago  Territory 


95%  of  the  circulation  of  The  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune  is 
in  the  counties  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin,  designated  as  "best"  by  an  independent  analysis 
covering  value  of  products,  automobiles,  dwellings,  income 
tax  returns  and  retail  outlets.  Four  per  cent  is  in  the  "good" 
counties;  1.2%  in  the  "fair";  and  .08  of  one  per  cent  in  the 
poorest  counties. 

94.7%  of  daily  Tribune  circulation  is  in  the  "best"  counties ; 
3.3%  in  the  "good";  1.8%  in  the  "fair";  and  .2  of  one  per 
cent  in  the  "poor"  counties. 

Of  the  509  Tribune  towns  of  1,000  population  or  more  where 
The  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune  reaches  from  20  per  cent  to 
90  per  cent  of  the  families,  485  towns  are  in  the  "best"  or 
the  "good"  counties  of  The  Chicago  Territory. 

Of  the  191  towns  of  5,000  population  or  more  where  the 
Tribune  reaches  20  per  cent  to  90  per  cent  of  the  families, 
97  per  cent  of  the  towns  are  in  the  "best"  or  the  "good" 
counties. 

In  Chicago,  Tribune  circulation  is  strongest  in  the  best  dis- 
tricts. Because  of  the  character,  as  well  as  the  size  of  its 
circulation,  The  Chicago  Tribune  is  the  greatest  selling 
force  in  the  five  states  of  The  Chicago  Territory — Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 


THE    WORLD'S    GREATEST    NEWSPAPER 

Circulation  more  than  750,000  daily;  more  than  1,150,000  Sunday 
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In  this  issue: 

"Uncapitalized  Habits"  By  S.  H.  Gi.ellerup;  "Making  the  Factory  a 
Tool  of  Production"  By  W.  R.  Basset;  "Why  Don't  the  Cotton  Growers 
Combine  and  Advertise?"  By  W.  R.  Hotchkin;  "Shout  'Hey'  With  Your 
Copy"   By  Arthur  B.  Rjjbicam;   "The  'Why'  of  a  Freight  Traffic  Manager" 
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Fortunes 
Founded  on  Confidence 


The  great  fortune  of  John  Murray  Forbes,  the  famous  mer- 
chant and  investment  banker  of  Boston,  was  founded  largely 
on  the  confidence  of  two  Chinese  merchants  whose  acquaint- 
ance he  made  while  traveling  in  the  Far  East.  Such  was 
the  confidence  which  these  oriental  gentlemen  reposed  in 
Mr.  Forbes  that  they  gladly  permitted  him  to  invest  large 
sums  of  their  money  in  American  securities  which  proved 
profitable  to  all  concerned. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Chicago  citizens  repose  much 
the  same  confidence  in  the  advertising  in  The  Chicago  Daily 
News  as  the  Chinese  merchants  placed  in  Mr.  Forbes.  As 
Chicago's  home  newspaper,  with  more  than  400,000  average 
daily  circulation,  The  Daily  News  is  the  customary  buying 
guide  of  the  great  majority  of  Chicagoans. 

Advertising  space  in  The  Daily  News 
is  an  investment  in  confidence. 


Total  Display  Advertising,  First   Ten  Months  of  1926 
The  Chicago  Daily  News        14,186,783   agate   lines 
The   next  daily   paper  12,090,035   agate   lines 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

First  in  Chicago 


Advertising 
Representatives: 


NEW    YORK 
.    B.    Woodward 
1111    E.     I'Jd    St. 


CHICAGO 
Woodward   &    Ki 
360    N.   Michigan 


DETROIT 
Woodward  &  K 
Fine    Arts    Buill 


SAN    FRANCISCO 

C.   Geo.   Krogness 

253    First    National    Bank    Bldg. 
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Facts  need  never  be  dull 

A  good  salesman  must  not  only  have  all  the  facts  about 
his  product  at  his  finger-tips,  but  must  be  able  to  present 
those  facts  in  a  way  that  will  interest  prospects. 

The  Richards  Company  operates  on  the  same  principle 
— facts  first— as  a  sound  basis  on  which  to  work;  then 
advertising— based  upon  the  facts— advertising  so  interesting 
that  those  facts  will  be  read. 

Joseph  Richards  Company,  Inc.,  257  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

r\ICHARDS  <  *  *  Fads  First  r  *  *  then  ^Advertising 
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When  you  get  right  down  to  fundamentals 

All  Product  Advertising  Is 
Retail  Advertising  At  Heart 


"CVERY  advertisement  that  achieves  the  ultimate  purpose  for 
-*— '  which  it  was  created  must  do  so  at  the  point  of  purchase,  where 
Mr.,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Consumer  exchange  their  money  for  the  product 
at  retail. 

By  the  very  mechanics  of  distribution,  all  product  advertising  is 
retail  advertising  at  heart.  Its  results  are  tallied  by  the  cash  register. 
That's  why  newspapers,  and  particularly  the  leading  retail  adver' 
tising  medium  in  every  city,  are  pre-eminently  the  medium  for  adver- 
tising to  make  sales.  "National"  and  "Local"  are  mere  trade  designa- 
tions. Fundamentally  all  advertising  has  to  stand  or  fall  on  sales 
per  dollar  of  coil. 

For  57  years,  The  Indianapolis  News  has  towered  above  its  field  in 
every  advertising  classification.  And  in  advertising  results.  It 
makes  sales  for  manufacturers,  distributors  and  retailers  at  the 
place  where  sales  are  made — the  retail  Store. 

Exclusive  Indianapolis  Member 
100,000  Group  of  American  Cities,  Inc. 


THE,    INDIANAPOLIS    NEWS 


New  York,  DAN  A.  CARROLL 
110  East  42nd  Street 


Frank  T.  Carroll,  Advertising  Director 


Chicago,  J.  E.  LUTZ 
The  Tower  Building 
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Everybody's  Business 

By  Floyd  W.  Parsons 


IET'S  have  a  visit  with 
.  Dr.  McCollum.  He  is 
""  the  fellow  who  dis- 
covered vitamins,  and  who 
probably  has  done  more  to 
advance  our  knowledge  con- 
cerning human  diet  than 
anyone  living  today.  Like 
many  others,  I  have  been 
interested  in  the  subject  of 
correct  eating  for  several 
years.  But  it  was  only 
after  I  dropped  off  the 
train  in  Baltimore  one  day 
and  went  up  to  Johns  Hop- 
kins to  see  McCollum's 
2000  rats,  used  in  his  diet 
experiments,  that  this  food 
problem  shaped  up  in  my 
mind  as  a  matter  of  vital 
importance. 

Our  diet  specialists,  who 
are  somewhat  at  odds  with 
the  medical  fraternity,  have 
announced  that  success  in 
dieting  depends  not  on 
merely  providing  the  right 

quantity  of  calories,  but  rather  on  combining  at  one 
meal  only  those  foods  that  will  not  fight  or  ferment 
in  the  stomach.  Dr.  McCollum  is  not  so  severe  in  his 
formula,  and  therefore  his  philosophy  should  appeal 
to  people  who  object,  as  they  say,  to  having  "the  joy 
taken  out  of  life." 

He  asserts  that  appetite  is  no  safe  guide  to  the  se- 
lection of  foods.  The  appetite  may  call  for  sweets, 
alcohol,  tobacco  or  drugs.  He  also  points  out  that  we 
are  now  engaged  in  a  great  diet  experiment,  due  to 
the  introduction  of  city  life  which  has  provided  us 
with  the  problem  of  transporting,  preserving  and  stor- 
ing large  quantities  of  foods.  It  has  given  us  white 
bread  because  the  whole  grain  bread  does  not  keep  so 
well.  It  has  also  given  us  refined  foods  in  immense 
quantity  and  canned  products  of  every  description. 
Therefore,  the  diet  situation  is  far  different  from  that 
of  our  forefathers.  They  ate  eleven  pounds  of  sugar, 
per  person;  a  year;  we  eat  100  pounds. 

There  are  five  vitamins,  all  of  which  are  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  vigorous  health.  But  Dr.  McCol- 
lum feels  sure  that  no  one  will  suffer  from  a  lack  of 
vitamins  if  he  consumes  plenty  of  whole,  fresh  milk, 
green  vegetables  and  fruits.  The  threat  of  the  present 
day  arises  from  a  diet  of  lean  meat,  white  bread, 
cooked  starches  and  sugars.  Many  people  today  die 
at  forty,  although  they  are  not  buried  until  they  are 
eighty.  Forty  years  of  ill  health  is  the  price  they  pay 
for  diet  ignorance. 

Here  are  just  a  few  of  his  statements  that  provide 
food  for  thought:  First  he  emphasizes  that  a  wide 
variety  in  diet  does  not  necessarily  assure  safety  in 
nutrition.  The  leaves  of  many  plants  come  nearest  to 
constituting  a  complete  food.  Certain  species  of  ani- 
mals have  subsisted  for  centuries  solely  upon  the  leaves 
of  grass.  Meat-eating  tribes  such  as  the  Esquimo,  the 
Aborigines  of  Patagonia,  the  Laplanders  of  Northern 
Scandinavia,    and    certain    tribes    of    North    American 


Indians,  maintained  them- 
selves in  health  by  supple- 
menting their  protein  diet 
with  berries,  milk,  fish, 
leaves  and  bark.  Most 
eaters  and  carnivorous  ani- 
mals consume  the  glandular 
organs  of  their  victims. 
These  internal  organs,  such 
as  liver,  kidney,  sweet- 
bread, etc.,  are  fairly  rich 
in  vitamins,  and  help  pro- 
vide health  insurance. 

Nuts  are  so  rich  in  pro- 
tein and  fat  that  they 
should  not  be  eaten  in  large 
quantities.  Bran  is  a  good 
corrective  for  constipation, 
but  it  is  rather  harsh  and 
irritates  the  intestines,  so 
people  suffering  from  colitis 
should  leave  it  alone.  One 
of  Dr.  McCollum's  favorite 
suggestions  to  those  both- 
ered with  constipation  is 
that  they  take  a  quart  of 
water  at  about  body  tem- 
perature and  dissolve  in  it  two  level  teaspoonfuls  of 
common  table  salt.  This  makes  a  solution  having 
practically  the  same  concentration  of  salt  in  it  as  is 
contained  in  the  blood.  Take  a  part  or  all  of  this  salt 
water  an  hour  or  more  before  breakfast  and  then  lie 
down  for  about  half,  an  hour. 

McCollum  favors  sour  milk.  He  thinks  that  the  five- 
cent  ice-cream  cone  is  fine  for  kids  if  the  product  is 
pure.  He  asserts  that  the  nutritive  value  of  the  cheap 
cuts  of  meat  compares  favorably  with  the  more  ex- 
pensive cuts.  As  for  the  idea  of  many  that  white 
meats  are  more  suitable  than  red  meats  for  invalids, 
there  is  no  scientific  evidence  now  available  to  support 
Ihis  view.  Sea  fish  is  as  good  as  meat  with  the  pos- 
sible added  advantage  that  it  contains  vitamins  A  and 
B  and  iodine.  We  eat  more  meat  and  fish  than  we 
should,  says  the  doctor,  and  he  blames  this  on  the  fact 
that  when  meats  are  not  used  greater  culinary  skill  is 
necessary  to  make  uniformly  satisfying  menus. 

He  points  out  that  fear,  anger  and  pain  disturb  di- 
gestion. Let  the  parent  wait  for  an  hour  after  meal- 
time before  severely  scolding  children.  Some  dyspep- 
tics make  food  injurious  to  themselves  by  fearing  it 
or  holding  a  prejudice  against  it.  One  great  rule  to 
help  digestion  is  to  stop  worrying. 

He  also  believes  that  salts  and  all  vegetable  cath- 
artics are  injurious.  Yeast  is  very  good  for  many. 
Excess  weight  is  generally  due  to  over-eating,  a  lack 
of  exercise  and  a  "sweet  tooth."  We  spend  a  half  bil- 
lion dollars  annually  for  candy.  A  person  fifty  pounds 
overweight  at  the  age  of  fifty  has  only  half  the  «x- 
pectation  of  life  of  the  man  of  normal  weight.  Re- 
ducing nostrums  are  dangerous.  Too  rapid  reduction 
of  weight  is  certain  to  bring  on  acidosis,  and  all  of  its 
dire  consequences.  It  is  not  necessary  to  exercise  vio- 
lently or  to  perspire  excessively  in  order  to  get  the 
weight  back  to  normal.  The  proper  way  to  reduce  is 
to   do   it   entirely   by   a   thoughtful   selection   of  foods. 
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ENGLISH  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  WALNUT  SETTEE  PURCHASED 
AT   THE    DAWSON    SALE    FOR  Jl^OO    BY    CALLINGHAM-LLOYD 


for  Collectors  and 

Connoisseurs 


INTERNATIONAL 

STUDIO 

119   WEST   4OTH    STREET 
NEW    YORK 


T  X  7"HETHER  it  be  dealing  with  the  paintings  of  a  con- 
™  '  temporary  or  an  old  master,  whether  the  subject  be 
Chinese  porcelains  or  English  pottery,  whether  it  be  treat- 
ing of  old  Italian  laces  or  modern  sculpture,  International 
Studio  speaks  with  authority.  . 

TN  its  printing,  its  typography  and  its  illustrations, 
A  nothing  will  so  convince  you  of  the  perfection  of  its 
technic  as  a  personal  examination  of  any  recent  issue. 

"IT  T HEN  you  have  examined  a  single  copy,  we  believe 
"  '  you  will  recognize  at  once  that  International 
Studio  is  an  individual  factor  to  be  considered  when  mak- 
ing up  a  list  of  class  mediums  to  reach  ultra-class  pur- 
chasers. 

ADVERTISERS  who  critically  examine  it  for  the  first 
-*■  *■  time  confess  to  the  same  thrill  that  is  experienced  by 
the  reader.  Here  is  a  magazine,  they  say,  which  is  creating 
a  new  and  undeveloped  unit  of  circulation,  representing 
both  culture  and  wealth. 
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on  farms — in  mines  and  mills — 

....  and  in  the  corner  grocery  store — 

Business  Booms  In  Birmingham 


These  Newspaper  Excerpts   tell 
the  story : — 

HEAVY '27  OK 
WILL  KEEP  SIEEL 


Railroads  Buy  Rails;  Cement 

Plant  Almost  Done;  Coal 

Orders  Are  Heavy 


BY  LEON  W.  FRIEDMAN 
Industrial  Editor  The  Birmingham  News 

Several  hundred  thousand  tons  of 
steel  products  have  been  sold  for  de- 
livery during  1927,  books  have  been 
opened  for  the  first  three  months 
delivery  of  pig  Iron,  coal  orders  are 
in  hand  and  other  orders  are  being 
offered  which  will  warrant  steady 
operation  of  mines  for  several  months 
to  come,  while  coke  producers  and 
independent  coke  makers  have  many 
contracts  in  "hand,  and  other  busi- 
ness is  In  sight. 

This  is  but  a  casual  survey  of  the 
situation  as  the  new  year  approaches, 
the  end  of  this  year  being  a.  month 
and  10  days  off  yet. 


LARGEST  IDE  IN 
LASTTEN  YEARS 

Thanksgiving  Season  In  State 

Finds  Farmers'  Pantries 

Full  Of  Good  Eats 


Extension  Service  A.  P.  I.,  Auhurn 
For  good  yields  of  every  important 
Crop  which  they  grow  Alabama  far- 
mers will  give  thanks  this  year.  "With 
the  exception  of  peanuts,  the  present 
Thanksgiving  season  finds  them  with 
larger  harvests  of  every  crop  than 
was  made  last  year,  a  condition  which 
is  unusual.  Ordinarily,  when  the  pro* 
duction  of  one  crop  is  up  others  are 
down,  but  high  acre-yields  of  all 
crops  were  made  this  year.  The  reduc- 
tion in  peanuts  was  due  to  a  reduc- 
tion in  acreage  planted. 

Although  not  the  largest  crop  ever 
made  in  Alabama,  the  present  crop 
is  the  largest  in  ten  years.  Corn  is 
about  a  10-year  average.  Along  with 
these,  Irish  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes, 
sugarcane  syrup,  sorghum  and  the 
smaller  crops,  such  as  dried  pease  and 
beans,  have  yielded  well,  with  the  re- 
sult that  more  farmers  than  usual 
have  pantries  full  of  good  things  to 
cat  this  Thanksgiving  season. 


Choose  Your  Market  Where 
Prosperity  Lowers  Sales  Resistance 

3he  IStrmittghEm  £fetxr0 

The  South's  Greatest  Newspaper 


NATIONAL    REPRESENTATIVES 

KELLY-SMITH   CO. 

Chicago  Boston 

J.  C.   HARRIS,  JR.,  Atlanta 
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What,  no 
river  there? 

Dredge  one! 


JOVE  thundered.  And  forests  were 
felled  or  rivers  changed  in  their 
course  for  the  building  of  a  railroad  or 
a  power  plant.  (Or  at  least  so  runs  the 
legend  told  about  those  strong  exultant 
Titans  of  American  business  who  once 
drove  their  unfettered  wills  over  the 
virgin  fields  of  American  industry  and 
commerce.) 

But  today  it  is  no  longer  the  landscape 
of  the  countryside,  but  the  landscape  of 
business  that  is  changing. 

New  forces,   huge   and  impersonal,   a 


new  and  far  more  complex  order  in 
business,  have  brought  a  new  type  of 
Titan  into  control:  the  engineer  of  the 
new  forces. 

It  is  these  new  forces  which  Nation's 
Business  measures  and  interprets. 

240,000  business  men,  alert  and  sensitive 
to  the  new  trends  and  currents  in  busi- 
ness, subscribe  for  and  read  this  maga- 
zine. The  intensity  of  their  interest  may 
be  measured  by  their  growth  in  num- 
bers— doubled  in  the  past  3  years,  tripled 
in  the  past  5  years. 


NATIONS 
BUSINESS 


Merle  Thorpe,  Editor 

Published  Monthly  at  Washington  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.  S. 
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Sell  to  the  Electrically  Equipped 

Homes  in  the  Northern  Nine 

Counties  of  New  Jersey 


Homes  electrically  equipped  are  always  the  best  prospects 
for  superior  merchandise  of  every  kind — whether  it  be  for 
more  electrical  appliances  or  for  foods  or  furnishings. 

Judge,  then,  the  desirability  of  the  Northern  9  Counties 
as  a  market  for  your  sales  by  these  facts : 

517,650  of  the  580,000  families  in  the  Northern  9  Counties 
are  domestic  lighting  customers — 89  per  cent. 

Although  26  per  cent  of  the  residents  in  the  Metropolitan 
District  live  in  the  Northern  9  Counties  of  New  Jersey, 
40  per  cent  of  the  Metropolitan  users  of  electrical  appli- 
ances reside  in  the  Northern  9  Counties. 

The  Northern  9  Counties  comprise,  therefore,  the  rich- 
est market  for  electrical  appliances  in  the  entire  Metropoli- 
tan District — itself  the  richest  market  in  the  United  States. 

No  matter  what  you  sell — if  it  be  quality  merchandise — ex- 
pect nearly  double  the  ratio  of  your  sales  in  the  Northern 
9  Counties  to  what  you  expect  the  country  over.  Isn't  it 
worthwhile  to  double  up  on  selling  effort  where  every 
prospect  is  nearly  twice  as  good  a  customer  for  you  as  you 
will  find  elsewhere? 

Charm,  The  magazine  of  New  Jersey  Home  Interests,  is 
predominant  in  this  richest  of  Metropolitan  markets.  It 
covers  81,237  of  the  finest  homes  of  Northern  New  Jersey. 
It  is  eagerly  read  and  readily  responded  to — a  rich  per- 
fected instrument  for  the  promotion  of  sales. 


CHAFIM 

c/ne  Cyfmaminc  df 
Qj/£u)    rcrsca  Cf\pme  Jntaxsis 

Office  of  the  Advertising  Manager,  28  West  44th  Street,  New  York 
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THE  COLUMBUS  MARKET 

The  Dispatch  Covers  the  Central  Ohio 
Market  Thoroughly — and  is  the  State's 
First  Newspaper  in  Advertising  Volume 


*TpHE  DISPATCH  circulation  covers  Columbus  and 
-*-  Central  Ohio  Trading  Area  so  thoroughly  and  its 
reader  influence  is  so  great  that  practically  every  im- 
portant national  campaign  entering  this  market  is  placed 
in  the  Dispatch  exclusively.  1194  National  and  Local 
Display  Advertisers  used  no  other  newspaper  dur- 
ing 1925. 

The  City  Circulation  alone  of  the  Dispatch  equals  over  90  per  cent 
of  the  homes — all  classes  read  it. 

Its  constructive  and  progressive  policy  makes  true  the  slogan 
"OHIO'S  GREATEST  HOME  DAILY."  Dispatch  promotional 
projects  such  as  Radio  Shows,  Building  Exhibits,  Home  Beautiful 
Expositions,  Junior  League  Club,  etc.,  are  pronounced  successes. 
The  Home  Beautiful  Exposition  of  1925  was  attended  by  over 
300.000   people. 


OHIO 


Market  Information  and  Service  Bureau 


National    advertisers    and    agencies    using    the    Dispatch    receive    one 
hundred  per  cent  service,   such  as 

MARKET   SURVEYS 
CLASSIFIED    ROUTE   LISTS 
SHOW-WINDOW    DISPLAYS 
MONTHLY  TRADE   PAPER   PUBLICITY 
TALKS  TO  SALES  GROUPS 


Circulation 

Sworn    circulation    of    the    Columbus    Dispatch    for    the 
period  ending  September  30th,  1926: 

(Government   Statement) 


City 

Suburban 

County 

Total 

Week    Day 

1              55.920 
1              53.440 

27.897 
19.615 

22.997 
15.375 

106.814 
88.430 

1925   Advertising  Volume  of  Principal 
Ohio  Newspapers 

{In   Agate   Lines) 

COLUMBUS  DISPATCH  21,544,376 

Second    Paper    (Cleveland) 18.895,993 

Third    Paper    (Dayton) 16,781,576 

Fourth    Paper     (Toledo) 15,539,337 

Fifth     Paper     (Akron) 14,477,071 

Sixth    Paper    (Cincinnati) 14,177,908 

The    Dispatch  printed   over   54   per  cent    of  all    Columbus   newspaper 
advertising  in  1925  or  3,680,065  lines  over  all  others  combined. 

Following    are    the    advertising    figures    of    Columbus    newspapers 
in    agate   lines   for    1925: 


■  nrai                   Na-                Class!-                 Legal 
L0ta'         |       tienal        (          tied           1        Reader 

Total 

Dispatch 
Citizen 
Journal 

14.474.370 
7.508.555 
5.161.980 

2,873.286 
1,135,626 
738.423 

4,125,905 
1 .611. 205 
1.406.150 

70.815 
51.925 
250.447 

21.544,376 
10.307.311 
7.557.000 

Out  of  106,814  daily  paid  circulation,  102.507  is  concentrated  in  the 
29  counties.  In  these  enmities  there  are  295.060  families;  279,599 
homes;  230,482  automobiles;  55,258  income  taxpayers;  76,816  farms. 
The  total   population   being   1,152,503. 


Dispatch    exceeded    second    paper   by    11,237.065    lines. 
Dispatch    exceeded    third    paper    by    13,987,376    lines. 

January  1st  to  October  31st,  1926,  Dispatch  carried  19.- 
038,497  lines,  exceeding  all  other  Columbus  papers  com- 
bined by  2,689,613  lines. 
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Buffalo  the  Wonder  City  of  America 
First  Ten  Months  of  1926 

Show  a  Gain  of  Nearly  a  Million  Lines 


1925  was  the  biggest  year  in  the  history  of  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News — both  in  advertising  and  circulation. 

1926  is  showing  even  greater  growth. 

Paid  advertising  published  in  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 
during  the  first  ten  months  of  1926  amounted  to 

13,071,596  Lines 

a  gain  of  909,980  lines  over  the  same  period  in  1925 

The  net  paid  circulation  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 
for  October  was 

147,891 

a  gain  of  12,858  over  October,  1925 


Cover  the  Buffalo  Market  with  the 

Buffalo  Evening  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 
Editor   and  Publisher 


Marbridge  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  KELLY-SMITH   CO.  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago,  111. 

Waterman  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass.  National  Representatives  Atlantic  Bldg.,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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20,000  more 

for  2  cents 


IF  you  charge  $10,000  for 
36,000  units  of  your 
product  you  would  charge 
about  $15,000  for  56,000 
units  or  57%  more, 
wouldn't  you? 

The  Akron  Beacon  Journal 
is  selling  56,261  circulation 
now  for  the  same  price  that 
it  charged  for 
36,788  circula- 
tion four  years 
ago. 


On  January  1, 
1927,  the  rate 
will  be  increased 
two  cents  a  line 
on  R.  O.  P. 
space,  making 
an  increase  of 
20%  in  rate  to 


39,193 

40,558 
42,209 

45,727 

47,254 

51,925 

56,261 


from    Octobc 
1,    1926. 


take  care  of  a  raise  of  57% 
in  circulation.  This  is  dis- 
proportionate, but  quite  fa- 
vorable to  the  space  buyer. 

This  additional  rate  buys 
also  the  growth  in  numbers 
and  in  buying  power  of  the 
Akron  Market  which  has 
just  been  revealed  by  Fed- 
eral and  indus- 
trial surveys. 
This  growth  will 
continue  to  in- 
crease the  effec- 
tiveness of  your 
advertising  ap- 
propriation in 
Akron  just  as  if 
it  were  placed  on 
interest  to  be 
compoun  d  e  d 
monthly. 


AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 

Member  of  The  100,000  Group  of  American  Cities 


Ist 

UL  phi 


STORY,     BROOKS     &     FINLEY,     Representatives 

New  York  San  Francisco 

ladelphia  Chicago  St.  Louis  Los  Ange 


""1 

les     JJ 


Lt  in  Ohio-8th  in  U.  S. 


six-day   evening  newspapers. 
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INVINCIBLE! 


It  is  only  natural.     Those  who  have  an 
impressive    printing    job    to    be    done 
specify  an  impressive  paper  for  it. 

They  don't  jeopardize  their  large  invest- 
ment in  art  work,  cuts  and  typography 
by  a  last-minute  impulse  to  keep  the  cost 
down — with  a  cheaper  paper.  Cost  is 
determined  by  the  results  obtained  and 
in  no  other  way. 

The  International  Silver  Company  had  a 
wonderful  story  to  tell  its  trade.  It  was 
presented  in  a  startling  portfolio  of  24  Yl 
by  18  Yi  page"  size.  It  called  for  excep- 
tionally fine  halftone  printing — attainable 
only  on  an  exceptionally  fine  paper. 
Cantine's  Ashokan,  100  lbs.  was  used. 
And  the  job  measured  up  to  the  high 
expectations  set  for  it — in  appearance  and 
effectiveness. 

The  true  economy  of  Cantine's  Coated 
Papers  was  again  demonstrated! 


^A  handsome  steel -engraved  certificate  is 
awarded  each  quarter  to  the  producers  of 
.  I  the  most  meritorious  job  of  printing  on  any  j  ' 
Cantine  paper.  Write  for  details,  book  of  ' 
sample  Cantine  papers  and  name  of  nearest 
distributor.  The  Martin  Cantine  Company, 
Dept.  331  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 


Cant/ne'y   gggjjg 

Canfold  Ashokan  Esopus      -     Velvetone  uthoCIS 


CnIM  ut<d  fa,  ttu  Rtprml 
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May  we  show  you 

to  Boston's 


// 


What's  the  matter  with  the  Boston  district7." 
the  sales  manager  asks.  "Why  can't  we  get 
the  results  from  our  advertising  there  that  we 
get  elsewhere?  rf 


TO  many  manufacturers  Boston  is  a 
difficult  market  to  sell  because  the 
population  is  so  scattered.  But  if  you  ex- 
amine Boston  closely  you  will  find  that  like 
other  districts,  it  has  its  key  market.  And 
one  of  the  best  known  principles  of  sales- 
manship is  this: 

"Concentrate  your  sales  and  advertising 
effort  upon  the  key  market  first.  Outlying 
markets  will  soon  fall  into  line." 

Draw  a  circle  with  a  12 -mile  radius  around 
Boston.  Enclosed  within  this  circle  is  the 
city's  real  trading  area.  Here  are  the  reasons: 

Boston's  department 
stores  make  74%  of  their 
package  deliveries  to 
customers  living  in  this  12- 
mile  area.  One  of  the  fore- 
most department  stores 
obtains  64%  of  all  its 
charge  accounts  in  this 
area. 

The  population  of  this 
12-mile  trading  area,  num- 
bering 1,567,257,  forms  al- 
most two-thirds  of  all  the 
population  living  within  30 
miles  of  Boston.  This  popu- 


Of  the  30'mile  radius 
around  Boston  the  12-mile 
Trading  Area  contains :  — 

74%   of    all    department    store 

package  deliveries 
64%  of    a    leading   department 

store's  charge  accounts 
61%  of  all  grocery  stores 
60%  of  all  hardware  stores 
57%  of  all  drug  stores 
57%  of  all  dry  goods  stores 
55%  of  all  furniture  stores 
46%  of  all  auto  dealers  and 

garages 


lation  is  rich — with  an  average  per  capita 
wealth  of  about  $2,000. 

How  the  Globe  concentrates 
on  this  key  market 

Here,  within  this  12 -mile  area,  the  Globe 
has  the  largest  circulation  of  any  Boston 
Sunday  newspaper.  And  here  the  circula- 
tion of  the  daily  Globe  exceeds  that  of  Sun- 
day. This  is  the  Globe's  market. 

Because  of  this  uniform  seven-day  con- 
centration upon  Boston's  key  market  the 
Sunday  Globe  carries  as  much  department 
store  lineage  as  the  other 
three  Boston  Sunday 
papers  combined.  And  in 
the  daily  Globe  the  depart- 
ment stores  use  more  space 
than  in  any  other  daily 
paper. 

There  is  a  very  definite 
reason  for  this.  The  depart- 
ment stores  know  their 
local  market.  They  have 
a  daily  check  on  the  results 
of  their  advertising.  They 
use  the  Globe  first  because 
the  Globe's  concentration 


Here  the  Sunday  Globe  delivers 
34,367  more  copies  than  the  next 
Boston  Sunday  newspaper.  The 
Globe  concentrates  in  this  area — 
199,392  daily— 176,479  Sunday. 


The  Boston  Globe 
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the  way" 
Key  Market? 


upon  Boston's  key  market  is  reflected   in 
their  sales  figures. 

As  they  make  a  closer  study  of  the  facts, 
national  advertisers  are  coming  to  realize 
more  and  more  the  importance  of  Boston's 
key  market.  That  is  why  in  the  first  nine 
months  of  1926  the  Globe  carried  27  per 
cent  more  national  advertising  than  in  the 
same  period  last  year. 

The  Globe  has  gained  its  preponderance 
of  circulation  in  Boston's  key  market  simply 


by  publishing  a  newspaper  that  Boston  men 
and  women  wish  to  read.  Impartiality  in 
matters  of  race,  creed  and  politics,  special 
features  such  as  its  Household  Department, 
sports,  editorials,  etc., — these  have  built  the 
Globe's  circulation.  A  family  newspaper 
that  goes  into  the  home — and  stays  there. 

Study  the  map  herewith.  It  shows  you 
Boston's  key  market — the  12 -mile  trading 
area.  To  concentrate  upon  that  area  buy 
the  Globe. 


The  Globe  leads  them  all! 
Total  Advertising 
September,  1926 

Globe  —1,336,052  lines 

2nd  paper  — 1,274,576  " 
3rd  paper  —  956,062  " 
4th  paper  —    496,677     " 

Nine  months  of  1926 

Globe  —12,014,812  lines 

2nd  paper —11,616,917  " 

3rd  paper  —  9,086,756  " 

4th  paper  —  3,719,510  " 

Dept.  Store  Advertising 
September,  1926 

Globe  —  315,604  lines/ 

2nd  paper —  222,416 

3rd  paper  —  211,395 
4th  paper  —        68,901      " 

Nine  months,  1926 

Globe  —  3,102,163  lines 

2nd  paper  —  2,242,144  " 
3rd  paper  —  1,906,610  " 
4th  paper  —      713,691     " 


Total  net  paid  circulation 
for  year  ending  March  31,  1926 
Daily  278,988— Sunday  325,234 


May  we  send  you 

this  interesting  booklet  2 

If  selling  the  Boston  market  is  one 
of  your  problems  you  will  be  in- 
terested in  our  new  booklet — 
"Looking  at  New  England  through 
the  eyes  of  the  Sales  and  Advertis- 
ing Manager."  We  shall  be  glad  to 
send  you  a  copy  on  request. 


Cfhe  Qlobe  sells  Boston* 
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rom  the  pages  of  Delineator 

to  the  dinner  tables  of 

well-to-do  America 


It's  but  a  step,  a  short  step,  from  the  pages 
**■  of  Delineator — 
to  the  dinner  tables  of  well-to-do  America. 

It's  a  step  many  thousands  of  women  are  taking,  and  more  and 
more  thousands  each  month,  with — 

zJhCildred  z^addocks  Gentle y 

Director  of  Delineator  Home  Institute. 

From  the  use  of  an  electric  range  to  the  preparation  and  serving 
of  a  formal  Christmas  dinner  [ ££  'necm^""'^"  ]  Mrs.  Bentley  is 
offering  suggestions  both  practical  and  delightful,  to  thousands 
and  thousands  of  American  women  eager  to  receive  them. 

You,  the  advertiser,  are  invited  to  take  this  step  with  Delineator — 

Directly  from  its  pages  to  the  dinner  tables  of  well-to-do  America. 

CThe  Delineator  Home  Institute  is  part  of  Delineator's    "j 
plan  to  further  the  Art  of  Gracious  Living 

Delineator 

Established     1868 

THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

S.  R.  LATSHAW,  President 
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THE  foundation — often  unrec- 
ognized by  the  manufacturer 
— of  many  successful  businesses  is 
the  tendency  of  the  public  to  form 
habits  of  buying-  packaged  goods. 
The  average  man  selected  from 
any  typical  group  or  assembly  of 
his  peers  will  be  found  to  stick  to 
one  brand  for  a  long  time  simply 
because  he  always  has  in  the  past. 
Moreover,  it  will  be  discovered 
that  he  is  wedded  to  the  product 
itself  rather  than  to  the  trade- 
mark or  name.  Mr.  Giellerup  has 
secured  reports  from  several  thou- 
sand people  regarding  their  meth- 
ods of  buying,  and  in  this  issue  he 
makes  public  the  interesting  con- 
clusions he  has  drawn  as  a  result 
of  his  investigation. 
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We  advertise: 


Alaska 
Almonds 
Apples 
Apple  Butter 
Apple  Sauce 
Animal  Spray 
Antiseptics 
Apricots 
Artichokes 
Asparagus 
Asphalt 
Axle  Grease 

Basement  Windows 

Beans 

Beets 

Belt  Dressing 

Berkshire   County, 

Mass. 
Blackberries 
Books 
Borax 
Boric  Acid 
Boric  Talcum 

Powder 
Brake  Drums 
Breakfast  Food 

California 
Camphor  Ice 
Camphorated 

Cream 
Candles 
Candle  Holders 
Candy 
Caramels 
Carrots 
Carriage  Oil 
Catsup 
Channels 
Cheese  Coating 
Cherries 
Chewing  Gum 
Chili  Peppers 
Chili  Sauce 
Chocolate 
Chocolate  Bars 
Cigars 
Clamps 
Cleaning  Pads 
Clutch  Discs 
Coal  Doors 
Coffee 
Cold  Formed 

Channels  and 

Angles 
Cold  Cream 


Commercial  Banks 
Compounds 
Condensed  Milk 
Corn 

Corner  Beads 
Crayons 

Cranberry  Sauce 
Crank  Cases 
Cream  Separator 
Cylinder  Oil 
Crow  Repellant 
Crushed  Pineapple 
Cultivator  Parts 
Cup  Grease 

Dish  Washing 

Powder 
Disinfectant 
Drains 
Dry  Milk 
Drygoods  Store 

Electric  Light 

Service 
Electric  Power 

Service 
Electric  Railway 

Service 
El  Paso,  Texas 
Erie,  Pennsylvania 
Evaporated  Milk 
Expanded  Metal 

Factory  Sites 
Farms 

Fibre  Grease 
Floor  Dressing 
Fly  Spray 
Fuel  Oil 
Furnace  Oil 
Furniture  Polish 
Floor  Wax 
Fruit  Drops 
Furrow  and  Gong 
Wheels 

Gasoline 
Gasoline  Engine 

Oil 
Gasoline  Rail  Cars 
Gas  Ranges 
Glenwood  Springs, 

Colorado 
Grapes 

Graphite  Lubricant 
Grease 

Haberdashery 


Hair  Tonic 
Hair  Groom 
Harness  Oil 
Harrowtooth 

Clamps 
Harvester  Oil 
Hats  (women's) 
Hawaiian  Islands 
Highlands  of 

Ontario 
Hominy 
Honey 
Hoof  Oil 
Hosiery 

Housing  Covers 
Household 

Lubricant 
Hotels 
Hub  Flanges 

Industrial  Car 

Wheels 
Insecticide 
Ironing  Wax 

Jams 

Jasper  National 

Park 
Jellies 
Joist  Pin  Anchors 

Kerosene 

Land  Roller  Heads 
Lever  Latches 
Lift  Truck 

Platforms 
Live  Stock  Oil 
Loganberries 

Macaroni 

Machine  Guard 
&  Factory  Parti- 
tion Material 

Magazine 

Malted  Milk 

Malto  Cocoa 

Maritime 
Provinces 

Marmalades 

Merchant  Marine 

Metal  Lathing 

Milketts 

Milking  Machines 

Mineral  Oil 

Mints 

Motor  Buses 

Motor  Oil 


Motor  Trucks 
Motorized  Fire 

Apparatus 
Municipal  Water 

Service 
Mustard 

Noodles 

Oil  Cookstoves 
Oil  Heaters 
Ointment 
Olives 
Ovens 

Paraffine  Wax 

(Refined) 
Peaches 
Peanut  Butter 
Pears 
Peas 

Petroleum  Jellies 
Phoenix,  Arizona 
Pickles 
Pimientos 
Pipe  Joints 
Platform  Boxes 
Plows 
Plumbers'  Thread 

Cutting  Oil 
Plums 

Pork  and  Beans 
Poultry  House 

Spray 
Power 

Preserved  Milk 
Preserves 
Pressed  Steel 
Prunes 
Pumpkin 

Radio  Broad- 
casting Stations 
Radio  Store 
Radiator  Shells 
Railways 
Raisins 
Raspberries 
Real  Estate 
Redwood  Lumber 
Roof  Spray 

Salad  Oil 
Salmon 
San  Diego, 
California 
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Santa  Barbara, 

California 
Sauerkraut 
Savings  Bank 
Seats 
Securities 
Separator  Oil 
Shelled  Walnuts 
Shoe  Store 
Sliced  Bacon 
Sliced  Beef 
Sliced  Pineapple 
Soap  Chips 
Spaghetti 
Spices 
Spinach 
Sprouts 
Squash 

State  of  Maine 
Stationery 
Step  Hangers 
Steel  Budging 
Steel  Platforms 
Strawberries 
String  Beans 
Stucco  Mesh 
Sweet  Potatoes 

Tank  and  Barrel 

Heads 
Tea 

Throat  Spray 
Tool  Boxes 
Tomatoes 
Tomato  Sauce 
Tours 
Trains 

Transit  Service 
Tree  Spray 
Trust  Service 
Tuna  Fish 

Vanishing  Cream 
Vegetable 

Shortening 
Vermicelli 

Walnuts 
Water  Heaters 
Washing  Machines 
Washing  Machine 

Soap 
Weight  Boxes 
Wheel  Discs 
Wicks 

Yosemite  Park 


New  York 
Chicago 


Cleveland 
Los  Angele 


San  Francisco 
Denver 


Montreal 
Toronto 
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Uncapitalized  Habits 

The  Books  of  Most  Package  Goods  Advertisers  Fail  to  Show 
a  Very  Tangible  Asset 

By  S.  H.  Giellerup 


TWELVE  years  ago  something 
(impossible  to  remember  what) 
induced  me  to  try  a  Prophylac- 
tic tooth  brush.  Ten  years  ago  I 
bought  my  first  tube  of  Palmolive. 
Eight  years  ago  I  squeezed  my  first 
Kolynos  onto  the  brush,  and  two 
years  ago  an  atomizer  full  of  Glyco- 
Thymoline  took  its  place  on  my  bath- 
room shelf. 

And  so  some  habits  were  born. 
Regularly,  ever  since,  I 
have  replenished  my  sup- 
ply with  the  same  brands. 
As  a  result  of  those  first 
purchases,  I  have  bought 
dozens — scores — of  pack- 
ages. I  will  go  on  buying 
the  same  brands,  I  sup- 
pose, for  the  rest  of  my 
life  unless  some  manu- 
facturer offers  me  a  bet- 
ter product  and  is  clever 
enough  to  get  me  to  try  it. 

Habits,  in  buying  pack- 
age goods,  seem  to  be  the 
rule.  The  canned  soup  of 
the  famous  label  standing 
on  our  kitchen  shelf  is  a 
habit  formed  at  least 
eight  years  ago.  It  hap- 
pens that  the  brand  of 
soap  powder  my  wife  has 
used  ever  since  we  began 
housekeeping  is  the  same 
brand  that  my  mother 
used  to  send  me  for  when 


I  was  a  boy.  The  soap,  the  break- 
fast food,  the  sugar,  the  salt,  the 
biscuits — each  one  is  of  a  brand  that 
has  long  since  become  a  habit. 

Peculiar?  Not  a  bit  of  it!  This 
sticking-to-one-brand-for-a-long-time 
is  the  way  most  of  us  buy.  You 
have  only  to  consider  the  package 
products  in  your  own  home.  Re- 
call the  temporary  changes  you  have 
made  and  the  frequency  with  which 
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VEN  if  you  were  to  cancel  every  line  of  advertising 

for  these  famous  brands  and  do  absolutely  nothing 

to  promote  their  use  from  now  on,  millions  of  people 

would   continue   to   buy   them;   sales  would   go   on  for 

years    before    the    zero    point    was    ultimately    reached 


you  returned  to  your  previous 
choice.  I  have  secured  reports  from 
several  thousand  people  regarding 
their  methods  of  buying  and  these 
reports  show  that  you  and  I  are  not 
different  from  the  average  Ameri- 
can :  We  select  a  brand  and  then  buy 
it  over  and  over  again  until  it  be- 
comes a  well  established  custom. 

This  habit-forming  tendency  of 
the  public  is  of  vital  consequence  to 
the  manufacturer.  It  is 
the  foundation  of  every 
successful  package  busi- 
ness whether  the  owner 
realizes  it  or  not.  So  far 
I  do  not  believe  that  many 
of  them  do.  At  least 
their  fiscal  policies  give 
no  evidence  of  it.  They 
fail  to  capitalize  the 
habits  which  at  great  ex- 
pense they  have  per- 
suaded the  consumer  to 
adopt.  The  average  pack- 
age goods  manufacturer 
assigns  no  value  to  Good 
Will  as  one  of  his  tangi- 
ble assets.  He  enters  it 
not  at  all,  or  perhaps  as 
worth  $1,  just  to  show  he 
has  not  forgotten  it. 

There  are  slight  varia- 
tions, but  the  bulk  of  the 
big  advertisers  act  alike. 
The  Bristol-Myers  Com- 
pany   (Ipana,    Gastrogen, 
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Sal  Hepatica)  credit  Good  Will  only 
for  registration  fees  and  legal  ser- 
vices in  copyrighting  and  registering 
trademarks.  Other  companies  pro- 
ceed similarly.  Only  a  minority — 
about  twenty-five  per  cent — credit 
Good  Will  with  any  substantial 
amount,  and  some  of  them,  as  for 
instance  the  Borden  Sales  Company, 
are  constantly,  bit  by  bit,  writing 
that  amount  off  the  books. 

Good  Will,  however,  has  its  Bulls 
as  well  as  Bears,  and  some  adver- 
tisers are  bullish  enough  to  suit 
even  Mr.  Clarence  Dillon.  Whether 
their  high  valuations  are  based  upon 
buying  habits,  I  do  not  know.  It  is 
probable  that  their  conception  is  the 
general  one:  a  famous  name  and  the 
momentum  derived  from  years  of 
extensive  promotion.  Not  so  long 
ago  Cluett-Peabody  valued  Good  Will 
at  $18,000,000,  Coca  Cola  at  $25,- 
000,000  and  American  Tobacco  at 
$54,000,000.  Today  Procter  &  Gam- 
ble place  it  at  a  nominal  figure  in 


the  neighborhood  of  $3,000,000  and 
declare:  "To  attempt  to  establish  an 
actual  value  of  the  good  will  for  such 
brands  as  Chipso,  P.  &  G.  Naptha, 
Crisco  and  Ivory  Soap  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult." 

Yes,  it  would  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  actual  value — the  full  value 
— of  Good  Will.  No  doubt  part  of  it 
is  quite  intangible  and  may  only  be 
guessed  at.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
habit-forming  tendency  of  buyers 
need  not  be  guessed  at.  It  can  be 
measured.  It  is  a  part  of  Good  Will 
that  deserves  a  place  in  the  balance 
sheet. 

Most  of  the  companies  which 
carry  no  Good  Will  account  consider 
their  Good  Will  immensely  valuable. 
Perhaps  they  have  sensed  the  effect 
of  -buying  habits  without  being 
aware  of  the  cause.  Kraft  Cheese 
Company  says,  "We  value  good  will 
as  a  great  asset";  while  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  advertisers,  the 
Campbell    Soup    Company,    goes    on 


record  that  "the  name  Campbell's 
Soups  and  the  reputation  it  has  at- 
tained is  one  of  the  biggest,  if  not 
the  biggest,  asset  which  we  have." 

Another  advertiser  declares:  "If 
someone  purchased  the  Marmola 
Company  it  would  cost  them  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  They 
would  receive  mostly  good  will.  In 
explanation,  we  have  spent  millions 
in  advertising  Marmola  which  cre- 
ated this  good  will." 

According  to  the  Fuller  Brush 
Company:  "Good  will  is  worth  more 
than  the  physical  assets  of  the  com- 
pany. Our  stock  shows  a  value  all 
out  of  proportion  to  our  physical 
assets,  and  we  can  only  assume  that 
the  public  estimate  of  our  good  will 
covers  the  difference." 

The  policy  of  The  Mennen  Com- 
pany seems  almost  to  acknowledge 
the  existence  of  buying  habits.  "We 
charge  off  advertising  each  year  as 
a  selling  expense.     If,  after  a  term 

[CONTINUED  ON   PAGE   44] 


An  Outline  of  Advertising 

By  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins 


PATENT  medicines  .  .  .  before  and  after 
taking  .  .  .  Dr.  Munyon  .  .  .  Tody  Hamil- 
ton .  .  .  blind  ads  .  .  .  from  Greenland's  icy 
mountains  to  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters  .  .  . 
$3  Douglas  .  .  .  Printers'  Ink  .  .  .  George  P. 
Rowell  .  .  .  gold  mark  bull's  eye  newspapers  .  .  . 
the  old  line  advertising  agency  .  .  .  the  new  ser- 
vice agency  .  .  .  10%  commission  .  .  .  split  com- 
mission .  .  .  Sphinx  Club  .  .  .  Page-Davis  Corre- 
spondence School  .  .  .  Artemas  Ward  .  .  .  Fame 
.  .  .  Sapolio  .  .  .  John  O.  Powers  .  .  .  Macbeth 
Lamp  Chimneys  .  .  .  Charles  Austin  Bates  .  .  . 
direct  advertising  .  .  .  mail  series  .  .  .  fac-simile 
letters  .  .  .  slogans  .  .  .  you  press  the  button 
.  .  .  jingles  .  .  .  Spotless  Town  .  .  .  Sunny  Jim 
.  .  .  Phoebe  Snow  .  .  .  Atlantic  Coast  Lists  .  .  . 
special  agents  .  .  .  M.  Lee  Starke  .  .  .  Caslon 
type  .  .  .  replies  .  .  .  kejed  ads  .  .  .  Ralph  Til- 
ton  .  .  .  coupons  .  .  .  coined  names  .  .  .  Uneeda 
.  .  .  Kodak  .  .  .  Thomas  Balmer  .  .  .  S.  R.  A. 
.  .  .  Seymour  Eaton  .  .  .  A.  N.  A.  .  .  .  Mapes 
contract  .  .  .  guaranteed  circulations  ...  A. 
B.  C.  .  .  .  the  Curtis  code  .  .  .  15%  commission 
.  .  .  Quoin  Club  .  .  .  censorship  .  .  .  right-hand 
position  .  .  .  psychology  .  .  .  Walter  Dill  Scott 
.  .  .  Professor  Munsterberg  .  .  .  Elbert  Hubbard 
.  .  .  Message  to  Garcia  .  .  .  George  Daniels  .  .  . 
Brock  Mathewson  .  .  .  John  E.  Kennedy  .  .  . 
reason  why  copy  .  .  .  acrostic  .  .  .  Nabisco  .  .  . 
Tepeco  .  .  .  Bunco  .  .  .  art  .  .  .  signed  pictures 
.  .  .  Tom  Hall   .   .  .  art  director   .  .   .  visualizer 


.  .  .  layout  .  .  .  typography  .  .  .  Benjamin  Sher- 
bow  .  .  .  double-page  spreads  .  .  .  color  .  .  .  the 
beer  that  made  Milwaukee  famous  .  .  .  Smiling 
Joe  Kathrens  .  .  .  Boyce's  Big  Weeklies  .  .  . 
Jimmie  Collins  .  .  .  Joe  Mitchell  Chappie  .  .  . 
W.  M.  Ostrander  .  .  .  Colonel  Hunter  of  Frozen 
Dog  .  .  .  Uncle  Henry  Wilson  .  .  .  Agate  Club 
.  .  .  Cheltenham  type  .  .  .  substitution  .  .  . 
dealer  influence  .  .  .  merchandising  the  advertis- 
ing .  .  .  contact  .  .  .  account  handler  .  .  .  sales 
resistance  .  .  .  consumer  acceptance  .  .  .  market 
investigation  .  .  .  research  .  .  .  statistics  .  .  . 
Professor  Parlin  .  .  .  million-dollar  appropria- 
tions ...  4  A's  .  .  .  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World  .  .  .  institutional  advertising 
.  .  .  B.  P.  A.  .  .  .  war  .  .  .  propaganda  ...  in- 
flation .  .  .  advertising  to  beat  the  excess  profits 
tax  .  .  .  deflation  .  .  .  scientific  advertising  .  .  . 
taking  the  guess  out  of  advertising  .  .  .  $1,000  a 
week  copy  writers  .  .  .  narrative  or  story  telling 
copy  .  .  .  Advertising  Fortnightly  .  .  .  Art  Direc- 
tors Club  .  .  .  movies  .  .  .  milline  measurements 
.  .  .  public  relations  counsel  .  .  .  Harvard  Busi- 
ness School  .  .  .  Bok  awards  .  .  .  Federal  Trade 
Commission  .  .  .  Vigilance  Committee  .  .  .  Bet- 
ter Business  Bureau  .  .  .  testimonials  .  .  .  act- 
resses and  society  women's  endorsements  .  .  . 
radio  .  .  .  Five  million  dollar  appropriations  .  .  . 
advertising  becomes  a  major  industry  .  .  .  Presi- 
dent of  the  United   States  endorses   advertising. 
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Are  You  Making  Your  Product 

Too  Cheap? 

If  So,  Perhaps  the  Experiences  of  the  Dress  Industries 
Will  Help  Correct  Your  Viewpoint 

By  David  N.  Mosessohn 

Executive  Chairman,  Associated  Dress  Industries  of  America 


IMPORTANT  advances  in 
merchandising  practice  are 
nowadays  accomplished  by 
cooperation.  Consequently,  the 
general  feeling  among  dis- 
tributors and  even  manufac- 
turers is  that  the  consumer  is 
right,  for  a  "trading-up"  de- 
velopment in  selling  is  now 
crystallized  into  a  well-defined 
movement  which  is  spreading 
throughout  the  women's  ready- 
to-wear  field  and  bids  fair  to 
change  merchandising  practice 
in  general. 

What  is  this  "trading-up" 
movement?  It  is  nothing  less 
than  a  realization,  which  has 
actually  been  forced  upon  dis- 
tributors by  consumers  them- 
selves,  that  the  American 
woman  today  desires  and  can 
pay  for  a  better  quality  of 
merchandise.  It  is  also  a  re- 
alization by  leaders  in  the  field 
of  manufacturing  and  retailing 
that  the  tendency  which  has  been 
marked  in  past  years  to  "trade- 
down"  must  be  reversed  because  it  is 
unsound.  A  large  number  of  retail 
stores,  prominent  among  whom  are 
certain  department  stores,  have 
made  the  serious  mistake  of  endeav- 
oring to  see  how  cheaply  they  can 
sell  in  order  to  attain  volume  and 
turn-over.  There  is  a  definite  temp- 
tation in  this  effort  to  sell  low 
quality  goods  which  belongs  to  the 
past  history  of  American  merchan- 
dising, when  the  public  wanted  cheap 
merchandise  for  various  reasons, 
chief  of  which  was  lack  of  under- 
standing of  true  quality  economy, 
and  also  a  lack  of  money  to  buy  it. 
A  great  many  buyers  of  merchan- 
dise for  retail  sale,  during  the  last 
six  or  eight  years,  have  failed  to 
note  a  quite  different  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  public.  In  the  first  place, 
general   purchasing   power  through- 


out the  nation  has  increased;  and  in 
the  second  place,  the  general  educa- 
tion of  the  American  consumer  has 
rapidly  advanced,  and  a  greater  de- 
gree of  intelligence  is  used  in  pur- 
chasing than  ever  before.  The 
American  woman,  the  typical  buyer 
of  family  goods,  is  no  longer  com- 
pelled by  the  narrowness  of  her 
purse  to  compromise  with  good 
quality,  nor  does  she  suffer  from  the 
general  ignorance  of  real  values 
which  in  former  years  marked  the 
average  consumer.  The  tremendous 
volume  of  American  advertising, 
which  nearly  always  tells  a  quality 
story  and  preaches  the  quality  moral, 
has  not  been  in  vain.  Cheapness  of 
design,  backwardness  in  style,  make- 
shift workmanship,  flashy  but  un- 
beautiful  material,  no  longer  have 
the  tremendous  following  they  once 
had.  The  United  States,  due  to  our 
very  active  means  of  communication, 


greater  degree  of  travel  and 
spread  of  metropolitan  stand- 
ards, makes  the  average  Amer- 
ican woman  in  Oskaloosa 
remarkably  up-to-date  and  dis- 
criminating in  her  taste.  The 
local  stores  in  Oskaloosa  once 
sold  the  merchandise  of  a 
couple  of  seasons  back,  the  out- 
moded and  rejected  goods  of 
the  New  York  market;  but  not 
today. 

It  is  a  surprising  fact,  but 
one  generally  admitted,  that 
the  consumer  has  been  ahead 
of  the  retail  distributor  in  this 
respect,  and  that  a  great  many 
stores  have  had  to  suffer  seri- 
ous losses  in  order  to  have  the 
truth  brought  home  to  them. 
Since  1920,  it  is  admitted  that 
the  average  unit  sale  has  been 
decreasing  in  amount  in  de- 
partment stores,  and  that  bet- 
ter grade  merchandise  has 
come  more  and  more  to  be  pur- 
chased in  specialty  stores  rather 
than  in  general  stores.  On  a  recent 
trip  to  Chicago,  I  was  astounded  to 
see,  on  the  first  floor  of  one  of  Chi- 
cago's leading  department  stores,  a 
dress  priced  at  $5.98.  It  is  unbe- 
lievable that  a  merchandise  manager 
of  a  supposedly  first-rate  store 
should  so  misread  the  temper  and 
nurse  of  the  American  woman,  and 
be  willing  to  tag  his  store  in  the 
minds  of  consumers  with  such  a 
standard.  Yet  it  is  only  a  sample 
of  what  many  such  stores  have  done 
in  their  effort  to  sell  on  price  rather 
than  on  quality.  Department  stores 
everywhere  are  now  realizing  this 
mistake  and  endeavoring  to  get  back 
the  business  which  has  flowed  away 
from  them  into  the  specialty  stores. 
The  reaction  against  cheap  merchan- 
dise is  so  marked  that  even  some  of 
New  York's  very  high-class  stores 
have  definitely  been  feeling  it,  for 
[continued  on  page  60] 
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Making  the  Factory  a  Tool  of 
Production 


By  William  R.  Basset 


Miller,  Franklin,  Basset  &  Company 


UNTOUCHED  by  human 
hands"  is  the  slogan  of  many 
food  product  manufacturers. 
Although  it  is  a  boast  of  the  excel- 
lent sanitary  conditions  which  exist 
in  the  factory,  it  is  no  less  an  indi- 
cation of  the  skilful  manufacturing 
methods  employed. 

It  is  an  ideal  which  manufacturers 
in  any  line  would  do  well  to  set  up 
as  a  goal.  It  may  not  be  possible 
fully  to  achieve  that  perfection,  but 
the  less  handling  there  is  in  a  plant, 
no  matter  what  the  product,  the 
more  efficient  that  factory  is  as  a 
tool. 

It  is  strange  that  so  many  other- 
wise intelligent  men  fail  to  grasp 
the  conception  that  a  factory  is  or 
should  be  a  tool:  highly  complex, 
perhaps,  and  made  up  of  many 
parts,  but  nevertheless  a  tool.  Some 
look  upon  their  plants  as  monu- 
ments; others  as  show  places.  One 
considers  his  merely  as  an  excuse 
for  gambling  in  raw  materials:  cot- 
ton, wheat,  or  what  not.  Another 
may  look  upon  his  as  a  laboratory 
with  which  to  delve  into  the  inner 
recesses  of  human  beings  by  means 
of  intelligence  tests. 

But  only  a  very  few  so  far — and 
they  are  highly  successful — -insist 
that  their  plants  should  be  well  de- 
signed, smooth  running  tools,  with- 
out unnecessary  parts,  for  the  turn- 
ing of  apparently  useless  raw 
materials  into  something  which  we 
will  consider  useful — and  do  it  in 
the  least  possible  time  and  at  the 
lowest  cost  in  money  and  in  human 
effort. 

Probably  the  most  common  de- 
fect which  keeps  factories  from  be- 
ing perfect  tools  is  the  handling  of 
materials  by  man-power  when  they 
could  be  moved  by  machine  power. 
"Can  the  factory  handle  this  order 
if  we  get  it?"  is  not  merely  a  figure 
of  speech.  If  the  material  did  not 
have  to  be  handled  so  inordinately 
much,  the  order  could  undoubtedly 
be  "handled." 

Flour  mills  were  among  the  very 
first  even  to  approach  being  perfect 


tools  of  production.  For  fifty  years 
at  least,  perhaps  longer,  there  has 
been  no  handling  of  flour  from  the 
wheat  in  the  freight  car  to  the  sack. 
Elevating  conveyors  and  gravity 
conveyors  carried  the  material  from 
each  operation  to  the  next,  right  to 
the  point  where  the  sacks  were  filled 
by  nearly  automatic  machines. 
Millers  had  achieved  a  notable  ap- 
proach to  continuous  automatic  pro- 
duction. But  they  stopped  short  of 
perfection,  in  that  until  a  few  years 
ago  the  filled  sacks  were  trucked  by 
hand  from  the  sacking  machines  to 
the  freight  car,  or  warehouse.  There 
was  an  obvious  place  to  use  convey- 
ors and  achieve  the  perfect  tool. 

BUT  at  that  the  millers  were  dec- 
ades ahead  of  other  manufac- 
turers in  appreciating  that  a  factory 
should  be  a  tool — as  automatic  as 
possible  and  designed  to  do  one  cer- 
tain thing  in  the  best  possible  way. 

Typical  of  the  factories  I  have 
seen,  which  far  from  being  tools  for 
production  are  mere  sheds  covering 
an  ill-assorted  collection  of  ill-suited 
devices  of  one  sort  and  another,  is  a 
certain  salt  factory. 

In  one  department  a  man  held  a 


bag  under  a  spout  until  it  was  full. 
He  then  wrestled  it  onto  a  hand 
truck  which  another  shoved  to  a 
scale.  Another  slightly  intelligent 
beast  of  burden  lifted  the  bag  to  the 
scale  platform  and  added  or  took  out 
salt  until  the  exact  weight  was 
achieved.  Still  another  removed  the 
sack  from  the  scale,  carried  it  to  a 
sewing  machine,  sewed  it  shut  and 
shifted  it  by  sheer  muscle  to  an- 
other truck. 

A  single  semi-automatic  machine 
tended  by  one  man  could  have  filled 
the  bags,  weighed  them,  sewed  them 
and  delivered  them  to  a  conveyor  to 
be  taken  away. 

That  plant  was  under  the  manage- 
ment of  men  who  apparently  felt 
that  their  sole  purpose  in  life  was 
to  give  employment  to  as  many  of 
their  less  fortunate  fellows  as  possi- 
ble. Wherever  a  machine  was  used, 
the  aim  seemed  to  be  to  search  out 
the  least  logical  place  for  it  so  that 
as  much  trucking  and  other  han- 
dling as  possible  would  be  necessary. 
Materials  roamed  hither  and  yon,  re- 
tracing their  courses,  crossing  their 
own  paths,  causing  congestions  and, 
on  the  whole,  traveling  miles  when 
they  might  have  moved  feet. 

THAT  factory  was  not  a  tool;  it 
was  a  maze.  An  efficient  tool  is 
one  specially  adapted  or  designed  for 
the  work  to  be  done.  The  big  underly- 
ing reasons  why  so  few  factories  are 
efficient  tools  is  because  the  man- 
agement is  seldom  certain  as  to  ex- 
actly what  work  is  to  be  done.  In- 
stead of  being  one-purpose  tools  for 
making  some  special  product  they 
are  essentially — too  many  of  them — 
magnified  tinkers'  wagons,  with  the 
tinker's  policy  of  welcoming  a  job  of 
sharpening  scissors  or  a  razor,  of 
mending  an  umbrella  or  of  putting 
a  new  handle  on  Mrs.  Smith's  old 
dish-pan. 

So  many  times  have  I  seen  an  un- 
derwear mill  take  orders  for 
sweaters  and  bathing  suits,  a  paper 
mill  take  small  lots  of  special  papers, 
and    a    table    factory    undertake    to 
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'^TJicrp  can  he  rto  Compromise  icitU  Safety 


You  can  go 
where  you  please  with  WEEDS 


Don't  go  touring  without  the; 


WEED  CHAINS 


WEED  CHAINS  Grip 


rP,HESE  two  examples  of  Weed  Chain  advertising  might  well  be  labeled  "Before  and  After" — or  vice  versa. 
A  The  one  on  the  left  is  representative  of  the  period  when  the  company  tried  out  the  positive  appeal.  It 
appeared  in  1925.  The  one  on  the  right  appeared  in  September  of  this  year  and  is  typical  of  the  "scare"  ad- 
vertising for  which  Weed  was  long  noted.  This  company  is  selling  more  than  non-skid  chains;  it  is  selling 
safety.  The  contrast  here  presented  shows  only  too  vividly  why  the  negative  appeal  has  been  invoked  once 
more  after  a  respite  of  more  than  a  year  to  put   across  the  idea   and  incidently  the   product 

Wet  Rubber  Slips 

The  American  Chain  Company  Proves  That  Safety  Can 
Be  Sold  Only  by  Negative  Appeal  Advertising 

By  Frank  Hough 


ONE  of  the  perennial  blind 
alleys  of  advertising  discus- 
sion has  always  been  the  topic 
of  positive  versus  negative  appeal. 
Ever  since  the  well-known  "profes- 
sion" became  psychology-conscious, 
readers  of  advertising  text  books, 
philosophies  and  discussions  have 
been  the  butt  of  sanguinary  thrusts 
by  every  pedant  from  the  indigent 
intellectual  who  has  been  driven  into 
"trade,"  to  the  pseudo-intellectual 
near-confidence  man  whose  primary 
school  education  has  been  augmented 
by  the  irrefutable  fact  that  he  has 
made   good   in   what   the   irreverent 


are  inclined  to  refer  to  as  "the 
advertising  game."  Theories  abound. 
Negative  appeal  is  described,  illus- 
trated, lampooned,  thundered  against 
by  the  righteous,  and  finally  clubbed 
into  rhetorical  submission.  And  the 
net  result  is  that  nobody  appears  to 
know  a  great  deal  about  the  subject 
from  any  of  the  several  angles  of 
observation. 

In  spite  of  the  general  viewing 
with  alarm,  many  of  the  com- 
menters  admit  that  they  are  bi'oad- 
minded  on  the  subject.  Certainly 
negative  advertising  is  of  some  use 
in  this  world  of  ours,  they  say;  and 


from  there  set  about  to  point  out  to 
the  reader  just  how  little  that  use 
is.  They  contrast  examples,  draw 
up  elaborate  preachments,  split 
hairs,  and  end  up  by  convincing 
themselves  a  n  d — theoretically  at 
least — their  readers  that,  while  nega- 
tive advertising  is  worth  something, 
certainly  it  is  not  worth  much.  Ad- 
vertisers, nevertheless,  go  right  on 
using  it,  and  as  yet  there  has  been  no 
cataclysm. 

This  article,  however,  holds  no 
brief,  either  pro  or  con.  It  is  simply 
the  little  story  of  a  big  company 
which  used  the  negative  appeal  for 
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a  good  many  years,  switched  to  tha 
positive  appeal  and  then,  a  year  or 


marcation  beyond  which  scare  copy    the  memory  of  its  readers  satisfac- 
scares  the  prospect  completely  out  of    torily.  Some  people  right  in  the  com- 


so  later,  went  whole-heartedly  back    the  idea  of  buying  at  all. 


pany  offices  did  not  even  know  what 


to  the  old  negative  stuff.  The  writer 
is  not  a  great  psychologist.  His 
knowledge  of  "impulses,"  "reflexes," 
and  the   other  items  in  the  jargon 


However,  as  the  years  rolled  by  advertisement  might  happen  to  be 
the  company  decided  to  try  some-  running  during  any  given  month  if 
thing  different  for  a  change — some-  they  did  not  receive  reprints  of  it. 
thing  fundamentally  different.  Some-  Outsiders  questioned  in  the  pain- 
of  that  pseudo  science  is  what  might  what  over  a  year  ago  a  new  campaign  fully  offhand  manner  of  the  ad- 
be  described  as  negligible.  But  there  was  worked  out  which  used  positive  vertising  man  making  a  consumer 
happens  to  be  one  impulse  in  the  appeal  entirely.  There  was  no  more  research,  readily  admitted  famil- 
so-called  "buying  impulse"  which  shouting  of  "Safety !  Safety !  Safety !  iarity  with  the  company's  advertis- 
seems  to  be  rather  intimately  inter-  Use  non-skid  chains  and  take  no  ing,  and  promptly  proceeded  to 
woven  with  the  plan  for  any  adver-    chances!"      Rather,    the    appeal   be 


tising  program,  and  it  is 
upon  this  premise  that  the 
American  Chain  Company, 
manufacturers  of  Weed 
Tire  Chains  for  automo- 
biles, is  contemplating 
seriously  making  its 
forthcoming  a  d  v  e  rtising 
even  more  "negative"  in 
appeal  than  it  has  been  in 
the  past. 

Weed  Chain  advertising 
is  quite  familiar  to  most 
of  us.  It  has  been  running 
since  the  time  that  auto- 
mobiles were  "horseless 
carriages"  and  has  been  of 
such  nature  as  to  attract 
our  attention.  Mention 
the  name  of  the  product, 
and  immediately  we  think 
of  an  automobile  skidding 
on  chainless  tires,  so  closely 
have  the  two  become  as- 
sociated in  our  minds 
through  the  advertising. 
And  anyone  who  has  ever 
been  in  a  skidding  acci- 
dent will  probably  react 
immediately  to  a  "gone" 
feeling  in  the  pit  of  his 
stomach.  This  is  exactly 
what    the    advertiser    desires 


Wetnibber^/^WEED  CHAINSg^ 


Wet  rubber  *///>.f-WEED  CHAINSgn/r 


Wetrabberi%-WEED  CHMHSgiijt 


Wet  rubber  w/?f-WEED  CHAINS^ 


Wet  rubber  <///;t*WEED  CHAINS  grip 


^there  can  be  no  compromise  with  safety  ^ 


demonstrate  this  "familiarity"  by 
describing  and  quoting  old 
scare  advertise  ments 
which  had  run  from  one 
to  three  years  previously. 
In  short,  the  positive  ap- 
peal campaign  was  a  dud 
so  far  as  appearances  could 
indicate.  And  when  the 
company  set  to  work  and 
investigated  the  situation 
further  in  all  its  details, 
it  was  brought  very 
forcibly  face  to  face  with 
a  great  fundamental  truth 
which  affects  vitally  their 
particular  business.  That 
a  continual  dinning  of  the 
danger  theme  is  necessary 
before  man's  indolent  im- 
agination can  be  piqued  to 
the  extent  of  taking  pre- 
cautions against  a  constant 
menace  —  a  reality  that 
exacts  a  frightful  toll  in 
human  lives  and  human 
suffering  year  in  and  year 
out. 

Stated  in  its  simplest 
terms,  the  Weed  problem 
today  is  exactly  what  it 
was  at  the  beginning  of 
the    product's    existence- 


The  came  "Use  Weed  Chains."    The  im-  only  more  so.     It  is  the  problem  of 

copy  is  out-and-out  scare  copy;  the  provements   in  the  new  chain  were  overcoming    man's    indifference    to- 

pictures   are  out-and-out   scare  pic-  stressed.      It   was   easier  to   adjust,  ward  danger ;  toward  a  danger  which 

tures.      They   make    no   pretense   of  more  reliable  than  ever  before,  and  is  always  imminent  but  which  strikes 

being  other  than  they  are.     In  fact,  greatly     improved     generally.     The  home  to  the  individual  so  rarely  as 

officials  of  the  company  have  gone  so  copy    spoke    of   the    peace    of   mind  to  make  him  inclined  to  ignore  its 

far  as  to  remark  that  "Weed  Chains  which     accompanied     the      driver's  presence.     Even  if  he  owns  chains, 

made    scare    copy    famous   and   vice  knowledge  that  his  chains  made  the  he  is  reluctant  to  take  the  trouble  to 

versa."  most  slippery  pavement  as   safe  as  use  them,  even  on  the  most  slippery 

Now,      pseudo-psychologists      and  the  direst  road  surface.     The  illus-  days.     "I  will  drive  slowly  and  very 

other  gentry  who  write  books — and  trations   featured   smiles   from  con-  carefully,"  he  says,  and  generally  he 

articles   of  the  trade  publications —  tented  drivers,  born  of  the  certainty  means  it.    Often  he  does  as  he  says, 

have  thundered  against  Weed  along  that,   since   they   had   Weed    Chains  But,    even    so,    there    is    the    ever- 

with   all  the   other  scare  copy  con-  and    used    them,    when    there    was  present   danger   of   what   the    other 

cerns.      In    fact,    Weed    advertising  skidding  to  be  done,  some  one  else  fellow  is  going  to  do  and  the  danger 

became   the    old    reliable    text    upon  would  do  it.     It  was  very  nice  ad-  of    unwary    pedestrians    and    small 

which    any    such    sermon   might    be  vertising.      It      was      mild  —  "kid  children  stepping  in  front  of  his  car 

based.  gloved,"  yet  it  satisfied — or  seemed  which  calls  for  a  sudden  application 

But  scare  copy  is  like  any  other  to.    At  least,  it  made  a  few  hundred  of    brakes    which    are    helpless     if 

copy ;  it  can  be  good  or  bad  or  merely  neurasthenics  a  little  less  miserable,  chains  are  not  on  the  tires  to  give 

negative,  and  the  obvious  success  of  friction    between    the    wet    rubber 

the    American    Chain    Company  \T7ELL,  that  campaign  has  gone  tires    and    pavement.     Thus    many 

eventually    brought    from   most   the  VV  the  way  of  all  flesh  for  reasons  motorists  believe  that  the  danger  is 

reluctant  admission  that  Weed  Chain  which  the  company  considered  quite  le«s  imminent,  but  on  every  side  it 

advertising  probably  did  fall  on  the  adequate.     In  the  first  place,  it  did  continues  to  threaten. 

near   side   of  the    hazy    line   of   de-  not  attract  the  attention  and  retain  Weed,    in  other  words,   is  selling 
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Why  Don't  the  Cotton  Growers 
Combine  and  Advertise  ? 


By  W.  R.  Hotchkin 


ONE    of    the    greatest    primary 
industries    in    America    is    to- 
day  panic-stricken   by    reason 
of  a  six  per  cent  over-production! 

And  in  the  same  newspaper  in 
which  we  read  the  threat  that  a 
million  bales   of  cotton  may  be  de 


Advertising,   as   Mr.   Coolidge   re-  those     three     primary     agricultural 

cently    pointed   out   again,    has    fre-  products,    after    most    of    the    wise 

quently   "changed  the  habits  of  the  ones  would  have  said  that  no  such 

Nation.'"    Wheat,  oats  and  corn  are  increase  was  possible, 

great  primary  products,  like  cotton,  To   think  or   say  that    18,000,000 

and  some  years  ago   it  might  have  bales  of  cotton  is  beyond  the  point  of 

been  said  that  each  had  reached  the  profitable    public     consumption     de- 


stroyed to  save  the  cotton  growers    point  of  public  saturation,  that  the    notes   a  total  lack  of   consideration 


annual  consumption  would  not  vary,  of  the  utility  of  advertising 
except  for  the  small  yearly  increase        Suppose  we  ask  the  association  of 

required   by  the   growth   of  popula-  ribbon     manufacturers     what     was 

tion.     But  what  happened  when  ad-  done,  about  ten  years  ago,  when  the 

vertising    took    up    those    primary  ribbon  industry  was  threatened  with 


we  also  read  a  report  from  the  At- 
lantic City  Convention  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  National  Advertisers  that 
advertising  had  increased  the  sale  of 
commodities  sold  by  those  advertis- 
ers by  from  forty  to  sixty  per  cent. 
Destruction  of  property  is  always 
a  crime;  and  always  unnecessary.  It 
is  the  recourse  of  the  ignorant  or 
panic-stricken.    Where  Nature  over-    sage  and  scrapple  composed  the  great 


products' 


w 


HO  cannot  remember  the  days 
when  ham  and  eggs,  and  sau- 


produces  perishable  products,  she 
takes  her  own  course  of  elimination ; 
but  where  a  product  is  as  sound  as 
cotton,  no  such  alternative  is  neces- 
sary. 

One  safe  course  would  naturally 
be  to  withdraw  several  millions  of 
bales  of  cotton  from  this  coming 
year's  market  and  reduce  the  plant- 
ing by  double  the  surplus.  But  that 
would  be  the  policy  of  the  lazy  stew- 
ard of  the  parable,  who  buried  his 
talent  in  a  napkin. 

Any  man,  organization  or  national 
association  who  understood 
and  realized  the  powers  of 
advertising  would  engage 
those  powers  to  increase 
the  public  demand  for  the 
commodity  that  had  to  be 
sold,  and  thus  not  only 
turn  the  prodigality  of  na- 
ture into  wealth  but  also 
increase  the  general  pros- 
perity of  that  entire  in- 
dustry. 

Every  student  of  adver- 
tising knows  that,  rightly 
done,  advertising  always 
increases  public  demand 
for  the  commodity  adver- 
tised. But  "rightly  done" 
advertising  does  not  mean 
a  barrage  of  newspaper 
and  magazine  pages  read- 
ing "Use  More  Cotton  and 
Save  the  South!" 

The  yeast  of  advertising 
is  brains  with  imagination. 


American  breakfast?  Was  it  some 
laddie  from  Scotland  who  had  been 
raised  on  oatmeal,  or  was  it  a  man 
who  had  been  brought  back  to  health 
in  a  cereal-serving  sanitarium,  whose 
creative  imagination  saw  the  vision 
of  a  nation  that  might  be  brought 
into  the  habit  of  eating  cereals  for 


almost  total  annihilation  by  reason 
of  the  lack  of  public  demand  for  rib- 
bons. The  cure  of  that  condition 
was  childishly  simple.  An  American 
fashion  authority  was  engaged  to 
make  a  trip  to  Paris.  On  board  the 
steamer,  as  she  went  abroad,  she 
"permitted"  herself  to  be  inter- 
viewed as  to  what  she  thought  the 
coming  season  would  bring  forth. 
Her  answer  was  that  she  looked  for 
a  charming  revival  of  ribbons,  be- 
cause they  fitted  so  eminently  with 


breakfast    and    so    vastly    increased    other  features  being   forecast;   and 


the  public  consumption  of  wheat, 
oats  and  corn?  The  one  fact  that 
stands  out  is  that  advertising  raised 
tremendously  the  point  of  public 
saturation    in    the    consumption    of 


(£)  Brown   Bn>9. 

COTTON  once  was  hailed  as  "king,"  but  now 
there  are  indications  that  recent  years  have 
brought  evil  times  to  a  formerly  thriving  com- 
modity. Mr.  Hotchkin  suggests  that  advertising,  in- 
telligently used,  would  solve  the  growers'  problem. 


the  reporters  radioed  the  news  to 
New  York  publications.  Then  she 
sent  messages  from  the  steamer  to 
a  dozen  Paris  dressmakers  that  she 
was  coming  to  buy  a  large  collection 
of  model  gowns,  and  was 
chiefly  interested  in  styles 
that  used  ribbons,  as  she 
anticipated  a  ribbon  revival 
as  the  most  striking  fea- 
ture of  the  new  modes,  be- 
cause women  always  fav- 
ored ribbons  for  their  gen- 
eral beauty  and  becoming- 
ness. 

Paris  dressmakers  were 
quick  to  respond  to  this 
idea  and  had  scores  of 
gowns  trimmed  with  rib- 
bons for  the  fashion  expert 
to  see  when  she  arrived. 
They  also  showed  them  to 
their  other  patrons.  Then 
the  expert  permitted  her- 
self to  be  interviewed 
again  as  to  what  she  had 
found  most  beautiful  and 
original  among  the  Paris 
creations,  and  her  answer 
was  in  one  word,  "Rib- 
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THE  art  of  the  etcher  is  an  old  one;  but,  curiously  enough,  it  has  not  often  been  applied  to  advertis- 
ing. Members  of  the  "profession"  know  well  the  potent  effects  of  connotation,  and  the  word  "etching" 
may  have  worked  unsuspected  on  their  collective  subconscious;  suggesting  dilettantes,  vague  nothings,  and 
pale  somethings.  If  that  is  the  case,  the  gentlemen  who  have  long  ignored  this  medium  for  graphic  expres- 
sion have  lived  in  error.  Sensitive,  capable  of  the  most  tenuous  subtlety,  it  also,  in  the  hands  of  a  master, 
can  express  the  most  rugged  power  and  dramatic  grandeur.  Rembrandt,  Brangwyn,  Walcot  have  proved 
that.  Kelly-Springfield  and  0.  Kuhler  have  shown  on  this  side  of  the  water  that  with  its  wide  range  of 
moods  etching  can  effectively  be  adapted  to  the  needs   of  commerce   without   losing   any   of   its    qualities 
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More  of  Frank  Truf ax's  Letters 
to  His  Salesmen 

By  A.  Joseph  Newman 

General  Sales  Manager,  Baynk  Cigars,  Inc.,  Philadelphia 


Make  an  Effort 

To  My  Salesmen: 

Sometimes  I  buy  my  evening  paper 
from  the  newsboy  in  front  of  our 
office  and  sometimes  I  don't.  When 
do  I  and  when  don't  I? 

Sometimes,  as  I  am  walking  down 
the  steps,  he  comes  over  to  me  and 
says,  "Paper,  Mr.  Truf  ax?" — and  I 
buy. 

Sometimes  he  doesn't,  and  I  don't 
buy. 

Well,  what  about  it?  Where's  there 
a  selling  thought  in  that  thrilling 
tale? 

A  big  selling  lesson,  my  boys — a 
whopper  of  an  illustration  of  how 
sales  are  made  and  why  sales  are 
lost! 

Get  this:  He  sells  me  when  he 
makes  an  effort  and  he  loses  me 
when  he  doesn't! 

You've  got  to  make  an  effort  if 
you  want  to  make  a  sale! 

Wait  a  minute !  I  hear  you  say, 
"Why,  doggone  it,  Mr.  Trufax,  that's 
a  lot  of  abc  stuff — of  course,  you 
can't  put  over  a  sale  unless  you  put 
up  an  effort." 

Right  as  right  can  be  but  that's 
not  my  point  and  then  again  it  is 
my  point.  It's  not  a  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  you  have  to  make  an 
effort  so  much  as  do  you  make  an 
effort? 

And  what  is  it  you  call  an  effort? 

That  newsboy  might  tell  you  he 
always  makes  an  effort  to  sell  where- 
as he  just  happens  to  sell! 

How  many  sales  do  we  just  happen 
to  make  and  how  many  do  we  lose 
'cause  we  don't  exert  a  real  energetic 
effort? 

I  was  out  with  one  of  our  boys  the 
other  day.  I  kept  quiet  and  put  a 
listening  ear  to  his  "selling"  talk. 
After  a  turn-down  in  a  particularly 
good  store  he  said  to  me,  "Well,  Mr. 
Boss,  I  didn't  happen  to  sell  him,  did 
I?" 

"No,  says  I — and  that's  why  you 
didn't.  You  just  expect  too  much  to 
happen.  You  didn't  put  pressure  in 
your  effort  and  therefore  you  didn't 
put  an  order  in  your  book." 


Asking  a  dealer,  "How's  your 
stock?"  "Got  enough  of  my  brands?" 
"Need  anything  today?" — may  cause 
an  order  to  happen  your  way  and 
than  again,  it  may  not.  That's  hit 
or  miss  chance-selling;  not  do  or  die 
effort-selling ! 

Do  you  remember,  boys,  who  was 
top  man  on  last  Sales  Contest  for 
Increased  Distribution?  Of  course, 
you  do.  It  was  Johnny  Wokeup,  and 
ever  since  the  Contest,  he  is  always 
one  of  the  high  men  of  the  whole 
force  in  sales. 

He  used  to  be  a  "wantanythingto- 
day"  salesmen  but  he  took  the  cure! 
He  dug  up,  you'll  recall,  thirty-seven 
good  new  accounts  in  one  week — 
this  was  about  thirty-four  more  new 
accounts  than  he  had  corralled  in  the 
previous  six  months.  How  come  he 
to  do  this? 

Did  he  take  the  "monkey-gland" 
treatment?  Did  these  thirty-seven 
new  accounts  just  spring  into  recent 
existence?  Did  he  have  any  special 
offer  for  new  accounts  ?  No-No-No ! 
What  took  place? 

Let  Johnny  tonguelize  it,  "Well, 
I'll  tell  you.  I've  fussed  around  try- 
ing to  get  new  customers  in  the  past 
but,  honestly,  I  never  really  went 
after  them  with  determination  to 
get  'em.  'Fussed'  around  is  just 
what  I  mean.  When  the  Contest  was 
announced,  I  went  out  to  get  'em 
and  I  got  'em.  I  didn't  wish  for  new 
accounts;  I  worked  for  them.  I 
don't  believe  I'm  any  taller,  leaner  or 
fatter  mentally  or  physically  than  I 
was  before  but  I  sure  did  make  more 
use  of  what  ability  was  stored  up  in 
me." 

Johnny  has  a  license  to  make  that 
long  speech,  but  four  words  will 
cover  his  whole  story:  He  made  an 
effort! 

You  can't  unearth  the  Treasure 
Chest  with  a  spade  and  a  pick; 
you've  got  to  dig! 

You  can't  pull  sales  with  an  order 
book  and  a  pencil;  you've  got  to 
exert! 

You  can't  shirk  work ! 

Yours,  withuallways, 
Frank  Trufax. 


A  Simple  Sales  Plan 

To  My  Salesmen: 

I  was  out  with  one  of  our  boys, 
Will  Advance,  last  week,  working  the 
trade,  and  he  pulled  a  promotional 
selling  stunt  that  to  me  is  a  real 
humdinger. 

We  were  in  Sam  Goodfellow's 
store  when  this  little  episode  came 
off. 

Our  man  was  edging  Goodfellow 
up  to  give  him  bigger  business  on 
Bayuk  Brands  when  Sam  said,  "Now, 
listen,  old  man,  I'd  like  to  sell  more 
Bayuk  Brands.  I  like  their  cigars. 
I  like  your  house,  and  would  say  so 
even  if  your  Boss  wasn't  with  you, 
and  I  like  you,  too.  I'd  like  to  give 
you  a  nice  juicy  order  every  time  you 
come  in  but  they  don't  move  that 
fast. 

"See,  Will,  you've  got  the  best  case 
location,  too.  I  want  you  to  feel  that 
I'm  doing  all  I  can  to  sell  more 
Bayuk  Brands." 

Now,  our  man  in  reply  did  not  say : 
"Well,  that's  mighty  nice  of  you,  Mr. 
Goodfellow,  and  I  appreciate  it. 
Maybe,  on  my  next  visit,  you  can  do 
a  little  better."  No,  he  didn't  say 
that. 

Here's  what  he  said.  "Mr.  Good- 
fellow, I  certainly  appreciate  your  re- 
marks about  liking  Bayuk  Brands, 
liking  my  house,  and  liking  me,  too. 
My  house  and  myself  will  always  try 
to  earn  your  continued  good-will,  but 
let  me  say  that  Bayuk  Brands  posi- 
tively deserve  the  assistance  that 
will  cause  them  to  make  more  money 
for  you. 

"To  the  extent  that  you  wouldn't 
knowingly  recommend  inferior 
cigars,  to  the  same  degree  do  you 
willingly  want  to  please  your  custom- 
ers by  suggesting  superior  cigars 
like  Bayuk  Brands. 

"When  you  say  you'd  like  to  give 
me  bigger  business,  I  know  you  mean 
it. 

"You  wouldn't  bull  me  any  more 
so  than  I'd  think  of  bulling  you. 

"Now,  between  the  two  of  us,  Mr. 
Goodfellow,  can't  we  really  do  some 
one  additional  concrete  thing  to  put 
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The  " Why"  of  a  Freight  Traffic 
Manager  for  the  Shipper 


By  Albert  H.  Meredith 


IT  has  become  axiomatic  that  one 
source  of  profits  lies  in  reduced 
costs.  Elimination  of  waste  and 
useless  expense  items  has  been 
forced  on  every  competitive  business. 
The  only  reason  that  costs  are  too 
high  is  that  managements  have  not 
been  able  to  give  continuous  scrutiny 
to  minor  elements  of  the  business. 
Waste  is  present  that  must  be 
eliminated,  and  expense  that  is 
useless  may  be  unearthed  chiefly 
because  the  firm's  experts  are 
primarily  inventive  geniuses,  pro- 
duction "hounds"  or  outstanding 
salesmen.  Other  experts  are  sum- 
moned as  needed:  an  auditor  once  a 
year,  an  attorney  when  trouble 
threatens,  an  advertising  agent 
when  publicity  is  wanted,  but  a 
freight  rate  expert  last  of  all. 

That  last  statement  is  an  exag- 
geration. Thousands  of  concerns  do, 
of  course,  employ  traffic  managers. 
Other  thousands,  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands, do  not.  A  "good  bookkeeper" 
they  have,  and  an  efficient  stenogra- 
phic department,  and  a  w  e  1 1- 
organized  janitor  service,  but,  alto- 
gether too  often  no  more  supervision 
is  given  to  rates  for  freight  in  and 
out  than  is  "wasted"  on  what  the 
customer  does  with  what  he  buys. 

Within  two  years  a  fifty-year-old 
firm  in  New  York  City  was  shown 
one  item  in  the  railroad  tariffs  which 
promises  to  save  them  $40,000  a 
year.  The  item  had  been  in  the 
printed  tariffs  of  the  railroads  for 
more  years  than  anyone  can  remem- 
ber, available  and  open  to  all 
shippers,  but  the  New  York  concern 
has  been  so  intent  on  its  own  affairs 
that  no  one  visualized  the  signifi- 
cance of  what  the  railroads  were  of- 
fering. 

An  Ohio  coal  mining  company  had 
been  selling  coal  to  a  Toronto  cus- 
tomer for  twenty-two  years,  the 
price  being  determined  by  Toronto 
market  quotations  (mine-mouth  cost 
plus  freight  and  plus  duty).  Then, 
one  day,  someone  discovered  a  clause 
in  the  freight  tariffs  that  cut  the 
rate  forty  cents  a  ton — that  forty 
cents  being  four  times  the  normal 


profit  on  a  ton  of  coal.  In  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  one  of  the  paper  manufac- 
turers  discovered  that   by   spending 


York  Central   I.ln 


seven  to  eight  cents  per  100-lb.,  the 
freight  rate  to  Chicago  and  all  points 
beyond  could  be  cut  sixty-eight 
cents,  a  clear  saving  of  sixty  cents 
on  each  100  pounds  of  product ; 
which,  one  would  conjecture,  is 
greater  than  the  manufacturing 
profit. 

Nor  are  these  instances  isolated. 
They  are  striking,  possibly,  but  by 
no  means  overdrawn.  Large  fac- 
tories and  important  wholesalers 
have  a  regularly  organized  traffic  de- 
partment that  quarrels  with  the 
carriers  for  fractional  cents  in  the 
rate,  not  hesitating  to  file  a  "claim" 


for  overcharges  whose  size  hardly 
pays  the  postage  for  the  correspond- 
ence. Beyond  such  concerns, 
freight  rates  are  scarcely  checked  in 
this  country.  When  it  comes  to  hav- 
ing any  employees  whose  duty  it  is 
to  study  tariffs  and  rules,  to  apply 
them  constructively  to  the  business, 
most  concerns  have  done  nothing. 
Ordinary  managements  are  barely 
conscious  of  the  opportunity. 

"The  most  wasteful  of  all  our 
American  extravagances,"  spoke  an 
:mportant  shipper  at  one  of  the  dis- 
tribution conferences,  "is  the  custom 
of  f.o.b.  shipping.  Eighty  per  cent 
of  commercial  merchandise  goes  to 
people  who  have  not  the  facilities  to 
check  the  freight  bill.  If  the  factory 
or  the  distributor  had  to  assume  the 
transportation  cost,  his  traffic  man- 
ager would  watch  the  rate." 

This  fact  is  forced  home  by  the 
well-known  instance  of  oil  and  meat. 
Half  a  cent  a  gallon  for  petroleum 
"is  an  ample  manufacturing  profit." 
The  scandal  of  the  oil  freight  rates 
was  wholly  due  to  the  possibility  of 
multiplying  this  margin  many,  many 
fold  by  juggling  of  the  freight.  The 
meat  packers,  as  shown  in  court  rec- 
ords, reaped  tens  of  millions 
through  their  skill  in  "the  freight 
game." 

For  it  is  a  "game."  Human  in- 
genuity is  arrayed  to  outwit  the  rail- 
roads. The  shipper  has  at  command 
voluminous  "classifications  and 
rules"  to  be  scanned,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  tariffs  to  be  analyzed, 
an  amazing  complexity  of  routes  to 
be  shifted  and  juggled.  Under  the 
law,  railroad  regulations  and  tariffs 
are  much  like  a  hand  dealt  at  cards. 
The  railroads  distribute  the  cards. 
The  shipper  may  play  as  he  chooses. 
The  law  permits  shipments  to  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  lowest  law- 
ful rate,  or  the  lowest  combination 
of  lawful  rates.  The  shipper,  ac- 
cordingly, plays  his  hand  by  re- 
arranging the  cards  as  dealt,  watch- 
ing all  the  time  for  some  oversight 
or  loophole  on  the  part  of  the  rail- 
roads. He  plays  best  who  becomes 
most  proficient  "at  the  traffic  game." 
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This  Matter  of  the  Cash  Discount 

THERE  has  developed  in  the  past  few  months  a 
movement  to  which  it  would  be  well  for  all  the  in- 
terests involved  to  give  thoughtful  consideration.  We 
refer  to  the  action  by  one  newspaper  after  another  in 
discontinuing  the  practice  of  allowing  a  cash  discount. 

What  started  as  the  individual  action  of  a  few  pub- 
lishers seems  to  be  leading  to  a  situation  not  without 
some  serious  aspects. 

The  cash  discount  is  almost  as  old  as  commerce  and 
is  used  in  practically  every  kind  of  business.  It  was 
natural  that  it  should  have  been  adopted  by  publishers 
in  the  early  days  of  advertising,  and  the  question  now 
presents  itself:  Is  it  wise  to  abandon  it? 

So  long  as  only  a  handful  of  publishers  cut  off  the 
cash  discount  it  was  of  no  particular  moment,  for  the 
consequences  were  confined  to  those  few,  but  if  the 
movement  spreads  as  it  now  threatens  to  do,  there  may 
be  added  a  special  hazard  to  the  normal  risk  of  the  pub- 
lishing and  advertising  businesses. 

There  are  three  factors  which  should  be  weighed 
carefully  at  this  juncture.  One  is  that  the  cash  dis- 
count, in  addition  to  making  it  possible  for  the  pub- 
lisher to  do  business  on  a  smaller  capital,  has  given  a 
definite  check  on  the  advertiser's  financial  status, 
whether  he  dealt  with  the  advertiser  direct  or  through 
an  advertising  agency.  With  any  well-ordered  business 
able  to  borrow  money  at  five  to  six  per  cent,  the  failure 
to  take  the  cash  discount  has  at  once  signaled  danger. 
In  many  instances  it  has  been  this  warning  that  has 
saved  both  agencies  and  publishers  from  suffering 
serious  losses. 

The  second  is  that  if  the  abolishing  of  the  cash  dis- 
count becomes  general,  it  may  be  necessary  to  enlist 
some  form  of  credit  insurance.  Not  only  would  this  be 
exceedingly  expensive  but,  as  we  understand  it,  no 
amount  of  credit  insurance  would  entirely  eliminate  the 
additional  credit  risk;  for  as  such  policies  are  written 
there  is  a  minimum  initial  loss — by  which  is  meant  the 
percentage  of  bad  debts  regarded  as  normal  in  the  in- 
dustry, as  against  which  the  insurance  company  will 
not  grant  protection — unless  each  individual  account  is 
insured,  which  of  course  would  be  prohibitively  expen- 
sive. 

The  third  is  that,  while  in  times  of  prosperity  the 
danger  of  loss  is  confined  to  isolated  businesses  whose 
affairs  may  get  into  bad  shape,  in  case  of  general  busi- 
ness depressions — which  are  inevitable  from  time  to 
time — the  advertising  and  publishing  industries  will  be 
in  danger  of  sudden  and  very  heavy  losses,  because  of 
the  lack  of  warning  that  the  cash  discount  now  affords, 
and  of  the  fact  that  unlike  most  manufacturing  busi- 
nesses, there  is  no  salvage  value  to  the  publisher's  space 
once  it  has  been  printed  on,  even  though  it  may  not 
have  been  "shipped." 

Taking  these  three  factors  into  account,  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  question  of  cash  discount  or  no  cash  dis- 
count has  come  to  be  a  matter  of  importance  to  the  pub- 
lisher, the  advertising  agent,  and  even  the  advertiser. 

Advertising  &  Selling  invites  the  discussion  of 
every  angle  of  this  question  in  its  columns. 


Filling  in  Sales  Valleys 

FEW  indeed  are  the  businesses  which  do  not  have  a 
sales  valley  some  month  or  season  of  the  year.  Such 
valleys  take  the  edge  off  of  the  year's  profits,  yet  all  too 
often  they  are  allowed  to  continue  as  valleys  year  after 
year. 

The  filling  in  of  valleys  is  likely  to  be  more  a  matter 
of  applied  imagination  than  of  investment  in  sales  or 
advertising  expenses.  Whereas  the  developing  of  a 
broad  market  to  take  care  of  the  valley  may  be  impossi- 
ble or  impracticable,  there  may  be  some  simple  move 
that  depends  merely  on  someone  thinking  of  it.  A  case 
in  point  is  the  one  referred  to  by  Dr.  Julius  Klein  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  in  a  recent  address  before 
a  group  of  New  England  manufacturers.  A  certain 
shoe  manufacturer  suffered  from  a  semi-annual  valley 
for  years,  only  to  wake  suddenly  to  the  discovery  that 
all  these  years  he  might  have  been  filling  them  with 
Government  shoe  contracts.  This  he  is  now  doing,  to 
the  benefit  of  his  entire  year's  business. 

Other  manufacturers  have  found  it  possible  to  keep 
their  equipment  and  operating  forces  busy  by  turning 
out  special  items  for  ten-cent  and  other  chain  stores,  by 
making  special  items  for  export,  by  connecting  with 
some  large  department  store  or  mail  order  house  and 
making  some  specialty  for  it,  and  by  other  means  and 
methods  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Frequently  the  lack  of  imagination  lies  in  failing  to 
see  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  fill  in  the  valleys  with  the 
identical  products  that  form  the  regular  line;  filling 
valleys  with  them  may  be  entirely  out  of  the  question. 
But  once  the  manufacturer  or  his  sales  manager  gets 
the  conception  that  his  problem  is  to  sell  the  potentiali- 
ties of  his  plant  and  machinery  in  some  form,  his  im- 
agination is  likely  to  leap  to  a  number  of  ways  he  might 
fill  in  the  valleys.  Or  if  the  question  is  not  so  easily 
solved,  at  least  it  is  nearer  solution  by  virtue  of  the 
broadening  of  the  field  of  possibilities,  and  sooner  or 
later  the  solution  is  very  likely  to  emerge. 

A  Promise 

AT  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Financial  Advertisers 
/l Association  at  Detroit,  Dr.  W.  F.  Gephart  of  St. 
Louis  called  attention  to  an  important  fact  that  it  seems 
all  too  easy  for  advertising  men  to  overlook:  that  "ad- 
vertising is  a  promise,  not  a  performance." 

The  Trading  Life  of  a  Customer 

SPECIFIC  facts  regarding  the  "intangibles"  of  ad- 
vertising are  difficult  to  obtain.  We  therefore  sub- 
mit to  our  readers  this  information  which  comes  to  us 
from  the  Jewel  Tea  Company:  The  average  "trading 
life"  of  their  customers  is  two  and  one-half  years. 
Since  advertising  in  the  newspapers  in  certain  Ohio 
territories  to  improve  the  popular  acceptance  of  house- 
to-house  selling,  the  average  trading  life  of  customers 
in  those  territories  has  been  increased  to  three  and  one- 
half  years. 
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Your  Health,  Sir 


THE  applause  hushed,  the  fa- 
mous Cuban  publisher  raised 
his  glass  with  Latin  grace  and 
ceremony.  "Salud,"  he  said;  and 
then,  "Salud  y  Pesetas."  The  old 
Spanish  toast  of  "Health  and 
Money"  covers  two  of  the  three  great 
interests  of  most  men,  and  the  next 
morning  the  two  agency  men  who 
had  been  at  the  banquet  vividly  re- 
membered the  scene.  They  were  to 
run  a  campaign  for  Sal  Hepatica 
among  the  Spanish  speaking  peoples 
of  the  world,  and  so  far  they  were 
without  a  convincing  motif.  "What 
is  the  stuff  for?"  finally  remarked 
one.  "It's  for  us," 
said  the  other,  "for 
the  'morning  after.' " 
"Then  why  not  play 
up  the  idea?  I  have 
it!  the  toast!  Remem- 
ber the  effect  of  that 
man  last  night,  the 
upraised  glass?" 

And  so,  as  they  say 
on  the  tarnished  silver 
screen,  it  came  about. 
A  draughtsman  drew 
some  figures  with 
raised  glasses;  actual 
Spaniards  suggested 
famous  toasts  indig- 
enousto  their 
tongue ;  and  Porto 
Rico  was  designated 
as  the  first  country 
to  commence  upon  a 
new  era  in  which  one 
might  have  a  few 
moments  of  a  Morn- 


ing After  but  never  a  whole  day. 
The  scheme,  to  express  it  pianissimo, 
was  a  success.  Wherever  a  glass  was 
raised — and  in  Porto  Rico  glasses 
are  very  often  raised — everybody 
thought  of  Sal  Hepatica.  Many  of 
the  jocular  glass  raisers  went  a  step 
beyond  thinking  and  actually  tried 
some.  Then  sales  boomed,  and  in 
the  home  offices,  after  a  time,  the 
advertisements  were  thought  to  be 
a  success. 

In  New  York  it  was  decided  to 
make  more  of  the  pictures,  and  a 
very  good  man  eventually  executed 
the  final  series.    Conrado  Messaguer, 


Brindis  Famosos 

J  Por  Ellas! 

POR  ellas,  con  frecuencia,  perdemos  el 
apetito  y  nos  volvemos  biliosos,  agrios 
de  caracter  y  hasta  dispepticos.  Pero  la 
SAL  HEPATICA,  laxante  por  excelencia, 
normaliza  la  digestion  y  nos  da  fuerzas 
para  resistir.  . .  cuantosdesenganosvengan. 


Por  Ellas  .  .  .  y  por  Ud. 
tome  SAL  HEPATICA. 


3Mfc-£& 


ftfr 


5ALAEPATICA 


WITH  these  lively  drawings  an  American  firm  appealed  to 
the  national  sense  of  humor  of  its  far-off  Latin-American 
customers  and  thus  proved  the  financial  advantages  to  be  gained 
from    successfully    avoiding    the    common    fault    of    insularity 


well-known  Cuban  publisher  and 
caricaturist,  was  in  "the  States"  at 
the  time  where,  among  other  ac- 
tivities, he  was  making  a  caricature 
of  President  Coolidge,  which  that 
notable  himself  thought  a  good  one. 
Diplomacy,  unlike  virtue,  is 
usually  more  than  its  own  reward, 
and  Messaguer  in  person  drew  a 
number  of  Latin-American  types,  all 
in  the  act  of  uttering  suitable  toasts : 
the  radical  politician,  the  stand-pat 
politician,  the  business  man,  the  col- 
lege boy;  each  noticeably  cheerful 
with  the  certainty  of  a  morrow  that 
would  dawn  free  of  care  and  regret. 
Consequently,  where 
formerly  a  concern 
ordered  a  single  gross 
of  the  beneficent 
powder,  it  now  began 
ordering  sixty. 

All  over  the  Span- 
ish-speaking world 
glasses  are  constant- 
ly being  raised,  re- 
peatedly being  raised ; 
and  whenever  one 
went  up,  people 
chuckled  and  mur- 
mured "Sal  Hepat- 
ica." For  your  Latin- 
American  woman  eats 
rich  and  sticky  foods 
and  your  Latin-Amer- 
ican man  consumes 
rich  and  slippery 
drinks.  Therefore  a 
new  word  was  coined: 
"acidosis,"  which  ap- 
=     peared  with  explana- 
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Barton,Durstine  %  Osborn 

INCORPORATED 

^n  advertising  agency  of  about  two 

hundred  people  among  whom  are  these  account 

executives  and  department  heads 

Mary  L.  Alexander 

Mabel  P.  Hanford 

Joseph  Alger 

Chester  E.  Haring 

John  D.  Anderson 

F.  W.  Hatch 

Kenneth  Andrews 

Boynton  Hay  ward 

J.  A.  Archbaldjr. 

Roland  Hintermeister 

R.  P.  Bagg 

P.  M.  Hollister 

W.R.Baker,  jr. 

F.  G.  Hubbard 

F.  T.  Baldwin 

Matthew  Hufnagel 

Bruce  Barton 

Gustave  E.  Hult 

Robert  Barton 

S.  P.  Irvin 

Carl  Burger 

Charles  D.  Kaiser 

H.  G.  Cauda 

R.  N.  King 

A.  D.  Chiquoine,  jr. 

D.  P.  Kingston 

Margaret  Crane 

Wm.  C.  Magee 

Thoreau  Cronyn 

Carolyn  T.  March 

J.  Davis  Danforth 

Elmer  Mason 

Webster  David 

Frank  J.  McCullough 

C.  L.  Davis 

Frank  W.  McGuirk 

Rowland  Davis 

Allyn  B.  Mclntire 

Ernest  Donohue 

Walter  G.  Miller 

B.  C.  Duffy 
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Is  the  Trend  of  Advertising  Art 
Toward  Over-Sophistication? 


By  Milton  Towns 

President,  Joseph  Richards  Company.  Inc. 


A  FEW  days  ago  I  was  looking 
over  a  copy  of  a  well-known 
woman's  magazine.  The 
cover  caught  my  eye.  A  cat,  a 
saucer  and  a  patch  of  rag  rug. 
As  naive  and  starkly  simple,  and 
— I  was  going  to  say — sophisti- 
cated, as  anything  you  would  see 
in  one  of  the  precious  upstairs 
galleries  in  Fifty-seventh  Street, 
or  on  upper  Fifth  Avenue,  where 
they  show  so-called  "modern"  art. 
Now  I  happened  to  know  that 
about  thirty  per  cent  of  this 
magazine's  circulation  is  repre- 
sented by  newsstand  sales.  I  said 
to  myself:  "Can  it  be  that  women 
will  pick  up  this  copy  on  the  news- 
stand thinking  it  is  devoted  to 
modern  art,  or  do  its  readers  real- 
ly like  this  sort  of  thing?" 

Then  I  thumbed  over  a  few 
pages  and  bang — a  story  illustra- 
tion hit  me  right  between  the  eyes. 
Cubistic — simon  pure  and  un- 
diluted. The  first  example  of 
cubism  for  illustration  purposes,  so 
far  as  I  know,  ever  to  appear  in  a 
woman's  magazine. 

Now  this  publication  is  repre- 
sentative of  a  group  that  circulate 
very  largely  in  small  cities  and 
towns.  On  an  average,  they  give  the 
advertiser  about  thirty-five  per  cent 
of  the  circulation  in  towns  of  under 
2500  population,  and  about  fifteen 
per  cent  in  towns  between  2500  and 
10,000  population.  About  half  their 
circulation  goes  to  communities  cer- 
tainly too  small  to  support  art  gal- 
leries. 

Is  it  possible  that  while  we  New 
Yorkers  are  buying  up  Currier  & 
Ive  prints  and  Godey  Book  illustra- 
tions in  Lexington  Avenue  shops, 
the  small-town  "cognoscenti"  are  go- 
ing in  for  the  latest  thing  in  modern 
art?  Are  small-town  people  "just 
folks"  or  "intelligentsia?"  Evi- 
dently one  editor  thinks  the  latter. 

So  do  some  advertisers.  A  spread 
in  color  from  the  same  magazine  ad- 


Portions  of  an  address  delivered  before 
the  League  of  Advertising  Women,  at  the 
Advertising  Club.  N.  T. 


(c)  Underwood  &   Underwood, 


vertises  bread.  Evidently  this  ad- 
vertiser feels  that  his  small-town 
audience  does  not  live  by  bread  alone, 
or  else  he  is  disregarding  this  audi- 
ence. In  this  instance,  I  think  he  is 
"playing  safe,"  for  one  of  the  illus- 
trations is  either  by  Jessie  Willcox 
Smith  or  after  that  style — conven- 
tional in  treatment.  Another  illus- 
tration on  this  double-page  spread 
might  be  by  Richard  Miller  or  even 
Renoir.  I  picked  up  another 
woman's  magazine  and  found  an- 
other spread  on  bread,  the  top  right- 
hand  illustration  of  which  suggests 
Walter  Biggs  or  Chambers,  while 
the  lower  one  at  the  left  on  the  same 
page  is  reminiscent  of  Robert  Henri 
or  even  Manet.  Has  this  advertiser 
asked  himself  the  question  I  have 
taken  for  my  subject?  Is  he  hedg- 
ing? 

Going  through  several  current 
issues  of  women's  publications,  I 
came  across  one  advertisement  after 
another  displaying  modern  art.  Of 
course,  the  sophisticated,  the  arti- 
ficial note  in  an  illustration  in  an 
advertisement  of  perfumes  and  cos- 


metics is  more  readily  accepted 
as  appropriate.  But  bread,  cook- 
ing fats,  cereals!  An  illustration 
for  a  cereal  advertisement  smacks 
of  salt  air  and  cottage  studios  of 
Provincetown  or  Nantucket.  It 
even  suggests  Cezanne. 

Is  this  type  of  advertising  "over 
the  heads"  of  the  "folks"  in  the 
small  towns  and  cities?  Does  it 
produce  a  smile  of  amusement  or 
a  gleam  of  interest?  Are  the 
small-town  folks  "up  to"  this  new 
art,  and  if  so,  how  do  they  get 
that  way? 

Remember    these    ads    I    have 
mentioned  are  taken   from   three 
publications  that  circulate,  on  the 
average,   about  fifty  per   cent   in 
towns    under    10,000    population. 
About    thirty   per    cent    of    their 
readers    have    incomes    of    under 
$2,000,  and  about  eighty  per  cent 
have  incomes  under  $5,000.     No- 
body   would    advertise    caviar    to 
this  market.     Certainly  it  repre- 
sents few  print  collectors.    But  there 
it  is — half  of  the  audience  reached 
by  these  magazines. 

A  manufacturer  of  men's  neckties 
will  tell  you  that  the  restrained  de- 
sign in  beautifully  blended  colors 
which  you  admire  is  a  poor  seller. 
The  big  seller  is  the  kind  you  would 
pick  out  for  a  Christmas  present  to 
Ben  Turpin,  the  cross-eyed  movie 
actor. 

The  wallpaper  manufacturer  shows 
you  a  pattern  that  would  be  just 
right  for  a  Keystone  Comedy  in- 
terior, and  tells  you  that  it  is  the 
big  seller.  It  "goes"  in  the  small- 
town market. 

I  mention  these  two  instances  be- 
cause I  have  them  at  first-hand. 
Doubtless  there  are  many  others. 

Are  the  manufacturers  responsible 
for  this,  and  are  they  endeavoring 
to  bring  up  the  standard  of  taste  by 
introducing  an  esthetic,  sophisti- 
cated note  in  their  advertising?  Or 
are  the  art  directors  of  advertising 
agencies  unconsciously  moulding  ad- 
vertising art  nearer  to  their  hearts' 
desires? 
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The  Subscribers  Who  Count  Are  Those 
Who  Represent  Buying  Power 


THE  leadership  of  Marine  En- 
gineering and  Shipping  Age 
stands  pre-eminent  in  the  marine 
industry  regardless  of  the  yard- 
stick  used.  This  publication 
comes  closer  to  100%  coverage 
of  the  buying  power  of  the  marine 
industry  than  is  shown  by  the 
published  circulation  statement 
of  any  other  marine  publication 
in  this  country. 

Your  1927  sales  program  should 
include  an  adequate  advertising 
campaign  in  Marine  Engineering 


and  Shipping  Age,  thus  placing 
your  message  each  month  before 
the  men  who  are  the  buying 
power  in  the  three  branches  of  the 
marine  industry — ship  operation, 
shipbuilding  and  ship  repair. 

And  your  sales  staff  should  have 
the  benefit  of  the  timely  informa- 
tion regarding  bids,  contracts 
awarded  and  marine  projects 
planned,  contained  in  the  Bulletin 
of  Advance  Information,  pub- 
lished weekly  and  mailed  each 
Friday  to  advertisers  only. 
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The  Trials  of  a  President 

By  M.  D.  B. 


I  AM  going  to  try  to  put 
on  paper  some  of  those 
things  which  are  exceed- 
ingly vital  to  manufacturing 
success,  but  which  cannot,  for 
obvious  reasons,  be  put  down 
over  the  signature  of  any  of- 
ficial. 

To  those  who  are  not  in- 
timately familiar  with  the 
details  of  an  active  manufac- 
turing corporation  in  the 
United  States,  and  who  have 
merely  second-hand  contact 
with  its  officials,  the  presi- 
dent of  a  company  is  popu- 
larly regarded  as  the  ultimate 
boss  and  "man  higher  up." 
Advertising  agents,  repre- 
sentatives of  media,  and 
salesmen  for  various  "big 
propositions"  feel  that  they 
have  reached  the  final  au- 
thority if  they  secure  entree 
to  the  president.  It  is  be- 
cause of  the  importance  to  all  sell- 
ing interests  of  knowing  the  precise 
status  of  the  average  president  of  a 
corporation  that  I  write  this,  not 
only  with  the  hope  of  being  helpful 
to  salesmen  but  also  with  the  still 
larger  hope  of  bringing  about  a  bet- 
ter situation  in  the  general  theory 
of  organization. 

In  brief,  the  president  of  a  com- 
pany has  a  serious  problem  to  face 
in  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  de- 
cisions on  important  policies.  Much 
of  the  backwardness  of  many 
American  corporations  can  be 
traced  to  it  and  much,  also,  of  the 
indecision  of  policy  of  which  com- 
plaints are  frequently  made. 

Your  average  president  of  an 
American  manufacturing  corporation 
is  a  "live  wire,"  unless  he  is  an  in- 
heritance, a  relic,  or  a  political 
appointee.  In  the  main  he  is  a  man 
who  has  come  up  from  the  ranks; 
for  in  the  last  decade  or  two  bank- 
ers have  had  enough  costly  experi- 
ence to  learn  the  vital  importance  of 
putting  a  real  man  in  the  president's 
chair.  The  difficulty  is  not,  there- 
fore, the  lack  of  a  live  president. 
Nor  is  it,  as  is  sometimes  stated,  the 
control  of  banker-directors. 

The  difficulty  is  almost  entirely  in 
the  system,  which  is  still  widely 
prevalent,  of  management  by  boards 
of  directors  or  executive  committees. 


The  president  is  vested  with  au- 
thority and  responsibility,  but  the 
custom  of  putting  important  de- 
cisions up  to  the  board  of  directors 
is  not  only  an  old  one  but  undoubt- 
edly a  sound  one.  The  mix-up  arises 
from  a  purely  human  situation 
which  is  involved.  Let  me  make  this 
graphic  from  personal  experience. 

I  will  assume  that  a  most  impor- 
tant plan  for  my  company  has  gone 
through  all  the  processes  of  incep- 
tion, detailed  consideration  and 
decision  so  far  as  the  executive  staff 
is  concerned.  Let  us  say  that  the 
idea  arose  in  the  brain  of  a  sales 
executive,  the  details  have  all  been 
drafted,  the  matter  has  passed  the 
general  manager  and  myself;  and  so 
far  as  the  organization  is  concerned, 
everything  is  "set." 

THEN  there  comes  a  mysterious 
delay,  an  uncertainty.  The  en- 
thusiasm of  my  own  staff  and  of 
those  who  are  to  assist  us  in  the 
carrying  out  of  the  idea  slowly  ebbs, 
and  after  months  of  this  state  of 
affairs  we  are  obliged  to  pass  word 
along  that  the  matter  is  "all  off." 

What  has  happened  behind  the 
scenes?  I  will  paint  the  picture  as 
the  president  sees  it. 

My  board  of  directors  is  composed 
of  men  in  various  businesses,  and 
we  hold  monthly  directors'  meetings. 


At  the  first  board  meeting, 
after  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
that  the  plan  is  a  good  one,  I 
put  it  up  to  the  board  of  direc- 
tors. Don't  accuse  me  of 
being  unacquainted  with 
human  nature  in  this  regard. 
Knowing  that  we  often  have 
no  quorum,  I  get  very  busy  on 
the  telephone,  by  personal 
call,  to  make  certain  that  we 
have  a  quorum.  This,  I 
assure  you,  is  no  small  matter. 
Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  one  of  our 
directors,  peevishly  asks  why 
our  directors'  meetings  always 
fall  on  a  day  when  he  has  im- 
portant affairs  to  look  after. 
Director  William  Brown  says 
he  is  not  sure  that  he  can 
come  but  he  will  try  to  be 
there  for  part  of  the  time  any- 
how. Troubled  by  this  and 
knowing  the  seriousness  of  the 
plan,  I  visit  one  or  two  of  the 
most  able  directors  at  their  own 
offices,  or  lunch  with  them,  and  dis- 
cuss the  plan  in  order  that  I  may  be 
sure  to  have  the  advice  of  at  least 
a  few  of  our  most  important  people. 
But  even  this  does  not  work,  for  I 
am  then  chided  for  trying  to  run  the 
serious  affairs  of  the  business  in 
"star  chamber  session"  with  a  few 
directors  over  the  lunch  table. 

Very  well,  the  board  meeting 
comes  off,  and  I  put  the  plan  before 
it  in  the  best  manner  possible.  I 
have  used  both  extremes  of  two 
methods  of  presentation !  I  have,  on 
occasion,  filled  the  board  room  with 
maps  and  charts,  and  have  brought 
five  or  six  other  people  there  to  make 
talks  in  order  to  present  the  scheme 
thoroughly;  and  I  have  gone  to  the 
opposite  extreme  of  very  quietly  but 
succinctly  stating  the  proposition 
in  a  few  simple  words  without 
elaboration. 

But  whichever  method  I  adopt, 
invariably  I  am  confronted  with  this 
human  situation:  I  find  my  board 
of  directors  unwilling,  and  some  di- 
rectors really  unable,  to  make  de- 
cisions. What  is  more,  its  members 
seem  almost  to  resent  being  asked  to 
make  important  decisions,  although 
one  or  two  are  such  chronic  hunch 
deciders  that  they  have  a  ready,  off- 
hand decision  for  everything — but 
are  quick  to  change  their  minds.  On 
[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  70] 
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Shout  Hey  With  Your  Copy 

How  to  Avoid  "Slow-Motion"  Start-Offs 

By  Arthur  B.  Rubicam 


"TTEY!"     Shout  that  across  the 

I — I  pavement,    and    immediately 

_1_  _l_ten  within  earshot  stop 
thinking  about  whatever  they  were 
thinking  about  and  give  "Hey!" 
some  attention. 

It  may  be  that  change  was  forgot- 
ten, or  a  handkerchief  dropped. 
None  of  the  ten  knows — but  "Hey!" 
is  so  unmistakably  "You,  Mister," 
and  not  somebody  else  uptown,  that 
ten  lethargic  brains  shunt  over  from 
"Nothin'  Much"  to  "What's  This?" 

If  the  old  law  of  advertising  is 
correct,  which  says  that  copy  must 
inject  itself  into  a  stream  of 
thoughts  for  attention,  then  this  at- 
tention getting  solution  can  be  ap- 
plied to  advertising. 

The  problem  is  to  bounce  the 
"headline  reader"  from  the  caption 
into  the  copy.  Too  many  of  the 
"Two  Million  Readers"  are  content 
to  thumb  through  captions  and  pic- 
tures without  realizing  the  copy 
means  them  and  not  the  others  who 
have  more  money,  or  more  time  to 
read. 

"Hey"  start-offs  do  not  mean  a 
brass  band  effect  that  savors  of 
"fly-by-night,"  or  cheaply  forced 
phrases  flung  to  insult  a  reader's 
intelligence.  But  in  this  day  of 
shorter  reading  hours  and  four-color 
plates ;  when  newspapers 
find  entertaining  scandals 
and  daylight  gun  fights, 
an  advertisement  must 
start  on  the  theory  that 
it  has  only  a  fair  chance 
of  being  seen;  that  its 
caption  might  get  read; 
and  that,  if  it  is  lucky, 
the  first  half  of  the  first 
paragraph  may  catch  an 
impatient  glance. 

The  fact  presented 
should  be  startling 
enough  to  wake  a  brain 
that  is  getting  ready  to 
take  a  nap.  It  should 
read  fast  enough  to  hold 
the  reader  from  the  urge 
to  "turn-over,"  and  it 
should  slide  him  into  the 
interesting  facts  one 
often  finds  safely  en- 
trenched    behind     "slow- 


motion"  starts  that  deaden  interest. 

Particularly  is  this  necessary  with 
a  product  selling  in  a  market  of  fel- 
low products  where  each  serves  a 
similar  purpose,  requiring  much  the 
same  selling  appeals  with  over- 
lapping features  and  prices. 

Let's  see  how  some  "Hey"  start- 
offs  sound. 

Here  are  two  different  advertise- 
ments of  musical  instruments.  The 
first  paragraph  of  one  approaches 
solemnly  in  a  stove  pipe  hat  and  de- 
livers : 

Romance  knows  neither  time  nor  season 
— it  was.  is  and  ever  shall  be  with  us, 
fanning  the  flame  of  hope  "the  prophets  of 
the  utterly  absurd"  yet  the  well-beloved, 
lacking  which  color  itself  would  be.     .     .     . 

There  is  more  of  it,  but  one  of  the 
"circulation"  is  already  two  pages 
beyond ;  very  likely  coming  to  life  in 
the  first  paragraph  of  a  second  ad- 
vertisement which  sweeps  him  into 
the  copy  with : 

Anybody  under  twenty  will  tell  you  music 
isn't  music  unless  you  can  sing  to  it,  dance 
to  it — or  play  it  yourself.  Youth  wants  to 
do  things. 

That  is  something  of  a  new  angle 
on  music. 

Manufacturers  selling  mechanical 
equipment  are  too  likely  to  go  to 
dark  cubby-holes  in  the  old  fash- 
ioned desk,  dust  off  assurances  of 
"reliability,"     "efficiency,"     "perfec- 


tion," "workmanship,"  "precision" 
and  "troubleproof"  and  pin  them  on 
the  front  end  of  an  advertisement. 
No  wonder  the  rural  end  of  the  "cir- 
culation" decides  to  go  to  bed  a  "lit- 
tle earlier,"  until  his  sleepy  eye  gets 
pulled  into  the  middle  of  pump  copy 
which  starts  with: 

No  more  pumping,  lifting,  carrying.  No 
more  back-breaking  work  at  the  well.  Com- 
plete sanitation,  refreshing  baths  and  all 
the  conveniences  that  go  with  running  water 
in  the  home. 

Is  it  surprising  that  a  coupon  gets 
signed  and  put  in  an  envelope  before 
bed-time? 

Even  when  a  product  has  an 
exclusive  and  somewhat  startling 
feature  that  sets  it  away  from  com- 
petition, the  principle  still  holds 
good.  People  won't  learn  about  that 
feature  if  they  won't  read. 

A  dull  lecturer  could  put  you  to 
sleep  with  the  sonorous: 

Surely,  there  is  no  better  proof  of  per- 
formance and  perfection  in  a  product  than 
when  great  experts  place  upon  it  their 
stamp  of  unqualified  approval.  Surely, 
there  is  no  better  guide  than  to  follow 
authoritative  advice — when  it  is  possible 
to    get    such    guidance. 

But  leave  it  to  a  crack  pen  sales- 
man who  knows  people  won't  wait  to 
find  out  "what  it's  all  about,"  and 
you'll  get  some  interesting  facts  fed 
to  you  fast  with: 

How  would  you  like  to  own  the  radio 
receiver  the  broadcasting  sta- 
tions use  to  judge  the  quality 
of  their  own  programs?  What 
tone  it  must  have,  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  music  of  their  great 
artists :  What  selectivity,  to 
tune  out  a  station  in  the  same 
building  and  listen  to  others 
far  away  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison? 

"Hey"  start-offs  aren't 
so  hard  to  write  once  the 
person  responsible  under- 
stands the  principle — 
which  dates  back  to  or- 
dinary conversation. 

Before  he  starts  a  pen, 
he  can  visualize  two 
typical  people.  One  is  a 
bit  of  a  bore,  a  trifle  lazy, 
not  a  fast  thinker,  not  an 
enthusiastic  talker.  He 
approaches  you  dressed  in 
an  unpressed  suit,  from 
the  left-hand  side  of  the 
desk,  and  starts  to  tell 
you  of  a  product  you 
know  very  little  about. 
[continued  on  page  48] 
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and  J.  &  P.  Coats  Thread. . . .  This  advertising,  based 
on  the  Interrupting  Idea  principle,  is  prepared  for  the 
Spool  Cotton  Company  by  the  Federal  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc.,  6  East  39th  Street,  New  York. 
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Who  Shall  Interview  the 
Publication  Representative? 


FROM  one  little  editorial  in  our  issue  of  November  3  has  come  a 
response  which  has  been  nearly  nation-wide  in  scope.  The  sub- 
ject is  one  which  hits  a  number  of  the  most  vital  elements  in  the 
advertising  field:  publishers,  advertisers  and — somewhat  less  directly 
— agencies.  The  discussion  we  have  received  has  touched  upon  prac- 
tically every  angle  of  the  subject  and  the  resultant  deductions,  when 
they  shall  be  drawn,  should  prove  highly  enlightening. 

The  matter  which  follows  on  this  page  and  subsequent  columns 
consists  entirely  of  communications  which  we  have  received  since 
our  previous  issue  went  to  press.  The  cause  of  all  the  tumult — a 
letter  by  C.  M.  Lemperly  of  The  Sherwin-Williams  Company  to  that 
concern's  advertising  agency— is  quoted  here  to  refresh  the  memories 
of  our  readers: 

Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald, 

58  East  Washington  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 
Gentlemen:  . 

As  our  advertising  agents  for  both  Sherwin-Williams  and  Rogers  Brushing 
Lacquer,  we  wish  to  advise  you  that  we  find  the  advertising  solicitations  of 
publications'  representatives  have  become  so  burdensome  as  to  make  a  real 
obstacle  in  the  conduct  of  the  work  of  our  Advertising  Department.  We  are 
seeking  your  assistance. 

It  is  not  our  policy  to  want  to  refrain  from  seeing  those  who  call,  but  if 
these  calls  continue  as  they  have  recently,  it  will  be  necessary  to  close  the 
Advertising  Department  for  business. 

Our  suggestion  is  that  you  advise  the  publication  representatives  that  this 
is  the  situation  and  that  we  authorized  you,  at  our  last  conference,  to  make 
the  recommendations  to  us  as  we  cannot  continue  the  important  work  of  the 
department  and  see  one-tenth  of  the  representatives  who  besiege  us. 

Mr.  Schuele  and  others  in  the  Advertising  Department,  including  the  writer, 
have  a  high  personal  regard  for  all  these  representatives,  but  now  that  the 
direct  work  of  our  department  is  being  seriously  interfered  with  and  handi- 
capped to  the  extent  that  there  is  no  time  left  even  to  make  up  a  list  should 
we  want  to,  believe  it  is  only  fair  to  advise  our  friends  that  from  now  on  our 
contact  must  be  through  you  rather  than  direct,  except  in  cases  where  we 
want  some  special  information  which  we  will  ask  for  through  you. 

Will  thank  you  to  reproduce  this  letter  and  forward  it  to  the  representa- 
tives so  they  will  know  our  position  is  not  one  of  a  hard-boiled  attitude. 

Thanking  you,  I  am  Very  truly  yours, 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

C.  M.  Lemperly, 
Director  Sales  Development. 

It  is  our  plan  to  deal  thoroughly  with  this  highly  controversial 
subject.  All  the  material  pertaining  to  the  discussion  will  be  assem- 
bled, tabulated  and  studied.  This  study,  together  with  such  tendencies 
and  suggestions  as  may  be  inferred  from  it,  will  be  formed  into  an 
article  which  will  appear  in  an  early  issue.  Meanwhile,  further  com- 
ments and  suggestions  from  our  readers  will  be  welcomed. 


Be  Selective . 

THIS  is  the  problem  as  I  really  see 
it,  though  my  answer  isn't  the  pop- 
ular stuff. 

The  job  of  giving  attention  to  the 
increasing  group  of  publishers'  and 
other  advertising  representatives  is  a 
tremendous  and  vexatious  one — to  ad- 
vertising agencies  as  well  as  to  adver- 
tisers. I  believe  that  most  men  in 
agency  work  are  anxious  to  do  the  fair 
thing — to  learn  all  that  they  can  learn 
that  is  pertinent  to  their  clients'  inter- 
ests. But  if  the  man  in  charge  of  an 
account  gives  a  free  ear  to  every  caller 


who  thinks  he  has  an  "ear-full"  for 
him,  he  would  have  to  work  both  day 
and  night  at  times,  or  give  up  an  ac- 
count. Why  shouldn't  he  be  selective, 
so  to  speak? 

The  real  truth  is  that  probably  not 
one-fourth  of  the  representatives  who 
call  have  anything  pertinent  on  the 
account  that  the  agency  man  is  laying 
out.  Most  of  them  are  out  merely  to 
"sell  the  publication  generally"  or  to 
impress  their  own  personality.  Per- 
sonality is  one  of  the  things  that  we 
have  to  guard  against  continually. 

I  say  that  the  general  merits  of  the 
publications  ought  to  be  "sold"  through 


advertising  in  the  business  magazines 
and  in  other  ways.  I  can  see  no  reason 
for  an  expensive  call  on  an  advertising 
agency  to  impart  the  news  that  the 
publication  represented  has  gained 
18,000  circulation  since  last  April,  that 
20.4  per  cent  of  its  readers  are  in  the 
$10,000  income  class  or  better,  that  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  winter  num- 
bers will  be  Professor  Somebody's  ar- 
ticles on  Rural  Buying  or  Foreign 
Markets. 

As  an  advertising  agent  doing  busi- 
ness in  a  small  city,  I  am  compelled  to 
see  almost  every  caller  or  I  hurt  feel- 
ings. The  result  is  that  I  often  have 
to  listen  to  a  considerable  amount  of 
general  talk  and  showing  of  recent 
numbers  of  publications  (also  details 
about  many  special  and  convention 
numbers  in  which  I  am  not  in  the 
slightest  interested)  without  any  com- 
pensation except  that  I  have  tried  to  do 
the  proper  thing.  I  often  wonder  what 
is  wrong  with  the  advertising  depart- 
ment of  a  magazine  or  newspaper  when 
it  has  to  send  some  one  to  present 
orally  general  information  that  could 
be  given  effectively  in  either  a  business- 
magazine  page  or  a  letter.  When  a 
man  really  has  anything  bearing  di- 
rectly on  an  account  I  am  of  course 
eager  to  learn  it.  S.  Roland  Hall, 
Easton,  Pa. 

Classify  the  Publications 

MR.  LEMPERLY'S  letter  starts  a 
discussion  which  I  hope  will  grow 
to  sizable  proportions  and  result  in 
definite  and  constructive  criticisms  and 
suggestions. 

Having  found  myself  in  the  past  five 
years  on  both  sides  of  the  advertising 
manager's  desk  some  of  my  reactions 
may  perhaps  prove  of  interest. 

It  is  just  a  year  since  I  started  to 
sell  space  rather  than  purchase  it. 
Since  my  experience  as  an  advertising 
manager  for  a  manufacturer  has  shown 
me  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  we 
have  tried  as  far  as  possible  to  avoid 
persistent  calls  where  they  seemed  un- 
necessary, and  by  the  use  of  a  "tickler" 
system  have  still  managed  to  follow  up 
prospects  at  the  psychological  moment 
without  waste  of  effort  and  with  as 
little  annoyance  as  possible  to  the  ad- 
vertiser. 

Where  the  advertising  manager  has 
told  us  the  story  clearly  in  the  first 
call  we  have  endeavored  by  mail  to 
keep  him  informed  of  the  Journal's 
progress  and  not  again  visit  him  until 
he  is  ready  and  anxious  to  know  more 
about  possible  new  media. 

Some   of  the   arguments  against  too 
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Fifteen  Men  Work  a  Week 

to  Qive  Purchasing  Agent  Jones 
the  Correct  Market  Price  of  Scrap 

A  total  of  300  calls  every  week  goes  into  Iron  Age  price  figures.  Whether 
Jones  buys  pig  iron  or  No.v£8  black  sheets,  he  finds  most  satisfaction  in  the 
knowledge  that  these  figuresare  the  result  of  tapping  sources,  sounding  the 
big  markets — that  they  are  based  upon  the  statements  of  manufacturers  and 
dealers  handling  80%  of  the  country's  output. 

That's  wjiy  he  reads  THE  IRON  AGE 

His  allegiance  is  strengthened  by  knowing  that  it  would 
be  practically  impossible  for  him  to  get  such  complete 
and  conclusive  figures  himself. 

Many  readers  like  this  who  find  The  Iron  Age  indis- 
pensable in  its  markets  or  other  departments  are  what 
make  1300  advertisers  use  it  regularly  to  reach  the  metal 
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infrequent  calls  may  be  that  a  sales- 
man sells  a  great  deal  on  personality, 
and  that  in  constantly  calling  he  grows 
closer  to  the  prospect.  But  surely  call- 
ing less  frequently  and  keeping  up  a 
mail  contact  should  prove  just  as  ef- 
fective if  the  salesman  is  able  to 
register  his  personality  in  the  first  call 
— and  it  seems  to  me  that  he  should. 

Accounts  with  large  appropriations 
are  frequently  solicited  by  publications 
which  have  little  or  no  chance  ever  to 
secure  any  business,  and  a  frank  state- 
ment of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
vertiser should  eliminate  that  adver- 
tiser from  the  publication's  prospect 
list,  thereby  freeing  the  advertiser 
from  superfluous  calls  which  help  to 
increase  the  annoyance  of  publications' 
solicitations  and  render  more  efficient 
the  publications'  efforts  by  giving  them 
a  smaller  and  more  selected  list  on 
which  to  concentrate. 

Would  it  not  help  matters  if  all  large 
advertisers  established  file  folders  for 
each  publication,  the  folders  to  be  of 
standard  size  and  supplied  by  each 
publication?  This  feature  might  be 
supplemented  by  an  intelligent  young 
man  breaking  into  the  advertising  busi- 
ness, who  would  interview  publication 
representatives  and  add  sufficiently  im- 
portant data  to  that  publication's 
folder.  Then  when  consideration  of 
the  list  is  under  discussion  the  folders 
could  be  brought  out  and  all  informa- 
tion would  be  available. 
Alden  B.  Baxter,  Eastern  Adv.  Man., 

American  Bankers  Assoc:  Journal. 
New  York  City. 


See  the  Agency  First 

LIKE  every  advertising  manager,  I 
sympathize  with  Mr.  Lemperly  in 
his  problem.  Unlike  him,  we  are  not 
ready  to  pass  the  entire  responsibility 
of  publisher  contact  to  our  agency,  in 
spite  of  the  high  regard  we  have  for 
its  ability. 

Rather,  we  seek  a  solution  by  help- 
ing the  publisher  to  make  his  contact 
with  us  of  a  character  to  supplement 
his  contact  with  our  agency  instead  of 
to  duplicate  it:  i.e.,  we  have  made  it 
understood  that  the  publishers'  repre- 
sentatives must  learn  from  the  agency 
the  nature  of  our  advertising  problem 
and  must  justify  to  the  agency  the 
place  of  their  media  in  programs  de- 
signed to  meet  that  problem.  The 
agency,  it  is  understood,  makes  its  rec- 
ommendations for  our  lists  with  its 
supporting  evidence.  On  our  part  we 
wish  simply  to  understand  the  major 
considerations  offered  by  the  media  so 
as  to  place  ourselves  in  a  position  to 
exercise  judgment  of  approval  or  non- 
approval  of  the  agency's  recommenda- 
tions. 

Now,  such  being  the  function  of  the 
advertising  manager  as  we  conceive  it, 
the  publisher,  if  he  is  wise,  will  auto- 
matically regulate  his  approaches 
direct  to  the  advertising  agency  so  as 
to  eliminate  much  of  the  time  ordinar- 
ily lost  in  magazine  and  newspaper 
solicitation.  We  have  eliminated  the 
calls  of  the  cub  salesman  equipped  with 


a  rate  card  and  a  list  of  advertisers 
who  are  not  in  his  book.  We  have 
eliminated  the  well-intended  visits  of 
the  publication  research  man  who 
wants  to  get  a  line  on  our  products,  the 
channels  of  distribution,  etc.  These 
gentlemen  can  get  that  information 
from  our  agency.  We  have  likewise 
eliminated  the  advertising  solicitor 
who  comes  with  a  story  of  an  impend- 
ing rate  increase.  We  look  to  our 
agency  to  safeguard  our  interests  in 
the  matter  of  rates  and  location. 

We  are  always  ready,  however,  to 
see  the  representative  who  has  well 
considered  our  problem  and  who  has 
convictions  that  the  use  of  his  medium 
will  help  us  in  its  solution.  We  very 
much  prefer  to  have  him  come  to  see 
us  after  he  has  presented  the  matter  to 
the  agency  and  upon  its  recommenda- 
tion that  this  is  a  story  we  should  have. 
We  are  quite  willing,  however,  to  see 
him  if  he  has  failed  to  convince  the 
agency  and  feels  that  for  any  reason 
his  story  there  has  not  been  given  ade- 
quate weight.  From  the  visit  of  a  rep- 
resentative thus  equipped  the  advertis- 
ing manager  can  learn  much. 

P.  L.  Thomson,  Publicity  Manager 
Western  Electric  Company,  Inc., 
New  York. 


Our  Suggestion  to 
Mr.  Lemperly 

1.  Tell  the  publishing  world  to  adopt 
a  standard  physical  form  and  a  stand- 
ard topical  outline  for  those  essential 
facts  about  a  publication  and  its  mar- 
ket which  are  not  covered  by  A.  B.  C. 
reports  and  the  standard  rate  card. 

2.  File  these  reports  as  religiously 
as  the  architect  files  building  material 
literature  which  conforms  to  the 
A.  I.  A.  standards  in  form  and  index- 
ing. 

3.  Don't  let  publication  representa- 
tives waste  their  time  and  yours  merely 
repeating  dope  that  should  be  in  print 
and  on  file. 

4.  Confine  personal  presentations  of 
solicitors  to  one  of  two  classes: 

a.  In  season,  concrete  and  well-or- 
ganized presentations  showing  the 
specific  application  of  given  mediums 
to  current  problems  previously  out- 
lined, preferably  by  the  agency. 

b.  Out  of  season,  equally  well  or- 
ganized, once-and-for-all  presenta- 
tions of  publication  history,  aims  and 
excuse  for  existence. 

5.  Spend  no  time  trying  to  argue  the 
salesman  down.  Can't  be  done.  You 
pick  the  list  and  let  him  frame  the 
alibi.  Lynn  Ellis, 

Lynn  Ellis,  Inc., 
New  York. 


Direct  Them  to  the  Agent 

THE  Sherwin-Williams  Company's 
statement  of  the  case  is  very  con- 
servative, based  on  our  experience.  If 
we  were  to  interview  all  of  the  adver- 
tising solicitors  who  would  call  on  us, 
were   our   policy  of   directing   them   to 


our  agency  unknown  to  them,  we  would 
get  little  else  done. 

We  attach  a  sample  of  the  notices 
which  we  have  had  prepared  to  meet 
this  situation,  and  which  are  handed 
by  our  information  desk  to  solicitors 
calling  on  us. 

TO  ADVERTISING  SOLICITORS— 

We  respectfully  ask  that  representatives 
of  advertising  media  make  their  solicita- 
tions direct  to  our  advertising  agents.  The 
H.  K.  McCann  Company.  451  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  who  conduct  all  our 
negotiations   for   advertising   space. 

We  appreciate  the  interest  of  representa- 
tives in  calling  upon  us.  but  you  can  realize 
that  time  does  not  permit  us  to  attend  to 
each  of  these  calls  personally,  nor  are  we 
in  a  position  to  give  these  matters  as  care- 
ful attention  as  should  result  by  commu- 
nicating directly  with  our  agents. 
promotion  department 
California  Packing  Corporation 

This  plan  has  been  in  effect  with  us 
for  several  years.  Most  of  the  publica- 
tion representatives  are  familiar  with 
the  policy  now,  and  we  have  little  occa- 
sion to  use  these  cards,  as  practically 
all  solicitation  is  made  through  the 
agency. 

W.  P.  Rogers,  Advertising  Manager, 

California  Packing  Corp., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


A  Suggestion  for  the  Interview 
Problem 

I  HAVE  just  read  your  issue  of  Nov. 
3  and  while  many  of  the  articles 
raise  questions  that  should  have  fur- 
ther discussion,  there  is  one  that  I 
would  like  to  give  you  my  opinion  on 
right  now. 

Mr.  Lemperly  has  hit  upon  a  real 
problem.  It  does  take  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  see  even  a  small  portion  of  the 
many  advertising  solicitors  who  call  at 
this  office.  Not  very  long  ago,  our 
concern  thought  it  might  be  wise  to 
adopt  the  Sherwin-Williams'  policy.  A 
large  concern  in  this  city  has  recently 
done  that.  However,  I  don't  think 
such  a  policy  is  wholly  correct.  Hav- 
ing a  direct  contact  with  publishers 
enables  you  to  know  better  what  you 
are  buying  and  I  always  want  to  know. 

I  wonder  if  the  following  suggestion 
wouldn't  help  matters  to  some  extent. 
Publishers  should  instruct  their  repre- 
sentatives not  to  take  the  time  of  the 
advertiser  unless  they  have  reason  to 
believe  their  magazine  could  fit  in  with 
his  plans.  Representatives  should  find 
out  about  the  advertiser's  plans  from 
the  agency  and  that  should  definitely 
guide  them.  When  they  are  sure  their 
magazine  does  fit  they  should  go  to 
the  advertiser  with  some  real  facts 
applied  to  his  problem,  not  just  with 
"hot  air." 

This  may  sound  like  a  very  indefinite 
and  ineffective  suggestion.  If  our 
business  is  in  anyway  typical,  however, 
there  are  many  solicitors  who  call  on 
us  who  ought  to  know  that  their  maga- 
zine does  not  fit  in  with  our  present 
plans.  I  believe  that  unless  some  such 
plan  as  this  is  followed,  more  and  more 
advertisers'  doors  will  be  shut  to  pub- 
lishers' representatives. 

C.  E.  Nelson, 
The  Stanley  Works, 
New  Britain,  Conn. 
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Once  More/ 

—and  Yet  Again 


You  Can't  Cover  the 
National  Farm  Market 
Without  Capper's  Farmer 

— You  need  its  coverage 
in  the  most  tradeful 
states  of  the  Union. 

— But  more  than  that 
you  need  its  influence, 
no  matter  what  else 
you  use. 


FOR  the  Sixth  Successive  Year,  with- 
out offering  "bargains"  or  putting 
on  "drives"  Capper's  Farmer  has  made 
gratifying  gains 

— in  Advertising  Lineage 

— in  Circulation 

— in  Pages  Printed 

— in  Influence  and 
Prestige 

There's  a  reason  for  this — there  are  a 
hundred  reasons — but  the  sum  of  them 
is  this: 

Careful  advertisers  have  proved  that 
Capper's  Farmer  is  profitable  to 
them.  It  is  peculiarly  close  to  its 
readers;  jobbers  and  retailers  know 
and  value  it — and  it  pays. 

We're  not  boasting,  but  watch  us  in 
1927. 


(upperslurmer 

Published  at  Topeka,  Kansas     —    by  Arthur  Capper 

NEW    YORK  CHICAGO  DETROIT  CLEVELAND  ST.  LOUIS  KANSAS  CITY  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Ithe  8pt.  Vage 

±h  O 

Odds  ^kins 


IN  this  morning's  mail  comes  a  letter 
from  T.  H.  Butterworth,  of  Herbert 
Greaves,  Ltd.,  Manchester,  England, 
and  clipped  to  the  letter  a  To  Be  Let 
advertisement  of   1790. 

"The  attached  cutting  makes  its  bow 
to  your  predilection  for  things  both  hu- 
morous and  curious  in  the  world  of  pub- 
licity," writes  T.  H.  B.  "Never,  I  be- 
lieve, have  you  published  anything  like 
it,  especially  of  such  early  vintage." 
(Quite  right.) 

TO  BE  LET 

To  an  Oppidan,  a  Ruricolest,  or  a  Cosmo- 
politan, and  may  be  entered  upon  immedi- 
ately, the  House  in  Stone  Row.  lately  pos- 
sessed by  Captain  Siree.  To  avoid  verbosi- 
ty, the  proprietor  with  compendiosity  will 
give  a  perfunctory  description  of  the 
premisses,  in  the  compagination  of  which  he 
has  sedulously  studied  the  convenience  of 
the  occupant — it  is  free  from  Opacity, 
Tenebrosity,  Fumidity,  and  Injucundity,  and 
no  building  can  have  greater  Pellucidity  or 
Translucency — in  short  its  Diaphaneity  even 
in  the  Crepuscle  makes  it  like  a  Pharos,  and 
without  Land,  for  its  Agglutimation  and 
Amenity,  it  is  a  most  Delectable  Commor- 
ance  ;  and  whoever  lives  in  it  will  find  that 
the  Neighbours  have  none  of  the  Truculence, 
the  Immanity,  the  Torrity,  the  Spinosity, 
the  Putidness,  the  Pugnacity,  nor  the 
Fugacitv  observable  in  other  parts  of  the 
town,  the  Propinguity  and  Lonsanguinity 
occasion  Jucundity  and  Pudicity — from 
which  and  the  Redolence  of  the  place  (even 
in  the  dog  days)  they  are  remarkable  for 
Longevity. 

"Would  any  of  your  dynamic  Ameri- 
can realtors,  I  wonder,  dare  to  use 
that  word  'commorance'?"  queries  my 
correspondent.  "Have  any  of  them 
capitalized  the  lack  of  'Putidness,  Tor- 
rity (?),  Immanity,  Fugacity  and  Spi- 
nosity' among  the  tenants  of  adjoining 
properties — even  in  simpler  English? 
The  modern  'select  neighborhood'  phras- 
ing seems  weak  and  futile  in  compari- 
son. 

"It  is  a  pity  that  we  have  no  record 
of  this  announcement's  success;  whether 
an  eventual  sale  came  from  the  saintli- 
ness  of  the  neighborhood  or  its  Redol- 
ence, whether  freedom  from  Opacity 
and  Injucundity  or  the  Diaphaneity  of 
the  Crepuscle  sold  the  goods,  and 
whether  these  found  favor  in  the  eyes 
of  an  Oppidan  (a  student  of  Eton  Col- 
lege) or  a  Ruricolest.  And  if  he,  as  a 
tenant,  appreciated  to  the  full  the  great 
Pellucidity  and  Translucency  of  the 
building.  .  .  .  Yet  I  believe  the 
agent  served  a  definite  purpose  in  word- 
ing his  offer  so  tediously." 

Indeed  he  did,  for  only  the  right  kind 
of  a  prospect  could  even  read  the  ad- 
vertisement! 

—8-pt— 

"If  you   mail   late   how   can   we   de- 
liver   early?"    asks   this    year's    poster 
on  the  sides  of  the  U.  S.  Mail  trucks.         All   three   desirable    qualities,   to    be 
Much    the   best   piece   of   "mail   early"     striven  for  in  advertising. 


copy  that  the  P.  O.  Department  has 
used  for  years,  to  my  way  of  thinking. 
—8-pt— 
Several  of  my  commuting  compan- 
ions have  called  my  attention  to  the 
car  card  Barron  Collier  is  running 
currently  in  suburban  trains.  It 
reads: 

How  Is  Advertising  Educational? 
In    telling    of    new    products    and    of   new 
uses  for  old  products,  and   in  showing  how 
they  aid  and  serve. 

Rather  better  copy  than  any  I  have 
seen  used  in  this  way  before.  It  has 
a  simplicity  that  gives  it  both  dignity 
and  force. 

— 8-pt— 

Some  weeks  ago  Bernard  Lichten- 
berg  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  book,  "Ad- 
vertising Campaign,"  recently  pub- 
lished by  Alexander  Hamilton  Insti- 
tute. It  has  been  lying  on  my  desk  for 
some  time  patiently  waiting  to  be 
opened. 

Last  night  I  opened  it,  and  it  hap- 
pened to  be  at  page  337.  This  para- 
graph greeted  me: 

The  keen  imagination  of  the  American 
public  is  the  fertile  field  in  which  the  seed 
of  all  American  advertising  is  sown — it  is 
the  background  of  every  story  of  successful 
advertising  in  the  country.  An  advertising 
idea  transmitted  into  the  hustle  and  bustle 
of  American  life  finds  millions  of  receptive 
minds.  If  it  is  not  a  success,  it  is  the  ad- 
vertiser's fault — not  the  public's. 

Mighty  fine  gospel,  that,  to  be 
preaching  to  the  student  of  advertising. 
Indeed,  the  last  two  sentences  are  rec- 
ommended for  required  reading  by  stu- 
dents and  veterans  alike.  It  always  is 
the  advertiser's  fault  rather  than  the 
public's. 

Incidentally,  I  should  like  to  send  a 
marked  copy  of  this  volume  to  the 
Mayor  of   Philadelphia! 

—8-pt— 

Rhythm,  repetition  and  simplicity 
combined  artfully  as  the  cover  of  Bar- 
ney's Cabaret  announcement: 


T)on't  forget 
to  remember 
twenty-firSt 
of  September 


Frank  Connolley  sends  me  a  page 
torn  from  a  Chicago  theater  program 
which  interests  me  greatly.  It  fea- 
tures "The  Man-Eating  Lions  of 
Tsavo"  and  is  sponsored  by  the  Field 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  It  is  a 
bid  for  visitors. 

Why  should  not  a  great  museum  ad- 
vertise its  attractions  in  an  amusement 
program?  It  is  a  sign  of  the  times — 
and  worthy  of  the  progressiveness  of 
Chicago.  Public  libraries,  museums, 
parks,  art  galleries,  all  represent  large 
investments  of  the  public  funds,  and 
it  is  beginning  to  be  recognized  that 
with  the  expenditure  of  a  modest  sum 
annually  in  advertising  to  keep  the 
public  informed  and  reminded,  the  com- 
munity benefits  in  greatly  increased 
measure  from  its  investment  in  these 
institutions. 

—8-pt.— 

In  his  book,  "Ben  Kendim,"  Aubrey 
Herbert  says,  "No  man  who  knows  a 
language  perfectly  can  be  whole-heart- 
ed in  his  desire  for  the  destruction  of 
the  people  of  that  language." 

Which  is  by  way  of  saying  a  stickful 
in  a  sentence. 

— 8-pt- 

With  some  trepidation  I  rise  to 
testify — to  make  a  confession,  almost. 
And  in  spite  of  that  Applesauce  article 
in  a  recent  issue  of  this  publication. 

I  purchased  a  fire  extinguisher — 
and  DURING  FIRE  PREVENTION 
WEEK! 

I  have  tried  to  argue  myself  into 
admitting  that  I  would  have  bought  it 
anyway — for  I  detest  these  "weeks" — 
but  I  can't  make  my  arguing  stick. 
Of  course,  I  have  known  for  a  long 
time  that  there  should  be  a  fire  ex- 
tinguisher just  north  of  the  cellar  door 
in  the  butler's  pantry,  but  I  didn't  buy 
one.  And  then  this  darn  "week"  came 
along.  I  tried  to  put  off  the  purchase 
until  early  the  Monday  morning  fol- 
lowing the  "week,"  but  I  got  so  nervous 
finally  that  on  Thursday  I  fell,  "Send 
me  a  Pyrene,"  I  told  the  man  at  the 
hardware  store. 

So  the  secret  is  out:  it  was  I  who 
caused  that  arching  of  the  sales  line 
during  Fire   Prevention  Week! 
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Would  Your  Product 

Be  "At  Home"  in 

This  House 

? 


Would  it  contribute  to  proper  construction,  equipment  or  embellishment?  Would  it 
enhance  interior  decoration  or  furnishings,  or  lend  beauty  to  the  lawn  and  grounds? 
This  attractive  home  with  its  livable  atmosphere  and  impression  of  well-being  is 
typical  of  the  80,000  homes  (and  more)  into  which  The  House  Beautiful  goes  on  its 
twelve  monthly  visits  each  year. 

And  it  is  in  such  homes  as  this  that  master  and  mistress  take  that  interest  in  plan, 
construction  and  ornament  which  is,  in  fact,  a  sustained  and  alert 
curiosity  in  what  makes  for  the  best  in  correctly  appointed  housing. 80.000 
With  its  ever-increasing  circulation  in  homes  of  character,  The  House 
Beautiful  not  only  affords  the  advertiser  a  thoroughly  sympathetic 
contact  but,  in  addition,  gives  an  excess  circulation  above  its  rebate- 
backed  guarantee  of  80,000  (A. B.C.  figures). 

Shall  we  submit  rate  card  by  mail  or  personal  representative? 

THE    HOUSE    BEAUTIFUL 


8  Arlington  Street 


Boston,  Massachusetts 


20.000 1 

Qtowth  of  The  House  Beautiful 
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Uncapitalized  Habits 


[CONTINUED   FROM   PAGE  20] 


of  years,  sales  and  earnings  in- 
crease on  same  invested  capital 
we  set  up  a  higher  good  will 
value.  When  starting  a  new 
article,  no  good  will  value  is  set 
up  until  said  article  is  a  demon- 
strated success." 

What  is  the  value  of  a  fa- 
mous name?  On  packages, 
probably  not  as  much  as  the 
manufacturer  would  like  to  be- 
lieve. Financial  men  and  in- 
vestors discount  Good  Will 
heavily  and  a  standard  text- 
book on  investments  tells  stu- 
dents not  to  consider  it.  Why? 
Probably  because  the  Good  Will 

represented    by    buying    habits      

has   not   yet  been   realized   and      ~ ~ 

the    Good    Will   represented    by 

the  trade  name  is  actually  of  no  great 

value. 

It  is  the  product  back  of  the  name 
that     really    carries    the     Good     Will. 


Proportion  of  Housewives  Using  Same  Brand  of 
Butter  for  Varying  Periods  of  Time 


6  Months  or  Less 
Y2  to  V/2  Years 
I1/,  to  2V2  Years 
2y2  to  5  Years 
5  to  10  Years 
10  Years  and  Over 


Percentage 

of 
Housewives 
17 
20 
15 
26 
14 


100% 


Quoted    from    a    Bulletin    of   the    U.    S.    Department    of 
rrlculture,   Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 


Seven 


same  result.  Too  often,  however, 
that  advertising  is  credited  only 
with  the  packages  sold  during 
the  year  it  appeared.  Yet  some 
of  the  customers  it  has  made 
will  continue  buying  as  long  as 
they  live. 

Consequently  the  money  spent 
to  advertise  a  package  product 
is  a  long  term  investment. 
Only  in  rare  instances  does  it 
show  a  profit  the  first  year. 
Sometimes  it  is  three  years  be- 
fore you  are  out  of  the  red. 
Then  come  the  years  of  plenty 
unless  by  that  time  you  have 
become  discouraged  and  quit — 
as  so  many  others  have. 

On  this  page  public  habits  in 
buying  dentifrices  are  charted, 
leading     brands     account     for 
seventy-five    per    cent    of    all    consum- 
ers.    Customers     stick     to     a     certain 


but    in     products.     A    recent    inquiry 

brings  to  light  the  surprising  fact  that 

for  every  hundred  consumers  who  are 

familiar  with  certain  labels,  only  two  one  of  these  brands  for  an  average  of 
Separate"  name"  and  product,  and  the  or  three  ever  buy  the  goods.  Compet-  m0re  than  seven  years.  I  wonder 
name  loses  its  force.  An  article  may  mg  goods,  by  no  means  so  well  known,  whether  the  maker  of  this  brand  knows 
achieve  great  success  and  its  name  be-  enjoy  a  greater  sale.  how  much  habit  affects  his  business, 
come  famous;  yet  apply  the  same  name  I  wonder  whether  he  gives  advertise- 
to  another  article  and  failure  may  re-  O  OMETIMES  the  very  familiarity  of  ments  which  secure  seven-year  cus- 
sult  It  is  the  thing  itself,  not  the  i^  consumers  makes  a  name  not  an  ad-  tomers  the  credit  for  seven  years  of 
name  that  counts.  vantage  but  a  handicap.  Postum,  for  sales.  I  wonder  whether  he  discards 
The  manufacturer  of  many  a  famous     instance,  is  an  old  story  to  a  large  por-  an  advertising  idea  on  the  basis  of  the 

tion  of  the  public.     Display  that  name 


and  widely  advertised  article  finds  his 
name  of  little  effect  in  promoting  other 
items.  In  their  respective  fields,  Pro- 
phylactic Tooth  Brush  and  Pebeco 
Tooth  Paste  are  among  the  leaders, 
while  Prophylactic  Tooth  Powder  and 
Pebeco  Tooth  Brush  are  among  the 
tail-enders. 

There   is   further   evidence   that  the 
public   places  its  trust  not  in  names, 


YEARS 


in  advertisements  and  readers  pass 
them  by.  A  prospect  who  thinks  he 
knows  what  you  are  going  to  say  will 
not  listen.  Most  Postum  advertise- 
ments, therefore,  do  not  feature  the 
name. 

The  real  Good  Will  is  to  be  found  in 
the  established  habits  of  users.  With- 
out further  selling  effort  by  the  manu- 
facturer, thousands,  perhaps  millions, 
of  these  users  will  continue  for  a  period 

SCOLGATES  to  purchase  his  brand  of  goods.  The 
FORHANS  advertiser  of  package  goods  sells  a 
I  PAN  A  habit — not  a  package.  His  advertise- 
KOLYNOS  ments  must  create  customers;  it  is  the 
PCBCCQ  repeat  business  which  makes  the  ad- 
PCP50DENT  vertising  of  small  unit  sales  possible 
5QUIBB  at  all.  Customers  do  not  have  to  be 
■|  re-sold  every  time  they  buy.  Suppose 
an  advertisement  induces  you  to  try  a 
certain  shaving  cream  and  having  tried 
it  you  are  quite  satisfied  with  it.  Must 
you  see  another  advertisement  before 
you  buy  another  package? 

The  effect  of  even  one  advertisement 
lasts  a  long  time,  but  may  not  be 
noticed.  The  effect  of  several  years  of 
advertising    is    too    great    to    be    over- 

TE  above  chart    (based  on  the    looked.     I  know  of  at  least  one  product 
reports     of     more     than     1700     that  continued  to   sell  for  years  after 

all  promotive  effort  had  ceased.  Al- 
though no  new  customers  were  being 
gained,  the  old  customers  held  to  their 
accustomed  brand  for   a  while.     Then 


year's  total  sales,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
enthusiastically  adopts  it — on  the  same 
basis.  Would  he  do  this  if  he  knew 
that  by  the  end  of  the  year  his  new 
customers  had  had  little  chance  to  buy? 
That  less  than  one-seventh  of  their 
ultimate  purchases  had  been  made — 
aye,  much  less  than  one-seventh? 

This  situation  merits  reflection. 
Most  advertisers  of  package  goods  do 
look  upon  the  year's  sales  as  a  measure 
of  that  year's  advertising  results.  If, 
as  usually  happens,  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  results  show  up  in  the 
sales  figures  of  that  particular  year, 
the  advertiser  is  liable  to  be  consider- 


I 


D 


D      E      T     G 


^HE  above  chart  (based  on  the 
reports  of  more  than  1700 
people)  represents  the  average 
period  during  which  the  customers 
of  each  of  the  seven  leading  denti- 


lMONG    the    six    most    popular 
rouges  the  length  of  the  cus- 
tomer's  life   shows   great  variation. 


^M 


Sir  have   bc„  buying  .he  ,.„e    ^"ITSJ".™  others  Zewe.nS  "«<»  *?  .He.ver.g.  c„.,„„,.r  of 

brand.     The  brands   are  purposely    away  to  competing  brands,  sales  gradu-  one  of  these  brands  has  been  pur- 

not    listed    in    the    order    charted    ally  fell  off.     The  money  spent  to  ad-  chasing  it  consistently  for  nve  years 

vertise  this  product  bought  customers. 

=    All  package  goods  advertising  has  the    ~ ~ "~ ■ 
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45 


These  books  list  the 

memhers  of  five  exclusive 

New  York  Cluhs 


Yale 

Harvard 

Racquet 

Union 

Bankers 


To  2,500  of  these  men,  500  in  each  club,  we  wrote 
simply  "Do  you  read  Judge?"    Of  all  who  replied 

68.7%  read  Judge 

Several  hundred  took  the  trouble  to  write  at  greater 
length  how  much  and  why  they  liked  Judge. 

If  your  article  has  the  qualities  for  this  kind  of  an 
audience  it  will  pay  you  to  advertise  it  in  Judge. 


Judge 

Management  of 

E.  R.  Crowe  and  Company,  Inc. 

New  York  Established  1922  Chicago 
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Actual  size  of  our  little  booklet  on  balanced  sales  diet 

IOU  want  your  Prospects  to 
grow  up  to  be  big,  steady  Customers.  That  takes 
time.  This  little  book,  however,  may  guide  you  in 
feeding  them  well  so  that  they  will  soon  reach 
full  maturity.  If  your  Prospects  need  a  change  of 
diet,  a  copy  will  be  gladly  sent  you  on  request. 

EvanS'Winter-Hebb  inc.  Detroit 

822  Hancock  Avenue  West 


The  business  of  the  Evans-Winter-  Hebb  organization  is  tie  execution  of  direct  advertising  as  a  definite  me- 
dium, for  the  preparation  and  production  of  which  it  has  within  itself  both  personnel  and  complete  facilities. 
Marketing  Analysis  •  Plan  •  Copy  •  Art  •  Engraving  •  Letterpress  and  Offset  Printing  •  Binding  •  Mailing 


ably  misled.  If  the  advertiser  doubles 
his  appropriation  he  is  likely  to  ex- 
pect almost  double  the  sales  that  same 
year.  He  does  not  do  so.  He  is 
disappointed.  He  does  not  see  that 
the  results  from  the  extra  effort  will 
be  spread  over  several  years.  Nor 
does  he  consider  that  each  year's  sales 
are  due  mostly  to  advertising  done  in 
the  previous  years.  This  common  mis- 
conception operates  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  advertising.  It  prevents  merit 
from  being  appreciated.  It  credits  in- 
efficient campaigns  with  results  with 
which  they  had  nothing  to  do.  It 
affects  the  whole  structure  of  the  ad- 
vertiser's business. 

THE  advertiser  can  easily  determine 
the  length  of  time  which  his  average 
customer  continues  to  buy.  He  should 
then  judge  each  year's  advertising  on 
the  basis  of  customers  secured,  instead 
of  packages  sold.  There  are  ways  of 
counting  the  number  of  customers 
secured  if  he  will  but  experiment  a 
little.  He  can  at  least  calculate  the 
number  of  customers  buying  from  him 
during  any  given  year.  He  can  apply 
the  period  during  which  they  will  con- 
tinue to  buy  and  then  arrive  at  the 
dollar  and  cents  value  of  those  cus- 
tomers. They  are  very  tangible  assets 
and  as  such  should  be  recorded  on  the 
books,  the  logical  place  to  enter  their 
value  being  under  the  heading,  Good 
Will. 

If  you  spend  $1,000  to  get  a  group 
of  customers  and  if,  at  the  time  the 
books  are  balanced,  these  customers 
have  made  only  a  fraction  of  their 
ultimate  purchases,  are  you  not  entitled 
to  an  entry  on  the  credit  side  of  your 
ledger  equivalent  to  the  profit  on  the 
anticipated    sales? 

The  anticipated  sales  can  be  cal- 
culated with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy. 
Follow  the  practice  of  insurance  com- 
panies. Every  policy  is  based  upon 
an  anticipated  event.  How  do  they 
know  how  long  1000  men  will  live? 
Because  they  know  how  long  1000  men 
have  lived.  The  huge  business  which 
they  carry  on  successfully  proves  the 
soundness  of  their  methods.  By  the 
same  methods,  the  maker  of  package 
goods  may  figure  out  how  long  1000 
customers  have  stayed  with  him  in  the 
past,  and  so  predict  how  long  1000 
will  stay  with  him  in  the  future. 

Of  course,  you  cannot  be  certain  of 
your  anticipated  sales.  A  war  may 
come.  Your  product  may  develop 
weakness.  Abnormally  severe  com- 
petition may  upset  your  estimate.  In 
spite  of  these  possibilities,  Good  Will 
should  be  given  its  tangible  value. 
Not  to  do  so  would  be  to  discriminate. 
Many  of  the  items  which  appear  regu- 
larly on  balance  sheets  can  be  given 
only  approximate  values.  Deprecia- 
tion, for  instance,  is  charged  against 
plant  at  a  fixed  yearly  rate.  Yet 
everyone  admits  that  at  a  forced  sale 
a  one-year-old  plant  would  bring  little 
more  than  a  plant  ten  years  old.  In- 
ventory is  taken  once  a  quarter,  half 
or  full  year.  Between  times  material 
values  fluctuate.     One  month  after  the 
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WANTED 


2  young  Copy  Men 


THE  PLACE:  New  York  City. 

THE  FIRM :  One  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  publications  in  the 
United  States.  Growing  so  fast  we 
never  catch  up  to  it.  Outraces  every 
program  we  have  ever  made.  Prosper- 
ous, growing  in  power  and  properly 
proud — but  forever  dissatisfied  because 
there  is  still  so  much  to  do.  Full  of 
wide  open  spaces  for  men  of  ideas, 
initiative,  courage,  creative  accom- 
plishment. Dam  few  traditions — no- 
body has  had  time  to  figure  them  out. 
A  little  careless  about  clean  desks, 
office  titles,  executive  dignities,  but 
deadly  on  deadlines.  A  young  organi- 
zation. Five  years  make  you  an  old 
timer.  And  perceptibly  appreciative; 
they  say  it  with  checks.  An  organiza- 
tion you'll  like  and  like  to  stay  with. 
And  one  you  can  stay  with — 
indefinitely. 

THE  JOB:  mostly  copy,  but  all 
kinds.  By  copy,  we  mean  straight 
thinking,  distilled;  fact  founded;  suit- 
ably convincing  and,  if  possible,  orig- 
inally expressed.  Better  stuff  than  most 
people  in  our  business  are  doing — 
which  is  far  from  superlative!  There 
are  all  sorts  of  assignments,  from  tiny 
little  reader  notices  to  books  that  take 
a  year  of  sweating;  and  trade  paper, 
newspaper  and  direct-mail  advertise- 
ments. Some  pieces  will  be  fifteen- 
minute  jobs;  others  may  take  fifteen 
months.  Most  of  our  copy  is  intended 
to  sell  advertising,  addressed  to  the 
national  advertiser  and  the  advertising 
agency.  It  must  be  good  advertising, 
because  it  has  to  pass  in  review  before 
the  people  who  are  responsible  for  the 
best  in  advertising.  Craftsman's  copy, 
but  not  over  the  head  of  Alex  W. 
Umph,the  tight-fisted  treasurer  of  the 
stove  works,  the  gent  who  says  "that's 


all  there  is,"  when  the  advertising 
manager  asks  for  appropriations.  Copy 
that  will  continue  to  keep  our  reputa- 
tion and  make  a  better  one  for  you. 

THE  MEN:  they  must  be  young, 
preferably  under  thirty,  so  the  gang 
around  here  won't  call  them  Grandpa. 
They  must  be  college  men  or  darn 
good  equivalents.  By  college  men  we 
don't  mean  the  boys  who  slipped  fast 
ones  over  on  the  faculty  in  the  Com- 
merce and  Administration  courses,  but 
who  dug  up  the  mode  and  tense  and 
person  of  the  first  verb  in  the  first  of 
Mr.  Cicero's  contemnations  against 
Cataline;  who  knew  a  little  more 
Greek  than  the  best  frats  required, 
who  have  done  more  reading  than  the 
English  courses  called  for  and  had 
enough  Math  and  Science  and  History 
not  to  confuse  an  engineer  with  an 
anthropologist.  They  mixed  in  all 
sorts  of  college  activities,  wrote  for 
the  college  papers  and  the  lit.  mag., 
debated  a  few  or  possibly  buried  Caesar 
in  the  annual  Thespian  tragedy.  Per- 
haps have  played  with  teams  or  had 
to  sell  the  fellow  students  on  coughing 
up  a  buck  fifty  for  a  game  ticket  or 
served  on  committees  to  ask  Prexy  for 
the  extra  day  off  and  there  wasn't  a 
chance. 

If  they  worked  in  the  summer,  trav- 
elled around,  met  all  kinds  of  people 
enough  to  understand  some  of  them — 
so  much  the  better.  Since  leaving  col- 
lege they  have  written  something  or 
other — made  a  living  at  it.  They  know 
something  of  selling.  And  they  have 
spent  three  or  four  years  doing  copy 
for  some  first-grade  agency — and  have 
proofs  to  show  for  it.  These  jobs  are 
not  for  cubs,  but  for  men  whose  ap- 
prenticeships are  pretty  well  passed, 
competent  citizens  with  white  space 
who  know  something  about  layout 


and  composition,  can  buy  art  for  their 
own  stuff  if  they  have  to,  who  never 
use  Cheltenham  Bold  and  know  why. 
They  must  be  evangels  of  ideas,  able 
to  sell  themselves  and  others  any 
worth-while  ideas. 

We  want  men  who  are  honest  enough 
to  have  discovered  that  there  is  a  lot 
more  pride  and  satisfaction  in  doing 
advertising  copy  to  order  than  there 
is  in  trying  to  peddle  fiction  fabricated 
to  order.  We  want  men  who,  within 
a  couple  of  years,  will  be  able  to  turn 
out  copy  that  the  top  twenty  in  the 
agency  crust  won't  be  able  to  laugh 
off  or  overlook. 

These  men  aren't  stars  yet,  but  will 
be.  They  can  make  reputations  here 
more  rapidly  than  they  can  elsewhere. 
They  can  earn  as  much  money  here 
a3  they  can  elsewhere,  and  more  in 
the  future.  The  starting  salaries  will 
be  adequate. 

DRAWBACKS:  It  is  only  fair  to 
say  that  our  offices  are  something  ter- 
rible— crowded,  and  will  be  that  way 
for  a  couple  of  years.  The  boys  who 
have  to  have  the  cloistered  calm,  the 
early  American  furnishings  and  the 
chenille  underfoot  won't  care  for  this 
place  one  bit.  We're  kinda  careless 
about  hours,  too.  A  lot  of  our  stuff 
is  marked  rush — and  is.  And  if  the 
salesmen  around  here  think  you  are 
any  good  they  take  up  an  awful  lot 
of  time  telling  you  their  troubles  and 
asking  for  help. 

RECIPE:  Write  us  a  letter  about 
yourself.  Make  it  complete  and  com- 
prehensive but  as  charitably  brief  as 
possible.  Your  confidence  will  be 
sacredly  kepr.  Don't  send  samples 
until  requested.  This  advertisement  is 
not  run  by  your  firm  or  you'd  know 
about  it. 


and  1  Production  Man 

Young,  experienced.  Fast.  Accurate.  With  a  memory  better  than  a  pawnbroker's.  Must  know 
reproduction  processes,  typography,  printing,  paper  stock,  how  to  order  art  and  make  rough 
working  layouts.  Able  to  keep  a  raft  of  jobs  on  his  calendar — and  keep  them  moving. 
Best  pal  and  severest  critic  of  the  folks  we  work  with.  He  is  now  working  in  some  good 
agency  or  has  had  good  agency  training.  The  kind  of  a  chap  that  can  promise  proofs  for  5  :oo 
o'clock  and  produce  them — or  make  you  feel  that  it's  worth  while  waiting  when  he  doesn't 
come  through.  All  the  future  here  that  he  can  fill.  Write  us  the  worst  the  first  time. 


ADDRESS  BOX  430,  ADVERTISING  &  SELLING  FORTNIGHTLY 

P.  S.  Most  of  our  advertisements  arc  better — and  briefer — than  this. 
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AFTER  the  flood  of  migration  has 
-  passed,  after  the  woods  and  fields 
seem  empty  of  our  feathered  friends  — 
a  few  sturdy  hearts  linger,  braving  freez- 
ing weather  and  food  shortage.  The 
odds  are  against  them.  The  only  reason 
they  survive  in  the  bared  country  is  the 
secrecy  of  their  nests  —  which  each 
year  produce  new  generations. 

The  wise  little  owl  places  his  nest  in 
hollow  tree,  or  other  hidden  spot,  where 
his  bid  for  the  future  will  be  surround- 
ed with  all  the  security  he  can  give  it. 

The  business  man  must  make  his  bid 
for  the  future  equally  safeguarded 
whether  the  seasons  be  favorable  or 
otherwise. 

Publicity,  not  secrecy,  is  his  method. 

Proper  illustrations,  their  value  en- 
hanced by  proper  photo-engravings,  are 
usually  used  by  wise  merchandisers. 

Gatchel  &  Manning,  Inc. 

C.  A.  Stinson,  President 


[Member  of  the  An 


an  Photo  Engravers  As: 


'Photo  Engravers 


West  Washington  Square  « 

P   H   I   L  A  D   E 


>  2jo  South  Jth  St. 

L  P   H   I  A 


entry  was  made   it  may  represent  an 
utterly  false  valuation. 

So  count  your  customers.  Find  out 
how  long  they  buy  and,  in  addition, 
how  much.  Then  you  can  give  Good 
Will  its  due  on  your  books.  Enter  its 
tangible  value  at  least.  There  are  pit- 
falls to  be  avoided,  of  course.  Such 
calculations  are  by  no  means  simple — 
but  then  neither  is  double  entry  book- 
keeping. The  study  of  customer  habits 
involved  will  be  vastly  worth  while. 
You  will  increase  your  understanding 
of  how  advertising  works,  gain  a 
clearer  insight  into  marketing  prob- 
lems, and  put  yourself  on  the  road  to 
an  immense  improvement  in  the  char- 
acter of  your  advertising. 


Shout  "Hey"  with 
Your  Copy 

[CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE    36] 

You  have  met  him  before  and  you  know 
how  long  it  ordinarily  takes  him  to  get 
around  to  a  subject,  so  you  don't  pay 
too  much  attention.  His  description 
rambles  a  bit;  he  makes  a  lecture  out 
of  it;  he  doesn't  tell  you  anything  you 
haven't  heard  before.  The  whole  thing 
sounds  dull  and  weary,  so  you  shuffle 
your  papers  and  show  you  have  no 
further  time  to  waste. 

The  other  comes  over  from  the  right 
with  a  quick  step  and  a  friendly  eye. 
The  first  thing  he  gives  you  is  a  fact 
you  didn't  know  before.  His  enthusiasm 
starts  him  off  with  "Hey,  did  you 
know  .  .  .  ?"  Maybe  he  is  too  refined 
actually  to  say  "Hey,"  but  the  atmos- 
phere is  there,  and  automatically 
forces  him  to  follow  with  the  most  in- 
teresting thing  he  knows  about  his 
product — which  gets  your  interest.  No 
matter  how  sour-faced  a  prospect  you 
may  be,  learning  something  new  or 
something  startling  is  going  to  have 
you  thinking:  "By  Jove,  I  never  knew 
that  .  .  .  ."  or  "This  sounds  like  some- 
thing pretty   good." 

Perhaps  if  more  advertising  writers 
made  companions  of  these  two  men — 
one  for  the  example  of  his  bad  habits, 
and  the  other  because  of  his  catching 
enthusiasm — and  had  each  come  to  the 
office  and  make  a  call  just  two  minutes 
before  an  advertisement  started  life 
on  paper,  more  eyes  might  get  into  the 
manufacturers'  copy  and  more  feet 
into  the  dealers'  stores. 


Convention  Calendar 


February  26-28.  1927  —  Eleventh 
District  Convention  of  the  Interna- 
tional Advertising  Association, 
Greeley,  Colo. 

June  26-30,  1927 — Fourth  District 
Convention  of  the  International  Ad- 
vertising Association,  Daytona  Beach, 
Pla. 

October  19-21,  1927 — Direct  Mail 
Advertising  Association,  Chicago. 

1927  (dates  not  yet  decided)  — 
Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of 
America,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
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When  Large  Wholesalers  or  Retailers 
Say  to  Manufacturers : 

"We  Want  Newspaper 
advertising  in  our  territory 


yy 


They  get  the  Newspaper  advertising  be- 
cause their  accounts  are  important. 

And  they  ask  for  Newspaper  advertising 
because  they  understand  its  value  from  a 
practical  sales  angle. 

Two  of  the  strongest  possible  reasons  why 
manufacturers  should  include  national 
Newspaper  advertising  in  their  sales  policy. 

All  of  which  is  worth  re-reading. 

Invest  in  Newspaper  Advertising 


E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency 

Established  1888 

Publishers'  Representatives 

Detroit  New  York  Kansas  City 

Atlanta  Chicago  San  Francisco 
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FREE 
HOLIDAY 
STAMPING 
OFFER 


ary    1,    1927,    we   will    stamp 
or  a    friend's  name,    in   gold 
cover    of    any    McGraw-Hill 
book      without      additional      charge.      Orders 
aped   books  should   be  accompanied  by 
price    and,    of    course,    stamped   copies    are    not 
returnable. 

Hall— 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

OF  ADVERTISING 

686     pages,    6x9,    250    illustrations,    SS.00 

A  carefully  planned  treatment  of  the  de- 
velopment of  advertising,  its  fundamental 
principles  and  the  methods  of  representative 
advertisers.     The  latest  book  on   the  subject. 

horned — 

ILLUSTRATION  IN 
ADVERTISING 

319    pages,    6x9,    212    illustrations,    S4.00 

This  book  gives  a  thoroughly  constructive 
discussion  of  the  use  of  Art  to  increase  the 
etfectiveness   of   Advertising. 

It  considers  advertising  illustrations  in  their 
relation  to  the  copy,  to  the  product,  to  the 
market  and  to  the  psychology  of  the  consum- 
ing public. 

Pratt — 

SELLING  RY  MAIL 

428  pages,  5x8,  illustrated,  S4.00  net,  post. 

The  author  has  drawn  on  his  long  experi- 
ence in  this  work  for  definite,  concrete  facts 
about  mail-order  possibilities,  market  analysis, 
campaign  preparations,  mailing  lists,  mail- 
order appeals,  mail-order  copy,  layout,  illus- 
tration, booklet  and  catalog  making,  sales 
letters,  order  blanks,  follow-up,  credit  and 
collection  practice — every  element  that  enters 
into  the  successful  capture  of  a  mail  market. 

Strong — 

PSYCHOLOGY  OF  SELL- 

ING  AND  ADVERTISING 

461     pages,    5x8,    illustrated.    $4.00 

This  book  presents  a  sound  discussion  of 
the  practical  application  of  psychological  prin- 
ciples to  sales  and  advertising  methods.  It 
gives  you  a  practical  guide  with  -AS"*  -«•• 
can  analyze  your  own  selling  an 
ing  problems  and  follow  the  lin 
■-    overcoming   obstacles 


resistance 


of 
3r 

¥ich 
dvertis- 
f    least 


Long — 

PURLIC  RELATIONS 


248    pages,   5x8,    illustrated,    S3.00 

How  to   present   the  "news"   of  a   business 


V 


1I,,»     i"J     lyicsciiL     iuc        iicwb        oi    a     D 

— a  valuable  part  of  every  advertising 
equipment. 


FREE  HOLIDAY  COUPON 


McGRAW-HILL   BOOK   CO.,    INC. 
370   Seventh  Avenue,  N.   Y. 

D  Send  me  the  boohs  checked  with  name 
stamped  In  cold  on  front  corer.  I  enclose 
proper  remittance  and  understand  that  stamped 
books    are    not    returnable. 

(Name  to  be  stamped.) 
..Hall — Theory  and  Practice  of  Advertising.   $5 
..Lamed — Illustration     In     Advertising.     $4 
.  .Pratt— Selling    by    Mall.    14 
.  .Strong — Psychology,    J4 
..Long — Public    Relations,    $3 

AddreBs     

City     

State      12-1-26 


The  Why  of  a  Freight 
Traffic  Manager 


[CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE    28] 


The  freight  rate,  expressed  in  cents, 
is  not,  moreover,  the  whole  of  the  game. 
Many  services  or  facilities  are  worth 
to  the  shipper  as  much  as  a  direct  re- 
fund in  cash.  The  published  rules  of- 
fer endless  "free"  things,  included  as 
integral   parts  of  the  "rate." 

HERE,  to  "be  concrete,  is  found  a 
further  reason  for  employing  an 
expert  as  traffic  manager.  The  railroads 
are  obliged  to  publish  all  rates  and  reg- 
ulations, after  filing  them  with  the 
proper  national  and  State  commissions, 
to  hold  them  available  to  all  comers 
without  charge  "and  without  requiring 
the  inquirer  to  assign  reason  for  his  in- 
quiry." The  "filing"  and  the  "cancel- 
ling" goes  on  at  the  rate  of  thousands 
each  month.  The  maze  is  as  confound- 
ing as  the  proceedings  of  Congress;  all 
there,  all  in  print,  all  to  be  had  for  the 
asking,  but  who  has  time  to  waddle 
through  ? 

When,  each  spring,  the  circuses  map 
out  their  summer  schedules,  each  goes 
to  the  railroads  over  which  the  special 
trains  will  move  as  they  criss-cross 
from  town  to  town.  The  railroads  are 
given  opportunity  to  name  a  price  for 
transportation,  with  the  special  facili- 
ties demanded  for  a  circus  train.  If 
one  road  demands  too  much,  ths  circus 
shifts  its  schedule,  either  so  as  to  omit 
towns  or  so  as  to  reach  them  ove*-  com- 
peting rails.  When  the  "rate"  has 
been  agreed  upon,  the  railroads  go 
through  the  formality  of  "filing"  tariffs 
to  cover  the  contract,  each  tariff  being 
scheduled  to  become  effective  the  day 
the  circus  first  touches  the  rails  of  that 
particular  railroad,  and  to  be  cancelled 
the  day  it  is  moved  to  a  connecting 
carrier. 

The  rate  thus  published  is  "special." 
It  is  not  "secret."  Should  Sells 
Brothers  elect  to  follow  Barnum  & 
Bailey's  schedule,  within  the  prescribed 
time  and  with  similar  equipment,  they 
are  free  to  do  so. 

When  the  village  of  Anywhere  votes 
to  erect  a  stone  schoolhouse,  the  stone 
quarries  of  Bedford  (to  construct  an 
imaginary  case)  bargain  with  the  rail- 
roads for  "rate,"  duly  and  lawfully 
filed  and  published.  All  quarrymen  of 
the  Bedford  district  are  free  to  use 
this  rate  in  quoting  for  the  contract. 
It  is  incumbent  on  the  quarrymen  of 
Berea  (Ohio)  to  secure  a  rate  equally 
favorable.  To  do  so  they  must  have 
a  traffic  expert,  qualified  to  "talk  the 
traffic  language  with  freight  officials" 
of  the  railroads  and  fitted,  also,  to 
learn  before  it  is  too  late  the  sort  of 
"rate"  to  become  available  for  the  com- 
peting     Bedford      quarrymen.        That 


"rate"  is  more  than  the  mere  "cents 
per  100-lb.  of  stone."  It  covers  the 
"free"  allowances  for  unloading,  for 
switching,  for  serial  delivery  of  ship- 
ments, for  use  of  unloading  cranes,  for 
storing  on  right-of-way  or  yards,  for 
"special  equipment,"  for  tare,  for  mini- 
mum car-load  weights,  for  a  dozen  ap- 
parently meaningless  but  highly  im- 
portant allowances  which  amount  to 
discriminations.  All  mean  costs  added 
to  one  shipper  while  his  rival  may  be 
relieved  of  them. 

For  the  Anywhere  schoolhouse,  the 
foundry  at  Kansas  City  must  set  its 
traffic  expert  to  the  task  of  assuring 
himself  that  Richmond  (Ind.)  boiler 
makers,  or  the  rival  makers  at  Buffalo, 
do  not  "get  the  edge  on  competition" 
through  the  "rate." 

So  it  goes  through  all  our  commerce. 
The  unknown  town  of  Dalton,  near  Chi- 
cago, in  one  of  the  famous  traffic 
abuses,  was  accorded  a  favoring  rate 
on  oil  to  an  equally  inconspicuous  ham- 
let of  Tennessee.  All  was  "lawfully" 
filed  and  published,  but  just  the  same  a 
single  refinery  seemed  to  know  the  rate, 
it  being  shown  afterward  that  "$70,000 
a  year  was  saved  by  this  device,  and  all 
competition  from  others  was  elimi- 
nated" within  a  certain  territory. 

When  Buick  builds  a  better  automo- 
bile, when  Gimbel  slashes  a  price,  when 
Macmillan  issues  a  new  edition,  the 
facts  are  broadcast.  The  benefit  is  ad- 
vertised to  the  public.  Not  so  with 
freight  rates.  The  law  requires  most 
meticulous  formality  from  the  rail- 
roads in  order  that  rates  shall  be  "law- 
fully on  file."  It  goes  no  farther.  The 
shipper  is  assured  the  benefit  of  the 
lowest  lawful  rate  or  combination  of 
such  rates  ("rate"  including  all  ef- 
fective "rules  and  classifications").  It 
is,  however,  the  shipper's  job  to  find 
the  rate.  The  carriers  do  not  adver- 
tise the  current  rates,  nor  do  they  issue 
nicely  prepared  pamphlets  or  "instruc- 
tion books"  to  aid  befuddled  shippers. 

IF  merchandise  were  for  sale,  adver- 
tising would  be  the  first  thought  of 
the  seller.  But  with  the  highly  intricate 
question  of  how  to  ship  freight  from 
Kalamazoo  so  as  to  reach  a  specific 
steamship  at  Seattle  or  Baltimore,  the 
shipper  is  left  to  his  own  devices.  A 
Detroit  factory  "cut  down  our  export- 
ing expenses  $20,000  a  month,"  in  the 
words  of  its  president,  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  single  "rule"  in  the  tariffs. 
The  rule  had  been  there  since  1917, 
but  it  had  been  no  one's  responsibility 
to  find  it.  Railroad  tariffs  are  too  com- 
plicated, with  a  daily  shifting  of  de- 
tails, for  the  shipper  unless  he  employs 
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an  expert  or  a  specialist  to  follow  them. 

Tariffs  are  "lawfully  filed"  and  "pub- 
lished." They  are  open  to  all  alike  who 
elect  to  claim  their  benefits.  They  are 
scrupulously  examined  by  the  railroad 
commissions  for  technical  and  legal 
shortcomings.  But  they  are  not  adver- 
tised. To  "publish"  in  the  law  is  not 
the  same  as  to  "make  known  to  the 
public,"  as  more  than  one  business  man 
has  discovered;  to  "publish"  means, 
rather,  to  "make  available  to  the  pub- 
lic in  so  far  as  they  choose  to  inquire." 

If  the  shipper  goes  to  his  local 
freight  station  he  will  find  bulletins 
posted  to  the  effect  that  the  agent  and 
his  clerks  will  give  all  "reasonable  as- 
sistance." It  is  manifestly  not  reason- 
able for  freight  house  employees  to 
supply  the  wealth  of  expert  informa- 
tion needed  by  the  shipper  for  con- 
structive shipping  policies.  Specific 
questions  will  be  answered,  but,  in  this 
connection,  it  is  well  for  the  inquirer 
to  read  those  clauses  of  the  tariffs  (and 
of  the  law)  which  are  contrary  to  busi- 
ness custom. 

IF  the  employee  of  a  business  concern 
quotes  a  price  or  makes  an  agree- 
ment, the  employer  is  bound.  Whether 
that  agreement  be  within  the  employee's 
power  or  not,  whether  in  excess  of  his 
instructions  or  not,  matters  little.  An 
honorable  concern  "stands  behind  its 
men."  Not  so  with  the  railroads;  too 
much  rebating  arose.  For  the  protec- 
tion of  its  public,  Congress  enacted 
special  legislation  which  provides, 
among  other  features,  that  any  quota- 
tion of  rates  or  promise  by  an  employee 
of  a  railroad  is  binding  only  if,  and 
only  when,  it  conforms  to  some  tariff 
"lawfully  on  file"  and  in  effect. 

If  the  freight  house  clerk  (or  man- 
ager, for  that  matter)  quotes  a  rate 
of  fifty-two  cents,  while  the  lawfully- 
filed  rate  is  $2.52,  the  larger  rate  will 
be  collected.  The  shipper  has  no  re- 
course other  than  to  pay.  That  he 
would  not  have  shipped  at  the  higher 
rate,  had  he  known  it,  is  no  defense. 
The  clerk's  error  entails  no  liability  on 
the  railroad.  That  a  distinct  loss  re- 
sults to  the  shipper,  due  to  the  railroad 
clerk's  error,  makes  no  difference.  All 
that  counts  in  the  adjudication  of  such 
disputes  is  that  the  law  provides  that 
the  rate  "lawfully  on  file"  is  the  legal 
rate.  That  law  was  enacted  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  from  under- 
hand and  secret  favoritism;  the  public 
must  abide  by  that  law. 

The  answer  to  this  complicated  situa- 
tion is  simple.  Business  concerns,  even 
small  ones,  will  benefit  by  employing 
a  traffic  expert.  His  services  should 
perceptibly  reduce  costs  through  the 
elimination  of  expensive  wastes  and 
through  taking  advantage  of  privileges 
"free,"  but  available  only  to  those  who 
demand  them.  Railroads  do  not  ad- 
vertise their  tariff  privileges.  Neither 
do  railroad  employees,  nor  freight 
solicitors  make  it  their  concern  to  point 
out  these  privileges.  It  remains  for 
the  shipper,  by  expert  scrutiny  of  law- 
ful tariffs,  to  discover  them  for  him- 
self. 


we  hope 

that  our  sales 

representatives  have 

the  courage 

to  reject  schedules 

by  which 

advertisers  expect 

to  cover 

the  Greater  Detroit 

Area  through  use  of  the 

Detroit  Times 

alone — 

no  single  newspaper 

can  do  that 

job  in  a  field  of 

a  million 

and  a  half  people. 
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Star 

Cartoonists 

oArailable 

C~J '*  ]E  will  be  pleased  to 
\SU  have  Art  Directors 
and  others  who  are  inter- 
ested, retain  this  list  of 
popular  cartoonists  whose 
services  can  be  profitably 
used  in  connection  with  va- 
rious forms  of  advertising. 


Bruce  Bairnsfather 
Ralph  Barton 
Reginald  Birch 
Clare  Briggs 
Gene  Byrnes 
Lang  Campbell 
Percy  Crosby 
Fontaine  Fox 
Chester  1.  Garde 
Rube  Goldberg 
Don  Herold 
Ellison  Hoover 
G.  B.  Inwood 
Merle  Johnson 
Eldon  Kelley 
Winsor  McCay 
Ray  Rohn 
Herb  Roth 
Dick  Spencer 
H.  T.  Webster 
Walter  Wellman 
Gluyas  Williams 
Crawford  Young 


Cartoons  have  become  a 
factor  in  modern  advertis- 
ing since  the  public  has 
cultivated  a  sense  of  humor 
through  the  constant  view- 
ing of  newspaper  and  mag- 
azine "comics." 

To  employ  the  services  of 
cartoonists  whose  styles 
and  signatures  are  immed- 
iately recognized  by  readers 
will  assure  a  receptive 
audience  for  your  advertis- 
ing. 

We  will  cooperate  in  adapt- 
ing these  services  to  your 
requirements  or  in  offering 
suggestions  from  a  price 
and  technique  standpoint. 


Fred  A.  Wish 

INCORPORATE     D 

12  EAST  41ST  STREET 
NEW     YORK     CITY 


Also  Representing  a  Group  of 

Well  Known  Writers  for 

Advertising  Purposes. 


The  Trend  of  Advertising 
Art 


I  CONTINUED    FROM     PAGE    32  I 


To  my  mind,  the  answer  to  both  ques- 
tions is  "No."  I  think  these  excusions 
into  the  field  of  modern  art — some  ten- 
tative, some  bold — represent  an  accu- 
rate sensing  by  advertisers  and  by  edi- 
tors of  the  new  interest,  new  standards, 
new  discriminations  of  a  new  genera- 
tion. Sophistication  is  the  shibboleth 
of  this  new  generation.  I  think  you 
will  agree  that  artificiality  is  not  an 
adequate  definition  for  the  word 
"sophistication"  in  this  application. 
A  new  definition  is  writing  itself. 

THERE  are  and  have  been  many  in- 
fluences at  work  in  this  genera- 
tion ;  far-reaching  influences  that  pene- 
trate to  the  small  towns  throughout  the 
country. 

Last  Thursday  night  I  listened  to  an 
Armistice  Day  program  over  the  radio. 
The  Royal  Typewriter  Hour  was  "on 
the  air"  from  a  dozen  broadcasting  sta- 
tions. Many  millions  listened  in.  A 
symphony  orchestra  played  an  orches- 
tral piece  by  Schelling  called  "Victory 
Ball" — as  modern  and  sophisticated  as 
Stravinsky.  Yet  this  program  was  un- 
doubtedly planned  to  please  millions. 

Ten  years  ago  the  "Poet  and  Peas- 
ant" or  the  "William  Tell"  Overture 
was  the  outer  boundary  of  the  village- 
square  band  concert  classical  reper- 
toire. Today,  they  know  down  in  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains  that  the  name 
of  the  composer  of  "Humoresque"  does 
not  rhyme  with  "pack" — that  the  name 
of  the  composer  of  the  "Meditation" 
intermezzo  from  "Thais"  does  not 
rhyme  with  bassinet.  The  announcer's 
French  pronunciation  is  getting  better 
and  better. 

Read  or  listen  to  the  request  pro- 
gram during  the  final  week  of  our 
Lewisohn  Stadium  Concerts,  voted  on 
by  the  audience.  They  want  Strauss, 
Debussy,  Tchaikowsky.  Less  than  ten 
years  ago  a  mere  handful  of  music  lov- 
ers attended  these  concerts.  This  year, 
12,000  (if  my  memory  serves  me)  at- 
tended the  opening  performance.  If 
you  prefer  symphonic  music  to  the 
opera,  you  "rate"  higher  in  musical  ap- 
preciation than  the  opera-lover.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  a  bit  more  sophisticated. 
A  few  years  ago  you  could  check  the 
cities  supporting  symphony  orchestras 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  Today  there 
are  probably  a  scoi-e. 

What  has  enlarged  this  sophisticated 
taste?  The  phonograph,  surely,  but 
'atterly,  the  radio. 

But  what  has  this  to  do  with  art, 
especially  advertising  art?  The  ad- 
vertiser appeals  to  the  eye — not  the 
ear.  Has  there  been  any  notable  lift- 
ing of  the  public's  standard  of  appre- 
ciation of  art?     I  think  so.     There  have 


been  influences  at  work  to  that  end. 
The  development  of  color-printing  in 
the  magazines,  newspaper  rotogravure, 
the  high  standard  attained  in  adver- 
tising art,  and  most  important  of  all, 
perhaps,  the  movies. 

I  am  told  that  the  so-called  "futur- 
istic" pictures  that  have  been  coming 
over  from  Germany,  which  created  a 
furore  in  New  York,  have  done  well 
on  the  road.  This  may  or  may  not  in- 
dicate the  development  of  a  sophisti- 
cated taste  in  movies.  But  the  educa- 
tional effect  of  the  better  type  of  movie 
is  apparent.  It  is  not  only  creating  a 
higher  standard  of  taste  in  dress,  in 
home  furnishings,  interior  decoration, 
and  so  on,  it  is  giving  the  new  genera- 
tion a  liberal  education  in  the  New  So- 
phistication. 

The  flapper  and  her  boy  friend  come 
back  for  the  holidays  from  the  State 
university.  A  generation  back  of  them 
is  the  immigrant  homesteader.  The 
family  goes  to  the  movies.  "There,  Pa!" 
says  the  daughter.  "That's  the  kind 
of  furniture  we  ought  to  have.  We 
don't  want  a  parlor;  we  want  a  living- 
room.  Look,  Ma,  at  those  window 
drapes.  And  see,  perfectly  nice  ladies 
smoke  cigarettes." 

There  is  a  new  generation ;  that  is  a 
biological  fact.  But  there  is  also  a  new 
sophistication  and  a  higher  standard 
of  taste  abroad  in  the  land.  Phono- 
graph, radio,  movie,  magazine,  news- 
paper, the  motor  car  and  the  State 
universities  have  all  had  a  hand  in  it. 
Publishers  and  art  editors  recognize  it. 
Advertisers  and  art  directors  must  rec- 
ognize it.  Too  much  of  our  advertising 
today  is  below  the  level  of  the  editorial 
pages  in  layout  and  art  treatment. 

IF  there  is  a  higher  standard  of  appre- 
ciation of  things  artistic,  how  shall 
we  employ  advertising  art  to  meet  it? 
Not  with  extremes,  surely.  There  are 
only  a  few  who  will  bid  into  the  thou- 
sands for  a  Gauguin  sketch  painted  on 
the  door  of  a  South  Sea  Island  hut. 
Many  thousands  still  send  in  the  coupon 
for  a  "pretty  girl"  calendar. 

But  advertising  art  is  after  all  sub- 
ject to  the  same  canons  as  any  other 
kind  of  art.  Good  art  remains  good  art. 
There  has  been  little  change  in  the  rec- 
ognized essentials  from  the  time  of 
Rembrandt  to  Sargent.  Less  change 
in  fact  than  we  have  seen  in  popular 
taste  within  a  generation.  The  literal, 
photographic,  "tight"  kind  of  picture 
such  as  Meissonier  was  famous  for  has 
gone  out.  His  pictures  are  greatly  re- 
duced in  value.  The  old-time  genre 
picture  as,  for  example,  the  newsboy 
subjects  of  J.  G.  Brown,  are  no  longer 
in    demand.      Personally,    I   do   not   be- 
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ft   to" 
harder  to  get. 

The  fact  is  that  something  has 
happened  since  1920.  Some  adver- 
tisers know  what  it  is,  have  adjusted 
themselves  to  it  and  are  profiting  by 
it.  Some  have  not.  Among  them 
iful  are  those  who  are  most  concerned 
about  the  rising  cost  of  inquiries. 

What  has  happened  since  1920  is 
this:  The  American  people,  the  in- 
dividuals we  do  business  with,  have 
struck  a  change  of  pace. 

jRDINARILY  we   think  of   1920 
Las  ul 


From  an  article  by  (i.  L 


yim  Sumner  in  Advertising  and  Selling 


Thanks,  Mr.   Sumner! 

MR.  SUMNER  goes  on  to  say,  "Advertising  had  found  a  form  in  1920? 
So  did  clothes  have  style  in    1920,   but  today  that  style  is  obsolete." 

Look,  no  further  than  the  current  magazines.  In  copy  appeal,  art 
work,  typography  and  layout  the  eye  meets  page  after  page  which  six  years  ago 
would  have  seemed  fatally  radical — often  indecorous. 

If  advertisements  have  changed,  magazines  have  changed  more.  Few  great 
publications,  successful  in  1920  and  still  successful  today,  have  not  taken  measures 
to  meet  the  unusual  tastes  of  new  readers,  new  buyers  of  merchandise  created  by 
post-war  prosperity. 

Many  magazines  are  bidding  for  these  people — young,  keen,  acquisitive, 
unjaded  in  their  buying  appetites.  None  has,  or  can  win  their  attention  and  their 
support  so  successfully  as  the  new  SMART  SET,  their  own  magazine,  the  most 
vital  "something"  that  has  happened  in  publishing  since  1920. 

Advertisers  say  SMART  SET  brings  inquiries  at  the  lowest  cost.  Rapid 
growth  has  been  partly  responsible.  A  far  greater  factor  is  the  natural  curiosity 
in  this  unglimpsed  world  of  advertised  merchandise  on  the  part  of  those  first 
becoming  habitual  magazine-readers. 

"The  American  people  have  struck  a  change  of  pace."  Yes,  and  advertisers 
have  struck  a  new,  rich  field  in  SMART  SET  which  sets  the  old  familiar  maga- 
zine fiction  to  a  new  rhythm — the  rhythm  of  young  America  in  1926. 


M 


R.  E.  BERLIN,  Business  Manager 

119  West  40th  St.,  New  York 

Chicago  Office,  360  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
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Contact  —  the  Dealer 
with  his  Local  Market 

The  retailer,  like  the  manufacturer,  has  his  problems  of 

competition. 

Shoes  or  radio,  groceries  or  electrical  refrigerators,  drugs  or 

automobiles,  the  dealer  is  everlastingly  confronted  with  a 

content  for  the  retail  trade  of  his  community. 

He  must  compete  in  Store  appearance,  service,  price,  courtesy, 

location,  and — 

In  advertising  ...  in  keeping  his  name  constantly  before  his 

likely  market. 

For  moSt  retailers  Direct  Mail  is  the  ONLY  logical  medium 

of  outside-the-store  advertising  .  .  .  sales  promotion. 

Electrograph  specializes  in  dealer-to-consumer  Direct  Mail 

...  to   the   consumer  .  .  .  through   the   dealer  .  .  .  for  the 

factory.  Electrograph  creates,  prepares  produces  and  distributes. 

The  dealer  receives  regularly  from  Electrograph  packages  of 

carefully  prepared  Direct  Mail,  imprinted  for  him,  addressed 

to  his  local  consumers,  sealed,  stamped  .  .  .  all  ready  to  drop 

in  the  mail  box. 

Electrograph  brings  to  the  service  of  manufacturers  the  Study, 

application  and  equipment  that  makes  an  exact  science  of 

what  was  formerly  haphazard  experiment. 

Electrograph  dealer-to-consumer  Direct  Maiicompleteslocally — 

around  your  dealer's  Store— the  advertising  you  Start  nationally. 


THE      ELECTROGRAPH 

Home  Office:  725  West  Grand  Boulevard 


COMPANY 

Detroit,  Michigan 


Qectrcxjroph 

Qrealed  DIRECT* MAIL /&'&«' 

Individualized 
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lieve  that  this  means  the  passing  of  a 
fad.  I  think  it  means  a  growing  recog- 
nition of  better  art. 

In  one  of  the  early  novels  by  Robert 
W.  Chambers,  the  artist-father  was 
fond  of  saying  to  his  daughters  that 
"art  to  be  art  must  be  artless."  To  my 
mind,  that  is  worth  remembering.  And 
on  that  basis,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  real  danger  of  over-sophistication 
in  advertising  art.  The  bizarre  and  the 
extreme  consciously  used  for  the  sake 
of  mere  attention-getting  will  not  do. 
For  art  is  no  longer  an  esoteric  sub- 
ject. The  thing  to  remember  is  that 
the  public  at  large  has  been  "let  in  on 
it." 

The  alert  advertiser  of  style  products 
long  ago  recognized  this.  He  was  per- 
haps the  pioneer  in  the  trend  toward 
sophistication  in  advertising  art.  Today 
we  see  the  trend  broadened  to  include 
practically  the  whole  field  of  advertis- 
ing from  breadstuffs  to  motor  cars.  It 
represents  something  more  than  a  mere 
desire  to  be  different  or  "smart."  It 
is  talking  to  the  new  generation  in 
their  own  terms.  There  is  a  neiv  gen- 
eration, a  new  standard  of  taste,  a  new 
sophistication.  The  shrewd  advertiser 
is  "cashing  in"  on  it. 


Making  the  Factory  a 
Tool  of  Production 

[continued  from   page  22] 

make  talking  machine  cases,  that  I 
shall  not  register  astonishment  if  and 
when  I  encounter  an  order  of  lace 
doilies  going  through  a  steel  mill. 

Some  four  years  ago  the  H.  B. 
Rosenthal-Ettlinger  Co.  decided  that  its 
factory  could  not  be  an  entirely  effi- 
cient tool  so  long  as  it  was  expected  to 
make  mackinaw  jackets,  young  men's 
suits,  odd  trousers,  overcoats,  boys' 
suits  and  children's  clothes.  They  had 
figures  which  showed  them  just  how 
far  the  plant  was  falling  below  perfec- 
tion under  those  conditions.  They  de- 
termined to  make  of  the  factory  the 
most  efficient  kind  of  a  one-purpose 
tool,  adapted  to  making  boys'  suits  of 
eight  models  and  nothing  else.  The 
necessary  changes  in  machinery  and 
arrangement  were  made.  Costs  at  once 
dropped  thirty  per  cent  and  seasonal 
operation  was  eliminated. 

Considering  a  factory  as  a  tool,  the 
workers  are  important  cogs.  The  most 
effective  cog  is  that  which  has  but  one 
thing  to  do.  These  clothing  manufac- 
turers knew  this;  it  was  one  of  the 
considerations  that  led  them  to  change 
their  manufacturing  policy. 

Under  the  old  plan  workers  would  be 
on  suits  for  a  few  weeks  and  then 
would  change  to  overcoats,  pants  or 
mackinaws.  For  several  weeks  after 
the  change  their  production  would  be 
less  than  half  the  standard.  Merely  to 
change  the  size  of  a  button  which  an 
operator  is  sewing  on  a  garment  will 
cause  her  output  to  drop  from  twenty- 
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Now  OVER 


500,000 

Effective  November  24,  The  Weekly  Kansas 
City  Star  will  take  over  the  circulation  of 
the  Weekly  Globe -Democrat  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River. 


WITH  the  addition  of  115,000  subscribers, 
due  to  the  purchase  of  the  Weekly  Globe- 
Democrat's  mail  list  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
The  Weekly  Kansas  City  Star  now  offers  adver- 
tisers a  total  circulation  of  more  than  500,000  paid 
copies  each  issue — the  largest  farm  weekly  in  the 
world ! 

More  than  half  a  million  circulation  in  the  richest 
agricultural  section  of  America! 


CIRCULATION 

By  States 

Missouri  194,601 

Kansas  100,870 

Oklahoma  56,616 

Arkansas    47,867 

Iowa 44,488 

Nebraska 26,073 

Colorado 14,163 

Other  States  ....   44,139 

TOTAL  528,817 


No  Increase  in  Advertising  Rate 

Five  hundred  thousand  circulation  at  an  adver- 
tising rate  scaling  from  $1.25  a  line  down  to  75 
cents  a  line. 

The  supremacy  of  The  Weekly  Kansas  City  Star 
in  Missouri  and  Kansas  has  been  augmented  par- 
ticularly. The  Missouri  circulation  now  totals 
nearly  200,000  subscribers;  the. Kansas  circulation 
more  than  100,000  subscribers — 300,000  subscribers 
in  the  two  states ! 

See  the  revised  circulation  by  states  in  the  col- 
umn to  the  left.  It  tells  the  story  of  amazing  sales 
opportunity  in  an  aggressive,  progressive  territory 
where  two-thirds  of  the  entire  population  is  rural. 

Make  reservations  now  for  winter  and  spring. 
Get  your  share  of  business  from  this  three  thou- 
sand million  dollar  market. 


Over  500,000  Paid-in -advance  Circulation 


Chicago  Office,   1418  Century  Bldg. 


New  York  Office,  15  East  40th  St. 
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Change  places  with  the 


SIT  in  the  chair  of  the  real  buyer  in  Industry.  See 
Industry  through  his  eyes.  Study  the  things  which 
influence  him.  Run  down  the  sources  of  his  infor- 
mation. 

No  matter  how  else  he  may  keep  contact  with  the 
developments  and  trends  in  his  Industry,  he  is  almost 
certain  to  place  great  reliance  on  the  McGraw-Hill 
publication  which  speaks  for  the  Industry  of  which  he 
is  a  part. 


What  is  back  of  that  confidence?  Editorial 
integrity  is  the  foundation  of  it.  Editorial 
alertness,  editorial  accuracy,  editorial  initia- 
tive, editorial  helpfulness  are  contributing 
factors. 

When  the  naval  ammunition  depot  exploded 
at  Lake  Denmark,  sacraficing  lives  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  property,  two  McGraw- 
Hill  publications  pointed  to  fundamental 
engineering  faults  which  magnified  the  de- 
struction. Public  safety  is  the  first  considera- 
tion of  the  engineer  and  conscientious  editors 
cannot  be  indifferent  to  practices  that  fail  to 
recognize  this  fundamental. 

When  Miami  was  staggering  from  the  effects 


of  a  devastating  storm,  and  wild  stories  were 
spread  of  the  structural  damage  done,  a 
McGraw-Hill  engineering  editor  was  dis- 
patched to  the  scene  for  an  accurate  report 
and  for  lessons  in  construction  which  the 
storm  revealed. 

When  a  non-technical  business  man  was  ap- 
pointed Director  of  the  U.  S.  Reclamation 
Service,  a  McGraw-Hill  publication  gathered 
and  compiled  information  that  proved  the 
need  for  an  experienced  engineer  in  that  im- 
portant position.  Other  agencies  took  up  the 
cudgels  and  an  engineer  again  heads  the  Re- 
clamation Service. 

Another  McGraw-Hill  publication  is  stimu- 
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INDUSTRIAL  BUYER 

— for  a  while 


lating  enthusiasm  and  furnishing  helpful  sug- 
gestions to  the  electric  railway  industry 
which  is  helping  itself  by  recognizing  the 
modern  demand  for  more  attractive  and  more 
comfortable  street  car  service.  Witness,  since 
this  co'operative  campaign  was  inaugurated, 
the  staging  in  Cleveland  of  the  largest  and 
most  enthusiastic  electric  railway  convention 
held  in  the  history  of  the  industry. 

With  the  radio  the  nation's  plaything,  and  a 
conflict  of  the  air  imminent,  a  McGraw-Hill 
publication  has  made  a  thorough  study  of  the 
bills  before  Congress  for  control  of  the  air. 
Out  of  this  study  has  come  staunch  support 
of  the  one  bill  which,  with  amendments,  will 
insure  to  the  radio  public  continuance  of  the 
high-class  broadcasting  which  has  made  the 
radio  a  national  benefaction  and  created  a 
new  industry. 

Fearless,  alert,  thorough,  accurate,  often 
prophetic,  these  publications  voice  the  sound 


thinking  of  their  industries.  Men  of  industry 
welcome  them  and  read  them. 
*     *     *     * 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  same  sort  of 
initiative  and  helpfulness  that  McGraw-Hill 
Marketing  Counselors  manifest  in  pointing 
out  the  need  for  and  the  formula  by  which 
elimination  of  waste  in  selling  to  industry 
can  be  accomplished.  This  formula,  now 
widely  known  as  the  McGraw-Hill  Four 
Principles  of  Industrial  Marketing,  embraces 
the  following  fundamentals : 

i — Determination  of  worthwhile  markets 

2 — Analysis  of  their  buying  habits 

3 — Determination  of  direct  channels  of 

approach 
4 — Study  of  effective  sales  appeals 

Any  manufacturer  may,  with  benefit,  apply 
these  principles  to  his  own  selling.  Help  and 
data  are  freely  and  fully  available  through  the 
nearest  McGraw-Hill  office. 


Editorial  Reader  Interest 

108  McGraw-Hill  staff  editors,  drawn  from  industry 
and  trade,  know  the  needs  and  trends  of  the  fields 
served  by  McGraw-Hill  Publications. 

These  editors  are  located  at  9  strategic  centers  and 
travel  700,000  miles  a  year  through  industry. 

In  addition  more  than  3,000  industrial  specialists 
regularly  contribute  editorial  articles  on  progress  and 
developments  in  their  special  fields. 

A  staff  of  467  special  news  correspondents  rounds 
out  a  complete  editorial  service  to  McGraw-Hill  sub- 
scribers. 


Advertising  Reader  Interest 

105  advertising  salesmen,  whose  first  function  is  to 
advise  on  marketing  problems,  interpret  buying  habits 
and  buying  problems  of  industry  to  McGraw-Hill 
advertisers. 

36  seasoned  advertising  planners  and  writers  and  20 
artists,  trained  in  the  appeals  and  mechanics  of  indus- 
trial advertising,  co-operate  with  manufacturers  and 
advertising  agencies  in  making  the  advertising  pages  of 
McGraw-Hill  Publications  interesting  and  appealing  to 
the  industrial  buyer. 
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45,000  Advertising  Pages  used  Annually  by  3,000 
CONSTRUCTION  &  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

ENGINEERING    NEWS-RECORD 
SUCCESSFUL  CONSTRUCTON  METHODS 

ELECTRICAL 

ELECTRICAL  WORLD  JOURNAL  OF  ELECTRICITY 

ELECTRICAL  MERCHANDISING 

INDUSTRIAL 
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manufacturers   to   help   Industry/   buy   more   effectively. 
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Planned 
Advertising 

The  test  of  a 

sound 
advertising  plan 

WHEN  a  plan  for  your  ad- 
vertising is  submitted  by  an 
advertising  agency,  how  can  you 
be  sure  that  its  recommendations 
are  sound? 

If  those  recommendations  are 
in  the  form  of  advance  ideas 
submitted  on  speculation,  they 
are  usually  only  opinions  or 
"desk  inspirations."  The  agency 
does  not  do  a  thorough  job  be- 
cause it  is  working  on  specula- 
tion. 

Under  our  Plan  method  you 
are  certain  of  a  thorough  job. 
Before  we  reach  any  conclusions 
or  make  any  recommendations 
we  conduct  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  every  factor  bearing  upon 
your  advertising. 

What  do  consumers  and 
distributors  say? 

Groups  of  consumers  are  inter- 
viewed to  ascertain  every  possi- 
ble selling  point  about  your  prod- 
uct direct  from  the  people  who 
use  it.  Retailers  and  jobbers  are 
approached  for  outside  view- 
points on  your  trade  policies. 

Then,  with  a  first-hand  under- 
standing of  your  product  and 
your  selling  problems,  we  build 
your  plan.  When  we  present  our 
recommendations  we  present  the 
essential  facts  of  our  investiga- 
tion and   study. 

Those  facts  form  the  test  by  which 
you  can  determine  the  soundness  of 
the  plan.  You  can  judge  intelligently 
whether  our  copy  ideas  will  meet  the 
viewpoints  and  attract  the  interest  of 
the  consumer.  You  can  see  clearly 
whether  our  merchandising  sugges-  f} 
tions  fit  in  with  the  attitude  of  the  *5 
trade  toward  your  product  and  your  fi 
advertising.  ir 

The  plan  must  convince     | 
you 

For  the  plan  you  pay  us  a  nominal 
fee,  which  is  agreed  upon  in  advance 
Beyond  that  there  is  no  obligation 
You  need  not  engage  us  to  do  your 
advertising  unless  the  plan  convinces 
you  that  it  is  sound,  logical  and  based 
upon  the  actual  market  facts. 


f 


May    we    send    you 
obligation     a     copy 
Preparation    of    a 
Plan,"   by  Mr. 
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five  to  fifty  per  cent.  She  becomes  ac- 
customed to  handling  one  size,  but  for 
several  days  after  a  change  of  size 
she  fumbles  and  loses  her  dexterity. 
By  the  time  she  gets  back  her  cus- 
tomary skill  a  new  lot  of  garments 
comes  along  and  she  has  to  begin  all 
over  again.  Under  the  new  plan  the 
button  sewer  sticks  to  one  size  and  kind 
of  button  indefinitely,  and  gets  the 
high  speed  and  smooth  operation  that 
any  part  of  a  good  machine  must  have. 
And  what  is  more,  the  "monotony,"  if 
you  choose  to  call  it  that,  is  actually 
pleasing  to  her.  A  worker  likes  to  be 
skillful — fumbling  and  bungling  is  dis- 
tasteful— and  besides  it  cuts  into  her 
piece-work   earnings. 

THE  American  Radiator  Co.  has 
found  that  it  pays  to  have  separate 
plants  for  special  products.  For  one 
thing,  few  production  executives  are 
such  supermen  that  they  can  master  all 
of  the  details  of  manufacturing  widely 
different  products.  There  is  too  much 
to  know  about  any  one  product  if  it  is 
to  be  truly  skillfully  made.  Therefore 
the  American  Radiator  Co.  makes 
'boilers  for  heating  plants  in  a  factory 
which  makes  nothing  else.  It  even  has 
separate  factories  for  making  various 
styles  and  sizes  of  radiators.  Thus 
each  factory  is  a  tool  designed  to  do 
only  one  thing,  but  to  do  that  to  the 
best   possible   advantage. 

Sometimes  there  are  advantages  to 
be  had  from  a  big  plant,  but  care  must 
then  be  taken  to  see  that  each  product, 
if  there  is  more  than  one,  shall  be 
made  in  a  factory  especially  designed 
to  make  it. 

Take  the  Electrical  Refrigeration 
Co.,  a  recent  consolidation  of  the  Nizer 
Co.,  which  makes  electrical  refriger- 
ating plants  for  soda  fountains,  etc.; 
the  Kelvinator  Co.,  which  makes  house- 
hold electrical  refrigerators;  and  the 
Leonard  Co.,  which  makes  the  actual 
ice  boxes  in  which  the  Kelvinator 
equipment  is  installed. 

The  concern  is  erecting  in  Detroit 
a  large  crop  of  plants.  But  because 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  equip- 
ment used  in  the  Nizer  and  the  Kel- 
vinator product,  each  is  made  in  a 
plant  which  is  completely  separated 
from  the  other.  Both  are  electrical  re- 
frigerators, and  to  the  layman  the 
products  would  seem  to  resemble  each 
other  sufficiently  to  warrant  the  same 
workmen  and  executives  handling 
both. 

Yet  there  is  enough  difference  to 
make  it  desirable  to  keep  them  under 
separate  roofs.  In  this  way  each 
group  of  men  learns  to  do  a  limited 
number  of  things  exceedingly  well. 
The  machinery  and  equipment  is  de- 
signed to  work  on  one  particular  thing 
to  the  best  advantage,  and  is  not,  as 
it  would  otherwise  have  to  be,  a  com- 
promise which  suits  neither  product 
perfectly. 

The  ice  boxes  are  made  in  a  factory 
at  Grand  Rapids,  the  town  which  spe- 
cializes in  wood-working,  where  compe- 
tent    workmen     are     available.       This 


Your 
Salesmen 

should  have  as  good  tools 
as  these — 


ROHS-ROfCE 


Howe  Furmij-hinc 
v    Review 


GEM  BINDERS  are  built  right  to 
hold  Testimonial  Letters.  Sales 
Bulletins,  Photographs,  Price 
Sheets  and  similar  material. 
GEM  BINDERS  aid  the  Sales- 
man in  conveying  that  Good 
First  Impression. 
GEM  BINDERS  are  not  just  cov- 
ers, they  are  expanding  loose  leaf 
binders  fitted  with  either  our  pat- 
ented flexible  staples,  binding  screw 
posts  or  paper  fasteners. 
They  are  easily  operated,  hold  their 
contents  neatly  and  compactly,  fit 
nicely  into  a  traveling  man's  brief 
case. 

GEM  BINDERS  in  Style  "GB"  are  cov- 
ered with  heavy  quality  Art  Fabrikoid ; 
they  can  be  washed,  if  necessary,  for  the 
removal  of  hand  stains,  without  affecting 
the  surface  color  or  finish  of  the  material. 

May    We   Submit    Specimens 
for  Inspection  Purposes? 

THE  H.  R.  HUNTTING  CO. 

Worthington  Street 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 
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This  Yellow  Box  Is  a  Mark  of  Progress 

The  picture  shows  the  home  of  A.  P.  Besser  on  the  Elkhart  road 
eighteen  miles  north-east  of  Des  Moines.  In  front  stands  one  of  The  Register  and 
Tribune  Yellow  Boxes  ...  a  milestone  of  progress,  one  of  the  things  that  has 
drawn  rural  life  into  closer  contact  with  city  life  and  made  farm  residences  less 
isolated. 

The  telephone,  the  automobile,  the  R.  F.  D.  and  the  Yellow  Box  make 

farm  homes  within  50  to  60  miles  of  Des  Moines  almost  part  of  the  city  itself. 

The  Yellow  Box  is  used  exclusively  for  the  delivery  of  The  Register 
and  Tribune.  The  paper  is  dropped  into  these  Yellow  Boxes  almost  as  soon  as  it 
is  delivered  in  Des  Moines — delivered  by  exclusive  Register  and  Tribune  motor 
carriers  whose  sole  business  is  to  get  the  papers  to  farm  homes  as  soon  as  they 
come  from  the  presses. 

Every  Yellow  Box  is  in  front  of  a  wide-awake  farmer's  home — a  farm- 
er who  knows  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  as  soon  as  his  city  neighbors. 

The  daily  circulation  of  The  Register  and  Tribune  now 
exceeds  190,000  .  .  .  larger  than  the  combined  circula- 
tions of  all  the  nineteen  other  daily  newspapers  published 
in  the  center  two-thirds  of  Iowa. 
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What  a  testimonial 
of  reader  interest 
—all  of  them  MEN 


/ 


— MEN  of  high  average  character 
— MEN  oi  high  average  intelligence 
— MEN  of  high  average  means 

—MEN  who  can,  and  do,  buy  goods  cf  the  highest  grade,  es- 
v  pecially  goods  advertised  in 

The  Magazine  They  Own 

Jj  —a  magazine  which  they  themselves  built — the  best  written,  best 

»  edited,  and  best  illustrated  Masonic  magazine  ever  produced —the 

♦)  Official  Magazine  of  their  own  Grand  Lodge. 

60%  in  Metropolitan  New  York 

$  The  other  subscribers,  outside  the  Greater  City,  reside  in  New 

ft  York  State,  except  for  a  small  number  of  non-resident  members 

«)  of  New  York  Lodges. 

New  Advertising  Rates 

$  are  less  than  $3  per  page  per  thousand  of  paid  circulation.  Wise 

*  advertisers  will  get  the  present  rate  card  and  order  1927  space  now 

«  thereby  protecting  themselves  against  a  possible  increase  in  rates 

W  which  the  final   returns  of  the  campaign  may  make  imperative. 

The  NewYot% 

1    Masonic  Outlook 

■ 

71  West  23rd  Street  New  York  City 

V  Shepard  G.  Barclay,  Business  Manager     ^     Gramercy  4865  (r 
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have  been  an 
lathe  medium  of 
:ion    for   centuries. 

Mechanical 

■idvertising 
Books 

by  virtue  of  llielr 

Ml  inn  nil, lilt  111' 

Mil  'lualitv  uilh 
-itt  i  ail  lull  Tiny 
sell    merchandise. 

I  Leaf  Turning 
$71.50 

8  Pages 

3  Leaves  Turning 
F.O.B.  Factory 
$125.00 

Write  tor  descriptive  circular  and  quantity  discounts 
CHFITFR  MECHANICAL  r>  f\  |M^ 
"nM  ■  tK  ADVERTISING  00.,lf1C. 
430  West  45th  St.  New   York.    N.   Y. 


wOME  set  type  to 
fill  in  space.  Some 
set  type  to  keep 
busy.  Some  set  type 
to  have  a  job.  We  set 
type  to  sell  goods— 
and  it  costs  no  morel 


Write  for  booklet 
E.  M. 


Diamant 

Typographic  Service 

195  Lex.  Ave.        CALedonia  6741 


plant  makes  nothing-  but  ice  boxes.  The 
ice  boxes  are  shipped  to  the  Detroit 
factory,  where  the  electrical  and  other 
equipment  is  installed.  One  reason  for 
not  making  the  boxes  at  Detroit  is 
that  Grand  Rapids  is  near  the  source 
of  the  raw  material,  wood,  and  it  is 
cheaper  to  ship  finished  boxes  than 
sawdust. 

If  they  were  made  at  Detroit,  a  large 
part  of  the  lumber  on  which  freight 
would  have  to  be  paid  would  end  as 
sawdust. 

What  do  we  learn  from  all  this? 

In  every  industry  there  are  a  few 
progressive  concerns  which  realize  that 
a  factory  must  be  designed  from  every 
angle  to  be  a  perfect  tool,  specializing 
on  doing  a  single  thing  as  well  as  it 
can  be  done. 

No  compromise,  Jack-of-all-trades 
aggregation  of  machines  and  men  will 
do,  they  know. 

These  concerns  are  able  to  manufac- 
ture cheaply  and  well.  It  is  only  a 
question  of  whether  the  others  will 
choose  to  get  in  line  or  to  get  out  of 
the  business. 


Are  You  Making  Your 
Product  Too  Cheap? 

[CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE    211 

their  lower-priced  merchandise  has 
moved  more  slowly  than  last  year  in 
comparison  with  the  better  grade  goods. 
Actual  distrust  of  low-priced  merchan- 
dise has  been  developing  among  con- 
sumers, with  the  result  that  trade- 
marked  goods  has  secured  the  benefit. 
The  proportion  of  trade-marked  wom- 
en's garments  is  now  higher  than  it 
ever  was,  and  the  average  dress  sale 
represents  a  higher  amount  than  ever 
before. 

The  store-wide  sale,  featuring  mer- 
chandise at  lower  prices,  is  being  pub- 
licly deplored  and  deprecated,  and  this 
is  also  a  sign  which  way  the  wind 
blows.  Department  stores  see  the  ne- 
cessity of  developing  a  reputation  for 
standard  quality  goods  all  the  year 
around,  rather  than  the  encouragement 
of  the  bargain  sale  spirit  among  con- 
sumers. Such  bargain  sales,  based  on 
"distress  merchandise,"  are  also  un- 
der fire;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  job 
lots  of  merchandise  are  less  available 
today  than  ever,  since  they,  too,  are 
an  unsound  factor  in  merchandising. 
The  high  mark-up  in  the  beginning 
of  the  season  and  the  selling 
out  at  cost  or  below  at  the  end  of 
the  season,  is  a  system  of  merchandis- 
ing which  cannot  bear  critical  analysis. 
Some  of  the  industries  which  seem  to 
be  having  trouble  might  well  look  into 
this  matter  of  mark-up,  for  the  retail 
distributors  in  some  of  these  lines  use 
a  much  higher  mark-up  than  is  sound 
or  logical.  Public  confidence  is  not  en- 
couraged by  such  practice,  and  con- 
sumption is  not  widened,  as  it  is  when 
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Oklahoma  City,  geographical,  financial,  jobbing 
center  of  Oklahoma,  is  teeming  with  activity. 
Building  activity  is  intense.  Manufacturing 
employment  averages  8%  above  last  year — 
payrolls  10%  higher.  All  of  Oklahoma's  di- 
versified activities  are  making  business  good 
in  Oklahoma  City. 

Enid,  Oklahoma,  one  of  the  cities  of  Okla- 
homa City's  A.  B.  C.  trading  territory,  is  pro- 
nounced by  Babson  the  "best  business  city  in 
the  United  States."  Enid  is  feeling  directly 
the  benefits  of  Oklahoma's  greatest  wheat  crop, 
second  to  only  one  other  state. 


Oklahoma  City,  long  the  geographical  center 
of  the  mid-continent  oil  fields,  now  is  activated 
by  the  largest  producing  oil  field  in  the  state. 
Seminole — Earlsboro — fifty-two  miles  east  of 
Oklahoma  City,  are  pouring  millions  of  dollars 
in  new  wealth  into  the  Oklahoma  City  market. 

Meanwhile.  Oklahoma's  farmers  have  pro- 
duced a  crop  $27,000,000  greater  in  value  than 
that  of  last  year,  guaranteeing  intensive  buying 
throughout  the  agricultural  regions  of  the 
state,  and  making  doubly  sure  the  productive- 
ness of  advertising  in  the  Oklahoman  and 
Times,  which  thoroughly  and  alone  cover  this 
great  central  area. 


Circulation 
Daily 
146,000 


o^Daily  Oklahoman 
Oklahoma  City  Times 

thoroughly  and  a/one^^zS^f^^lj6  OMahomaCity Market 


Represented  by  E.  KATZ  SPECIAL 


New  York         Chicago         Kansas  City         Dct 


Circulation 
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Check-Lists  Count 
for  Half  the  Battle 

Here's  where  we  echo  Mr.  Shaw 

Ten  years  ago  Mr.  A.  W.  Shaw,  of  "System,"  wrote  a  book  out- 
lining the  functional  approach  as  the  logical  road  to  solving  any 
business  problem.  This  systematic  approach  he  split  into  four 
steps   (the  description  is  ours,  not  quoted)  : 

1.  Forgetting  personal  likes  and  dislikes — never  minding 
whether  logical  changes  might  upset  comfortable  habits- 
looking  only  at  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number. 

2.  Cutting  each  big  problem  into  all  the  little  ones  that  make 
it  big — making  a  check-list. 

3.  Listing  "pros  and  cons"  at  every  point. 

4.  Standing  off  and  taking  a  fresh,  impartial  look  in  prepara- 
tion for  a  detached,  well-balanced  judgment. 

Our  sentiments,  exactly,  and  the  only  method  we  know  how  to 
use  in  tackling  problems  in  advertising  relations  and  management. 
Twenty-three  years  ago,  as  a  freshman  agricultural  student,  Lynn 
Ellis  had  the  check-list  system  wished  on  him  and  he  has  never 
been  able  to  get  away  from  it. 

A  blind  man  feels  the  elephant  at  one  point  and  immediately  knows 
all  about  it.  But  your  expert  livestock  judge  sees  his  animal 
from  many  viewpoints  before  he  reaches  a  conclusion. 
He  cuts  his  subject  first  into  major  essentials — trueness  to  breed 
or  type,  conformation  and  soundness,  condition,  temperament  and 
so  on.  He  splits  these  into  minor  points,  assigns  a  proper  weight 
to  each  and  builds  up  a  composite  judgment  step  by  step  accord- 
ing to  a  predetermined  score  card. 

Fortunately  for  the  student  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  live- 
stock industry,  master  judges  long  ago  agreed  on  standard  points 
and  weights  for  almost  every  breed  and  block  type.  The  be- 
ginner has  had  his  check-lists  to  begin  on. 

Quite  as  unfortunately,  both  the  student  and  the  business  of  ad- 
vertising have  been  shy  on  check-lists.  Personal  likes  and  dis- 
likes have  settled  many  a  problem  for  want  of  a  handy  way  of 
applying  the  second  and  third  steps  of  Mr.  Shaw's  outline. 
Lynn  Ellis,  Inc.,  can't  enforce  the  detached  state  of  mind  but 
can  supply  it,  and  in  "Check-List  Contracts  for  Advertising  Ser- 
vice" it  offers  a  whole  bookful  of  handy  lists  on  which  to  build 
the  service  agreement,  the  service  organization  and  both  cost  and 
filing  systems. 

What  Craig's  "Judging  Livestock"  was  to  the  animal  husbandry 
world  of  twenty  years  ago,  "Check-List  Contracts"  is  to  the  ad- 
vertising business-profession  of  today,  the  one  book  that  should 
be  in  every  desk  from  that  of  yearling  cub  to  general  manager. 
Mr.  Shaw  presents  the  proper  plan  of  attack — our  book  presents 
the  concrete  working  forms.  Whether  or  not  you  render  unto 
him  the  order  that  should  be  his,  send  ten  dollars  today  for 
"Check-List   Contracts." 


Room  346,  Desk  C-9 
One  Madison  Avenue 


LYNN    ELLIS,    Inc. 

Advertising     Relations 
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NEW  YORK 


We  are  the  producers  of  some  of  the 
oldest  and  most  successful  house 
organs  in  the  country.  Write  for  copy 
ofTHtWiLLiAM  FeatherMagazine. 

The  William  Feather  Company 

605  Caxton  Ilniltl inji      ::     Cleveland,  Ohio 


HOTEL 

EMPIRE 


New  York's  newest  and  most 
beautifully  furnished  hotel  - 
accomodating  1034- Quests 

Broadway  at  63-Street. 

ROOM  WITH  PRIVATE  BATH- 
$350 


quality  goods  are  sold  uniformly  at  the 
standard  mark-up.  The  "trading-up" 
movement  is,  therefore,  thoroughly 
worthy  of  encouragement  in  many 
fields  and  is  constantly  receiving  new 
supporters. 

THE  trading-up  movement  is  a  very 
timely  accompaniment  to  the  Amer- 
ican principle  of  mass  production  and 
low  price,  because  there  is  a  tendency 
to  grade  down  when  price  no  longer  is 
the  main  buying  incentive.  In  discus- 
sion of  this  subject  with  me  recently, 
a  research  man  brought  out  the  inter- 
esting example  of  the  Ford  car,  which 
appears  to  be  entering  a  trading-down 
phase,  to  its  own  detriment.  Whereas 
Ford  once  had  52  per  cent  of  the  auto- 
mobile volume,  it  is  expected  he  will 
drop  below  40  per  cent  by  the  end  of 
1926;  while  the  General  Motors  Corpo- 
ration, on  the  other  hand,  moves  up  to  a 
higher  proportion  than  ever.  The  rea- 
son is  obvious:  The  public  wants  a 
better  car,  and  other  automobile  manu- 
facturers are  providing  it;  the  power  of 
price  reductions  alone  to  sell  cars  has 
now  reached  a  stalemate.  People  want 
the  best  price  possible,  of  course,  but 
there  has  been  a  wide  spreading  of  the 
great  merchandising  truth,  known  for 
centuries  by  discriminating  buyers, 
that  an  article  may  be  dear  at  one  dol- 
lar and  cheap  at  five  dollars,  when 
quality,  satisfaction,  length  of  service, 
style,  beauty  and  design  are  con- 
sidered. 

The  deciding  factor  has  been  a  larger 
margin  of  money  to  spend  by  the  av- 
erage woman.  Young  wives  and  moth- 
ers are  today  more  sophisticated,  more 
metropolitan,  more  up-to-the-minute. 
This  is  demonstrated  by  the  complete 
renovation  and  grading-up  in  the  past 
decade  of  two  or  three  of  the  largest 
women's  magazines.  Whereas  once 
they  catered  to  the  "middle  class" 
woman,  who  was  supposed  to  be  more 
conservative,  less  willing  to  follow 
snappy  style  and  smart  ideas,  the  dis- 
covery was  made  that  a  magazine  for 
this  supposed  class  of  women  cannot 
hold  its  place,  for  this  class  has  dis- 
tinctly moved  up  in  smartness,  wealth 
and  outlook  on  life.  So  the  editors  have 
had  to  "trade-up"  their  editorial  goods : 
their  articles,  pictures,  fashions  and 
point  of  view. 

They  would  be  laughed  off  the 
newsstands  if  they  printed  the  kind 
of  household  hints  once  published  in 
their  pages;  pinching  ideas  of  econ- 
omy, homely  makeshifts,  rococo  design 
and  mediocre  or  low  quality  standards. 

It  cannot  be  done  today — not  alone 
by  magazines.  It  can  be  done  neither 
by  the  advertisers  in  those  magazines 
nor  by  the  distributors  who  actually 
sell  the  goods. 

We  are  in  a  different  era,  and  it 
seems  difficult  to  wake  some  people  up 
to  it. 

We  must,  all  of  us,  trade  up,  set 
new  standards;  for  the  economic  world 
has  moved  ahead  more  notches  in  the 
past  six  or  seven  years  than  it  prob- 
ably ever  moved  in  ten  times  that 
period  in  the  past. 
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AD  ASTRA  PER  ASPERA\ 

( To  the  Stars  in  Spite  of  Everything ) 

"Keep  her  headed  for  that  star,"  said  the  captain  to  a  green  hand  at  the 
wheel,  pointing  to  the  North  Star.  "I  am  going  below  to  get  some  sleep." 
By  and  by  he  was  awakened  by  a  pounding  on  the  door. 

"Captain,  come  up  quick,  and  give  me  a  new  star.  I've  passed  that  one." 
Sometimes  a  manufacturer,  with  a  definite  objective  all  set  for  his  adver- 
tising, is  diverted  imperceptibly  and  unconsciously  by  various  influences  until 
he  is  going  in  the  opposite  direction  and  wants  a  new  star.  When,  what  he 
needs  is  to  get  back  on  the  course  again,  and  drive  steadily  for  the  old  star. 
Whatever  the  North  Star  of  a  business  may  be,  the  only  way  to  get 
near  it  is  to  keep  the  advertising  headed  doggedly  in  that  direction.  There 
is  little  chance  of  passing  it,  but  much  chance  of  straying  from  the  course 
in  pursuit  of  less  desirable  immediate  markets. 
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CALKINS   £>   HOLDEN,   Inc. 

PARK       AVENUE      ■      NEW       YORK 
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me  OPEN  FORUM 

Individual  Views  Frankly  Expressed 


Two  Letters;  Two  Viewpoints 

PAGE  twenty-six  of  the  Nov.  17 
issue  of  your  publication  exceeds 
the  bounds  of  good  taste,  in  my  opinion. 
Had  this  wise  crack  been  credited  to 
one  of  your  contributors  some  of  the 
sting  might  have  gone  out  of  it. 

I  have  no  interest  in  any  of  the  ad- 
vertisers whose  advertisements  are  re- 
produced. Both  the  Cheney  Brothers 
and  the  Black,  Starr  &  Frost  adver- 
tisements involve  advertising  principles 
which  have  been  used  off  and  on  for 
twenty  years  to  my  recollection. 
Harrison  J.  Cowan,  Advertising, 
735  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 

THERE  is  so  much  going  on  in  this 
advertising  business  which  smacks 
of  thinking  of  the  other  fellow's  stuff, 
that  it  is  a  relief  to  see  it  spotlighted 
without  fear  or  favor. 

Now  if  the  imitating  parties  would 
just  take  these  pages  and  show  them 
to  their  clients  who,  perhaps,  said, 
"You  know  I  like  that  blank  advertis- 
ing— why  don't  we  do  something  like 
that?" — then  the  circle  of  correction 
would   be   complete. 

Do  some  more  things  like  this. 
Larry  Shenfield 
Pedlar  &  Ryan,  New  York. 

The  article  to  which  these  two  letters 
refer  was  a  short  feature  entitled,  "As 
Jimmie  Said  to  Oscar."  Several  recent  ad- 
vertisements were  reproduced,  various  mem- 
bers of  which  seemed  to  show  marked 
similarity  to  other  members  in  layout, 
illustration  or  copy  motif.  The  writer's 
implication,  obviously,  had  to  do  with  the 
inspiration  of  the   later  insertions. — Editor. 


The  Problem  of  the  Future 

THE  interesting  article  by  W.  R. 
Hotchkin  in  your  Nov.  3  issue  cer- 
tainly suggests  some  pretty  sober 
thinking  in  the  matter  of  the  ultimate 
future  of  space  advertising.  I  feel 
sympathetic  to  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Hotchkin  that  one  of  the  tendencies  to 
offset  higher  advertising  rates  will  be 
smaller  space  units.  However,  it 
would  seem  as  though  that  were  only 
a  partial  answer  to  the  problem  of  the 
future. 

The  basis  for  much  advertising  copy 
today  is  an  explanation,  or  argument, 
or  reason  why,  and  it  is  readily  con- 
ceivable that  such  copy  oftentimes  could 
not  be  condensed  into  the  smaller  space 
units.  Obviously,  that  presents  new 
difficulties  for  some  advertisers. 

Again  we  might  visualize  the  future 
tendencies  to  be  a  more  effective  and 
intensive  use  of  direct  advertising  with 
an  improved  development  of  the  poster 
type  of  advertising    (billboards  or  car 


cards,    etc.)    and    particularly    window 
displays  at  the  point  of  purchase. 

Certainly,  one  point  stands  out,  and 
Mr.  Hotchkin  has  clearly  indicated  it — 
the  use  of  the  advertising  space,  as 
rates  increase,  will  have  to  be  more 
effective  than  ever  and  perhaps  the  pre- 
mium for  preferred  position  will  be- 
come greater  than  ever. 

Lee  H.  Bristol, 

Bristol-Myers   Company,   New   York. 


Price  Cutting  Legislation 

IN  reference  to  the  price-cutting  war 
between  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons  and  the 
Owl  Drug  Company,  no  doubt  it  sur- 
prised many  of  your  readers  to  learn 
in  your  November  3  issue  how  very 
acute  price-cutting  can  become. 

To  those  who  have  been  studying  this 
price-cutting  situation  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing, as  this  particular  instance  is  just 
part  of  a  price-cutting  war  that  is  go- 
ing on  all  over  the  country  with  ad- 
vertised, branded  articles.  This  instance 
is  just  a  case  where  the  price-cutter  is 
getting  bolder  and  bolder — and  why 
not?  The  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
together  with  the  court  decisions,  have 
about  stripped  the  manufacturers  of 
any  rights  or  protection  in  maintain- 
ing a  resale  price  on  advertised, 
branded  articles,  so  they  have  become 
the  football  and  bait  of  retailers  who 
want  to  build  a  reputation  as  price- 
cutters. 

It  must  be  evident  to  those  who  read 
your  articles  that  Squibb,  in  fighting 
the  Owl  Company  by  having  indepen- 
dent retailers  under-cut,  such  a  method 
can  only  be  used  by  a  financially  very 
strong  company,  and  even  then  there 
could  te  a  limit  to  that,  no  matter 
how  strong  it  is.  There  are  other 
phases  to  this  method  of  fighting  price- 
cutters  that  are  fundamentally  and 
psychologically  wrong,  but  it  does  not 
seem  wise  to  discuss  this  side  of  the 
case. 

Isn't  it  time  the  publishers,  adver- 
tising agents  and  advertising  men  in 
general  woke  up  to  the  very  grave 
danger  of  this  situation,  for  it  would 
seem  obvious  from  this  individual  situ- 
ation that  manufacturers  of  advertised, 
branded  articles  are  having  their  busi- 
ness structures  cut  from  under  them. 

With  the  rights  of  contract  between 
buyer  and  seller  actually  taken  away, 
with  chaotic  legal  decisions  on  the  sub- 
ject staring  us  in  the  face,  what  can 
we  turn  to  for  protection? 

So  far  as  the  writer  is  concerned, 
there  is  only  one  thing  left  and  that  is 
to  get  the  Capper-Kelly  Bill  passed  as 


soon  as  possible  by  Congress.  This 
means  untiring  effort,  for  "when  men 
have  ceased  to  be  prepared  to  fight,  if 
necessary,  then  the  Government's 
greatest  incentive  to  try  to  do  right  is 
removed." 

If  you  want  to  know  more  about  the 
Capper-Kelly   Bill,   white   to   Congress- 
man  Clyde   Kelly  for  his  speech   made 
before  Congress  in  June,  1923 — every- 
body interested  in  the  sale  of  branded, 
advertised     articles    should    read    this 
speech,  as  it  is  a  masterpiece  on  price- 
cutting  and  advertising,  and  everybody 
should    get   posted,   then    get   into    this 
fight  intelligently.       W.   A.  Ansley, 
Chairman  Cooperation  Com., 
American  Fair  Trade  Assoc, 
New  York. 


Competition  in  Space 

YOU  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
article,  "Higher  Advertising  Rates 
— Smaller  Space  Units,"  by  W.  R. 
Hotchkin,  that  appeared  in  your  Nov. 
3  issue. 

Mr.  Hotchkin  hits  the  nail  on  the 
head  when  he  calls  attention  to  the 
competition  among  advertisers  for  dom- 
inance through  space  volume.  Should 
this  present  tendency  be  carried  too 
far,  it  is  reasonable  to  predict  that 
many  boards  of  directors  will  not  be 
as  willing  to  vote  the  vast  sums  re- 
quired to  continue  the  space  competi- 
tion beyond  a  certain  point.  All  ad- 
vertising interests  may  well  study  the 
problem  presented  by  Mr.  Hotchkin  be- 
cause all  of  us  are  in  the  same  boat, 
whether  we  own  publications,  run 
agencies  or  are  manufacturers  using 
advertising   to   promote   sales. 

E.  T.  Hall,  Vice-President, 

Ralston  Purina  Company, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Advertisement  Writing 

LYNN    SUMNER   is    on    sound    and 
safe    territory    in    his    article   on 
copy  writing. 

Advertisements  are  novelettes  of 
trade  and  there  should  be  no  difference 
between  the  appeal  in  advertising  copy 
and  that  of  other  forms  of  persuasive 
literature. 

I  believe  that  the  trained  advertis- 
ing writer,  however,  is  quicker  to 
absorb  data  than  the  unlearned  in  ad- 
vertising practice.  The  average  per- 
son with  small  facility  for  writing 
labors  excessively  and  cannot  achieve 
the  production  necessary  to  earn  a  live- 
lihood in  this  liveliest  of  the  arts. 
James  Wallen, 

New   York. 
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Their  Shopping  Radius  Was  About  15  Miles 

^but  that  was  years  ago 


"i 


AM  going  to  attempt  to  view  the  sit- 
uation from  the  standpoint  of  a  sales- 
'  man  facing  conditions  a  decade  ago. 
What  was  the  general  situation?  There  was 
the  business  center  with  its  various  industries 
and  great  varieties  of  things  to  be  chosen 
from.  There  were  smaller  centers  further  up 
and  here  is  what  the  buyer  had  to  face:  If 
he  lived  in  the  country,  he  probably  had  to 
hitch  up  his  horse  and  drive  to  town.  If  he 
wished  to  come  to  a  center  like  St.  Louis,  he 
had  to  catch  the  train  at  the  convenience  of 
the  train  schedule.  If  his  horse  could  make 
an  average  of  seven  miles  an  hour,  it  was  do- 
ing first  rate.  If  he  wished  to  come  to  a  small 
center,  after  driving  in  from  the  country,  he 
might  not  be  able  to  get  just  exactly  the  kind 
of  things  he  wanted  in  the  local  store.  His 
wife  might  know  that  the  styles  were  not  up 
to  date,  but  on  account  of  the  trouble  of 
catching  the  train  into,  say  St.  Louis,  where 
they  could  get  the  things  they  would  rather 
have,  they  had  to  take  what  was  on  the  local 
merchant's   shelf. 

"The  improvement  of  transportation  has  made 
of  a  territory,  not  a  city  with  sub-centers  and 
a  country,  but  the  whole  territory  a  city.  Mr. 
Leutert  has  brought  to  you  very  vividly  the 
close  relationship  between  an  outlying  terri- 
tory and  a  center  through  the  interurban. 
Transportation  has  been  developed  by  the  rail- 
road to  a  point  where  deliveries  are  imme- 
diate. It  was  very  interesting  to  hear  the 
statement  that  if  an  order  is  received  by  9:00 
o'clock  it  can  be  filled  in  St.  Louis  the  same 
day.  That  is  true  of  shoes,  clothes,  hats  and 
all  of  the  other  commodities  in  which  we  are 
interested.  The  railroads  and  the  interurbans 
are  delivering  those  things  practically  as  or- 
dered and  when  needed.  Then  again,  there  are 
the  bus  lines.  A  man  can  take  that  bus  line 
a  half  a  mile  from  his  door  and  come  into  a 
center.     ",  ,  .  ,  A  man  can  get  into  his  ma- 
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As  William  McChesney 
Martin,  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of 
St.  Louis,  has  said: 


"The  imp 
transportation  h< 
of  a  territory,  nt 
with  sub-centers 
country,  but  th 
territory    a    city.'* 
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-and  here 

is  the  familiar  map  o 
such   a   "city   plus." 
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This    is    St.    Louis'    m 
—known      as      The 
State. 
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Highways      and      rail 
and    interurbans    hav 
tended    the    radius    tc 

roads 
150 

chine,  and  just  as  fast  as  the  speed  limit  per- 
mits, can  go  to  a  center  and  return  home  in 
a  short  space  of  time.  .  All  of  these  things 
work  together  to  bring  about  a  great  change 
in  conditions  the  salesman  must  face." 
The  foregoing  is  quoted  from  an  address 
made  on  October  1,  1926,  before  the  Sales 
Managers  Bureau  by  William  McChesney 
Martin,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  St.  Louis,  serving  the  Eighth 
Federal   Reserve  District. 

Mr.  Martin's  contrast  between  the  markets  of 
yesterday  and  today  demonstrates  in  a  strik- 
ing way  the  development  of  our  own  St  Louis 
markets. 

Here  is  the  picture: 

The  49th  State  with  its  radius  of  150  miles, 
as  against  the  limited  markets  of  horse-and- 
buggy  days. 

Railroads,  interurbans,  highways,  busses  bring- 
ing The  49th  State  towns  to  the  St.  Louis 
City  Limits. 

And  what  does  this  outlying  territory  in  The 
49th  State  offer? 

4,206,516  people.  .  .  .  Five  times  as  many  as 
in   St.   Louis. 

$11,666,375,000  purchasing  power  to  supple- 
ment St.  Louis'  $8,949,726,000. 
And  we  know  that  more  than  a  million  of 
these  people  are  coming  into  St.  Louis  every 
month  on  shopping  trips  and  pleasure  trips. 
What  wonder  that  St.  Louis  merchants  are 
developing  this  out-of-town  trade!  Here  is 
The  Globe-Democrat,  reaching  out,  as  no 
other  medium  can,  to  bring  this  trade  to  St. 
Louis.  ...  A  newspaper  which  has  kept  pace 
with  this  development — indeed,  has  been  a 
primary  factor  in  bringing  it  about. 
....  This,  certainly,  is  the  logical  medium 
for  the  advertiser  who  looks  beyond  the 
"horse-and-buggy"   trade  boundaries. 


M 1 i)uir,(['»lol»c  ^Democrat 

The  Newspaper  Which  Has  Developed  The  49th  State 


C.    Ceo.    Krogness San    Francisco 

Dorlaud    Agency,     Lid London 

Detroit 
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Owens  Staple-Tied  Brush 
Company  have  doubled  their 
Oral  Hygiene  schedule  for 
1927  because  of  the  volume  of 
enquiries  received  from  O.  H. 
in  1926,  say  Chas.  F.  Dowd, 
Inc.,  their  advertising  agents. 

ORAL  HYGIENE 

Every  dentist  every  month 

1118  Wolfendale  Street,  N.  S. 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


NEW  YORK:   Stuart  M.  Stanley,  62  West  45th 

St.,   Vanderbilt  3758 
ST.   LOUIS:   A.  D.   McKinney,   Syndicate  Trust 

Bldg.,   Olive   43 
SAN    FRANCISCO:    Roger    A.    Johnstone,    155 

Montgomery    St.,   Kearny   8086 


S&  STANDARD 
ADVERTISING 

REGISTER. 


Gives  You  This  Service: 

1.  The  Standard  Advertising 
Register  listing  7,500  na- 
tional  advertisers. 

2.  The  Monthly  Supplements 
which   keep   it   up   to   date. 

3.  The  Agency  Lists.  Names 
of  1500  advertising  agen- 
cies, their  personnel  and 
accounts  of  600  leading 
agencies. 

4.  The     Geographical     Index. 

National  advertisers  ar- 
ranged by  cities  and 
states. 

5.  Special  Bulletins.  Latest 
campaign  news,  etc. 

6.  Service  Bureau.  Other  in- 
formation by  mail  and 
telegraph. 

Write  or  Phone 

National  Register  Publishing  Co.  Inc. 

R.  W.  Ferrel,  Mgr. 

15  Moore  St.  New  York  City 

Tel.   Bowling   Green    7966 


Interviewing  Solicitors 


[CONTINUED   FROM    PAGE   40] 


Telephone  In  Advance 

WE  naturally  have  a  great  many 
callers  at  this  plant,  men  repre- 
senting a  great  variety  of  publications. 
Insofar  as  it  is  possible  we  arrange  to 
see  each  man  promptly.  If  we  are  un- 
able for  any  reason  to  see  a  man,  we 
endeavor  to  make  another  appointment 
for  him. 

Our  feeling  is  that  we  hope  that  our 
sales  representatives  will  have  a  chance 
to  tell  their  story  to  the  people  on 
whom  they  call  and  for  that  reason  we 
hope  to  extend  to  every  representative 
who  calls  upon  us  a  like  privilege. 
There  is  much  to  be  gained  through 
contact  with  representatives  and  per- 
haps it  is  a  sort  of  enlightened  selfish- 
ness to  want  to  see  all  of  them  because 
every  man  can  profit  by  the  informa- 
tion which  the  other  fellow  has. 

A  good  salesman  does  not  make  a 
nuisance  of  himself  in  relation  to  his 
calls.  If  he  does  he  isn't  a  good  sales- 
man. 

We  have  found  that  by  recommend- 
ing to  representatives  that  they  tele- 
phone in  advance  and  arrange  for  ap- 
pointments the  whole  situation  is  con- 
siderably improved.  It  has  not  been 
our  experience  that  the  representatives 
of  legitimate  publications  take  up  an 
undue  amount  of  time.  It  is  the  fellow 
who  is  trying  to  get  advertising  for 
programs  and  for  special  issues  of 
more  or  less  undesirable  publications 
and  others  of  that  kind  who  takes  up 
a  lot  of  unnecessary  time. 

C.  E.  T.  Scharps,  Dir.  of  Adv. 

Chrysler  Sales  Corporation, 

Detroit,  Mich. 


Solicitors  Should  Be  Seen 

WHEN  a  man  engaged  in  any  line 
of  work  is  busy  at  anything,  it 
is  only  natural  that  he  doesn't  like  to 
be  interrupted  by  frequent  calls  of  any- 
body. If  he  is  busy  (and  most  adver- 
tising men  are),  he  must  find  time  to 
attend  to  the  duties  of  his  department; 
otherwise  he  will  not  function  properly. 
But  to  tell  advertising  solicitors  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  close  the  Adver- 
tising Department  for  business  if  they 
continue  their  calls  is  not  any  solution 
of  the  problem.  What  a  bad  thing  it 
would  be  for  business  in  general  if  all 
business  adopted  such  a  ruling.  Think 
what  it  would  mean  in  our  business, 
with  1600  representatives  in  the  field. 
I  think  the  trouble  often  lies  with  the 
advertising  manager  himself.  My  ex- 
perience has  been  that  the  average  man 
doesn't  know  how  to  deal  with  the  so- 
licitor quickly,  honestly  and  with  the 
minimum  of  effort.  The  average  ad- 
vertising manager  hates  to  say  "No." 
He  puts  the  solicitor  off  with  some  such 
expression  as  "Call  again  the  next  time 
you  are  in  this  vicinity,"  or  "It  will  be 


thirty  days  before  we  can  give  you  an 
answer."  The  time  of  an  advertising 
solicitor  is  just  as  valuable  as  that  of 
the  advertising  manager.  Many  a  vis- 
itor can  be  handled  over  the  telephone 
if  the  advertising  manager  only  uses  a 
little  common  horse-sense  and  courtesy. 

I  have  seen  advertising  managers 
keep  solicitors  in  the  hall-way  waiting 
for  fifteen  minutes,  half  an  hour,  even 
an  hour.  What  right  has  an  advertis- 
ing manager  to  put  himself  on  a  pedes- 
tal where  he  can  feel  that  because  he 
is  handing  out  advertising  he  can  treat 
visitors  as  discourteously  as  some  men 
treat  them?  I  have  always  had  the  be- 
lief that  advertising  solicitors  can 
teach  me  something;  that,  if  I  miss 
seeing  one,  I  might  miss  some  good  idea 
or  some  valuable  information. 

Now  it  is  true  that  advertising  so- 
licitors themselves  are  to  be  blamed  in 
many  cases  for  wasting  the  time  of 
advertising  managers  or  of  their  as- 
sistants. They  themselves  could  cut 
down  their  calls  to  a  few  minutes  in- 
stead of  stretching  them  out. 

I  am  heartily  in  sympathy  with  Mr. 
Lemperly,  of  The  Sherwin-Williams 
Company.  My  remarks  do  not  apply  to 
him.  I  know  just  what  he  goes  through 
and  I  certainly  do  not  pretend  to  ad- 
vise him  how  to  run  his  business  any 
more  than  he  would  think  of  advising 
me  how  to  run  my  job.  If  a  man  is 
going  to  do  his  job  right,  he  has  to 
have  time  in  which  to  do  it.  In  my 
position  I  do  not  have  as  many  repre- 
sentatives call  as  would  a  concern  deal- 
ing in  some  every-day  commodity.  But 
there  are  plenty  of  them  that  do  call, 
and  I  always  try  to  give  them  a  wel- 
come and  a  hearty  handshake,  even 
though  it  may  be  necessary  to  say,  "I 
though  it  may  be  necessary  to  say,  "I 
want  you  to  excuse  me.  Sorry  I  cannot 
give  you  an  order,"  etc. 

E.  D.  Gibbs,  Advertising  Director 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company, 

Dayton,  Ohio. 


Set  a  Certain  Period 

THE  problem  described  in  my  friend, 
Lemperly's  letter,  is  a  real  one. 
We  have  not  gone  so  far  as  to  leave 
entirely  to  our  agency  the  interviewing 
of  publishers'  representatives,  because 
we  feel  that  a  good  representative  con- 
tributes to  our  own  education.  We  have 
tried  to  systematize  that  part  of  our 
work,  however,  by  limiting  calls  to  the 
afternoon  and  by  insisting  that  inter- 
views be  business-like,  well  organized, 
and  as  brief  as  possible. 

The  chief  advantage  in  setting  a  cer- 
tain period  for  calls  is  that  work  re- 
quiring concentration  is  then  uninter- 
rupted. 

O.  C.  Harn,  Advertising  Manager 

National  Lead  Company, 

New  York. 
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fc 


or  instance 


take  OHiO 


"PHE  steady  growth  of  Power  as  a  selling 
-*■  force  is  well  illustrated  by  Ohio. 

Three  years  ago,  Power  had  1795  subscribers  in 
Ohio,  distributed  in  996  industrial  plants  and 
central  stations. 

Today,  Power  has  2312  subscribers  in  Ohio, 
distributed  in  1422  units.  In  other  words,  with 
an  increase  of  only  517  subscribers,  we  have  in- 
creased Power  coverage  in  Ohio  by  428  units — 
an  increase  of  over  40%. 

Machinery  plants,  automotive  plants,  street  rail' 
ways,  textile  mills  and  food  factories  on  our  Ohio 
subscription  list  have  all  more  than  doubled  in 
this  period.  Power  covers  every  active  steel  mill 
in  Ohio,  every  central  station  of  any  importance. 

But  that  is  not  all  the  story.  In  this  same  period, 
we  have  increased  the  number  of  executives  on 


the  Power  subscription  list  in  Ohio  from  320  to 
429;  technically  trained  engineers  from  186  to 
226;  chief  and  operating  engineers  from  862  to 
1363.  That  is,  in  increasing  the  number  of  units 
covered,  the  job  has  been  done  where  the  buying 
power  lies. 

For  Power — in  common  with  all  other  McGraw- 
Hill  papers — has  this  sole  aim  in  subscription 
getting — the  responsible  man  and  the  responsible 
man  only,  the  man  who  has  the  power  of  decision 
and  purchase,  in  the  maximum  number  of  worth- 
while buying  units  of  the  field. 

And  note,  this  growth  of  Power  in  Ohio  is  not  the 
result  of  any  special  drive  here.  Nor  is  it  excep- 
tional. It  is  typical  of  the  growth  of  Power  in 
every  State  of  the  Union. 

This  nation-wide  growth  keeps  Power  constantly 
in  the  lead  as  the  most  powerful  printed  ally 
in  selling  to  the  power-field. 


A.  B.  C. 


POWER 

A  M.cQraw'Hill  Publication 
Tenth  Avenue  at  36th  Street,  New  York 


A.  B.  P. 
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HMAE 


To  INDUSTRIAL  POWER  exei. 
jtoW.d  dai'Vi'iOi]  xaQay.xi\QiatiK&. 

TSoi'On  vnb  dv&ptojiou  f'xovxo;  8e- 
xa    Exiov    ranoav    eI;    EV    EX    XlilV    O))- 

,UUVXIX(0XEQG)V      Ex8l  8oUEV(l>V        .XE(1lo8l- 

xojv. 

'H  muga  aiWi)  xov  tfii&aSEV  oxi  ev 
jtEpio&ixov  Fi'XFigiaxou  heveOou;,  £/.- 
xvoxixov  xai  uvavvioo'iu.ov  -9a  xax£- 
xxa  xo  dvayvcoaxixov  ivSuMpEQOV  d§i- 
oWvcov  dvt>pc&iwov.  Toxe,  civ  xoOxo 
rjxo  dWft,  xo  udvov  jco66A.rm.ct  rjxo 
vd  v)eoh  xo  itEgio&ixov  Eig  /Eiga;  xoi- 
ovxoiv  dvflpioraov,  he  xo  oAiycoxEoov 
Suvaxov   e£o8ov  xai  jtEgi.xXoxT'rv. 

Acoqeuv  xuxXocpogia  irto  f|  ditdvxr|- 
ai;  eig  xo  cuioutoulievov  xoOxo.  'H 
raigd  xov-  ev  xoj  dXXcp  jtEOioSixcp  e!-/e 
xaxafiEi'HFi  oxi  t|  jtA.T|QCOLlEvr]  xuxXo- 
cpogia  fifv  stvai  8vvaxov  vd  EEaocpa- 
XioOfi  fifii'i  he  Fto&a  |XE-/aJ.Eix£yo  xtov 

8tTo8cOV,     XtOV     JtgOFgXOU,EV0)V     ex     xcbv 

danudvxoiv  xiiicov  oiiv&ooluuv,  at  6- 
noic.i    F.xixgaxof'v   xtoga. 

To  INDUSTRIAL  POWER,  Stev, 
Xeixoi'oyei  Era  oxe&iou  xaftcooiailEvn; 
Sioqeuv  xuxXotpopia;.  "Ev  dvxixi'.XDV 
Bid  xdds  xaxdaxnua,  u.e  ranxEvxaoi- 
auivov  cpuXXov  8gou,oXoYion,  itoooxe- 
xoXXnuivov  ei?  xo  EUJtgoaxHov  e|w- 
cpuXXov  xd9E  dvxixunou.  'H  ueQo5o; 
a(ixr|  dnotpEiJYEi  xi'iv  anaxdXiiv  xai  xov 
oiitXaoutoiiov. 

To  INDUSTRIAL  POWER  gx8i- 

8Exai  Eraxvxio;  imtQ  xd  eH  xai  i')tuau 
Ixt|.  To  exo;  xouxo  Etvai  xo  tfjg  |iEyi- 
axi];  xai  dotoxtig  Eraxt'xiu;  xoi>. 

"Exei  Eraxi'XEi,   8ioxi  al  dgxac,  Era 

xcov   ojioitov   l6ov'iti),    Elvai    i'Yitiq  xai 

exei  8o)OEi  xaXiyv  d£fav  ei;  xov;  ra- 
Xdxa;   xou. 

riEoiEoxFxai  eI;  xfioa;  EvSiatpepo- 
ueviov  dvftpconcov,  exovxoiv  eSouctikv 
vd  dyogd^ouv,  e'i;  42,000  xaxaaxi')- 
Haxa.  npo;  150  8oX.  xaxd  0eXi8cc 
&vaXoyei  3.58  8oX.  xaxd  oeXi'Su  8l& 
xdflE  xiXidSa  xaxaaxT)u.dxcov  ei;  xd 
oraiia  jtTiYaivet.  IfpaYiiaxi  jtoo.xoXe- 
uixai  xiiiai. 

'O  x<~,n0?  8fv  fid;  EJtixgE.XFi  vd  d.xo- 
SiiSoiiiev  sfiib  xouc  iaxi't'iouoi'i;  M-c?> 
dXX'  av  i,r\Tr\aiyie  xofxo,  Od  ad;  oxei- 
Xohev  rairmxov  oyxov  outoSei'^eiov. 

'EvSiacpEoEodE; 


for 

INDUSTRIAL  POWER 

608  So.  Dearborn  Street 
Chicago,  III. 


The  foregoing  may  be  "all  Greek"  to 
some  of  our  readers.  We  realize  that, 
except  in  some  restaurant  circles,  Greek 
isn't  employed   as    much   as   it   used   to   be. 

So,  if  you  have  difficulty  in  deciphering 
the  a  bo7  e  interest  in  g  text,  drop  us  a  line 
and  we  will  send  you  an  unexpurgated 
literal  translation  in  plain  unvarnished 
English. 


o^her    weeVv 


P re-War  Prices 

En  route  from  Washington  to  New 
York,  recently,  I  had  dinner  aboard  a 
B.  &  O.  dining  car.  I  ordered  what  was 
listed  on  the  bill  of  fare  as  a  "club 
plate  dinner."   This  is  what  I  got : 

Ham half    portion 

Potatoes    ditto 

Peas    ditto 

Spaghetti     ditto 

Lettuce  Salad..         ditto 

Olives   (two) 

Corn    Muffins...        (two) 

Ice  Cream 

Demi-tasse 

Very  good  cooking.  Very  good  ser- 
vice. All  for  seventy-five  cents.  Made 
me  think  of  the  days  when  a  dollar  was 
a  dollar,  and  not  sixty-three  cents,  as 
now. 


Political  Advertising 

Along  about  election  time,  the  mails 
are  jammed  with  what  is  called  "cam- 
paign literature."  Every  Tom,  Dick 
and  Harry  who  runs  for  office  addresses 
the  voters  as  "Dear  Friend"  and  as- 
sures them  that  his  highest  wish  is 
"to  be  of  every  assistance"  to  thgrn. 
And  the  mail  men  stagger  under  the 
load  of  imitation  type-written  letters 
and  badly  printed  circulars  which  go 
forth  from  every  campaign  headquar- 
ters. 

I  wonder  if  the  effort  is  worth  what 
it  costs.  In  my  case,  it  is  not.  For 
every  piece  of  campaign  literature 
which  reaches  me  is  chucked  into  the 
waste-basket,   unread. 

It  seems  to  me,  though,  that  the  last 
election  saw  a  somewhat  higher  stan- 
dard of  newspaper  advertising  than 
previous  elections.  Much  of  the  Mills 
copy  was  excellent.  And  the  advertise- 
ment over  Senator  Wadsworth's  signa- 
ture which  appeared  the  day  before 
Election  Day  was  good  enough  to  make 
me  switch  my  vote.  I  liked  the  "tone" 
of  it.  Wadsworth  came  out,  flat-footed 
and  told  just  where  he  stood.  That,  in 
politics,  is  so  unusual  that  it  is  re- 
freshing. 

Smith  won,  as  everybody  knows.  But 
it  was  not  because  his  "publicity"  was 
better  than  that  of  his  opponent. 


Score  One  for  the  Railroads 

A  friend  of  mine,  who  now  lives  in 
New  York  but  who  was,  until  a  few 
months  ago,  a  resident  of  Seattle,  re- 
cently shipped  his  household  effects 
from  the  Pacific  Coast  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  They  came  through  in  less 
than    three   weeks,   without   a   scratch. 


The  run  from  Seattle  to  Chicago — a 
distance  of  about  2200  miles — was 
made  in  six  days;  not  a  great  deal 
onger  than  it  takes  to  make  the  trip 
by   passenger   train. 

It  is  this  sort  of  thing — a  vastly  im- 
proved freight  service — which  makes 
hand-to-mouth  buying  possible.  Mer- 
chants can  now  order  goods  with  the 
practical  certainty  that  they  will  move 
at  a  speed  which  was  undreamed  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago. 

Most  of  us  can  recall  the  time  when 
the  movement  of  freight  was  one  of 
those  things  that  nobody  seemed  to 
know  anything  about.  I  remember  a 
talk  I  had,  years  ago,  with  a  man  who 
had  shipped  a  carload  of  eggs  to  Kansas 
City.  It  had  been  eight  weeks  on  the 
road;  and  nobody  had  any  idea  where 
it  was.  "I  suppose,"  he  told  me,  "I'll 
have  a  fine  flock  of  spring  chickens  on 
my  hands,  when  that  car  gets  to  Kan- 
sas City." 


Do  You  Know? 

"Really,  I  don't  know,"  said  I,  in 
response  to  the  salesman's  inquiry  as 
to  what  size  glove  I  wear. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "if  you  did  know, 
you  would  be  the  exception.  Most  men 
know  what  size  collar  they  wear.  They 
almost  always  know  what  size  hat  will 
fit  them.  But  gloves — only  about  one 
man  in  ten  can  tell,  off-hand  whether 
his  size  is  7%,  8  or  SM." 

I  imagine  this  is  true  of  shoes  as 
well  as  gloves.  I  have  no  idea  whether 
I  wear  an  8,  S1^  or  9.     Do  you? 


The  Sesqui 

I  spent  a  Saturday  afternoon  and 
evening,  recently,  at  the  Sesqui-Centen- 
nial.  As  a  demonstration  of  what 
American  energy  can  do,  it  is  an  amaz- 
ing achievement.  As  an  exposition  pur- 
porting to  commemorate  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Amer- 
ican independence,  it  is  a  dismal  fail- 
ure. 

As  every  reader  of  Advertising  & 
Selling  knows,  the  Sesqui  has  been 
criticized  unmercifully  because  it 
"hasn't  been  advertised  properly."  My 
own  belief  is  that  it  should  not  have 
been  advertised  at  all — that  is  to  say, 
it  should  not  have  been  held  this  year; 
perhaps  not  even  in  1927. 

The  Sesqui  is  merely  another  illustra- 
tion of  the  folly  of  doing  things  in  a 
hurry.  It  was  conceived  in  a  hurry, 
built  in  a  hurry,  opened  in  a  hurry. 

Right  at  hand  were  the  greatest  ex- 
ploitation machine  and  the  largest  ad- 
vertising agency  in  the  country.  The 
fact  that  neither  seems  to  have  been 
utilized  by  the  Exposition  authorities 
is  evidence  of  the  lack  of  planning, 
which  appears  to  have  characterized 
the  Sesqui  from  start  to  finish.  The 
failure  of  the  Exposition  is  no  reflection 
on  advertising.  Quite  the  contrary. 
Jamoc. 
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Large  Sales  to  Regular 
Customers 


TTHTH  some  people,  beliefs  are 
*  '  founded  on  whims ;  judgments  are 
based  on  momentary  fancies.  Among 
them,  opinions  fluctuate  with  the  shift- 
ing of  the  wind,  and  the  popularity  of 
any  product  has  the  life  of  a  soap  bubble. 

There  are  others  whose  beliefs  are 
tempered  with  sound  judgment.  They 
command  respect.  Their  opinions  on 
dress,  food,  housefurnishings,  motor 
cars  are  honored  —  and  copied  —  as 
readily  as  their  ideas  on  the  kind  of 
plumbing  to  go  in  the  new  public 
library,  or  the  advisability  of  widening 
the  village  street. 

When  their  approval  is  earned  it  is  by 
real  merit  only.  But  their  approval  is 
not  the  deferential  nod  of  a  passing 
fancy ;  it  is  the  sane  judgment  of  stability. 

Always  and  inevitably  the  character 
of  the  weekly  contents  of  The  Literary 
Digest  determines  the  kind  of  individual 
who  reads  it. 

Its  readers  belong  to  one  great  class 
of  people — the  intelligent,  thinking  in- 
dividuals in  every  stratum  of  society,  at 


every  income  level,  in  every  city  and 
hamlet — those  who  are  alert  and  keen  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  times. 

They  are  telephone  subscribers.  The 
Digest  reaches  regularly  more  of  the 
9,809,063  families  in  the  United  States 
who  have  telephones  in  their  homes  than 
any  other  magazine.  Furthermore,  they 
are  thinkers.  Their  opinions  are  con- 
victions, not  whims. 

The  Literary  Digest  readers  not  only 
think — they  act.  We  know  they  respond 
to  printed  advertising,  for  their  subscrip- 
tions for  The  Digest  are  secured  only 
through  printed  matter.  We  employ  no 
convassers.  Renewal  subscribers  pay  us 
$4.00  per  year,  without  premiums  or  in- 
ducements of  any  kind. 

There  are  families  who  have  sub- 
scribed for  The  Digest  for  thirty  years, 
and  we  are  proud  of  the  unusually  high 
percentage  of  renewals  that  we  can  show 
from  year  to  year. 

The  approval  of  these  1,400,000  in- 
telligent, thinking,  responsive  families 
establishes  a  product — assures  it  large 
sales  and  regular  customers. 


The  jiteraij  Digest 


ADVERTISING    OFFICES: 

BOSTON 

CLEVELAND 

NEW  YORK 

DETROIT 

CHICAGO 

Square   Bldg. 

Union   Trust  Bldg. 

354-360  Fourth  Ave. 

General    Motors    Bldg. 

Peoples  Gas  Bldg 
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CHARACTER 

The  Indispensable  Foundation 


Now  we  maintain  that 
newspaper  advertising  is 
something  more  than  a 
degree  of  pressure  ap- 
plied to  an  area  of  paper. 

We  maintain  that  the 
value  of  a  newspaper's 
advertising  space  is  in  di- 
rect ratio  to  the  value  of 
its  other  printed  matter. 

That  if  its  reading-col- 


umns are  cheaply  filled 
its  reader-value  and  re- 
sultfulness  are  lowered; 
but  if  the  high  character 
of  its  contents  is  earn- 
estly and  jealously  up- 
held its  advertisers  reap 
redoubled  harvests. 

That  to  be  a  great  ef- 
fective advertising  me- 
dium means,  first  of  all, 
to  be  a  great  newspaper. 


And  so  The  Neivs  builds,  from  deep  foun- 
dations uptvard,  a  publication  that  shall 
stand  the  tests  of  strength,  integrity  and 
completeness;  surpassing  all  others  in  its 
field  in  the  substance  of  its  offerings  to  its 
readers;  accepting  every  opportunity  to  at- 
tain a  still  broader  and  richer  usefulness. 


Ufa  Ballas  Jlormng  Jletog 

Texas  Old  Distinguished  Newspaper 


Statistics 


We  have  available  more  kinds  of 
business  statistics ;  more  important 
figures  on  business  from  every  angle 
than  probably  has  ever  been  assem- 
bled in  one  place. 

Call  on  us. 

The  Business  Bourse 

J.  George  Frederick.  Pres. 

15  W.  37th  St.      (Wisconsin  5067)       New  York 

In    London,    Business    Research    Services.    Ltd. 


If 


it  beats  previous 
displays  "all  hollow" 

it's  an 

EIN/ONfREEMiM 
WINDOW  DI/PL/IY 


The  Trials  of  a 
President 

[CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE    34] 

the  whole,  the  board  seems  to  prefer, 
at  a  board  meeting,  to  smoke  a  cigar, 
chat  and,  in  a  mild  kind  of  stupor, 
listen  to  a  statement  of  earnings.  It 
has  no  real  wish  to  make  keen  mental 
analyses  of  problems  and  render  indi- 
vidual judgments  based  on  logic.  One 
director,  if  the  first  called  for  an 
opinion,  excuses  himself  because  he  is 
not  confident  of  his  own  judgment  and 
is  for  delay  until  the  next  board  meet- 
ings. Of  course  I  know  why:  He 
wants  a  chance  to  consult  personally 
with  one  of  the  other  directors  so  that 
he  may  be  helped  to  make  up  his  mind. 
The  result  is  that  we  postpone  action 
until  the  next  meeting. 

At  that  time  some  have  forgotten  the 
matter,  or  have  not  had  time  to  confer 
and  make  up  their  minds,  and  others 
are  still  in  their  habitual  state  of  in- 
decision. This  indecision  is  not  to  be 
taken  lightly.  It  is  a  great  defect  in 
the  whole  system  of  management  by  a 
board  of  directors.  Not  only  do  you 
have  to  deal  with  the  considerable  pro- 
portion of  men  in  business  who  are  by 
temperament  not  inclined  to  make  de- 
cisions consciously,  but  you  also  have 
to  face  the  much  more  understand- 
able factor  of  lack  of  knowledge  of 
what  is  to  be  decided.  Let  me  again 
be  graphic. 

One  of  my  directors,  Thomas  Jones, 
is  the  head  of  a  large  lumber  company. 
He  deals  with  builders  and  contractors, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  great  wholesale 
associations  on  the  other.  What  do 
you  suppose  must  very  naturally  be  his 
state  of  mind  when  suddenly,  on  a 
bright  Thursday  afternoon,  he  is  asked 
to  decide  whether  my  company,  which 
sells  household  articles,  should  under- 
take a  half-million  dollar  selling  cam- 
paign along  certain  prescribed  lines. 
He  does  not  do  much  advertising  in 
his  own  business,  he  has  no  contact 
with  dealers  or  consumers  and  no  con- 
ception, except  a  hazy  one,  of  distribu- 
tion difficulties  such  as  we  encounter. 

THEN  there  is  William  Brown,  who 
is  a  manufacturer  of  chemicals.  He, 
too,  has  not,  from  his  own  line  of  busi- 
ness, the  slightest  opportunity  to  grasp 
what  we  are  talking  about.  There  is 
only  one  man  on  my  board  who  is  in  any 
business  comparable  to  ours;  and  there 
are  two  men  on  the  board  who  have 
been  inactive  in  business  for  twenty 
years.  They  are  interested  in  golf  and 
society,  but  little  else. 

It  does  not  take  much  insight  to  see 
what  these  men  suffer  psychologically 
when  I  advise  them  of  the  necessity 
of  making  a  decision  which,  it  is  easy 
for  them  to  fear,  may  be  disastrous 
or  unprofitable.  Its  very  size  auto- 
matically strikes  fear  into  them.  The 
seasonal  requirements  impel  me  to 
argue  for  an  immediate  decision.  But 
they    do    not    want   to    decide    and.    in 
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WHERE  ROMANCE  WAITS 


Pick  up  any  of  the  sixteen  magazines  com- 
prising the  ALL-FICTION  FIELD  and  you 
are  at  the  entrance  to  a  new  world — a  magic 
world  of  brave  romance. 

You  may  be  the  most  practical  of  men  with 
a  head  filled  with  the  gross  of  this  and  the 
net  of  that  but  try  as  you  will  you  can't 
resist  the  swing  and  go  of  good  fiction. 

This  human  love  for  story-telling  gives  to 
the  modern  advertiser  a  compelling  hold 
upon  vast  audiences  of  alert  Americans.  It 
is  being  used  effectively  by  many  of  the 
country's  foremost  advertisers.  They  use  the 
All-Fiction  Field  to  reach  the  most  readily 
responsive  group  of  readers  in  the  nation 
today. 


2,780,000, 

Members  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 

AUrPictionpeU 


Magazines  of  Clean  Fiction 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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THE  gas  industry  spends  more  than  five  hundred 
million  dollars  annually  for  the  enlargement  of  its 
facilities.  This  continual  expansion  is  necessitated 
by  the  increasing  pressure  of  public  demand  for  gas  to 
serve  new  industrial  and  domestic  purposes. 

The  industry,  therefore,  in  preparing  for  the  future,  buys 
the  best  of  equipment  in  immense  quantities.  And  as 
the  future  of  the  industry  is  unlimited,  so  is  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  market  which  the  preparation  for 
this  future  opens  to  manufacturers  whose  products  are 
adaptable  to  use  with  gas. 

In  any  consideration  of  outlets  for  your  products  you 
cannot  afford  to  overlook  this  desirable  market,  and  you 
can  find  no  better  medium  for  reaching  it  than  Gas 
Age-Record,  for  it  has  99.47%  coverage  of  the  gas  in- 
dustry. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  advise  you  concerning  the  possi- 
bilities for  your  product  in  this  market. 


Gas  Age-Record 

A.      B.      C.  A.      B.      P. 

"The  Spokesman  of  the  Gas  Industry" 

9  East  38th  Street      New  York 

We   also   publish   Brown's   Directory   of   American    Gas   Companies 
and    the    Cas    Engineering    and    Appliance    Catalogue. 


point  of  fact,  they  cannot  decide  in 
the  manner  that  decisions  should  really 
be  made.  They  duck  and  dodge  de- 
cision. They  actually  register  resent- 
ment at  being  asked  to  decide.  They 
stall  for  time.  They  put  on  a  front  of 
off-hand  decision;  and  they  develop 
prejudices,  and  take  a  safe,  inactive 
pesition. 

AT  the  close  of  the  board  meeting  at 
.  which  I  have  hoped  to  get  my  plan 
approved,  I  find  myself  in  the  position 
of  stalemate.  During  the  next  month 
I  work  on  the  thirteen  members  of 
the  board  individually.  At  the  next 
meeting  I  hope  for  a  decision,  and  get 
a  deadlock;  not  numerical,  for  that 
could  be  avoided  naturally  by  our  odd 
number.  But  a  deadlock  is  just  as  real 
if  it  is  brought  about  by  the  violent 
opposition  of  a  minority  of  three  or 
four.  It  throws  doubt  on  the  whole 
issue,  and  makes  the  others  feel  that 
the  matter  should  be  delayed.  Again 
a  month  goes  by,  and  at  the  third  meet- 
ing I  am  obliged  to  tell  them  that  the 
season  is  on  and  that  we  have  already 
missed  part  of  our  opportunity — at 
which  the  easy  path  of  retreat  opens, 
and  my  directors  say  that,  after  all, 
perhaps  we  had  better  not  attempt  such 
a  radical  departure,  and  in  any  event 
should  wait  until  the  next  year. 

Here  you  have  a  picture  of  what  hap- 
pens on  a  matter  of  importance.  What 
about  subjects  of  less  importance?  If 
I  habitually  decide  such  matters  for 
myself,  I  develop  among  the  board  a 
restive  feeling  that  I  am  assuming  too 
much  responsibility.  If  during  the 
month  I  talk  things  over  with  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  board  to  get 
corroboration  of  my  judgment,  I  de- 
velop antagonism  against  what  is 
termed  "star  chamber"  management. 
If  I  hold  the  matter  until  the  next 
board  meeting,  business  is  slowed  up 
by  the  delay.  I  am,  therefore,  in  a 
box,  whichever  way  I  take. 

Now,  I  am  sure  somebody  is  going 
to  say  that  the  formation  of  an  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  board  is  the 
solution.  But  I  have  tried  that  also. 
An  executive  committee  has  all  the 
defects  of  committees  in  general.  It 
vitiates  a  president's  initiative,  and 
becomes  a  burden  and  a  drag  on  de- 
cisions. Such  a  committee  is  in  most 
cases  either  negligent  or  over-officious, 
and  in  neither  event  is  there  correct 
functioning. 

As  I  do  not  wish  to  present  anything 
but  a  negative  picture  here,  you  might 
reasonably  ask  me  what  is  my  solution. 
It  is  not  so  easy  to  answer,  for  a  gen- 
eral panacea  does  not  exist.  In  some 
concerns,  very  obviously,  it  is  a  smaller 
and  more  carefully  picked  board  of 
directors,  of  men  who  understand  the 
business  to  a  fair  degree;  men  who 
really  have  a  basis  for  making  de- 
cisions and  therefore  do  not  run  from 
them.  In  other  cases  more  frequent 
meetings  of  the  board  would  solve  the 
problem.  My  own  solution  so  far  has 
been  to  push  ahead  the  time  of  presen- 
tation of  important  projects.  I  tell  my 
board    of    directors    at    the    November 
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"A  horse,  a  horse  . . . 

JVhen  is  a  Horse  worth  a  Kingdom? 


}> 


YOU  can  buy  a  good  saddle 
horse  today  for  about  three 
hundred  dollars.  In  Shakespeare's 
time  a  horse  was  worth  even  less. 

Yet  there  have  been  moments  in 
history  when  a  monarch  thought 
it  shrewd  bargaining  to  barter  his 
throne  for  a  fresh  mount. 

There  are  monarchs  of  mer- 
chandising today  who  would 
gladly  barter  part  of  an  empire's 
wealth  for  an  advertising  and 
selling  idea.  For  it  is  hard  to 
name  an  advertising  success  with- 
out naming  an  advertising  and 
selling  idea  behind  that  success. 

The  advertising  triumphs  of 
recent  years  are  those  which  have 
given  the  public  a  new  conception 
of  the  product,  its  purchase  and 
its  use.  At  least  this  is  true  of 
long-established  merchandise. 

Many  advertised  articles  oc- 
cupy pedestals  because  of  supe- 


rior qualities.  But  there  are,  un- 
questionably, advertised  goods 
of  large  sale  which  seem,  on  casual 
inspection,  to  possess  no  qualities 
not  also  found  in  articles  of 
smaller  sale. 

If  your  goods  have  obvious 
and  demonstrable  features  that 
give  them  a  decided  edge  on  com- 
petition, we  should  be  glad  to 
discuss  their  advertising  with 
you.  Such  advertising  should 
offer  few  difficulties. 

If,  as  is  usually  the  situation, 
the  problem  is  to  discover  a  hith- 
erto unseen  advantage,  either  in 
the  manufacture  or  in  the  appli- 
cation of  your  goods,  then  we 
shall  be  doubly  delighted  to  talk 
to  you. 

For  such  an  advertising  prob- 
lem offers  opportunity  for  the 
creation  of  a  Pegasus  worth  a 
Kingdom. 


GEORGE    BATTEN    COMPANY,    Inc. 
^Advertising 


GEORGE    BATTEN    COMPANY,    INC.     , 


NEW    YORK 

383  Madison  Avenue 


CHICAGO 

McCormick  Building 


BOSTON 

10  State  Street 
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MYERS | 
MOTOR  CO 


Constant 
Point -of -Purchase 
Advertising 

Not  one   or  two   issues   a  week — but 

forceful,    low    cost,    every-day-and-night 

advertising    at    your    dealers,    where    your 

prospects  can  see  and  buy  your  product. 

The  Flexlume  electric  day-and-night  sign 

— with  your  trade  name  or  mark   in   raised, 

snow-white  glass — is  that  kind  of  advertising, 

read  by  an  ever-changing  audience  of  pedestrians 

and  motorists. 

Bold  by  day,  brilliant  by  night — Flexlume 
attracts  and  guides  to  your  dealers  those  in- 
terested through  your  national  publicity.    It 
also  influences  the  purchases  of  many  who 
have  not  read  your  magazine  advertising. 
Let  us  mail  you  proven  plans  for  get- 
ting enthusiastic  dealer  cooperation  in 
putting    this    sales    stimulating    force 
into  operation. 

We  also  build  exposed  lamp  and 
other  tvpes  of  electric  signs  for 
those  who  prefer  or  require  them. 


FLEXLUME  CORPORATION 

1460  Military   Road 


|4jfJml3B     Buffalo,  N.  Y.       h 

lark  of  Quality  /iBe* 


rim 


"I'm  a  good  deal  impressed,"  said  the 
architect,  "by  the  commanding  profes- 
sional circulation  of  the  Record —28% 
more,  I  believe,  than  its  nearest  com- 
petitor. This  means  a  lot  when  you 
realize  that  there  are  only  a  few  thou- 
sand architects  in  America  and  build- 
ing construction  runs  to  about  six  bil- 
lion dollars  annually." 


On  request — latest  A.B.C.  Auditor's  Report — 
new  enlarged  and  revised  edition  of  "Selling  the 
Architect"  boohlet — latest  statistics  on  building 
activity — and  data  on  the  circulation  and  service 
of  The  Architectural  Record  with  sample  copy. 


(Net  Paid  6  months  ending  December,  1925—11,537) 

The  Architectural  Record 

119  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Member    A.    B.    C.  Member    A.    B.   P.,   Inc. 


Btr-^ggaifcgg^ 


meeting  that  at  the  December  meeting 
I  am  going  to  lay  before  them  an  im- 
portant project.  I  tell  them  the  out- 
line of  it  in  brief;  I  tell  them  that  I 
am  in  favor  of  it;  and  I  ask  that  every 
man  be  prepared  to  come  to  the  Decem- 
ber meeting  to  render  a  real  decision. 
I  offer  to  call  on  the  directors  indi- 
vidually at  their  offices,  and  go  into 
the  details  so  far  as  they  have  been 
developed.  I  find  this  works  fairly 
well,  but  is,  of  course,  dependent  on 
my  ability  to  shape  projects  sufficient- 
ly in  advance  to  allow  for  a  period 
of  digestion  by  the  board.  Of  course, 
this   is  only  occasionally   possible. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  board  of 
director  system  of  governing  Ameri- 
can corporations  needs  to  be  modern- 
ized, and  I  present  my  own  experiences 
in  order  to  help  the  cause. 


More  of  Frank 
Tmfax's  Letters 

[CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE    27] 

Bayuk  brands  over  in  a  bigger  way  in 
your  store — can't  we  two  salesmen,  you 
and  I,  work  a  plan  to  sell  more  Bayuk 
brands  to  your  good  customers? 

"Tell  you  what  let's  do.  I'll  put  this 
poster  on  your  window.  For  the  next 
five  days,  when  a  smoker  comes  in,  will 
you  offer  and  sell  him  a  Bayuk  brand 
with  your  own  personal  recommenda- 
tion of  its  goodness?  Will  you  do  that 
to  at  least  two  customers  a  day  for  the 
next  five  days?  You  said  you  wanted 
to  sell  more  Bayuk  brands;  you  said 
you  wanted  to  do  'all'  you  can  to  give 
bigger  orders.  Will  you  just  make  up 
your  mind  to  do  just  what  I  request? 
Forget  about  doing  all  you  can;  just 
do  what  I   said." 

There  was  a  selling  talk,  I  thought. 
No  glittering  generalities  like  "Give 
my  brands  a  push";  "Get  back  of  them 
a  little  harder,"  but  instead  a  real  con- 
crete plan  that  simply  had  to  pull 
results  unless  the  dealer  was  kidding 
about  his  friendliness,  and  I  don't  think 
he  was. 

There's  such  dealers  in  your  terri- 
tory, my  men.  Dealers  who  can  benefit 
themselves  and  benefit  you  by  doing 
as   Sam  Goodfellow  was  taught  to  do. 

Ten  smokers  in  Goodfellow's  store 
will  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
superior  goodness  of  Bayuk  brands. 
Suppose  five  of  them  stick.  That 
means  a  minimum  increase  of  5000 
cigars  a  year  for  us.  Suppose  we 
could  line  up  1000  dealers  to  do  like- 
wise for  us;  that  would  mean  a  mini- 
mum increase  of  5,000,000  cigars  a 
year.  Discount  it  by  fifty  per  cent  and 
it  would  mean  a  minimum  increase  of 
2,500,000  a  year;  an  increase  not  to  be 
sneezed   at,   my  boys! 

Discount  it  again  by  fifty  per  cent 
and  there's  an  increase  of  1,250,000 
cigars  obtained  by  a  selling  talk  that 
reflects  more  credit  to  you  than  the 
hackneyed,    meaningless    harangue    to 
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As  long  as  the  sap  keeps  rising 


A  botanist  was  asked  the 
question,  "When  does  a 
tree  stop  growing?"  His 
answer  was,  "When  the  sap 
no  longer  rises  to  the  top." 

A  successful  newspaper 
must  be  rooted  deep  in 
the  confidence  of  its  readers. 
It  gains  its  strength  from  the 
public.  To  continue  to 
grow  and  widen  its  sphere  of 
usefulness,  it  must  draw 
from  this  public  the  sap  of 
editorial  vigor,  and  that  sap 
must  rise  to  the  very  top  of 
the  editorial  structure. 
News  editors,  managing  edi- 
tor, editor-in-chief,  and  pub- 
lisher, all  must  be  in  inti- 
mate, living  contact  with  the 
public  served,  or  the  news- 
paper will  not  grow  and  will 
begin  to  atrophy. 

IN  recognition  of  this  prin- 
ciple of  nature  and  of 
newspaperdom,  S  c  r  i  p  p  s- 
Howard  newspapers  are 
edited  not  from  distant  of- 
fices, but  from  the  very  life 
of  the  communi- 
ties in  which  they 
are  published. 
Further,  these 
newspapers  are 
edited  by  young 
men — men  who 
are  drawn  from    scbifps-howabd 


the  Scripps-Howard  forces. 

That  is  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  why  these 
newspapers  have  been 
growing  steadily  since  their 
founding  in  1879.  Not  only 
are  they  deeply  rooted  in  the 
confidence  of  the  public,  but 
they    are    also    continually 


revitalized  by  the  vigor  of 
young  men. 

CONSEQUENTLY,  the 
Scripps-Howard  news- 
papers command  the  re- 
spect and  confidence  of 
more  than  a  million  and  a 
half  families,  which  consti- 
tute their  readers. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 
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o&  Industrial  Or\pup 

MoV&  to  New  Offic& 

The  INDUSTRIAL  GROUP  an- 
nounce the  removal  of  their  general 
offices  from  120  West  32nd  Street 
to  381  Fourth  Avenue. 

This  gives  us  greatly  enlarged  fa- 
cilities to  accommodate  our  unusual 
growth  in  personnel  and  in  business 
volume. 

We  cordially  extend  an  invitation 
to  our  many  friends  to  make  The 
INDUSTRIAL  GROUP  offices  their 
headquarters    when    in    this    city. 


The  Industrial  Group 

Industrial  Management  —  Industry  Illustrated 
381- Fourth  Avenue ,    New  York 


REPEAT  ORDERS! 

The  consistently  good  results  that  the  Market 
Place  lias  given  advertisers  is  evidenced  by  the 
firms  who  return  when  an  exceptional  business 
man  is  again  needed. 

Use  this  Service  when  you  next  need  a  reliable 
and  conscientious  man. 

Look  at  Page  80  in  this  issue. 


"Give   my  brands   a  shove,  will   you?" 
I  say  the  plan  will  increase  business. 
What  do  you  say? 

Yours,    forthedailytwo 
Frank  Trufax. 


The  "Question  Rox" 

To  My  Salesmen: 

Well,  boys,  you  certainly  made  good 
use  of  the  "Question  Box"  during  the 
past  few  weeks. 

It's  crammed  full  of  whys  and  whats. 
I  can't  answer  all  of  them  in  this  sales 
letter;  in  fact,  I'll  be  going  some  if 
I  make  a  brief  come-back  to  half  ol 
them. 

Let's  go! 

1.  What  is  distribution?  Distribu- 
tion is  the  opportunity  you  give  your 
product  to  sell. 

2.  Why  does  a  salesman  usually  ask 
a  dealer:  "Well,  how's  my  brand  sell- 
ing?" This  is  a  trick  question.  A 
good  salesman  doesn't  ask  that  ques- 
tion. 

3.  What  is  advertising?  Generally 
speaking,  advertising  represents  the 
money  your  manufacturer  wagers  that 
his  product  will  sell  if  you  give  it  the 
opportunity  to  sell. 

4.  What  does  a  dealer  mean  when 
he  says:  "Your  brand  sells  big  as  it 
is — I  don't  have  to  display  it"?  It 
means  if  your  brand  didn't  sell  big  that 
he'd  tell  you  he  can't  display  slow- 
moving   brands. 

5.  What  is  a  window  poster?  A 
window  poster  is  a  good  salesman's 
selling  assistant;  it's  a  silent  salesman 
that  helps  move  out  of  the  store  the 
product  you  put  in  the  store. 

6.  What  is  a  good  day's  work?  A 
good  day's  work  is  an  honest  day's  ef- 
fort. 

7.  What  is  a  "Gimme"  buyer?  A 
"Gimme"  buyer  is  the  ten-minute  egg 
who  wants  easy  graft  on  your  product 
because  you  didn't  sell  him  the  right 
goodness  of  your  product. 

8.  What  is  meant  when  a  dealer 
says:  "I'll  buy  when  you  start  to  ad- 
vertise"? Eleven  times  out  of  ten,  it 
means  he'll  have  another  alibi  if  you 
do  advertise. 

9.  What  is  the  explanation  of  the 
phrase:  "I  didn't  land  him"?  Fishing 
for  an  order  equipped  with  a  short  pole 
of  preparation;  a  knotted  line  of  sales 
talk  and  not  enough  "show-me"  bait. 

10.  What  is  a  "Milk  Route"?  Sav- 
ing postage  for  the  sure-thing  buyers 
and  passing  up  the  tough  birds. 

11.  What  is  the  definition  of  a  "star 
salesman"?  A  regular  ordinary  human 
being  in  love  with  his  job,  who  works 
for  orders  instead  of  wishing  for  them. 

12.  What  is  a  "hard  competitor"?  A 
fellow-salesman  with  whom  you  have 
an  even  break  unless  he  beats  you  to 
it. 

13.  I  couldn't  get  up  a  poster  on  Will 
B.  Uptodate's  store.  What  was  wrong? 
Evidently,  you  had  no  poster. 

14.  Do  you  believe  in  a  "gratis 
deal"?     Yes  sir — every  sale  should  be 
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SELLING  IN  THE  FORUM 


THE    pages    of    Advertising    & 
Selling  constitute  a  Forum   in 
which    it    has    dared    to    open 
for  discussion  some  of  the  "sacred" 
issues  of  advertising. 

It  has,  in  its  fight  for  a  more  seri- 
ous and  open  consideration  of  the 
science  of  advertising,  welcomed  into 
its  columns  the  opinions  of  the  deans 
of  the  profession  as  well  as  those  of 
the  gifted  young  rebels. 

To  this  Forum  come  those  most  in- 
telligently interested  in  the  matters 
at  issue.  Sales  and  advertising  man- 
agers, company  officers,  buyers  of 
space  and  prospective  clients  of 
agencies  and  advertising  service. 


They  are  all  human  beings,  of 
course,  and  at  other  times  may  be 
thinking  of  wives,  children,  baseball, 
fishing  or  politics.  But  in  this  Forum 
they  are  thinking  of  advertising  and 
its  application  to  their  own  business 
problems. 

The  opportune  moment,  the  excel- 
lent place,  for  publication  or  agency 
to  remind  these  men  of  its  existence 
and  usefulness  seems  to  be  right  here 
in  this  Forum,  at  a  time  when  their 
minds  are  ripe  for  such  information. 

They  may  see  your  advertisements 
elsewhere.  They  will  notice — think 
over — and  probably  act  upon  your 
advertisements  in  Advertising  &  Selling. 
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A  Market  of 
600,000  Women 

Every  month  the  Womans 
Press  is  read  by  600,000  alert, 
independent  young  women 
who  know  good  merchandise 
and  have  the  ability  to  buy 
it.  It  is  also  the  publication 
with  which  the  executives 
who  are  responsible  for  the 
expenditure  of  the  $23,500,- 
000  Y.  W.  C.  A.  budget  are 
most     intimately    concerned. 

When  you  advertise  in  the 
Womans  Press  you  are  tak- 
ing the  direct  road  to  the  at- 
tention of  these  people. 

Write  for  rates  and  sample 
copy. 

WOMANS  PRESS 

600   Lexington  Ave. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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made  with  100  per  cent  supreme  service 
and  solid  satisfaction  free. 

15.  What  should  you  say  to  a  dealer 
who  is  always  hollering  for  "lower 
prices"?  In  a  diplomatic  manner,  tell 
him  to  stop  kidding  himself;  he  doesn't 
really  want  "lower  prices" — he  wants 
higher  profits. 

16.  Is  a  dealer  really  in  earnest  when 
he  says  he  will  "buy  some  other  time"? 
No— he  is  gambling  you  won't  come 
around  "some  other  time."  Today  is 
already  yesterday  to  the  salesman  who 
is   going  to   get  that  order   tomorrow. 

17.  Is  it  my  fault  when  a  dealer 
says:  "I  can't  pay  my  old  bill  this 
trip"?  Yes.  When  you  took  his  initial 
order,  you  didn't  sell  him  your  terms 
along  with  your  goods. 

18.  What  is  usually  the  chief  reason 
a  dealer  refuses  to  buy?  Maybe  you 
talked  to  him  in  buying  lingo  instead 
of  selling  language.  He  fires  more 
"No"  excuses  for  not  buying  your  prod- 
uct than  you  can  flash  "Yes"  reasons 
why  he  should  sell  your  product. 

19.  What  are  the  six  most  essential 
qualifications  of  a  successful  salesman? 
Knowledge,  enthusiasm,  confidence, 
work,  work  and  work. 

The  old  question  mark  on  our  type- 
writer is  starting  to  wiggle  with  weari- 
ness.    Let's   stop. 

Don't  hesitate  to  shoot  in  some  more 
queries.  We  can  all  learn  from  each 
other. 

Yours,   readytohelp, 
Frank  Trufax. 


"Wet  Rubber  Slips" 

[CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE    24] 

safety.  This  scare  copy — negative  ap- 
peal advertising — is  to  a  large  extent 
institutional.  Just  as  safety  is  the 
cause  for  the  existence  of  the  non-skid 
chain,  so  is  safety  the  cause  and  justi- 
fication for  the  type  of  Weed  advertis- 
ing. "Wet  rubber  slips,"  declares  the 
American  Chain  Company,  and  scien- 
tific tests  amplify  this  bald  declaration 
with  the  statement  that  wet  rubber  is 
the  most  slippery  material  in  the  world, 
even  as  dry  rubber  is  the  least  slippery. 
Logically,  then,  the  more  people  to  use 
tire  chains  in  wet  weather,  the  fewer 
skidding  accidents  there  will  be — 
which  is,  perhaps,  the  reason  that  an 
American  Chain  advertisement  which 
featured  skidding  and  did  not  once 
mention  the  name  Weed  proved  more 
satisfactory  to  the  company  than  any 
of  the  positive  appeal  insertions  that 
featured  Weed  altogether.  (Inciden- 
tally, statistics  prove  that  there  is  a 
larger  percentage  of  skidding  accidents 
in  summer  than  in  winter.  Here  is  an- 
other general  misconception  which 
Weed  is  endeavoring  to  destroy:  the 
slipperiness  of  wet  rubber  tires  rather 
than  snow  and  ice  present  the  greatest 
danger.) 

So  the  American  Chain  Company  has 
returned  to  the  negative  appeal.  The 
advertising  has  been  tested  in  every 
way  that  has  proved  practical  to  test 


Your  Consumer  Campaign 
with  Trade  Publicity 
fir  Sample  (b/ries  addresv 
KNIT  GOODS  PUBLISHING  CORP 

» Worth  Street  New  York  City 
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At  the  conclusion  of 
each  volume  an  in- 
dex will  be  published  and  mailed 
to  you. 


HOTEL  ST.  JAMES 


109-113    West   45th   St..    New    York    City 

M  idway     between     F  ifth    Avenue    and     Broadway 

An    hotel    of    quiet    dignity,     having    the    atmosphere 

and     appointments     of    a     well-conditioned     home. 

M  u  ch     fa  vored     by    women     t  ra  vel  i  ng     without     escort. 

3   minutes'   walk   to  40   theatres   and   all   best   shops 

Rates    and    booklet    on    application. 

W.     JOHNSON    QUINN 


PROVE  IT! 
SHOW  THE  LETTER' 


if  your  salesman  could  show  skeptical  prospects  the 
testimonial  letters  and  orders  received  from  satis- 
fied customers,  it  would  remove  doubt  and  get  the 
order.  Don't  leave  testimonial  letters  lying  Idle 
in  your  flies — give  them  to  your  men  and  increase 
your   sales   thru   their   use. 

Writ*   for    samples   and   prices 
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Jewish  Daily  Forward,  New  York 


United    States.       A    Home    paper    of    distinction, 
result    producer    of    undisputed    merit.       Carries     the 
largest     volume     of     local     and     national     advertising 
Renders    effective    merchandising    service.       Hates    on 
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Do  Mill  Men  Read 
Textile  Papers  ? 

1,047  managers  of  textile  mills  replied 
to  a  question  submitted  by  Ernst  &. 
Ernst  as  follows: 

question- 
Do  you  keep  in  touch  with  improvements 
and  recent  developments  in  machinery 
and  mill  equipment  through  the  textile 
pages  1 

ANSWER— 


North 

South 

West 

Total 

Per  Cent 

Yes 

652 

268 

42 

962 

91.9 

No 

70 

12 

3 

85 

8.1 

722 

280 

45 

1047 

) 


Analyzed  as  to  size,  the  962  Yes  answers 
are  from  executives  controlling  over 
99%  of  the  machinery  represented  in 
the  total  number  of  replies. 


T&tile'fifadd 

Largest  net  paid   circulation  and  at  the 
highest  subscription  price  in  the  textile  field 

334  FOURTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 
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Rate   for   advertisements    inserted    in   this   department   is    36    cents    a    line — 6    pt.    type, 
charge  $1.80.        Forms  close  Saturday  noon  before  date  of  issue. 


Multigraphing 

Position  Jf  anted 

Quality    and    Quantity    Multigraphing, 

Addressing,    Filling    In,    Folding.    Etc. 

DEHAAN    CIRCULAR    LETTER  OO.,    INC. 

120   W.   42nd    St..    New   York   City 

Telephone  Wis.  S483 

A    TRADE    PAPER    SALES    EXECUTIVE 

AVAILABLE 

A    managing    sales    executive    of    an    established 

and    highly    successful   group   of   Trade    Papers    is 

available  January   1st. 

This  man  has  been  a  successful  advertising  man- 
ager,   sales    manager    and    advertising    agent — for 
the  last  four   years   he   has   built    up   an   enviable 
reputation     as     a     salesman     of     Business     Paper 
Space.     Broad    gauged,   enthusiastic,    experienced, 
he  is  looking  for  a  big  job,   bigger  than   he   has 
now.       Address    Box    No.    428,    Advertising    and 
Selling.  9   East  38th  St.,   New  York   City. 

Help   Wanted — Salesmen 

Press  Clippings 

If  you  can 
SELL — here's 

ASSOCIATED    CLIPPING    BUREAUS 

offers     reliable     National     or    regional     newspape 
reading    service — General    offices,     One    Terrace 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Representatives 

your  big  chance! 

The     Mid-dishade     Company,     Inc.,     world's 
largest    "sergical    specialists,    operating    on 
blue  serge  suits  only"  need  a  capable  repre- 
sentative  for  open   territory.      We   want   to 
turn    this    territory    over    to    a    man    who 
thinks   enough   of   it  to   live   in   it.      It  mat- 
ters   not    what    he   sold    before — battleships 

SOME    MAGAZINE    PUBLISHER 
NEEDS    OUR    SERVICE 
Systematic   and   intensive  work   combined   with   a 
large       acquaintance       among      advertisers      and 
agencies    is    required    to    secure    business    for    the 
best    magazines.       We    are    prepared    to    do    such 
work    for    a    good    growing    publication.      Address 
Box    No.    419,    Advertising    and    Selling,    9    East 
38th  St.,  New  York   City. 

or  beans — just  so  he  can  SELL.     If  he  can, 
the    opportunity     is    important    enough     to 
tempt    a    man    who    can    earn    real    money. 

Business  Opportunities 

thing    else    that    will    allow    us    to    size   you 
up.      All  information   will   be   held   in   strict 
confidence. 

THE   MIDDISHADE   COMPANY,    INC. 

New   Bulletin    of    Publishing    Properties   for    Sale 
just    out.     Send    for    your    copy.       Harris-Dibble 
Company,  345   Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

MIDDISHADE  BLOCK — DICKINSON, 

SOUTH  30th,   REED   &   SOUTH   31st  STS., 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Miscellaneous 

BOUND  VOLUMES 
A  bound  volume  of  Advertising  and  Selling  makes 
a  handsome  and  valuable  addition  to  your  library. 
They  are  bound  in  black  cloth  and  die-stamped  in 

Position  Wanted 

index,   cross-filed   under  title  of  article  and  name 
of    author   making  it   valuable   for    reference   pur- 
poses.       The    cost    ("which    includes    postage)    is 
$5.00    per   volume.     Send    vour   check    to    Adver- 
tising  and    Selling,    9    East    38th    St.,    New   York 
City. 

Young    Advertising    Assistant    seeks    better    con- 
nection.     Even    tempered    and    thorough.      Avail- 
able January  1st.     Address  Box  No.  431,  Adver- 
tising  and   Selling,   9   East   38th    St.,    New    York 
City. 

BINDERS 

Use  a  binder  to  preserve  your  file  of  Advertising 
and    Selling    copies    for    reference.         Stiff    cloth 
covered  covers,  and  die-stamped  in  gold  lettering, 
each    holding    approximately    9    issues,    $1.85    in 
eluding  postage.     Send  vour  Check  to  Advertising 
and  Selling.   9   F.ast  38th  St..  New  York   City. 

copy  of  this  nature,  and  the  results 
have  satisfied  the  officials  that  they 
are  pursuing  the  right  course.  The 
more  the  advertising  pictures  the  con- 
sequences of  skidding,  the  better  the 
result — within  certain  limitations,  of 
course,  for  there  can  be  no  denying  that 
the  negative  appeal  can  be  grossly 
abused.  Weed  is  selling  safety  and  the 
whole  non-skid  chain  industry  inciden- 
tally. At  least  one  competitor  has  re- 
cently come  out  with  an  advertisement 
along  the  same  general  lines,  and  Weed 
rises  to  welcome  it.  The  more  adver- 
tising of  this  sort  put  out,  the  more 
chains  will  be  used  in  wet  weather  or 
when  roads  are  covered  with  snow  and 
ice,  instead  of  being  left  under  seats 
and  in  garages  where  they  cannot  per- 
form their  vital  mission. 

Yes,  the  simple  proof  is  that  scare 
copy  is  the  only  kind  of  copy  that  jars 
some  of  us  out  of  our  complacent  self- 
sufficiency,  our  fixed  habits  of  careless- 
ness, our  blind  delusions  that  we  will 
get  through  somehow,  our  disposition 
to  take  gamblers'  risks.  Wet  rubber 
slips  and  will  continue  to  slip,  psycho- 
logical theories  notwithstanding. 

Why  Don't  the  Cotton 
Growers  Advertise? 

[CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE    25 1 

bons";  gorgeous  and  glorious  ribbons 
that  had  brought  back  a  new  charm  to 
feminine  apparel.  So  the  Paris  Herald 
exploited  the  news,  and  the  cables 
carried  the  propaganda  of  ribbons 
to  every  American  publication,  and 
ribbons  became  the  leading  feature 
of  the  new  season.  Ribbon  coun- 
ters, which  had  shrunk  into  tiny 
corners  in  stores,  bloomed  out  into 
great  open  spaces  and  main  aisle  dis- 
plays, and  ribbon  looms  ran  at  full 
time  in  American  mills — all  because 
"creative  brains,"  backed  by  clever 
publicity  and  advertising,  had  been  re- 
quisitioned to  save  a  dormant  industry. 

One  cannot  sit  at  a  typewriter  and 
say  whether  the  way  to  sell  twenty 
million  bales  of  cotton  during  the  com- 
ing year  is  to  create  a  style  furore,  or 
a  design  development,  that  will  bring 
about  a  new  fashion  stampede  for 
cottons,  or  whether  some  other  public 
desire  shall  be  developed.  It  might  be 
found  that  the  big  way  to  success  was 
through  a  chemist's  laboratory,  and  the 
invention  of  some  commodity,  made  of 
raw  cotton,  that  would  be  of  general 
public  demand,  used  in  every  home, 
or  on  every  automobile,  as  soon  as  ad- 
vertising told  the  big  news. 

But,  in  view  of  the  common  knowl- 
edge of  the  power  of  advertising  to 
create  public  desire  for  things,  and  to 
change  and  multiply  public  habits  of 
buying  and  using  them,  it  seems  rather 
weak  and  futile  on  the  part  of  business 
men,  farm  publications,  cotton  growers 
and  legislators  to  give  consideration  to 
destruction  by  arson,  or  the  stagnation 
of  hoarding  a  surplus,  when  the  one 
great     open     road     to     profitable     and 
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pvISPLAY  advertis- 
^^^  ing  forms  of  Ad- 
vertising and  Selling 
close  12  days  preceding 
the  date  of  issue. 

Classified  advertising 
forms  are  held  open  un- 
til the  Saturday  before 
the  publication  date. 

Thus,  space  reserva- 
tions and  copy  for  dis- 
play advertisements  to 
appear  in  the  Dec.  15th 
issue  must  reach  us  not 
later  than  Dec.  4th. 
Classified  advertise- 
ments will  be  accepted 
up  to  Saturday,  Dec. 
11th. 
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Ajax  Photo  Print  Co 78 

Akron  Beacon  Journal    12 

All   Fiction  Field 71 

American   Lumberman    82 

Architectural  Record,  The   74 
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Baker's    Helper     82 

Baker's    Weekly    82 
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" — has  proved 
to  be  just  what  the  men 
wanted — " 

Berry  Brothers 


For  3  Generations  the 
BERRY  WAGON 


The  Pyramid    Sales   Portfolio 


more  new  accoi 
old  customers, 
Better  still,  n 
written  by  Mr. 
Manager: 


elling  more  to  the 
'  writes  Berry  Brothers, 
ad  for  yourself  the  letter 
C.    L.    Forgey,    Advertising 


"The  Pyramid  Sales  Portfolio  you  built 
for  us  was  demonstrated  at  our  recent 
sales  convention  and  has  proved  to  be 
just    what    the    men    wanted.       Now    that 


opening  new  accounts 
and  more,  they  are  selling  more  of  our 
line    to    their    old    customers. 

"This,  of  course,  is  brought  about 
thru  the  fact  that  they  have  a  complete 
story     visualized     which     strengthe 


"To  work  without  a  demonstration 
such  as  this  portfolio  is  like  playing 
ball    without    a    ball. 


"We  want   to  thank  you   again  for 
very     good    co-operation     in    planning 

bringing     this     sales     presentation     t 
reality." 


Complete     information     will     be     gladly 
furnished    upon    request. 


yramid-Sales 

U.  S.  Patent  No.  1577697 


% 


Italian. 

Michigan 
Book   Binding   Company 

Schmidt     Power     Bldg.,  Detroit,     Michigan 


prompt  distribution  of  the  entire  cotton 
crop  is  through  advertising. 

It  would  seem  strange  that  business 
men  and  legislators  would  be  ignorant 
of  advertising  possibilities.  Perhaps 
many  of  them  do  not  realize  that  the 
advertising  guild  draws  to  it,  by  a  law 
of  natural  affinity,  men  and  women  who 
possess  brains  of  creative  imagination, 
to  whom  problems  of  this  nature  are 
the  natural  day's  work. 

Advertising  today  is  not  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  writing  lurid  copy  to  be  com- 
bined with  spectacular  pictures  and 
published  in  double  pages  all  over  the 
continent — as  some  people  seem  to 
think  it  is.  The  advertising  expert 
who  should  be  chosen  for  this  vital  as- 
signment would  call  to  him  a  group  of 
experts  covering  all  angles  of  the  field, 
from  producers',  distributors'  and  con- 
sumers' points  of  view.  He  would 
start  with  a  thorough  survey  of  all 
conditions. 

Whether  cotton  would  be  suggested 
for  fence  posts,  wall  boards,  writing 
paper  of  a  new  kind,  furniture,  rugs, 
automobile  seats,  wheels,  road  beds,  car 
bumpers,  a  new  fashion  in  draperies 
or  a  style  would  depend  upon  the  re- 
sults of  the  survey  and  study  by  a  wide 
board  of  experts. 

And  the  cost?  Only  such  as  every 
successful  national  advertiser  ap- 
propriates as  a  normal  cost  of  doing 
business. 


Your  Health,  Sir 

[continued  from   page  301 

tory  copy  under  each  drawing.  With 
the  name  of  the  product  there  was 
always  included  the  brownie  and  fairy 
that  had  long  figured  in  Bristol-Myers 
advertising,  and  now  gave  the  proper 
continuity  for  those  with  long  but  not 
agile  memories  who  might  otherwise 
be  puzzled  by  the  new  dress  of  an  old 
friend.  The  copy  under  each  toast  was 
written  by  a  former  publisher  of  Mex- 
ico City,  driven  out  by  the  Carranza 
regime  to  become  the  leading  writer  of 
Spanish  cinema  captions  for  the  Amer- 
ican studios.  He  worked  in  immediate 
conjunction  with  Messaguer,  and  the 
product  of  typewriter  and  pencil  was 
consequently  happily  synchronized. 

And  the  Moral?  Well,  if  there  must 
be  one  it  can  be  had.  The  exporter 
who  heeds  the  well-worn  aphorism  that 
one  must  cater  to  the  native  spirit  of 
one's  far-off  customers  will  reap  a  rich 
reward  even  before  he  gets  to  heaven. 


Baltimore  Better  Business 
Bureau  Holds  Elections 

AT  its  annual  elections,  the  Balti- 
more Better  Business  Bureau  elect- 
ed the  following  for  office  during  the 
coming  year:  Frederick  P.  Stieff,  pres- 
ident; E.  Lester  Muller,  vice-president, 
and  Norman  Parrott,  secretary-treas- 
urer. Robert  W.  Test  and  W.  T.  Bo- 
hannan  are  managing  director  and  as- 
sistant managing  director  of  the  bu- 
reau, respectively. 


TESTIMONIALS 


Speaking    of    testlmonla 

'■/  don't  sec  htno  ivoii  di 

utmost    before   ire    rralize    the   Utters   have    been   turned 

over   to  you.     Real    service." 

Let    us    prove    that    for    you.       You    want    photostats 

when   you   want    'em.      We   get   them    to    you. 

Commerce     Photo 

80    Maiden   Lane 


LUMBERMEN 

offer  power  plant  equipment  and 
mill  accessory  firms;  buildingma- 
terial  and  truck  manufacturers  a 
big  sales  field.    For  surveys  ask 

Amerlran|wnl)wtian 

Est.  1873  "  CHICAGO.  ILL 


'"TkSHSl'ZZ-'^  Published 

yS^AfkCHICAbC  Twiee-a-month 

Bakers'  Helper  has  been  of  practical 
service  to  bakery  owners  for  nearly  40 
years.     Over  75%   of  its  readers  renew 


Folded  Edge  Duckine  and  Fibre  Signs 

Cloth  and  Paraffine  Signs 

Lithographed  Outdoor  and  Indoor 

Displays 

THE  JOHN  IGELSTROEM  COMPANY 

Maasillon,  Ohio        Good  Salesmen  Wanted 


1H..U.MM.I! 

llllW* 

Send   10c  for  proofs  500 
cuts  and  plans  for  mak- 
ing your  ads  pay  better. 

SELLING  AID 

616    V    Michigan    Ave.,    Chicago 

Bakers  Weekly  &,w  York' ci& 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE — 4S  West  4Sth  St. 
CHICAGO    OFFICE— 343   S.    Dearborn    St. 

Maintaining  a  complete  research  laboratory 
and  experimental  bakery  for  determining  the 
adaptability  of  products  to  the  baking  industry. 
Also  a  Research  Merchandising  Department, 
furnishing   statistics  and   sales   analysis   data. 


Don't  miss  an  issue  of 
Advertising  &  Selling 
Send  in  your  old  and 
new  address  one  week 
before  the  change  is  to 
take  effect. 


yori  x 
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A  Real 
Christmas 

Gift  for 
Customers 


Personal  Record  Book  for 
Sales  Executives 


J.    L.    Lawrence, 
Tampa    Hardware    Co.,    Tampa,    Florida. 

"We  have  received  quite  a  number  of  compli- 
ments about  it  from  the  executives  to  whom 
we  presented  it  last  Christmas."  Laurence 
Biker,      Olstead.      Perrin     &      Leffingwell.      Inc. 

"We  take  this  opportunity  of  complimenting 
you  on  thi3  Record  Book.  It  certainly  is  a 
dandy."     W.     R.    Patterson,    Pabst    Corp. 

"I  have  found  the  Information  1 
sonal  Record  Book  to  be  of  great  value,  espe 
dally  the  list  of  railroad  fares,  pullman  rates 
and  the  index  to  county  buying  power.  Th< 
latter  has  been  very  helpful  in  planning  oui 
sales  work  and  in  the  routing  of  our  repr< 
sentatives."  R.  S.  Ware,  Fifth  Avenue  Corset 
Co. 

"We  received  very  many  favorable  comments 
on  this  book,  as  a  gift,  from  many  of  our 
customers."    R.    P.    Winberg.    Mueller   Brass   Co. 

"This  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  copy  of 
your  Personal  Record  Book  and  I  was  amazed 
at  the  volume  of  valuable  data  you  had  com- 
piled and  the  concise  form  in  which  it  appeared. 


THIS  beautiful,  sheepskin  bound,  gold  edge  and  stamped  book  brings 
together  a  wide  variety  of  information  and  tabulated  data  that  is  useful 
to  any  busy  executive  all  through  the  year.  It  provides  also  a  group  of  well 
organized  pages  that  enable  the  executive  to  keep  a  perfect  record  of  his 
daily  engagements,  income  tax  deductions,  business  accomplishments,  insur- 
ance and  other  personal  records.  Most  useful  book  ever  developed  for  sales 
executives. 


Partial  List  of  Contents 


Hour    by    Hour    Record    of    Engagements 

Mileage     between    important    Cities — also    telegraph 

rates,    telephone    rates,    fares,    etc. 
Itemized    Record    of    Income 
Record  of  Deductions  from  Income  Tax 
Months    When    Business    is    Best    in    Principal    Cities 
Record    of    Monthly    Expense    as    Compared    with 

Budget 
Peak   Seasons   in   Different    Lines   of  Bus'ness 
Kecnrl    r.f   Life   Insurance   Policies   and  Payments 
Best    Hotels,    with    number  of    rooms    in   300    cities 
Two  Tear    Comparative   Sales   Totals   by   Items 
State     Laws     Relating     to     Collections     and     Chattel 

Mortgages 


Records 
Digest   of   State  Trade-Mark   Laws;    Copyright  Laws; 

Legal    Protection    of    Ideas ;    Foreign    Trade-Mark 

Laws,    etc 
State    Count    of    Dealers    and    Jobbers    In    Principal 

Fields 
Comparative     Costs     of     Doing     Business     in     Various 


Population   and   Index    Buying  Po 

in  U.    S. 
Table  of   Selling   Prices  Based   o 


er  of   All  Counties 
Costs   to  Get   Net 


Please  accept  my  congratulatio 
splendid  accomplishment."  S. 
St.    Louis    Post-Dispatch. 


M.     Chambers, 


In   Special    Chri*tm;is   Shipping   Cartons,   $5. 
Dozen  or   More,    $4.50   each;    100   or  More,    S4. 
araped    in    gold    on    black    sheepskin    cover    35c    extra 


THE  DARTNELL  CORPORATION 


Publishers  of  Sales  Management  Magazine  and  Monthly  Sert'i 
4664  Ravenswood  Ave. 
CHICAGO 


Other  Dartnell  Activities 

The  Dartnell  Corporation  will  serve  more  than  50,000  sales  exec- 
utives during  1926  through  such  productions  as  reports  on  sales 
management  subjects,  surveys,  manuals  for  salesmen,  the  Dartnell 
Service  for  sales  executives,  Sales  Management  Magazine,  investi- 
gations of  special  sales  subjects,  monthly  campaigns  and  contests 
for  increasing  sales,  salesmen's  data  books,  special  summer  sales 
campaigns,  and  other  Dartnell  productions.     Ask  for  catalog. 
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How 

Advertising 

Men  Keep 

Posted 

^^  O  longer  is  it  nec- 
essary to  consult 
many  sources  for  the 
news  of  advertising. 

READ 
THE   NEWS   DIGEST 

Changes   in   Personnel 
New  Advertising  Accounts 
Publication    Appointments 
Changes      in      Advertising 
Accounts 

Changes  in  Address 
Are  all  reported  in 
The  News  Digest 

The  News  Digest  bound 
as  a  separate  section  at 
the  back  of  this  issue  will 
keep  you  up  to  date  on 
all  changes. 

If  you  are  not  receiving 
Advertising  and  Selling 
regularly  the  attached 
coupon  makes  it  an  easy 
matter  for  you  to  get 
each  issue. 

One   Year's    Subscription 

(Including   the   News   Digest) 

#3.00 

ADVERTISING     AND     SELLING 

<»  East  38th   St.,   New  York 
Please  enter   my  subscription   for  one 
year  at  #3.00. 

D  Check  Enclosed  □  Send  Bill 

Name  . 

Position 

Company 

Address 

City      

State    

Canada    #3.50  Foreign    #4.00 

A-S-12-1 


Consider  Both  Sides  in 
Publication  Discussion 

By  Harry  E.  Taylor 

of  The  Economist  Group 


MR.  LEMPERLY  is  trying  to 
solve  a  problem  which  confronts 
thousands  of  other  men  who 
want  to  give  courteous  consideration 
to  those  who  call  and  who  would  like  to 
maintain  contacts  that  might  possibly 
be  valuable,  but  whose  time  is  largely 
taken  up  by  solicitors'  "calls,"  leaving 
little  of  it  left  for  the  real  work  that 
their  job  calls  for.  Undoubtedly  he 
has  weighed  the  assets  and  the  liabili- 
ties involved  in  his  policy,  and  probably 
he  has  made  the  announcement  with 
reluctance  and  even  misgiving.  I  don't 
think  he  has  found  the  answer  and  I 
doubt  if  he  himself  feels  sure  that  he 
has. 

Publishers  and  their  representatives 
should  see  in  Mr.  Lemperly's  announce- 
ment a  grave  reflection  upon  them- 
selves— and  these  reflections  should  not 
be  charged  to  Mr.  Lemperly  but  rather 
to  themselves.  The  business  man  can- 
not afford  to  waste  his  time  even  to 
maintain  a  reputation  for  courtesy.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  business  man  does 
not  consider  his  time  wasted  with  the 
man  who  gives  him  a  quid  pro  quo.  The 
advertising  manager  does  not,  as  a 
rule,  look  upon  it  as  a  waste  of  time  if 
the  publisher's  representative  can  con- 
tribute to  his  worth-while  information, 
or  help  in  his  analysis  of  his  trade  or 
his  industry,  or  help  in  the  solution  of 
his  advertising  and  merchandising 
plans,  or  suggest  trains  of  thought  that 
have  practical  bearing. 

I  know  of  many  representatives  in 
the  trade  and  industrial  fields,  who  are 
constantly  contributing  much  to  the  de- 
velopment of  advertising  successes  in 
their  respective  industries,  who  are 
welcomed  by  manufacturers  and  adver- 
tising agents  alike;  and  who  probably 
do  their  best  work  with  the  manufac- 
turer whose  language  they  know  and 
who  in  turn  understands  the  business 
paper  better  than  his  advertising 
agent  does. 

I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  certain  representatives 
will  still  continue  to  see  Mr.  Lemperly 
as  they  always  have  because  he  has 
doubtless  found  among  his  "callers"  at 
least  a  few  such  men  as  I  have  above 
referred  to.  If  that  is  correct,  I  wish 
the  announcement  had  been  made  on 
some  such  basis  because  such  an  an- 
nouncement would  have  been  of  profit 
to  The  Sherwin-Williams  Company,  of 
help  to  Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald,  of 
encouragement  to  constructive  publish- 
ers, and  of  benefit  to  the  entire  adver- 
tising world. 

For  any  man  to  shut  himself  off  from 


direct  contacts  with  those  men  whose 
entire  lives  are  spent  in  his  industry 
or  its  relationships,  men  who  have  more 
chances  than  he  has  to  see  the  develop- 
ments that  are  taking  place,  men  whose 
editorial  divisions  behind  them  are  real 
motivating  forces  in  their  industries, 
to  do  that  is  a  mistake  and  it  is  an  in- 
justice to  the  publisher  because  we  do 
after  all  have  certain  mutual  obliga- 
tions that  go  along  with  our  industrial 
relationships. 

THE  business  publisher  particularly 
is  in  that  position  where  the  manu- 
facturer and  producer  better  under- 
stands him,  his  functions,  and  his  place 
in  the  advertising  world  as  well  as  the 
merchandising  world  than  does  the  ad- 
vertising agent,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions. This  I  say  with  no  reflections  on 
any  agent.  The  advertising  agent  is  or- 
ganized to  do  certain  specific  things; 
he  is  constantly  organizing  to  do  more  I 
and  more  of  the  things  needful  for 
sales  promotion;  but  the  very  nature 
of  his  work  and  his  organization  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  that  specialized  i 
thought  or  industrial  background  or 
merchandising  concept  in  a  given  line 
that  is  natural  to  the  manufacturer 
and  to  the  business  paper  publisher  in 
that  field.  A  triangular  relationship 
between  an  advertiser  and  his  agent 
and  worth-while  business  publishers  of 
his  field  would  be  far  more  productive 
than  if  one  of  these  links  were  cut. 

However  fine  may  be  the  relation- 
ship between  the  business  publisher 
and  the  advertising  agent  and  however 
thoroughly  each  may  undertake  to  un- 
derstand and  to  interpret  the  other  and 
to  work  together,  there  is  still  a  lost 
opportunity  for  the  manufacturer  if 
the  business  paper  representative  may 
not  have  contact  with  him — provided  of 
course  that  the  publisher  is  giving 
something  and  not  merely  holding  out 
his  hand  to  get  something. 

In  the  textile  field,  with  which  I  am 
particularly  concerned,  I  recall  few 
cases  where  the  advertising  agent  has 
not  welcomed  our  contact  with  the 
manufacturer.  In  some  cases  the  agent 
has  himself  established  for  us  that  con- 
tact with  the  manufacturer  who  had 
taken  somewhat  the  same  position 
taken  by  Mr.  Lemperly. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  who  may 
thoughtlessly  follow  The  Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Company's  announced  policy  will 
continue  to  do  so  long;  and  I  write  this 
letter  as  a  "Stop,  Look  and  Listen"  sign 
to  those  who  may  be  thinking  of  put- 
ting up  "Verboten."  There  are  two 
sides  to  every  wall. 
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COMPLETE  SERVICE 


In  answer  to  the  increasing  number  of  inquiries 
concerning  the  scope  of  our  work — and  in  the  hope 
that  many  similar  unasked  questions  will  be  an- 
swered at  the  same  time — we  list  herewith  our 
complete  service: 

Engravings  in  Black  and  White,  and  Color. 

Drawings  and  Retouching. 

Ben  Day  Plates. 

Matrices,  Wet  and  Dry. 

Electrotypes,  Stereotypes,  etc. 

Typography. 

Printing. 

All  of  this  service,  with  exception  of  the  art  work, 
is  available  twenty-four  hours  a  day.  Gotham  is 
the  only  photo-engraving  establishment  in  New 
York  which  has  complete  facilities  at  your  disposal 
any  hour  of  the  day  or  night. 

May  we  respectfully  enter  a  claim  to  your  con- 
sideration? 


The  GOTHAM   PHOTO-ENGRAVING  CO.,  Inc. 

229  West  28th  St.  New  York  City 

Telephone :  Longacre  3595 
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<7?v  SPRINGFIELD 

—  we  find  the  buying  center  for  the  industries  of  western  Massachu- 
setts. Within  a  15-mile  radius  are  half  a  dozen  manufacturing  com- 
munities whose  products  have  world-wide  distribution.  Business 
executives  in  the  Springfield  market  direct  the  operations  of  800  fac- 
tories, producing  material-handling  and  storage  equipment,  automo- 
biles, motor-cycles,  magnetos,  motors,  firearms,  furnaces,  wire,  tools, 
and  other  products  valued  at  over  $325,000,000  annually. 

And  81.8%  of  the  entire  Springfield  circulation  of  SE"«||pp{|5spii  is 
among  the  executives  who  dictate  policies  and  approve  purchases. 


PROPRIETARY 


CORPORATE  OFFICIALS 

Presidents  67 

Vice-Presidents 24 

Treasurers 29 

Secretaries  of  Corporations 1 

Bank  Cashiers 1 

OPERATIVE  EXECUTIVES 

General  Managers  and  Assistant 

General  Managers . .  ■ 48 

Office  Managers 16 

Sales  and  Advertising  Managers '4 


Superintendents  and  General  Foremen. ...  14 

Professional  Men 14 

Comptrollers,  Auditors  and 

Accountancy  Executives 11 

Purchasing  Agents 8 

Financial  Executives 2 

Credit  Managers  1 

Traffic  Managers 1 

Secretaries     Chamber  of  Commerce  1 

Sub-total  (81.8%) 339 

OPERATING  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 

Salesmen 28 

Off  Ice  Employees 10 

Miscellaneous 37 

Total  (100%) 414 


Because  its  circulation  is  concentrated  on  the  buying  points  of  business, 
■n, MACAumT^m ess  offers  advertisers  an  ideal  key  to  any  busuiess  market. 


CHICAGO 


"The MAGAZINE  of  BUSINESS 


NEW  YORK 


J his  is  the  eighth  of  a  series  of  analyses  of  circulation  in  typical  cities.    If  you  missed  the  first  seven  analyses,  write  for  copies   today! 
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The  NEWS  DIGEST 

A  complete  digest  of  the  news  of  advertising  and  selling  is  here  compiled 
for  quick  and  convenient  reference  5^  The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive 
items  of  news  for  inclusion  in  this  department  5<^  Address  Advertising 
and  Selling,  Number  Nine  East  Thirty-eighth  Street,  New  York  City 


CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Vow  Associated  With  Position 

Fretl   C.  Selby Tinimons   Radio   Products    Corp..   Philadelphia Tracy-Parry    Co.,   Phila Icc't  Executive 

Adv.  Mgr. 
Paul   Cornell    Hommann,  Tardier  &   Cornell,  Inc.,  New  York.  ..  .Resigned 

Vice-Pres. 
Frank  P.  Loomis   Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  Chicago,  In  Charge  of  Adv..  .The   Grizzard   System    of       In  Charge  of  Adv. 

Dept America    

R.W.Porter Splitdorf    Electrical    Co.,    Newark,    N.    J.,    Radio 

Sales    Mgr Same   Company    Gen.  Sales   Mgr. 

W.    S.   Epply Hammermill  Paper  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.,   Resigned 

Sales  Mgr. 

C.    B.    Chabot Hammermill  Paper  Co.,  Erie,  Pa Same   Company    Adv.    Mgr.    &    Dir    of    Dis- 

Adv.  Mgr.  tribution 

A.   L.   McNamara Robinson-Eschner  Agency,   Erie,  Pa Topics    Pub.    Co Adv.    Mgr. 

New  York 
V.   J.   Rogers Topics  Pub.  Co.,  New  York,  Adv.  Mgr Same   Company    Sales   Mgr. 

C.  V.   Welch Moser  &  Cotins,  Utica,  N.  Y Same   Company    Space  Buyer 

Contract  &  Order  Dept. 
Philip    0.    Deitsch Better   Business   Bureau Johnson   Motor  Co Vice-Pres.    &    Dir.    of    Sales 

Mgr.,  Trade  Relations  Dept.                                               So.   Bend,  Ind. 
R.  F.  Shults General  Outdoor  Adv.  Co Joseph    Richards    Co., In  Charge  of  Outdoor  Adv. 

Mgr.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Branch  Inc. 

A.   J.    Gerlach Kearney  &  Trecker,  Milwaukee,  Adv.  Mgr Sterling   Motor   Truck Adv.  &  Sales  Pro.  Mgr. 

Co.,  Milwaukee 
Edward   S.  Morse Pacific   Mills,  New  York    Same   Company    Ass't   in  Charge   of  Adv. 

Adv.  &  Sales  Pro.  Staff 
E.  Kent  Mitchel H.  E.  Lesan  Adv.  Co.,  New  York Pacific  Mills,  New  York Ass't    in    Charge    of    Field 

Acc't  Executive  Service 

Gordon    Alexander.  . .  .Tom  H.  Barlel  Co.,  Detroit,  Pro.  Mgr Grenell  Adv.  Agcy Member    of   Staff 

Detroit 

Douglas   A.   Patterson.  .Lee  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Adv.  Mgr Health    Products    Corp., Adv.    Mgr. 

Newark,  N.  J. 
Charles   S.   Robbins.  . .  .Wadsworth,  Howland  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass Same   Company    Sec'y  &  Ass't  Gen.  Mgr. 

Ass't  Treas.  &  Pur.  Agent 
A.  P.  Hittl Wadsworth,  Howland  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass Same   Company    Sales  Mgr. 

Ass't  Sales  Mgr. 
William   E.   Brooks. . .  .Wadsworth,  Howland  &  Co.,  Inc..  Boston,  Mass Same   Company    Industrial  Sales  Mgr. 

Traveling  Sales  Mgr. 
Seymour    Soule     Wadsworth.  Howland  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass Same   Company    Sales   Development   Mgr. 

Adv.  Mgr. 

T.  J.  Macfarlaii'  Mitchell  Specialty   Co.,  Philadelphia    Wholesale  Direct  Tailors,.      Ass't  Adv.  Mgr. 

Buffalo 

E.  L.  Hill   ''Globe-Democrat,"  St.   Louis    General  Outdoor  Adv.  Co..  .Sales  Staff 

Chicago 
Norman    C.   Marshall    ."Journal."   Shreveport,   La.,   Adv.  Mgr "News,"   Camden,   Ark In  Charge  of  Adv.  Dept 

D.  E.   Caesar    H.  E.  Lesan  Adv.  Agcy.,  Chicago   Ruthrauff   &   Ryan,   Inc Member  of  Staff 

Chicago 

Charles   Daniel    New  York   Review  Publishing   Co.,  New  York    Seligsberg  Co.,  New  York  .Mgr.  Times  Square  Offia 

Business  Mgr. 

L.   L.   Roddy    The  Dayton  Pump  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio    The  Robbins  &  Pearson   ...Member  of  Staff 

Adv.  Mgr.  Co.,  Columbus 

G.  S.   Crane    Collins-Kirk,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Space  Buyer   Campbell-Ewald   Co.,    Space  Buyer 

Detroit 

E.  M.  Lucas   '"Herald,"   Grand    Rapids,   Mich "Michigan  Tradesman,"  ....  Adv.  Staff 

Grand   Rapids 

John   I.eisk  Tail    "Discoverer,"   Columbus.   Miss..   Mgr.   Editor    D'Arcy  Adv.  Co.,  St.  Louis.  .Copy 

George   H.  Sheldon    . .  .The  Corman  Co.,  New  York   Same   Company    Vice-Pres. 

Edwin   H.   Cheney    ....Wagner   Electric    Corp..   St.   Louis    Same   Company    Sales  Mgr. 

Chicago  District   Mgr. 
M.   Grace   Elder    Henri,  Hurst   &   McDonald,   Chicago,  Copy    R.  E.  Sandmeyer  &  Co Member  of  Staff 

Chicago 

Ralph   A.  Sayres Grant   &  Wadsworth.  Inc.,  New    York    Same   Company    Vice-Pres. 

Roy   Rogers    "Chronicle,"  San   Francisco,   Adv.  Dir "News,"  Medford,  Ore Adv.  Mgr. 

Leon   E.  Haynes  DeForest-Porter   Advertising    Service,    Inc Buffalo    Forge    Co Ass't  Adv.  Mgr. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

George  C.  Van  de  Carr.The  Arthur  Crosby  Service,  New   York    A.  De  Pinna  Co.,  New  York. Adv.  Mgr. 

H.  G.  Willnus The  Intertype  Corp.,  New  York.  Scc'y Same   Company    Vice-Pres. 

John    R.    Knipfing    ....Ohio  State  University,  History  Dept Albert   Frank  &   Co Copy 

New   York 
Vincent   D.  Ely Benjamin   &   Kentnor.  Chicago Macfadden     Publications,. .  .Western  Adv.  Mgr. 

Inc.,     Chicago,     "True 

Story   Magazine" 

•Charles  Shattuck  remains  in  charge  of  the  Chicago  office  of  the  Macfadden  Publications. 
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QUALITY    in 

The  NewYork  Times 
circulation  means  — 


a  newspaper  strictly  non-returnable; 

a  circulation  gained  without  prizes,  with- 
out forcing,  without  dependence  on 
any  single  feature; 

a  circulation  without  pre-dated  editions, 
daily  or  Sunday; 

a  circulation  steadily  acquired  by  an  un- 
rivaled news  service  appealing  only  to 
the  intelligent,  alert  citizenship; 

a  circulation  unequaled  in  buying  power 
in  the  richest  market  in  the  world ; 

readers  strong  in  confidence  in  The  Times 
carefully  censored  advertising  columns, 
responsive,  discriminating. 


The  New  York  Times  circulation  daily  and  Sunday  is 
now  at  the  highest  point  in  its  history.  Net  paid  sale  daily 
more  than  370,000  copies;  Sundays,  more  than  625,000. 


$jys  $etor  furk  Stw^ 

■    few  vhere    this    highest    quality    circulation    is    distributed 

itan    district    should    send   for   "A    Study   of   the   Nciv   York 

Market"     ten  oj    the    city    and    ?■()$    suburban    towns,    population. 

retail  outlets,   ,  ■    -     IDl  f  RTJSIMG  DEPAR1  Ml  \  I,   The    Vcai    York    Times. 
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CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL  {Continued) 
Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated  With  Position 

Marion    Holbrook    ....D.  Gus  Schnieder,  Providence,  R.  I Macfadden     Publications. . . .  Adv.  Pro.  Dept. 

Inc.,     New     York,     "True 

Story  Magazine" 

C.   R.   Lawson Warner  Industries,  Ottawa,  Kan Potts-Turnbull   Adv.   Co. . .  .Acc't  Executive 

Adv.  &  Sales  Mgr.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Murray  Saunders   Olds  Motor  Works,  Detroit,  Adv.  Dept Louis  C.  Boone,  Detroit. ..  .Member  of  Staff 

J.  H.  Wilson Jarnac  et  Cie,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Pres Resigned   (Effective  Jan.  1 1 

Ralph   W.   Hobbs Northern  Pacific    Railroad,   St.   Paul Armour  &   Co.,   Chicago.  ..  .Regional  Sales  Mgr. 

Adv.  Mgr. 
Paul    T.    Irvin Greenfield  Tap  &  Die   Corp.,  Greenfield,  Mass Bemis  &   Call,   Springfield.  .In  Charge  of  Sales 

Mass. 

George  E.  Fe'ton Wadsworth,   Howland    &   Co.,   Boston Norfolk  Paint  &  Varnish ...  Pres. 

Sec'y  &  Gen.  Sales  Mgr.                                                       Co.,  Boston 
Edward     Kimball "Guard,"  Eugene,  Ore.,  Adv.  Mgr M.  C.  Mogensen  &  Co., Ass't  to  Gen.  Mgr. 

Inc.,  San  Francisco 
A.  G.  Whalev Macfadden   Publications,   Inc.,   New   York Mathewson   &  Sinclair Space  Buyer 

New  York 

F.   A.   Colton Bell  &  Howell  Co,  Chicago,  Sales  Pro Same   Company    Eastern  Mgr.  Neiv  York 

Philip    A.    Conne Saks  &  Co.,  New  York,  Vice-Pres Resigned 

C.   A.  Jones Seiberling   Rubber   Co.,   Akron,   Ohio Same   Company    Ass't  to  Sales  Mgr. 

Akron  Sales  Mgr. 
Thomas  Irwin    J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  Chicago,  Art  Dir Fuller  &  Smith,   Art  Dir. 

Cleveland 

A.  C.   Partridge Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio The  Goodyear  Tire  & Sales  Dept. 

Vice-Pres.  &  Sales  Mgr.  Rubber   Co..   Akron 

J.   W.   Kinney The  Butterick  Pub.  Co.,  New  York,  Adv.  Staff "Pictorial    Review."    Adv.  Staff 

New  York 

W.  H.   Graham Progressive    Composition   Co.,   New   York The   Conde   Nast   Press Pro.  Mgr. 

Greenwich,  Conn. 

B.  A.  Hansen Hansen  &  Co.,  San  Francisco Botsford-Constantine    Pro.  Mgr. 

Co.,  Seattle 

Harrison    R.   Baldwin.  .Hammermill  Paper  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.,   Same   Company    Sales  Mgr. 

Ass't  Sales  Mgr. 
Marie    M.    Braken Dorland  Agency,  New  York Albert  Frank  &  Co Copy 

New  York 
Henry   C.  Little Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan.  Los  Angeles Same  Company, Art  Dir. 

San   Francisco 
B.   J.   Abraham "Independent."   San    Diego,    Calif "Record."  Los   Angeles Classified  Adv.  Mgr. 

B.  Welfare    "Twin-City  Sentinel,"  Salem,  N.  C 'Journal-Star,"    Cir.  Mgr. 

Winston-Salem 

George    R.   Poole Fuller   &   Smith.   Cleveland Manning  &  Greene,   Inc.  . .  .Service  Dept. 

Cleveland 

C.  W.  Gaskell The  Intertype  Corp.,  New  York,  Vice-Pres R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  New  York.  . .  Vice-Pres. 

Laurence  R.   Melton. .  ."Globe-News,"  Amarillo,  Tex.,  Adv.  Dept J.  S.  Nugent,   Amarillo Vice-Pres.  &  Dir.  of  Sales 

Richard  Milton   Campbell-Ewald    Co.,    Chicago Brinkerhoff.  Inc.,  Chicago.  .  Member  of  Staff 

Kenneth    Ring     Chas.   H.  Touzalin   Agency,  Chicago    Brinkerhoff,  Inc.,   Chicago.  .Mem ber  of  Staff 

Robert   S.   Clary Curtis  Publishing   Co.,   Philadelphia Associated  Adv.   Agcy Sales  Pro.  Mgr. 

House  Organ  Editor  Jacksonville,   Fla. 

CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS 

Name  Address  Product  Now  Advertising  Through 

The  National   Conveyer  Co Findlay,    Ohio Coal  Storage    The   Nichols-Evans  Co,  Cleveland 

Equipment 
McKesson  &   Robbins.  Inc New  York    "Calox"  Tooth  Powder.  .The  Erickson   Co..   Inc.,  New  York 

"Analax,"     Liquid     Al- 

bolene  and  other  "McK 

&   R."  Preparations 
Furness  Bermuda  Line  New  York    Transportation    to    Is-. .   Lord  and  Thomas  &  Logan.  New  York 

lands     in     Caribbean 

Sea 
Gits  Bros.  Mfg.   Co Chicago     Oil  Cups  &  Automatic.  .Hurja-Johnson-Huwen.  Inc..  Chicago 

Oiling  Systems  for   .  . . 

Automobiles 

The   Port   Chester   Restaurant New   York    Restaurant      World  Wide  Adv.  Corp..  New  York 

Utica   Heater   Co Utica,  N.  Y "Imperial   Super    Moscr  &  Cot  ins,  Utica 

Smokeless     Boiler"     & 

"Superior  Furnace" 
Plymouth   Mfg.   Co Chicago     Gas  Saving  Devices Hurja-Johnson-Huwen.   Inc..   Chicago 

for  Automobiles 
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When  Fletcher  Montgomery 

President  of  the  Knox  Hat  Company 

Read  "Obvious  Adams" 


— He  immediately  ordered  50  copies 

to  distribute  to  business  associates 

M 


ANY  thousands  of  copies  of  this 
"little  book  with  a  big  business 
message,"  written  by  Robert  R. 
Updegraff,  have  been  bought  by  business  ex- 
ecutives during  the  ten  years  since  it  appeared 
in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post.  They  have 
placed  them  in  the  hands  of  every  one  of 
their  executives,  branch  managers,  depart- 
ment heads,  salesmen,  and  even  their  office 
workers,  because  this  simple  story  crystallizes 
one  of  the  most  important  principles  in  busi- 
ness— makes  it  graphic,  inescapable,  usable  in 
the  day's  work  all  through  a  business. 

There  is  inspiration  in  the  story  of  Obvious 
Adams.  Young  men  read  it  and  catch  a  pic- 
ture that  makes  them  want  to  knuckle  down 
to   more  effective   work.      Older   men   read   it 


and  it  somehow  clears  their  vision  and  gives 
them  a  fresh  urge  to  accomplishment. 

"Obvious  Adams"  is  a  pocket  size  book 
bound  in  cloth  with  gold-stamped  title — an 
exceedingly  attractive  little  volume  suitable 
for  presentation  purposes,  yet  it  is  sold  in 
quantities  at  prices  that  make  possible  its 
broad  distribution.  It  offers  an  ideal  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  a  Christmas  gift  for 
the  members  of  an  organization,  autographed 
by  the  head  of  the  business  or  department. 

Quantity  Price  List 

500  copies  or  more,  40c  per  copy 

100  copies  or  more,  44c   per  copy 

50  copies  or  more,   46c  per  copy 

25   copies  or  more,   48c  per  copy 

10  copies   or  more,   50c   per   copy 

Single  copies,  75c  postpaid 


KELLOGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

39  Lyman  St.  Springfield,  Mass. 
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CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS   {Continued) 

Name  Address  Product  Now  Advertising  Through 

Direct    Control   Light    Corp New   York    "Lazar"   Operating    Fred'k  A.  Spolane  Co.,  New  York 

Lights     for     Den:ists, 

Surgeons,    etc. 
American   Sales  Book   Co..   Ltd Elmira,  N.   Y Sales   Books,    W1Z Fuller  &  Smith,  Cleveland 

Registers  and  Inter- 
fold  Forms 

The  Acme  Mfg.   Co Forest    Park,    111 Acme   Pig  Coal Wade  Adv.  Agcy.,  Chicago 

National   Refrigerating   Co New   Haven,   Conn "Ice-o-lator"   Re'rig-    ....O.  S.  Tyson  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

erators 

Cornish  Wire  Works New  York   Radio  Wire   Albert   Frank  &  Co.,  New  York 

Grecian    Health    Corset    Co Chicago     Corsets    Brinckerhoff,  Inc.,   Chicago 

A.  K.  Trout  Co New  York   "Kling-Klip"  Shaving.. . .  J.  X.  Nelter,  Inc.,  New  York 

Brush  Holder 

The  Egyptian  Lacquer  Mfg.  Co New  York    "Egyptian    Lacouer" The  Corman  Co.,  New  York 

The  Moser  Fur  Co St.    Louis    Raw  Furs   Bergen  Adv.  Co.,  St.  Louis 

The  Shotwell  Mfg.  Co Chicago     "Red  Grange"  Candies.. . Reincke-Ellis  Co.,  Chicago 

The  Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co Milwaukee     Industrial    Machinery Merrill,  Price  &  Taylor,  Chicago 

Atiyeh   Bros Seattle     Oriental    Rugs Milne-Ryan-Gibson,  Inc.,  Seattle 

The  Mendel-Dmcker  Co Cincinnati    "MendelTrunx"     Porter-Eastman-Byrne  Co.,  St.  Louis 

(Effective  Jan.  1) 

The  Atlantic  Gypsum  Products  Co. .  .Boston     Gypsum   Wall   Board Wolcott  &  Holcomb,  Inc.,  Boston 

Hotel    Missouri    St.  Louis,  Mo Hotel     The  John  Ring  Adv.  Co.,  St.  Louis 

The   Ruberoid  Co New    York    "Ruberoid"  Weather-   .  .  .Griffin,  Johnson  &  Mann,  Inc.,  New  York 

proof   Goods 

The  Electric   Specialty   Co Stamford,    Conn Electrical    Apparatus. . .  .The  Arthur  Hirshon  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

The  Ponce  de  Leon  Springs   Chicago     Real  Estate    Roger  M.  Newcomb,  Deland,  Fla. 

Syndicate 

The  Simmons  Co New    York     Beds  &  Bedding J.  Walter  Thompson   Co.,   New  York 

(Effective  Jan.  1,  1927) 

The    Mennen    Co Newark,  N.  J Toilet    Preparations F.  Wallis  Armstrong  Co.,  Phila. 

The   Becker  Provision   Co Little    Rock,    Ark Hams  &  Bacon Burton  E.  Vaughan,  Little  Rock 

The  Ambecor  Corp New    York     "Eagle-Grip"   Shoe    G.  Howard  Harmon,  Inc.,  New  York 

Buckles 
The  American  Silver  Sheet  Co St.  Louis,  Mo "Silversheet"   Motion The  John  Ring  Adv.  Co.,  St.  Louis 

Picture  Screens 

The  Times  Square  Trust  Co New    York     Finance    Edwin  Bird  Wilson,  Inc.,  New  York 

The  Vermont  Machine  Co Bellows   Falls,   Vt Washing  Machines    Doremus  &  Co.,  Boston 

&   Cream  Separators 

The   Evaporated   Milk   Ass'n Chicago     Evaporated   Milk N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Chicago 

The  Red  Arrow  Mfg.  Co Seattle,  Wash Toys    Carl  W.  Art  Adv.  Agcy.,  Seattle 

The  R.  H.  Schwartz  Rim  Flap Cleveland     Rim  Flaps    The  Harm  Wbite  Co.,  Cleveland 

Mfg.  Co. 

O.   0.  Scroggin  Co Little  Rock    Cotton     Burton  E.  Vaughan,  Little  Rock 

The   Chicago   Theatrical   Shoe   Co ... .  Chicago     Shoes    The  Frederick-Ellis  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago 

Hincher  Mfg.  Co Washington.    Ind Garment    Hangers A.  R.Johnson  Organization,  Chicago 

The   Horn   Engineering    Co Detroit    Grinders     Taylor-Eby  Adv.  Co.,  Detroit 

Nippon  Yusen   Kaisha  S.  S.  Line..., New    York     Transportation    Smith,  Sturgis  &  Moore,  Inc.,  New  York 

Skiler's   Laboratories    Philadelphia    "Skiler's  Antiseptic" Charles  C.  Green  Adv.  Agcy..  Phila. 

Greene-Brown  Mfg-.  Co Chicago     Brown    "B"   Super- Merrill.  Price  &  Taylor,  Chicago 

Power  Unit  for  Radios 

The   Morgan   Gage   Co Rockaway,  N.  J Liquid  Gages    0.  S.  Tyson  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

The  Browning  Drake   Corp Brighton,  Mass Radio  Receivers Frank  Kiernan  &  Co.,  New  York 

Ford  Radio  &  Mica  Corp New  York    Radio  Accessories   Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  New  York 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

Name  Published  by  Addreess  First  Issue    Issuance    Page  Type  Size 

"The    Sportsman"    The  Sportsman     50  East  42d  St.,  New  York  ....Jan.  1,  1927.  .Monthly. .  .8  5/16  x  11V4 

Publishing   Co.  and  10  Arlington  St.  Boston 

NEW  ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  AND  SERVICES,  ETC. 

Advertising  Statistics  Co 405  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City Statistical  Service   ..William  J.  Punch 

Mail   Advertising,   Inc Detroit     Direct-Mail    Service. William  S.  Gribble,  Pres 

Olsen   Advertising   Agency. .  .Transportation  Bldg..  Los  Angeles,  Gal.  .Advertising     A.  J.  Olsen 


PUBLICATION  CHANGES  AND  APPOINTMENTS 

■'The  Gift  &  Art  Shop,"  New  York Has  been  elected  to  membership  in  the  Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc..  New  York 

"Rocky  Mountain  News"  &  "Denver  Times". .  .Have  been   purchased  by  the   Scripps-Howard   Organization.     The  "Time-"   has    I n 

Denver,  Colo.  consolidated  with  the  Denver  "Express,"  into  the  Denver  "Evening  News" 

The  "Knoxville   Sentinel."  Knoxville.  Tenn Has  been   purchased   by  the  Scripps-Howard   Organization  and   consolidated    with   the 

Knoxville  "News."     The  new  paper  will  be  called  the  "News-Sentinel" 
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GARAMOND 


.  .  .The  redesigning  of  a  type  face  from  a  classic  model  is 
no  mere  matter  of  slavish  copying  but  a  work  of  re-creation. 
To  faithfully  reproduce  the  design  as  it  was  cut  centuries  ago 
would  mean  needlessly  handicapping  ourselves  with  the  tech- 
nical limitation  under  which  its  creator  worked. 
J  It  is  necessary  rather  to  become  thoroughly  saturated  with 
the  spirit  of  the  type  and  then  to  reshape  it  as  the  designer 
would  have  done  had  he  possessed  instruments  of  precision. 
J  Claude  Garamond  cut  many  types.  As  is  the  case  with  any 
artist,  even  so  great  a  master  as  he,  some  were  better  than 
others.  The  first  task  was  to  gather  together  all  the  authentic 
Garamond  material  available;  then  to  select  those  examples 
which  represent  the  designer's  best  work;  and  finally,  to  sepa- 
rate with  sure  discrimination  those  characteristics  which  give 
the  design  its  distinction  and  those  peculiarities  and  irregu- 
larities which  are  due  not  to  intent  but  to  the  inability  of  the 
faltering  human  hand  to  execute  in  so  small  a  compass,  and 
without  mechanical  aids,  the  exact  contour  that  the  mind 
conceived. 

J  When  this  has  been  done  with  taste  and  discernment,  we 
have  a  result  which  retains  all  the  delightful  quality  of  the 
original  and  which  at  the  same  time  is  eminently  fitted  to  the 
demands  of  modern  book  and  commercial  printing.  A  face 
which  will  be  selected  alike  by  the  craftsman  who  can  afford 
time  to  do  an  occasional  bit  of  fine  typography  for  the  sheer 
joy  of  doing  a  thing  well  and  by  the  advertiser  who  cold- 
bloodedly picks  the  type  that  will  give  him  the  greatest  re- 
turn for  his  money. 

J  Garamond  Bold  and  Garamond  Bold  Italic  are  being  cut 
up  to  30  point. 

[A  full  showing  of  the  Garamond  Series  will  be  sent  upon  request] 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

DEPARTMENT    OF    LINOTYPE    TYPOGRAPHY,    46 1     EIGHTH    AVENUE,    NEW    YORK 
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PUBLICATION  CHANGES  AND  APPOINTMENTS   {Continued) 

"Gazette,"  Inglewood,  Cal Has  changed  from  a  bi-weekly  to  a  morning  daily 

"News  and  Courier,"  Charleston,  S.  C.   Appoints  the  John  Budd  Co.,  New  York,  as  its  National  Advertising  Representatives. 

"Adirondack  Enterprise,"  Saranac,  N.  Y Is  being  issued  daily.    It  was  fonnerly  a  tri-weekly. 

"Record,"  Salida,   Colorado    Has  suspended  publication. 

"Kansas  City  Star  Weekly"   Has  taken  over  all  the  circulation  of  the  "Weekly  Globe-Democrat,"  St.  Louis,  west 

of  the  Mississippi  River. 

"Weekly  Globe-Democrat,"  St.  Louis,  Mo Has  suspended  publication. 

"Guide,"  Des  Moines,  Iowa   Has  suspended  publication. 

"Star,"  Kansas  City,  Mo Appoints  Doty  &  Stypes,  Inc.,  as  its  Pacific  Coast  Advertising  Representative. 

The  "Pacific  Coast  Architect,"  San  Francisco  ..Has  appointed   Doty  &  Stypes  as  its  Northwest   and  British   Columbia   Advertising 

Representative. 

The  "Press,"  Memphis.  Tenn Has  absorbed  the  "News-Scimitar,"  Memphis,  in  a  consolidation   of  the  two  papers. 

"Herald,"  Mt.  Vernon,  Washington    Has  been  purchased  by  H.  B.  Averill,  owner  of  the  "Mineral-Echo,"  Cle  Elum. 

"Tribune,"  Mellette,  S.  D Has  been  sold  by  Paul  Zerbe  to  E.  J.  Myers. 

"Chronicle,"  Augusta,  Ga Appoints  Bryant,  Griffith  &  Branson,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  as  its  National  Advertising  Rep- 
resentative. 

"Motor  World  Wholesale,"  Philadelphia   Has  changed  from  weekly  to  monthly  issuance. 

"Tribune,"   Waterloo,   Iowa Appoints  the  G.  Logan  Payne  Co.,  Chicago,  as  its  National  Advertising  Representative 

MISCELLANEOUS 

McKesson  &   Bobbins,  Inc.,  New  York Have  consolidated  with  Girard  &  Co..  Inc.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

The  Union  Carbide  &  Carbon  Corp Has  purchased  the  assets  of  the  U.  S.  Vanadium  Co.,  Rifle,  Colo.    The  company's  sales 

New  York  will  be  handled  by  the  Electro  Metallurgical  Sales   Corp.,  a  subsidiary 

Johnson-Woolley,    Associated,    Chicago Has  been  reorganized  and  its  name  changed  to  The  A.  R.  Johnson  Organization 

Hommann,  Tarcher  &  Cornell,  Inc.,  New  York.  .Name  changed  to  Hommaim  &  Tarcher,  Inc. 

The  Firestone  Aspley  Rubber  Co.,  Hudson. ..  .Name  changed  to  the  Firestone  Footwear  Company. 

Mass. 
The  Ralph  L.  Dombrower  Advertising Has  purchased  the  entire  effects  and   good-will   of  the  Freeman  Advertising  Agency 

Agency,  Richmond,  Va.  of  the  same  city. 

The  L.  R.  Uhlenhart  Adv.  Agcy.,  and  the Have  consolidated  under  the  name  of  The  Jonas-Uhlenhart  Adv.  Agcy. 

M.  G.  Jonas  Adv.  Service,  Los  Angeles 


Name 

The  Hanff-Metzger  Co. 


"Power   Plant   Engineering 
Bresiser  &  Co 


CHANGES  IN  ADDRESSES 

Advertising  Agencies  and  Services,  Publications,  etc. 

Business  From  To 

Advertising     95  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City.  .Paramount  Bldg.,  43d  St.  &  Broad- 
way, New  York  City 

.Publication   537  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago   ...53  West  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 

.Advertising 331  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia   1607  Sansom  St.,  Philadelphia 


DEATHS 

Name  Position  Company  Date 

Charles  H.  Bunting    Vice-President  Walter  B.  Snow  &  Staff,  Inc.,  Boston   Nov.  14,  1926 

James  O.  Winslow    President    '."Statesman,"  Yonkers.  N.  Y Nov.  14,  1926 

Thomas  Cusack    Former  President    The  Thomas  Cusack  Company  Nov.  19,  1926 

C.  P.  J.   Mooney Publisher    "Commercial- Appeal,"    Memphis,   Tenn Nov.  23,  1926 

Henry   Schott    ........ Former    Vice-Pres Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Chicago Nov.  27,  1926 
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"KJElf'S   and   comment   about   The    Chicago   Tribune,   zone 
^-  marketing,  advertising,  and  Chicago/and  ....  prepared  by 
the  Business  Survey  of  The  Chicago  Tribune. 


From   the 


"Formerly  it  was  axiom  that  competition  was 
the  life  of  trade.  Under  the  methods  of  the  present 
day,  it  would  seem  to  be  more  appropriate  to  say 
that  advertising  is  the  life  of  trade." 

President  Calvin  Coolidge 
Paper    and    Ink 

OCCASIONALLY  some  of  our  friends  ac- 
cuse us  of  immodesty  when  we  proclaim  our- 
selves "The  World's  Greatest  Newspaper." 
There  are  a  lot  of  things  that  enter  into  the 
question  of  such  supremacy — editorial  excel- 
lence, volume  and  character  of  advertising, 
cartoons  and  features,  organization,  public 
service,  editorials,  mechanical  perfection,  ad- 
vancement of  newspaper  science. 

Take  paper  and  ink.  The  Chicago  Tribune 
uses  more  paper  and  ink  than  any  other  news-  mui 

paper  in  the  world.   Editor  and  Publisher  has  md 

compiled  some  figures  on  it.  The  Tribune  con- 
sumes 140,000  tons  of  paper  a  year.  More 
than  5,000,000  pounds  of  ink  become  news, 
ads,  cartoons,  editorials  in  The  Tribune  each 


year. 

The  New  York  Times  consumes  80,1 15  tons 
of  paper  and  3,324,933  pounds  of  ink.  The 
Evening  World  uses  79,500  tons  of  paper  and 
2,450,000  pounds  of  ink.  The  Chicago  Daily 
News  uses  52,684  tons  of  paper  and  1,503,094 
pounds  of  ink;  the  Detroit  News  56,600  tons 
of  paper  and  1,620,000  pounds  of  ink. 

Speaking  of  paper,  reminds  us  that  The 
Tribune  led  the  way  for  American  newspapers 
in  eliminating  waste  through  shipping.  A  few 
years  ago,  our  losses  enroute  from  mill  to 
press-room  were  1%  of  all  paper  shipped — 
millions  of  pounds  of  paper  a  year.  Now  the 
losses  are  infinitesimal — less  than  one-half 
pound  to  a  ton.  Bolts  and  beams  in  cars  are 
covered;  only  newly  inspected  cars  are  loaded; 
no  leaking  roofs;  the  hump  in  switching  has 
been  eliminated. 

The  Tribune  controls  its  raw  materials.  It 
manufactures  its  own  paper  at  Thorold,  On- 
tario, and  at  Tonawanda,  New  York,  and 
much  of  its  own  ink  in  Chicago. 


France — Canada — Chicago 

CONSIDER  if  you  will,  Pierre  Jacques 
Laffitte.  Pierre  is  out  of  France  by  Can- 
ada. He  stands  the  accepted  six  feet  some- 
thing or  other  in  his  lumbermen's  socks — all 
wool  and  about  an  inch 
thick.  Pierre  wields  a 
wicked  axe.  His  con- 
suming ambition  is  to 
prove  himself  de  bes' 
tarn  fine  woodsman  in 
allThe  Tribune  timber- 
lands.  Not  a  small 
order,  that,  because 
those  timherlands  em- 
brace some  2500  square 
miles  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec.  And  there  are 
any  number  of  Pierre's 
friends  and  cousins — 
"Z,r?lrw  ^  the  5th  degree— all 
eager  to  knock  Pierre's 
rep  as  a  woodsman  for  a  row  of  cant  hooks. 

Pierre  has  spent  most  of  his  life  in  the  wil- 
derness. .And  a  good  many  winters  have  been 


By  the  President Paper  and  Ink 

France,  Canada  and  Chicago .  .  .  Senators  and 

Prizefighters No  Expense Parking 

Privileges Personalia Circulation 


spent  working  for  The  Chicago  1  ribune.  The 
Chicago  Tribune  is  a  newspaper  printed  in  a 
far  off  city  that  Pierre  has  never  seen,  and 
printed  in  a  language  which,  for  the  most 
part,  Pierre  does  not  read. 

Every  time  Pierre  gets  in  some  of  his  flashy 
artistry  on  a  pulp  log,  away  up  there  in  the 
Tribune  timberlands,  he's  helping  to  make 
Tribune  paper — Tribune  paper  that  will  prob- 
ably carry  some  advertiser's  message  to  the 
Tribune  millions  of  Chicagoland,  where  cen- 
turies ago  Pierre's  fellow  countrymen,  Mar- 
quette and  Joliet,  were  carrying  the  white 
man's  message  to  the  Indians  ....  Interest- 
ing thought ....  Wonder  if  it  everoccured  to 
Pierre?  ....  Probably  not. 
*     *      * 

Radio  and  Circulation 

Does  broadcasting  news  affect  newspaper  cir- 
culation? And  does  it  h  urt  it  or  help  it? 

On  election  night,  Station  W-G-N  (World's 
Greatest  Newspaper)  broadcast  election  re- 
turns every  half  hour  until  midnight.  The 
next  morning  the  circulation  of  The  Tribune 
was  856,868.  A  few  weeks  before,  Station 
W-G-N  broadcast  the  Dempsey-Tunney  fight 
— every  blow,  almost.  You  remember  Major 
White — "He's  not  theDempseywe'reaccus- 
tomedto"  and  " Thisiswhathappenstoafighter 
whodoesn'tfight" — a  flow  of  words  like  water 
over  Niagara.  And  the  next  morning  905,408 
persons  bought  The  Chicago  Tribune — the 
high  water  mark  to  date. 

Do  your  own  moralizing  on  the  figures. 


"Advertising  is  not  an  expense." 
S.  W.  STRAUS 

S.  W.  Straus  and  Co.  invested  S2.929  in  ai 
vertising  in  The  Chicago  Tribune  in  1912. 
They  have  purchased  an  in- 
creasing amount  every  year 
since.  Last  year  The  Chicago 
Tribune  lineage  bought  by 
S.  W.  Straus  and  Co.  totaled 
854,626. 

"The  first  advertisement 
to    be    published   over  the 


TOJVER 


signature  of  S.  W.  Straus  and  Company  was 
printed  in  The  Chicago  Tribune  in  1895," 
said  S.  W.  Straus,  head  of  the  firm  which 
now  has  branches  in  50  cities, 

"We  invested  a  larger  amount  of  money 
last  year  in  The  Chicago  Tribune  than  in 
any  other  publication — newspaper  or  maga- 
zine. Inquiries  from  The  ChicagoTribune 
come,  not  only  from  Chicago  and  its  en- 
virons, but  in  great  numbers  from  all  that 
rich  mid-west  territory  which  The  Chicago 
Tribune  blankets." 


Ten  Billions — Without  Parking 
Privileges 

Government  statisticians  figure  that  Amer- 
ica spends  ten  billions  a  year  for  the  fun  and 
convenience  of  owning  a  car.  That  is  about 
one-seventh  of  the  country's  entire  income. 
Five  hundred  dollars  per  car,  per  year,  for 
20,000,000  cars! 

One-fifth  of  the  automobile  registrations  of 
the  country  are  in  The  Chicago  Territory. 
That  means  two  billions  spent  for  automo- 
biles. A  rich  territory,  this,  fortunately  sup- 
ported by  both  industry  and  agriculture. 

Single  issues  of  the  Sunday  Tribune,  reach- 
ing an  average  of  60%  of  the  families  in  1151 
towns  in  Chicagoland,  carry  more  auto- 
mobile advertising  than  full  week's  issues  of 
any  other  Chicago  newspaper. 


iune  in  1912. 
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Personalia 

JOHN  Cornyn,  reporting  the  recent 
Yaqui  uprising  in  Mexico,  hails 
from  Tennessee,  but  he's  been  35  years 
south  of  the  Rio  Grande  .  .  .  We'll  say 
he  knows  his  stuff! ....  Arthur  Sears 
Henning,  veteran  head  of  our  Washing- 
ton (D.  C.)  bureau,  was  in  town  early 
last  month,  casting  an  eagle  eye  over 
the  local  senatorial  tangle  ....  The 
1926  Linebook,  R.  H.  L.'s  annual  an- 
thology of  verse  and  prose  from  The 
Line,  is  announced  for  the  first  week  in 
December  .  .  .  Add  bookstore  riots  .  .  . 
W-G-N,  the  Tribune  radio  station  on 
the  Drake  Hotel  established  history- 
making  precedent  by  declaring  war  in 
the  courts  against  an  interfering  sta- 
tion ....  Carey  Orr,  Tribune  political 
cartoonist,  has  entered  the  ranks  of 
authors  . . .  "Borrowed  Glory,"  a  serial 
story  of  love,  war  and  West  Point,  il- 
lustrated by  the  writer,  is  Carey's  liter- 
ary offering. 


Largest  in  History 

October  circulation  was  the  largest  in  the  his- 
tory of  The  Tribune.  The  average  net  paid  cir- 
culation was  76fl,09I  daily:  1,157,635  Sunday. 

Pop  Toop 
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QOMEWHERE,  somehow, 
sometime,  somebody  started 
.  .  .  like  the  myth  tacked  on  to 
George  Washington's  cherry  tree 
...  a  statistical  statistic  to  the  ef- 
fect that  women  do  85c/(,  or 
whatever  the  number  was,  of  the 
buying.  ^ 

Now  we'll  grant  you  that  women 
spend  a  lot  of  money,  but  we  can- 
not consistently  relegate  man  to 
the  15%  class.  So,  unlike  some 
newspapers,  The  Free  Press 
doesn't  claim  to  be  a  woman's 
medium  pure  and  undefiled, 
from  front  page  "ears"  to  the 
back  page  cut-off  rule.  Nor  does 
it  base  its  agate  line  solicitation 
upon  the  fact  that  it  will  sell  with 
equal  ardor  and  verve,  vanity 
cases  or  shotgun  shells  to  one 
hundred  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion by  appealing  to  fifty  per  cent 
of  it. 


The  Free  Press,  therefore,  is 
neither  a  man's  nor  a  woman's 
newspaper,  but  an  interesting  news- 
paper, and,  as  such,  gets  itself 
across  at  the  breakfast  table  to 
the  whole  family,  which  means, 
men,  women  and  children. 

<t 

By  being  thorough,  alert,  sensible, 
authentic  and  complete,  The  Free 
Press  wins  the  approval  of  a 
major  portion  of  the  steady  buying 
homes  in  America's  Fourth  City 
...  in  America's  Third  Market. 

Today,  women  are  as  much  inter- 
ested in  the  fall  of  the  franc  or 
the  elimination  of  "one  half  of 
one  per  cent"  as  the  men.  She 
can  sock  a  golf  ball  for  a  par 
score,  swim  English  Channels  or 
what  have  you,  draw  a  bead  on 
the  wildest  mallard,  with  any  man 
.  .  .  they're  good  scouts  too,  and 
you,  the  advertiser,  can  soundly 
use  a  newspaper  like  The  Free 
Press  that  in  its  editorial  content 
feeds  the  mentalities  and  tickles 
the  vanities  of  both  the  Adams 
and  the  Eves  of  present  day  ex- 
istence. 
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You  can  almost  smell  the  oil! 


ILLUSTRATION 
*  above  (from  re- 
cent issue  ofN  P 
N  I  oil-drenched 
crew  of  Rio  Bravo 
Oil  Co.  working  to 
bring  undercontrol 
well  flowingat  rate 
of  lu.iK.lll  barrels  of 
crude  oil  dally. 


HEN  you  read  a  copy  of  National  Petroleum  News 
you  can  almost  "smell  oil,''  so  vividly  is  the  oil  industry 
reproduced  in  words  and  photographs.  National  Petroleum 
News  has  none  of  the  dry  and  dusty  atmosphere  of  a  paper 
edited  only  from  an  office.  Instead,  it's  full  of  the  life,  action 
and  speed  of  the  industry  itself  because  its  news  is  written 
where  the  things  that  make  news  are  happening.  It  is  edited 
from  the  derrick  floor,  the  refinery  yard,  the  distributing 
warehouse,  the  tank  truck  and  the  filling  station.  The 
result? — first  in  Reader  Interest. 


NATIONAL 


E 


rET  us  send  you 
a  sample  copy 
so  that  you  can  see 
for  yourself  that 
these  things  are  so. 
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In  this  issue: 

"Broadcasting's  Place  in  Advertising"  By  Edgar  F.  Felix;  "Out  of  a 
Job  at  Fifty"  By  S.  E.  Kiser;  "Mr  Lemperly  Has  Started  Something" 
By  J.  M.  Campbell;  "This  Matter  of  the  Cash  Discount";  "Indus- 
trial Advertising  and  Selling"  on  Page  38;    "The  News  Digest"  on  Page  83 
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Pebeco  Is  Sold  in  Chicago  Homes 
Through  The  Daily  News 


Member  of  The  100.000 
Croup  oj  American  Cities 


THE  universal  concern  for 
good  health  is  the  basis  of 
the  appeals  made  by  manufac- 
turers of  dentifrices,  whose 
products  tend  to  prolong  the  life 
of  teeth  and  thus  promote  good 
health.  Since  health  is  of  prim- 
ary importance  to  every  one,  it 

is  a  leading  subject  for  discussion 

in  the  family  councils. 


Quite  naturally  the  advertising 
of  Pebeco  dental  cream — placed  by 
the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company 
— appears  in  The  Daily  News — the 
Chicago  paper  having  the  most 
weighty  influence  in  the  home.  The 
Daily  News  is  the  only  Chicago 
daily  paper  carrying  this  advertis- 
ing. 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

First  in  Chicago 


NEW    YORK 
I.  B.  Woodwan 

110   E.   42d  St. 


Advertising  Representatives : 
DETROIT 
Woodward   &   Kelly 
Fine    Arts    Building 


SAN    FRANCISCO 
C.    Geo.    Kroitness 

nal  Bank   lil.l  ■. 


253  First  Nat 


Wednesday   bj    Advertising    Fortnightly,    inc.,   9    East    38th   St.,    New    Fork,    N.    Y.     Subscription   price   |3 

I      Entered   as   sec I   class   matter   May   7,   1923,    at    Post    Office    at    New     Fork    under   Act    of    March    3,    LS7! 
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Uwo 
RUTHLE^ 
ASSASSIN! 


-that  lurk  in  your  JVLOTOR 

■  •  •  HEAT  and  FRICTION  •  •  • 


miles.  Pampered  limousines,  mud  freckled 
roadsters,  giant  trucks— all  are  fair  prey 
for  those  two.  And  rhey  work  so  quietly, 

a  false  sense  of  sccuriry 

Every  minute  you  drive.  Heal  and  Fric- 
tion lurk  there  in  yout  motor,  waiting 
ceaselessly  for  a  chance  to  maim  a  cylinder, 
cripple  a  bearing,  or  hasten  your  motor 
to  an  untimely  end.    And  only  yout 

from  doing  damage. 

Why  many  oils  fail 

When  a  motor-oil  goes  into  action  it 

is  no  longer  the  cool,  gleaming  liquid 

Only  a  thin  yi/m  of  the  oil  actually  holds 
the  fighting  line.  This  film  coversaJI  the 

.viral  partsofthemotor  and  comes  between 


unbroken,  the  motor  is  safeguarded  from 
destructive  heat  and  friction. 

But  the  oil  film  itself  is  subjected  to 
terrific  punishment.  It  musr  withstand 
searing,  scorching  heat  —  and  tearing, 
grinding  friction. 

Far  too  often,  ordinary  motor  oil  fails. 
The  film,  under  that  two-fold  punish- 


:-,.-.<■ 


In,., 


Then,  before  you  even  know  your 
motor-oil  has  failed,  you  have  a  seized 
piston,  a  scored  cylinder  or  a  burned-out 
bearing,    And  you  pay  big  repair  bills. 


Tide  Water  lechnoloqists  spent  years 
in  studying  not  oils  alone,  but  oil-film. 
Finally 'they  perfected,  in  Veedol,  an  oil 
that  offers  the  utmost  resistance  to 
An  o.l  which 


deadly  heat  and  fri 
gives  the  "film  oi 
trw/e,  smrxilb  ai  uli, 

In  fast  increasing  thousands, 
ers  are  learning  th: 


■■VieFlIMof 
PROTECTION 


e  Veedol  "film  of 
t  steadfast 

defender.  Stop,  today,  at  the  firsr  orange 
and  black  Veedol  sign  and  have  your 
ctankcase  drained  and  refilled  with  thecor- 
rect  Veedol  oil  for  your  particular  motor. 
Tide  Water  Oil  Sales  Corporation,  II 


ent  prepared  for  the  Tide  Water  Oil  Sales  Corporaiu 


Advertising's   best   sellers 


The  man  in  the  street  doesn't  get  excited 
about  philosophy.  But  call  it  "The  Story  of 
Philosophy",  people  it  with  human,  lively 
characters  and  you  have — a  best  seller. 

The  man  in  the  street  doesn't 
give  a  thought  to  bacteriologists. 
But  call  them  "Microbe  Hunters", 
make  them  adventurers,  and  you 
have — a  best  seller. 

The  man  in  the  street  doesn't 
care  about  biology.  But  call  it 
"Why  We  Behave  Like  Human 
Beings",   write  it  in  popular  news- 


paper fashion,  and  you  have — a    best   seller. 

The   man   in   the   car  doesn't  think  about 
motor   oil.     But  call  it  the  "Film  of  Protec- 
tion", write  it  as  a  mystery  story, 
and  you  have — a  best  seller. 

To  interested  executives  we  shall 
gladly  send  notable  examples  of  ad- 
vertising that  has  succeeded  in  turn- 
ing difficult  subjects  into — best 
sellers. 

Joseph    Richards     Company,    Inc., 
251  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Richards 


FACTS    FIRST 


THEN    ADVERTISING 
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Reconciling  a  Paradox 


ALTHOUGH  The  Indianapolis  News 
x*-  carries,  and  has  carried  for  years,  one 
of  the  outstanding  volumes  of  national 
advertising  in  America — 


*w- 
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Fewer  total  agate  lines  of  national  advertising 
are  published  annually  in  Indianapolis  than 
in  most  comparable  markets. 

The  reason  is  as  plain  as  the  simple  statement  of  the  paradox 
itself: 

Because  The  News  is  in  itself  so  enormously  productive  of 
sales,  fewer  lines  are  needed  in  Indianapolis  to  achieve  the 
desired  result. 

Because  The  News  alone  is  equal  to  any  advertising  load, 
expenditures  in  secondary  and  supplemental  mediums  can  be 
saved.  An  "A"  schedule  in  The  News  accomplishes  what 
two  or  three  "B"  schedules  might  be  expected  to  do. 

The  truth  reconciles  any  paradox. 


"Christmas  seal 
your  Christmas 
mail .'" 


THE    INDIANAPOLIS    NEWS 


H""  T"!'£,m^  s"«>ROLL  Fiank  T.  Carroll,  Advertising  Director 


Chicago,  J.  E  LUTZ 
The  Tower  Biulding 
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Everybody's  Business 

By  Floyd  W.  Parsons 


LET  us  conclude  our  brief 
discussion  of  the  diet 
■^question  today.  The 
subject  can  almost  be 
summed  up  in  the  statement 
that  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  whole  matter  is  the 
maintenance  of  an  alkalin 
blood  stream.  The  total  of 
human  ailments  would 
probably  be  reduced  to  a 
fraction  of  what  they  are 
if  everyone  could  continue 
to  keep  his  blood  properly 
balanced  on  the  side  of  al- 
kalinity. The  way  to  do 
this  is  simple:  merely  to 
consume  more  fruit,  vege- 
tables and  milk.  These  are 
the  foods  that  make  the 
blood  alkalin.  It  all  sounds 
easy,  but  is  difficult  to 
achieve  because  of  our  per- 
verted tastes  and  incorrect 
eating  habits. 

One      of      the      greatest 
threats   to    health    today   is 

from  processed  foods.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  are 
going  back  to  nature  and  will  again  live  on  natural 
foods  as  was  the  custom  ages  ago.  Such  a  thing  is 
impossible  with  life  organized  as  it  is  today.  We  could 
not  live  in  our  great  cities  without  utilizing  to  the  ut- 
most modern  methods  of  treating,  preserving  and  dis- 
tributing food. 

Napoleon  offered  a  prize  for  a  successful  method  of 
preserving  food  products  and  thus  started  the  canning 
industry.  The  business  he  was  instrumental  in  estab- 
lishing is  now  the  cornerstone  of  urban  life.  It  is  one 
industry  that  has  tried  to  keep  step  with  the  advances 
of  science.  The  canner  early  saw  the  need  of  substi- 
tuting the  chemist  for  the  cook.  When  vitamins  were 
discovered  and  it  was  found  that  some  of  them  were 
destroyed  by  heat,  the  food  preservers  set  about  solving 
the  problem. 

Now  the  business  of  canning  is  carried  on  with  such 
precision  that  things  like  tomatoes  and  peas  are  so  pre- 
served that  very  little  of  the  vitamin  content  is  lost. 
Careful  tests  by  independent  investigators  have  dis- 
closed that  canned  spinach,  for  instance,  retains  its 
content  of  vitamins  A  and  C,  even  after  the  food  has 
been  kept  in  a  can  for  three  years.  Vitamin  C  is  the 
most  easily  affected  of  all  the  vitamins,  and  yet  apples 
and  other  fruits  can  be  canned  with  practically  no  loss 
of  this  substance. 

Even  more  astonishing  is  the  fact  that  apples  canned 
in  the  fall  had  lost  none  of  their  vitamin  content  when 
opened  in  the  spring.  On  the  other  hand,  raw  apples 
held  in  cold  storage  for  eight  months  showed  a  loss 
of  more  than  one  half  of  their  vitamin  C  content.  All 
of  these  canning  studies  are  open  for  inspection,  and 
clearly  indicate  that  much  of  the  criticism  we  have 
heard  concerning  canned  goods  may  have  been  hasty 
and  somewhat  unfair. 

A  somewhat  similar  situation  exists  with  respect  to 
the  baking  industry.     As  a  complete  food,  whole-wheat 


Courtesy  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Co.,  Ltd. 


bread  is  certainly  superior 
to  white  bread.  But  the 
public  prefers  the  looks  and 
taste  of  the  latter.  I  do 
not  eat  white  bread,  but  I 
am  not  blind  to  the  fact  that 
such  bread  can  be  eaten 
without  harm  by  people  who 
so  regulate  their  diet  that 
the  minerals  which  are  lack- 
ing in  white  flour  are  sup- 
plied by  other  foods. 

I  am  not  sure  that  we 
could  substitute  the  whole 
grain  for  the  de-mineralized 
flour  under  our  present  sys- 
tem of  storage  and  distribu- 
tion. Taking  out  the  min- 
eral content  renders  a  flour 
less  liable  to  spoilage.  But 
even  if  we  could  remove  all 
commercial  obstacles  and  go 
back  to  the  graham  bread 
of  our  forefathers,  it  is  a 
question  whether  or  not  the 
public  would  acquiesce  to 
the  change.  Most  of  the 
bakers'  efforts  to  introduce  dark  bread  have  failed. 

Another  point  of  debate  concerns  the  evils  of  cook- 
ing. Unfortunately,  our  housewives  and  cooks  have  not 
gone  in  very  heavily  for  research.  Much  progress 
might  be  made  in  this  direction  if  some  way  could  be 
found  to  carry  thi'ough  extensive  programs  of  educa- 
tional work.  Haphazard  methods  in  the  kitchen  now 
deprive  many  foods  of  their  nutritive  value.  Potatoes, 
when  peeled,  then  soaked  in  cold  water  and  finally 
boiled,  lose  fifty  per  cent  of  their  nitrogenous  matter 
and  a  third  of  their  mineral  salts.  Cooking  and  eating 
them  with  their  jackets  on  is  one  answer.  The  prime 
error  of  the  present  day  is  the  common  tendency  to 
make  life  easy  for  the  digestive  organs. 

The  muscles  of  the  alimentary  tract  had  something 
to  do  in  the  days  of  the  old  bark-eaters,  and  that  is 
why  those  primitive  folk  died  of  causes  other  than 
digestive  ailments. 

There  is  no  doubt  concerning  the  need  for  science  in 
our  kitchens.    Things  are  cooked  too  slowly. 

Vegetables  that  should  be  heated  only  until  they 
become  tender  are  kept  on  the  fire  until  they  have 
shrivelled  up.  It  takes  only  twenty  minutes  of  boiling 
to  destroy  most  of  the  nutritive  value  of  a  vegetable 
like  asparagus. 

Diet  reform  is  an  important  movement.  But  it  must 
be  carried  on  by  practical  people  in  a  sensible  way. 
Our  present  customs,  bad  as  they  are,  have  not  been 
developed  without  reason.  It  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  the  nutritional  benefits  produced  by  the  consump- 
tion of  food  are  derived  largely  from  the  pleasure  re- 
sulting from  eating.  A  considerable  proportion  of 
the  things  we  eat  should  be  raw  foods.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  substance  is  more  important  in  the  diet  than 
starch,  and  most  starchy  foods  have  to  be  thoroughly 
cooked  before  they  become  digestible. 

Correct  eating,  therefore,  does  not  mean  the  substi- 
tution of  everything  new  for  everything  old. 
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From  the  simple  line 
engraving  to  thesubtle 
highlight  half-tone  is 
a  stride  that  only  an 
industry  pledged  to  pro- 
gress could  possibly  ma\e. 


^he  ^Heavy  cj^mmunition  of  d^ldvertising 


The  manufacturers  of  sportsmen's  supplies 
have  learned  that  their  "Story  in  Picture 
Leaves  Nothing  Untold."  »  Photo-Engraving 
is  the  heavy  ammunition  of  advertising,  be- 
cause  the  same  picture  that  sells  the  professor 
will  move  a  peasant.  Its  appeal  knows  no 
class  distinctions. 

The  American  Photo-Engravers  Association 
is  justly  proud  of  the  dramatic  strides  Photo- 
Engraving  has  made  in  reproducing  elusive 
subjects  "as  natural  as  life." 


The  biographical  booklet  "The 
Relighted  Lamp  of  Paul 
Revere"  supplied  on  request. 


Photo-Engraving  has  enabled  us  to  dramatize 
on  paper  the  thrill  of  hunting,  and  to  smash 
straight  to  the  bull's-eye  of  the  prospect's 
attention  and  interest.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  type  of  graphic  advertising  will  be 
increasingly  important  in  the  future.  With- 
out the  great  strides  which  have  been  made 
in  the  Art  of  Engraving  and  without  the 
helpful  co-operation  of  Photo-Engraving 
experts,  much  of  the  effectiveness  of  graphic 
advertising  would  be  impossible. 

Secretary  and  Sales  Manager 

Western  Cartridge  Company 

East  Alton,  Illinois 


AMERICAN  PHOTOENGR AVERS 

©ASSOCIATION© 

GENERAL      OFFICES     ♦     863     MONADNOCK       BLOCK     *     CHICAGO 

Copyright,  1926,  American  Photo-Engravers  Association 
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GOOD  WILL 

Maintained 


How 


this  magazine  holds   its  Good  Will.     Why  maintained 
Good  Will  is  Good  Business  for  advertisers. 


THE  Good  Will  so  gener- 
ously bestowed  by  women 
on  products  advertised  in 
GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING 
is  a  reflection  of  the  Good 
Will  this  magazine  maintains 
editorially.  GOOD  HOUSE- 
KEEPING'S value  as  an  adver- 
tising medium  follows  its  value 
as  a  magazine. 

Every  editorial  page,  like  every 
advertising  page,  must  guaran- 
tee satisfaction.  That  every  page 
will  give  satisfaction,  the  ideas, 
suggestions  and  methods  to 
which  women  look  for  their 
progress  and  the  advancement 
of  their  homes,  are  proved  by 
analysis,  research  and  experi- 
ment under  true  home  condi- 
tions before  they  may  appear 
in  print. 

GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING, 

as  a  result,  does  not  present 


Advertisers  in  GOOD  HOUSE- 
KEEPING have  long  since  learn- 
ed that  GOOD  HOUSEKEEP- 
ING'S way  of  guaranteeing  every 
advertisement  is  a  sound  builder 
of  permanent  Good  Will.  That 
women  can  rely  on  GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING'S  advertis- 
ing pages  is  Good  Business  for 
advertisers. 

But  this  were  fruitless  if  women 
could  not  first  place  complete  reli- 
ance on  GOOD  HOUSEKEEP- 
ING'S editorial  pages.  Guaran- 
teed advertisements  only  conform 
to  the  standards  of  honest  values 
women  find  elsewhere  in  this 
magazine. 


itself  to  women  as  a  magazine 
in  the  ordinary  sense.  Rather  it 
is  a  complete  and  reliable  plan 
for  conducting  the  business 
of  housekeeping  —  a  plan  on 
which  women  can  depend  with- 
out reservation.   And  they  do. 


GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING 


CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK 


BOSTON 


Last  month  one  woman  wrote: 
"I  knew  nothing  of  cookery 
when  I  married,  and  I  owe  all 
of  my  success  to  the  simple, 
straightforward  material  in 
your  pages.  So  many  women's 
magazines  touch  only  the  high 
spots." 

To  prove  how  widespread  is  this 
same  Good  Will,  merely  ask 
any  woman  whose  opinion  you 
respect:  "What  has  GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING  done  for 
you?"  Recognition  of  value  is 
the  reason  why  over  a  million 
and  a  quarter  women  buy 
GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING 
every  month — and  use  it.  That 
they  do  use  it  is  the  reason  why 
GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING 
carries  more  pages  of  advertis- 
ing— more  accounts — than  any 
woman's  magazine. 

For  the  advertiser,  Good  Will, 
GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING 

and  Good  Business  go  together. 

This  is  the  ninth  in  a  series. 
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The  Open  Door  to  the 
Greater  Detroit  Market 


The  Coe  Terminal  Warehouse  provides  the  open 
door  through  which  you  may  reach  the  greater  Detroit 
market.  Strategically  served  by  the  main  line  of  the 
Michigan  Central  Railroad,  the  Coe  Terminal  is  advan- 
tageously located  in  the  heart  of  the  wholesale  and 
jobbing  district  of  downtown  Detroit. 

Compactly  provided  under  one  great  roof  is  every 
facility  for  maximum  merchandising  comfort  and  util- 
ity. There  are  modern  offices,  with  windows  designed 
to  make  more  sunlight  always  available,  across  from 
them,  commodious  display  rooms.  On  the  same  floor 
is  large,  well  planned  warehouse  space,  completely 
equipped.  Your  merchandising  and  sales  activities  are 
brought  into  intimate  contact. 

Some  of  the  nation's  leading  firms  are  now  sharing 
these  advantages  in  one  of  the  finest  warehouse  term- 
inals in  the  world.  You,  too,  can  profit  by  employing 
this  unified  and  usable  space  for  better  merchandising. 

Good  Business  invites  your  immediate  investigation 
of  the  Coe  Terminal  Warehouse.  We  have  just  pre- 
pared an  attractvely  illustrated  booklet  for  your  infor- 
mation.    May  we  send  it  to  you,  today? 


W  rite  today  for  your  copy  of  our  illustrated 
booklet  "An  Office  Home  for  Merchandisers" 

COE  TERMINAL  WAREHOUSE 


Fort  Street  West  and  Tenth  Street 


Detroit,  Michigan 
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BackYards,  Green  Fields 
and  Rainbows 


DURING  the  early  gold 
rushes  hundreds  of  old, 
experienced  miners — their 
eyes  fixed  on  distant  fields — 
passed  over  the  tremendous 
wealth  of  the  Comstock  lode. 

Many  manufacturers  are 
making  the  same  kind  of 
costlv  error.  With  a  business 
gold  mine  at  their  front  door, 
they  are  chasing  the  national 
market  will-o'-the-wisp  over 
the  bogs  of  disheartening 
expense. 

A  case  in  point  is  that  of  a 
stump  puller  manufacturer 
in  Iowa  who  dissipated  a  fair- 
sized  fortune  trying  to  find 
buyers  in  everv  state — from 


Maine  to  Oregon — and  who 
won  back  that  fortune  by  a 
simple  change  in  sales 
methods.  Todav  this  manu- 
facturer does  a  larger  busi- 
ness than  he  had  pictured  in 
his  fondest  dreams.  And  he 
hasri '  t  a  customer  who  lives  five 
hundred  miles  away  from  his 
pla?it. 

The  business  man  of  today, 
struggling  to  increase  profits 
while  under  the  enchantment 
of  distance,  would  do  well  to 
make  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
possibilities  of  home  territory. 
Frequently  there  lies  the 
business  he  expects  to  find 
bevond  the  distant  rainbow. 


^Our  new  book,   '''The  Third  Ingredient  in  Selling,''  will^ 
interest  manufacturers  seeking  new  markets  or  attempt- 
ing to  stimulate  greater  business  in  established  markets. 
This  book  will  be  sent  without  expense  or  obligation  to 

Nt  executives  who  ask  for   it  on  their  business  stationery,  tr 


James  F.  Newcomb  &  Co.  inc. 

Direct  Advertising  ::  Merchandising  Counsel 

330     SEVENTH     AVENUE,      NEW      YORK,      N.      Y. 
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THE  SUPER -POWER  OF 
THE  ALL-FICTION  FIELD 

Just  as  the  high-tension  wires  of  the  ever-expanding  elec- 
trical industry  reach  out  into  every  corner  of  America,  so, 
too,  the  powerful  influence  of  advertising  is  no  longer 
confined  to  a  few  centers.  Advertising  today  circuits  a 
huge  cross-section  of  America. 

National  magazines  are  the  high  tension  wires  of  modern 
advertising.  Some  are  what  the  electrical  engineers  call, 
"unit  stations,"  reaching  a  few  communities  and  groups 
within  a  limited  radius.  The  power  of  others  is  limited 
only  by  the  two  coasts. 

Sixteen  national  magazines  have  come  together  to  form 
a  pool  of  Super-Power  that  intimately  affects  the  lives  of 
13,000,000  Americans. 

This  pool  is  called  the  ALL-FICTION  FIELD. 

The  influence  of  the  magazines  in  this  field  is  confined 
to  no  one  locality,  no  one  group. 

Wherever  America  reads  magazines  today,  there  you  will 
find  some  one  of  the  high-tension  wires  from  this  pool 
carrying  power  from  the  common  source. 

The    ALL -FICTION    FIELD    is    ALL  -  AMERICA. 


2,780,000 

Members  Audit  Bureau  o ,' Circulations 

Magazines  of  Clean  Fiction 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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"BUTTERED      PEASE" 

A  large  business  advertised  for  the  first  and  perhaps  the  last  time  in  its  life.  It  is  one  of 
the  greatest  manufacturers  in  its  line.  It  makes  a  staple  product  that  is  used  in  almost 
every  home.  It  has  been  approached  again  and  again  by  advertising  men  fired  with  the 
natural  desire  to  show  it  how  to  advertise  and  increase  the  sales  of  such  a  basic  prod- 
uct, and  to  all  of  them  it  has  said,  "We  have  nothing  to  advertise!" 

It  happened  that  this  house  was  one  that  helped  in  fitting  out  the  Leviathan.  It 
saw  how  other  manufacturers  took  advantage  of  the  temporary  public  interest  in  this 
ship  to  describe  their  parts  in  supplying  furnishings,  and  it  said  to  itself,  "At  last  we 
have  something  to  advertise."  So  it  took  a  half  page  in  all  the  leading  newspapers  to 

announce  that  "all  the on  the  Leviathan  were  supplied  by  the  old  and  well  known 

house  of "  And  that  was  all.  It  had  advertised  and  got  away  with  it,  and  it  could 

now  confine  itself  to  its  legitimate  work  of  making  and  selling  goods. 

It  reminds  us  of  the  man  who  could  say  "Buttered  Pease"  in  Choctaw.  He  had 
spent  his  entire  life  in  learning  to  say  "Buttered  Pease"  in  Choctaw,  and  his  fame  be- 
came so  great  that  the  king  sent  for  him  and  arranged  a  great  audience  at  the  palace. 
And  all  the  wise  men  were  present  to  hear  the  savant.  And  when  everything  was 


ready  he  walked  up  on  the  platform  and  bowed,  and  said  it,  and  walked  down  again, 
and  it  was  all  over.  And  everyone  said,  "How  wonderful!"  and  went  about  his  business. 


CALKINS  d>  HOLDEN,  inc.  247  park  avenue,  new  york  city 
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Why  Advertisers 
Find  Boston  "Different" 


BOSTON  differs  from  other  large  cities  in  this  one  respect 
— the  difficulty  of  getting  a  true  sense  of  newspaper 
values. 

There  are  two  newspapers  in  Boston  with  morning  and 
evening  editions.  National  advertisers  are  forced  to  consider 
both  editions  as  a  unit — they  cannot  be  bought  separately. 

The  circulations  of  the  two  combinations  are  compared 
with  the  circulations  of  an  individual  morning  or  an  individ- 
ual evening  paper. 

Advertisers  are  not  permitted  to  compare  morning  papers 
with  morning  papers  and  evening  papers  with  evening 
papers  as  in  other  cities. 

This  has  resulted  in  compulsory  and  optional  combina- 
tions of  morning  and  evening  newspapers. 

If  advertisers  are  obliged  to  consider  only  the  combined 
morning  and  evening  circulations  of  two  Boston  newspapers 
why  not  apply  the  same  logic  to  all  Boston  newspapers  — 
compare  combinations  with  combinations  rather  than 
with  individual  newspapers? 

Here  are  the  combinations: 

1st  combination  (Optional)    655,300 

2nd  combination  (Optional) 415,584 

3rd  combination  (Compulsory)  273,240 

4th  combination  (Compulsory)  250,998 

Boston  American— Boston  Advertiser 

RODNEY  E.  BOONE  H.  A.  KOEHLER 

9   East  40th  Street  Hearst  Bldg. 

New  York  City  Chicago 

S.    B.    CHITTENDEN  F.   M.   VAN   GIESON  LOUIS  C.  BOONE 

5    Winthrop    Sq.  Monadnock    Bldg.  Book   Tower   Bldg. 


San   Francisco  Detroit 
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7/  takes  only  46  families 
to  support  a  grocery  store 
in  the  Northern  g  Counties 


HERE  are  in  the  Northern  9  Counties  of  New  Jersey 
11,480  grocery  stores. 


They  serve   a    population 
families. 


>f  2,349,000—530,272 


It  takes,  therefore,  but  46  families  to  support  each 
grocery  store — as  compared  to  an  average  of  104 
families  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

An  enormous  market,  the  Northern  9  Counties — 
and  outstandingly  desirable. 

View  it  in  comparison  to  two  great  cities — Chicago 
and  Philadelphia. 

Chicago,  with  a  population  of  3,392,000,  has  11,012  grocery 
stores. 

Philadelphia,  with  a  population  of  2,442,000,  has  6,386  grocery 
stores. 

The  population  of  the  Northern  9  Counties,  only  a  little  smaller 
than  Philadelphia,  supports  nearly  twice  as  many  grocery  stores. 

Only  two-thirds  as  large  as  Chicago,  it  supports  more  grocery 
stores. 

And  they  are  prosperous  stores  doing  a  large  volume  of  business 
with  prosperous,  well-to-do,  well-living  families  who  make  up 
this  rich  section  of  the  Metropolitan  area. 

The  food  expenditures  for  the  families  in  the  Northern  9  Coun- 
ties are  estimated  at  $402,599,257,  which  is  3x/2  per  cent  of  the 
total  national  expenditure  for  foods. 

The  road  to  the  favor  of  the  quality  families  in  the  Northern  9 
Counties  is  through  Charm,  The  Magazine  of  New  Jersey 
Home  Interests.  Charm's  circulation,  81,237,  in  this  area  is  the 
largest  and  by  far  the  best  of  any  magazine. 


CHARM 


unc  a) 


<J lie.  Cyjwao/W 
CJm) i    lazeti  cHptnc  jrdaxsh 

Office  of  the  Advertising  Manager,  28  West  44th  Street,  New  York 
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The  Space  Buyer's 
ValueTo  His  Client  Is— 
His  Knowledge  of  Media 


""THIS  illustrated  brochure  is  a  complete  analysis 
of  the  financial  market  and  the  leading  publica- 
tions in  this  important  field. 

It  is  made  up  in  convenient  form  to  fit  snugly  into 
your  files,  carrying  the  current  issue  of  The  Maga- 
zine of  Wall  Street  for  handy  reference. 


We  shall  be  glad  to  send 
you  a  copy  on  request. 


PfAGAZINE 

^WallStreet 


Member  A. B.C. 


42  BROADWAY 


VICTOR  E.  GRAHAM 
Advertising  Manager 

NEW  YORK 
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lit  is  human  nature  to  prefer  the  known  to  the  unknown"  said 
Thomas,  as  he  handed  over  the  new  letterhead  on  Cranes  Bond. 


Cranes  Bond  is  for  official  business  stationery — checks,  invoices,  banking 
forms,  and  all  business  instruments  which  circulate  among  the  public.  It  is 
dated  and  water-marked  at  Dalton.  Made  slowly  of  all  new  white  rags,  it  is 
generally  considered  the  premier  business  paper  of  America,  and  its  wide 
use  by  the  largest  financial  and  industrial  organizations  gives  you — as  a 
Cranes  Bond  user— a  kind  of  association  which  is  recognized  and  respected 
as  a  symbol  of  good  taste  and  business  integrity. 


CRANES       BOND 

IT      HAS      A       SPONSOR 


^^ 1 

Cranes  Bond  is  not  stationery.  It  is  the  material  from  which  your  engraver,  lithographer,  orprinter  makes  letter- 
heads. Look/or  the  Crane  water-mark  in  your  morning's  mail.  It  stands for  100%  NEWwhite  rag  stock,  the  bank 
notes  of ^f  countries,  paper money of ~yij,  000,000  people,  government bonds  of 47  nations,  and 125  years' experience. 

CRANE  e>  COMPANY,  inc.  DALTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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Y.  C*  Lab,  Going  Strong 

Thousands  of  Boys  joining  every  month — Local  Labs  being  organized  in 
cities,  towns  and  villages  from  coast  to  coast 

The  Lab.  teaches  boys  to  find  out  in  a  correctly  analytical  way  "what  makes  the  wheels 
go  'round"  or  whether  the  big  idea  each  boy  may  have  can  be  developed  for  practical  use. 
Local  Labs,  conduct  experiments  by  testing  everything  out  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Home  Lab.  at  Boston,  where  faculty  members  of  the  Mass.  Institute  of  Technology  serve 
as  advisors  and  directors  of  the  work.  Whatever  the  Youth's  Companion  publishes  in  its 
Lab.  Department  has  been  put  through  a  practical  Lab.  test  and  proven  correct — Result — 

THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION 

100  Years  Young 

Is  the  Boys'  handbook  of  knowledge  concerning  all  or  anything  they  use  or  make  for 
sports,   recreation,   or   housing   the    family   car  or  Aunt  Mary's  prize  Leghorns. 

Circulation  Mounting  Steadily 

275,000   Net   Paid    (ABC)    Rebate-backed   Guaranteed 

Buy  on  a  Rising  Tide 

THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION 

8  ARLINGTON  ST.  BOSTON,  MASS. 

An  Atlantic  Monthly  Publication 
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Courtesy  The   Crosley   Radio  Corporatio 


RADIO  has  developed  with  amaz- 
ing rapidity.  Once  a  nov- 
elty, on  its  sixth  Christmas  it 
finds  itself  in  an  assured  position 
as  a  familiar  attribute  to  modern 
living-,  a  generally  accepted  form 
of  entertainment  at  home,  club  and 
assembly.  As  an  advertising  me- 
dium, however,  it  is  still  very  much 
in  the  experimental  stage,  al- 
though in  the  last  year  a  great 
deal  has  been  developed  and  dis- 
covered about  its  possibilities.  The 
average  advertiser,  none  the  less, 
remains  in  some  confusion  concern- 
ing the  advantages,  disadvantages 
and  opportunities  of  this  new  me- 
dium that  is  ready  for  use.  Just 
what  it  can  do,  who  can  best  use 
it,  how  it  should  be  selected,  are  a 
few  of  the  questions  touched  upon 
by  Edgar  H.  Felix  in  his  article  in 
this  issue. 
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Do  You  Advertise 
Where  Your  Qoods  Are  On  Sale? 

"We  have  distribution  only  in  the  buying  centers  where  there  is  a  market 
for  quality  silk  hosiery,"  said  the  vice-president  (in  charge  of  sales)  of  a 
nationally  known  brand  of  hosiery. 

"When  we  made  our  advertising  plans  for  fall,  we  realized  we  couldn't 
sell  hose  where  we  had  no  dealers." 

"So  we  found  out  which  magazines  had  the  greatest  concentration  of 
circulation  in  the  places  where  our  stockings  were  on  sale.  We  found 
Cosmopolitan  at  the  top  of  the  list." 

"That  is  why  we  are  advertising  our  hosiery  in  Cosmopolitan  instead  of  sev- 
eral magazines  we  formerly  used — we  like  to  advertise  where  we  sellgoods." 

The  advertiser  quoted  above  is  only  typical.  The  piimary  market  for  most 
items  of  quality  merchandise  is  the  important  buying  centers  of  the  country. 

And  90%  of  Cosmopolitan's  million  and  a  half  families  live  in  these  buying 
centers  where  80%  of  the  nation's  business  is  done. 

Furthermore,  Cosmopolitan  reaches  a  select  audience  of  the  quality  buyers 
within  each  of  these  centers.  The  same  folks  who  willingly  pay  the  higher 
price  to  get  Cosmopolitan  quality  in  a  magazine  are  the  buyers  of  quality 
merchandise  in  other  lines. 

We  urge  other  advertisers  to  analyze  their  distribution  and  sales  possibilities. 
Our  new  book  — "The  Cosmopolitan  Market — A  Merchandising  Atlas  of  the 
United  States"  will  be  exceedingly  useful.  It  gives  detailed  information  about 
each  of  the  657  principal  trading  centers  and  the  complete  urban  market — the 
Cosmopolitan  market.  If  you  haven't  received  a  copy,  address  our  nearest  office. 
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Broadcasting's  Place  in  the 
Advertising  Spectrum 

What  Does  It  Cost?   Does  Your  Product  Lend  Itself  to  a  Broadcasting 
Program?   What  of  Follow  Ups? 

By  Edgar  H.  Felix 


COMMERCIAL  radio 
broadcasting  is  the  baby 
of  the  advertising  fami- 
ly. Its  character  is  beginning 
to  be  understood;  its  field  of 
service  to  be  gradually  de- 
marked.  At  first  advertisers 
tried  to  make  radio  a  sales- 
man by  delivering  direct  sales 
talks  to  the  microphone,  but 
as  a  sales  power  it  failed  mis- 
erably. The  radio  audience 
routes  camouflaged  advertis- 
ing by  a  deft  flip  of  the  dial. 
Commercial  broadcast- 
ing has  come  into  its  own 
as  a  diplomat,  and  so  long  as 
it  concentrates  upon  being 
agreeable,  and  so  long  as  it 
avoids  selling  propaganda,  it 
is  welcome  in  every  kind  and 
class  of  home.  Even  in  the 
most  exclusive  residences, 
where  the  canvasser  has  to 
face  the  butler  and  the  blood- 
hound, the  commercial  broad- 
caster enters  as  a  welcome 
guest  to  make  his  good  will 
impression. 

Commercial  broadcasting  is 
now  recognized  as  a  medium 
for  winning  good  will  and  as 
a  method  of  establishing  a 
pleasant  association  with  a 
trade  or  firm  name.    It  makes 


©  Bain    News    Service 

LIKE  all  media  for  advertising,  the  radio  has 
Jits  own  advantages  and  limitations.  Not 
every  advertiser  can  use  it  successfully.  What 
it  can  do  and  for  whom  are  questions  impor- 
tant  to   every   business    seeking   new   publicity 


advertising  more  effective  be- 
cause reader  curiosity  is 
aroused  and  favorable  associ- 
ation is  established  with  the 
trade  name  of  the  successful 
commercial  broadcaster. 
Sales  resistance  to  direct 
over-the-counter  solicitation 
is  reduced  by  good  will  associ- 
ation. We  find  commercial 
broadcasting  not  a  primary 
medium,  the  useful  service  of 
which  may  be  measured  in 
dollars  and  cents,  but  a  sup- 
plementary medium  which 
helps  the  work  of  all  sales 
stimulants.  It  is  the  lubri- 
cating oil  and  not  the  gasoline 
motive  power  of  the  selling 
force  of  advertising. 

Recognition  of  this  fact 
places  a  definite  limitation 
upon  those  who  can  use  the 
microphone  to  advantage. 
Naturally,  products  widely 
advertised  are  likely  to  be  ef- 
fectively aided  by  the  broad- 
casting medium,  because 
extensive  advertising  in  all 
kinds  of  consumer  mediums 
implies  an  appeal  to  all  classes 
of  society.  Broadcasting  like- 
wise reaches  all  classes  of 
society.  Lack  of  space  pre- 
cludes a  study  of  the  nature, 
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extent  and  classification  of  the  radio 
audience,  but  it  can  be  demonstrated 
that  all  strata  of  society  are  of  con- 
cern in  sales  efforts  represented  in 
the  radio  audience. 

Another  factor  which  aids  in  de- 
termining a  natural  user  of  the 
broadcasting  medium  is  the  fre- 
quency of  purchase  of  a  product  in 
the  life  of  the  individual.  Wardrobe 
trunks  and  family  silver  do  not  have 
high  frequency  of  purchase;  shaving 
creams,  cosmetics  and  cigarettes  do. 
The  higher  the  frequency  of  pur- 
chase, the  greater  the  chance  that 
the  impression  made  by  sponsoring 
a  radio  program  will  be  brought  to 
bear  as  a  sale  is  made. 

High  frequency  of  purchase  is  not, 
however,  an  essential  qualification  of 
the  broadcaster's  product.  Some 
products  are  bought  with  the  accu- 
mulation of  many  sales  impressions. 
For  example,  your  present  automo- 
bile is  probably  of  a  make  the  ad- 
vertising for  which  has  exerted  its 
selling  influence  on  you  for  a  period 
of  years.  Yet,  the  chances  are  that 
when  you  went  to  buy  a  house,  it  was 
not  until  you  were  ready  to  buy  that 
specific  real  estate  advertising  exer- 
cised   a    potent    influence    on    your 


choice.  Products  depending  upon 
cumulative  impressions  of  trade 
name  may  be  effectively  served  by 
broadcasting.  Conversely,  goods  not 
habitually  purchased  by  trade  or 
brand  name  are  not  likely  to  find 
the  new  medium  of  value. 

ANOTHER  feature  tending  to  make 
La  good  commercial  broadcaster  is 
a  product  sold  in  a  highly  competi- 
tive market  with  many  rivals  having 
little  difference  in  price,  quality  and 
effectiveness.  For  example,  there 
are  numerous  brands  of  soap  chips, 
flakes  and  powders  which  do  about 
the  same  work  and  which  do  not, 
therefore,  inspire  great  consumer 
loyalty  by  the  possession  of  special- 
ized characteristics.  The  curiosity 
impulse,  aroused  by  broadcasting,  is 
often  sufficient  to  cause  an  experi- 
mental switch  of  brand. 

A  special  class  of  merchandise 
which  should  be  considered  for  mi- 
crophone attention  is  composed  of 
those  products  especially  suited  to 
aural  demonstration.  The  Victor 
programs,  for  example,  were  literal- 
ly samples  of  Victor  records,  offered 
to  the  radio  audience.  Hohner's 
harmonicas    and    the    Skinner    resi- 


dence organ  have  been  demonstrated 
to  hundreds  of  thousands,  if  not  mil- 
lions, by  radio.  Many  a  logical  user 
of  the  medium  is  apparently  passing 
it  by,  and  there  is  more  than  one  who 
seems  to  be  wasting  his  money. 

Assuming  a  concern  to  be  suited 
to  the  medium,  its  broadcasting 
problem  has  only  begun.  Its  adver- 
tising manager  is  likely  to  be  facing 
numerous  solicitors  from  various 
commercial  broadcasting  stations, 
particularly  if  he  is  located  in  a  con- 
gested radio  center  such  as  New 
York,  Chicago  or  Los  Angeles.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  are  twenty  sta- 
tions in  the  New  York  district  ac- 
tually selling  time  on  the  air,  and 
some  thirty  in  nightly  operation. 
What  station  should  be  selected? 
Most  broadcasters  make  greatly  ex- 
aggerated and  confusing  claims  as 
to  the  service  area  which  their  sta- 
tions cover  and  the  most  fantastic 
estimates  as  to  the  number  of  people 
listening  to  their  program  nightly. 

The  long  distance  records  of  a 
station  have  no  bearing  whatever 
upon  the  group  which  constitutes  its 
regular  listening  audience.  WEAF, 
for  example,  has  been  heard  in  South 

[CONTINUED  ON   PAGE  44] 


Wanted: 
Some  Impossible  Young  Men 

By  Ray  Giles 


IN  the  old  days  the  shiftless  son  of  the  family 
was  encouraged  to  become  a  minister.  Later 
on  he  turned  his  hopefully  indifferent  eyes  in 
the  direction  of  the  "efficiency  engineers." 

Today  in  his  pursuit  of  a  light  and  genteel  occu- 
pation he  wonders,  "Which  shall  I  be — a  bond 
salesman  or  an  advertising  man?" 

To  the  agency  executive  he  says,  "Of  course,  I 
would  be  willing  to  write  copy  for  six  months  or 
a  year,  but  then  I  want  to  be  an  account  execu- 
tive." 

To  the  manufacturer,  "If  I  start  in  the  adver- 
tising department,  how  soon  can  I  be  salesman- 
ager  or  chairman  of  the  board?" 

If  the  needs  of  the  advertising  field  might  be 
summed  up  in  a  few  paragraphs,  I  think  they 
would  read  something  like  this : 

We  want  young  men  who  are  not  in  the  advertis- 
ing business  by  accident,  by  whim,  or  merely  because 
of  the  alleged  huge  salaries  it  pays. 

We  want  young  men  who  are  even  more  interested 


in  advertising  than  in  golf,  saxophone  playing  or 
what  kind  of  a  hobby  have  you? 

We  want  young  men  who  can  give  birth  to  good 
advertisements  without  calling  in  the  doctor  every 
ten  minutes  for  six  months  ahead  of  delivery.  Or, 
to  put  it  more  elegantly,  young  men  who  can  think 
things  through  on  their  own  initiative  without  re- 
quiring a  lot  of  brain  massage  by  harassed  executives 
and  others. 

We  want  men  who  are  good  right  now,  but  who 
are  convinced  that  within  two  years  their  product  of 
today  will  look  as  obsolete  as  that  new  Java  dragon 
in  the  Bronx  Park  Zoo. 

We  want  men  interested  in  ideas,  in  words,  in 
people.  They  may  read  only  sophisticated  novels,  but 
they  must  be  able  to  mix  with  all  kinds  of  people 
with  comfortable  feelings  on  both  sides. 

We  want  young  men  who  are  plowing  at  least  a 
part  of  their  spare  time  back  into  equipping  them- 
selves to  be  still  better  advertising  men. 

We  want  young  men  who  are  so  absorbed  in  ad- 
vertising that  at  5  o'clock  the  next  day's  work  often 
looks  even  more  interesting  than  the  evening's  enter- 
tainment. 
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Demonstrations  That  Produce 
85  Per  Cent  of  Our  Sales 


By  A.  0.  Witt 

Schramm,  Inc.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


BACK  in  1923  we 
were  confronted 
with  a  problem 
that  we  felt  required 
radical  measures  for 
an  immediate  solu- 
tion. 

Repeated  answers 
to  questionnaires  sub- 
mitted to  our  dis- 
tributors proved  con- 
clusively that  they 
were  not  visualizing 
the  sales  possibilities 
of  our  compressors, 
nor  were  they  capital- 
izing the  fact  that  we 
had  many  distinctive 
features  not  found  on 
the  average  com- 
pressor. 

An  analysis  of  our 
trade  papers  and  direct  mail  cam- 
paigns proved  to  us  that  we  had 
elaborated  these  features  strongly 
enough  to  make  them  predominate 
over  all  of  our  advertising.  In  our 
daily  contacts  with  distributors  and 
their  salesmen,  every  effort  was 
made  to  impress  them  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  dwelling  on  those  facts 
when  talking  to  compressor  pros- 
pects, but  still  the  response  was  not 
general  enough  to  prove  that  we  had 
put  the  idea  across. 

It  was  then  that  we  conceived  the 
idea  of  using  demonstrating  outfits 
to  help  us. 

A  careful  survey  was  made  of  the 
number  of  calls  per  day  by  our  men 
over  a  period  of  nine  months,  to- 
gether with  the  cost  per  call,  so  that 
a  comparison  could  be  made  between 
the  old  method  and  the  new.  We 
then  equipped  three  Ford  one-ton 
chassis  with  our  latest  and  most 
popular  size  compressors,  conducted 
our  experiments  in  three  widely 
separated  territories,  and  watched 
the  effect. 

Before  a  week  had  elapsed  each  of 
the  men  had  sold  his  complete  dem- 
onstration machine  and  developed  a 
very  substantial  number  of  prospec- 
tive buyers.     In   addition  they  had 


SCHRAMM.  INC. 


FREE  DEMONSTRATION  ORDER. 


.1  all  i.m.Iv  >houk!  I*  supplied  to  il 
own  In  *uee..  lion  sheet  No. 


THE  blank  reproduced  above  is 
the  demonstration  order  form 
mentioned  in  the  article.  It  is 
given  to  the  distributor  with  in- 
structions that  it  be  made  out  in 
duplicate  and  include  the  price  of 
the  complete  outfit  so  that  there  will 
be  no  confusion  regarding  the  price 


|  increased  their  num- 
ber of  calls  seventeen 
I  per  cent  and  gained 
the  confidence  of  the 
men  working  on  the 
job  by  staging  dem- 
onstrations for  them. 
In  this  way  they  had 
got  their  full  support. 
Thus  encouraged,  we 
immediately  equipped 
the  balance  of  our 
salesmen  with  demon- 
strating machines. 

We  also  encouraged 
our  distributors  to 
arrange  demonstra- 
tions wherever  pos- 
sible. This  gave 
their  salesmen  an  ad- 
vantage which  they 
quickly  recognized. 
Being,  in  most  instances,  men  who 
had  many  other  products  to  sell,  they 
naturally  were  not  as  well  equipped 
to  remove  sales  resistance  created  by 
competitors  as  easily  as  factory  men. 
but  with  the  opportunity  actually  to 
demonstrate,  they  would  tell  a  pros- 
pect merely  that,  without  any  obli- 
gation on  his  part,  they  would  show 
him  one  of  the  compressors  in  opera- 
tion and  let  him  judge  its  merits  for 
himself. 

We  realized,  of  course,  that  a  con- 
dition like  this  could  be  very  much 
abused.  In  several  instances  un- 
scrupulous men  tried  to  get,  for  a 
short  period,  demonstrations  which 
would  permit  them  to  do  all  the  work 
necessary  on  their  particular  job  and 
allow  them  to  return  the  compressor 
without  making  any  payments.  We 
had  anticipated  this  by  providing  our 
distributors  with  a  demonstrating 
order  form.  We  asked  a  prospective 
buyer  to  sign  it,  as  an  act  of  good 
faith,  and  to  indicate  on  it  that  he 
had  the  necessary  work  which  would 
require  a  compressor,  and  to  commit 
himself  to  buy  if  the  demonstration 
proved  entirely  satisfactory  to  him. 
Our  percentage  of  returns  from 
demonstrations  of  this  type  has  been 
very  low.  This  plan  has  also  enabled 
[continued  on  page  671 
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Mr.  Lemperly  Has  Started 
Something 

By  James  M.  Campbell 


A  FEW  weeks  ago,  Mr.  C.  M. 
Lemperly,  director  of  sales  de- 
velopment, The  Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Company,  wrote  a  letter  to 
Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald,  his  com- 
pany's advertising  agents,  in  which 
he  suggested  that  representatives  of 
publications  be  advised  that  "solici- 
tations of  representatives  have  be- 
come so  burdensome  as  to  make  a 
real  obstacle  in  the  conduct  of  the 
work  of  our  advertising  depart- 
ments," and  that  "if  these  calls  con- 
tinue as  they  have  recently,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  close  the  advertising 
department  for  business." 

Mr.  Lemperly's  plaint — for  that 
is,  really,  what  it  is — was  reproduced 
in  Advertising  and  Selling  of  No- 
vember 3  as  the  text  for  an  editorial, 
"Is  This  the  Solution?" 

Publishers'  representatives,  adver- 
tising agents  and  advertising  man- 
agers immediately  took  typewriter 
in  hand  and  expressed  themselves  in 
no  uncertain  terms  to  the  effect  that 
the  solution  suggested  by  Mr.  Lem- 
perly— "from  now  on  our  contact 
must  be  through  you  rather  than 
direct" — did,  or  did  not,  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  situation,  the 
point  of  view  depending,  of  course, 
on  whether  the  aforesaid  typewriter 
was  the  property  of  a  publisher's 
representative,  an  advertising  agent 
or  an  advertising  manager. 

As  might  be  expected,  representa- 
tives were  strongly  opposed  to  the 
idea  of  being  denied  the  privilege  of 
interviewing  advertisers.  As  also 
might  be  expected,  advertising 
agents  favored  the  idea.  So  did  ad- 
vertising managers,  though  more 
than  one  of  them  took  pains  to  "soft- 
pedal"  their  comments. 

The  editor  of  Advertising  and 
Selling  has  asked  me  to  assay  these 
arguments,  "because,"  said  he.  "you 
have  had  advertising  agency  experi- 
ence, you  have  served  some  of  the 
most  important  advertisers  in  the 
country  as  advertising  manager,  and 
you  know  many  publishers'  repre- 
sentatives well  enough  to  be  sympa- 
thetic to  their  point  of  view." 

Before    doing   this,    let   me    quote 


from  some  of  the  letters  which  are 
before  me.  Most  of  them  have  been 
— or  will  be— printed  in  full  in  Ad- 
vertising and  Selling.  But  the 
"meat"  of  them  is  given  below. 
From  publishers'  representatives: 

We  have  tried  as  far  as  possible  to  avoid 
persistent  calls  where  they  seemed  un- 
necessary, and  by  the  use  of  a  "tickler" 
system  have  still  managed  to  follow  up 
prospects  at  the  psychological  moment  with- 
out waste  of  effort  and  with  as  little  annoy- 
ance as  possible  to  the  advertiser. 

Would  it  not  help  matters  if  all  large 
advertisers  established  file  folders  for  each 
publication,  the  folders  to  be  of  standard 
size  and  supplied  by  each  publication?  This 
feature  might  be  supplemented  by  an  in- 
telligent young  man  breaking  into  the  ad- 
vertising business,  who  would  interview 
publication  representatives  and  add  suffici- 
ently important  data  to  that  publication's 
folder.  Then  when  consideration  of  the  list 
is  under  discussion  the  folders  could  be 
brought  out  and  all  information  would  be 
available. 

Publishers  and  their  representatives 
should  see  in  Mr.  Lemperly's  announcement 
a  grave  reflecton  upon  themselves — and 
these  reflections  should  not  be  charged  to 
Mr.  Lemperly  but  rather  to  themselves.  The 
business  man  cannot  afford  to  waste  his 
time  even  to  maintain  a  reputation  for 
courtesy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  business 
man  does  not  consider  his  time  wasted  with 
the  man  who  gives  him  a  quid  pro  quo. 

I  know  of  many  representatives  in  the 
trade  and  industrial  fields,  who  are  con- 
stantly contributing  much  to  the  develop- 
ment of  advertising  successes  in  their  re- 
spective industries,  who  are  welcomed  by 
manufacturers  and  advertising  agents  alike  ; 
and  who  probably  do  their  best  work  with 
the  manufacturer  whose  language  they 
know  and  who  in  turn  understands  the 
business  paper  better  than  his  advertising 
agent  does. 

I  mav  be  mistaken,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  certain  representatives  will  still 
continue  to  see  Mr.  Lemperly  as  they 
alwavs  have  because  he  has  doubtless  found 
among  his  "callers"  at  least  a  few  such 
men  as  I  have  above  referred  to. 

In  the  textile  field,  with  which  I  am  par- 
ticularly concerned,  I  recall  few  cases 
where  the  advertising  agent  has  not  wel- 
comed our  contact  with  the  manufacturer. 
In  some  cases  the  agent  has  himself  estab- 
lished for  us  that  contact  with  the  manu- 
facturer who  had  taken  somewhat  the  same 
position   taken   by  Mr.   Lemperly. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  who  may 
thoughtlessly  follow  The  Sherwin-Williams 
Company's  announced  policy  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  long ;  and  I  write  this  letter 
as  a  "Stop.  Look  and  Listen"  sign  to  those 
who  may  be  thinking  of  putting  up  "Ver- 
boten."     There  are  two  sides  to  every  wall. 

From  advertising  agents: 

The  real  truth  is  that  probably  not  one- 
fourth  of  the  representatives  who  call 
have  anything  pertinent  on  the  account  that 
the  agency  man  is  laying  out.  Most  of 
them  are  out  merely  to  "sell  the  publication 
generally"  or  to  impress  their  own  person- 
ality. 

1  say  that  the  general  merits  of  the 
publications  ought  to  be  "sold"  through 
advertising  in  the  business  magazines  and 
in  other  ways.  I  can  see  no  reason  for  an 
expensive  call  on  an  advertising  agency  to 
impart  the  news  that  the  publication  repre- 
sented has  gained  18.000  circulation  since 
last  April,  that  20.4  per  cent  of  its  readers 

:nv     ill     the     ?lll. I'MIO     income     .le:-      or     better, 

that    a     prominent    feature    of    the    winter 


numbers  will  be  Professor  Somebody's  ar- 
ticles on  Rural  Buying  or  Foreign  Markets. 
I  often  wonder  what  is  wrong  with  the 
advertising  department  of  a  magazine  or 
newspaper  when  it  has  to  send  some  one  to 
present  orally  general  information  that 
could  be  given  effectively  in  either  a  busi- 
ness-magazine page  or  a  letter. 

1.  Tell  the  publishing  world  to  adopt  a 
standard  physical  form  and  a  standard 
topical  outline  for  those  essential  facts 
about  a  publication  and  its  market  which 
are  not  covered  by  A.  B.  C.  reports  and  the 
standard  rate  card. 

2.  File  these  reports  as  religiously  as 
the  architect  files  building  material  litera- 
ture which  conforms  to  the  A.  I.  A.  stand- 
ards in  form  and  indexing. 

3.  Don't  let  publication  representatives 
waste  their  time  and  yours  merely  repeating 
dope  that  should  be  in   print  and  on  file. 

4.  Confine  personal  presentations  of  solic- 
itors to  one  of  two  classes : 

a.  In  season,  concrete  and  well-organized 
presentations  showing  the  specific  applica- 
tion of  given  mediums  to  current  problems 
previously  outlined,  preferably  by  the 
agency. 

b.  Out  of  season,  equally  well  organized, 
once-and-for-all  presentations  of  publica- 
tion history,  aims  and  excuse  for  existence. 

From  advertising  managers: 

We  are  situated  in  a  small  town  between 
Detroit  and  Chicago  where  train  service  is 
none  too  good.  It  has  been  our  policy  to 
grant  interviews  to  all  who  ask  for  them 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  to  and 
from  the  cities,  but  we  are  beginning  to  feel 
that  the  solicitors  are  taking  advantage. 

I  feel,  as  does  the  Sherwin-Williams 
Company,  that  much  value  is  to  be  gained 
from  these  gentlemen  but  it  has  simply 
reached  a  point  where  business  activities 
suffer  because  of  the  time  required  to  talk 
to  these  advertising  representatives. 


We  have  found  that  by  recommending 
to  representatives  that  they  telephone  in 
advance  and  arrange  for  appointments  the 
whole  situation  is  considerably  improved. 
It  has  not  been  our  experience  that  the 
representatives  of  legitimate  publications 
take  up  an  undue  amount  of  time.  It  is 
the  fellow  who  is  trying  to  get  advertising 
for  programs  and  for  special  issues  of  more 
or  less  undesirable  publications  and  others 
of  that  kind  who  takes  up  a  lot  of  unneces- 
sary time. 

I  have  always  had  the  belief  that  ad- 
vertising solicitors  can  teach  me  something  ; 
that,  if  I  miss  seeing  one,  I  might  miss 
some  good  idea  or  some  valuable  infor- 
mation. 

It  is  true  that  advertising  solicitors  them- 
selves are  to  be  blamed  in  many  cases  for 
wasting  the  time  of  advertising  managers 
or  of  their  assistants.  They  themselves 
could  cut  down  their  calls  to  a  few  minutes 
instead  of  stretching  them  out. 


We  have  not  gone  so  far  as  to  leave  en- 
tirely to  our  agency  the  interviewing  of 
publishers'  representatives,  because  we  feel 
that  a  good  representative  contributes  to 
our  own  education.  We  have  tried  to 
systematize  that  part  of  our  work,  however, 
by  limiting  calls  to  the  afternoon  and  by 
insisting  that  interviews  be  business-like, 
well  organized,  and  as  brief  as  possible. 

The  chief  advantage  in  setting  a  certain 
period  for  calls  is  that  work  requiring  con- 
centration is  then  uninterrupted. 


If  we  were  to  interview  all  of  the  adver- 
tising solicitors  who  would  call  on  us,  were 
our  policy  of  directing  them  to  our  agency 
[CONTINUED    ON    PAGE    65] 
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Why  Freight  Rates  Are  Important 
to  the  Advertiser 

By  Albert  H.  Meredith 


THAT  the  United  States  is  a 
large  country  is  a  lesson  quick- 
ly impressed  upon  any  manu- 
facturer who  undertakes  national 
merchandising.  After  he  has  met  all 
the  problems  of  climate  and  custom, 
buying  power  and  adaptability  as 
applied  to  his  product,  he  comes 
squarely  to  face  with  the  matter  of 
price.  An  important  factor  in  price 
is  the  freight;  far  more  important 
to  the  purchaser  than  to  the  manu- 
facturer. 

When  such  a  manufacturer  be- 
comes an  advertiser  he  can  no  longer 
ignore  this  element  of  the  final  price. 
Until  the  day  of  launching  his  cam- 
paign he  may  have  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  distant  buyers  as  they  complain 
of  high  freights  by  merely  allowing 
them  to  work  out  their  own  salva- 
tion. The  result  is  inevitably  that  if 
a  competing  make  enjoys  substan- 
tially lower  freights  the  competitor 
gets  the  business.  Should  an  auto- 
mobile maker,  as  example,  erect  a 
factory  in  New  York  and  be  able  to 
turn  out  a  car  the  equal  of  Buick,  he 
would,  for  the  eastern  markets,  be 
able  to  sell  at  $100  under  Buick  de- 
livered prices  and  yet  net  more  at 
the  factory  than  Buick  now  does. 

But  when  advertising  begins,  the 
goal  is  nationwide  distribution.  Far- 
away Nevada,  with  its  thin  popula- 
tion and  small  purchasing  power,  is 
just  as  necessary  to  the  merchandis- 


ing plan  as  New  York,  with  its  den- 
sity of  people  and  its  wealth.  Nor 
can  the  advertiser  in  all  cases  omit 
mention  of  price.  Should  he  with- 
hold this  bit  of  information,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  prospective 
buyers  might  be  scared  away  by  the 
fear  of  a  prohibitive  price.  Yet  if 
the  ultimate  price  to  the  consumer  is 
to  be  identical  throughout  the  coun- 
try, the  advertiser  is  compelled  to 
decide  how  he  will  meet  the  freight 
situation.  Shall  he  prepay  all 
freight?  Shall  he  equalize  freights 
by  allowances  to  high-rate  districts? 
Shall  he  set  a  factory  price  and  let 
each  customer  decide  for  himself 
whether  the  article  is  so  desirable  as 
to  warrant  a  higher  ultimate  price 
than  another  with  less  freight  tolls? 

THIS  very  practical  situation  is 
met  in  various  ways.  Occasional- 
ly copy  is  used  that  reveals  utter 
failure  to  grasp  the  problem,  with 
the  result  that  the  effective  pull  of 
the  advertisement  is  negatived  by 
eight  or  ten  words  in  small  type  at 
the  end  of  the  copy. 

Reference  has  been  made  in  these 
articles  to  the  resentment  of  the 
West  over  its  freight  rates.  How 
this  sectional  envy  may  be  turned 
into  a  good  use  is  shown  by  a  Cleve- 
land maker  of  confectionery.  His 
goods  are  sold  to  retailers  in  five- 
pound  cartons  for  resale  as  counter 


"loose  candy."  His  copy  in  trade 
journals,  addressed  primarily  to  job- 
bers, runs  thus: 

Jobbers:  Tell  This  to  Your  Retailers. 
If  sold  at  4  ozs.  for  10  cents,  East  of 
Mississippi  River,  brings  retailer  $2  on 
each  carton ;  West  of  Mississippi  at 
3  ozs.  for  10  cents,  brings  retailer  $2.65 
on  each  carton. 

Such  copy  is  far  better  than  shout- 
ing that  freight  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi will  cost  the  retailer  more. 

The  advertiser,  on  the  contrary, 
makes  a  clever  appeal  to  the  distant 
retailer,  who  without  conscious 
thought  reaches  for  a  pencil  in  order 
to  verify  the  additional  sixty-five 
cents  per  carton.  The  copy  has 
focussed  the  customer's  mind  on  his 
gross  income  per  carton.  The  higher 
freight  to  be  paid  fades  into  insig- 
nificance. The  manufacturer,  in  this 
copy,  has  completely  met  the  freight 
situation,  not  by  ignoring  it  or  by 
offending  the  retailer,  but  by  show- 
ing a  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 

Of  greatest  importance  is  the  copy 
for  national  advertising,  which  ap- 
plies, in  a  general  way,  to  goods  ad- 
vertised by  the  manufacturer  to  be 
purchased,  however,  not  from  the 
maker  direct  but  from  local  retailers. 
If  men  who  write  copy — and  those 
who  control  price  policies — could 
spend  a  week  "west  of  the  Rockies," 
their  blue  pencils  would  forever  af- 
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terward  delete  all  references  to 
"slightly  higher  prices." 

A  day  in  Salt  Lake  City  will  un- 
cover tremendous  complaints.  Con- 
sider the  facts.  That  city  enjoys 
many  natural  advantages  as  a  manu- 
facturing center:  coal,  climate,  raw 
materials,  abundant  labor.  After 
the  opening  of  this  century,  factories 
were  started  there  in  a  timid  man- 
ner. Their  projectors  were  reward- 
ed by  rapid  and  immediate  growth. 
But  from  a  clear  sky,  one  day  ten  or 
eleven  years  ago,  the  railroads  were 
allowed  "an  exception"  to  the  long- 
and-short  haul  prohibition  on  ship- 
ments to  and  from  the  Coast.  From 
that  day.  those  Utah  factories  could 
not  compete  in  all  that  territory  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  Pacific, 
anywhere  from  Mexico  to  Canada. 
Freights  favored  plants  east  of  the 
"Missouri  River  crossings"  which 
could  back-haul  from  the  Coast  and 
short-haul  from  the  East  at  such 
wide  divergencies  in  freights  that 
profits  vanished  for  those  Utah  con- 
cerns. They  closed  down.  Under 
war-time  pressure  for  production, 
the  railway  administration  restored 
the  old  rate  base.  The  factories, 
however,  are  still  idle.  Why?  They 
dare  not  entrust  their  capital  again 
to  the  possibility  of  discriminating 
rates. 

Every  stockholder  in  these  arti- 
ficially stifled  enterprises  is  roused 
into  bitterness  every  time  he  is  re- 


minded of  "slightly  higher  prices." 
So,  also,  is  every  woman  who  moved 
to  Utah  fifteen  years  ago  when  her 
husband  (or  father)  severed  all  ties 
to  become  an  executive  of  one  of 
these  expanding  factories,  but  whose 
high  hopes  are  skeletons  of  memory 
today  while  he  "makes  a  living"  at 
such  work  as  he  was  able  to  obtain 
when  the  freight-rate  crash  came 
upon  them. 

Salt  Lake  City  is  by  no  means 
alone  in  such  unpleasant  regrets. 
Scores  of  important  cities  and  hun- 
dreds of  county-seat  towns  hold  an 
equal  grudge  against  "freight 
rates."  In  the  November  elections 
of  the  current  winter  the  most  tell- 
ing appeal  for  reelection  in  those 
States  was  a  showing  that  the  candi- 
date during  his  present  term  had  se- 
cured reductions  in  interstate  freight 
rates.  These  facts  are  meaty  with 
suggestions  to  any  advertiser  who 
covets  western  distribution. 

NORTH  of  Utah  lies  Idaho.  With 
a  population  of  half  a  million, 
this  State  has,  since  1920.  lost  60,000 
of  that  population  (one-eighth  of  its 
total).  We  have  for  this  statement 
no  less  an  authority  than  Idaho's  own 
Senator  Gooding.  That  gentleman 
maintains  that  "with  the  mineral 
wealth  of  the  State,  with  its  great 
agricultural  valleys  of  wonderful 
fertility,  there  is  no  reason  for  this 
movement  except  uncertainty.    Capi- 


tal will  not  invest  in  a  region  where 
a  shift  in  railroad  rates  may  at  any 
time  put  it  out  of  competition." 
That  State,  "little  known  Idaho," 
ranks  high  among  the  forty-eight 
for  per  capita  wealth  and  per  capita 
income.  It  stands  first,  or  close  to 
first,  in  the  use  of  electric  cook 
stoves,  and  electric  household  and 
farm  equipment. 

Advertisers,  to  judge  them  solely 
by  their  effulgencies,  fail  to  appreci- 
ate the  situation.  Or  can  it  be  that 
they  see  the  great  buying  market 
of  the  East  so  intently  as  to  care 
naught  for  the  millions  of  consumers 
in  the  inter-Mountain  States? 

What  actually  happens,  only  too 
often,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
opinion  of  the  chief  bank  examiner 
of  one  of  those  States  when  he  was, 
last  summer,  a  guest  at  my  summer 
home  in  New  York  State.  With  my 
eye  on  my  radio,  he  shot  at  me: 

"Yours  is  a  fine  radio.  And  the 
makers  are  plain  fools.  In  my  State 
they  are  spending  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  advertise.  Then  they  damn 
their  own  wares  so  that  no  merchant 
can  borrow  from  his  bank  on  the 
stock.  When  they  advertise  'prices 
slightly  higher  in  Canada  and  west 
of  the  Rockies,'  they  are  besmearing 
us  as  'damn  foreigners'  along  with 
the  Canucks.  I  happen  to  know  that 
fifty  cents  per  radio  will  cover  the 
additional  freights  in  our  State,  as 
compared  with  '  east  of  the  Rockies,' 
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Eleven  Items  of  the  Credo 

By  Ralph  McKinley 

l  To  be  read  from  left  to  right  before  going  up  to  down  I 


— of  the  Drop  Forged  Client 

1.  That  a  trip  through  the  factory  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  new  advertising  man. 

2.  That  his  competitors  publish  pretty  good  advertis- 
ing. 

3.  That  his  advertising  manager  should  help  him  fight 
off  the  agency. 

4.  That  his  salesmen  are  bright  and  energetic. 

5.  That   free   publicity    is    a   powerful    force   and   he 
should  get  more  of  it. 

6.  That  the  word  "marvelous"  is  a  good  one  and  the 
word  "wonderful"  a  bad  one. 

7.  That  he  could  write  better  copy  himself  if  he  only 
had  time. 

8.  That  big  logotypes  are  desirable  because  they  catch 
the  eye  of  the  casual  reader. 

9.  That  Ford  succeeded  without  advertising. 

10.  That  retailers  are  a  pretty  sad  lot. 

11.  That  we  always  used  to  have  snow  on  Christmas. 


— of  the  Cast  Iron  Agent 

1.  That  a  trip  through  the  factory  probably  will  bother 
his  fiat  left  foot. 

2.  That  the  advertising  of  the  competitors  is  pretty 
poor  stuff. 

3.  That  the  advertising  manager  should  help  him  fight 
off  the  client. 

4.  That  the  salesmen  are  dumb  and  lazy. 

5.  That  free  publicity  is  a  nuisance  and  no  derned  good 
anyway. 

6.  That  the  word  "marvelous"  is  a  bad  one  and  the 
word  "wonderful"  a  good  one. 

7.  That  it  takes  a  very  skilfur  fellow,  an  expert  really, 
to  write  good  copy. 

8.  That  big  logotypes  are  not  desirable  because  they 
warn  readers  away. 

9.  That  advertising  contributed  to  Ford's  success. 

10.  That  retailers  are  a  pretty  sad  lot. 

11.  That  we  always  used  to  have  snow  on  Christmas. 
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Jfoney&  -Almond 
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He  took  her  to  dinner—///!/  mtrl 
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HINDS 

T/oney  &yilmo/?d 


CRftAM 


( )ne  game  was  enough— with  her! 


HINDS 

CRifAM 


A  Boon  to  Mere  Man 

By  H.  G.  Weekes 


M 


"ANY  of  the  votaries  of  adver- 
tising have  for  some  time  at- 
tributed to  the  object  of  their 
adoration  the  worthy  quality  of  be- 
ing "educational."  The  scoffers 
scoffed ;  salesmen  were  freshly  filled 
with  enthusiasm;  the  knowing  ones 
looked  pained.  In  the  meantime  the 
nation  became  educated  and  stopped 
having  dandruff,  bad  breath,  fallen 
arches,  and  metal  touching  its 
citizens'  skins.  Just  why  getting  all 
the  girls  to  wear  almost-all-but-solid 
silk  stockings,  and  the  boys  to  wear 
Bond  Street  clothes  by  Broadway  out 
of  Rochester,  should  be  educating 
them  was  never  explained  satisfac- 
torily to  the  troubled  purists.  Not 
that  it  mattered.  The  effects  in  gen- 
eral were  alleviating  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  sensitive.  Legs  were  no 
longer  festooned  with  limp  cotton; 
hat  brims  were  no  longer  troubled 
by  ambitious  lapels ;  and  peas  nestled 
happily  around  forks  all  over  the 
country,  wherever  the  rate  of  liter- 
acy was  reasonably  high. 

However,  troubles  of  mankind 
being  painlessly  eradicated  by  phil- 
anthropic manufacturers  were  al- 
ways, as  you  can  readily  see, 
elementary;  the  democratic  difficul- 
ties fostered  by  unkind  fate.  The 
more  subtle  trials  and  puzzles  were 
left  untouched;  all  was  not  perfect. 


It  has  long  been  an  unsettled  ques- 
tion whether  women  dress  and  make- 
up to  please  themselves,  other 
women,  or  merely  stray  men.  Vari- 
ous self-appointed  experts  and  au- 
thorities have  declaimed  ponderously 
upon  this  academic  problem,  and 
with  a  great  show  of  learning.  But 
none  of  them  has  agreed  with  any 
other  of  his  experienced  and  erudite 
colleagues.  It  is  just  another  of 
those  problems  being  left  to  Youth 
for  solution. 

BUT  one  point  does  stand  undis- 
puted: for  whomever  it  is  that 
women  dress,  it  is  man  who  not  only 
always  pays,  but  often  suffers  as 
well.  The  modes  sweep  on  with  in- 
creasing daring,  and  the  dangers  to 
the  unhappy  male  remain.  The  long 
hatpin  has  disappeared,  but  the  silk 
sock  slaying  high-heel  has  grown. 
While  the  bob  and  shingle  have 
eradicated  the  telltale  long  hair,  the 
increased  use  of  cosmetics  has  de- 
veloped endless  new  traps  and  annoy- 
ances for  the  indiscreet  male.  Which 
brings  us  belatedly  to  our  point. 

A.  S.  Hinds  &  Co.  have  made  a 
new  orchestration  of  an  old  theme. 
It  is  intelligent;  it  is  original;  and 
consequently  it  should  appeal  to  the 
woman  who  is  too  blase  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  ordinary  advertisements. 


while  at  the  same  time  it  should 
catch  the  wandering  notice  of  the 
girl  who  reads  all  blankly  and  is 
affected  by  none.  Whether  or  not 
the  female  devotes  to  fashions  a 
large  percentage  of  her  allotted  life 
in  order  indiscriminately  to  attract  a 
male,  it  is  certain  that  she  takes 
some  interest  in  his  attentions,  and 
that  advertisements  that  will  tell 
her  "how"  will  gain  her  good  will 
and  attention.  If  they  can  also  sell 
her  their  goods,  they  are  from  the 
technical  standpoint  practically  per- 
fect. 

Most  of  the  snares  laid  for  woman- 
hood's dollars  lay  stress  on  the  obvi- 
ous. All  the  daughters  of  Eve  know- 
that  good  looks,  good  grooming,  in- 
telligence and  personality  are  the 
necessities  in  their  race  for  hus- 
bands. But  when  they  eagerly 
search  the  back  pages  of  their  maga- 
zines for  detailed  information  dis- 
tributed by  philanthropic  adver- 
tisers, they  learn  that  they  must 
send  for  eight  volumes  of  the  history 
of  the  Persian  wars,  that  they  must 
buy  Bonne  Nuit  perfume;  that  they 
must  wear  Wontfit  overshoes. 

Eve — in  a  manner  of  speaking — 
came  from  Missouri,  and  her  girls 
are  born  sceptics;  they  all  want  to 
be  shown,  and  in  detail.  Woman's 
life,  necessarily  devoted  to  details, 
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terward  delete  all  references  to 
"slightly  higher  prices." 

A  day  in  Salt  Lake  City  will  un- 
cover tremendous  complaints.  Con- 
sider the  facts.  That  city  enjoys 
many  natural  advantages  as  a  manu- 
facturing center:  coal,  climate,  raw 
materials,  abundant  labor.  After 
the  opening  of  this  century,  factories 
were  started  there  in  a  timid  man- 
ner. Their  projectors  were  reward- 
ed by  rapid  and  immediate  growth. 
But  from  a  clear  sky,  one  day  ten  or 
eleven  years  ago,  the  railroads  were 
allowed  "an  exception"  to  the  long- 
and-short  haul  prohibition  on  ship- 
ments to  and  from  the  Coast.  From 
that  day,  those  Utah  factories  could 
not  compete  in  all  that  territory  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  Pacific, 
anywhere  from  Mexico  to  Canada 
Freights  favored  plants  east  of  the 
"Missouri  River  crossings"  which 
could  back-haul  from  the  Coast  and 
short-haul  from  the  East  at  such 
wide  divergencies  in  freights  that 
profits  vanished  for  those  Utah  con- 
cerns. They  closed  down.  Under 
war-time  pressure  for  production, 
the  railway  administration  restored 
the  old  rate  base.  The  factories, 
however,  are  still  idle.  Why?  They 
dare  not  entrust  their  capital  again 
to  the  possibility  of  discriminating 
rates. 

Every  stockholder  in  these  arti- 
ficially stifled  enterprises  is  roused 
into  bitterness  every  time  he  is  re- 


minded of  "slightly  higher  prices." 
So,  also,  is  every  woman  who  moved 
to  Utah  fifteen  years  ago  when  her 
husband  (or  father)  severed  all  ties 
to  become  an  executive  of  one  of 
these  expanding  factories,  but  whose 
high  hopes  are  skeletons  of  memory 
today  while  he  "makes  a  living"  at 
such  work  as  he  was  able  to  obtain 
when  the  freight-rate  crash  came 
upon  them. 

Salt  Lake  City  is  by  no  means 
alone  in  such  unpleasant  regrets. 
Scores  of  important  cities  and  hun- 
dreds of  county-seat  towns  hold  an 
equal  grudge  against  "freight 
rates."  In  the  November  elections 
of  the  current  winter  the  most  tell- 
ing appeal  for  reelection  in  those 
States  was  a  showing  that  the  candi- 
date during  his  present  term  had  se- 
cured reductions  in  interstate  freight 
rates.  These  facts  are  meaty  with 
suggestions  to  any  advertiser  who 
covets  western  distribution. 

NORTH  of  Utah  lies  Idaho.  With 
a  population  of  half  a  million, 
this  State  has,  since  1920,  lost  60,000 
of  that  population  (one-eighth  of  its 
total).  We  have  for  this  statement 
no  less  an  authority  than  Idaho's  own 
Senator  Gooding.  That  gentleman 
maintains  that  "with  the  mineral 
wealth  of  the  State,  with  its  great 
agricultural  valleys  of  wonderful 
fertility,  there  is  no  reason  for  this 
movement  except  uncertainty.    Capi- 


tal will  not  invest  in  a  region  where 
a  shift  in  railroad  rates  may  at  any 
time  put  it  out  of  competition." 
That  State,  "little  known  Idaho," 
ranks  high  among  the  forty-eight 
for  per  capita  wealth  and  per  capita 
income.  It  stands  first,  or  close  to 
first,  in  the  use  of  electric  cook 
stoves,  and  electric  household  and 
farm  equipment. 

Advertisers,  to  judge  them  solely 
by  their  effulgencies,  fail  to  appreci- 
ate the  situation.  Or  can  it  be  that 
they  see  the  great  buying  market 
of  the  East  so  intently  as  to  care 
naught  for  the  millions  of  consumers 
in  the  inter-Mountain  States? 

What  actually  happens,  only  too 
often,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
opinion  of  the  chief  bank  examiner 
of  one  of  those  States  when  he  was, 
last  summer,  a  guest  at  my  summer 
home  in  New  York  State.  With  my 
eye  on  my  radio,  he  shot  at  me : 

"Yours  is  a  fine  radio.  And  the 
makers  are  plain  fools.  In  my  State 
they  are  spending  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  advertise.  Then  they  damn 
their  own  wares  so  that  no  merchant 
can  borrow  from  his  bank  on  the 
stock.  When  they  advertise  'prices 
slightly  higher  in  Canada  and  west 
of  the  Rockies,'  they  are  besmearing 
us  as  'damn  foreigners'  along  with 
the  Canucks.  I  happen  to  know  that 
fifty  cents  per  radio  will  cover  the 
additional  freights  in  our  State,  as 
compared  with  '  east  of  the  Rockies,' 
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Eleven  Items  of  the  Credo 

By  Ralph  McKinley 

I  To  be  read  from  left  lo  rigbt  before  going  up  lo  down* 


— of  the  Drop  Forged  Client 

1.  That  a  trip  through  the  factory  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  new  advertising  man. 

2.  That  his  competitors  publish  pretty  good  advertis- 
ing. 

3.  That  his  advertising  manager  should  help  him  fight 
off  the  agency. 

4.  That  his  salesmen  are  bright  and  energetic. 

5.  That   free   publicity   is   a   powerful    force    and   he 
should  get  more  of  it. 

6.  That  the  word  "marvelous"  is  a  good  one  and  the 
word  "wonderful"  a  bad  one. 

7.  That  he  could  write  better  copy  himself  if  he  only 
had  time. 

8.  That  big  logotypes  are  desirable  because  they  catch 
the  eye  of  the  casual  reader. 

9.  That  Ford  succeeded  without  advertising. 

10.  That  retailers  are  a  pretty  sad  lot. 

11.  That  we  always  used  to  have  snow  on  Christmas. 


— of  the  Cast  Iron  Agent 

1.  That  a  trip  through  the  factory  probably  will  bother 
his  flat  left  foot. 

2.  That  the  advertising  of  the  competitors  is  pretty 
poor  stuff. 

3.  That  the  advertising  manager  should  help  him  fight 
off  the  client. 

4.  That  the  salesmen  are  dumb  and  lazy. 

5.  That  free  publicity  is  a  nuisance  and  no  derned  good 
anyway. 

6.  That  the  word  "marvelous"  is  a  bad  one  and  the 
word  "wonderful"  a  good  one. 

7.  That  it  takes  a  very  skilful  fellow,  an  expert  really, 
to  write  good  copy. 

8.  That  big  logotypes  are  not  desirable  because  they 
warn  readers  away. 

9.  That  advertising  contributed  to  Ford's  success. 

10.  That  retailers  are  a  pretty  sad  lot. 

11.  That  we  always  used  to  have  snow  on  Christmas. 
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One  game  was  enough-Avith  her! 
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When  the  lights  come  up-... 

and  yon  can V pa&der  yoi 


A  Boon  to  Mere  Man 

By  H.  G.  Weekes 


M 


"ANY  of  the  votaries  of  adver- 
tising have  for  some  time  at- 
tributed to  the  object  of  their 
adoration  the  worthy  quality  of  be- 
ing "educational."  The  scoffers 
scoffed ;  salesmen  were  freshly  filled 
with  enthusiasm;  the  knowing  ones 
looked  pained.  In  the  meantime  the 
nation  became  educated  and  stopped 
having  dandruff,  bad  breath,  fallen 
arches,  and  metal  touching  its 
citizens'  skins.  Just  why  getting  all 
the  girls  to  wear  almost-all-but-solid 
silk  stockings,  and  the  boys  to  wear 
Bond  Street  clothes  by  Broadway  out 
of  Rochester,  should  be  educating 
them  was  never  explained  satisfac- 
torily to  the  troubled  purists.  Not 
that  it  mattered.  The  effects  in  gen- 
eral were  alleviating  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  sensitive.  Legs  were  no 
longer  festooned  with  limp  cotton ; 
hat  brims  were  no  longer  troubled 
by  ambitious  lapels;  and  peas  nestled 
happily  around  forks  all  over  the 
country,  wherever  the  rate  of  liter- 
acy was  reasonably  high. 

However,  troubles  of  mankind 
being  painlessly  eradicated  by  phil- 
anthropic manufacturers  were  al- 
ways, as  you  can  readily  see, 
elementary;  the  democratic  difficul- 
ties fostered  by  unkind  fate.  The 
more  subtle  trials  and  puzzles  were 
left  untouched;  all  was  not  perfect. 


It  has  long  been  an  unsettled  ques- 
tion whether  women  dress  and  make- 
up to  please  themselves,  other 
women,  or  merely  stray  men.  Vari- 
ous self-appointed  experts  and  au- 
thorities have  declaimed  ponderously 
upon  this  academic  problem,  and 
with  a  great  show  of  learning.  But 
none  of  them  has  agreed  with  any 
other  of  his  experienced  and  erudite 
colleagues.  It  is  just  another  of 
those  problems  being  left  to  Youth 
for  solution. 

BUT  one  point  does  stand  undis- 
puted: for  whomever  it  is  that 
women  dress,  it  is  man  who  not  only 
always  pays,  but  often  suffers  as 
well.  The  modes  sweep  on  with  in- 
creasing daring,  and  the  dangers  to 
the  unhappy  male  remain.  The  long 
hatpin  has  disappeared,  but  the  silk 
sock  slaying  high-heel  has  grown. 
While  the  bob  and  shingle  have 
eradicated  the  telltale  long  hair,  the 
increased  use  of  cosmetics  has  de- 
veloped endless  new  traps  and  annoy- 
ances for  the  indiscreet  male.  Which 
brings  us  belatedly  to  our  point. 

A.  S.  Hinds  &  Co.  have  made  a 
new  orchestration  of  an  old  theme. 
It  is  intelligent;  it  is  original;  and 
consequently  it  should  appeal  to  the 
woman  who  is  too  blase  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  ordinary  advertisements. 


while  at  the  same  time  it  should 
catch  the  wandering  notice  of  the 
girl  who  reads  all  blankly  and  is 
affected  by  none.  Whether  or  not 
the  female  devotes  to  fashions  a 
large  percentage  of  her  allotted  life 
in  order  indiscriminately  to  attract  a 
male,  it  is  certain  that  she  takes 
some  interest  in  his  attentions,  and 
that  advertisements  that  will  tell 
her  "how"  will  gain  her  good  will 
and  attention.  If  they  can  also  sell 
her  their  goods,  they  are  from  the 
technical  standpoint  practically  per- 
fect. 

Most  of  the  snares  laid  for  woman- 
hood's dollars  lay  stress  on  the  obvi- 
ous. All  the  daughters  of  Eve  know 
that  good  looks,  good  grooming,  in- 
telligence and  personality  are  the 
necessities  in  their  race  for  hus- 
bands. But  when  they  eagerly 
search  the  back  pages  of  their  maga- 
zines for  detailed  information  dis- 
tributed by  philanthropic  adver- 
tisers, they  learn  that  they  must 
send  for  eight  volumes  of  the  history 
of  the  Persian  wars,  that  they  must 
buy  Bonne  Nuit  perfume;  that  they 
must  wear  Wontfit  overshoes. 

Eve — in  a  manner  of  speaking — 
came  from  Missouri,  and  her  girls 
are  born  sceptics;  they  all  want  to 
be  shown,  and  in  detail.  Woman's 
life,  necessarily  devoted  to  details, 
[continued  on  page  79] 
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the  unfortunate  ladv  shown  above  sought 
a  dozen  oollles  fop  a  luncheon  she  is  giving 
uep  bpidgeclub  only  six  doilies  acoived.  tele- 
phoning post  haste,  she  has  explained  the  error 
in  turn  to  the  linen  department,  the  adjustment 
office  the  janitoo(whogotontheline  6v  mistaxej. 
the  Claim  office,  and  now  at  the  moment  of  collapse 
has  just  been  perepred  back  to  the  unen  department. 

if  vou  take  your  telephoning  hapd.  shop  at 
m^cpeecv's  we  try  to  avoid  mistakes  and  thus  make 
tuese  emepgencv  calls  unnecessary;  and  in  anv 
case  wetcv  to  give  the  same  helpful  service 
over  the  telephone  that  we  give  over  the  counter, 
james  mccceecv   &  co.  fiftu  avenue 

AND    54th     STPEET        NEW    YORK 


MCCREER.Y  S.ON    THE  CONTRARV  ,  TRIES  TO 
MAKE   THINGS  AS  SIMPLE  AND    EASY  AS  POSSIBLE 
FOR-  THE    SHOPPER. 

YOU  CAN  FIND  SAFETY  PINS  .OR  ANYTHING  ELSE, 
HERE:, WITHOUT  TAKING  ALONG  A  COMPASS, 
GUIOE  OR  EXTRA  RATIONS.  JAS  M<CREERY 
E  CO.,  FIFTH  AVENUE  E  34IS  STREET  ,  NEW 
YORK. 


WHEN  scientists  and  philosophers  have  successfully  lured  the  glaring  beam  of  publicity  into  the  dim  seclu- 
sion of  their  cloisters  their  bait  has  as  often  as  not  been  an  alarming  study  of  the  premature  collapse 
of  the  business  man.  Their  diagnoses  have  varied,  but  none  has  mentioned  "shopping."  Yet  thousands  of 
husbands  have  taken  an  unnatural  interest  in  caskets  after  a  day  at  the  stores.  Gluyas  Williams 
and    James    McCreery    &    Co.    are    to    be    commended    for    exposing    the    evil    and    indicating    a    remedy 
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Out  of  a  Job  at  Fifty 

What  Are  the  Chances  for  an  Agency  Man  Who 
Forgets  to  Be  Prepared  for  Emergencies? 

By  S.  E.  Riser 


ION  G.  WARE,  president  of  the 
Long  Ware  Felt  Slipper  Com- 
_J  pany,  feeling  the  need  of  rest 
and  change  decided  to  "run  over  to 
Bermuda."  There  he  fell  in  with 
Bidwell  Masters,  president  of  Mas- 
ters, Freeman  &  Werp,  Inc.,  Adver- 
tising and  Merchandising. 

Mr.  Ware  and  Mr.  Masters  became 
very  friendly  right  away.  There 
were  no  prohibitory  conditions  sur- 
rounding the  consumption  of  liquid 
encouragement;  Masters  was  accom- 
panied by  his  attractive  wife  and 
her  more  attractive  sister,  both  fair 
hands  at  bridge,  and  the  stories  that 
man  could  tell !  Oh,  perfectly  proper 
ones,  you  understand — stories  that 
the  ladies  could  listen  to  without  be- 
ing embarrassed  in  the  least. 

Mr.  Ware  was  having  such  a  de- 
lightful time  at  the  end  of  his  second 
week  in  Bermuda,  and  the  climate 
was  doing  him  so  much  good,  that 
he  decided  to  extend  his  vacation  for 
ten  days.  That  made  it  possible  for 
the  whole  party  to  return  on  the 
same  boat  to  New  York. 

Well,  you  know  how  such  things 
are  likely  to  work  out.  When  Mr. 
Masters  got  back  to  work  he  was 
happy  to  announce  to  his  associates 
that  he  had  landed  the  Long  Ware 
Felt  Slipper  account. 

Notice  of  the  proposed  transfer 
was  received  with  no  hilarity  in  the 
0.  B.  Gone  Agency,  which  had  han- 
dled the  account  for  eleven  years. 
Several  other  important  accounts 
had  recently  slipped  out  of  Mr. 
Gone's  possession,  and  this  blow, 
wholly  unexpected,  fell  with  a  sick- 
ening thud. 

It  was  particularly  painful  to 
Warren  Marsh,  account  executive 
and  copy  writer.  He  had  helped  to 
build  up  and  develop  the  Long  Ware 
Felt  Slipper  account.  It  was  his 
baby.  His  work  on  it  had  been  good, 
everybody  admitted  that,  and  the  ac- 
count had  been  a  profitable  one  to 
the  agency. 

When  Marsh  was  called  into  Mr. 
Gone's  private  office,  a  few  days 
after  the  receipt  of  the  bad  news,  he 


knew  fairly  well  what  the  line  of 
conversation  would  be.  Mr.  Gone 
was  sorry.  The  staff  had  to  be  re- 
duced. Marsh  would  be  carried  on 
the  payroll  for  a  month,  which  would 
give  him  time  for  cleaning  up  such 
work  as  remained  to  be  done  on 
Slippers,  and  he  could  look  around 
meanwhile  for  the  purpose  of  "form- 
ing another  connection." 

Oh,  that  would  be  easy!  Every- 
body assured  Marsh  that  with  his 
experience  and  the  prestige  he  had 
built  up  as  the  active  man  on  the 
Long  Ware  account,  he  would  merely 
have  to  step  out  and  take  whatever 
happened  to  suit  him. 

AFTER  the  lapse  of  a  couple  of 
L  weeks  the  boys  in  the  office  be- 
gan to  ask  him  whether  he  had 
landed  anything. 

"No,  he  hadn't  exactly  settled  on 
anything  yet,  but  he  had  several 
things  in  view."  You  know  how  it  is. 

"Well,  don't  worry,  old  man,"  the 
boys  would  say.  "You'll  turn  up 
something,  all  right." 

Oh,  sure!  He  wasn't  worried  at 
all.  It  was  just  a  matter  of  deciding 
which  of  his  "good,  live  leads"  to 
follow  up. 

Ah,  those  "good,  live  leads!" 
There  are  many  heart-breaking 
stories  behind  the  "good,  live  leads" 
and  the  "several  things  in  view"  that 
are  referred  to  so  bravely  by  agency 
men  who  go  out  hunting  for  jobs. 

Poor  old  Marsh!  Like  many  an- 
other man  who  has  gone  along  com- 
placently for  years  and  years  in 
agency  work,  he  always  had  found 
himself  keeping  about  an  even  pace 
with  the  payroll.  Like  many  others, 
too,  he  had  been  hoping  every  month 
that  next  month  he  would  find  a  nice 
little  balance  to  his  credit. 

While  his  hair  was  turning  gray 
and  becoming  thin  his  children  had 
grown  up.  He  had  seen  them 
through  school;  his  oldest  boy  was 
taking  care  of  himself,  and  one  of 
the  girls  had  married.  Still,  some- 
how, the  expenses  had  continued. 

Perhaps  Marsh  and  his  wife  had 


not  managed  things  quite  right. 
They  might  have  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  a  successful  cracker  manu- 
facturing company,  and  economized 
by  rounding  off  needless  corners — 
but  they  had  permitted  their  corners 
to  remain.  Naturally,  they  felt  that 
they  were  entitled  to  some  of  the 
luxuries  of  life.  They  had  to  have 
a  car,  of  course.  Everybody  else 
had  one.  Then  there  was  the  move 
to  the  more  modern  and  expensive 
apartment,  where  they  had  to  have 
new  furniture,  a  radio,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  and,  finally,  there  had 
been  the  wife's  operation  for  ap- 
pendicitis. That  had  set  them  back 
badly. 

But  everything  would  have  been 
all  right  if  Lon  G.  Ware  hadn't  taken 
that  trip  to  Bermuda.  Thus  we  see 
how  a  mere  incident  in  one  man's 
life  may  turn  out  to  be  tragic  for 
others. 

Warren  Marsh,  nearly  fifty  years 
old,  was  out  of  a  job;  with  no  in- 
vestments from  which  to  expect  an 
income,  and  with  "several  things  in 
view."  His  "live  contacts,"  very 
promising  at  first,  failed,  one  after 
another,  to  materialize  into  anything 
tangible.  There  were  encouraging 
promises  of  the  need  of  a  man  of 
his  caliber  as  soon  as  business  got  a 
little  better,  or  when  an  account 
that  was  just  about  to  be  landed 
came  in. 

AFTER  each  interview  in  which  he 
i.had  been  assured  that  he  could 
expect  to  be  called  for  as  soon  as  the 
big  thing  broke,  Marsh  would  go  his 
way  with  a  light  step  and  a  hopeful 
heart.  His  name,  address,  and  tele- 
phone number  were  always  carefully 
taken  by  the  gentlemen  to  whom  he 
applied  for  work,  but  in  most  in- 
stances that  formality  might  as  well 
have  been  omitted.  The  memoran- 
dum was  usually  dropped  into  a 
waste  basket  or  put  into  an  odd  cor- 
ner and  forgotten  as  soon  as  Marsh 
had  disappeared. 

Perhaps  the  men  who  asked 
him  to  "keep  in  touch"  with  them, 
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A  Justification  of  Installment 
Purchasing 

By  John  J.  Raskob 

Chairman  Finance  Committee,  General  Motors  Corporation 


PREVIOUS  to  1919  most  auto- 
mobiles were  sold  on  a  cash 
basis.  We  recognized,  however, 
that  if  the  industry  were  to  be  as 
successful  as  we  felt  it  should  be,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  sell  automo- 
biles on  credit.  With  a  view,  there- 
fore, to  control  properly  the  exten- 
sion of  consumers'  credits  and  to 
learn  in  practical  experience  what 
constitutes  use  and  abuse,  we  or- 
ganized the  General  Motors  Accep- 
tance Corporation  in  1919  with  an 
initial  capital  and  surplus  of  $2,500,- 
000.  Today  only  twenty  banks  out 
of  upward  of  nearly  30,000  banks  in 
the  United  States  have  capital,  sur- 
plus and  undivided  profits  in  excess 
of  the  $30,200,000  which  the  Gen- 
eral Motors  Acceptance  Corporation 
now  employs. 

Its  experiences  and  results  have 
been  attained  under  the  following 
general  rules  and  regulations : 

First.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  a 
few  States,  including  New  York,  or- 
ganizations like  ours,  which  deal 
with  consumers'  credits,  are  required 
to  operate  under  the  banking  laws. 

Second.  It  functions  in  a  manner 
completely  independent  of  the  sales 
and  operating  divisions  of  the  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corporation,  so  that  the 
judgment  of  its  credit  men  in  the  ex- 
tension of  credit  cannot  be  influenced 
or  overridden  by  an  overzealous 
sales  department. 

Third.  The  credit  gi-anted  is  in 
a  reasonable  relation  to  the  pur- 
chaser's circumstances ;  the  terms 
must  represent  the  minimum  accom- 
modation which  the  purchaser  needs, 
based  in  each  instance  upon  a  care- 
ful analysis  of  purchaser  needs; 
terms  consisting  of  a  certain  down 
payment  in  cash  and  a  fixed  period 
of  time  for  the  balance  are  never 
arbitrarily  assumed  to  constitute  a 
good  credit  and  be  quoted  to  any 
seeker  of  credit  in  advance  of  any 
knowledge  of  his  chai-acter,  ability 
and  willingness  to  pay. 


Fourth.  The  dealer  making  the 
sale  must  accept  responsibility  for 
the  purchaser's  obligation  through 
either  endorsement  or  guarantee. 
This  is  in  line  with  traditional  prac- 
tice underlying  merchandising  of 
goods  in  all  trades.  This  endorse- 
ment or  guarantee  is  perhaps  the 
most  vital  factor  in  the  direction  of 
eliminating  abuses  in  the  extension 
of  consumers'  credits.  No  one  can 
possibly  have  as  intelligent  a  concep- 
tion of  the  purchaser's  character, 
ability  and  willingness  to  pay  as  the 
dealer  and  dealer's  endorsement  or 
guarantee  underwrites  his  judgment 
of  purchaser's  character.  While  the 
physical  security  or  collateral  for 
credit  is  important,  we  should  never 
permit  ourselves  to  forget  that  char- 
acter is  the  foundation  of  all  credit. 

THE  mere  fact  that  consumption 
credit  of  the  new  kind,  or  install- 
ment buying  provokes  criticism  and 
arouses  opposition  must  not  surprise 
us.  Every  form  of  credit  had  the 
same  difficulties  to  meet  at  the  be- 
ginning. It  was  only  as  the  result 
of  long  experience  and  careful  analy- 
sis that  what  was  sound  in  each  form 


of  credit  was  gradually  differentiated 
from  the  unsound.  Every  phase  of 
economic  life  has  been  attended  by 
the  addition  of  a  new  form  of  credit 
appropriate  to  its  own  conditions. 
Every  great  advance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  nation  has  been  first 
financed  on  credit  and  then  paid  for 
by  the  people  in  installments.  Con- 
sumers' credit,  paid  in  installments, 
is  simply  the  adaptation  of  this  prin- 
ciple to  the  individual's  advance. 

Let  us  return  again  to  the  pur- 
chaser. A  banker  has  made  this  ob- 
servation: "A  man  may  be  accus- 
tomed to  spend  all  he  gets  and  have 
nothing  to  show  for  it ;  he  enters  into 
an  installment  contract  and,  still 
spending  all  he  gets,  he  now  has 
something  to  show  for  it.  This  con- 
verts him  into  a  property  owner,  and 
as  a  property  owner  he  feels  a  new 
kind  of  self-respect  and  he  also  finds 
himself  hungry  for  more  property. 
It  is  said  that  in  certain  districts  of 
the  country  workmen  formerly  could 
earn  wages  enough  to  live  on  their 
accustomed  scale  by  working  only 
part  of  their  time,  so  after  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day  of  the  week  they 
would  quit  and  take  holidays.  But 
now  this  has  been  changed,  for,  with 
obligations  under  the  installment 
plan,  they  find  themselves  in  need  of 
an  income — an  income  to  pay  for 
articles  they  have  undertaken  to 
buy,  which  articles  tend  to  bring 
them  to  a  higher  scale  of  living,  and 
so  the  labor  situation  has  been  defi- 
nitely improved  through  the  install- 
ment plan.  Now  a  man  who  has  put 
aside  so  much  a  month  for  an  auto- 
mobile, a  radio,  a  washing  machine, 
etc.,  and  has  these  things  to  show  for 
his  payments,  must  be  in  a  better 
state  of  mind  to  see  the  point  of 
paying  so  much  a  month  for  life  in- 
surance protection  for  his  family 
than  before  he  had  had  such  experi- 
ence." 

Life  insurance  in  force  has  in- 
creased from  $42,330,000,000  in 
1920  to  $72,000,000,000  in  1925, 
while  our  savings  bank  deposits  have 
not  alone  doubled  in  the  last  seven 
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Cooperative  Censorship 

THAT  the  plan  of  cooperative  censorship,  advocated 
in  this  publication  some  months  ago,  is  both  work- 
able and  effective  is  proved  by  the  experience  of  the 
furniture  interests  in  their  "Name  the  Woods"  move- 
ment. 

Our  readers  will  recall  that,'  at  the  investigation  of 
the  Better  Business  Bureau,  a  group  of  furniture  mer- 
chants in  New  York  agreed  among  themselves  to  be 
accurate  in  their  descriptions  of  the  furniture  they  sold, 
naming  the  woods  honestly.  A  set  of  standard  terms 
was  compiled  and  the  merchants  promised  to  follow 
these  terms  in  their  advertising. 

Some  interesting  figures  are  now  available  which 
prove  that  such  voluntary  censorship  of  advertising  is 
workable  and  decidedly  worthwhile.  In  the  city  of 
New  York,  during  one  month  a  check  was  kept  on  furni- 
ture advertising  and  the  number  of  advertisements  was 
noted.  Out  of  298  items,  only  two  carried  false  or  in- 
correct descriptions.     A  remarkable  showing. 

This  Name  the  Woods  movement  is  being  pushed  by 
the  Better  Business  Bureau  and  it  is  fast  becoming 
national  in  scope.  It  is  the  most  effective  kind  of  cen- 
sorship, for  it  is  self-imposed.  To  make  it  completely 
cooperative,  it  would  only  be  necessary  for  the  mer- 
chants to  present  this  code  of  censorship  to  the  pub- 
lishers and  insist  that  they  administer  it  fearlessly 
against  all  or  any  of  them  who  might  transgress  it. 

We  believe  some  such  form  of  cooperative  censor- 
ship, investigated  by  industries  or  groups  subject  to  the 
same  temptations,  offers  the  best  and  most  effective 
means  of  putting  truth  into  advertising  and  increasing 
its  effectiveness  by  making  it  more  believable. 

Impetus  to  Air  Travel 

NOW  comes  the  announcement  of  airplane  luggage, 
being  introduced  by  a  Racine,  Wis.,  manufacturer. 

Not  only  does  this  open  up  a  new  advertising  possi- 
bility, but  it  has  great  significance  in  connection  with 
air  transportation. 

Granting  reasonably  safe  airplane  service,  the  im- 
petus for  air  travel  is  likely  to  come,  not  so  much  from 
airplane  manufacturers  as  from  advertisers  such  as 
this  Racine  manufacturer,  advertising  the  accessories 
or  services  incident  to  such  travel.  The  influence  of 
the  take-it-for-granted-that-we-are-going-to-travel-by- 
airplane  advertising  that  such  firms  will  do  will  be  more 
effective  if  anything  than  the  direct  bid  for  patronage 
by  air  lines  or  the  direct  bid  for  sales  by  airplane 
manufacturers. 

Frank  Discussion 

READERS  of  our  December  first  issue  probably 
noticed  the  fact  that,  in  addition  to  our  regular 
letter  page,  "The  Open  Forum,"  two  full  pages  plus 
several  columns  in  the  back  of  the  book  were  devoted 
entirely  to  letters  which  were  received  in  our  offices. 
In  this  issue  the  same  condition  is  repeated,  and  we 
have  been  obliged  further  to  add  a  column  to  The  Open 
Forum. 


We  publish  this  material  for  a  number  of  reasons, 
even  at  the  risk  of  boring  some  of  our  readers  and 
bringing  down  upon  ourselves  some  unfriendly  criti- 
cism. In  the  first  place,  two  vital  questions  of  national 
significance  to  the  advertising  business  have  come  up 
for  discussion.  In  the  second  place,  the  men  who  have 
written  us  have  been  of  such  caliber,  and  their  sugges- 
tions so  constructive  in  nature,  as  to  warrant  them  a 
hearing  upon  any  matter  of  importance.  In  the  third 
place,  this  frank  and  clear-sighted  discussion  is  a 
spontaneous  demonstration  of  reader  interest,  and 
is  the  sole  raison  d'etre  of  any  publication. 

We  are  glad  that  our  readers  are  commencing  to  feel 
that  in  the  columns  of  Advertising  and  Selling  they 
will  find  a  free  and  unbiased  medium  for  the  expres- 
sion of  their  opinions  or  the  refutation  of  opinions  of 
others.  A  business  publication  cannot  stand  still;  it 
cannot  be  content  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  its  field 
and  simply  to  echo  the  platitudes  of  the  multitudes.  It 
must  ride  the  crest  of  the  wave  of  progress.  It  must 
have  its  eye  on  the  future,  its  ear  on  the  ground  and  its 
finger  on  the  pulse  of  business ;  thus  and  thus  only  may 
it  qualify  for  leadership. 

So  we  thank  our  readers  for  their  letters.  We  hope 
as  time  goes  on  to  find  a  more  satisfactory  way  to  han- 
dle such  matter,  but  in  the  meanwhile  we  hope  that  our 
readers,  having  found  the  medium  for  their  expression 
of  opinions,  will  continue  to  make  use  of  it. 

Advertising  Advertising 

WE  seriously  question  the  wisdom  of  the  move- 
ment to  advertise  advertising.  It  seems  to  us 
that  the  less  the  ultimate  consumer's  attention  is 
called  to  the  operation  of  advertising  the  better.  The 
American  public  is  already  too  advertising  conscious, 
for  one  thing,  and  anything  which  tends  to  focus  at- 
tention on  advertising  rather  than  on  the  thing  ad- 
vertised is  of  questionable  benefit. 

For  another  thing,  there  is  admittedly  so  much  poor 
and  wasteful  advertising  done  that  to  try  to  spread 
the  mantle  of  efficiency  and  economy  over  the  whole 
mass  of  advertising  is  to  run  the  risk  of  appearing 
ridiculous  to  the  thoughtful  citizen — who  is  the  only 
one  the  advertising  of  advertising  is  likely  to  impress, 
anyway. 

Well  conceived  and  properly  executed  advertising 
needs  no  advertising  nor  any  vindication;  the  rest 
deserves  none. 

Space  Selling 

IN  connection  with  the  discussion  being  held  at  pres- 
ent over  the  problem  of  receiving  publishers'  repre- 
sentatives, the  following  letter  comes  to  us  from  the 
advertising  manager  of  a  national  manufacturer: 

I  have  an  idea  that  if  you  keep  on,  you  will  bring  about 
a  change  in  space-selling.  Men  like  Stanton  and  Stoddard 
will  never  find  any  doors  closed  against  them.  They  are 
ambassadors  of  advertising,  not  advertising  solicitors.  And 
it  would  be  better  for  everybody  if  solicitors,  who  never 
will  be  ambassadors,  cut  out  a  lot  of  this  "I've  just  dropped 
in  to  pay  my  respects"  stuff  and  relied  more  on  printed 
appeal  than  most  of  them  do. 
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Look  Out,  Dollar!  Here 
1  hey  Lome 

By  Robert  Douglas 


THE  product  was  a  new  one:  a 
fresh  fruit,  trade-marked  and 
put  up  in  boxes.  The  idea  was 
untried;  nobody  knew  whether  it 
was  good.  But  it  was  worth  test- 
ing, in  a  modest  way,  and  plans  were 
developed  for  the  experiment.  A 
large  advertisement  in  the  local 
newspapers  opened  the  campaign. 

The  man  who  had  nursed  the  plans 
heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  that  morning. 
He  was  safe  on  first  base  and  could 
stop  long  enough,  now,  to  catch  his 
breath.  He  turned  to  the  dusty  pile 
of  work  which  had  accumulated  in 
the  folder  marked  "Immediate." 
Then  the  massed  attack  began.  The 
advance    guard   arrived. 

Here  was  the  niftiest  little  article 
in  the  world  to  sell  the  product  by 
building  good  will.  Women  bought 
the  fruit;  women  sewed.  Pack  this 
little  advertising  thimble  in  every 
box.  I  don't  believe  so,  thank  you. 
Good  bye.    Glad  you  called. 

Among  those  present  in  the  short 
period  of  a  month  or  so  thereafter 
were : 

The  man  who  controlled  the  paint- 
ing of  the  home-run  fence  at  the  local 
ball  park.  Nope.  Thanks  very 
much. 

The    advance    agent    for    a    Wild 
West  show  and  circus,  offering  ban- 
ners  on  the   sides   of  the   ele- 
phants.    No,  thanks.     Not 
quite  in  line  with  what 
we   are  trying  to   do       ,  6 
with  our  advertis- 
ing. 

Representa- 
tives of  every 
national   magazine. 


Representatives  of  newspapers  in 
other  cities.  No.  Sorry,  but  this  is 
a  local  campaign. 

Representatives  of  national  maga- 
zines which  came  into  being  since 
the  first  bunch  of  representatives 
called.  Representatives  of  old  maga- 
zines, taking  the  places  of  repre- 
sentatives who  had  moved  on.  Nope. 
Sorry,  but  the  campaign  is  still 
local. 

Lithographers. 

Printers. 

Folding-box  men.  More  printers. 
More  lithographers. 

A  man  with  a  tin  display  stand, 
to  hold  the  package  on  the  dealer's 
counter.  Thanks,  very  much.  We'll 
keep  your  card  and  let  you  know 
when  we  get  that  far  along. 

THE  representative  of  the  pro- 
gram of  the  July  4th  Motor  Race 
Meeting.  No,  thanks.  Out  of  our 
territory. 

Editors  of  suburban  papers. 

The  agent  of  a  list  of  foreign  lan- 
guage papers.  Foreign  language 
readers  are  great  fruit  eaters. 
Granted,  but  we  haven't  distribu- 
tion, yet,  in  the  foreign  language  dis- 
tricts of  the  city. 

(At  this  point  the  agency  man 
barred  the  door,  figured  his  budget 


once   more,   carried   it  out  to   three 
decimals  for  safety,  locked  it  in  the 
safe  and  changed  the  combination.) 
In  came: 

An  inventor  who  would  guarantee 
forty  days'  showing,  at  beaches  and 
ball  parks,  of  powerful  kites  carrying 
a  huge  cloth  banner.  Sounds  pretty 
good,  but  not  just  yet.  Thanks  for 
calling. 

representing     children's 

(Fruit  is  very  good  for 

Women      representing 

Guides,     Women's     Club 

I'm  very  sorry,  but  we 

Thank  you  sa 


Women 
magazines, 
children.) 
Shopping 
Year  Books, 
can't  take  the  space, 
much  for  calling. 

Practically  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  telephone  company,  to  insist 
that  the  back  cover  of  the  directory 
be  purchased.  No,  thanks.  And  by 
the  way,  why  do  we  get  so  many 
wrong  numbers  and  busy  signals  on 
this  line?     Exit. 

Lady  editors  of  the  daily  papers. 
Cooking  schools  are  imminent.  Cook 
books  will  be  published,  and  special 
full-week  editions  of  the  papers,  con- 
taining recipes  and  advertisements 
of  the  food  products  used.  (We  fall 
for  some  of  these.) 

More  cooking  schools. 
[continued  on 
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Bruce  Barton                                     Roy  S.  Durstine                                     Alex  F.  Osborn 

Barton,Durstine  %  Osborn 

INCORPORATED 

cl/2n  advertising  agency  of  about  two 

hundred  people  among  whom  are  these  account 

executives  and  department  heads 

Mary  L.  Alexander 

Mabel  P.  Hanford 

Joseph  Alger 

Chester  E.  Hanng 

John  D.  Anderson 

F.  W.  Hatch 

Kenneth  Andrews 

Boynton  Hay  ward 

J.  A.  Archbaldjr. 

Roland  Hintermeister 

R.  P.  Bagg 

P.  M.  Hollister 

W.R.Baker,  jr. 

F.  G.  Hubbard 

F.  T.  Baldwin 

Matthew  Hufnagel 

Bruce  Barton 

Gustave  E.  Hult 

Robert  Barton 

S.  P.  Irvin 

Carl  Burger 

Charles  D.  Kaiser 

H.  G.  Canda 

R.  N.  King 

A.  D.  Chiquoine,  jr. 

D.  P.  Kingston 

Margaret  Crane 

Wm.  C.  Magee 

Thoreau  Cronyn 

Carolyn  T.  March 

J.  Davis  Danforth 

Elmer  Mason 

Webster  David 

Frank  J.  McCullough 

C.  L.  Davis 

Frank  W.  McGuirk 

Rowland  Davis 

Allyn  B.  Mclntire 

Ernest  Donohue 

Walter  G.  Miller 

B.  C.  Duffy 

Alex  F.  Osborn 

Roy  S.  Durstine 

Leslie  S.  Pearl 

Harriet  Elias 

T.  Arnold  Rau 

George  O.  Everett 

Paul  J.  Senft 

G.  G.  Flory 

Irene  Smith 

K.  D.  Frankenstein 

J.  Burton  Stevens 

R.  C.  Gellert 

William  M.  Strong 

B.  E.  Giffen 

A.  A.  Trenchard 

Geo.  F.  Gouge 

Charles  Wadsworth 

Louis  F.  Grant 

D.  B.  Wheeler 

Gilson  Gray 

George  W.  Winter 

E.  Dorothy  Greig 

C  S.  Woolley 

Girard  Hammond 

•       J.  H.  Wright 
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Judges  Chosen  for  Harvard 
Advertising  Awards 


FRESH  from  Cambridge  comes 
the  announcement  of  the  judges 
selected  to  administer  the  Har- 
vard Advertising  Awards  for  1926. 
This  group  of  prizes,  as  most  of  our 
readers  will  remember,  was  founded 
and  endowed  thi-ee  years  ago  by  Ed- 
ward Bok,  with  the  aim  to  encourage 
merit  and  stimulate  improvement  in 
advertising.  The  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration 
has  in  charge  the  supervising  of  the 
awards,  and  the  jury  is  selected  each 
year  by  the  dean  of  that  institution 
from  among  men  whose  training  and 
experience  would  appear  particularly 
to  fit  them  for  the  position  of  judges. 
This  year's  jury,  as  now  an- 
nounced, will  consist  of  the  follow- 
ing men :  John  Benson,  Benson  & 
Gamble,  Chicago;  S.  A.  Conybeare, 
Armstrong  Cork  Company,  Lancas- 
ter, Pa.,  and  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  National  Advertisers;  W. 
D.  Moriarty,  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics, University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia; A.  C.  Pearson,  President, 
United  Publishers  Corporation,  New 
York;  Harford  Powel,  Jr.,  Editor, 
The  Youth's  Companion,  Boston; 
Louis  Wiley,  Business  Manager, 
Neiv  York  Times;  Neil  Borden,  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Advertising, 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration ;  Dr.  Melvin  T. 
Copeland,  Director,  Bureau  of  Busi- 
ness Research,  Harvard  University ; 
H.  T.  Ewald,  Campbell-Ewald  Com- 
pany netroit;  F.  C.  Kendall,  Editor. 
Advertising  and  Selling,  New 
York.  Special  jury  on  typography : 
D.  P.  Updike,  The  Merrymount 
Press,  Boston;  Everett  R.  Currier, 
Currier  &  Harford,  New  York;  Jo- 
seph M.  Bowles,  William  Rudge  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

The  nature  of  the  awards  and  the 
nature  of  their  administration  dif- 
fers little  this  year  from  the  method 
of  1925,  save  for  the  notable  addition 
to  the  list  of  prizes  for  a  campaign 
for  industrial  products  appearing  in 
industrial,  trade  or  professional 
journals  and  one  for  a  campaign 
executed  locally  in  cities  of  100,000 
population  or  less.  Also,  certain 
provisions  have  been  made  for  speci- 
fied cases  where  the  jury  may  award 
two  equal  prizes  instead  of  one 
should  the  circumstances  appear  to 


warrant    this    step.      (See    the    de- 
tailed description  of  prizes  below. 

The  awards  have  been  divided  into 
four  classes  for  purposes  of  defini- 
tion and  administration. 

I.  For  Distinguished  Services  to 
Advertising.  A  gold  medal  will  be 
awarded  to  the  individual  or  organ- 
ization deemed  by  the  Jury  of  Award 
to  merit  recognition  for  distin- 
guished contemporary  services  to 
advertising. 

II.  For  Advertising  Campaigns. 
Four  prizes  of  $2,000  each  will  be 
awarded  to  the  subdivisions  of  this 
group,  as  follows:  (1)  For  a  na- 
tional campaign  deemed  most  con- 
spicuous for  the  excellence  of  its 
planning  and  execution.  If  the  Jury 
believes  it  advisable,  two  awards  of 
$2,000  each  will  be  awarded  under 
this  head :  one  for  a  campaign  of  a 
general  or  institutional  character; 
the  second  for  a  campaign  advertis- 
ing specific  products.  (2)  For  a 
campaign  of  industrial  products 
which  seeks  publicity  primarily 
through  the  media  of  industrial, 
trade  or  professional  journals.  (In- 
dustrial products  seeking  publicity 
through  general  popular  magazines 
will  be  judged  under  the  award  for 
national  campaigns.)  (3)  For  a 
local  campaign  which  seeks  publicity 
in  a  relatively  limited  territory  or  in 
a  single  locality  for  products  or  for 
an  institution.  The  Jury  may,  if  it 
believes  it  advisable,  make  two 
awards  of  $2,000  each  under  this 
head:  one  for  the  best  local  cam- 
paign of  a  general  or  institutional 
nature ;  the  second  for  the  best  local 
campaign  advertising  specific  prod- 
ucts. (4)  For  a  campaign  executed 
locally  in  cities  of  100,000  population 
or  less.  (Local  campaigns  executed 
in  cities  of  over  100,000  population 
will  be  considered  under  subdivision 
3  above.) 

III.  For  Scientific  Research  in 
Advertising.  $2,000  will  be  awarded 
for  the  advertising  research  of  the 
year  most  conspicuous  because:  (a) 
It  has  brought  about  economy  or  se- 
cured efficiency  in  advertising  by 
producing  information  of  general 
value  in  furthering  the  knowledge 
and  science  of  advertising,  or  (b) 
it  has  reduced  or  precluded  unwise 
and   wasteful  expenditure   in  a  spe- 


cific advertising  program.  (Research 
connected  with  any  campaign  win- 
ning in  classification  II  will  not  be 
eligible  here.)  Should  the  Jury  see 
fit,  two  prizes  of  $2,000  each  may  be 
awarded  for  researches  falling  re- 
spectively under  (a)  and  (b)  above. 
IV.  For  Distinguished  Individual 
Advertisements.  Four  prizes  of 
$1,000  each  will  be  awarded  for  in- 
dividual advertisements,  distin- 
guished for  technique  and  substance, 
which  have  appeared  in  established 
American  or  Canadian  newspapers 
or  periodicals.  Typographical  excel- 
lence and  correct  and  effective  use  of 
English  will  here  be  deemed  of  first 
importance.  Ordinarily,  but  not 
necessarily,  the  Jury  will  consider 
the  individual  advertisements  under 
the  following  classification:  (1)  For 
the  advertisement  most  effective  in 
its  use  of  text  as  the  chief  means  of 
delivering  its  message.  (2)  For  the 
advertisement  most  effective  in  its 
use  of  pictorial  illustration  as  the 
chief  means  of  delivering  its  mes- 
sage. (3)  For  the  advertisement 
most  effective  in  its  combination  of 
text  and  illustration  as  the  means  of 
delivering  its  message.  (4)  For  the 
advertisement  most  effective  in 
typography.  No  advertisement  shall 
be  awarded  more  than  one  prize 
under  classification  IV. 

ACCORDING  to  the  rules  laid  down 
iVby  the  committee  each  campaign 
submitted  to  the  Jury  of  Award  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  manuscript,  not 
to  exceed  5000  words,  describing  the 
planning  and  execution  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  giving  the  factors  which 
were  weighed  in  determining  par- 
ticular decisions  made  and  lines  of 
action  followed.  Such  material  will 
be  held  confidential  by  the  Harvard 
Business  School  and  the  Jury  of 
Award,  and  will  not  be  used  or  pub- 
lished without  the  consent  of  the 
author. 

The  final  closing  date  for  the  re- 
ceipt of  all  manuscripts  and  adver- 
tisements at  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Harvard  Business  School 
has  been  set  for  5  p.  m.  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1926.  Announcement  of  the 
awards  will  be  made  as  soon  after 
the  close  of  the  contest  as  practica- 
ble. 
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Larger  Railway  Expenditures 
Anticipated  for  1927 

FINANCIAL  authorities,  with  whom  we  are 
in  close  touch,  are  confident  that  railway 
expenditures  for  additions  and  betterments  in 
1927  will  exceed  those  during  1926.  Every  indi- 
cation at  this  time  justifies  this  forecast  and  the 
large  orders  for  equipment  reported  in  Novem- 
ber valued  at  more  than  $23,000,000  indicate 
the  start  of  a  large  buying  movement. 

In  reaching  this  important  market  the  five  de- 
partmental publications  that  comprise  the  Rail- 
way Service  Unit  can  aid  you  materially.  They 
select  the  railway  men  you  want  to  reach,  for 
each  publication  is  devoted  exclusively  to  one 
of  the  five  branches  of  railway  service. 

Simmons-Boardman  Publishing  Company 
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The  Railway  Service  Unit 

Five  Departmental  Publications  serving  each  of  the  departments  in  the 
A.B.C.  railway  industry  individually,  effectively,  and  without  waste 
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This  Matter  of  the  Cash  Discount 


THE  material  that  makes  up  this  page  and  the  following  columns 
consists  of  letters  and  portions  of  letters  which  have  poured  into 
our  offices  since  the  appearance  of  our  Dec.  1  issue.  The  lead  editorial 
in  that  issue,  as  most  of  our  readers  probably  noted  at  the  time,  was 
entitled  "This  Matter  of  the  Cash  Discount,"  and  dealt  with  the  action 
of  certain  newspapers  in  various  parts  of  the  country  in  discontinuing 
the  discount  of  2  per  cent  to  advertisers  for  cash  payment  for  their  space. 
It  is  upon  this  subject  that  these  gentlemen  saw  fit  to  express  opinions. 

The  editorial  in  question  aimed  simply  to  bring  the  subject  into  the 
open  and  to  invite  discussion  from  the  parties  concecrned.  The  editors 
declared  at  that  time,  and  repeat  herewith,  that  Advertising  and  Selling 
means  to  take  no  side  in  this  matter  which  so  involves  internally  the 
whole  advertising  business. 

As  may  be  remembered,  our  editorial  pointed  out  three  separate  and 
distinct  phases  of  the  subject  which  should  be  considered :  First,  that 
the  cash  discount,  in  addition  to  making  it  possible  for  the  publisher 
to  do  business  on  a  smaller  capital,  has  given  a  definite  check  on  the 
advertiser's  financial  status;  that  if  it  were  abolished,  some  sort  of  credit 
insurance  might  be  found  necessary,  at  a  cost  which  might  prove  exceed- 
ingly expensive;  and  that  the  danger  of  heavy  losses  in  the  publishing 
industries  in  times  of  general  business  depression  would  be  greatly 
intensified  were  the  discount  to  be  abandoned,  inasmuch  as  the  pub- 
lisher's "white  space,"  bought  but  not  paid  for,  has  no  salvage  value. 


Cash  Discount  As 
Credit  Protection 

By  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins 

President,   Calkins  &   1I..I.I.  ...    Inc. 

THERE  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  every  advertising  agent  de- 
sires the  cash  discount  retained.  Ad- 
vertising is  an  intangible  commodity 
and  of  value  only  to  the  business  for 
which  it  is  done,  like  a  lawyer's  advice 
or  a  doctor's  prescription.  If  the  bill 
is  not  paid,  it  cannot  be  used  for  the 
advantage  of  anyone  else,  as  is  true 
of  tangible  products.  It  cannot  be 
levied  upon,  seized  and  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  creditors.  Therefore  it  needs 
every  credit  protection  that  can  he  de- 
vised, especially  now  when  advertising 
space  runs  to  such  large  amounts  that 
the  non-payment  of  one  month's  bills 
would  seriously  cripple  even  a  large 
advertising  agency. 

The  advertising  world  has  been  edu- 
cated up  to  the  necessity  of  paying  ad- 
vertising bills  promptly  through  the 
influence  of  the  cash  discount.  It 
would  be  disastrous  to  break  down  this 
state  of  mind  and  allow  extension  of 
time  to  creep  into  our  relations  with 
our  clients.  Also,  if  advertising  agents 
could  not  count  on  receiving  payment 
of  all  bills  when  due,  a  much  larger 
amount  of  capital  would  be  required 
to  conduct  an  agency  business,  which 
would  mean  that  the  profits  would 
be  correspondingly  less,  because,  of 
course,  this  additional  capital  would 
have  to  be  paid  for  in  some  way. 

As  85  per  cent  of  the  money  received 
from  the  client  must  be  paid  to  pub- 
lications, and  is  really  money  in  tran- 
sit, as  it  were,  it  would  be  an  unjust 


burden  for  the  agent  to  carry  this 
amount  any  longer  than  necessary.  I 
think  I  know  enough  of  human  nature 
to  prophesy  that  if  the  cash  discount 
were  abolished  the  prompt  payments  of 
advertising  bills  would  soon  be  honored 
more  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observ- 
ance, and  an  industry  which  has  been 
remarkably  free  from  failures  in  pro- 
portion to  its  size  and  number  engaged 
in  it,  would  soon  suffer  from  frequent 
embarrassment  and  even  discontinu- 
ance. Even  as  it  is,  advertising  agents 
are  tempted  all  the  time  to  undertake 
advertising  without  cash  in  hand,  with 
all  sorts  of  promises  of  sharing  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  business  if  the  adver- 
tising succeeds.  And  the  wise  agent 
has  learned  that  his  business  is  adver- 
tising and  he  cannot  successfully  com- 
bine it  with  that  of  a  banker — at  least 
not  in  the  same  transaction. 

I  am  speaking  only  for  myself,  but 
I  am  quite  sure  that  I  represent  the 
opinion  of  the  advertising  agents  of 
the  country  in  saying  that  we  would 
consider  the  abolishing  of  the  cash  dis- 
count a  serious  blow  to  the  conduct  of 
the  advertising  business. 


sist,  the  cash  discount  is  passed  on  to 
the  advertiser  and  is  in  a  way  a  rebate 
on  the  established  rate  amounting  to 
something  like  a  cut  rate. 

This  matter  has  been  up  for  discus- 
sion in  several  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Association  of  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  where  I  have  presided,  and  I 
have  heard  complaints  to  the  effect  that 
the  time  period  indicated  on  newspaper 
bills  has  meant  nothing  to  advertising 
agencies  who  have  insisted  on  taking 
cash  discounts  even  though  their  checks 
left  the  agency  office  from  3  to  10  days 
late.  This  habit,  even  though  confined 
to  relatively  few  agencies,  has  no  doubt 
encouraged  newspapers  to  abolish  the 
cash  discount  and  at  the  same  time  get 
rid  of  the  irritation  caused  by  checks 
arriving  late  with  cash  discount  de- 
ducted. 

The  Indianapolis  News  intends  to 
continue  to  allow  cash  discount  for  pay- 
ment of  bills  by  the  20th  of  the  month. 
We  intend,  however,  at  the  same  time 
to  continue  to  insist  that  where  the 
agency  envelope  containing  remittance 
is  postmarked  later  than  the  20th  day, 
that  the  agency  pay  the  account  with- 
out cash  discount  deduction,  and  where 
such  deduction  is  made  we  rebill  the 
agency  and  insist  on  payment  before 
cash  discount  will  be  allowed  on  the 
following  month's  account. 


A  Few  Agencies  Abuse 
Their  Discount 


L  c 


By  Frank  T.  Carroll 

or  of   Advertising,   Indianapolis  News 

'HIS    matter    of    the    cash    dis- 
count" is  attracting  a  great  deal 
of  attention  these  days. 

Personally,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  its 
elimination  because  I  am  still  inclined 
to  feel  that  the  cash  discount  is  of  value 
to  the  agency  and  to  the  newspaper, 
even  though  as  the  newspaper  men  in- 


Every  Party  Will  Suffer 

By  Robert  K.  Leavitt 

of    National    Ad- 

THIS  Association  is  decidedly  of 
the  opinion  that  the  cash  discount 
is  a  logical  part  of  the  business  of  pub- 
lication advertising.  It  believes  that 
the  withdrawal  of  the  cash  discount  in 
such  cases  as  it  has  been  done  by  news- 
papers is  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
advertisers,  of  agencies,  and  in  the 
long  run,  of  the  publications  them- 
selves. 

That  the  advertiser  is  penalized  by 
the  discontinuance  of  such  an  estab- 
lished custom  is  evident  enough.  The 
thing  amounts  to  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  raise  in  advertising  rates  to  the 
advertiser  without  a  corresponding 
saving  to  him  at  any  point.  Indeed, 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
certain  of  the  papers  which  have  dis- 
continued the  discount  have  done  so 
with  the  sole  idea  of  increasing  their 
advertising  revenue  without  the  neces- 
sity of  explaining  a  formal  raise  in 
rates.  Numbers  of  them  have  been 
frank  enough  to  admit  that  this  was 
the  case.  Whether  or  not  such  an 
increase  in  revenue  is  the  motive  of  a 
newspaper,  it  is  incontrovertible  that 
the  advertiser  is  the  first  to  suffer. 

He   is  not,   however,   the   last.     The 
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NLY  the  wisest  and 
stupidest  of  men  never  change- 
said  Confucius.  And  that  applies 
to  advertising  schedules,  too.  We 
invite  all  the  in-betweens  not 
covered  in  this  Chinese  wisecrack 
to  consider  earnestly 
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agency,  deprived  of  its  ability  to  offer 
the  advertiser  an  inducement  for 
prompt  payment  of  space  bills,  must 
nevertheless  pay  the  publisher  as 
promptly  as  before  on  pain  of  having 
its  agency  commission  held  up.  In 
order  to  do  this,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
agency  to  finance  the  advertiser's  space 
bills  for  the  period  in  question.  Such 
financing  is,  in  some  cases,  a  heavy 
burden  on  certain  agencies  and  a  bur- 
den which  greatly  increases  their  cost 
of  serving  the  advertiser. 

It  is  not  a  generally  accepted  func- 
tion of  the  agency  to  carry  the  adver- 
tiser's bills,  and  the  agency  can  do  so 
only  at  the  expense  of  two  items:  one 
is  its  own  profit,  and  the  other  is  its 
expense  in  serving  the  advertiser. 
Whatever  increased  revenue  comes  to 
the  agency  from  the  withdrawal  of  the 
cash  discount  must  come  from  one  of 
these  two  sources. 

Nor  will  the  publications  benefit,  in 
the  long  run,  from  a  measure  which 
will  tend  considerably  to  slow  up  their 
business.  It  is  doubtful  if  advertisers, 
as  they  become  more  and  more  aware 
of  this  factor,  will  not  equalize  matters 
by  cutting  down  the  amount  of  space 
in  non-discount  publications  so  that 
the  net  amount  of  their  expenditures 
in  such  publications  will  be  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  it  would  be  with 
the  discount.  It  is  not  likely  that  pub- 
lications will  greatly  increase  their 
gross  revenues  by  such  a  move. 

It  is  claimed  by  certain  publishers 
that  the  withdrawal  of  the  cash  dis- 
count is  a  measure  taken  in  response 
to  the  laxness  of  agencies  in  paying 
bills,  a  laxness  which  does  not  extend 
to  the  agencies  claiming  the  discount. 
That  this  is  the  case  to  any  great  ex- 
tent may  be  seriously  doubted.  Offi- 
cials of  the  agents'  association  have 
repeatedly  challenged  such  publishers 
to  name  any  reputable  agencies  which 
were  in  the  habit  of  claiming  a  dis- 
count in  spite  of  delayed  payments  and 
have  offered  to  bring  the  full  force  of 
their  organization's  influence  to  bear 
to  straighten  out  any  such  situations. 
The  challenge,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
has  never  been  accepted. 

While  our  Association  has  never 
taken  any  action  in  this  regard,  I 
should  like  to  hazard  a  guess  that  the 
A.  N.  A.  would  be  glad  to  add  its  in- 
fluence with  the  advertiser  to  any  move 
to  straighten  out  recalcitrant  agencies. 
In  any  event,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
newspapers  who  complain  of  slow 
payment  can  hope  to  speed  up  such 
payment  by  elimination  of  the  dis- 
count. It  is  likely,  rather,  that  the 
newspapers  will  find  the  flow  of  busi- 
ness even  slower  than  before  and  that 
they,  too,  will  suffer  from  any  precipi- 
tant action  looking  to  the  elimination 
of  the  discount. 

We  have  heard  in  the  past  occasional 
rumblings  of  complaint  from  news- 
papers that  there  was.  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  agencies  to  favor  magazines 
on  account  of  the  greater  net  profit  to 
the  agency  from  handling  large  items 
of  space.  Whether  or  not  this  is  true 
to  any  great  extent,  the  action  of  the 


newspapers  in  withdrawing  the  cash 
discount  is  a  strange  way  of  meeting 
the  situation. 


Friction  Should  Be 
Eliminated 

By  S.  H.  Boiv.es 

Publisher,    Springfield    (Mass.)    Republican 

WE  believe  that  the  practice  of 
cash  discount  should  be  retained 
by  publishers  for  the  benefit  of  agen- 
cies and  national  advertisers.  We  be- 
lieve that  publishers  should  take  steps 
to  insure  prompt  forwarding  of  check- 
ing copies  and  that  agencies  should 
not  endeavor  to  deduct  cash  discount 
when  paying  after  date  due.  We  hardly 
ever  have  an  agency  pass  up  the  cash 
discount  date  without  receiving  a  letter 
containing  some  excuse  about  the  cleri- 
cal help  or  something  else  and  en- 
deavoring to  have  the  discount  allowed. 
We  think  this  is  the  reason  why  some 
publishers  have  decided  to  give  up  the 
cash  discount. 

Anything  which  makes  friction  be- 
tween publishers  and  agencies  should 
be  eliminated.  If  cash  discount  cannot 
be  operated  without  friction,  we  believe 
it  should  be  eliminated,  but  it  seems  to 
us  quite  possible  for  both  sides  to  co- 
operate to  make  the  custom  operate 
successfully. 


Letting  Down  the 
Credit  Bars 

By  T-  E.  Moser 

Moser   &   Colins,   Utica,    N.    Y. 

TT  is  very  difficult  to  understand  the 
sort  of  reasoning  that  prompts  a 
publisher  to  adopt  an  idea  so  destruc- 
tive to  the  best  interests  of  all  advertis- 
ing, as  the  abandonment  of  the  cash 
discount.  Today  the  publisher  is  quite 
wholly  dependent  for  profit  on  adver- 
tising. Because  of  his  large  invest- 
ment, he  is  quite  probably  the  one  most 
to  suffer  by  any  move  likely  to  injure 
advertising. 

It  is  a  well-known  policy  among  ad- 
vertising agencies  which  conduct  their 
businesses  along  sound  lines  not  to  ex- 
tend credit  to  advertisers.  We  have 
occasion  to  explain  to  a  would-be  ad- 
vertiser whose  credit  is  not  any  too 
good,  that  advertising  is  an  investment 
for  better  and  more  business  that  can 
only  be  undertaken  by  those  who  have 
the  money  with  which  to  pay  for  it — 
.iust  as  in  the  case  of  a  company  mak- 
ing an  investment  of  surplus  funds  to 
improve  its  profit. 

The  cash  discount  has  come  to  be  the 
sole  protection  of  advertising  against 
its  unjustified  use  by  those  who  cannot 
afford  it.  It  is  a  measure  for  check  of 
a  company's  preparedness  for  its  use. 

Should  publishers  generally  remove 
the  cash  discount,  it  would  represent 
letting  down  the  bars  to  many  weak 
companies  who  would  try  to  use  adver- 
tising to  make  up  for  their  inability  to 


conduct  their  businesses  successfully, 
in  the  hope  that  advertising  might  pull 
them  out.  This  would  obviously  be  a 
very  dangerous  condition. 

Various  groups  in  advertising,  such 
as  the  agencies  through  our  Associa- 
tion, have  been  working  hard  to  stand- 
ardize advertising  and  develop  it  to  a 
better  business  basis.  In  my  opinion, 
those  publishers  who  are  discarding  the 
cash  discount  are  undermining  a  lot  of 
good  work  that  has  been  done  so  far. 
They  would  be  letting  what  appears  to 
be  an  immediate  gain  blind  them  to 
what  is  certain  to  be  a  very  large  prob- 
lem of  the  future. 


Newspapers  Should 
Cooperate 

By  Edward  T.  Hall 

Vice-President,     Ralston     Purina     Company 

THROUGH  the  continual  and  rapid 
increase  in  the  sums  spent  for 
advertising  during  the  past  few  years, 
the  funds  required  to  finance  an  agency 
are  already  a  serious  problem.  Should 
we  pass  through  a  period  of  depression 
the  situation  might  become  more  seri- 
ous. The  withdrawal  of  the  cash  dis- 
count slows  the  payment  of  large  bills 
and  so  forces  agencies  either  to  in- 
crease their  capital  investment  or  rela- 
tively decrease  the  service  to  adver- 
tisers. 

Whenever  a  well  established  service 
company  goes  to  the  wall,  others  suffer. 
With  increasing  competition,  more  and 
more  service  is  required.  All  adver- 
tising interests  are  in  the  same  boat. 
The  newspapers  are  entitled  to  a  fair 
return  on  their  investment  and  their 
efforts.  I  feel  that  it  is  a  short-sighted 
and  selfish  move  to  use  the  removal  of 
the  cash  discount  as  a  means  of  increas- 
ing income.  I  favor  fair  rates  based 
on  bona  fide  circulations  representing 
Konest-to-goodness  reader  interest.  I 
am  opposed  to  this  mad  scramble  for 
more  and  more  circulation,  built  and 
maintained  by  forced  methods.  The 
expense  of  this  abuse  is  doubtless  one 
of  the  factors  that  is  forcing  news- 
papers to  look  elsewhere  for  increased 
remuneration — even  to  removing  the 
two  per  cent. 

It  is  indeed  discouraging  to  see  some 
few  newspapers  utterly  ignore  other 
factors  in  advertising,  especially  at  a 
time  when  a  general  movement  is  de- 
veloping for  those  who  occupy  the  same 
boat — publishers,  agencies  and  adver- 
tisers— to  discuss  mutually  those  prob- 
lems that  effect  the  general  good  of  all. 


Abolish  Discount — In- 
crease Advertising  Cost 

By  Everett  R.  Smith 

Advertising    Manager,    Fuller   Brush    Co. 

THE    matter   of  cash   discounts,   as 
covered  in  your  editorial,  is  some- 
thing of  very  real  importance.     I  agree 
with  the  statements  you  make.     Le'  me 
[CONTINUED    ON    PAGE    74] 
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Iowa's  Standby/ 


When  Iowans  want  to  buy  or  sell  they  think  first  of  The 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune.  They  depend  upon  it 
as  a  medium  that  gets  results  as  well  as  a  newspaper  for 
their  information  and  entertainment. 

The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune  is  an  Iowa  institu- 
tion. Its  service  to  its  readers  is  partly  responsible  for 
the  remarkable  circulation  of  over  185,000  daily  and  over 
155,000  Sunday— 99%  in  Iowa! 


"I  received  6  answers 
to  my  ad  run  in  The 
Register  and  Tribune 
for  one  week.  My  dog 
was  sold  for  $75  two 
days  following  the  last 
insertion  of  the  ad." — 
O.  M.  Wilson,  Monroe. 


"Please  discontinue  our 
advertisement  for  the 
traveling  bag  we  lost 
last  Sunday.  It  was 
returned  today  by  ex- 
press from  Des  Moines. 
That  is  most  remark- 
able service.  We  were 
sure  it  was  gone  for 
good."  —  Glenn  Black- 
ford, Shelby,  Iowa. 
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HP.  SIGWALT, 
secretary     of 
•    the    National 
Industrial  Advertisers 
Association,   is   math- 
ematically minded.  He 
has   computed   that  if 
one  man  were  to  win 
first  prize  in  the  three  awards  offered 
to  industrial  advertisers  this  year,  that 
man  would  augment  his  bank  account 
$2,750.    The  awards  to  which  Mr.  Sig- 
walt  refers  are: 

The  N.  I.  A.  A.  Research  Award  (A. 
W.  Shaw,  donor).  Purpose:  To  stimu- 
late the  getting  of  facts  on  industrial 
markets,  and  to  further  the  work  of 
the  National  Industrial  Advertisers  As- 
sociation to  this  end.  1st  Prize,  $500.00; 
2nd,  $300.00;  3rd,  $200.00.  Closing 
dates:  for  enrollment,  January  1,  1927; 
for  manuscripts,  March  1,  1927. 

The  Forbes  Award  for  the  best 
planned  and  executed  industrial  adver- 
tising campaign  to  reach  general  execu- 
tives. 1st  Prize,  $250.00;  2nd,  $100.00; 
3rd,  $50.00.  Closing  dates:  for  enroll- 
ment, January  1,  1927;  for  manu- 
scripts, April  1,  1927. 

The  Harvard  Award  of  $2000.00  for 
the  campaign  most  conspicuous  for  the 
excellence  of  its  planning  and  execu- 
tion which  seeks  publicity  for  indus- 
trial products  primarily  through  the 
media  of  industrial,  trade  or  profes- 
sional journals.  Closing  date :  Decem- 
ber 31,  1926. 

Any  advertiser  who  wishes  to  com- 
pete for  any  or  all  of  these  awards,  and 
has  not  yet  signified  his  intention  of 
doing  so,  should  send  his  entry  to  H. 
P.  Sigwalt,  advertising  manager,  Mil- 
waukee Corrugating  Co.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

From  a  Business  Paper  Publisher 

to   His  Editorial   Staff 

By  W.  C.  Piatt 

President,  National  Petroleum  News 
In  a  recently  prepared  symposium  on 
"New  Tendencies  of  Industrial  Adver- 
tising," Wm.  A.  Beatty,  vice-president, 
Newell-Emmet  Company,  offered  some 


we  must  do  more  orig- 
inal   thinking — think- 
ing in  advance  of  even 
the    more    thoughtful 
among  our  own  read- 
ers.     This    may   take 
the  form  of  the  pres- 
entation   of    new    en- 
gineering, production  or  refining  ideas; 
but     it     must    be     real    thinking,    not 
merely  a   plain  array  of  facts.     I  ami 
glad   to   say   that   we   are   progressing 
in  this  direction,  but  we  can  progress 
more  rapidly. 


particular  interest  to  industrial  advertisers.  Other  articles 
that  applv  to  both  industry-to-industry  and  ma nu facta rer- 
to-consumer  marketing  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  issue. 


A 


FEW  additional  multi- 
graphed  copies  of  the 
symposium  of  New  Tendencies 
of  Industrial  Advertising  read 
before  the  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Associatin)i  of  National 
Advertisers  are  available.  Sin- 
gle copies  can  be  obtained  free 
by  addressing  Editor,  ADVERTIS- 
ING and  Selling,  New  York. 


A 


constructive 
Press. 


criticisms    of    the    Trade 


DVERTISING  AND  SELLING 
has  opened  its  columns  to  a  frank 
discussion  of  the  problem  confronting 
advertising  managers  and  their  assist- 
ants in  finding  time  for  interviewing 
publishers'  representatives. 

We  asked  a  number  of  publishers 
what  might  be  done  by  them  to  help 
conserve  the  time  of  customers  and 
prospects,  and  what  steps  have  already 
taken  to  alleviate  the  present  situation. 
From  McGraw-Hill  Company: 

"The  publisher  can  control  sales- 
men's calls  so  that  they  always  justify 
the  time  the  salesman  requires.  This 
is  a  fundamental  problem  of  training 
the  publisher's  sales  force.  If  the  sales- 
man is  merely  selling  white  space  he 
should  expect  little  time  from  indus- 
trial advertising  men.  If  he  is  helping 
to  develop  a  plan  of  industrial  market- 
ing he  will  find  that  these  industrial 
advertising  men  want  as  much  of  his 
time  as  he  can  give." 


From    C.    A.    Tupper,    President    of    the 
International  Trade  Press: 

Advertisers  and  publishers  should 
keep  in  contact  as  closely  as  possible 
by  correspondence  and  cover  much  of 
the  material  that  would  be  brought  for-' 
ward  or  argued  over  in  calls  by  adver- 
tising salesmen.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
possible  to  route  men  by  appointment; 
,     They  usually  have  to  take  their  chance* 

t   would   not   be   likely   that   one  would     on  finding  the  advertising  manager  ml 

Bet   such   stimulation  from   them.     There 

are  exceptions  to  this,  of  course,  but  the 

experience  of  our  agency  would  seem  to 

show  that  the  news  columns  of  the  trade 

papers  are   more   valuable   in   confirming 

current  opinions  than  in  prognosticating 


"It  seems  to  us."  he  said,  "that  the 
chief  value  of  industrial  publications  is 
in  their  informative  side  in  the  slow- 
moving  fields,  and  in  their  news  values 
in  the  faster  moving  ones.  A  close  study 
of  industrial  papers  might  create  the 
impression  that  in  many  instances  they 
are  forced  and  that  there  is  more  stuff 
published  than  need  be.  So  long  as 
trade  papers  refuse  to  take  leadership 
with  their  readers  and  ignore  the  possi- 
bility of  propagating  opinion,  but  rather 
trail    or    photograph    the    field    currently. 


new  ones. 

At  the  recent  convention  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Business  Papers  in  New  York, 
the  Presidents  of  the  Dodge  Manufac- 
turing Company,  of  the  Mack  Truck 
Company,  and  of  a  large  glove  manu- 
facturer, told  the  publishers  that  what 
they  want  most  from  the  business  press 
nre  ideas  that  will  help  them  maintain 
the  leadership  expected  from  occupants 
of  prominent  positions.  It  was  interest- 
ing to  see  how  they  want  the  papers 
to  take  advanced,  progressive  positions 
and  stimulate  their  thinking. 

For  years  I  have  maintained  that  if 
we  are  to  interest  men  of  affairs,  either 
large  or  small,  in  the  industry  we  serve, 


William  A.  Wolff 
A    Thumbnail    Autobiography 

I  AM  one  of 
the  few  na- 
tive New  York- 
ers in  advertis- 
ing, having  been 
born  opposite  a 
brewery  on  East 
Fifty  -  sixth 
Street.  Neither 
the  house  nor 
the  brewery  i 
now  standing. 

I  was  educat- 
ed in  the  public 
schools,     gradu- 
ating   in     1897, 
going  thence  to  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  and  was  graduated  from 
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TRUE 
TALK 


**  by  the  owner  of  a  department 
store  in  Racine,  Wis.  •*  as  reported 
in    an    article    in    Printers'    Ink 
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"V\  ^HAT  effect  does  a  manufacturer's 
consumer  advertising  have  in  induc- 
ing you  to  make  your  initial  purchase  of  a 
line  of  merchandise?" 

"None  whatever;    not  the  slightest  bit." 

"Some  manufacturers  apparently  have  the 
idea,"  he  said,  "that  the  dealer  is  interested, 
first  of  all  in  the  supposed  salability  of 
merchandise  and  the  arrangements  that 
have  been  made  to  enable  him  to  get  a 
steady  and  profitable  business  from  it.  This 
idea  is  wrong.  What  the  dealer  has  to  be 
sold  on  at  the  outset  is  the  merchandise 
itself — its  appearance,  wearability,  perform' 
ance  and  all-round  worth." 


These  things  are  just  as  true  in  general  as 
they  are  in  particular.  After  he  stocks  a 
line,  the  merchant  welcomes  all  the  con- 
structive advertising  a  manufacturer  may 
be  able  to  do — but  every  store,  on  Fifth 
Avenue  or  on  Main  Street,  has  a  buying 
public  of  its  own,  a  public  whose  wants 
are  known  by  the  store,  a  public  for  whom 
the  store  acts  as  purchasing  agent.  In  any 
community,  a  successful  store  can  do  more 
to  sell  a  manufacturer's  line  than  can  the 
manufacturer  himself. 

"Tell  and  sell  the  merchant — and  hell  tell 
and  sell  the  millions." 
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The 


Mconomist  Group 


DRY    GOODS 
ECONOMIST 


DRY  GOODS  REPORTER 


DRYGOODSMAN 


The  most  effective,  most  economical  way  to  reach 
and  influence  dry  goods  and  department  stores 


NEW  YORK- 


BOSTON- 


-PHILADELPHIA- CHICAGO- 


-ST.  LOUIS- 


-SAN  FRANCISCl 
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Columbia  University  with  the  degree 
of  Electrical  Engineer  in  1905. 

The  Western  Electric  Company  has 
been  my  habitat  since  my  graduation 
from  college.  Starting  in  the  engineer- 
ing department,  I  progressed  through 
the  sales  and  manufacturing  organiza- 
tions until  my  writing  propensities 
steered  me  into  the  advertising  depart- 
ment, later  on  designated  as  the  pub- 
licity department. 

I  have  served  two  terms  as  president 
of  the  Technical  Publicity  Association, 
1921-22  and  1924-25,  was  for  two  years 
one  of  the  governors  of  the  Direct  Mail 
Advertising  Association,  and  have  at 
present  the  distinguished  honor  of  be- 
ing president  of  the  National  Indus- 
trial Advertisers  Association. 

I  am  married  and  have  two-twelfths 
of  a  dozen  of  children  of  assorted  sizes 
and  sexes.  My  hobbies  are  music  and 
landscape  photography. 


ry  EFORE  outlining  programs  for 
J_)  this  winter's  meetings,  the  pro- 
gram committee  of  The  Engineering 
Advertiser's  Association  sent  out  ques- 
tionnaires to  ascertain  subjects  in 
which  their  members  were  most  inter- 
ested. 

Market  analysis  received  the  great- 
est number  of  votes;  copy-writing,  sec- 
ond; budgets,  third;  color,  fourth;  di- 
rect mail,  fifth;  campaign  plans,  sixth; 
sales  management  plans,  seventh. 


What   Some   Advertising  Agents 
Think  Ahont  Industrial  Copy 

M.  L.  Wilson,  Vice-President,  The  Black- 
mail Company: 

"In  copy  approach,  style  and  art 
treatment,  most  industrial  copy  can  be 
greatly  improved.  Serious  copy,  today, 
goes  into  what  a  product  means  to  the 
buyer,  not  only  in  operating  efficiency, 
but  in  lowering  operating,  maintenance, 
power  and  repair  costs. 

"When  imagination  and  originality 
enter  into  industrial  advertising,  an 
interesting  style  generally  follows.  Any 
copy  whch  rises  above  the  level  of  cata- 
log copy  begins  to  have  style.  One  of 
the  simplest  methods  to  develop  a  style 
in  industrial  copy  is  to  scatter  through 
it  a  few  unusual  words — familiar  words, 
but  used  in  an  original  way.  Example: 
Instead  of  saying,  'A  machine  must 
have  correct  lubrication,'  say  'A  ma- 
chine and  its  lubrication   must  agree.' 

"Few  industrial  advertisers  use  really 
high  grade  art  work.  Often  the  cost 
is  prohibitive.  But  just  because  there 
is  so  little  high  class  art  work  in  this 
field  of  advertising,  a  little  goes  a  long 
way  to  make  an  advertising  campaign 
stand  out." 

William    H.    Johns,    President,    George 

Batten   Company.   Inc.: 

"Industrial  copy  can  be  improved  by 
the  hiring  and  training  of  better  men 
to  prepare  it.  When  the  importance 
of  industrial  copy  is  fully  realized,  ad- 
vertisers will  be  willing  to  spend  money 
for  the  preparation  of  such  advertising. 
At  that  time  they  will  hh-e  capable  men 
at  good  salaries,  and  those  men  will 
solve  the  questions  of  copy  approach, 
copy  style,  art  treatment,  and  all  the 
rest." 

By  "better  men"  he  does  not  mean 
m:n  who  are  specifically  trained  in  any 


one  field  or  industry  but  rather  "men 
who  are  better  trained  as  writers,  and 
who  know  the  technique  of  preparing 
industrial  advertising  from  start  to 
finish." 

Paul  Teas,  President  of  Paul  Teas,  Inc.: 

"It  has  been  a  great  help  to  me  to 
imagine  myself  traveling  on  a  train 
making  a  station  stop  of  45  seconds; 
and  imagining  further  that  on  the  plat- 
form I  would  find  a  prospect  for  an  in- 
dustrial building,  a  layout  of  conveyor 
equipment,  a  hundred  carloads  of  Port- 
land cement  or  whatever  the  subject  in 
hand  might  be.  Consistently  carried 
out,  this  little  drama  takes  pretty  good 
care  of  preliminary  thinking  copy  ap- 
proach and  copy  style  by  eliminating 
every  inconsequential  thing.  In  my 
own  experience  many  a  bright  and 
chatty  piece  of  copy  has  gone  into  the 
discard  when  given  this  acid  test." 

Earnest  Elmo  Calkins,  President,  Calkins 

&  Holden.  Inc.: 

"Industrial  copy  can  be  improved  by 
the  same  methods  that  improve  all 
copy;  which  are,  generally  speaking,  to 
base  it  on  ascertained  facts  to  fit  it 
exactly  to  its  purpose,  and  to  use  the 
best  mechanical  methods  of  making  the 
subject  clear.  The  reason  industrial 
copy — appearing  in  ti-ade  and  technical 
publications — as  a  rule  is  not  so  good 
as  the  average  of  general  copy,  is 
simply  because  equally  good  men  are 
not  working  at  it  because  the  pay  for 
such  work  is  less  in  proportion  than 
for  general  national  campaigns." 


What    Our    Association    Expects 

to  Accomplish 

By  William  A.  Wolff 

TWENTY-TWO  years  ago  there 
gathered  in  New  York  a  small 
group  of  advertising  executives  to  dis- 
cuss certain  features  of  their  work 
which  seemed  to  them  difficult  from 
any  of  those  found  in  what  we  now 
term  the  general  advertising  field.  Out 
of  this  meeting  grew  the  Technical 
Publicity  Association  which  some  years 
later  was  followed  by  the  Engineering 
Advertising  Association  organized  in 
Chicago  with  a  similar  purpose  in 
view.     This   purpose  was,  in  brief,  to 


afford  an  opportunity  for  men  engaged 
in  advertising  and  selling  goods  that 
"move  from  industry"  to  meet  on  com- 
mon ground  away  from  discussions  of 
the  marketing  of  dry  goods,  beauty  aids 
and  house  furnishings. 

All  this  was  the  genesis  of  what 
might  in  up-to-date  sociological  par- 
lance be  termed  a  class  consciousness 
on  the  part  of  advertisers  and  sellers 
of  technical  or  engineering  products — 
marketed  not  to  the  general  consuming 
public  but  to  industry  itself. 

The  success  attained  by  the  first  two 
organized  groups  in  this  field  gave  to 
Keith  J.  Evans  of  Chicago  a  vision  of 
a  broader  national  organization  which 
might  bring  to  the  many  industrial  ad- 
vertising men  more  or  less  removed 
from  the  larger  centers  of  industry  a 
long  sought  for  opportunity  to  ex- 
change confidences,  ideas  and  vexing 
problems  with  others  having  similar 
things  with  which  to  contend. 

At  the  Atlantic  City  Convention  of 
the  A.  A.  C.  of  W.  the  preliminary 
plans  were  formulated  and  in  1922  at 
Milwaukee  there  was  held  the  first  get- 
together  of  the  National  Industrial  Ad- 
vertisers Association.  It  proved  to  be 
the  one  real  high-spot  at  that  year's 
A.  A.  C.  of  W.  Convention,  and  the  as- 
sociation was  quickly  admitted  to  that 
organization  as  a  departmental.  It 
had  in  one  meeting  achieved  its  place 
in  the  sun  and  gave  to  industrial  ad- 
vertising an  impetus  that  has  steadily 
gained  momentum  ever  since. 

The  reason  for  the  steady  growth 
of  the  National  Industrial  Advertisers 
Association  is  not  hard  to  find.  It 
gives  to  its  members  what  they  could 
not  and  still  cannot  find  in  other  exist- 
ing organizations;  it  concentrates  on 
the  problems  in  this  particular  field  of 
advertising  endeavor  which  calls  for  a 
combination  of  technical  or  engineering 
knowledge,  merchandising  aptitude  and 
a  capacity  for  analyzing  markets. 

Further,  the  National  Industrial  Ad- 
vertisers Association  tries  to  do  its  best 
to  get  the  best  out  of  the  budget  dollar. 
The  budget  of  the  average  industrial 
advertiser  is  not  large  as  advertising 
budgets  go.  In  many  cases  it  is  piti- 
fully small  when  one  considers  the 
work  it  usually  has  to  do.  As  this 
work  is  done  more  efficiently,  so  will 
industrial  advertising  reach  a  still 
higher  plane. 

These  excerpts  from  the  by-laws  sum 
up  the  Association's  ideals: 

To  provide  a  means  through  which  in- 
dustrial advertisers  may  assist  each  other 
in  the  exchange  of  ideas  to  produce  more 
profitable  work ; 

To  correct  existing  abuses  in  industrial 
advertising  ; 

To  develop  among  industrial  advertising 
corporations  a  mutual  point  of  contact 
which  will  tend  to  improve  their  advertising 
so  that  this  betterment  will  become  per- 
manent  and  nation-wide: 

To  make  industrial  corporations  realize 
the  value  of  advertising  and  by  cooperation 
determine  the  most  effective  means  of 
building  business,  from  advertising,  in  the 
various  departments  of  a  modern  industrial 
corporation. 


T.  P.  A.  Holds  Meeting 

The  regular  monthly  dinner  and 
meeting  of  the  Technical  Publicity  As- 
sociation was  held  at  the  New  York 
Advertising  Club  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing, Dec.  8.  The  subject  under  discus- 
sion was  the  motion  picture  as  a  sales 
aid  in  industrial  selling.  Speakers  in- 
cluded H.  M.  Davidson,  of  The  Hay- 
ward  Company,  and  Charles  B.  Yard- 
ley,  of  Jenkins  Brothers. 
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The  Sale  of  Qrape  Nuts 
Shows  a  Continued  Increase 


'There  Is  Also  A 

Reason  W/iy 


THE    CLEVELAND    PRESS   has   the    largest 
circulation  of  any  Cleveland  daily  newspaper. 
The    Press    runs    more    advertising    than    any 
other  Cleveland  newspaper — daily  or  Sunday. 

The  Press  runs  more  grand  total,  local,  amusement, 
automobile  parts  and  accessories,  clothing,  dental, 
department  store,  educational,  furniture,  food,  heat- 
ing, household,  jewelry,  medical,  musical,  opticians, 
radio,  tobacco  and  toilet  preparations  advertising 
than  the  daily  Plain  Dealer. 

The  Press  runs  more  grand  total,  local,  national, 
amusement,  hotels,  restaurant,  automobile  parts  and 
accessories,  clothing,  dental,  educational,  furniture, 
food,  heating,  household,  jewelry,  medical,  miscel- 
laneous, musical,  opticians,  publishers,  radio,  resorts, 
tobacco,  toilet  preparations  and  classified  advertising 
than  the  daily  News. 

The  Press  runs  more  local,  clothing,  dental,  de- 
partment store,  furniture,  food,  jewelry,  medical,  and 
opticians  advertising  than  the  combined  daily  and 
Sundav  Plain  Dealer. 


THE  PRESS  runs  more  grand  total,  local, 
restaurant,  automobile  parts  and  accessories, 
clothing,  dental,  educational,  furniture,  food, 
household,  jewelry,  opticians,  publishers,  radio,  to- 
bacco, toilet  preparations  and  classified  advertising 
than  the  combined  daily  and  Sunday  News. 

The  Press  runs  more  automobile  parts  and  acces- 
sories, furniture,  jewelry,  opticians  and  radio  ad- 
vertising than  the  combined  issues  of  the  daily  Plain 
Dealer  and  daily  News. 

The  Press  is  a  SELLING  newspaper.  It  runs  more 
local  advertising  than  the  combined  daily  and  Sunday 
Plain  Dealer;  more  local   advertising  than   the  com- 


bined daily  and  Sunday  News;  it  runs  nearly  eight 
times  as  much  furniture  advertising  as  the  daily 
Plain  Dealer;  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  combined 
daily  and  Sunday  Plain  Dealer;  nearly  three  times 
as  much  as  the  daily  News;  more  than  the  daily  and 
Sunday  News  combined. 

The  Press  runs  three  times  as  much  jewelry  ad- 
vertising as  the  combined  daily  and  Sunday  Plain 
Dealer — five  times  as  much  as  the  combined  daily 
and  Sunday  News — nearly  twice  as  much  as  the 
daily  and  Sunday  Plain  Dealer  and  daily  and  Sunday 
News  combined. 

The  Press  runs  four  times  as  much  radio  advertis- 
ing as  the  daily  Plain  Dealer;  two  times  as  much  as 
the  daily  News ;  six  times  as  much  as  the  Sunday 
News — more  than  the  combined  daily  and  Sunday 
News — more  than  the  Sunday  Plain  Dealer. 

THE  CLEVELAND  PRESS  is  a  six-day  EVE- 
NING newspaper.  The  Press — alone  among 
the  three  leading  Cleveland  papers — makes  no 
rate  concessions  to  resort  and  travel  advertisers; 
nor  does  it  sell  to  automotive  or  other  manufacturers 
or  distributors  on  a  cut-rate  combination  basis. 

The  Press  is  the  only  large  Cleveland  newspaper  to 
record  local,  national,  classified  and  total  advertising 
gains  during  the  first  10  months  of  1926. 

The  Press  shows  more  than  three  times  as  much 
gain  in  national  advertising  as  the  daily  Plain  Dealer 
and  News  combined  (10  months). 

The  Press  is  the  only  large  Cleveland  newspaper 
that  has  NEVER  conducted  a  circulation  "contest." 

The  Press  is  the  FIRST  advertising  buy  in  Cleve- 
land— for  any  advertiser,  selling  any  product,  to  any 
class  of  people,  at  any  time. 


The  Cleveland  Press 
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The  Spt  Page 

odd*  'i«*»« 

SO   the   Cleveland   Advertising   Club  remember   that   the   man   whose   name, 

is    going   to    come    up    for    air!     I  whether  it  be  his  own  or  a  corporate 

read  in  The  Torch  that  the  Cleve-  name,  is  signed  to  a  piece  of  advertis- 

land  club-  is  planning  to  move  from  its  ing  is  in  the  same  position  as  was  Dr. 

basement  quarters  in  the  Statler  Hotel  Gorgas.      If    it    doesn't   represent    him 

to  the  third  floor  of  the  new  Allerton.  honestly,  it  comes  back  on  him,  not  on 


The  move  will  be  made  early  in  Feb- 
ruary. The  Cleveland  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Club  is  to  lease 
the  quarters  in  the  Statler. 

Well,  I've  had  some  very  pleasant 
times  in  Cleveland's  advertising  base- 
ment, but  I  confess  it  will  seem  nice  to 
be  able  to  look  out  of  windows  the  next 
time  I  visit  the  Cleveland  club! 

—8-pt— 

According  to  a  press  release  from 
the  Industrial  Digest  the  poor  showing 
made  by  the  Philadelphia  Sesqui-cen- 
tennial  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Ameri- 
cans of  1926  are  too  sophisticated  to 
go  to  expositions.  At  first  blush  this 
seems  to  be  merely  an  ingenious  ex- 
planation, but  the  more  one  thinks  of 
it  the  more  one  is  convinced  that  there 
may  be  something  to  it.  Perhaps  the 
World's  Fair  and  Eden  Musee  days  of 
America  are  gone  forever. 

—8-pt— 

This  story  of  Dr.  William  Crawford 
Gorgas,  who  was  so  important  a  per- 


the  one  who  writes  the  copy,  and  he 
has  a  right  to  protect  his  name  and 
reputation. 

—8-pt— 
Erwin  Wasey  &  Co.  have  just  issued 
a  booklet,  "Just  a  Few  Figures  from 
Europe,"  which  in  addition  to  being 
so  cleverly  worked  out  as  to  toe  most 
entertaining,  carries  the  thought-pro- 
voking information  that  this  agency 
has  offices  in  Paris,  Berlin,  Rotterdam, 
Brussels,  Zurich,  Milan,  Helsingfors, 
Stockholm  and  Copenhagen  ...  I 
wonder  if  the  time  will  ever  come  when 
all  the  larger  agencies  will  do  business 
all  over  the  world? 

— 8-pt— 

The  Eastman  Company  has  just  is- 
sued a  booklet  in  which  is  reproduced 
this  first  Kodak  advertisement. 

Two  things  about  this  old  adver- 
tisement interest  me  very  much. 

One  is  the  caption.  It  is  hard  to 
realize  that  Eastman  was  ever  faced 
with  the  problem  of  making  people  un- 
derstand  that   the   taking   of   pictures 


sonality    in    the    Panama    Canal    Zone     with  the  Kodak  was  an  instantaneous 
during   the    building   of    the    canal,   is     operation.     We  forget  that  the  "snap 


told  in  his  life  as  written  by  Marie  D. 
Gorgas    and    Briton    Hendrick,    has 
very  definite  application 
to  advertising. 

One  of  the  doctor's 
aids  was  a  Colonel 
Brackett.  One  day  he 
brought  to  Dr.  Gorgas 
the  draft  of  a  plan  for 
his  approval  and  his  sig- 
nature, which  was  neces- 
sary to  put  it  into  oper- 
ation. 

Turning  to  the  place 
on  the  last  page  reserved 
for  his  name  Gorgas 
took  up  his  pen,  turned 
to  Colonel  Brackett  and 
said: 

"This  is  all  right, 
Colonel  Brackett?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the 
Colonel. 

"For,"  Dr.  Gorgas  ob- 
served, "if  it  isn't,  it 
comes  back  on  me." 

Copywriters  who  grow 
impatient  because  their 
copy  is  sometimes  chal- 
lenged  would  do  well  to 


shot"    was    a    radical    improvement   in 
amateur  photography.    Why,  I  well  re- 


Jack:    1 

o  vou  think  babt  w  ill  in-  quid  loi 

g  enough  i"  i  i k< 

Mttmmti 

The  Ko.lak  will  cati  h  hei  wl 

.i>  .i  wink." 

ih" she -1 

ftend  i"  the   Eastman  Compa 

-  «.|.v  i.i  "  Dm  i  want  :i  Camera, 

1      lloi  lionter,  N.    V.. 
■  iiin.i  rated i  troc  by 

call  as  a  boy  standing  like  a  graven 
image  against  the  fence  in  front  of 
my  home  in  San  Jose,  Cal.,  while  my 
sister  "took"  my  picture — and  "took" 
was  the  word!  It  was  Bonnie  Burd- 
row's  camera,  and  Bonnie  inadvertent- 
ly walked  between  the  camera  and  me 
while  the  "taking"  was  taking  place. 
The  result  was  interesting.  Bonnie 
wasn't  in  the  picture,  but  her  ghost 
was — slowly  moving  across  the  land- 
scape, being  reviewed  by  a  funereal- 
faced  youth  backed  up  to  a  picket 
fence. 

But  to  come  back  to  the  Eastman 
advertisement,  the  other  thing  that  is 
interesting  about  it  is  that  while  the 
clothes  are  quaint  and  the  whole  at- 
mosphere is  old-fashioned,  the  under- 
lying idea  has  never  been  improved 
upon.  Eastman  advertisements  of  to- 
day are  built  pretty  much  the  same. 

— 8-pt— 

And  this  old  Eastman  advertisement 
reminds  me  of  last  night  at  the  Au- 
thors' League  Show-Supper-Dance  at 
the  Hotel  Roosevelt.  The  first  number 
on  the  show  program  was  the  singing 
of  "The  Shade  of  the  Old 
Apple  Tree,"  illustrated 
with  those  screamingly 
funny  stereopticon  slides 
which  formed  the  pic- 
torial obbligato  for  the 
intermission  songs  in  the 
early  1900's. 

Everybody  in  the  hall 
seemed  to  be  highly,  in- 
deed almost  hilariously, 
entertained  except  a 
young  flapper  who  sat 
next  to  Mrs.  Bodkins 
and  me.  In  the  most 
bored  voice  she  an- 
nounced to  her  escort, 
"Well — I  don't  see  any- 
thing funny  about  this." 
It  came  to  me  then 
that  the  youngsters 
wouldn't  see  anything 
funny  about  it  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they 
had  never  taken  it  seri- 
ously. And  that  is  some- 
thing I  had  never 
thought  of  before. 
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How  Celotex  Built  More 
Business  in  Milwaukee 
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/\  LTHOUGH  The  Celotex  Company  established  a  Milwaukee 
-*■  ■*-  branch  office  in  1923,  no  newspaper  advertising  was  used  in  this 
market  until  May,  1924.  After  a  careful  study  of  the  newspaper  situa- 
tion here,  The  Celotex  Company  chose  The  Milwaukee  Journal  in 
which  to  concentrate  their  advertising  effort.  Their  splendid  sales  rec- 
ord since  that  time  is  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  their  decision. 


156  Per  Cent  Sales  Increase 
in  1925 
Every  month  of  1925  showed  a  sales 
increase  over  the  corresponding  month 
of  1924,  and  The  Celotex  Company 
closed  1925  in  Milwaukee  with  a 
sales  increase  of  156  per  cent  over  the 
previous  year. 

Gratified  by  these  results,  The  Celo- 
tex Company  used  The  Milwaukee 
Journal  exclusively  in  1926,  and  for 
the  first  nine  months  of  this  year  a 
50  per  cent  sales  increase  was  recorded 
over  the  corresponding  period,  1925. 


The  president  of  The  Celotex  Com- 
pany writes:  "We  feel  certain  that  our 
continued  advertising  in  The  Journal 
will  prove  a  most  profitable  invest- 
ment." 

One  Paper  Alone  Covers 
This  Market 
The  most  successful  advertisers  in  all 
lines  of  business  rely  upon  The  Mil- 
waukee Journal  alone  to  thoroughly 
cover  and  sell  this  rich  and  stable 
market.  You,  too,  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  build  a  maximum  volume  of 
business  here  at  a  very  low  advertising 
cost  per  sale. 


THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 
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Broadcasting's  Place  in  the 
Advertising  Spectrum 


[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  20] 

Africa,  England  and 
Australia,  but  its  ser- 
vice area  is  not  more 
than  one  hundred  miles 
radius.  Even  assuming 
a  liberal,  average  esti- 
mate of  a  fifty-mile  ser- 
vice range  for  the 
smaller  stations  in  the 
New  York  area,  we 
may  compute  the  po- 
tential audience  for 
such  stations  in  the 
following  manner.  In 
that  area  reside  some 
ten  million  people.  Es- 
timating one  person  in 
four  a  radio  listener — 
a  reasonable  figure — 
the  maximum  potential 
audience  of  a  New  York 
station  is  2,500,000. 
This  audience  consists 
of  groups  averaging 
about  five  in  number, 
centered  about  a  single 
receiving  set.  Widely 
circulated  question- 
naires  have  arrived  at 

various  averages  for  the  size  of  the  they  hold  because  of  superior  signal 
listening  group,  ranging  between  4.5  strength.  But  this  factor  influences 
and  5.4.  Apparently  the  number  is  only  the  audience  within  a  mile  or  two 
slightly  higher  than  the  average  fam-  of  the  station.  A  large  station  may 
ily  group  as  a  result  of  receiving  sets  have  thirty  or  forty  per  cent  of  the 
installed  in  special  locations,  such  as  total  New  York  audience  as  its  regu- 
lobbies,  clubs  and  public  places,  which  lar  following;  a  matter  of  200,000  or 
bring  up  the  general  average.  The  pre-  more  listeners.  The  commercial  broad- 
caster has  the  attention  of  this  num- 
ber; not  for  a  fleeting  instant,  but  for 
extended  periods.  In  comparing  lis- 
teners with  circulations,  bear  in  mind 
that  the  rough  estimate  of  listeners 
has  been  carried  down  to  the  actual 
number  of  listeners.  To  compare  radio 
with  magazine  circulation  on  the  same 


0 


F   course   the   boys   don't    empty   the   costumers   wardrobe 


fact  some  of  them  are  too  versatile  to  stick  to  one  nationality- 
Their  looks  being  of  no  moment  to  their  dear,  great  radio  audi- 
ence,   it    is    rumored    that    they    really    play    in    shirt    sleeves 


for  the  prospective 
commercial  broadcaster 
to  make  a  study  of  the 
stations  serving  an 
area  which  will  guide 
him  in  estimating  the 
relative  value  of  the 
various  stations  under 
consideration. 

A  broadcasting  sta- 
tion offers  merely  the 
opportunity  to  hold  its 
customary  audience  and 
a  possibility  of  attract- 
ing listeners  from  other 
stations  by  exceptional 
program  superiority.  It 
corresponds  to  the 
white  space  which  the 
publisher  offers.  The 
copy  is  the  program 
feature,  and  its  effec- 
tiveness  determines 
whether  the  money 
spent  in  hiring  station 
time  proves  to  be  prof- 
itable. 

The   art  of  selecting 
a  broadcasting  feature 
a   volume  of  description, 
concerns     have    experi- 


dominant  group,  however,  is  the  fam 
ily  unit,  and  naturally  not  all  the 
members  of  the  family  listen  to  the 
radio  throughout  the  time  that  it  is  in 
operation.  To  account  for  this  factor, 
we  cut  our  figure  to  1,250,000.  Since 
all  radio  sets  are  not  in  operation  every 
night  of  the  week  we  may  cut  the  figure 


is  worthy  of 
Hundreds    of 
mented    with   the   new   medium    and 
number    have    made    outstanding    suc- 
cesses   in    capitalizing    radio    audience 
good  will. 

It  is  a  natural  tendency  on  the  part 
of  those  who  have  suddenly  become 
enamored  of  the  broadcasting  medium 
to  proceed  to  hire  the  greatest  and  best 
known  artists  obtainable.  They  go  on 
the  theory  that  the  more  you  spend  the 
more  you  get.  In  broadcasting,  how- 
ever, the  more  you  spend  the  more  you 
give.  How  much  return  you  get  from 
your  feature  depends  upon  whether  the 


in  half  again,  making  625,000  the  total     basis,  we  must  deduct  from  the  latter    good  will  earned  by  it  is  directed  toward 


radio  audience  listening  to  all  stations 
in  the  New  York  area  on  a  given 
evening. 

With  thirty  stations  operating,  how 
do  these  thirty  stations  divide  625,000 
listeners?  The  average  is  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  20,000  listeners  per  station. 
But  it  is  certain  that  the  large  stations 
have  the  ear  of  a  much  larger  group, 
while  the  small  stations,  offering  medi- 
ocre artists  and  features,  serve  a  pro- 
portionately smaller  audience. 

It  is  likely  that  there  is  more  than 
one  station  selling  time  on  the  air 
whose  total  audience  could  be  assem- 
bled in  a  photographer's  studio  for  a 
group  picture.  It  is  probable  that,  in 
New  York,  WJZ,  WEAF,  WOR  and 
WHN  corral  ninety-five  per  cent  of  1  in- 
total  radio  audience  under  ordinary 
conditions.  The  small  stations  have  a 
loyal     neighborhood     following     which 


the  artists  or  their  sponsor. 

Another  type  of  commercial  broad- 
caster is  the  one  who  constantly  an- 
alyzes mail  and  seeks  to  find  a  program 
feature  or  policy  which  pleases  the 
entire  radio  audience.  That  question  is 
not  hard  to  answer.  The  feature  which 
appeals  to  the  largest  percentage  of 
the  radio  audience  is  popular  music, 
just    as    in    the    entertainment    world, 

UNFORTUNATELY  for  the  buyer     musical  comedy  has  a  greater  appeal 
of  time  on  the  air,  it  is  most  diffi-    than   other  forms   of  theatrical  enter- 


the  percentage  of  magazines  in  a  cir- 
culation never  actually  read,  the  num- 
ber of  readers  who  do  not  glance  at 
the  page  on  which  your  advertisement 
appears,  and,  finally,  the  number  who 
do  not  trouble  to  read  your  copy;  be- 
cause the  equivalent  of  these  deduc- 
tions has  been  made  from  the  broad- 
casting estimate. 


cult  to  disprove  the  claims  of  an  enthu- 
siastic station  solicitor  to  the  effect 
that  his  station's  programs  attract  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  New  York  audience  reg- 
ularly. His  particular  station  may  win 
only  three  per  cent  of  the  New  York 
audience  but,  even  so,  no  one  can  dis- 
prove his  enthusiastic  claims.  Buyini 
time  on  the  air  is  something  of  a  blue 
sky  proposition.    However,  it  is  possible 


tainment.  The  commercial  broadcaster, 
however,  is  seeking  good  will  associa- 
tion with  his  trade  name  and  not  mere 
audience  numbers.  With  thousands  of 
dance  orchestras  broadcasting,  an  ordi- 
nary dance  orchestra  is  not  likely  to 
possess  either  distinctiveness  or  the 
power  to  establish  itself  and  its  spon- 
sor in  the  memory  of  listeners  whom  it 
pleases.      It    is    casual    entertainment 
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can  be  dressed 
up  in  robes  of 
mystery  or 
made  a  simple 
application  of 
common  sense 
and  broad  ex- 
perience. 

Personally  we 
prefer  <-'  and 
apply  " the 
latter  method. 


Powers  ^Hovise 

^Advertis  ing 

HANNA  BUILDING  ■<  <    CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Marsh  K.  Powere,  Pres. 


Frank  E.  House,  Jr.,  V.  Pres.  8  Qen.  Mgr. 


Gordon  Rieley,  Sec'y 


and  makes  only  a  casual  good  will  im- 
pression. Of  course,  if  you  have  an 
exceptional  orchestra,  different  from 
others  on  the  air,  it  is  another  matter. 

The  art  of  selecting  program  features 
is  just  as  complex  and  not  nearly  so 
well  established  by  experience  as  the 
art  of  advertising  copy  writing.  There 
are  many  parallels  between  the  two 
arts.  Many  a  piece  of  copy  is  a  marvel 
at  winning  reader  attention,  but  it  fails 
to  convey  a  selling  idea  to  the  reader. 
Many  a  radio  program  feature  holds  a 
large  audience,  but  forgets  to  get  over 
in  a  skillful  way  the  name  of  the  spon- 
sor. Other  broadcasters  take  such  pains 
to  inflict  their  names  upon  radio  lis- 
teners that  they  arouse  resentment  in- 
stead of  goodwill.  Nothing  is  quite 
so  annoying  to  the  radio  audience  as  to 
be  told  that  a  commercial  feature  is 
offered  through  the  generosity  and 
kindness  of  heart  of  some  liberal  and 
charitable  business  organization.  Most 
people  labor  under  the  impression  that 
business  is  run  for  profit  and  they  do 
not  care  to  be  made  the  objects  of 
charity  anyway.  The  most  successful 
commercial  broadcasters  content  them- 
selves with  the  statement  that  they  are 
sponsoring  the  feature  and  do  not  set 
themselves  up  as  philanthropists  and 
public  benefactors. 

Some  commercial  broadcasting  events 
have  been  staged  with  such  singular 
effectiveness  that  listeners  can  recall 
them  two  years  afterward.  The  radio 
showmanship  demonstrated  by  such 
commercial  broadcasters  is  repaid  by  a 
reward  of  lasting  goodwill. 

Cashing  in  on  the  broadcasting  effort 
is  a  fine  art.  The  selection  of  a  fea- 
ture's name  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant phases  of  the  matter.  The 
Happiness  Boys,  the  Gold  Dust  Twins 
and  Eveready  Hour,  for  example,  are 
so  well  named  that  they  are  never  re- 
ferred to  in  any  other  way  by  broad- 
cast listeners.  These  programs  have 
continued  consistently,  gradually  build- 
ing up  a  widespread  reputation  and 
following.  Constant  changes  of  per- 
sonnel and  broadcasting  policy  do  not 
tend  to  establish  a  definite  following 
and  consequently  place  upon  each 
broadcasting  the  burden  of  winning  its 
own  goodwill.  Cumulative  effect,  by 
constant  effort,  is  just  as  effective  in 
broadcasting  as  in  advertising. 

A  VALUABLE  aid  to  increasing  the 
listening  audience  of  a  feature  is 
newspaper  advertising.  An  increasing 
number  of  commercial  broadcasters  are 
utilizing  space  on  the  radio  program 
page  to  attract  listeners  to  their  fea- 
tures. 

Having  by  every  method  won  a  maxi- 
mum audience  and  centered  the  good- 
will about  his  trade  name,  the  com- 
mercial broadcaster  has  by  no  means 
exhausted  the  usefulness  of  the  me- 
dium. Direct  mail  lists  of  almost  any 
predetermined  quality  and  degree  of 
interest  in  the  product  may  be  secured. 
The  advances  which  have  been  made  in 
the  material  offered  the  radio  audience 
in  the  last  two  years  are  most  signifi- 
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The  Advertiser  who  says : 

"I  Can't  Afford  Newspapers" 
— is  only  Temporizing 

If  Newspapers  will  sell  more  of  your 
goods  in  a  given  territory  than  any 
other  type  of  advertising,  there  is 
certainly  a  way  for  you  to  employ 
Newspaper  advertising  at  a  profit. 

There  is  more  profit  in  advertising  to 
do  a  few  dealers  a  lot  of  good  than  a 
lot  of  dealers  little  good. 

"Hand-to-mouth"  buying,  first  seen 
as  a  spectre,  is  now  hailed  as  a  savior. 

From  the  clear  cut  trend  toward 
national  Newspaper  advertising,  its 
continued  growth  is  as  inevitable  as 
the  demand  for  daily  news. 

Invest  in  Newspaper  Advertising 

E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency 


Established   1888 

Publishers'  Representatives 

Detroit 

New  York 

Kansas  City 

Atlanta 

Chicago 

San  Francisco 
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WE  ARE  MARKETING 
a  Direct  Mail  Service 

and  NOT  Direct  Mail  Machinery 

Numerous  inquiries  from  our  Direct 
Mail  and  publication  advertising  ask  for 
quotations,  more  information  on  the 
patented  Electrograph  equipment  itself. 

We  adopt  this  method  to  announce 
publicly  that  Electrograph  is  marketing 
a  direct  mail  service — both  mechanical 
and  professional — and  that  the  mechanical 
equipment  used  therein  is  NOT  for  sale. 

What  we  DO  sell  is  experience,  counsel, 
production  and  administration.  What 
we  DO  sell  is  national  Direct  Mail  distri- 
bution. Direct  Mail  ...  to  the  consumer 
.  .  .  through  the  dealer  ...  for  the  factory. 

Every  Electrograph  patent  was  inspired 
by  quality,  giving  the  advertiser  who  uses 
Dealer-to-Consumer  Direct  Mail  the  rare 
combination  of  utmost  quality  and 
quantity  production  at  low  cost. 

The  advisory  service  of  Electrograph  is 
as  impossible  to  duplicate  as  is  the 
patented  Electrograph  equipment. 

When  better  machinery  for  economical  and  quality 
direct  mail  production  is  conceited  and  purchas- 
able Electrograph  -will  be  the  first  to  employ  it. 

THE      ELECTROGRAPH      COMPANY 

Home  Office:  725  West  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Michigan 

cJeduroqrcJph 

Greated  DIRECT-MAIL^w 

Individualized 
'Distributed' 


In      Illinois.      Ek>ctr.)Kraph      Advorliair.tr      Service.      Inc.. 
Chicago,  ia  licenced  t.i  uporato  im.lrr  r:i.1-tr..«raph  patent*. 


cant.  By  offering  a  booklet  with  a  title 
of  broad  general  interest,  a  large  list 
of  names  may  be  obtained  for  cultiva- 
tion. If  a  more  select  list  is  desired,  its 
title  is  made  of  a  more  limited  appeal, 
designed  to  attract  just  the  type  which 
is  most  fruitfully  cultivated  by  direct 
mail. 

OTHER  tie-ups  with  broadcasting 
are  established  through  window 
displays,  references  in  general  adver- 
tising and  offers  of  applause  cards 
through  retail  merchants.  The  work  of 
the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company  in 
connection  with  the  A.  &  P.  Gypsies  is 
carried  right  down  to  the  retail  counter 
clerk  himself.  Their  tie-up  is  perhaps 
the  most  comprehensive  and  effective  in 
the  whole  broadcasting  field  and  it  is  a 
story  in  itself. 

The  cost  of  time  on  the  air  ranges 
all  the  way  from  $12.50  an  hour  to 
$600  an  hour,  and  is  likely  to  reach 
somewhat  higher  figures  in  the  near 
future.  The  cost  of  an  hour's  time  on 
the  National  Broadcasting  chain,  utiliz- 
ing WEAF  as  headquarters  and  spread- 
ing out  through  seventeen  stations 
in  the  East  and  Central  West,  is  $4,080 
at  this  writing.  In  addition,  artists 
must  be  employed,  and  their  cost  varies 
greatly.  Dance  orchestras  range  from 
$200  to  $600  an  hour;  quartets,  string 
or  voice,  from  $50  to  $400  an  hour; 
speakers,  guest  artists  from  other 
fields,  all  the  way  from  $25  to  $2,500; 
song  and  humor  teams  from  $50  to 
$400  an  hour.  The  cost  of  executive 
direction,  music  and  rehearsal,  gen- 
erally adds  about  twenty-five  per  cent 
to  these  figures.  Symphony  and  cham- 
ber music  orchestras  vary  so  greatly 
in  cost,  according  to  reputation  and 
size,  that  it  is  useless  to  give  a  figure. 
There  are  several  broadcasters  spend- 
ing well  over  a  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year  on  artists  alone;  yet  there 
are  a  number  of  two  men  teams  on  half 
hour  periods  who  are,  to  paraphrase  a 
well  known  advertiser,  winning  and 
holding  goodwill. 

One  of  the  factors  which  has  made 
many  a  broadcasting  effort  ineffective 
has  been  the  tendency  of  unqualified  ex- 
ecutives of  business  organizations  to 
busy  themselves  enthusiastically  in  the 
direction  of  radio  programs.  Fortu- 
nately engineers  and  accountants  do 
not  often  draw  the  art  work  which  ap- 
pears in  magazine  advertising,  but 
when  it  comes  to  broadcasting,  the  ex- 
perience of  program  directors  and  mu- 
sicians is  too  frequently  overruled  by 
production  experts,  engineers  and  credit 
managers.  This  is  quite  natural  be- 
cause there  are  few  program  directors 
who  have  won  national  reputations  and 
who  do  not  feel  that  the  broadcasting 
medium  is  largely  an  experimental  one. 
Before  many  months  have  passed  and 
the  present  broadcasting  congestion 
tangle  is  solved  by  the  simple  process 
of  legislation  by  Congress,  many  a  na- 
tional advertiser  and  advertising 
agency  will  find  himself  considering  the 
advisability  of  broadcasting.  If  he  is 
to  make  effective  utilization  of  the  me- 
dium,  he   will   ask  himself   and   obtain 
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Reaching 

19,281,232 


TO  create  dealer  enthusiasm,  to  make  dis- 
tributors an  integral  factor  in  consumer 
advertising  through  dealer-helps — that's  good 
merchandising. 

Month  after  month  McCLURE'S  circula- 
tion advertising  appears  in  a  long  list  of  news- 
papers reaching  19,281,232  readers.  Every 
month  60,000  distributors  receive  dealer- 
helps  that  definitely  tie-up  their  sale  of 
McCLURE'S  with  this  consumer  advertising. 
The  result — circulation  figures  take  amazing 
jumps  from  month  to  month. 

You'll  find  McCLURE'S  successful,  not 
only  from  a  circulation  angle,  but  also  from 
the  advertiser's  viewpoint.  An  increase  in  ad- 
vertising lineage  of  44.5%  in  six  months 
proves  the  point. 

With  McCLURE'S  you  can  economically 
tie-up,  not  to  a  rising  market,  but  to  a  market 
that  literally  jumps  ahead.  In  making  up  a 
new  list  or  revising  your  old  one  be  sure  to — 


%ead 


ersl 


Include  MCCLURE'S! 


<3fie 

TSlew 

The  iJMagazine  of  %omance^ 

R.    E.   BERLIN,    Business    Manager 

119  West   40th   St.,   New  York 

Chicago  Office,   360   N.  Michigan   Ave. 
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„jeAy~ j. 

needs  this  mthpvMwej 

Send  for  Your  Free 
Copy  Today! 

"QIGNS— How  to  Use  and  What  Kind  to  Use"— a  book  based  on 
O  information  obtained  through  a  nation-wide  survey  among  sign 
users  in  every  branch  of  business  activity. 

It  is  a  clear,  concise,  authoritative  treatise  of  real  importance  to  every- 
one who  has  anything  to  sell.  It  is  shock-full  of  helpful  information. 
Based  on  the  actual  experiences  of  hundreds,  this  book  is  unlike 
anything  on  the  subject  ever  prepared.  Learn  how  others  use  signs  to 
increase  their  business.  Complete  in  detail,  this  book  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  manufacturer,  distributor  and  merchant.  Shall  we 
send  you  your  copy?  Mail  coupon  today. 

THE    BALTIMORE   ENAMEL 
AND   NOVELTY   COMPANY 

MT.WINANS.  BALTIMORE,  MD.    -    200  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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lf  you're  interested  in  solving  these 
portant    problems,    you     too,   should    us' 
Durasheen    Lifetime,  Porcelain    hname 
Signs.     It    is    difficult    to    name   a  big  na 
tional  advertiser    who    doesn't   use 
Sheen  Signs. 


DuraSlieen 

Porcelain  fused  into  Steel 

Lifetime  Signs 


...........Mail  This  Now—" —■■ —• ""■■■ 

Baltimore  Enamel  &.  Novelty  Co.      P.  O.  Box  E  4,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Gentlemen  :    Please  send  me  your  book  "Signs-How  to  Use  and  Where  to  Use  Them." 


an  affirmative  answer  to  the  following 
questions: 

1.  Are  my  product  and  my  sales 
methods  suited  to  advantageous  use  of 
the  broadcasting  medium? 

2.  Are  the  stations  I  am  planning  to 
use  the  best  possible  selection  for  my 
particular  sales  problem  and  are  they 
worth  the  charge  they  make? 

3.  Is  the  feature  which  I  am  present- 
ing through  this  station  or  stations  one 
which  will  make  a  distinct  and  lasting 
goodwill  impression  and  will  that  good- 
will impression  be  associated  with  my 
trade  name  and  product  rather  than 
with  the  artists  themselves? 

4.  Have  I  taken  every  precaution  in 
the  matter  of  advertising  and  follow- 
ups  to  make  the  fullest  use  of  the  good- 
will which  broadcasting  gains  for  me? 


Name- 
Addres 


"Look  Out,  Dollar! 
Here  They  Come" 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  30] 

The  novelty  brigade,  with  desk  blot- 
ters, pocket  calendars,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

The  representative  of  a  Pure  Food 
League  to  solicit  the  membership  of 
the  product.  Membership  entitles  prod- 
uct members  to  insert  an  inclosure  in 
each  package,  praising  the  product  and 
the  products  of  other  members.  No, 
thanks;  not  just  yet. 

The  man  (it  was  a  thrill  to  meet 
him)  who  dresses  up  as  Charlie's 
Aunt,  or  as  a  rube,  carrying  a  comedy 
suitcase  with  your  message  painted  on 
the  sides.  Could  furnish  any  number 
of  persons  up  to  twenty,  in  any  of 
thirty  comedy  costumes.  Would  ring 
door  bells,  or  just  walk  the  streets. 
Thanks   for  calling. 

Trade  paper  representatives,  national 
and  local;  grocers'  and  fruit  dealers'. 
Yes,  modestly  and  when  suitable. 

A  high-boy,  who  will  advertise  on 
stilts.  Solicitation  by  letter;  sorry  he 
didn't  call. 

The  man  who  controls  the  architec- 
tural panorama  on  the  local  vaudeville 
theater  scenery;  a  painted  roof  sign  on 
a  painting  of  a  corner  building  for  sale. 
No  thanks. 

Outdoor  advertising  men.  All  right, 
we'll  use  what  we  can  afford;  let's  go 
out  and  select  the  locations. 

A  celluloid  button  man.  Every  kid 
will  want  to  wear  one.  Great  adver- 
tising army  on  foot.  Thanks  for  call- 
ing. 

Representatives  of  special  food  sec- 
tions of  daily  papers.  (These  boys  are 
always  thinking  up  new  ones.)  No 
more  just  now,  thanks. . 

Railway  bulletin  and  railway  car 
eard  men.  No.  thanks;  out  of  our 
territory. 

Some  of  the  guests  did  not  sign  the 
register,  so  this  list  is  not  complete. 
It  is  not  padded.  The  people  mentioned 
did  call  and,  unhappily,  the  conversa- 
tions were  not  so  brief  as  they  are  re- 
ported here.  In  between  times  the 
agency  man  did  his  work,  and  when  he 
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was  not  thus  employed  he  marvelled  at 
the  ways  in  which  other  people  solve 
a  priori  the  advertising  problems  which 
surround  a  product — any  product — 
name  to  be  filled  in.  And  this  was  the 
thought  on  which  he  pondered : 

All  of  these  people  have  an  adver- 
tising medium  to  sell.  All  of  the  media 
are  legitimate,  and  useful  and  appro- 
priate in  their  own  way,  and  suitable 
for  products  which  are  suitable  to 
them.  After  all,  a  fruit  product  is, 
probably,  a  legitimate  quarry  for  all 
of  them  to  pursue,  because  of  its  uni- 
versal appeal.  But,  where's  the  money 
coming  from? 

The  agency  man  got  out  his  budget 
and  scanned  the  figures.  So  much  for 
newspapers,  with  the  very  definite  help 
of  their  merchandising  departments. 
So  much  for  package  enclosures;  so 
much  for  window  strips.  So  much  for 
trade  papers;  so  much  for  a  broadside 
to  the  trade.  So  much  for  selected  out- 
door space. 

Juggle  the  figures  as  he  might,  he 
could  not  contrive  to  leave  a  sum,  prod- 
uct, quotient  or  remainder  which  pro- 
vided the  funds  for  skywriting.  If  any- 
thing were  added  to  the  plan,  some- 
thing else  had  to  come  off,  and  there 
was  nothing  that  could  be  spared,  with- 
out impairing  the  success  of  the  whole 
■  planned,  co-ordinated  effort. 

Yet  here  were  a  score  or  more  of 
advertising  possibilities  not  included  in 
the  plan.  He  had  listened  to  the  pres- 
entation of  each  one ;  weighed  its 
value  in  comparison  with  other  possi- 
bilities; and  made  his  decisions.  Was 
he  getting  in  a  rut?  Was  he  closing 
his  mind  to  the  possible  advantages  of 
less  familiar  media? 

He  jotted  down  a  list,  as  complete  as 
that  which  you  have  read,  and  went 
over  it  item  by  item.  Would  any  of  the 
rejected  items  represent  more  to  his 
client,  in  selling  power  per  dollar,  than 
the  items  which  were  included  in  his 
plan?  It  was  a  great  source  of  mental 
relief  when,  at  the  end  of  this  exami- 
nation, he  decided  that  whether  he  was 
right  or  wrong,  he  still  stuck  by  his  de- 
cisions. 

That  night  the  agency  man  attended 
a  well-earned  bridge  party.  His  part- 
ner at  the  second  table — the  kind  that 
gentlemen  prefer — said, 

"Oh,  you  are  in  the  advertising  busi- 
ness. What  do  you  do?  Do  you  write 
the  clever  things  and  give  them  to  the 
papers  to  print?" 

I  said  "yes." 


Convention  Calendar 


February  26-28,  1927  —  Eleventh 
District  Convention  of  the  Interna- 
tional Advertising  Association, 
Greeley,  Colo. 

June  26-30,  1927  —  International 
Advertising  Association,  Denver,  Colo. 

October  19-21,  1927 — Direct  Mail 
Advertising  Association,  Chicago. 

1927  {dates  not  yet  decided)  — 
Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of 
America,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


neither  an 
inferiority  complex 
nor  a  violettish 
modesty  are 
reasons  for  our 
admission  that 
The  Detroit  Times 
does  not  give  full 
coverage  of  the 
Greater  Detroit  area 
— this  is  not  a 
one  paper  market — 
but  you  can  do  the 
job  with  two 
evenings  or  two 
Sundays — 
or  both  very  cheaply 
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Isaac  Goldmann  representatives 
take  orders  but  they  are  not  "order- 
takers."  They  are  service-seekers. 
They  seek  to  serve  first,  and  sell 
afterward. 

And  behind  them  stands  a  plant 
that  runs  day  and  night — a  plant 
modern  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
and  of  such  versatility  that  a  "ton- 
nage" newspaper  job  may  be  found 
running  side  by  side  and  at  perfect 
peace  with  a  de  luxe  brochure. 

If  you  are  not  certain  what  form 
of  direct-mail  advertising  best  fits 
your  requirements,  our  Direct-Mail 
Service  Department  (with  a  back- 
ground of  fifteen  years'  experience) 
stands  ready  to  cooperate  with  you. 
In  return,  we  merely  ask  an  oppor- 
tunity to  interview  the  individual  in 
your  organization  whose  word  is 
final. 

And  in  the  meanwhile,  may  we  send 
you  a  copy  of  our  1927  Calendar? 

ISAAC  GOLDMANN  COMPANY 

Established  1876 
80  Lafayette  Street  Worth  9430  New  York 


Buy  Christmas  Seals 


Out  of  a  Job  at  Fifty 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  27] 

instead  of  telling  him  candidly  that 
they  were  not  going  to  offer  him  em- 
ployment, intended  to  be  kind.  Their 
promises  kept  him  from  abandoning 
hope. 

At  the  same  time,  the  "prospects" 
that  he  thought  he  had  may  have 
caused  him  to  be  less  energetic  than 
he  would  otherwise  have  been  in  his 
efforts  to  find  new  leads.  By  let- 
ting him  think  that  he  had  "several 
things  in  view"  the  production  man- 
agers and  copy  chiefs  who  gave  him 
cordial  hand-shakes  and  never  said 
"No"  may  have  soothed  him  into  a  dis- 
inclination to  come  down  to  earth. 

POOR  old  Marsh  was  an  agency  man ; 
he  had  always  been  an  agency  man, 
and  if  the  doors  of  the  agencies  were 
to  be  closed  against  him,  what  could  he 
do?  He  knew  very  well  that  he  was  as 
good  as  he  ever  had  been,  and  that  he 
was  going  to  be  good  for  twenty  years 
yet;  but  his  hair  had  turned  white,  his 
face  had  become  wrinkled,  and  he  had 
never  taken  the  trouble  to  prepare  him- 
self for  such  an  emergency  as  had  come 
because  of  Lon  G.  Ware's  trip  to  Ber- 
muda. 

It  was  not  until  he  had  been  out  of 
work  for  nearly  eight  months,  had 
made  the  round  of  the  agencies  over 
and  over,  had  sold  his  car  at  a  sacri- 
fice, and  had  borrowed  money  until  he 
could  borrow  no  more,  that  he  took 
himself  figuratively  by  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  and  woke  up. 

Tortured  by  a  realization  that  was 
forcing  itself  upon  him,  he  called  upon 
Ed.  Patton,  the  New  York  representa- 
tive of  several  mid-western  farm  jour- 
nals. Patton  had  formerly  been  one  of 
Marsh's  associates  in  agency  work. 
They  had  been  friends  for  twenty 
years. 

After  he  had  given  a  sorrowful  ac- 
count of  his  experiences,  Marsh  asked: 
"What's  the  matter  with  me,  Ed.? 
There  must  be  some  reason  why  they 
keep  turning  me  down  everywhere. 
What  is  it?" 

Patton  handed  him  a  cigar,  lighted 
one  himself,  and  smoked  thoughtfully 
for  a  minute  or  two.  Then  he  replied : 
"You're  a  mighty  good  copy  writer. 
You  can  put  'sell'  into  a  piece  of  copy, 
and  make  it  interesting — when  you're 
doing  it  for  somebody  else." 

"But  they  won't  give  me  a  chance," 
Marsh  complained.  "I've  shown  them 
my  stuff  everywhere.  They  tell  me  it's 
good,  and  then  say  they're  sorry 
there's  no  opening." 

"Yes,  I  know.  You  and  I  are  be- 
ginning to  be  looked  upon  as  old  men. 
Have  you  ever  noticed  the  agency  ads 
for  help?  They  always  want  men 
between  thirty  and  thirty-five,  or 
younger." 

"And  the  same  men  who  publish 
those  ads,"  Marsh  retorted  bitterly, 
"are  as  old  or  older  than  you  and  I. 
Look  at  the  heads  of  most  of  the  agen- 
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ONE  MILLION 

CIRCULATION 

$1.53  a  Line 


THE  Kansas  City  Star, 
Daily,  and  The  Kansas 
City  Star,  Weekly,  have  a 
combined  circulation  of  one 
million  copies. 

.The  Daily  Star  covers  the 
urban  market  and  The  Week- 
ly Star  the  rural  market  in  a 
territory  which  is  the  richest 
productive  area  in  the  world 
— a  territory  which  gathers 
from  the  soil  every  year  in 
grain,  live  stock,  oil  and  min- 
erals more  than  three  thou- 
sand million  dollars. 

In  the  Southwest,  city 
blends  into  country  and  coun- 
try into  city  without  any 
sharp  line  of  demarcation. 
That  is  why  The  Kansas  City 
Star  is  offering  a  low  combi- 
nation rate  on  its  Daily  and 
Weekly  editions. 


The  price  for  one  million 
circulation  is  only  $1.53%  a 
line.  This  scales  down  to 
$1.35  a  line  on  page  and  half 
page  copy. 

Never  before  an  opportu- 
nity like  this — the  entire  mar- 
ket, both  urban  and  rural,  in 
a  great,  prospering  section, 
covered  adequately  at  a  low 
daily  newspaper  advertising 
rate. 

The  Kansas  City  Star 
reaches  51%  of  all  the  families 
in  Missouri,  both  urban  and 
rural,  exclusive  of  St.  Louis. 
It  reaches  42%  of  all  the  fam- 
ilies in  Kansas,  both  urban 
and  rural. 

Ask  your  advertising  agent 
about  the  most  amazing  cov- 
erage and  the  lowest  adver- 
tising rate  in  the  world! 


THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 


Chicago  Office, 
1418  Century  Bldg. 


New    York    Office, 
15  East  40th  St. 
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The  Heart 

TN  the  area  of  industrial  activity  recognized  as  the  Heart  of  Industry 
•*•  are  16  states  where  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  country's  enormous 
metalworking  industry  is  concentrated.  These  states  are  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Minnesota,  Alabama,  Georgia, 
Tennessee,  West  Virginia,  Maryland,  western  New  York  and  western 
Pennsylvania. 
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This  teeming  industrial  area  is  the  center  of  steel  production,  steel 
consumption,  the  automobile  industry,  general  manufacturing,  the 
machine  tool  industry,  lake  shipping  and  ship-building,  and  the  trans- 
portation of  coal,  iron  ore  and  grain. 

Cleveland — the  headquarters  of  Iron  Trade  Review — is  the  key  city 
of  the  Heart  of  Industry. 

Industrial    Executives'    Business    Paper 


Iron  Trade  Review  is  the  business  paper 
of  the  metahvorking  industry.  It  is  the 
executive's  once-a-week,  complete,  authori- 
tative and  compact  source  of  essential  market 
and  business  information  upon  which  he 
depends  for  guidance  in  the  successful  and 
profitable  conduct  of  his  business. 


That  he  is  more  and  more  depending  on 
Iron  Trade  Review  for  this  service  is  proved 
by  the  consistent  gains  in  both  circulation 
and  advertising. 

Iron  Trade  Review  is  a  member  of  Asso- 
ciated Business  Papers  Inc.,  and  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations. 


The  Authority  of  Industry — 
National  and  International 

THE  map  shows  the  geographical  location  of  the  Heart  of  Industry  and  emphasizes 
not  only  the  completeness  of  Iron  Trade  Review  circulation  within  this  territory 
but  also  the  national  circulation  of  10,384.  In  addition  there  are  470  subscribers  in 
Canada  and  abroad,  plus  538  copies  going  to  regular  advertisers  most  of  whom  are 
large  buyers  of  materials  and  equipment. 

Each  week  12,000  copies  of  Iron  Trade  Review  are  distributed  throughout  the 
world.  These  copies  are  read  by  more  than  35,000  executives  —  the  decision  men 
in  the  metal  consuming  and  producing  industries  who  value  Iron  Trade  Review 
because  of  its  exceptional  editorial  service  and  merit.  More  than  70  per  cent  of  our 
subscribers  renew  their  subscriptions  year  by  year  which  is  the  acid  test  of  reader 
interest. 


A.  B.C. 


A.  B.  P. 


CLEVELAND 
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Are  you  breaking 
into  advertising? 

Hall's  new  book — GETTING  AHEAD 
IN  ADVERTISING — is  a  book  you  will 
want  If  you  are  trying  to  get  a  foothold 
in  this  field;  in  fact  you  will  be  glad 
to  have  a  copy  if  you  are  already  engaged 
in  this  work,  regardless  of  how,  or  where, 
or  at   what  price. 

The  book  is  a  meaty  little  volume  of 
bow  to  use  advertising  and  selling  ability 

hundreds  of  bits  of  practical  experience 
in  making  your  efforts  count.  It  comes 
lo   you    FREE  with 

S.    Roland  Hall's 
LIBRARY    OF 

ADVERTISING 
AND   SELLING 

4  Vols.,  3323  pages.  1090  illustrations 
flexible  binding.  SI. 50  in  10  days  and 
$2.00    monthly. 

This  is  the  indispensable  advertising 
and  selling  reference  and  home-study  set. 
Hundreds  of  men  and  women  are  using  it 
to  push  themselves  ahead.  Hundreds  of 
experts  in  all  branches  of  marketing  have 
it  handy  for  reference.  Agencies  through- 
out the  country  have  these  hooks  In  their 
libraries.  Colleges  and  universities  use 
the  books  as  texts.  If  you're  in  adver- 
tising, or  selling,  or  any  branch  of 
marketing,  don't  1)6  without  the  gootf 
this   set   can   bring   you. 

$20   worth   of  books   for 

$17.50 

Only  7  cents  a  day 

The  big,  well-paying  Jobs  call  for  men 
with  all-around  knowledge  of  the  entire 
selling  business  —  advertising,  personal 
salesmanship,  planning,  managing,  etc. 
Add  to  your  own  experience  a  working 
command  of  the  principles  and  methods 
that  have  been  proved  in  the  experiences 
of  the  most  successful  selling  organiza- 
tions. You  get  them — hundreds  of  them 
— in   tliis   great   set. 

Examine    for    10    days    FREE 

No    money    down 

Small    monthly  payments 

Try  the  set  for  yourself.  Examine  it 
at  our  expense.  If  you  like  It.  keep  it ; 
if  you  don't,  send  it  back.  It  has  helped 
and  is  helping  others.  There's  personal 
wisdom  in  seeing,  at  least,  what  it  can 
do  for  you. 

Prove   it    for  yourself 
Mail   the   coupon   noir 


FREE    EXAMINATION    COfPON 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Companv,  Inc. 
370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York 
Ton   may   send    .up   the    HALL   LIBRARS    01 

ADVEETISINO    AM)    si:l.l.l\il    tor    ten    days' 

free  examination. 

If    the     books     are     satisfactory,     1     will     send 

$1.50    in   ten    ila\ ,     and    Si    a    iii.inlll    until     VOU1 

special    price  of  $17.50   lias   been   paid.      With 
the    Library    1    am  ■     copy    1 1 

Hall's    (SETTING    AHEAD    IN     IDVERTISINO 
AND    SELLING.       i  ,    W1U    wriie 

you    for    Bhlpplng    Instructions. 

A'ome     

Address    

Position    

Company     
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cies.  Men  of  fifty,  sixty,  or  even  worse. 
They'd  laugh  at  you  if  you  told  them 
they  were  no  good  any  more.  Take  the 
important  jobs  in  other  lines.  You'll 
not  find  boys  in  many  of  them,  I'm  as 
good  today  as  I  ever  was — better!" 

"Sure,  you  are.  But  you're  out  of  a 
job,  and  no  agency  seems  to  want  to 
take  you  on.  You  see,  it's  like  this. 
They  won't  believe  that  a  man  of  your 
age,  or  mine,  is  likely  to  last  long. 
They  think  your  ways  are  set,  and  that 
you'd  not  be  willing  to  let  them  tell 
you  anything.  Probably  they're  all 
wrong  in  your  case,  but  that's  how  it 
is." 

Marsh  slumped  down  in  his  chair. 
"I   guess   I'm   through,"   he   said,   at 
last.     "Agency    work    is    all    I    know. 
There's  nothing  else  I  can  do." 

"I  wouldn't  say  that,"  Patton  re- 
plied. "Let's  see.  You've  been  selling 
for  other  people  and  making  a  good 
job  of  it.    Why  not  sell  for  yourself?" 

"What  have  I  got  to  sell,  except  my 
ability?  I've  tried  to  sell  that,  God 
knows — and  here  I  am!" 

"Maybe  you  haven't  been  going  to 
the  right  market.  I've  had  a  plan  for 
some  time  that  I've  been  thinking  of 
trying  out,  but  I  haven't  got  around  to 
it.  I'll  give  it  to  you.  Run  through 
the  papers  and  magazines,  and  study 
the  ads  carefully.  When  you  find  one 
that  you  think  you  could  improve  very 
decidedly,  make  a  layout,  write  your 
copy,  and  go  to  the  advertiser  with  it. 
But  write  him  first.  Pull  the  old  'sell' 
stuff  in  your  letter.  Get  an  appoint- 
ment with  the  right  man.  You  can  do 
it.  You've  been  doing  it  for  years  for 
others.  Now  do  it  for  yourself.  Try 
it  out,  and  let  me  know  what  happens." 
Marsh  went  away  wondering  and 
skeptical.  He  had  no  rosy  illusions, 
but  he  was  "up  against  it"  and  had  to 
do  something.  His  first  effort  to  put 
Patton's  plan  into  effect  was  a  flop,  and 
the  second  was  no  better.  He  went 
back  to  Ed.  at  the  end  of  a  few  dis- 
couraging weeks,  and  made  certain  re- 
marks concerning  the  futility  of  exist- 
ence. 

"Let's  see  your  stuff,"  said  Patton, 
and  Marsh  spread  it  before  him.  Ed. 
went  over  it  carefully,  comparing  it 
with  the  published  advertisements  that 
had  been  selected  for  improvement. 

"Well,  you've  shown  how  these  ads 
could  have  been  done  better,"  Ed.  ad- 
mitted "but  you  haven't  offered  a  single 
new  idea.  You've  merely  worked  over 
the  other  fellow's  stuff.  Get  me?  Give 
'em  new  ideas,  new  slants,  new  appeals. 
Get  away  from  the  old  dope  completely. 
You  can  do  it,  and  I'm  still  betting  on 
you." 

MARSH  took  up  the  plan  again, 
with  a  clearer  understanding  of 
its  possibilities,  and  with  a  determina- 
tion to  go  the  limit  on  it,  to  cease  to  be 
timid  about  offering  something  that 
was  "different." 

During  the  past  year  he  has  had 
enough  special  copy  assignments  to 
make  it  frequently  necessary  to  work 
at   night    or   on    Sundays,    and    a   few 


Consider 

This  Market 


»The  rural  sections  of 
'Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, West  Virginia, 
Maryland  and  the  ad- 
joining territory  con- 
stitute one  of  the  finest 
of  all  farm  markets. 

Farm  Mortgages  are 
l6y2°/o  less  than  the 
average  for  the  rest  of 
the  country.  Crop  Val- 
ues per  acre  are  the 
highest  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  past  five 
years  the  number  of 
farms  has  been  in- 
creased by  25,000.  Sig- 
nificant indications,  in- 
deed, of  the  prosperity 
of  this  area. 

Here  is  a  market  that 
you  cannot  afford  to 
overlook,  and  in  the 
Southern  Planter,  the 
oldest  agricultural  jour- 
nal in  America,  you 
have  the  perfect  medi- 
um for  reaching  it.  Its 
circulation  in  this  area 
is  more  than  180,000, 
twice  each  month — one 
out  of  every  three 
farmers  is  a  subscriber. 
Your  advertisement  in 
this  publication  will 
have  the  advantage  of 
this  complete  coverage 
and  the  high  esteem  in 
which  the  Southern 
Planter  is  held. 

The 

Southern 
Planter 

Richmond,    Va. 

JAMES    M.    RIDDLE    CO. 
Chicago  New   York  Atlan 

Kansas   City  San   Francis. 
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We  want  Mr.  Ralph  F.   Rogan,  advertising  director  of  Procter  &  Gamble,  to  read  this  page. 

Speaking  of  Ivory  Soap,  Mr.  Rogan: 

We  asked  30,000  Comfort  subscribers  what  kind  of  soaps  and  cleansers  they 
used.  15.18%  said  Ivory  •  12.16%  Fels-Naptha  •  10.91%  20-Mule  Team  •  5.65', 
Home-made  •  3.13%  P  &  G  •  3.29%  Octagon  •  4.65%  Fairy  •  1.55%  Crystal 
White  •  16.58%  Old  Dutch  •  1 1.22%  Lux  •  2.42%  Fab  •  1.74%  Rinso  •  1 1.54% 
miscellaneously  distributed  over  22  brands  which  include  Ivory  Soap  Flakes. 


Ivory  Soap  is  sold  by  all  dealers.  But  only  15.18%  of  the  million 
subscribers  to  Comfort  use  Ivory.  Which  leaves  nearly  a  million  possible  new 
Ivory  homes  in  the  Comfort  family  circle.     That's  a  market,  Mr.  Rogan. 

Can  Comfort  subscribers  buy  Ivory  Soap?  We  think  so.  Seventy- 
eight  per  cent  own  the  farms  on  which  they  live — and  the  average  size  of 
their  farms  is  198  acres. 

Are  they  covered  by  Ivory  Soap  advertising  in  other  publications? 
We  think  not.  Comfort's  duplication  with  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  is 
3.13,  with  McCall's  5.56. 

There  are  many  more  interesting  angles  in  the  story  Comfort  has  to 
tell  you. 


COMFORT THE  KEY  TO  HAPPINESS  AND  SUCCESS  IN  OVER  A  MILLION  FARM  HOMES AUGUSTA,    ME. 

NEW    YORK,     250     PARK     AVENUE     •     •     CHICAGO,      1635     MARQUETTE     BUILDING 

LAST   FORMS  CLOSE  28th   OF  SECOND   MONTH    PRECEDING   DATE   OF  ISSUE 
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P.  T.  BARNUM  AND  HIS 
WHITE  ELEPHANT 

"There's  one  born  even-  minute  and  two  to  take  'em," 
he  said.  Ballyhoo  outside  will  draw  the  crowd  into  the 
big  tent.    They  want  to  be  fooled  and  entertained. 

But  when  you  advertise  in  the  Forum  you  aren't  talking 
to  a  crowd.  You  are  talking  to  a  select  group  of  75,000 
wide-awake  people.  They  don't  need  bamboozling.  They 
don't  like  ballyhoo.    They  can  see  through  bunk. 

The  people  who  read  the  Forum  are  used  to  thinking 
for  themselves,  for  this  is  a  magazine  of  controversy,  a 
mart  of  opinion.  The  Forum  provides  mental  stimulus 
for  its  readers.  It  is  a  "live"  magazine  read  by  75,000 
alert,  responsive  men  and  women. 

Do  vou  want  to  reach  such  an  audience? 

FORUM 


A  magazine  of  controversy 

Edited  by 

Henry  Goddard  Leach 


247  Park  Avenue 


New  York 
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THE  GATEWAY  TO   GOOD  TYPOGRAPHY 


kJ ur  clientele  is  steadily 
increasing  among  those 
agencies  and  advertisers 
who  believe  good  art 
work  and  good  copy  re- 
quire good  typography 

T 

WIENES  TYPOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 


203  West  40th  Street,  New  York  City 
telephone  Xongacre  7034 


weeks  ago  he  was  asked  by  one  of  his 
clients  whether  he  would  care  to  con- 
sider a  proposition  to  take  the  manage- 
ment of  his  advertising  department. 

Warren  Marsh,  the  victim  of  circum- 
stances, is  no  longer  wandering  around 
with  "several  things  in  view,"  and  he 
has  found  one  way,  at  least,  in  which 
an  agency  man  who  is  out  of  a  job  at 
fifty  may  still  carry  on. 


A.  N.  P.  A.  Names  Judges 

NOVEMBER  30  marked  the  close 
of  the  contest  for  prize  adver- 
tisements advertising  newspaper  ad- 
vertising, which  has  been  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver- 
tising of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.  This  contest 
was  open,  to  quote  from  the  Bureau's 
literature,  to  "all  persons  who  think 
they  can  write  good  advertisements." 
Its  object  was  set  forth  as,  "To  develop 
the  best  and  newest  thought  concern- 
ing the  value  of  newspaper  advertis- 
ing to  national  advertisers."  Prizes  of 
$300,  $150  and  $50  were  offered,  and 
in  addition  the  Bureau  reserved  the 
right  to  buy  at  $5  each  forty  or  more 
advertisements  submitted  which  do  not 
win  any  of  the  prizes. 

The  contest  opened  on  Sept.  20  and 
closed  at  the  date  above  mentioned. 
The  total  returns  aggregate  well  over 
six  hundred  submitted  advertisements, 
many  of  them  completely  set  up  and 
including  typography  and  art  work.  As 
was  anticipated  the  great  majority  of 
the  contestants  were  drawn  from  the 
newspaper  advertising  fields.  Many 
submitted  more  than  one  entry,  several 
working  out  complete  campaigns  to 
run  over  a  period  of  weeks. 

Announcement  of  the  winners  will 
be  made  as  soon  as  possible  by  the  com- 
mittee in  charge,  under  the  direction 
of  Thomas  H.  Moore,  Associate  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau. 

The  following  judges  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  decide  upon  the  awards: 
Marlin  E.  Pew,  editor,  Editor  and  Pub- 
lisher; James  O'Shaughnessy,  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies;  and  J.  A. 
Appel,  Advertising  Manager,  John 
Wanamaker. 


Six-Point  League  to  Give 
Luncheon 

THE  Six-Point  League  of  New  York 
will  give  a  luncheon  at  the  New 
York  Advertising  Club  on  Dec.  21,  at 
which  H.  S.  Schott,  general  sales  man- 
ager, National  Carbon  Company,  and 
G.  C.  Furness,  manager,  Radio  Depart- 
ment, National  Carbon  Company,  will 
be  the  speakers.  Paul  West,  advertis- 
ing manager,  National  Carbon  Com- 
pany, and  W.  R.  Okie,  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son,  will  be  guests  of  honor. 

This  luncheon  will  be  given  by  the 
league  in  cooperation  with  the  News- 
paper Representatives'  Division  of  the 
Advertising  Club. 
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AM  PROUD  TO  ANNOUNCE 
THAT  N.  S.  GREENSFELDER 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
HERCULES  POWDER  COMPANY 
AND  VICE-PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISERS  ASSOCIATION 
HAS  BECOME  A  CONTRIBUTING 
EDITOR  TO  ADVERTISING  AND 
SELLING. 
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Editor 


me  OPEN  FORUM 

Individual  Views  Frankly  Expressed 


A  Compromise  Needed 

IF  you  will  go  back  over  the  history 
of  periodical  advertising,  you  will 
find,  I  think,  that  Mr.  Hotchkin's  con- 
tention only  dates  back  to  the  time 
where  the  old  "standard"  size  maga- 
zine was  augmented  and  enlarged  into 
the  type  of  publication  it  is  today. 

The  old  5%  x  8  "standard"  size  was 
a  splendid  one,  and  advertising  found 
its  proper  place  and  proper  environ- 
ment in  the  front  and  back  parts  of 
the  publication. 

The  mad  desire  of  one  publisher  over 
another  to  seek  the  advantage  (?)  of 
"next  reading"  position  developed  the 
larger  size  publication  which  had  today 
become  not  only  a  mental  but  a  phys- 
ical problem  to  read. 

I  do  not  hold  with  Mr.  Hotchkin  that 
large  size  space  is  not  a  necessity  for 
certain  types  of  advertisers.  However, 
even  this  is  relative  because  a  page  is 
a  unit  of  space  whether  it  is  2  x  4  or 
12  x  14.  Advertisements  are  only  large 
in  actual  lineage  where  the  vehicle  is 
large.  I  do  not  feel,  therefore,  that 
large  space  for  advertisers  is  a  menace 
to  the  profession  of  advertising  or  an 
element  of  un  success  for  the  advertiser. 

When  advertisers  demand  of  the  pub- 
lishers that  their  page  lineage  be  re- 
duced so  that  full  page  effects  can  still 
be  secured  and  yet  total  agate  lines  per 
insertion  materially  reduced,  a  very 
happy  compromise  can  be  brought 
about  I   am  quite  sure. 

Alfred  S.  Hearn,  Vice-President, 
Groesbeck-Hearn,  Inc., 
New  York. 


Justifying  the  Negative 
Appeal 

IT  is  good  to  see  an  article  which 
proves  that  the  negative  appeal  has 
its  place.  I  refer  of  course  to  your 
"Wet  Rubber  Slips"  in  the  Dec.  1  issue. 

In  the  Dec.  4  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
there  is  a  Todd  Protectograph  adver- 
tisement which  reminds  me  of  the  old 
Square  D  Switch  advertisements.  Here, 
as  in  the  case  of  Weed,  negative  copy 
is  ideal.  But  all  negative  copy  does 
not  have  to  be  based  on  a  fear  appeal. 

One  of  the  best  slogans,  in  my 
opinion,  is  "Barking  Dog  Tobacco — 
Never  Bites."  Along  come  Barking 
Dog  Cigarettes  and  someone  probably 
ups  and  says  "Never  Bites"  is  negative, 
we'll  change  it  to  "Tickles  the  Throat." 
I  used  to  think  that  mildness  and 
smoothness  of  tobacco,  whether  for  pipe 
or  cigarette,  were  big  talking  points, 
and   that  a   tickling  throat  needed   the 


help  of  cough  drops.     But  no,  "Bark- 
ing Dog  Never  Bites"  is  negative. 

"Won't  Shrink  Woolens"  helped  to 
put  over  Lux,  and  I'd  consider  the  hali- 
tosis campaign  negative  too. 

Marvin  Small, 
New  York  Advertising  Agency, 

New  York 


Not  "Advertising  Minded" 

IN   your   Dec.    1    issue   you   carry   an 
article     by     Mr.     W.     R.     Hotchkin, 
which  you  caption  "Why  Don't  the  Cot- 
ton Growers  Combine  and  Advertise?" 
The  best  answer  to   that  is  that  it 
v/ould  be  impossible  to  get  a  group  of 
men  who  are  not  sales  or  advertising 
minded,  as  the  cotton  growers  and  the 
mill   operators,  together   in  a   national 
cooperative  advertising  campaign. 
Fred  Millis, 
Millis  Advertising  Agency, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Editor's  Note:  Although  the  discussion 
upon  the  interviewing  of  publication  repre- 
sentatives comes  to  an  official  close  in  this 
issue  with  the  constructive  summing  up  of 
tin  situation  bu  Mr.  Campbell,  hit,,*  con- 
tinue to  pour  in.  1;>  tt*n  tin  t\mtl  curtain 
falls  there  arc  certain  men  whose  high 
staudina  in  the  business  anil  whose  eon- 
structivi  suggestions  entith  them  to  a  hear- 
ing ;  so  the  remainder  of  this  pane  and  the 
column  following  mill  bt  devoted  entirely 
to   letters   upon   this   vital  subject. 


Salesmen  Are  Necessary 

WE  can  sympathize  with  Mr.  Lem- 
perly.  It  seems  that  there  is  no 
end  to  advertising  solicitors  and  some 
of  them  do  not  know  as  much  about 
their  publications  as  the  people  they 
are  trying  to  sell.  Some  try  to  sell 
their  publications  by  giving  no  essen- 
tial information,  and  others  do  not 
have  this  information  to  give. 

However,  these  are  probably  common 
faults  of  some  of  any  class  of  sales- 
man, and  while  publishers'  solicitors 
take  up  so  much  time  that  it  is  difficult 
to  do  the  day's  work,  yet  we  know  they 
are  necessary  to  the  publishers  just  as 
our  salesmen  are  necessary  to  us. 

We  can't  see  that  there  is  any  solu- 
tion to  this  problem,  as  there  will  al- 
ways be  salesmen.  It  is  up  to  the 
salesmen  and  the  buyers  to  economize 
on  time  as  much  as  possible,  and  when 
the  buyer  reaches  the  point  where  he 
can  see  no  more  publishers'  representa- 
tives, he  can  only  lock  himself  in  and 
do  his  work,  as,  I  can  frankly  say,  it 
has  been  necessary  for  me  to  do  at 
times. 

W.  P.  Werheim,  Treasurer, 

Pratt  &  Lambert,  Inc., 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


See  the  Solicitor  Once 

EVERY  publication  representative 
who  calls  on  our  company  is  given 
a  cordial  interview  by  either  myself  or 
my  assistant.  We  listen  to  what  he  has 
to  say  and,  of  course,  refer  him  to  our 
advertising  agents. 

We  never  see  the  publication  repre- 
sentative a  second  time  unless  he  has 
something  definitely  constructive  to  of- 
fer, which  we  can  tell  fairly  easily. 
After  the  first  interview  we  become 
very  selfish  and  will  listen  to  a  repre- 
sentative a  second  and  third  and  suc- 
ceeding times  only  if  he  continues  to 
benefit  us  definitely  and  materially  by 
what  he  brings.  We  make  no  bones  of 
stating  this  frankly,  and  it  is  generally 
understood  by  the  publication  represen- 
tatives who  call  on  us. 

We  find  that  this  conserves  our  time. 
We  find  that  we  miss  nothing  because 
we  always  see  every  man  once,  at  least, 
and  we  also  find  that  it  puts  the  publi- 
cation men  on  their  toes  to  make  their 
interview  very  snappy  and  really  con- 
structive. This  scheme  we  have  used 
for  three  or  four  years,  and  we  expect 
to  continue  using  it. 

When  the  publication  changes  repre- 
sentatives, we  consider  the  new  man 
the  first  interview  and  will  always  see 
him.  There  are  some  representatives 
whom  we  see  whenever  they  call.  There 
are  others  whom  we  will  never  see 
again. 

Everett  R.  Smith, 
Advertising  Manager, 
Fuller  Brush  Company. 
Hartford,  Conn. 


Too  Much  "Small  Talk" 

WE  have  salesmen  and  we  have  a 
kindly  feeling  for  the  publication 
salesmen,  but  isn't  part  of  the  trouble 
due  not  so  much  to  the  number  of  rep- 
resentatives and  in  some  cases  their 
frequent  calls,  but  to  the  fact  that 
too  much  time — theirs  and  ours — is 
wasted  in  what  might  be  termed 
"small  talk,"  rather  than  getting 
down  to  business  promptly  and  when 
that  business  is  taken  care  of,  closing 
the  interview. 

Probably  most  advertisers  make  up 
their  schedules  once  a  year.  Perhaps 
publications  could  keep  in  touch  with 
the  dates  on  which  the  different  ad- 
vertisers make  up  their  schedules  and 
carry  on  a  campaign  of  general  infor- 
mation by  mail  until,  say,  ninety  days 
before  the  schedule  is  to  be  made  up. 
Then  they  could  send  a  representative 
with  real  facts  and  figures  and  matter 
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"I  wish  I  could  find 

two  or  three  more 

publications  like 

Better  Homes  and  Gardens!" 

—the  unadulterated  comment  of  AND    the    point    is — he    found 

a  manufacturer  of  home  equipment.  £\  BETTER     HOMES     and 

GARDENS  has  no  "twin." 
Through  no  other  publication 
can  you  reach  so  many  home 
people  at  a  time  when  their  at- 
tention is  centered  on  home  and 
family  matters. 

If  you  advertise  any  product  for 
home  or  family  use,  you  can  prof- 
itably learn  more  about  this 
magazine  that  guides  the  devel- 
opment of  more  than  850,000 
better  homes. 


RetterHomes 

and  Gardens 

E.  T.  MEREDITH,  PUBLISHER  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

CIRCULATION    850,000.'        RATE    $6    A    LINE 
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Full-pape 
Advertisement 
vhich  appeared  in 
he  New  York 
f  Novem- 
ber 12nd.  A  re- 
print of  this  will 
gladly  he  sent  on 
reauest. 


Children  Is  Going  Over  Big! 


In  the  whole  list  of  national 
periodicals  there  has  been 
until  now  none  to  appeal  to 
the  most  important  buying 
group — parents. 

T^ROM  the  very  start,  Children, 
*■  The  Magazine  for  Parents,  has 
been  a  sensational  success.  More 
than  500  newspapers,  unsolicited, 
commented  editorially  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  its  first  issue  as  an 
event  of  national  importance.  Sub- 
scriptions are  pouring  in.  It  seems 
that  the  reading  public  has  been 
simply  waiting  for  the  appearance 
of  some  such  magazine — a  trade 
paper  for  parenthood. 


Copies  of  Children  are  actually 
passed  around  in  hundreds  of  child- 
study  groups.  Its  articles  are  be- 
coming the  subjects  of  discussion 
among  the  1,000,000  members  of 
Parent-Teacher  Associations,  and 
the  3,000,000  members  of  women's 
clubs.  The  endorsement  of 
Children  by  leading  health  and 
educational  authorities,  lends  tacit 
but  automatic  sponsorship  to  every- 
thing appearing  in  its  pages. 

Advertising  rate  $250  per  page, 
based  on  editions  guaranteed  not 
less  than  60,000  per  issue.  Appli- 
cant A.  B.  C.  membership.  353 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


HOTEL  ST.  JAMES 


.09-113   West  45th  St.,    New  York  City 

Midway    between     Fifth    Avenue    and    Broadway 

An    hotel    of    quiet    dignity,    having    the    atmosphere 

ami    upouitmonta    of    a    uvii- conditioned    home. 

Much     favored     by     women     traveling    without     escort 

3    minutes'    waJk    to    40    theatres    and    all    best   ahope. 

Ratft   and    booklet    on   application. 

W.     JOHNSON    QtTINN 


The  American  Architect 

A.   B.  C.  Est.    1S76  A.  B.  P. 

"Advertising  and  Selling  to  Architects,"  •  booklet 
prepared    to    give    you    a    better    understanding    of 
the  architectural  field,  is   now   available. 
Your  copy   will   be   aent    upon   request. 

243  West  39th  St.  New  York 


New  York  City 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE — 45  West  4Sth  St. 
CHICAGO    OFFICE — 343    S.    Dearborn    St. 

Maintaining  a  complete  research  laboratory 
and  experimental  bakery  for  determining  the 
adaptability  of  products  to  the  baking  industry. 
Also  a  Research  Merchandising  Department, 
furnishing   statistics  and    sales   analysis   data. 


of   particular   value   to   the    particular 
advertiser   rather   than   generalities. 
Paul  E.  Kendall, 
Advertising  Manager, 
Long-Bell  Lumber  Company 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


The  Way  the  Wind  Is 
Blowing 

ONE  thought  that  occurs  to  me  in 
relation  to  the  Sherwin-Williams' 
letter  about  space  salesmen  is  the  enor- 
mous waste  of  the  present  system.  I 
understand  that  space  salesmen  aver- 
age five  or  six  calls  a  day.  Including 
salary  and  expenses,  this  means  the 
calls  cost  from  $5  to  $10  each.  In  too 
many  cases  such  salesmen  fail  to  bring 
anything  that  interests  the  buyer, 
though  they  do  take  a  lot  of  time  either 
of  the  principal  or  his  buffer. 

Farsighted   publishers   should  see  in 
Mr.    Lemperly's    letter    a    straw    that 
shows  which  way  the  wind  is  blowing. 
If  publications  are  awake  to  the  situ- 
ation there  will  be  fewer  calls  and  bet- 
ter calls  so  that  we  will  all  be  glad  to 
see  a  certain  group  of  the  better  men. 
Edward  T.  Hall,  Vice-President, 
Ralston  Purina   Company 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Solicitors  Take  Advantage 

THE  interviewing  of  solicitors  is 
jetting  to  be  a  very  grave  matter 
with  most  advertisers,  and  a  solution 
would  be  very  much  appreciated. 

We  are  situated  in  a  small  town  be- 
tween Detroit  and  Chicago  where  train 
service  is  none  too  good.  It  has  been 
our  policy  to  grant  interviews  to  all 
who  ask  for  them  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  to  and  from  the  cities, 
but  we  are  beginning  to  feel  that  the 
solicitors  are  taking  advantage. 

I  hope  you  will  continue  to  wage  your 
battle  on  this  subject  and  that  a  solu- 
tion will  be  found  in  the  near  future. 
Jack  R.  Gardner,  Advertising  Manager 
The  Beckwith  Company 
Dowagiac,   Mich. 


A  Function  of  the  Job 

IT  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
instructions  Mr.  Lemperly  would 
give  his  own  salesmen  if  he  should  re- 
ceive a  letter  similar  to  his  own  from 
a  large  consumer  of  paint  who  in- 
dicated that  he  preferred  to  have  paint 
salesmen  call  on  a  nearby  jobber  and 
not  get  in  touch  with  him  at  all. 

While  I  am  entirely  willing  to  agree 
that  the  number  of  publication  sales- 
men and  the  frequency  of  their  calls 
make  serious  inroads  upon  the  time  of 
any  buyer  of  advertising  space,  still  I 
personally  would  feel  strongly  disin- 
clined to  send  out  an  intimation  that 
any  advertising  agency  was  handling 
one  of  the  most  important  functions  of 
my  job. 

Robert  F.  Wood, 
Advertising  Manager, 
The   Autocar  Company 
Ardmore,  Pa. 
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Number  Cight 


Issued  by  Ray  D.  Lillibridge  Incorporated 


New  York 


Snare  Drum  Advertising 

Years  ago  in  one  of  the  Hudson  River 
towns  there  lived  a  fellow  by  the  name 
of  Harry  Jennings.  Harry  played  a  cor- 
net in  the  local  brass  band,  and  be  it  added, 
Harry  played  strictly  by  note. 

Every  Saturday  night  in  the  summer  the 
band  gave  a  concert  in  the  trolley  company's 
park  out  at  the  West  End,  and  every  Saturday 
night  Harry  sat  proudly  in  the  charmed  circle 
under  the  dim  lights  of  the  bandstand — which 
grew  dimmer  whenever  a  trolley  arrived  or 
departed. 

One  Saturday  night  the  leader  of  the  band 
was  ill,  and  Hakes,  who  played  first  trombone, 
took  the  baton.  Hakes  was  one  of  those  incor- 
rigibles  who  must  have  his  joke.  And  so,  on  this 
night,  when  he  passed  out  the  music  for  Creole 
Belles,  he  handed  the  snare  drum  part  to  Harry, 
and  passed  the  word  to  the  drummer  to  fake 
the  drum  part. 

As  we  have  said  before,  Harry  played  strictly 
by  note,  and  as  the  last  note  of  Creole  Belles 
came  echoing  back  from  across  the  ravine, 
Harry  turned  to  the  player  at  his  right  and 
remarked,  "That  sure  was  an  easy  one — just 
tooting  on  the  same  note  all  the  way  through!" 

We  were  going  to  editorialize  on  this  and 
try  to  point  out  subtly  that  there  is  rather  too 
much  snare  drum  advertising. 

But  we've  decided  to  talk  about  diamonds 
instead.  Diamonds  and  ideas. 

Ideas — particularly  advertising  ideas — are 
very  much  like  diamonds.  A  diamond  owes  its 
sparkle  and  color  and  warmth  to  its  many  fa- 
cets, which  reflect  and  refract  light.  Without 
these  facets  it  would  be  dull  and  uninteresting. 


Fresh  facets  or  angles  are  also  needed  to  make 
an  advertising  idea  sparkle  and  to  give  the 
campaign  color  and  warmth  and  human  inter- 
est. Which  is  a  thought  for  all  of  us  to  keep  in 
mind. 

From  Round  the  World 

Th  e  Lillibridge  circle  of  friends  is  rapidly 
broadening.  After  every  issue  of  The 
Viewpoint  we  receive  letters  from  business  men 
(some  of  them  competitors)  all  over  the  coun- 
try, inquiring  about  the  Lillibridge  Fee-and- 
Budget  system,  or  the  Lillibridge  "objective" 
method,  or  Lillibridge  "follow-through."  And 
now  come  letters  from  far-off*  Sydney,  N.S.W., 
and  Adelaide,  Australia,  and  Helsingfors, 
Finland  asking  for  further  information  on  the 
Lillibridge  way  of  advertising. 

It  is  a  different  way,  so  different  that  it  is 
attracting  the  attention  of  men  clear  round  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world! 

Future  of  Advertising 

"HpHE  advance  in  knowledge  of  the  preven- 
X  tion  of  disease  in  the  last  quarter  cen- 
tury is  greater  than  in  all  the  previous  history 
of  mankind,"  says  a  writer  in  Printers'  Ink. 
"All  that  now  stands  in  the  way  of  complete 
utilization  of  this  knowledge  is  the  ignorance 
and  prejudice  of  a  great  body  of  people.  The 
Metropolitan  Life's  advertising  is  an  effort  to 
inform  that  ignorance  and  break  down  that 
prejudice. 

"It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  kind  of 
advertising  this  company  is  using  is  of  such 
public  importance  that  the  Government  could 
well  afford  to  carry  it  on  and  pay  for  it  out  of 
the  public  funds.  Such  a  course  would  be  as  logi- 
cal and  legitimate  as  the  Department  of  Public 
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Health.  And  when  we  are  more  enlightened, 
such  an  extension  of  Government  activities 
will  be  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world." 
This  reminds  us  of  Richard  Walsh's  conten- 
tion that  the  day  will  come  when  the  Govern- 
ment will  use  advertising  as  naturally  as  busi- 
ness does  today,  and  that  it  is  not  too  much  to 
expect  that  ultimately  the  political  party  in 
power  at  Washington  will  run  a  page  advertise- 
ment in  the  national  weeklies  every  week  re- 
porting on  its  stewardship  and  telling  the 
country  in  a  straightforward  way  just  what  it 
is  trying  to  accomplish. 


/LLUSTRATIVE  of  "the  new  American 
tempo,"  Bottles  publishes  the  following: 
"In  the  old  days,  if  anybody  missed  a  stage 
coach  he  was  contented  to  wait  two  or  three  days 
for  the  next.  Now  he  lets  out  a  squawk  if  he 
misses  one  section  of  a  revolving  door." 


Product  Individuality 

Long  before  " product-analysis"  became  a 
J  term  to  be  conjured  with  in  the  world  of 
advertising,  we  had  formed  the  habit  of  what 
we  called  "product-research"  (as  differentiated 
from  market-research,  but  complementary  to 
it).  With  the  passing  of  the  years  it  has  become 
second  nature  for  us,  in  taking  on  a  client,  to 
start  thinking  and  working  in  both  directions 
at  once. 

We  study  the  market  to  discover  its  poten- 
tialities to  absorb  and  use  the  product  or 
service  offered,  with  special  relation  to  new 
fields  and  new  uses;  and  we  study  the  product 
intensively  to  "isolate  its  individuality,"  if 
you  will  grant  us  the  term,  so  that  it  may  talk 
for  itself. 


No  Powder  to  Waste 

Colonel  William  Prescott  successfully 
defended  Bunker  Hill  with  1200  men  on 
the  16th  day  of  June,  1775,  not  because  he  was 
blessed  with  more  men  or  better  guns,  but  be- 
cause General  Putnam  went  up  and  down  the 
line  before  the  Redcoats  began  to  storm  the  hill 
and  instructed  his  men,  "Don  t  fire  till  you  see 
the  whites  of  their  eyes." 

There  was  no  powder  to  waste  for  the  sake 
of  making  a  big  noise,  or  of  staging  an  im- 
pressive battle. 

We  believe  in  General  Putnam's  philosophy; 
we  insist  on  spending  generously  when  we  are 
convinced  that  only  by  generous  expenditure 
can  the  "objective"  be  reached.  But  we  never 
waste  powder  for  the  satisfaction  of  making  a 
big  noise. 

The  business  man  who  is  anxious  to  win  the 
patronage  or  good-will  of  the  public,  but  im- 
agines it  will  cost  more  than  he  can  afford  to 
spend,  will  be  interested  to  learn  how  econom- 
ically it  can  be  accomplished  if  worked  out  by 
easy  stages  following  our  "objective"  method 
of  handling  a  promotion  program,  and  against 
our  background  of  twenty-five  years  of  experi- 
ence in  molding  public  opinion. 
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Mr.  Lemperly  Has 
Started  Something 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  22 J 

unknown  to  them,  we  would  get  little  else 
done.  . 

We  attach  a  sample  of  the  notices  which 
we  have  had  prepared  to  meet  this  situation, 
and  which  are  handed  by  our  information 
desk  to  solicitors  calling  on  us. 

This  plan  has  been  in  effect  with  us  for 
several  years.  Most  of  the  publication 
representatives  are  familiar  with  the  policy 
now,  and  we  have  little  occasion  to  use 
these  cards,  as  practically  all  solicitation 
is  made  through  the  agency  . 


We  are  always  ready  to  see  the  repre- 
sentative who  has  well  considered  our 
problem  and  who  has  convictions  that  the 
use  of  his  medium  will  help  us  in  its  solu- 
tion. We  very  much  prefer  to  have  him 
come  to  see  us  after  he  has  presented  the 
matter  to  the  agency  and  upon  its  recom- 
mendation that  this  is  a  story  we  should 
have.  We  are  quite  willing,  however,  to 
see  him  if  he  has  failed  to  convince  the 
agency  and  feels  that  for  any  reason  his 
story "  there  has  not  been  given  adequate 
weight.  From  the  visit  of  a  representative 
thus  equipped  the  advertising  manager  can 
learn  much. 

Publishers  should  instruct  their  represen- 
tatives not  to  take  the  time  of  the  advertiser 
unless  they  have  reason  to  believe  their 
magazine  could  fit  in  with  his  plans.  Rep- 
resentatives should  find  out  about  the  ad- 
vertiser's plans  from  the  agency  and  that 
should  definitely  guide  them.  When  they 
are  sure  their  magazine  does  fit  they  should 
go  to  the  advertiser  with  some  real  facts 
applied  to  his  problem,  not  just  with  "hot 
air." 

I  believe  that  unless  some  such  plan  as 
this  is  followed,  more  and  more  advertisers' 
doors  will  be  shut  to  publishers'  represen- 
tatives. 

One  thought  that  occurs  to  me  in  relation 
to  the  Sherwin-Williams  letter  is  the  enor- 
mous waste  of  the  present  system.  I  un- 
derstand that  space  salesmen  average  five 
or  six  calls  a  day.  Including  salary  and 
expenses,  this  means  the  calls  cost  from  $5 
to  ?10  each.  In  too  many  cases  such  sales- 
men fail  to  bring  anything  that  interests 
the  buyer,  though  they  do  take  a  lot  of 
time   either  of  the  principal   or   his   bluffer. 

Farsighted  publishers  should  see  in  Mr. 
Lemperly's  letter  a  straw  that  shows  which 
way  the  wind  is  blowing.  ...  If  pub- 
lications are  awake  to  the  situation  there 
will  be  fewer  and  better  calls  so  that  we 
will  all  be  glad  to  see  a  certain  group  of 
the  better  men. 

It  seems  there  is  no  end  to  advertising 
solicitors  and  some  of  them  do  not  know 
as  much  about  their  publications  as  the 
people  they  are  trying  to  sell.  Some  try  to 
sell  their  publications  by  giving  no  essential 
information  and  others  do  not  have  this 
information  to  give.  .  .  .  We  can't  see 
that  there  is  any  solution  to  this  problem, 
as  there  will  always  be  salesmen.  It  is  up 
to  the  salesmen  and  the  buyers  to  economize 
on  time  as  much  as  possible,  and  when  the 
buyer  reaches  the  point  where  he  can  see 
no  more  publishers'  representatives,  he  can 
only  lock  himself  in  and  do  his  work  as, 
I  can  frankly  say,  it  has  been  necessary  for 
me  to  do  at  times. 

THERE,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is 
the  "picture."  What  does  it  show? 
First,  that  publishers'  representa- 
tives themselves  realize  that  advertis- 
ing solicitation,  as  now  conducted,  is 
not  satisfactory  either  to  themselves, 
to  advertising  agents  or  to  advertisers. 
Publishers'  representatives  admit  that 
the  calls  they  make  are,  in  most  cases, 
futile.  They  also  admit,  by  inference, 
that  these  calls  are  made  against  the 
wishes  of  the  advertising  agent  who 
handles  the  account;  and  that  they  are 
not  made  as  the  result  of  any  strong 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  advertiser. 
It  is  only  fair  to  say,  however,  that 
publishers  of  trade  and  industrial  pub- 
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fust— advise 
afterward 


We  not  only  train  salesmen  but  furnish  them, 
when  the  correct  work  prescription  has  been 
proved  out  in  the  sales  laboratory.  We  do 
not  merely  tell  the  manufacturer  what  to 
do,  we  set  up  policy,  plan  and  personnel  in 
actual  operation,  on  a  better  net  profit  basis. 

MARQUIS  REGAN  Incorporated 

SALES   COUNSELORS      270   MADISON  AVE.  N.Y. 

We  serve  only  sound,  established  cor- 
porations. Unless  we  are  confident  of 
success,  we  will  not  accept  a  retainer. 
As  we  travel  constantly,  we  can  probably 
visit  you,  by  appointment,  if  you  wish. 
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Let's  Understand 

the  Advertising   Agency 


Here's 
a  book 
that  will 
help 


At  the  A.  A.  C.  W.  convention  the  incomparable  Harry 
Lesan  said  the  advertising  agency  business  needed  an  inventory 
and  proceeded  to  call  upon  various  leaders  to  render  it. 

To  a  man  up  a  tree  it  seemed  as  though  they  overlapped  a 
bit  for  want  of  a  cleanly  divisible  outline.  Not  a  bit  like 
going  through  a  dealer's  consigned  stock  with  a  repair  parts 
list  and  checking  items  one  by  one.  Or  doing  a  survey  aided 
by  a  questionnaire. 

Six  years  before  the  Philadelphia  convention,  Lynn  Ellis 
had  already  started  picking  agency  service  apart — making 
check-lists.  A  year  ago  he  resigned  supervision  of  accounts 
running  well  over  a  million  a  year  to  write  "Check-List  Con- 
tracts for  Advertising  Service,"  a  veritable  "parts  list"  of 
agency   functions. 

Now  you  can  go  through  agency  service  from  A  to  Z  and 
never  wander,  never  back-track.  You  can  check  in  simple, 
clean-cut  fashion  what  the  given  agency  has  in  stock,  what  it 
doesn't  handle,  what  it  will  dig  up  on  special  order.  When 
you're  through  you  have  the  sensible  basis  for  a  service  con- 
tract and  in  the  book  you'll  find  the  contract  written  for  you. 

Let's  understand  the  agency,  and  buy  and  sell  agency  service 
on  a  branded  basis.  This  book  names  and  numbers  the  parts  out 
of  which  you  may  assemble  any  combination  of  services  you  want 
to   get  or    give. 
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book  of  contracts,  it  is  significant.  As  a  handy  classi- 
igency  terms  and  functions  it  is  the  most  efficient  me- 
[  to  understanding  yet  devised,  equally  valuable  to 
gency,   leader   and   cub. 
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Shoe  and   Leather   Reporter 

Boston 

Fhe  outstanding  publication  of  the  shoe, 
leather  and  allied  industries.  Practically 
100%  coverage  of  the  men  who  actually 
do  the  buying  for  these  industries.  In  its 
67th  year.  Published  each  Thursday.  $6 
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lications  seem  to  have  good  ground  for 
believing  that  they  are  entitled  to  spe- 
cial consideration  at  the  hands  of  ad- 
vertisers. 

Second,  that  advertising  agents  would 
prefer  that  advertising  solicitation  be 
confined  to  themselves;  and  that  pub- 
lishers' representatives  should  not,  or- 
dinarily, call  on  advertisers  with  a 
view  to  securing  orders  for  space. 

Third,  that  advertising  managers  are 
of  the  belief  that  present-day  methods 
of  selling  advertising  space  are  waste- 
ful; and  not  only  that,  but  time-con- 
suming. They  do  not  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  they  will  follow  Mr.  Lemperly 
and  close  their  doors  to  publishers' 
representatives;  but,  reading  between 
the  lines  of  their  letters,  it  is  clear 
that  some  such  alternative  as  that  is 
in  their  minds. 

Fourth,  that  both  advertising  agents 
and  advertising  managers — and  to  an 
extent,  publishers,  too — feel  the  need 
for  more  definite  and  more  detailed  in- 
formation regarding  circulation,  mar- 
kets, etc.,  than  can  possibly  be  given 
verbally. 

JF  Mr.  Lemperly's  letter  has  done 
nothing  else,  it  has  brought  this 
whole  matter  of  advertising  solicitation 
"into  the  clear."  And  I  shall  be  very 
much  surprised  if,  from  it,  something 
constructive  does  not  issue. 

A  recital  of  some  of  my  own  ex- 
periences may  throw  additional  light 
on  the  subject. 

My  introduction  to  national  adver- 
tising occurred  in  1904,  when  I  was 
put  in  charge  of  the  advertising  de- 
partment of  an  important  western  rail- 
road. The  department  was  not  well 
organized.  To  make  it  function  as  it 
should,  I  worked  twelve  and,  often,  fif- 
teen hours  a  day.  Word  had  gone  out 
that  the  A.  B.  &  C.  R.  R.  had  appropri- 
ated a  vast  sum  for  advertising  and 
the  ante-room  of  my  office  was  crowded 
all  day  long  with  men  who  were  de- 
termined to  get  some  of  that  money. 
Day  after  day,  I  listened  to  these  men's 
stories.  Night  after  night,  I  sat  in 
my  office,  doing  the  work  which  I  would 
have  done  between  9:00  A.M.  and  5:00 
P.M.  if  I  had  been  permitted  to  do  so. 
That  sort  of  thing  couldn't  continue. 
Whether  I  liked  it  or  not,  I  was  forced 
to  say,  "I'll  see  no  one."  And  I  did 
not,  for  weeks.  You  can  imagine  how 
popular  I  was — not.  I  recall  overhear- 
ing one  man  say,  when  I  sent  out  word 
that  I  was  too  busy  to  see  him,  "What 
the  hell  is  the  matter  with  him?  Who 
does    he   think   he   is?      I   can   see   the 

president   of  this   d d   road   in   five 

minutes,  if  I  want  to."  I  am  quite  sure 
he  could.  But  I  had  to  choose  between 
listening  to  what  he  and  a  hundred 
other  men  had  to  say  and  not  doing  my 
work  or  locking  my  door  and  doing 
my  work. 

When  I  went  to  Cincinnati  in  1904, 
I  faced  very  different  conditions.  The 
duties  of  my  position  were  not  burden- 
some; and  although  the  policy  of  the 
company  which  employed  me  was  not 
to  welcome  publishers'  representatives, 
but   to    refer   them   to    its    advertising 
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Bkisacher.  Emu.  &  Staff 
Cahill  Advertising  Co. 
Dake  Advertising  Agency,  Inc. 
Honig-Cooper  Company,  Inc. 
Johns  ion  Ay  res  Com  pan  y 
Livingston,  Leon 
Lock  wood- Sua  i  rKELFORD  Company 

SEATTLE,    WASHINGTON 
Izzard  Company,  The 
Sheets,  J,  William,  Inc. 
Strang  St  Prosser.  Adv.  Ageni  y 

snl    III    BEND,  IND. 
Lamport-Mai  Donah.  Company 

TOLEDO.   OHIO 
Dowd.  Charles  F..  Inc. 
Mm  hen.    Tin    Ki.uin   A.,  COMPANY 


'l^fie  programme' 

A  WESTVACO    SURFACE    FOR 
EVERT   PRINTING    NEED 


~^m 
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■  reverse  side  for  list  or  distributors 


The  Mill  Price  List  Distributors  of 

WESTVACO  MILL  BRAND  PAPERS 


The  Chatfield  &  Woods 

Company 

20  \V.  Glenn  Street,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  Arnold-Roberts  Company 
Augusta,  Me. 

Bradley-Reese  Company 
308  W.  Pratt  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Graham  Paper  Company 

1726  Avenue  B,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

The  Arnold-Roberts  Company 
180  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Union  Paper  &  Twine 

Company 

Larkin  Terminal  Building, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Bradner  Smith  &  Company 
333  S.  Desplaines  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper 
Company 

732  Sherman  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Chatfield  &  Woods 
Company 

3rd,  Plum  &  Pearl  Streets, 
Cincinnati,  O. 

The  Union  Paper  &  Twine 

Company 

1 16-128  St.  Clair  Avenue,  N.  W. 

Cleveland,  0. 

Graham  Paper  Company 
1001-1007  Broom  Street, Dallas,  Texas 

Carpenter  Paper  Company 
of  Iowa 

106-112  Seventh  Street  Viaduct, 
Des  Moines,  la. 

The  Union  Paper  &  Twine 
Company 

551  E.  Fort  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Graham  Paper  Company 
201  Anthony  Street,  El  Paso,  Texas 

Graham  Paper  Company 

1002-1008  Washington  Avenue, 
Houston,  Texas 

Graham  Paper  Company 

332-336  W.  6th  Street,  Traffic  Way, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

West  Virginia  Pulp&  Paper  Co. 

122  East  7th  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cat. 


<JSe 

Mill  Rrice  List 

°l/elvo  -En  amel 
tMaronette  Enamel 

Sterling  Enamel 

cWst?nont  Enamel 

l^estvaco Folding Enamel 

Pinnacle  Extra  Strong 

Embossing  Enamel 

aWestvaco  Ideal  Litho. 

°\Wstvaco  SatinWhite 
Translucent 

<>MestvacoCbated'PostCard 

ClearSpringSuper 

ClearSpring English Einish 

ClearSpring  Test 

Vfestvaco  Super 

*WstvacoM.E 

Ifestvaco Eggshell 

jttinercottond 

Origa  Vfriting" 

cJfestvacojffimeo£raph 

Vtestvaco  IndejcBristol 

"rWstvacoPost  Card 


Manufactured  by 

WEST  VIRGINIA  PULP 
&  PAPER  COMPANY 


The  E.  A.  Bouer  Company 

175-185  Hanover  Street, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Graham  Paper  Company 

607  Washington  Avenue,  South, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Graham  Paper  Company 

222  Second  Avenue,  North 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  Arnold-Roberts  Company 
511  Chapel  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Graham  Paper  Company 

S.  Peters,  Gravier  &  Fulton  Streets, 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Beekman  Paper  and  Card 
Company,  Inc. 

137-141  Varick  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper 
Company 

200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Carpenter  Paper  Company 

9th  &  Harney  Streets,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Lindsay  Bros.,  Inc. 
419  S.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Chatfield  &  Woods 
Company 

2nd  &  Liberty  Avenues, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  Arnold-Roberts  Company 
86  Weybosset  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Richmond  Paper  Company, 
Inc. 

201  Governor  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 

The  Union  Paper  &  Twine 

Company 
25  Spencer  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Graham  Paper  Company 
1014  Spruce  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Graham  Paper  Company 
16  East  4th  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper 

Company 
503  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

R.  P.  Andrews  Paper 

Company 

704  1st  Street,  S.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

R.  P.  Andrews  Paper 

Company 

York,  Pa. 
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agents,  I  made  it  a  rule  to  give  every 
man  who  called  all  the  time  he  thought 
he  ought  to  have.  I  am  entirely  frank 
when  I  say  that  I  very  much  doubt  if 
they  or  the  company  with  which  I  was 
connected  derived  any  benefit  from 
these  interviews.  In  only  three  cases, 
as  far  as  my  recollection  goes,  was  I 
so  impressed  with  the  representatives' 
representations  as  to  take  action.  And 
this,  mind  you,  covered  a  period  of 
about  nine  years!  But  always,  always 
a  carefully-prepared  presentation  which 
reached  me  through  the  mails  got 
all  the  consideration  it  deserved.  Time 
and  again  it  did  what  the  representa- 
tive had  not  been  able  to  do. 


Demonstrations  That 
Produce 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  21] 

us  to  convince  distributors  in  sections 
where  machines  were  not  carried  in 
stock  of  the  advantage  of  having  out- 
fits available  at  all  times. 

Another  illustration  of  the  success 
attached  to  this  method  of  selling  con- 
cerns a  territory  that  was  completely 
dominated  by  one  of  our  competitors. 
We  sent  an  experienced  man  into  this 
territory  equipped  with  a  demonstrat- 
ing outfit  and  a  positive  calling  list,  in- 
cluding only  the  names  of  firms  which 
had  been  awarded  contracts  and  those 
which  were  actually  bidding  on  work. 
This  list  was  augmented  each  day  by 
reports  received  from  a  service  bureau 
to  which  we  subscribed,  so  that  our 
representative  always  knew  where  to 
go  and  on  whom  to  call.  This  effort 
was  backed  by  a  well  planned,  direct- 
by-mail  campaign,  and  in  eight  months 
our  sales  increased  thirty  per  cent  over 
that  of  a  previous  period  and  finally 
resulted  in  establishing  exclusive  con- 
nection with  one  of  the  largest  dis- 
tributors in  the  territory. 

A  recent  questionnaire  submitted  to 
our  salesmen,  concerning  this  method 
of  selling,  proved  that  they  were  all 
in  favor  of  continuing  and  that  eighty- 
five  per  cent  of  their  sales  could  be  at- 
tributed to  actual   demonstrations. 


Industrial   Group   Formed 
in  Kansas  City  Club 


T 


HE  Industrial  Advertisers  Divi- 
sion,  newly  formed  group  of  the 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Advertising  Club, 
recently  held  its  initial  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  parent  organization.  A.  H. 
Miller  of  the  Loomis-Potts  Advertising 
Company,  Kansas  City,  was  the  speaker 
of  the  occasion.  A  round  table  discus- 
sion was  held  and  it  was  decided  that 
the  organization  should  hold  regular 
monthly  meeting  henceforth. 


TO  products  that  are  adaptable  to  any  of  its  widely 
varied  needs,  the  gas  industry  offers  a  market  of 
limitless    possibilities.     Many    manufacturers    have 
tentatively  introduced  their  products  into  this  field,  and 
have  been  amazed  at  the  sudden  volume  of  new  business 
that  rewarded  the  enterprise. 

The  gas  industry  offers  a  tremendous  market,  a  safe 
market,  and  a  market  of  steadily  increasing  proportions. 
Products  that  are  widely  sold  to  it  today  will  be  even 
more  widely  sold  to  it  tomorrow.  There  is  no  satura- 
tion point  in  sight,  for  the  industry,  gigantic  though  it 
is,  is  still  in  the  early  stages  of  its  growth. 

Gas  Age-Record,  with  its  99.47%  coverage  of  the  Gas 
Industry,  constitutes  the  ideal  medium  for  reaching 
this  desirable  market.  It  is  read  by  every  important 
executive  in  the  Industry,  and  when  your  advertising 
appears  on  its  pages  it  is  reaching  them  at  a  time  when 
they  are  most  interested  in  what  you  have  to  offer. 


Gas  Age-Record 

A.      B.      C.  A.      B.      P. 

"The  Spokesman  of  the  Gas  Industry" 

9  East  38th  Street      New  York 

We   also   Publish   Brown's   Directory    of   American    Gas   Companies 
and    the    Gas    Engineering    and    Appliance    Catalogue. 
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HMAZ 


To  INDUSTRIAL  POWER  e'xei, 
noA.Xd  &cwrj#T|  xaQaxTrigumxd. 

'I8qi50t|  lure  dvDgowiou  e'xovto;  8e- 
xa  Exuiv  jicigav  rlq  ev  ex  tuiv  ai)- 
HavTixcoTEooiv  ex8i8ou.ev(dv  jieoio&i- 
x<bv. 

'H  .Tpfga  aCxii  tov  e8i8ai;Ev  oti  ev 
jceqlo&ixov  EVXBiQiaTov  heyfOou?,  iX- 
xugtixov  xal  avavvcoaiHOv  fld  xaTE- 
XTa  xo  dvayvcoaTixov  EvSiacpEpov  dE;i- 
oX.6yiov  dvOgoWov.  Tote,  civ  touto 
tjto  aM>£g,  to  uovov  jig66Xr|u.a  f|TO 
vd  dEOii  to  jtsgioSixov  Eig  xEi°a;  xoi- 

OUTIOV     dvftgCOJUUV,     U.E     TO     oXiyOJTEgOV 

fiuvaxov   fHoSov  xal  jtEgijiXoxriv. 

AtooEuv  xux/.ocpogia  rJTO  f]  djiavrri- 
oag  eIc;  to  djxaiTouu.Evov  touto.  'H 
jTEtgd  tou  ev  Tw  aTAop  heqioSixo)  eIxe 
xaraBei^Ei  oti  ti  jtAr|Q6ou,Evr|  xux^o- 
cpopia  8fv  Etvai  SuvaTov  vd  E^aacpa- 
/.loilfi  eIu,T|  (ie  F|o&a  (iFya?.FiTEga  tiov 

Fo65(UV,      T(OV     JipOEgXOuiviOV     EX     TCOV 

doii,udvT(i)v  Ti|iibv  ouv8gou.u")V,  ai  6- 
jroic.i    EjuxgaToOv   xooga. 

T6  INDUSTRIAL  POWER,  odsv, 

Xeitodpyei  ejiI  oxtSiou  xaOtogionEvric; 
Scoqeov  xuxtaoioplac.  "Ev  dvTmijtov 
8id  xdftF  xaTaoTiina,  he  jtaTEVTagi- 
auivov  qivXXov  Sgouoloyiou,  jtpoaxE- 
xoW.i|U.fvov  eI?  to  sujipoodiov  e|co- 
ffvlhn  y.a&e  dvTiTikov.  'H  nEflo8og 
ai'Ti]  djTOqjEuyEi  Ti)v  cmai6.h]\  xai  tov 
8ui?.uaiaa(i6v. 

To  INDUSTRIAL  POWER  ex8l- 
8etw  EitiTuxto?  im£Q  tu  e§  xal  fpiau 
exr\.  To  eto;  touto  Etvai  to  Ti"i;  jiEyi- 
oxr\c,  xal  doioTt)5  EJtlTUXiag  tou. 

"Exei  EmtujCEl.   8ioti  ai  dgxat,  eju 

tcov   ojkhcov  iogi'titn,    Etvai   (171E15  xal 

e'xei  Scooei  xaA.r)V  d§iav  elg  Toug  jif- 
^aTac   tou. 

IlfgiEgxExai  nz  XFipag  EvSiacpFpo- 
u-eviov  dvftgiojuov,  exovtcov  E^ouaiav 
vd  dyopdi;ouv,  el;  42,000  xaTaaTT|- 
M.axa.  Ilgog  150  80X.  zotii  ciekibu 
avakoyel  3.58  boX.  xaTd  OF?a8a  8id 
xoOe  xiXidSa  xaTaoTiindToiv  fic  tu 
ojioia  jrnyaivEi.  npdyu.aTi  jroo;ro?.F- 
u,ixat   Ti(iaf. 

'O  X°"'0O?  8fV  (ifig   FJIlTpEJIEl   vd  djro- 

8fi'£<i>uev  f8o)   tou;  ioxugiofiou;  nag, 
a).'/.'  iiv  ti)Ti'iai|Tf  touto,  dd  od;  otei- 
Xo)u.fv  itElOTlxov  oyxov  ditoSEi'^Fmv. 
'Ev8iatf  FpEcfte; 


lor 
INDUSTRIAL  POWER 
608  So.  Dearborn  Street 
Chicago,  III. 


The  foregoing  may  be  "all  Greek"  to 
some  of  our  ranters.  We  realize  that. 
except  in  some  restaurant  circles,  Greek 
isn't  employed   as    much    as    it   used   to    be. 

So,  if  you  have  difficulty  in  deciphering 
the  above  interesting  text,  drop  us  a  line 
and  we  will  send  you  an  une.rpuraatcd 
literal  translation  in  plain  unvarnished 
English. 


Food-stores    Galore 

A  phase  of  New  York  life  which  al- 
ways interests  me  is  the  number  of 
stores  in  which  food,  in  one  form  or 
another,  is  on  sale. 

I  do  not  recall,  at  the  moment,  how 
many  grocery  and  delicatessen  stores 
New  York  has,  though  I  believe  the 
number  is  around  15,000.  Nor  can  I 
tell  you  how  many  restaurants  there 
are.  I  do  know  that,  along  the  streets 
which  are  given  over  to  retail  trade, 
there  seem  to  be  at  least  five  food- 
stores  to  a  block — ten  to  a  block,  if 
you  count  both  sides  of  the  street. 

How  they  all  live  is  a  mystery.  It 
is  a  fact,  however,  as  any  manufac- 
turer of  food-stuffs  will  tell  you,  that 
the  chances  of  success — in  the  "food 
business" — are  greater  than  in  almost 
any  other. 

Sampling 

The  National  Broadcasting  Corpo- 
ration made  its  debut,  Monday,  Nov.  15 
by  giving  a  four  hours'  program  which, 
I  read  in  one  of  the  New  York  papers, 
cost  $50,000. 

I  believe  it  was  worth  it.  For, 
doubtless,  millions  of  men  and  women 
who  listened  in,  that  evening,  wei'e  so 
impressed  by  what  they  heard  that  they 
decided,  there  and  then,  to  buy  a  radio. 

It  was  the  most  ambitious  bit  of 
"sampling"  that  has  ever  been  under- 
taken. 

W omen    Do,    Too 

After  a  lapse  of  nearly  ten  years, 
I  recently  renewed  acquaintance  with 
two  women,  whom  I  knew  very  well 
when  they  were  girls. 

One — I'll  call  her  Jane — used  to  be 
as  careless  and  care-free  as  air ;  intent 
only  on  having  a  good  time  and  entirely 
indifferent  as  to  what  kind  of  a  good 
time  it  was,  as  long  as  it  was  "good"; 
i.  e.  exciting.  But  now,  she  is  prim 
and  precise;  an  exceptionally  conscien- 
tious mother,  a  competent  housekeeper, 
happiest  in  her  own  home  and  vastly 
interested  in  music,  literature,  lectures 
and  things  of  that  sort. 

The  other  woman  was,  as  a  girl,  the 
primmest  and  properest  young  person 
you  can  imagine.  "Hands  off — no 
familiarities"  was  written  all  over  her. 
You  should  see  her  now — she  is  a 
thirty-third  degree  flapper — smokes, 
drinks,  wears  daring  clothes  and  lends 
a  willing  ear  to  stories  that  aren't 
quite  what  they  should  be. 

Man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts, 
wrote  Shakespeare.     Women  do,  too. 


A  Formula  for  Writing  Copy 

Will  it  ever  be  possible  to  reduce 
the  preparation  of  advertising  copy  to 
a  formula? 

I  used  to  think  so;  and  I  went  so 
far,  at  one  time,  as  to  note  down  cer- 
tain rules  which,  I  believed,  would 
hold  good,  nine  times  in  ten. 

"Make  your  first  paragraph  snappy 
— not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  words. 
And  in  it,  say  something  so  dramatic, 
so  interesting,  that  the  reader  will,  un- 
consciously, be  led  to  read  what  fol- 
lows." 

That  was  one  rule.  Somehow,  it 
never  seemed  to  work.  Not  discour- 
aged, I  formulated  others.  "Be  brief" 
was  one.  That  did  not  work,  either. 
It  was  discarded.  Same  way  with  a 
lot  of  others. 

Yet,  I  stick  to  the  belief  that  most 
successful  copywriters,  whether  they 
realize  it  or  not,  have  a  method  of 
going  about  their  work  which  is,  es- 
sentially,  "formulastic." 

I'd  like  to  see  Advertising  &  Sell- 
ing offer  a  prize  of  $100  to  the  man 
who  writes  the  best  article  on  "How  I 
write  copy." 

A  Loner  Priee 

My  newsboy  tells  me  that  he  sells 
"trible"  as  many  copies  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  as  he  did  before  the 
price  was  reduced  from  five  to  three 
cents. 

The  Life  of  Trade 

Years  ago,  when  the  Western  Union 
had  a  monopoly — or  near-monopoly — of 
the  telegraph  business,  the  average  tel- 
egraph office  was  a  good  deal  of  a  mess. 
The  furniture  was  old,  the  arrange- 
ment was  bad,  the  pen-points  weren't 
fit  to  use  and  the  ink — 

Along  came  the  Postal  Telegraph 
Company  and  the  W.  U.  woke  up.  An 
awakening  was  due.  It  might  have 
come  even  if  the  Postal  had  not.  Go 
into  any  Western  Union  office  today, 
and  what  do  you  find? 

Modern  furniture,  cleanliness,  light, 
courtesy,  penpoints  you  can  write  with, 
ink  that  flows  freely  and  an  "up  on 
their  toes"  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
employees  which  makes  many  an  old- 
timer  gasp. 

The  Western  Union  is  out  for  busi- 
ness, nowadays.  Only  this  morning,  I 
received  a  leaflet,  bearing  its  imprint, 
which  is  as  sound  an  argument  for  the 
use  of  the  wire,  as  against  the  mail,  as 
you  can  imagine. 

It  gives  details  of  costs,  tells  how  to 
send  money  by  telegraph  and  in  other 
ways,  shows  you  how  to  utilize  the  fa- 
cilities which  the  company  is  able  to 
offer. 

Jamoc. 
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Here  is  the  BEST  place  in  the 
United  States  to  sell  Automo 
biles  through  ONE  newspaper 


Here  is  a  quick  summary  of  the  Cleveland 
Market's  Automobile  Buying  Power:  how  to 
cover  it  thoroughly — how  to  sell  it  quickly. 

There     are     3,567,433     people     living     in 
794,310  families  in  this  market. 

They  have  $1,453,376,000  in  Bank  deposits, 
as  of  December  1st,  1926. 

There   are   633,260   workers  in   5,561    in- 
dustries receiving 


$889,960,143 
worker. 


wages — or     $1,406     per 


Seven-in-every-ten   families  own  a  car — 
794,310   families— 553,076   cars! 

This  is  the  market  automobile  advertiser'; 
can  sell  through  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
—ALONE— and  there  are  MORE  Plain 
Dealer  readers  NOW  than  ever  before — 


Over   40,000  MORE   Sunday  circulation 
than  any  other  newspaper  in  this  Market ! 

Automobile  Show  Issue,  Sunday,  January  23 

Forms  close  January  18th 

Ok  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

in  Cleveland  and  Northern  O^/b-ONE  Medium  ALONE  *  One  Cost  *Willsett  it 


J.   B.  WOODWARD 

110   E.  42nd   St. 

New  York 


WOODWARD    &    KELLY 

360   N.   Mich.   Ave.,   Chicago 

Fine   Arts   Bldg.,    Detroit 


R.    J.    BIDWELL    CO. 
742    Market    St..    San    Francisco.    Cal. 
Times   Building.    Los   Angeles,    Cal. 


R.  J.   BIDWELL  CO. 

White    Henry   Stuart   Bldg. 

Seattle.   Wash. 
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>  advertised 

in  the 
BOOT  and  SHOE 

RECORDER 


B 


O 


T 


O 


1ST 


Among  the  sales  med- 
iums used  by  the 
Nunn,  Bush  &  Wel- 
don  Shoe  Company  of 
Milwaukee,  makers  of 
finely-constructed  and 
styled  shoes  for  men, 
is  the  Boot  and  Shoe 
Recorder. 


Chicago 


r  HOTEL  ^ 

empire; 


New  York's  newest  and  most 
beautifully  furnished  hotel  - 
accomodating  1034-  Quests 

Broadway  at  63- Street. 

^MVTtt  PRIVATE  Ton 

^       $252      0/^. 

ROOM  WITH  PRIVATE  BATH- 
S350 


,B(B       AB.P.    and    A.B.C. 
*CfV.  Published 

CHICAGO  Twice-.-monlh 

Bakers'  Helper  bas  been  of  practical 
service  to  bakery  owners  for  nearly  40 
years.  Over  75%  of  its  readers  renew 
their  subscriptions   by  mail. 


Why  Freight  Rates  Are 
Important 

[CONTINUED   FROM    PAGE   24] 

and  that  fifty  cents  isn't  anything  com- 
pared with  what  the  same  manufac- 
turer is  wasting  in  advertising.  If  he 
knew  his  business  he  would  cut  off 
those  words  in  fine  print  at  the 
bottom  and  absorb  the  freight  differen- 
tial, if  necessary.  It  will  not  be  neces- 
sary, because  our  merchants  expect  to 
stand  for  high  freights;  they  are  in 
the  habit  of  meeting  nationally-adver- 
tised consumer  prices  without  squeal- 
ing on  fifty  cents  on  a  hundred  dollar 
sale." 

RADIO  copy  is  here  specified.  Let 
not  that  illustration,  for  one  mo- 
ment, single  out  the  radio  makers  as 
the  sole  offenders.  For  fellow  culprits 
scan  the  advertising  copy  of  the  first 
periodical  coming  to  your  hand! 

From  this  danger  the  automobile 
makers  slipped  out  cleverly. 

It  must  be  apparent  that  the  excess 
freight  on  a  radio  or  an  enameled 
kitchen  sink  is  of  slight  consequence, 
whereas  for  a  passenger  automobile 
the  item  may  run  anywhere  from  $100 
to  $350.  The  same  high  ratio  of 
freight  to  factory-price  obtains  with 
refrigerators,  with  heating  radiators 
and  boilers,  with  the  new  oil-burner 
heaters,  with  farm  lighting  plants, 
with  a  host  of  articles.  Yet  the  maker, 
the  national  advertiser,  feels  the  need 
of  naming  the  price. 

Neatly  has  automobile  copy  done 
this  from  the  beginning.  Following 
the  price  runs  the  inconspicuous  line: 
"F.o.b.  Detroit."  "Eminently  fair,"  is 
the  reader's  first  thought,  if  ever  he  so 
much  as  gives  a  thought  to  it.  "What 
could  be  sounder  reasoning  than  that — ■ 
as  herein  implied — the  automobile  local 
dealer  should  be  reimbursed  for  the 
freight  charges?"  Automatically,  too 
— so  runs  the  unconscious  inference — 
freight  costs  will  vary  with  distance 
from  the  Detroit  territory. 

Now  *  if  the  advertiser  who  reads 
these  lines  is  willing  to  face  facts,  let 
him  try  the  following  test.  Take  the 
noon  hour  of  one  day  and  interview  a 
few  automobile  dealers;  take  the  same 
hour  of  the  next  day  and  talk  to  some 
radio  dealers.  Should  radio  dealers 
not  be  to  his  liking,  for  them  substi- 
tute dealers  of  washing  machines,  or 
furniture,  or  anything  that  strikes  the 
fancy.  Talk,  however,  with  owners  of 
the  business.  Clerks  will  do  no  good. 
Get  at  the  man  whose  interests  lie  in 
the  profits.  With  automobile  dealers, 
the  interviewer  will  be  an  adroit  ques- 
tioner indeed  if  he  elicits  any  real  in- 
formation. Nowhere — and  this  is  a 
noteworthy  signpost — will  an  automo- 
bile dealer  voice  a  complaint. 

To  understand  the  bearings  of 
freight  to  retailing  would  be  well 
j  worth  a  day  or  two,  rather  than  a 
noon-time  hour,  for  any  advertising 
man.  "Valuable  answers,"  you  know, 
"from  wise   questioning  flow."        It  is 
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A  Week's  Reading  Is  too  Much! 

Mr*  Hall  wants  to  know  who  can 
Spare  all  that  Time! 

"It  takes  about  a  week  to  read  through  carefully  some  of  our  popular 
magazines  and  Sunday  newspapers,  and  who,  in  these  busy  days,  can  spare 
that  time?  Certainly  not  die  active  man  or  woman,  whose  attention,  as  a 
general  thing,  we  seek  to  attract." 

In  these  words  there  is  enunciated  one  of  the  best  arguments  for  The 
Country  Newspaper  that  could  possibly  be  made. 

They  were  spoken  by  Mr.  Edward  T.  Hall,  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  National  Advertisers,  at  the  recent  convention  of  that  body. 

The  Country  Newspaper  is  small  and  compact.  It  can  be  read 
through  carefully  in  an  hour.  It  IS  read  carefully  because  it  is  a  faithful 
reflection  of  every  aspect  of  the  life  of  the  community  it  represents.  It  is 
read  by  every  member  of  every  family  it  reaches — and  it  reaches  every 
family  in  the  territory  it  covers. 

It  will  not  bury  your  advertisement — it  will  insure  its  reading.  It 
will  sell  goods  for  you  because  it  is  read,  and  because  its  readers  have  the 
money  to  spend  for  worthy  merchandise,  and  the  desire  to  buy  worthy  mer- 
chandise. 

Through  The  Country  Newspaper  you  can  cover  the  entire  small  town 
and  rural  fields — or  any  section  or  part  of  it  you  may  desire. 

Give  this  ideal  medium  a  chance  to  prove  its  merits.  It  will  pay — and 
pay  well! 


The  country  newspa- 
pers represented  by  the 
American  Press  Asso- 
ciation present  the  only 
intensive  coverage  oj 
the  largest  single  popu- 
lation group  in  the 
United  States— the 
only  100%  coverage 
of  60%  of  the  entire 
National  Market. 


Country  newspapers 
can  he  selected  indi- 
vidually or  in  any  com- 
bination; in  any  mar- 
ket, group  of  states, 
counties,  or  towns. 
This  plan  of  buying 
fits  in  with  the  program 
of  Governmental  Sim- 
plification, designed  to 
eliminate  waste. 
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Represents  7,213  Country  Newspapers  —  47K  Million  Readers 

Covers  the  COUNTRY  Intensively 

225  West  39th  Street 

New  York  City 
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pertinent  to  reprint  a  quotation  al- 
ready used  in  this  series  of  articles,  in 
the  words  of  an  important  shipper  at 
one  of  the  Distribution  Conferences: 

"The  most  wasteful  of  all  our  Amer- 
ican extravagances  is  the  custom  of 
f.o.b.  shipping.  Eighty  per  cent  of 
commercial  merchandise  goes  to  people 
who  have  not  the  facilities  to  check  the 
freight  bill.  If  the  factory,  or  the  dis- 
tributor, had  assumed  the  transporta- 
tion cost,  his  traffic  manager  would 
watch  the  rate." 

As  witness,  the  reader  may  summon 
himself. 

YOU  have  bought  an  automobile, 
possibly  several.  The  advertise- 
ment of  the  maker,  also  his  beautiful 
catalog,  named  the  price.  Your  dealer 
said  glibly  to  you:  "That's  the  f.o.b.; 
the  delivery  price  is  . .  .  ;  the  freight 
and  the  tax  make  up  the  difference." 
That  latter,  and  larger,  price  was  the 
figure  you  wrote  into  your  check.  In 
all  probability  you  accepted  the  quota- 
tion as  final,  firm  in  your  belief  that 
motor  cars  are  not  a  "cut-price"  com- 
modity. 

You  did  not  verify  the  sum  by  ask- 
ing to  see  the  "paid  expense  bill" — the 
commercial  name  for  freight  invoices. 
You  did  not  inquire  of  your  local  rail- 
road agent  what  is  the  rate  for  ship- 
ping a  car  from  Detroit  to  your  home, 
nor  did  you  ask  the  dealer  whether  the 
automobile  had  ever  been  inside  a 
freight  car!  The  chances  are  that  no 
railroad  employee  had  ever  touched  it! 
The  automobile  dealer,  as  you  will 
quickly  discover,  makes  no  complaint 
about  freight  rates.  The  reason  is 
patent,  once  you  inject  logic  into  the 
situation.  Says  one  passenger  car  dis- 
tributor :  "The  used-car  mess  will 
never  be  cleared  up  as  long  as  we  can 
keep  the  f.o.b.  The  final  profit,  the 
real  net,  is  pretty  much  what  the 
dealer  makes  in  the  freight." 

An  exaggeration,  this,  in  all  prob- 
ability. But  that  remark  hints  at  the 
condition. 

Have  you  ever  passed,  on  the  road, 
a  string  of  cars  traveling  together 
with  factory  labels  on  their  wind- 
shields? You  have  remarked:  "An- 
other lot  of  drive-aways."  Did  you 
think  the  thing  through?  Why  do  deal- 
ers send  crews  of  men  to  Detroit  to 
drive  cars  through  to  the  sales  room? 
You  know  the  only  right  answer:  "It 
pays;  it  costs  less  than  freight."  The 
dealer  in  MoTiroe  (barely  outside  of 
Detroit)  does  it;  likewise  does  the 
dealer  of  Miami  and  Galveston,  Ban- 
gor and  Spokane.  Should  you  wish 
verification,  add  half  a  day  to  your 
next  trip  to  Detroit  and  ask  some  "wise 
questionings."  Ask  your  friends  whose 
capital  is  in  automobile  selling;  but 
question  them  warily,  because  no  man 
hastens  to  lay  bare  the  secret  profits 
of  his  business. 

"The  "drive-away"  margin  has  re- 
cently been  exactly  doubled  by  an  in- 
genious device  perfected  by  one  maker. 
Its  use  enables  one  man  to  drive  two 
cars  with  safety.  The  second  car  is 
controlled  by  a  rigid  yoking  to  the  first 
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HELLO,  WILYUM,  HAPPY  MEW  YEAR,  TO  YOU  — 
THOUGHT  I'D  STEP  IN  An'SLiP  YOU  A  SREETIN  ' 

AN'  To  ASK  YOU  FpR  A  L'lL  ADVICE  

I'M  ON  MY  WAY  TO  BUY  EQUlPMENT,SO,  I  SAYS, 
WILYUM  CAN  TELL  ME  TM'BEST  WAY  To  FIND 
WHAT  I  WANT  AN'  WHERE  T'  BUY  IT    


Put  erthar,  Bill, Glad  i  be  To  See  thee, 
an'  Right  back  atthee  wi'tha'appy  wishes  ! 
—as  cor  a  tip  on  machinery  an'such  like  , 
why  dontee  "ave  a  look  at  tha  advertisin' 
pages  o'tha  industrial  magazines? 
there  be  no  better  puce  to  go  for.  ideas 


MAYHAP  You  BE  WANTin' 

Some  AIR  DRILLS  or 

ELECTBIC  DRILL'S 

WAAL ,  LOOK  IT 

'ERE BE  THA  HEXPLOSIMES 
^ENGINEER  WI'A  WHOLE 
LiSto'COMPANIFS  WOT  SeLLEM. 
CHICAGO  PNEUMATIC, 

DENVER  ROCK  DRILL. 

HQWELLS, 

INGERSolL  RAND  AN ' 

sullivan  —they do  be 
broadcastln'all  tha 
Time  baoutTha  latest 
in  drill  development 


-iFntSTEAMStto/ELS 
or  CARS  Yoo  BE  needin; 

JUS' GIVE  A  THOUGHT  TO 
BUCYBUS, 

DE  HUFFAN'HOPtONS, 
WESTERN  HmEELEPSTOW 
AND  KOPPE  L  j ! 
THEN  THERE'S 
ARMSTRONG-. 
LQOMlS  AN' 
SANDERSON-CYCLONE 
EAGER  TO  GIVE  INFORMATION 
OF  THEIR  WELL- DRILLS! 
ALSO  PoeTER.  LOCOMOTIVES 
DoBE  ON  THA  JOB  . 


THE  ELl'AVE  TO  GET 

HOSE  an  HOSE  COUPUNSS 

FoR  THA  DRILLS  — 
'ERE  THEY  BE, RIGHT 'ERE, 
GOODYEAR  AN' 

KNO*   •! 

MINE  SAFETY  APPtlAWCtS 
CAN 'ELP  THEE  WIN  THA 
SENTINELS  0'  S4F  ETV  TROPHr, 
AN*  JACK  RYAN  CAN  Tell'eE 
4ll3a0ut  they  —  ! 
Fe  thee  Goin'to 

BOCK  DUST  THA  MINE? 

waal, ask  tha 
american  &  newcastle  co 
'baout  their  pure 
Pulverised  lime  STonE. 


-AN  SAY  OLTHlSTLE  THATCH 
THEE  MUS'  NOT  BE  FORGETTW 

BaouT  EXPLOSIVES  An' 

blasting  supplies! 

LOOKEE  'ERE  

CALIFORNIA  CAP. 
ENSIGN -PjIOCFORD   an' 
HERCULES.  ANY  ONE  O' 
THEM  BE  RELIABLE  ! 
LlTUEFORD  TELLS  ALL  BAOUT 
THINGS  T^ERTAININ'TO 

STORAGE  MAGA7INES,AW' 

WHEW  You  GIVE  A  THOUGHT  To 

roofin&,  jus'  think.  o' 
Johns  -  manville  ! 
Aw  so  it  goes  , 
These  TAGES  Tell  Tha  Story! 


So  long-, Bill,  — 
An' Good  luck, 

'EBE'S  "OPiw'IV  tLPED 

Thee  SetaBeTtep- 
h'idee  o' tha  value 
O' magazine  ads 


RlffHTO- I'LL  CALL  ON   A  §?rf  £  Vs 

LOT  0'  THESE  GENTS  AUURlTE      j^     <\ 
FOR  INFORMATION  TO Tn'olHERS- 

an' You'll  Be  Safe  in 

EnGRavin'oub  wambon         {       ^^t^Y'I^'SA 
that  ek.plosivgs  eng-inehj.  c^^r^/pv't/' 

Safety  trophy  <vow  . 


WILYUM  JAN  ON  ADVERTISING 

PF","f|VERY    mining   camp    in    the   world   knows       clusively   to    promoting   safety,    economy,   and   effi- 
tt  ^jr}    Wilyum    Jan,    the    Cornish    mining    man.      ciency   in   moving   materials   with   explosives.      For 


ILKpi    Readers    of   the   Explosives    Engineer   de-      this   reason   it  is  an  unusually  responsive  medium 
"!l~--^    light    in    the    quaint    philosophy    of    this       for  those  who   sell  to  the   mining,   quarrying,   and 
character,   who   appears   in   every   issue   to   discuss      construction  industries.     Application   accepted  for 
mining   problems   with    Blaster    Bill,    portrayed    by      A.  B.  C.  Membership, 
the  inimitable  pen  of  Mr.  Chapin. 
In  the  cartoon  herewith,  Wilyum  Jan  gives  some 
thoughts   on   advertising,   of  interest   to   Explosives 
Engineer    advertisers    and    prospective    advertisers. 
Space  in  the  Explosives  Engineer  is  sold  on  a  non- 
competitive basis.     This   paper  does   not  encroach 
upon   the   field   of   other   worthy   publications,   be- 
cause there  are  no   other  publications   devoted  ex- 


THE  EXPLOSIVES  ENGINEER, 
1000  Delaware  Trust  Building, 
Wilmington,  Delaware. 

Please  send  me  a   sample  copy  of   "The  Explo 
analysis   of  your   circulation,   and   advertising    l 
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What  happens  when 
that  new  issue  comes 
fresh  from  the  press? 

Is  your  organization  thrown  into  a  turmoil  when  it  comes 
time  to  ship?  Is  your  bookkeeping  staff  tied  into  knots 
in  its  wild  effort  to  bill — and  COLLECT? 

Buck-passing  is  a  favorite  business  pastime.  Why  not  pass 
along  the  headaches,  too? 

The  Eastern  Distributing  Organization  is  a  national  one 
— equipped  to  ship,  bill  and  collect  for  you,  and  ably 
skilled  in  BUILDING  NEWSSTAND  CIRCULA- 
TIONS. 

Eastern  regulates  press  runs  by  counting  returns  accu- 
rately. It  minimizes  returns  by  regulating  distribution 
to  its  70,000  newsstands.  7  traveling  promotion  men  see 
that  the  magazines  of  Eastern  clients  are  properly  dis- 
played and  merchandised. 

In  addition  you  are  paid  one  bill  instead  of  70,000  and 
also,  880  wholesalers  are  maintaining  constant  contact  for 
Eastern  clients  to  see  that  Eastern's  magazines  keep  grow- 
ing. 
Interested?    Write.' 

EASTERN    DISTRIBUTING   CORPORATION 

45  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City 

Bryant  1444 


Sales  Data 


Every  fact  and  figure,  every  kind  of 
information  and  every  facility  for 
making  market  studies  are  here  in 
abundance.     17  years   of   experience. 

The  Business  Bourse 


J.  George  Frederick,  Pres. 

15  W.  37th  St.         (Wisconsin  5067)         Ne 
In    London,   Business    Research    Services, 


'  York 


LAUNDRIES 

Use  tremendous  quantities  of  steam 
plant,  electrical,  office,  automobile 
delivery  and  other  equipment. 
1927  Power  Laundry  Directory 
listing  7600  plants  with  street 
addresses  and  names  of  owners  in 
most  cases,  Ready  Dec.  15... $15. 
The  Starchroom  Laundry  Journal 
— monthly  trade  journal — over  200 
pages,  covers  this  industry. 

The  Starchroom   Publishing  Co. 

420    Commercial    Square,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


instead  of  the  usual  flexible  tow-line, 
this  yoking  being  interlocked  with  the 
steering  tie-rod  of  the  second  car;  the 
engine  of  the  second  car  is  also  run  by 
its  own  power  (thus  eliminating  the 
strain  on  the  engine  of  the  first  one) 
in  much  the  manner  that  a  motorman 
through  a  single  lever  has  control  over 
each  car  of  an  electric  train. 

For  another  matter,  even  when  cars 
are  received  by  freight — as  of  course 
thousands  are — how  are  they  packed? 
Flat  on  the  floor,  ready  to  "take  the 
road"? 

Not  a  bit  of  it.  No  German  glass 
manufacturer  can  "nest"  his  product 
in  a  shipping  case  to  equal  the  skill 
of  our  automobile  makers  in  suspend- 
ing automobiles  in  freight  cars,  double 
tiering  them,  "knocking  down"  the 
tops  and  fenders  and  hoods. 

The  freight  rate,  so  calmj.y-jj&med  by 
the  salesman  who  solicitsfl^R  order, 
is  the  old  rate — the  rate  fo*~afeipping  a 
single  car,  completely  assembled  and 
packed  in  the  methods  of  1910  or  so. 
Now  that  six  are  shipped  in  a  freight 
car  that  formerly  transported  but  two, 
it  wadd  be  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  ultimate  purchaser  would  benefit. 
He  does  not,  in  most  cases,  any  more 
than  he  does  from  the  economies  of 
"drive-away"  delivery.  At  any  rate, 
the  few  instances  where  he  does  are  so 
rare  as  to  be  overlooked  for  our  pres- 
ent purpose. 

You  have  now  borne  testimony  to 
the  proposition  that  "the  most  waste- 
ful of  all  our  American  extravagances 
is  the  custom  of  f.o.b.  shipping  .  .  . 
merchandise  goes  to  people  who  have 
not  the  facilities  to  check  the  freight 
bill." 

For  the  advertiser,  therefore,  freight 
rates  are  an  important  angle  of  infor- 
mation. In  a  superficial  view,  freight 
rates  have  "nothing  to  do  with  adver- 
tising." But  in  a  more  fundamental 
manner,  they  constitute  one  of  those 
"knottiest  advertising  problems  that 
don't  look  like  advertising  problems," 
at  all. 


This  Matter  of  the  Cash 
Discount 

[continued  from  page  36] 

add  that  the  abolishing  of  cash  dis- 
counts as  a  means  of  increasing  the 
cost  of  advertising  is  one  more  of  the 
forces  which  is  making  advertising  too 
costly,  and  obliges  the  buyer  of  adver- 
tising to  scrutinize  his  purchases  with 
constantly  greater  care. 

I  have  observed  also  a  growing  prac- 
tice on  the  part  of  others  than  pub- 
lishers to  abolish  the  cash  discount; 
namely,  photo  engravers,  and  other 
production  people.  I  believe  this  whole 
movement  is  something  which  should 
be  watched  carefully. 

It  should  be  brought  home  to  the 
publishers  and  others  that  they  are  un- 
dertaking a  dangerous  procedure  and 
that    their   goose    is    going   to    lay    its 
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Give  Someone 


156 

Ideas 


for  Christmas 


Send  your  business  friends  an  A.  &  S.  subscription  ~  26  times 
next  year  they'll  be  reminded  of  your  thoughtfulness 


1 


I  AST  CHRISTMAS,"  declares  one 
of  our  subscribers,  "I  was  at  my 
wits'  end  to  find  a  suitable  gift 
to  send  to  a  list  of  business  acquaint- 
ances. 

"Finally,  it  occurred  to  me  to  send 
them  a  year's  subscription  to  Adver- 
tising &?  Selling.  I  felt  sure  that  if  these 
men  found  it  half  as  interesting  as  I  do, 
my  gift  would  be  a  ten-strike. 

"It  was.  My  friends  expressed  more 
real  gratitude  than  for  all  my  other  re- 
membrances put  together.  Every  two 
weeks  during  the  year,  as  they  received 
each  issue,  they  have  been  reminded  of 
the  man  who  made  them  subscribers. 
I  never  made  a  better  investment — and 
what's  more — it  is  one  gift  I  can  repeat 
year  after  year  with  full  confidence  that 
it  will  always  be  appreciated." 


As  you  yourself  have  probably  real- 
ized, Advertising  &  Selling  contains 
much  that  is  interesting  to  all  kinds  of 
business  men — whether  they  be  in 
financial,  production,  sales  or  adver- 
tising positions.  This  magazine  is  a 
veritable  mine  of  ideas.  If  there  were 
only  six  an  issue  (and  that  is  a  low 
figure;  it  may  be  20  or  50  depending  on 
the  reader),  a  year's  subscription  would 
be  a  gift  of  156  ideas. 

Advertising  &  Selling  has  had  some 
Gift  Cards  printed.  The  illustration 
gives  you  a  rough  idea  of  what  they 
look  like.  There  is  a  place  on  each  one 
for  you  to  fill  in  the  name  of  the  person 
you  wish  to  remember.  Simply  ask  us 
to  send  you  one  or  more  Gift  Cards, 
present  them  to  your  friends  and  then 
give  us  a  list  of  their  names,  or  if  you 


prefer  send  the  names  to  us  and  we 
shall  mail  the  cards.  Their  subscrip- 
tions will  start  with  the  January  12 
issue. 

Sending  for  Gift  Cards  puts  you  under 
no  obligation  to  order  subscriptions, 
Christmas  is  only  10  days  off — mail  the 
coupon  at  once. 


Advertising  and  Selling 
9  East  38th  Street 
New   York- 
Please   send   me  Gift   Cards.     It  is 

understood     that    the     request    of    these    cards 
involves  me  in  no  obligation. 

Name    

Address    

City     

State     
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Power  Plant  Equipment  for 
plants  like  these 


TWENT  Y-T  H  R  E  E 
thousand  power  plant 
men  who  influence  or 
dictate  orders  for  machinery, 
equipment  and  supplies  for 
the  large  plants  of  the  coun- 
try depend  on  Power  Plant 
Engineering  as  their  buying 
and  operating  guide. 

These  men  are  looking  for- 
ward now  to  the  January  15, 
1927,  "Power  Plant  Equip- 
ment Number"  to  obtain  the 


latest  and  most  authoritative 
information  on  the  various 
types  of  equipment  used  in 
modern  plants. 

Show  the  particular  advan- 
tages of  your  products  in  this 
number  which  will  editorially 
feature  modern  designs  of 
equipment. 

Send  cuts  and  copy  as  early 
as  possible.  Write  imme- 
diately if  further  information 
is  desired. 


January  15, 1927 


POWER  PLANT  EQUIPMENT  NUMBER 

EmmmEEumm 

A.B.P.    53  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  HI.    A.B.C. 


Letters  that  TALK 
face  to  face! 

SPARKLING  SALES  LETTERS,  money-pulling  collection  letters,  tactful 
adjustment    letters,     effective     good-will     letters. 

SELFSAME  RULES  AND  FORMULAS  the  shrewdest  correspondents 
follow. 

TESTED  TYPES  OF  BUSINESS  LETTERS— story  letters,  testimonial, 
conversational,    announcement    letters. 

EXAMPLES  OF  LETTERS  by  line  of  business— man ufactu ring,  whole- 
saling,   retailing,    specialty,    services,    real    estate,    insurance,    banks. 

PSYCHOLOGY  IN  LETTERS — Description,  testimony,  persuasion,  induce- 
ment— the    styles    of    expression. 

OPENERS.  CLOSERS,  the  body  of  letters,  methods  for  analyzing  the 
sales    situation,    the    effectiveness    of    letters. 

CHARTS  AND  TABLES  for  planning  letters — of  preferable  mailing  dates, 
material   for   letters,    letter   series,   names    for   mailing   lists. 

LETTERS  THAT   TALK    face   to   face   with  your  customers. 

NOW  wouldn't  YOU  like  to  write  letters  that  PAY?— Letters  that 
grip  and  HOLD  attention? — Letu-rs  that  would  tease  you.  intrigue 
you  to  the  end?— Letters  that  make  SALES  and  pay  PROFITS? 
—Letters  that  WON'T  LET  GO  until  they  have  done  what  you  wanted 
them  to  do,  soothe  an  irate  customer,  collect  money  due  you  or  BUILD 
UP    business    and    good-will. 

There  is  a  way.  a  proven  way  to  write  letters  like  these — a  far  easier 
way  than  you  may  Imagine— and  the  "BUSINESS  CORRESPONDENCE 
HANDBOOK."  edited  by  James  H.  Picken,  Counselor  in  Direct  Mail 
Advertising,  will  tell  you.  Known  from  coast  to  coast  for  his  success- 
ful letters;  trained  under  Munsterberg  at  Harvard;  Picken.  who  has 
trained     thousands     to     write      letters     THAT     OET     ACTION,      sets     forth 


^RRESPONDENCK 
HANDBOOK 


A.    W.    SHAW    COMPANY 

Cass.    Huron    and    Erie    Streets.    Chicago 

Please    send    me    on    approval    vour    new    836-page    book,     "Business    Corre- 

spondenee    Handbook."    edited    by    James    H.    Picken,    flexible    binding,    cold 

stamped.      Witldn    five    days   after    Its    receipt.    I'll    send    you    $7.50   plus    a 

few   cents    for  mailing  charge,    or   return    the   book. 

AS-1215 

Name    

Street    and    No 

City    and    State 

Firm     

(Canada    $8.25    duty    prepaid,    same    terms:    IT.     S.    Territories    and    Colonies 
$8.25   cash    with   order;   all    countries   $8.25    cash    with    order.) 


You'd   Like   Returns 
Like   These: 


600,    that    resulted 


10 


— 97  orders  from  a  mailing 
of  1,200  names  in  a  sec- 
ond   approach 

—  1.6%  returns  with  a  total 
of  $5,436  in  sales,  on  a 
single   follow-up 

—Better  than  12%  on  a 
list  of  5,000  names  with 
sales   totaling   $9,000 

—Replies  from  25%  of  a 
list,  securing  500  orders 
in  three   weeks 

—A  2%  return,  cash  with 
order 

—Over  10.000  prospects, 
names  from  a  list  of 
1,800  dealers 

of     225 


Complete     reproduction 

unusual,      result-produi 

ters  that   pay 


tig     let- 


golden    eggs    more   carefully    and   per- 
haps also  a  little  smaller  hereafter. 

You  emphasize  the  great  danger  in 
this  situation.  That  is  extremely  im- 
portant; in  fact,  vital.  We  should  also 
realize  that  it  is  increasing  the  cost  of 
advertising,  and  that  this  abolishment 
of  cash  discounts  merely  means  a  few 
more  bricks  are  being  thrown  at  the 
advertiser,  who  after  all  pays  for  and 
supports  this  whole  business. 


An  Unearned  Rate 
Increase 

By  Cy  Norton 

Advertising  Manager,  Strathmore  Paper  Co. 

THE  abolishment  of  the  cash  dis- 
count has  been  pretty  thoroughly 
covered  in  your  December  1  issue  of 
Advertising  and  Selling. 

However,  there's  one  other  pretty 
self-evident  thought  that  has  had 
somewhat  general  discussion;  namely, 
that  the  abolishment  of  the  discount  is 
equivalent  to  an  advance  in  advertis- 
ing rates,  said  advance  not  being 
earned,  however,  by  an  increased  cir- 
culation. 

This  is  the  only  angle  that  occurs 
to  me  which  was  not  covered  in  your 
first  article. 


The  Small  Agency 
Speaks 

By  S.  Roland  Hull 

ALL  I  can  say  on  the  subject  of  the 
cash  discount  is  that  I  think  pub- 
lishers are  making  a  serious  mistake  to 
abolish  it. 

The  cash  discount  is  not  only  a  fine 
barometer,  but  it  enables  an  adver- 
tising agent  with  relatively  small  capi- 
tal to  make  a  quick  turnover.  Maybe 
it  doesn't  make  any  difference  for  the 
advertising  agents  who  have  several 
million  dollars  on  hand  and  no  particu- 
lar use  for  the  money.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  not  many  in  that  class. 


Sportsmanship  As  Well 
As  Self-Interest 

Bv  James  Albert  Wales 

President,    Wales    Advertising    Company. 

THE  few  newspaper  publishers  who 
first  abolished  the  cash  discount 
evidently  gave  little  if  any  thought  to 
the  consequences  and,  if  they  thought 
of  them  at  all,  probably  imagined  that 
so  many  other  newspapers  would  con- 
tinue to  allow  the  discount  that  their 
own  action  would  have  practically  no 
effect. 

But  the  consequences  now  bid  fair  to 
prove  unfortunate  for  the  newspaper 
publishers  themselves.  The  absence  of 
an  incentive  for  the  client  to  pay 
promptly  naturally  leads  to  a  slowing 
up  of  payments  and  a  more  or  less 
dangerous  increase  in  doubtful  ac- 
counts. 

And    there    is    another    angle    which 
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The  Scripps-Howard  news- 
papers allow  a  2%  cash  dis- 
count on  national  advertising 
bills  and  believe  that  the  cus- 
tom of  the  cash  discount 
should  be  retained.  The  cash 
discount  is  an  American  in- 
stitution approved  by  expe- 
rience. To  abolish  it  might 
impair  the  great  structure  of 
national  advertising. 


Represented    by    ALLIED    NEWSPAPERS,  INC.,  250  Park  Avenue,  New  York 

Chicago  Detroit  San   Francisco  Los  Angeles  Seattle 
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400 

Million  Dollars 

For 
Building  Materials 

The  architects  who  report  their  contracts  to  ARTS 
&  DECORATION  every  month  specified  over  400 
Million  Dollars  worth  of  building  materials  last 
year,  and  this  year's  total  will  exceed  that  figure. 

This  400  Million  Dollars  is  a  distinct  and  worth- 
while market  in  itself,  yet  it  is  only  a  by-product  of 
what  the  building  material  advertiser  receives  from 
ARTS  &  DECORATION. 

Special  Building  Numbers 

Every  issue  of  ARTS  &  DECORATION  is  in 
effect  a  special  building  number.  The  practice  of 
encouraging  the  construction  of  better  and  more 
beautiful  homes  and  providing  practical  informa- 
tion in  every  phase  of  the  work  is  not  incidental,  but 
a  fundamental  part  of  every  issue. 

Let  us  show  you  the  extraordinary  relationship 
which  exists  between  architects,  home  builders  and 
this  magazine — unique  in  magazine  history. 

Arts  ^Decoration 


45  West  45th  Street 


New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


1927  APPROPRIATIONS 


Attractive, 
Authoritative, 

CompelHnK, 
Selling. 
Write  for  descriptive  circular  and  quotations 

CHESTER  AMDEvCEHRATN,^h  CO.,  Inc. 

430  West  45th  St.  New   York,   N.   Y. 

ftrrtanerg  and  Builders  of  Displays  Mrchaniral 


THE  JEWELERS'  CIRCULAR, 
New  York,  has  for  many  years  pub- 
lished more  advertising  than  have 
seven  other  jewelry  journals  com- 
bined. 


The  Standard  Advertising  Register 

ii  the  beit  In  lti  field.  Ask  any  user.  SuddIIbi 
valuable  Information  on  more  than  8  000  ad- 
vertisers.     Write    for    data    and    prices' 

National  Register  Publishing  Co. 

incorporated 
15  Moore  St.,  New  York  City 

R.   W.   Ferrel.   Manager 


seems  to  have  been  overlooked  gener- 
ally, and  that  is  the  principle  of  fair 
play  and  sportsmanship.  Is  it  fair 
and  sportsmanlike  for  the  publisher  to 
hold  a  weapon  over  the  agency — to  tell 
the  agency  that  it  is  not  entitled  to  de- 
duct the  agency  commission  unless  pay- 
ment is  received  by  a  certain  date  and 
at  the  same  time  to  deprive  the  agency 
of  the  only  effective  weapon,  the  cash 
discount,  for  enforcing  payment  on  the 
part  of  the  client? 

The  publishers  have  always  shown 
themselves  to  be  fair  and  honorable  in 
the  past,  when  such  questions  have 
been  presented  to  them.  Let  the  pub- 
lishers who  first  abolished  the  cash 
discount  now  lead  the  way  to  its  res- 
toration.    Others  will  follow. 

It  is  certain  that  the  present  situa- 
tion, if  allowed  to  continue  and  de- 
velop, will  lead  only  to  disaster  to  pub- 
lishers as  well  as  agencies. 


Why  Should  Advertisers 
Pay  Promptly? 

By  S.  E.  Conybeare 

Assistant    Sales    Manager,     Armstrong    Cork    Co 

Linoleum     Division. 

IT  looks  to  me  as  if  newspaper  pub- 
lishers are  abolishing  the  tried  and 
true  practice  of  allowing  a  cash  dis- 
count for  prompt  payment  of  space 
bills  in  order  to  play  Santa  Claus  to 
their  stockholders.  Apparently  these 
newspaper  publishers  are  gambling  on 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  larger  ad- 
vertisers have  fallen  into  the  habit  of 
paying  their  space  bills  promptly  in 
order  to  take  a  cash  discount,  and  they 
expect  these  advertisers  to  continue  to 
pay  their  bills  in  the  same  manner,  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  a  cash  dis- 
count is  no  longer  allowed. 

The  writer  is  willing  to  bet  a  per- 
fectly good  Stetson  hat  that,  if  a  con- 
siderable number  of  advertisers  were 
to  forget  to  pay  their  bills  promptly 
to  those  publishers  who  will  not  allow 
cash  discounts,  in  short  order  we  would 
see  these  publishers  putting  the  cash 
discount  into  effect  again. 

We  have  already  asked  our  adver- 
tising agency  to  give  us  a  list  of  those 
publishers  who  no  longer  make  an  al- 
lowance for  cash,  and  while  we  do  not 
want  our  advertising  agency  to  hold 
the  bag,  there  is  no  particular  reason 
so  far  as  we  can  see  in  our  being  as 
prompt  in  payment  of  these  space  bills 
as  we  have  been  previously  under  the 
cash  discount  system. 

As  the  writer  sees  it,  the  moment  a 
publisher  needs  cash  in  his  business  he 
will  be  very  glad  indeed  to  offer  a  cash 
discount  to  any  of  his  advertisers. 


Is  the  Space  Profitable? 

By  Robert  F.  Wood 

Advertising   Manager.   The  Autoear   Co. 

IF  the  newspapers  are  generally 
abolishing  their  cash  discount  to  ad- 
vertisers, it  is  probably  because  they 
are  willing  to  take  the  risk  of  what- 
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ever  unfavorable  developments  might 
follow  such  a  policy.  If  a  national  ad- 
vertiser has  found  newspaper  space 
profitable  with  the  cash  discount,  he 
probably  will  continue  to  find  it  prof- 
itable and  will,  therefore,  continue  to 
buy  it  without  the  cash  discount.  If 
he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  he  can- 
not afford  to  buy  it  without  the  cash 
discount,  the  chances  are  that  he  ought 
to  have  stopped  buying  it  any  way. 


Five  Million  Bales  of  Cotton 
— Plus! 


A  Boon  to  Mere  Man 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  25] 

breeds  in  her  a  feeling  for  the  specific 
as  opposed  to  the  general,  which  is 
usually  more  appealing  to  her  self- 
proclaimed  "hard-headed"  husband.  It 
is  an  old  story  but  not  always  heeded. 
A.  S.  Hinds  and  Company  have  re- 
membered it. 

When  they  want  to  sell  their  lotion, 
they  tell  how  it  can  be  used  and  in 
their  telling  they  make  a  point  hith- 
erto ignored  in  advertising — and  one 
that  confers,  if  it  is  followed,  a  boon 
upon  mere  man  in  general.  No  adver- 
tiser— so  far  as  research  has  disclosed 
— has  pointed  out  the  obvious  fact  that 
most  escorts  are  incessantly  annoyed 
by  the  constant  nervous  and  unneces- 
sary powdering  and  repowdering  of 
their  charges  at  all  inappropriate 
times  and  places.  Only  tailors  and  the 
habitues  of  stag  lines  know  the  expen- 
sive havoc  worked  on  immaculate  eve- 
ning clothes  by  the  face  powder  nui- 
sance ;  only  laundresses  can  tell  how 
often  second-hand  rouge  stains  are  to 
be  found  unaccountably  on  masculine 
handkerchiefs.  From  her  behavior 
everywhere  it  can  be  safely  deduced 
that  the  famous  American  girl,  so 
much  admired  by  foreign  notabilities 
as  they  approach  Fire  Island,  has 
never  discovered  those  important  facts 
for  herself.  Too  much  of  our  "educa- 
tional" advertising  is  contented  with 
the  general;  too  little  makes  the  effort 
to  be  specific.  The  series  from  which 
three  are  reproduced  has  made  a  move 
in  the  indubitably  right  direction. 


Winter  Golf  League  of  Ad- 
vertising Interests  to  Hold 
Tournament 

THE  title  winners  of  a  year  ago 
will  defend  their  championships  in 
the  annual  tournament  of  the 
Winter  Golf  League  of  Advertising  In- 
terests, to  be  held  over  the  St.  Au- 
gustine Links,  St.  Augustine,  Fla., 
from  January  10  to  15. 

The  Winter  Golf  League  of  Advertis- 
ing Interests  is  the  pioneer  among  or- 
ganizations making  annual  golf  trips. 
This  will  be  their  twenty-fifth  journey 
to  a  winter  resort. 

The  members  of  the  party  will  go 
to  St.  Augustine  in  special  trains.  The 
majority  of  these  will  leave  New  York 
on  Friday,  Jan.  7.  The  western  con- 
tingent will  go  direct  from  Chicago. 


All  Texas  records  for  cot- 
ton production  will  be  shat- 
tered by  this  year's  five 
million-bale  crop. 

Even  in  the  face  of  price 
declines  this  means  un- 
checked buying  power  in 
the  Dallas  area — America's 
foremost  cotton  center. 

Yet  cotton  this  year  plays 
the  smallest  part  it  has  ever 
played  in  the  affairs  of 
Texans. 


Texas'  total  of  crop 
values  this  year  will  exceed 
those  of  1925  by  more  than 
$100,000,000. 

The  splendid  weather 
conditions  that  brought 
over-production  of  cotton, 
with  consequent  decline  in 
price,  brought  such  a  huge 
harvest  of  other  crops  as 
has  rarely  been  seen  before 
in  this  greatest  of  all  states. 
Four  times  as  much  corn  as 
last   year;    FIVE    times   as 


much  wheat ;  SIX  times  as 
much  oats.  And  a  million 
bales  more  cotton. 

Here  is  Texas'  agricul- 
tural income,  based  upon 
U.  S.  Government  (Census 
Bureau)  estimates  of  pro- 
duction: 

1925 $490,766,000 

1926 606,604,000 


Production  along  other 
lines,  of  which  live  stock 
and  petroleum  are  the  big- 
gest, will  also  show  substan- 
tial gains.  Industry  in 
Dallas  is  active;  retail 
sales  are  ahead  of  last  year, 
and  the  bank  and  financial 
statistics  are  all  favorable 
to  aggressive  enterprise. 

The  volume  of  national 
advertising  in  Dallas  papers 
— especially  The  News  and 
The  Journal — shows  steady 
increase  and  will  total  well 
over  a  half  million  lines  in- 
crease for  these  two  papers 
by  the  end  of  the  year. 


The  Dallas  Morning  News 
The  Dallas  Journal 


An  Optional  Combination 


Place  Your  Problems  on  the  Shoulders  of 
This  Advertising  Manager 

He  is  open  for  an  opportunity  with  a  manufacturer  who  insists  on  con- 
tinual improvement  in  his  advertising  as  he  does  in  other  departments  of 
his  business. 

He  will  successfully  contact  your  advertising  agency  because  he  was  an 
agency  representative. 

He  knows  merchandising,  because  he  was  advertising  and  sales  promotion 
manager  of  a  large  national  retail  organization.  This  retail  experience  has 
proven  invaluable  in  the  development  of  profitable  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  ideas. 

He   knows   copy.      In   his   present   capacity,    in  charge   of   advertising  for   a 
large    national    advertiser,    he    has    planned    and    produced    a    large    propor- 
tion   of    the    magazine    and    newspaper    advertising,    in    addition    to    dealer 
helps,   direct-mail  and  sales  promotional  material. 
He  has  a  university  education,  is  a  Christian  and  married. 

Address  Box  433,  ADVERTISING  &  SELLING 
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iter  75,  1926 


Rate   for   advertisements   inserted   in   this   department    is    36    cents    a    line — 6    pt.    type.        Minimum 
charge  $1.80.        Forms  close  Saturday  noon  before  date  of  issue. 


Mu  Itigraphing 


Quality   and    Quantity    Multigraphing, 

Addressing,    Filling   In,    Folding,    Etc. 

DEHAAN  CIRCULAR  LETTER  CO.,  INC. 

120   W.   42nd   St.,   New   York   City 

Telephone  Wis.  5483 


Help   Wanted — Salesmen 


If  you  can 
SELL — here's 
your  big  chance! 


The  Middishade  Company,  Inc.,  world's 
largest  "sergical  specialists,  operating  on 
blue  serge  suits  only"  need  a  capable  repre- 
sentative for  open  territory.  We  want  to 
turn  this  territory  over  to  a  man  who 
thinks  enough  of  it  to  live  in  it.  It  mat- 
ters not  what  he  sold  before — battleships 
or  beans — just  so  he  can  SELL.  If  he  can, 
the  opportunity  is  important  enough  to 
tempt  a  man  who  can  earn  real  money. 
Give  age,  territory  covered,  and  any- 
thing else  that  will  allow  us  to  size  you 
up.  All  information  will  be  held  in  strict 
confidence. 


THE    MIDDISHADE   COMPANY,    INC. 

MIDDISHADE  BLOCK— DICKINSON, 

SOUTH  30th,   REED  &  SOUTH   31st  STS., 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR  wanted  by  trade 
paper  published  in  New  England.  We  desire  a 
young  man  of  good  personality.  Give  full  details, 
including  age,  education,  experience  and  present 
earnings.  All  replies  treated  confidentially.  Ad- 
dress: Box  432.  Advertising  and  Selling,  9  East 
38th  St.,   New  York  City. 


CHICAGO  MANAGER.  A  publisher  of  three 
class  papers  of  national  circulation  who  closed 
his  Chicago  office  during  the  War,  is  ready  to 
re-open  the  Chicago  office  because  of  the  growth 
and  _  the  plans  now  being  developed  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  business.  The  territory  has  been 
covered   to    this   point   by   the   home   office. 

Applicants  should  please  state  advertising  ex- 
perience, with  age.  educational  preparation,  sal- 
ary expected,  etc.  Address  Box  No.  434,  Ad- 
vertising and  Selling.  9  East  38th  St.,  New  York 
City. 


Position  Wanted 


Young  Advertising  Assistant  seeks  better  con- 
nection. Even  tempered  and  thorough.  Avail- 
able January  1st.  Address  Box  No.  431,  Adver- 
tising and  Selling,  9  East  38th  St.,  New  York 
City. 


A    TRADE    PAPER    SALES    EXECUTIVE 
AVAILABLE 
A    managing    sales    executive    of    an    established 
and   highly   successful   group  of   Trade   Papers   is 
available  January    1st. 

This  man  has  been  a  successful  advertising  man- 
ager, sales  manager  and  advertising  agent — for 
the  last  four  years  he  has  built  up  an  enviable 
reputation  as  a  salesman  of  Business  Paper 
Space.  Broad  gauged,  enthusiastic,  experienced, 
he  is  looking  for  a  big  job,  bigger  than  he  has 
now.  Address  Box  No.  428,  Advertising  and 
Selling,   9   East  38th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Press  Clippings 


ASSOCIATED    CLIPPING    BUREAUS 
offers    reliable    National    or    regional    newspape: 
reading    service — General    offices,     One    Terrace 
Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


BOUND  VOLUMES 
A  bound  volume  of  Advertising  and  Selling  makes 
a  handsome  and  valuable  addition  to  your  library. 
They  are  bound  in  black  cloth  and  die-stamped  in 
gold  lettering.  Each  volume  is  complete  with 
index,  cross-filed  under  title  of  article  and  name 
of  author  making  it  valuable  for  reference  pur- 
poses. The  cost  (which  includes  postage)  is 
$5.00  per  volume.  Send  your  check  to  Adver- 
tising and  Selling,  9  East  38th  St.,  New  York 
City. 


BINDERS 
Use  a  binder  to  preserve  your  file  of  Advertising 
and  Selling  copies  for  reference.  Stiff  cloth 
covered  covers,  and  die-stamped  in  gold  lettering, 
each  holding  approximately  9  issues,  $1.85  in- 
cluding postage.  Send  vour  Check  to  Advertising 
and  Selling,  9   East  38th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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Installment 
Purchasing 
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years,  but  today  represent  49%  per 
cent  of  the  total  banking  power  of  the 
country  as  against  49  per  cent  ten 
years  ago.  In  view  of  these  data  it  is 
hard  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  pay- 
ments are  met  through  the  increased 
earning  ability  of  the  purchaser,  which, 
in  the  last  analysis,  means  that  he  is 
performing  a  greater  amount  of  work 
than  would  be  the  case  if  he  did  not 
have  to  meet  payment  of  his  obliga- 
tions each  month. 

IN  short,  the  desire  to  have  and 
ability  to  purchase  motor  cars  pro- 
vides an  incentive  to  work  that  results 
in  converting  idle  hours  into  the  en- 
ergy necessary  to  produce  our  motor 
cars  at  little  or  no  economic  cost  what- 
ever. 

To  me  it  seems  the  record  estab- 
lished in  the  prudent  extension  of  con- 
sumers' credit  in  the  purchase  of 
homes,  automobiles,  sewing  and  wash- 
ing machines,  furniture  and  pianos,  is 
its  best  defense.  Many  may  feel 
quite  nervous  about  consumers'  credit 
and  where  it  may  lead  because  they  do 
not  enjoy  the  sense  of  security  that 
has  come  to  us  in  its  use  during  the 
past  seven  years.  But  who  among  you 
is  willing  to  assume  the  responsibility 
of  prohibiting  its  use  with  the  almost 
certain  result  of  driving  people  to 
mortgage  their  homes,  draw  down  their 
savings,  borrow  on  life  insurance  pol- 
icies and  to  the  extent  that  this  will 
not  supply  money  to  purchase  their  re- 
quirements, have  our  factories  reduce 
production,  with  consequent  idle  labor. 

It  used  to  be  charged  that  the  desire 
for  automobiles  led  people  to  mortgage 
their  homes  to  secure  them.  This  is 
not  so.  Installment  credit  enables  the 
purchaser  who  owns  his  home  and  has 
an  income  to  budget  that  income  to  ac- 
commodate the  automobile.  This  train- 
ing to  budget  and  spend  for  a  good 
purpose  is  a  worthy  one  and  tends  to 
make  property  owners  of  those  who 
would  otherwise  fritter  away  their  in- 
comes. 

The  best  estimates  obtainable  indi- 
cate that  75  per  cent  of  automobiles 
purchased  are  purchased  under  the  in- 
stallment plan,  so  this  great  industry 
can  definitely  be  said  to  have  been 
built  up  through  the  use  of  consumers' 
credit.  Suppose  the  use  of  consumers' 
credit  were  denied  with  the  result  that 
its  sales  were  cut  in  half,  what  would 
happen  to  our  prosperity?  Very  few 
people  realize  how  important  a  factor 
the  automobile  industry  has  been  in  the 
prosperity  of  this  country.  Yet  if  we 
stop  to  think  of  it,  it  is  obvious  that 
without  the  stimulation  which  the  rapid 
growth  of  this  industry  has  given  to 
numerous  other  industries  and  to  busi- 
ness in  general,  the  country  could  not 
have  enjoyed  so  great  a  degree  of 
prosperity  as  it  has  enjoyed  in  recent 
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years,  and  that  there  would  have  been 
less  employment  of  labor,  a  smaller  ag- 
gregate consumer  purchasing  power, 
and  a  lower  standard  of  living.  It  is 
certainly  significant  that  the  greatest 
automobile  producing  and  using  coun- 
try in  the  world  is  also  the  richest 
country  and  has  the  highest  standard 
of  living. 

Of  all  the  automobiles  in  the  world 
(some  25,000,000),  the  United  States 
has  more  than  four-fifths. 

The  far-reaching  beneficial  effect  of 
the  automobile  industry  upon  general 
business  in  the  United  States  becomes 
more  concretely  evident  when  we  con- 
sider that  this  industry  in  1925  used 
one-eighth  of  all  the  iron  and  steel  pro- 
duced in  the  country,  nearly  one-seventh 
of  the  lead,  a  like  proportion  of  the 
hardwood  lumber,  over  one-fourth  of 
the  nickel  and  aluminum,  more  than 
half  of  the  plate  glass,  and  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  upholstery  leather;  that 
nearly  one-eighth  of  the  copper  and 
more  than  one-seventh  of  the  tin  con- 
sumed in  this  country  went  into  auto- 
mobiles; while  automobile  production 
and  use  accounted  for  four-fifths  of  our 
gasoline  consumption  and  for  more  than 
four-fifths  of  our  consumption  of  rub- 
ber. 

The  automobile  has  been  responsible 
for  the  rapid  increase  of  good  roads 
during  the  past  few  years,  with  the  at- 
tendant improvement  of  conditions  of 
rural  life  and  stimulation  of  business 
in  many  sections.  In  rural  highway 
improvement  approximately  a  billion 
dollars  a  year  has  been  expended  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years,  all  of  which 
means  employment  and  spells  purchas- 
ing power. 

The  automobile  industry  now  stands 
first  among  the  manufacturing  indus- 
tries of  the  United  States  in  value  of 
products,  the  wholesale  value  of  its 
output  in  the  vear  1925  being 
$3,373,000,000. 

The  growth  of  the  industry  to  its 
present  size  has  unquestionably  been 
made  possible  by  the  granting  of  con- 
sumers' credit.  Without  the  develop- 
ment of  installment  buying  no  such 
expansion  of  the  automobile  industry, 
with  its  attendant  increase  in  general 
prosperity,  could  have  taken  place. 
Since  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  auto- 
mobiles are  bought  on  the  installment 
plan,  it  is  perfectly  clear  what  an  enor- 
mous difference  would  have  been  made 
had  no  cars  been  sold  except  to  persons 
who  were  financially  able  to  pay  cash 
down. 

BUT  although  75  per  cent  of  the 
cars  sold  are  sold  on  the  basis  of 
consumers'  credits,  the  fact  is  fre- 
quently overlooked  that  consumers'  in- 
come has  been  quite  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  meet  their  payments  and  that 
at  least  four-fifths  of  all  the  cars  now 
in  use  have  been  fully  paid  for.  Thus 
the  cars  which  are  in  process  of  being 
paid  for  at  present  out  of  current  in- 
come represent  not  more  than  one-fifth 
of  the  country's  total  cars,  and  these 
are  more  than  half  paid  for. 
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Department  Stores  of  Detroit  Spend 
The  Bulk  of  Their  Appropriations  In 

The  Detroit  News 

FOR  an  absolute  check  on  advertising  results,  no  business 
has  ever  equalled  the  department  store.  Each  line  of 
advertising  space  is  set  to  meet  a  quota.  Each  advertise- 
ment is  checked  by  the  cash  register.  Each  medium  is 
carefully  keyed  from  time  to  time  and  appropriations  are  dis- 
tributed accordingly. 

Hence,  the  department  stores  offer  the  best  guide  to  a 
medium's  value.  In  the  Detroit  field  the  department  stores 
have  unqualifiedly  indorsed  the  superior  effectiveness  of  The 
Detroit  News  with  their  advertising  appropriations.  The 
News,  for  example,  during  the  first  10  months  of  1926  carried 
three  times  as  much  department  store  advertising  weekdays 
as  the  second  medium,  and  nearly  five  times  that  of  the  third 
medium. 


How    the    Department 

Stores  Employ  Detroit 

Newspapers 

Weekdays 

NEWS 4,842.964  Line 

2nd     Medium 1,617,560  Line 

3d     Medium 1,008,728  Line 

Sundays 

NEWS.  .  .1 732,970   Line! 

2nd    Medium 584.276    Line 

3d    Medium 39.228    Line 


A  remarkable  tribute  is  this  to  the  wonderful  result- 
bringing  quality  of  Detroit  News  advertising  space.  Nor  is 
Detroit  News  effectiveness  employed  in  such  overwhelming 
proportions  by  department  stores,  only.  The  Detroit  News 
carries  more  advertising  than  all  other  Detroit  newspapers 
combined  in  all  the  selling  classifications  of  advertising.  Great 
circulation,  concentrated  in  the  homes  of  the  local  trading 
area,  is  responsible  for  this  preference  among  advertisers — a 
preference  worthy  of  your  study. 


The  Detroit  News 


350,000  Circulation  Sundays 


The  HOME  newspaper 


320,000  Circulation   Weekdays 
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A  complete  digest  of  the  news  of  advertising  and  selling  is  here  compiled 
for  quick  and  convenient  reference  S<*  The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive 
items  of  news  for  inclusion  in  this  department  5fr  Address  Advertising 
and  Selling,  Number  Nine  East  Thirty-eighth  Street,  New  York  City 


CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated  With  Position 

R.   C.   Hay American  Radiator  Co.,  New  York May   Oil    Burner   Corp.,.  . . .  Dir.  of  Sales  &  Adv 

Mgr.,  Sales  Pro  &  Sales  Training  Baltimore,  Md. 

C.  P.   Culbert May   Oil   Burner   Corp.,   Baltimore, Same   Company    Field  Sales  Mgr. 

Eastern  District  Mgr. 

D.  W.   Stotter Mason  Warner  Co.,  Chicago,    Johnson,   Read  &  Co., Copy  Staff 

Adv.  Mgr.,  Copy  Dept.                                                     Chicago 
Gaylord   P.    Kurtz The  Powers-House  Co.,  Cleveland Same   Company    Mgr.  of  Pro. 

Acc't  Executive 

B.   C.   Budd A.  McKim  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ohio The    Powers-House    Co., Creative  Dept. 

Cleveland 
H.    C.    Chase    Dearborn   Adv.   Agcy.,   Chicago,    Hurja-Johnson-Huwen Vice-Pres. 

Acc't  Executive                                                                       Inc.,  Chicago 
V.   G.   Sanborn "New  York  Sun,"  New  York,   Albert  Frank  &  Co Publicity  Dept. 

Financial  Dept.  New  York 

E.  M'.  Stevenson M.  P.  Gould  Co.,  Art  Dept Kramer  Direct   Adv.,   4rt.  Dir. 

New  York 

Thos.   P.   Commeford. .  The  Namm  Co.,  Brooklyn,  Pub.  Dir May   Co.,  Cleveland Sales  Dir. 

J.    Sullivan May  Co.,  Cleveland,  Sales  Dir Kaufman-Straus   Co Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

E.  Kennedy Ralph  Jones   Agcy.,   Cincinnati,   Ohio Fuller  &  Smith,  Cleveland.  .Service  Dept. 

A.  P.  Afanassieff The  Connoisseur  Publications  of  America, Same   Company    Vice-Pres. 

Ltd.,  New  York,   "The   Connoisseur,"  New  York 
Adv.  Mgr. 

T.  J.   Graham J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son,   New  York "New  York  Motor  News,". .  Adv.  Mgr. 

New  York 

F.  F.   Stevenson McLain-Simpers  Organization.  Phila Spool  Cotton  Co.,   Adv.  Dir. 

Mgr.,  New  Business  Dept.  New  York 

F.  A.    Arnold Frank  Seaman,  Inc.,  New  York National    Broadcasting Dir.  of  Development 

Co.,    Inc.,    New   York 

James   D.  Adams The  Corman  Co.,  New  York Barton,   Durstine   &    Acc't  Executive 

Vice-Pres.  Osborn,  Inc.,  New  York 

Louis   D.    Fancher Erwin  Wasey  &  Co.,  New  York, Calkins  &   Holden,  Inc Art  Dept. 

Art  Dept. 

W.   B.   Powell Tracy-Parry  Co.,  New  York,   Lyddon   &   Hanf ord,    Acc't  Executive 

Acc't  Executive  New  York  (Effective  Jan.  1) 

J.  J.  Keith J.  J.   Keith   Organization,   Chicago Altorfer  Bros.,   Co.,    Associate   Sales   Mgr. 

Peoria,  Illinois 

0.   R.   Hardwell Albert   Frank   &   Co.,  New   York, Grace  &  Holliday,  Detroit.  .Mgr.,  New  York  Office 

Acc't  Executive 

J.   W.   Johnson The    Ivey    Co.,   Minneapolis General    Outdoor    Adv Sales  Mgr. 

Co.,  Minneapolis 

B.  U.   Baker The  Wahl  Co.,  Chicago,  Ass't  Adv.  Mgr Same   Company    Adv.  Mgr. 

C.  B.  Ross The  Wahl  Co.,  Ass't  Sales  Mgr Same   Company   Sales  Mgr. 

K.  L.  Bridges American  Lithographic   Co.,   New   York Same   Company    Gen.  Sales  Rep. 

Pro.  Mgr. 

G.  W.   Ellis American  Lithographic   Co.,  New  York Same   Company    Pro.  Mgr. 

Pro.  Dept. 

F.  S.  Mygatt "Woman's   World,"   New   York,   Eastern   Mgr "Delineator,"    New   York. . .  Adv.  Rep.  in  Pa.  &  South 

W.    S.    Fallis The  Sherwin-Williams  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd., Same   Company    Pres. 

Montreal,  Vice-Pres. 

R.  T.  Freeman General  Outdoor  Adv.  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga "Georgian   &   American,".  . .  Adv.  Staff 

Atlanta 

M.    C.    Taylor Conde   Nast  Publications,   New   York Lyddon  &  Hanford,   Advisory  Counsel 

Merchandise   Editor  New  York 

L.  J.  Graft "Times,"  Sanford,  Fla.,  Adv.  Mgr "Herald-Post,"    Adv.  Dept. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

R.   D.  Whittmore The  Babson  Co.,  New  York  Mgr The    Derby    Letter Pres. 

Machine  Co.,  Inc.,  N.  Y. 

J.  P.   Hunting Pyle-MacLaren   Printing   Co.,   New  York The    Derby    Letter Vice-Pres. 

Sales    Mgr.  Machine  Co.,  Inc.,  N.  Y. 

E.   B.   Pyle Pyle-MacLaren   Printing   Co.,   New   York The    Derby    Letter Sec'y-Treas. 

Sales  Mgr.  Machine  Co.,   Inc.,  N.  Y. 

C.  Hannauer    Chicago   Terminal    Railroad,   Chicago Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,. .  Pres.    (Effective  Jan.   1) 

Vice-Pres.  Boston 

D.  S.  Schwartz A.  V.  Victorius  &  Co.,  New  York, Vigoradium    Corp.,    Sales  &  Adv.  Mgr. 

Sales  Pro.  Mgr.  New  York 

G.  F.   Edwards "Enterprise,"  High  Point.  N.  C,  Adv.  Mgr Same   Company    Adv.  Mgr. 

C.  W.  Fuller "Photoplay  Magazine,"  New  York,   Adv.  Mgr Resigned 

E.  S.   Fink The  Fink  Co.,  Phila Speclor  &   Goldensky, Partner    in    Charge    of  Mer- 

Phila.  chandising  Dept. 
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Make  easy  your  entrance 
into  Small  Town  Homes  by 
associating  your  products 
with  the  helpful  service 
material  of  this  Editorial 
Staff 

H 

Katharine  Clayberger,  Editor 

Mary  B.  Charlton,  Managing  Editor 

Marion  M.  Mayer,  Service  Editor 

Josephine  Nelson,  Art'  Editor 

Frederic  W.  Howe,  Director  0/  the  School  0}  Household  Science  (¥  Arts  of  Pratt  Institute 

Emma  F.  Holloway,  Supervisor  of  Institutional  Courses,  School  of  Household  Science  &■  Arts  0/  Pratt  Institute 

Elizabeth  C.  Condit,  Supervisor  0/  Home  Maying  Courses,  School  of  Household  Science  &  Arts  of  Pratt  Institute 

Marjorie  Kinney,  Supervisor  0/  Clothing  Courses,  School  0/  Household  Science  fir1  Arts  of  Pratt  Institute 

Eve  Kittleson — in  charge  of  the  Fashion  and  Dressmaking  Def>t.  of  the  Home-Makers'  Bureau  of  People's  Home  Journal 

Helen  Hathaway — in  charge  of  the  Etiquette  Dept.  of  the  Home-Makers'  Bureau  of  People's  Home  Journal 

Marianna  Wheeler — in  charge  of  the  Baby  Service  0/  the  Home-Makers'  Bureau  of  People's  Home  Journal 

Katharine  Lee — in  charge  of  the  Beauty  Service  of  the  Home- Makers'  Bureau  of  People's  Home  Journal 

Roger  B.  Whitman — m  charge  of  "Old  Homes  Made  ?iew"  Dept.  of  the  Home- Makers'  Bureau  of  People's  Home  Journal 

Dorothy  Haldane — in  charge  0/  the  7v£eedIeu>orl[  Dept.  of  the  Home-Makers'  Bureau  of  People  s  Home  Journal 

Thornton  W.  Burgess — author  of  the  Green  Meadow  Club  Jvjature  Study  Stories  for  children 

Irene  H.  Burnham — Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Home  Maying,  in  the  Department  0/  the  American  Home, 
General  Federation  0/  Women's  Clubs 

Favorite  authors:   Norma  Patterson,  Chart  Pitt,  Agnes  Louise  Provost,  Nelia  Gardner  White. 
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CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL  (Continued) 

Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated  With 


Position 


William  J.  Griffin Charles  W.  Hoyt  Co.,  New  York James  Butler  Grocery Adv.  Mgr. 

Co.,  Long  Island  City 
W.  S.   Stapleton "Journal   Courier,"  New  Haven,  Conn "Union,"   New    Haven Adv.  Mgr. 

E.  R.   Dibrell Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York, R.  H.  Macy  &  Co., Vice-Pres.  &  Dir.  of  Pub. 

Vice-Pres.  New  York 

F.  Keyler "Radio   Merchandising,"  New   York, L.  H.  Waldron  Adv Sales  Staff 

Adv.  Mgr.  Agcy.,  New  York 

Robert   S.   Ghiselin. . . .  Wayne  Knitting  Mills,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind George  J.  Kirkgasser  &. . . .  Vice-Pres. 

Ass't  to  Pres.  Co.,  Chicago 

R.  K.  Kind Jos.  Schlitz  Beverage  Co.,  Gen.  Mgr Thorens,  Inc.,  Milwaukee..  .Gen.  Mgr. 

Truman   G.  Brooke.  ...  Burgess-Brooke,   Inc.,   Minneapolis,   Minn., Truman   G.  Brooke, Owner 

Vice-Pres.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

J.  A.  Snyder J.  A.  Snyder  Adv.  Service,  Chicago Sehl  Adv.  Agcy.,  Chicago.. .  Member  of  Staff 

D.  Kerston Carl  Zeiss,  Inc.,  New  York,  Adv.  Mgr Clarence  S.  Nathan,  Inc.  . . .  Merchandising  Mgr. 

William  B.  Tanner Moss-Chase  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y E.  P.  Remington  Adv Prod.  Mgr. 

Agcy.,  Buffalo 

John    Clayton D.  C.  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C Printers,  Ltd.,  Sydney, Dept.      of     Printed     Sales- 

Adv.  Mgr.  '  Australia  manship 

Page   Brown    Curtis  Pub.  Co..  Boston  Office H.  B.  Humphrey  Co Sales  &  Distribution 

Adv.  &  Sales  Pro.  Dept.  Boston 

W.  Arthur  Cole The   Corman  Co.,  New  York Resigned 

Vice-Pres.  &  Prod.  Mgr. 

J.  R.  Busk Pantasote  Co.,  Inc.,  Sales  &  Adv.  Mgr Frank   Seaman,   Inc Acc't  Executive 

New  York 

Joseph  D.  Sullivan ....  "Times-Union,"  Albany,  N.  Y "World"  &  "Evening Ass't  Business  Mgr. 

Gen.  Mgr.  World,"  New  York 

F.  J.  Maxted "Collier's"  Chicago  Staff Same   Company    W/estern  Mgr. 

J.  J.  Kenny Wm.  R.  Rankin  Co.,  New  York,  Art  Dir Young  &   Rubicam Ass't  Art  Dir. 

New  York 

Bernice   Fitz-Gibbon.  . .  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  New  York,  Copy Young  &  Rubicam,    Copy 

New  York 

John   B.  Smiley Ttemington  Arms  Co.,  New  York Same   Company   Pres. 

H.  H.  Kroh H.  E.  Lesan  Adv.  Agcy.,  New  York E.  G,  Sellings  Co Member  of  Staff 

Wilmington,  N.  C. 

J.   H.   Mack Dodge  Bros..  Inc.,   Detroit Same  Company   Dir.  of  Nat'l  Business  Sales 

Eastern  Sales  Rep. 

P.   M.    Fahrendorf Fisher-Brown  Adv.  Agcy.,  St.  Louis,  Mo Boot  &  Shoe  Recorder Member  of  Staff 

Pub.   Co.,  Boston 

C.  L.  Reierson Remington  Arms  Co.,  New  York,  Pres Resigned 

William    E.   Warwick.  .  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana Resigned   (Effective  Jan.  1) 

Vice-Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.,  Mfg.  Dept. 
A.    W.    Page Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York American  Tel  &  Tel.  Co.  . .  Vice-Pres. 

Vice-Pres.                                                                                  New  York  (Effective  Jan.  1) 

H.  B.  Hankinson The  Star  Rubber  Co..  Inc.,  Akron.  Ohio Same   Company    Gen.  Sales  Mgr. 

Ass't  to  Gen.  Mgr. 
R.  E.  Smith Witte  Engine  Works,  Kansas  City,  Mo J.  0.  Young  Adv.  Agcy.  . .  .  Acc't  Executive 

Adv.  Mgr.                                                                                 Kansas  City 
L.   A.  Weary "Liberty,"   Western  Staff,   Detroit Same   Company    Ass't   Western  Mgr.,   Detroit 

E.  T.  Strong Buick  Motor  Co.,  Flint,  Mich Same  Company    Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 

Gen.  Sales  Mgr. 

D.  A.  Grubb The  Star  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  Akron,  Ohio, Resigned 

Gen.  Sales  Mgr. 
C.   B.   Durham Buick  Motor  Co.,  Flint,  Mich Same  Company   Vice-Pres. 

Ass't  Gen.  Mgr. 
Walter  M.  Sackett Karle  Lithographic  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y Same   Company    Vice-Pres.    in    Charge    Sale* 

Sales  Mgr.  &  Adv. 

E.  G.   Norwich Fuller  &  Smith.  Cleveland.  Prod.  Mgr "Time,"    Cleveland Prod.  Mgr. 

L.  W.  James Federal  Radio  Corp..  Buffalo.  N.  Y Same  Company   Ass't  to  Pres. 

Ass't  Sales  Mgr. 

J.   S.   Wilkinson Carnation   Milk  Products   Co..  Oconomowoc, Same   Company    Sales  Mgr. 

Wis.,  Ass't  to  Sales  Mgr. 


CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS 


Name  Address 

*  H.  J.  Heinz  Co Pittsbur 


Product 
Pa "Heinz  Rice  Flakes" . . 


Now  Advertising  Through 

Federal  Adv.  Agcy.,  New  York 

United   Radio   &   Electric    Corp Newark,    N.    J "Vreco"  Radio  Tubes    ..Street  &  Finney,  New  York 

The   Sebring   Pottery   Co Sebring,    Ohio    "Ivory  Porcelain" Edwards,  Ewing  &  Jones,  Inc.,  New  York 

China 

Tolley   Cake    Corp New  York  Cakes    C.  S.  Hallowell,  Inc.,  New  York 

Stuart   Products   Corp Chicago    Radio  Batteries   The  Conover-M'ooney  Co.,  Chicago 

The  Franceau  Shop   New  York   Women's  Clothing   The  Sacks  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City 

Caille   Motor  Co Detroit      Outboard  Motors    Fecheimer,   Frank   &   Spedden,   Inc.,   Detroit 

•Calkins  &  Holden,  Inc..  New  York,  will  continue  to  handle  the  advertising  for  the  other  Heinz  products. 
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line  for  line, 
dollar  for  dollar, 
copy  for  copy — 

the  most  productive  ad- 
vertising medium  in  the 
richest  market  in  the  world* 


ADVERTISING  LEADER  in  volume,  character  and  trustworthi- 
ness of  announcements — 27,423,489  lines  in  eleven  months,  1926, 
10,174,154  more  than  the  second  New  York  newspaper. 
CIRCULATION  LEADER  in  number  of  readers  average  daily 
and  Sunday  of  all  New  York  standard  sise  morning  newspapers, 
and  in  high  quality  of  readers,  of  all  newspapers.  Daily  net  paid 
sale  in  excess  of  370,000  copies.     Sundays  in  excess  of  625,000. 

Advertisers  who  wish  to  know  the  distribution  of  the  highest  quality  newspaper  circulation  in  the  New  York 
market  should  write  for  The  New  York  Times  sixteen-page  book  embracing  the  exclusive  data  covering  the 
New  York  market  which  appeared  in  the  volume  "A  Study  of  81  Principal  American  Markets."  The  work 
comprehensively  analyzes  the  New  York  market.  The  pages  of  statistical  matter  give  complete,  for  the  first 
time  in  simplified  form,  data  which  include  population,  number  of  families,  dwellings,  male  and  female 
buyers  fifteen  years  of  age  and  over,  number  of  automobiles,  retail  outlets  and  wholesale  firms  in  New  York 
City  and  the  300  towns  within  the  boundaries  of  the  metropolitan  area.  This  pamphlet  will  be  sent  without 
charge  to  any  advertiser  or  agent  upon   written   request.      Address   Advertising   Department,   The   New   York 
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CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS  (Continued) 

.Name  Address  Product  Now  Advertising   Through 

Johnson   &  Johnson New   Brunswick,   N.  J .  . .  Baby    Powder,    Baby. ...  George   Batten    Co.,  Inc.,   New   York 

Cream  and  Baby  Soap 
The  Enid  Mfg.  Co New  York    "Maiden  Form"  Under-. .  Arthur  Rosenberg  Co.,  New  York 

garments 
Maltop,  Inc Buffalo,  N.  Y "Toddy"  Malt    Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  New  York 

Chocolate 

Leihy   Candy   Co Los  Angeles,  Cal Candies    Lord  and  Thomas  &  Logan,  Los  Angeles 

Ranier   Brewing    Co San  Francisco,  Cal Beverages    Lord  and  Thomas  &  Logan,  Los  Angeles 

Lancaster  Mills    Clinton,   Mass Lancaster   Drapery    Frank  Seaman,  Inc.,  New  York 

Fabrics 

The  International  Paper  Co New    York    Paper    N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  New  York 

The  Hassler  Mfg.  Co Indianapolis,  Ind Shock  Absorbers   .  .■ J.  Walter  Thompson  Co,  Chicago 

The  Artistic   Lighting   Equipment. . .  .  Cleveland     Lighting    Equipment N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  New  York 

Ass'n 
Prometheus  Electric   Corp New  York "Prometheus"     Fred'k  A.  Spolane  Co.,  New  York 

Sterilizers 
Steiner  Mfg.  Co St.  Louis    Electric  Coffee  Mills   . . .  BrittGibbs,  St.  Louis 

&  Meat  Grinders 

Whiting  Leather  &  Belting  Co Long   Island  City Leather  Belting Wightman-Hicks,  Inc.,  New  York 

Marf  Machine  &  Die  Casting  Co Brooklyn,  N.  Y Die     Castings Wightman-Hicks,  Inc.,  New  York 

Hartol  Products   Co Newark,  N.  J Oil  Products   Wightman-Hicks,  Inc.,  New  York 

Concrete   Surface   Co New  York  City Treatment  for    Wightman-Hicks,  Inc.,  New  York 

Concrete 

Jerslid   Knitting    Co Neenah,  Wis Knitted    Underwear Olson  &  Enzinger.  Inc.,  Milwaukee 

First   Trust  &  Savings   Bank Akron,  Ohio Finance     Eddy  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Akron 

Production  Equipment  Co Findlay,    Ohio Metal   Working    Nichols-Evans   Co.,  Cleveland 

Machinery 

Chipman  Chemical  Engineering  Co. ..Bound   Brook,  N.  J "Atlas"   Weed  Killers. ..  Wilson  &  Bristol,  New  York 

The  Irish  &  Scottish  Linen  Damask. .  New    York    Table  Linen  Damask. . . .  The  Paul  Cornell  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Guild,  Inc. 

Smith  Bros.   &  McCormick Phila Finance     Charles  C.  Green  Adv.  Agcy.,  Inc.,  Phila. 

The  Brooklyn  Metal  Stamping  Corp. .  Brooklyn,  N.  Y Mechanical  Stampings. . .  Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  New  York 

&  Radio  Accessories 
H.  R.  Grant  Co Chicago     "Vertifile"    Filling Hurja-Johnson-Huwen,  Inc.,   Chicago 

System     for     Cuts     & 

Electros 

Anchor  Electric  Co Chicago    Shock  Absorbers Hurja-Johnson-Huwen,  Inc. 

The  Sesamee  Co Hartford,    Conn "Sesamee"  Keyless   Lyddon  &  Hanford  Co,  New  York 

Locks 

Freed-Eisemann    Radio    Corp Brooklyn,    N.   Y Radios    The  Paul  Cornell  Co,  Inc,  New  York 

De  Miracle  Chemical  Co New  York   "De  Miracle"  Liquid M.  P.  Gould  Co,  New  York  City 

Depilatory 

Superior   Sheet  Steel   Co Canton.   Ohio Sheet  Steel    The  Robbins  &  Pearson  Co,  Columbus,  O. 

The  Lever  Bros.  Co Cambridge,    Mass "Lifebuoy  Soap" Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc,  New  York  City 

Missouri  State  Life  Insurance  Co ....  St.  Louis,  Mo Life  Insurance H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons,  Inc,  St.  Louis 

Detroit  Testing  Laboratory Detroit    Industrial    Engineering .  .  Philip  C.  Pack,  Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 

Smokers   Products,   Inc Newark,  N.  J "One-Up"   Tobacco The   Sacks   Co,  Inc,  New  York 

Case 

The  M'oline  Implement  Co Moline,  111 Farm   Machines Charles  Daniel   Frey  Adv.,  Inc,  Chicago 

Illinois   Cosmetic   Co Chicago     "II    Cosmet"    Toilet A.  R.  Johnson  Organization,  Chicago 

Requisites 

J.  S.  &  J.  F.  String,  Inc Newark,  N.  J Oil  Heating  Systems A.  Engene  Michel  &  Staff,  New  York 

Nassau   Radio   Co Brooklyn,  N.  Y Radios    The  Gorman  Co  .  New  York 

B.   Fisher   &   Co New    York    "Hotel   Astor    Coffee" . . .  Picard.  Bradner  &  Brown,  Inc.,  New  York 

The  Cornell  Wood  Products  Co Chicago     "Cornell"  Wall  Board.  . .  Rick  &  Giltnane  Co.,  Chicago 

J.  D.  Shepard  Shoe  Co Chicago    Shoes     Frederick-Ellis  Co,  Inc,  Chicago 

The  Airkool  Sparkplug  Corp Miami,    Fla Sparkplugs     Campbell  Adv.  Agcy,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

The  Hanley   Co Bradford.    Pa Building   Brick    Lyddon  &  Hanford  Co,  New  York 

The  Capitol  Furniture  Co New    York    Furniture     The  Artwil  Co..  New  York 

Hydro-Centrifugals,    Inc ...New    York    Laundry     Equipment. ...  Evans,  Kip  &  Hackett,  Inc,  New  York 

E.  A.  Zatarain  &  Sons,  Inc New   Orleans    "Pa-Poose"     Cardials ....  Martin-Gessner  Adv.,  In.c,  New  Orleans 

Thurston-Helme,    Inc New  York   "Thurston's     Hand M.  P.  Gould  Co,  New  York 

Cream" 

Iron  Mountain  Mfg.  Co Chicago    "Zero-Zone"    J.  Walter  Thompson  Co. 

Refrigerators 

The  Erie  Malleable  Iron  Co Erie,    Pa Truck   Wheels    Paul  Teas,  Inc..  Cleveland 

(Van  Metal  Wheel  Div.) 

Swartout    Co Cleveland     Steam   Specialties    Paul  Teas,  Inc..  Cleveland 

France    Mfg.    Co Cleveland     Radio    &   Automobile. . .  The  Richardson-Briggs  Co,  Cleveland 

Battery   Chargers 
Pilot  Life  Insurance   Co Greensboro,  N.  C Insurance     Charles  W.  Hoyt  Co,  Inc,  New  York 

NEW  ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  AND  SERVICES,  ETC. 

The  York   Advertising 512  Fifth  Ave,  New  York Advertising     H.    H.    Creske,   Pres.;    H.    Everett.    \  ice- 

Corp.  Pres.;  M.  Freund,  Sec'y  and  D.  Davidson. 

Treas. 
Fawn-Art    Studios    Cleveland.    Ohio    Commercial  Art Richard  E.  Fawn,  Norman  V.  Wagner  S 

John  J.  Engeman 
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roLunraia 

The     Largest     Catholic     Magazine    in    the    World 

416,593 

or  55%  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
Families  Own  Their  Homes 

454,465 

of  60%  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
Families  Own  Automobiles 


HOME 

DELIVERED 

AND 

WHOLE 

FAMILY 

INFLUENCE 


Returns   from  a  questionnaire  mailed 

to  subscribers  show  that  COLUMBIA 

has  more  than  two  and  one-half  mil- 

lion readers,  grouped 

thus : — 

Men 

1,197,288 

Women 

1,047,627 

Boys  under  18 

189,076 

Girls  under  18 

185,077 

TOTAL 

2,619,068 

The  Knights 

of 

Columbus 

Publish,  print  and   circulate   COLUMBIA    from 
their  own  printing  plant  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut 


Net  Paid 
Circulation 


748,305 


Member 
A.B.C. 


Twelve  months  average,  ended  June  30th,  1926 


^ 


Eastern   Office 

D.    J.   Gillespie,  Adv.   llir. 

25    W.    43rd    St. 

New    York 


Western    Office 

J.    F.    Jenkins,    Western    Mg 

134   S.    La    Salle   St. 

Chicago 
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NEW  ADVERTISING  AGENCIES   AND  SERVICES,  ETC.   (Continued) 

Chute-Winberc-Johnson,    Inc.  Chicago     Direct  Mail    L.  E.  Chute,  Pres. ;  P.  A.  Johnson,  Vice- 

Service  Pres.  &  S.  Winherc,  Treas. 

The  Tri-City  Letter  Service . .  Davenport,   Iowa    Letter  Service   T.  E.  Hoagland 

The  Paul  Cornell  Co.,  Inc.   .  .  28  W.  44th  St.,  New  York Advertising    Paul    Cornell,    Pres.;    N.    M.    Markwell, 

Vice-Pres.;  A.  B.  Stamford,  Sec'y;   M. 

R.  Goldsmith,  Treas. 
Truman  G.  Brooke 724  Baker  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn Advertising  Service.  Truman  G.  Brooke 

PUBLICATION  CHANGES  AND  APPOINTMENTS 

"Film  Fun,"  New  York   Has  been   sold  to   George  T.   Delacorte,  Jr.,  owner   of   the   Dell   Fiction   Group   and 

"Famous  Story  Magazine." 

"Mail,"  Charleroi,  Pa Has  appointed  Lindenstein-Kimball,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh  and  New  York,  as  its  National 

Advertising  Representative. 

"Long  Island  Press,"  Jamaica,  L.  I Has    been    purchased    from    B.    Marvin    by    the    owners    of    the    "Staats-Zeitung    und 

Herold,"  New  York,  and  W.  Hoffmann,  former  business  manager. 

"Daily  Journal,"   Kirksville.   Mo Has  suspended  publication. 

"News"  and  the  "Journal,"  Daytona  Beach,.  ...  Have    consolidated.      They    will    continue    publication    under    their    own    names    as 
Fla.  afternoon  and  morning  papers  respectively.     The  Sunday  edition  will  be  known 

as  the  "News-Journal." 

"Popular  Radio,"  New  York    Will  take  over  the  management  of  its  own  advertising  department   (Effective  February 

issue).  The  eastern  advertising  department  will  be  located  at  its  publication 
office,  627  West  43d  St.,  New  York,  and  the  western  advertising  department  con 
tinues  at  225  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

The  "Iowa  Homestead,"  Des  Moines,  and  the..  Have  appointed  C.  A.  Cour,  as  their  St.  Louis  Advertising  Representative. 
"Wisconsin   Farmer,"  Madison 

"News."  San  Jose,   Cal Appoints  Conger  &  Moody.  San   Francisco  and   Los  Angeles,  as  its   National   Adver- 
tising Representative. 

"Telegram"   and   "Herald."   Chippewa Have  consolidated  into  the  "Herald-Telegram." 

Falls,  Wis. 

"Morning   Herald,"   Clearwater,   Fla Has  been  purchased  by  Frank  Pulver,  president  of  the  "Daily  News,"  St.  Petersburg. 

"Morning    News,"   Savannah,   Ga Has  been  sold  to  H.  J.  Jenkins,  who  has  purchased  the  stock  of  the  late  Frank  G.  Bell. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Grace  &  Holliday,  Detroit    Will  open  a  New  York  office  with  O.  R.  Hardwell  in  charge 

"Journal  of  Electricity,"  San  Francisco   Name  changed  to  "Electrical  West."      (Effective  Jan.  1) 

The  Honig-Cooper  Co.,  San  Francisco Has  opened  a  Los  Angeles  office,  with  A.  R.  Pearson  in  charge. 

Outdoor   Advertising    Agcy.   of   America, Has  opened  a  Cleveland  office  with  A.  Friedman  in  charge. 

Inc.,  New  York 
Onyx  Hosiery  Co.,  New  York  and  the Will  merge;  the  latter  company  purchasing  the  assets  of  the  former. 

Gotham  Silk  Hosiery  Co.,  New  York 

"Salida   Record,"  Salida,   Colorado Mentioned  in  last  issue  as  having  suspended  publication.    This  was  an  error,  as  it  has 

been  in  continuous  circulation  since  its  inception  in  1882. 
"Keystone    Catalog,    Coal    Edition," Name  changed  to  the  "Keystone  Coal  Mining  Catalog." 

(McGraw-Hill  publication) 
"The  Coal   Catalog"    Name  changed  to  the  "Keystone  Coal  Buyers  Catalog." 

(McGraw-Hill  publication) 
The  Acme  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Cadillac,  Mich...  Has  purchased  the  United  Motors  Products  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. 
The   Commerce  Motor  Truck   Co.,    Has  acquired  the  capital  stock  of  Service  Motors,  Inc.,  Wabash,  Ind. 

Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

"Rod  &  Gun,"  Woodstock.  Ont Name  changed  to  "Rod  &  Gun  and  Canadian  Silver  Fox  News." 

The  Aetna  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Warren,. ..  Have  been  merged  into  the  Aetna  Standard  Engineering  Company. 

Ohio,    and     the    Standard    Engineering    Co., 

Ellwood,  Pa. 

The   India   Alkali   Works,   Boston Name  changed  to  The  Savogran  Company. 

The  Harris  Automatic   Press   Co., Has  purchased  the   Seybold   Machine   Company,   Dayton,   and   the   Premier   &   Potter 

Cleveland,  Ohio  Press    Co.,  Inc.,   New   York.     The   new    concern   will   be   known   as   the    Harris- 

Seybold-Potter  Co.     This  purchase  does  not  affect  the  sales  and  service  policies 
of  the  three  companies  or  the  design  and  equipment  of  their  machines. 
E.  Laurence  &  Co.,  Chicago Name  changed  to  "Gets-It,"  Inc. 

CHANGES  IN  ADDRESSES 

Advertising  Agencies  and  Services,  Publications,  etc. 
Name                                                 Business                                        From  To 

Harold  D.  Menken Advertising   1182  Broadway,  New  York 67  West  44th  St.,  New  York 

DEATHS 

Name  Position  Company  Date 

Robert  E.  Fithian    General   Manager    The  Evening  News  Co.,  Bridgeton.  N.  J Nov.  25,  1926 

Charles  W.  Allen Former  President Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston   Nov.  29,  1926 

E.   W.   Durkee President    E.  R.  Durkee  &  Co.,  New  York Dec.  9,  1926 

Reuben   Brooks    Founder    Russia   Cement   Co.,   Gloucester,  Mass Dec.   10,   1926 

E.  M.  Taylor President    Diamond  State  Fibre  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Pa Dec.  10,  1926 
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$1,000  A  Year— And  The  Digest 


<T\/*0  fact  is  of  greater  interest 
U  V  to  us  than  that  1%  of  The 
Digest's  total  circulation,  or  14,- 
050  families,  have  annual  in- 
comes of  $1000  or  less! 

<J  One  thousand  dollars  which 
must  be  made  somehow  to  cover 
rent,  food,  clothing,  doctor  bills 
— and  the  numerous  other  ex- 
penditures which  make  their 
unheralded  appearance  during 
any  twelve  months  of  a  life-time. 
Yet  from  their  slender  purse 
these  families  set  aside  $4.00 
each  year  to  insure  the  weekly 
visits  of  The  Literary  Digest  to 
their  homes. 

•I  Other  things  may  wait.  Lux- 
uries may  be  postponed.  But 
never  must  be  overlooked  the 
necessity  of  keeping  well  in- 
formed and  mentally  awake. 

<I  The  Digest  is  edited  solely  for 
alert   people   at   every   income 


level.  The  fact  that  the  largest 
percentage  of  its  subscribers 
are  men  and  women  in  the 
higher  income  levels  does  not 
mean  that  it  is  a  magazine  for 
the  wealthy.* 

*I  In  building  up  a  great  cir- 
culation of  1,400,000  copies  per 
week,  we  welcome  as  a  sub- 
scriber anyone,  from  any  walk 
in  life,  for  the  size  of  their  in- 
come is,  after  all,  unimportant. 

•I  What  is  of  immense  impor- 
tance is  that,  at  every  income 
level,  the  alert  form  that  great 
cross-section  of  our  population 
who  mold  public  opinion. 

<I  Readers  of  The  Literary 
Digest  have  great  influence  in 
their  own  communities,  and  they 
and  their  kind  determine  what 
the  rest  of  us  will  eat,  wear  and 
do. 
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*The  Literary  Digest  is  credited  with  covering  39.8%  of  all  the  families  with  $10,000 
comes  and  over  and  is  credited  also  with  reaching  19c/r   of  all  the  families  in  the 
nited  States   having  an   income   of  from   $5,000  to   $10,000.        In   the   income   class 
$2,000  to  $5,000  there  are  661,755  families  reading  The  Digest. 
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Think  of  any  kind  of  build- 
ing construction  —  homes, 
hotels,  or  public  buildings; 
highways,  viaducts  or  dams; 
stadiums,  subways  or  side- 
walks— and  you  think  of 
the  field  that  the  building 
supply  dealer  serves. 


Think  of  any  material  or 
supply  that  goes  into  either 
the  construction  or  main- 
tenance of  any  such  proj- 
ects and  you  think  of  a 
material  or  supply  that 
building  supply  dealers 
handle. 
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Think  of  the  receiving  yards 
and  the  handling  equip- 
ment— the  acres  of  valu- 
able grounds,  railroad  sid- 
ings, silos,  hoppers,  bins, 
cranes  and  an  ever  increas- 
ing fleet  of  trucks  —  and 
you  think  of  the  plant  and 
equipment  of  a  building 
supply  dealer. 


Whethe 


nothing  that  goes 


of  any  kind  of  building  or  whether 
you  sell  a  piece  of  machinery  that 
can  be  profitably  used  in  the  hand- 
ling or  distribution  of  building  sup- 
plies. Building  Supply  News  can  help 
you  with  your  selling  problem  for  it 
thoroughly  covers  the  field  of  build- 
ing   supply    dealers. 

Write     for     Merchandising     and 
Equipment    Surveys 

Industrial     Publications.     Inc. 

407    South    Dearborn    Street 

CHICAGO 

New   York  Cleveland 

Member; 


A.    B.    C.   and   A.    B.    P. 


of  the  Building  Industry" 


ISJEll'S  and   comment    about   The    Chicago   Tribune,    zone 
v.  marketing,  advertising,  and  Chicagoland  ....  prepared  by 
the  Chicago  Tribune  Business  Survey. 


eWorld's  Qreatest 


Another  President  on 
Advertising 

"With  public  sentiment,  nothing  can  fail;  without 
it,  nothing  can  succeed.  Consequently  he  who 
molds  public  sentiment  goes  deeper  than  he  who 
enacts  statutes  or  pronounces  decisions. 

Abraham  Lincoln 


Poetry   and   Whiskers 

OOME  day-to-day  philosopher  remarked 
that  there  are  no  yesterdays  in  the  newspaper 
business.  And  added:  "And  no  tomorrows." 
The  city  editor  cleans  the  spike  on  his  desk 
before  he  starts  for  home.  Today's  mail  is 
old  stuff  when  the  "dog  watch"  says  good 
morning  to  his  8  A.  M.  relief  and  good  night 
to  the  watchman. 

But  the  demise  of  newspaper  effort  is  not 
always  so  sudden.  There  is  a  lot  of  humor  and 
verse  in  the  daily  column  of  Richard  Henry 
Little  (officially  known  asR.H.L.)which  refuses 
sudden  death.  For  years  choice  bits  found 
only  a  refuge  in  readers'  scrap  books.  But 
now  these  quips  and  quirks  are  published 
annually  in  the  Line  Book  (from  A  Line  O' 
Type  Or  Two.)  Last  year  162,000  Tribune 
readers  bought  these  books  in  Chicago.  This 
year's  Line  Book  comes  out  the  first  week  in 
December.  Chicago  now  associates  it  with 
Christmas.  The  print  order  is  300,000  copies. 

Dick  Little  is  a  veteran  newspaper  writer. 
The  accompanying  picture  was  taken  when  he 
was  a  Japanese  prisoner — captured  with  other 


Public  Sentiment. .  .Poetry  and  Whiskers.  . . 
Experience.  .  .Slumber  Parties.  .  .  Growth. . 
Nationalitis  Deferred Mussolini 


war  correspondents  in  the  Jap-Russian  war. 
A  Jap  soldier  had  charge  of  the  correspondents 
— about  a  score  of  all  nationalities.  Each  day 
the  Jap  lined  up  his  prisoners  and  counted 
them.  After  being  checked  at  one  end  of  the  line, 
Dick  would  duck  around  in  back  and  get  counted 
again.  The  Jap,  with  one  too  many  prisoners, 
counted  the  second  time,  and  Dick  would  slip 
back  to  his  original  position  and  the  Jap  would 
have  one  too  few.  Then  he  called  his  sergeant, 
who  always  found  the  requisite  number  and 
spoke  as  sergeants  sometimes  do  to  their  in- 
feriors. Eventually  the  Jap  soldier  was  re- 
moved.   It  was  called  a  nervous  breakdown. 


Newspaper 


our  merchandise.  So  far  this  year  our  dealers 
have  spent  $18,942  advertising  our  lines  and 
hooking  up  their  advertising  with  our  cam- 
paign in  The  Chicago  Tribune. 

"One  dealer  reports  that,  hooking  up  with 
our  Chicago  Tribune  advertising,  he  sold  177 
springs.  A  Quincy  dealer  sold  75  springs  in  a 
week.  In  Jacksonville,  our  dealer  sold  145 
springs  in  a  week.  Our  Duluth  dealer  sold  204 
spring  in  a  week. 

"We  are  wholly  sold  on  The  Tribune.  We 
know  we  are  getting  reader  interest,  although 
our  connection  with  The  Tribune  is  only  8 
months  old." 

The  Sunday  Tribune  was  the  only 
publication  used 

The  Union  Bed  and  Spring  Company  use 
full  pages  in  the  Rotogravure  Magazine 
once  a  month. 

If  you  want  further  details  of  this  advertis- 
ing success,  write  us. 

*     *     * 

Growth 

"Grow  with  The  Chicago  Tribune  in 
1926,"  we  suggested  a  year  ago.  Tribune  ad- 
vertising gain  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1926 
was  nearly  7,000  columns — greater  than  the 
gain  of  any  other  Chicago  newspaper. 
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HERE  is  the  lamest  crowd  ever  assembled  at  a  football  game— more  than  110.000  at  tin 

ARMY-NAVY  battle  at  Soldier's  Field.  Chicago.    Multiply  this  crowd  by  TEN  and 

you'll  have  some  idea  of  the  Sunday  Tribune  circulation.   SEVEN 

times  this  crowd  is  the  Daily  Tribune  circulation. 


In  Which  a  53  Year-Old  Company 

Increases  Sales  77  Per  Cent 

With  Half  a  Campaign 

Ahter  53  years  of  business  without  adver- 
tising, The  Union  Bed  and  Spring  Com- 
pany (Masterpiece  Springs)  accepted  a  plan 
presented  by  The  Chicago  Tribune.  A.  M. 
Steele,  sales  manager,  tells  the  story: 

"Between  April  4th,  the  first  appearance 
of  our  advertising,  and  October  1st,  we  se- 
i  ured  380  new  accounts  in  The  Tribune 
Territory.  (As  most  dealers  are  exclusive 
in  a  town,  it  means  the  opening  up  of  nearly 
380  new  towns  in  the  territory.)    On   the 


strength  of  our  cam- 
paign, we  have  gone 
into  Nebraska, Ohio  and 
Missouri  and  opened 
up  100  new  accounts. 

"We  have  increased 
the  business  of  our  spring 
department  77  per  cent. 
We  believe  that  by  the 
end  of  the  year  it  will  be 
greater. 

"We  have  run  328 
special  sales.  Last  year 
our  dealers  spent  less 
than    $500    advertising 


NATIONALITIS— Deferred 

A  young  electrical  engineer 

persuaded  the  bankers  to  let  him  take 
overthe  business,  which  then  was  doing 
an  annual  volume  of  §400,000,  says 
Sales  Management. 

"When  I  first  took  charge  of  this 
business,"  the  young  engineer  re- 
marked, "I  saw  that  we  were  selling 
paint  over  a  large  territory  for  such  a 
small  concern.  My  plans  were  to 
strengthen  our  business  right  here  in 
Kansas  City  first,  then  gradually  to 
take  up  the  slack  in  our  sales  and  dis- 
tribution in  an  ever-widening  territory. 
Instead  of  trying  to  cover  more  terri- 
tory, we  concentrated  on  our  home 
market  first." 

The  annual  volume  has  increased 
from  $400,000  to  $4,500,000.  And  the 
company  hasn't  yet  reached  the  stage 
where  it  can  profitably  sell  in  a  territory 
as  large  as  when  its  volume  was  $4011,(100 
and  the  bankers  took  over  the  business. 


W-G-N,  The  Tribune's   Radio   Station,  can 
now  put  another   Feather  in   its  Cap.     1  he  i 
voice  of  Mussolini,  Europe's  Stormy  Petrel,  j 
was  heard  in  America  for  the  first  time  on 
December  14th.    The  lads  at  W-G-N  asked  I 
the  Tribune's  Rome  correspondent  to  arrans 
with  11  Duce  for  an  exclusive  message  to  the 
Americans,  the  Victor  people  obliged  with  a  ■ 
recordof  the  talk  andW-G-Nput  it  on  the  air 

Pop  Toop. 
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"A   Son   of  the   Bowery",   George   H.    Poran    Company 
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In  this  issue: 
"Now  for  Next  Christmas"  By  Kenneth  M.  Goode;  "Mistakes  You  Manu- 
facturers Make  in  Expanding  Markets";  "This  Matter  of  the  Cash  Discount"; 
"America  Takes  to  the  Road"  By  James  M.  Campbell;    "Art  versus  Adver- 
tising" By  E.  T.  Gundlach;    "The  Architect  Says  O.  K."  By  N.  Krichbaum 
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The  Dotted  Line 

symbolizes  the  sale.  Dot- 
ted line  results  from  ad- 
vertising are  those  that 
bring  customers  into  the 
store  and  up  to  the 
counter  to  ask  for  your 
goods. 


The  tips  in  this  book  will  aid  the 
advertiser  to  win  the  Chicago  Market 

No  matter  what  you  are  selling  you  can  be  well  advised  by 
Chicago's  retail  space  buyers.  They  are  interested  in  "dotted 
line"  results  ....  in  cash  sales  from  every  line  of  advertising. 


CHICAGO'S  "Loop"  is  the  greatest  re- 
tail market  in  the  world  .  .  .  no- 
where else  can  be  found  concentration  of 
such  volume   .    .    .   $275,000,000  yearly. 

If  there  are  any  short-cuts  to  success  in 
a  market,  certainly  the  retail  merchants 
know  them. 

It  is  most  significant  that  department 
stores  in  Chicago,  whether  in  the  "Loop" 
or  in  outlying  districts,  depend  more  on 
The  Daily  News  than  on  any  other  Chi- 
cago paper  to  move  merchandise. 

In  the  first  eleven  months  of  1926  more 
than  40%  of  all  the  department  store  line- 
age used  in  Chicago  papers,  daily  and 
Sunday,  appeared  in  The  Daily  News  .  .  . 
MORJE  THAN  TWICE  the  volume  any 
other  daily  or  Sunday  paper  carried. 


Why  is  The  Daily  News  so  important  a 
factor  in  selling  goods  in  Chicago?  What 
conditions  exist  to  justify  this  over- 
whelming  preference   of   retail   merchants? 

Write  Today  for  the  Answer 

This  significant  book,  "The  Dotted  Line," 
gives  a  dramatic  and  timely  picture  of  the 
advertising  and  merchandising  situation  in 
Chicago.  If  you  are  selling  or  plan  to  sell 
goods  in  Chicago,  you  can  benefit  by  know- 
ing the  methods  used  by  those  who  are  al- 
ready successful.  A  copy  will  be  sent  free 
to  business  executives  who  write  for  it  on 
their  business  stationery.  Address  The 
Daily  News,  15  North  Wells  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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-that  lurk  in  your  JMOTOR 

•  •  •  HEAT  and  FRICTION  •  •  • 


Xx.  No  moiot  is  safe  from  them.  There 
is  no  victim  they  prefer  to  an  innocent, 

month-old  motor— unless  it  be  in  elderly 
motor  on  the  shady  side  of  fifty  thousand 
miles.  Pampered  limousines, mud- freckled 
roadsters,  giant  trucks — all  are  fair  prey 
for  those  two.  And  they  work  so  quietly. 


destructive  heat  and  friction. 

But  the  oil  film  nst!f  is  subjected  to 

searing,    scorching  heat  —  and  tearing, 
grinding  fnaion. 


■  raise 


>  longer  the  cool,  gleaming  liquid 
that  you  see  poured  into  your  crankcase. 
Only  a  thin  pint  of  the  oil  actually  holds 
the  fighting  line.  Thisfilmcovcrsall  the 
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ark  of  destruction. 


in  studying  not  oils  alone,  but  oiVfilm. 
Finally  they  perfected,  in  VeedoL  an  oil 


In  fasr  increasing  thousands,  car  own- 
ers are  learning  that  the  Veedol  "film  of 


tankcase  drained  and  refilled  with  thecor- 
:ct  Veedol  oil  for  your  particular  motor. 
Tide  Water  CU  Sales  Corporation,  11 

Iroadway,  New  York.  Branches  or  ware- 


An  advertisement  prepared  for  the  Tide  Water  Oil  Sales  Corporation 

Advertising's   best   sellers 


The  man  in  the  street  doesn't  get  excited 
about  philosophy,  But  call  it  "The  Story  of 
Philosophy."  people  it  with  human,  lively 
characters  and  you  have — a  best  seller. 

The  man  in  the  street  doesn't  give  a  thought 
to  bacteriologists.  But  call  them  "Microbe 
Hunters,"  make  them  adventurers,  and  you 
have — a  best  seller. 

The  man  in  the  street  doesn't  care  about 
biology.  But  call  it  "Why  We  Behave  Like 
Human  Beings,"  write  it  in  popular  newspaper 
fashion,  and  you  have — a  best  seller. 


The  man  in  the  car  doesn't  think  about 
motor  oil.  But  call  it  the  "Film  of  Protec 
tion,"  write  it  as  a  mystery  story,  and  you 
have — a  best  seller. 

To  interested  executives  we  will  gladly  send 
notable  examples  of  advertising  that  has  sue 
ceeded  in  lifting  difficult  subjects  out  of  the 
welter  of  mediocrity,  and  has  turned  them  into 
— best  sellers. 

Joseph  Richards  Company,  Inc.,  253  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Richards 


FACTS    FIRST 


THEN    ADVERTISING 
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ike  JANUS,  who  could  look  before  and  after,  we,  of 
The  Indianapolis  News,  look  back  with  pride  at  57 
years  of  conspicuous  achievement — and  forward,  hum' 
ble  before  the  challenge  of  our  past.  And  it  is  a 
challenge,  to  have  been  for  half  a  century,  in  the 
twentyfirst  city,  one  of  the  first  newspapers  in  the 
brilliant  company  of  America's  great  journals. 
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Everybody's  Business 

By  Floyd  W.  Parsons 


THE  old  year  is  pass- 
ing out  in  a  blaze  of 
glory.  It  has  brought 
us  some  trials  and  tribula- 
tions, but  no  major  calam- 
ity. Leading  economists 
and  business  advisers  who 
charge  stiff  prices  for  their 
opinions  warned  us  at  the 
beginning  of  1926  that  we 
were  entering  a  period  of 
readjustment.  There  was 
to  be  a  slowing  down  of  ac- 
tivity. 

Much  to  the  •  surprise  of 
many,  and  to  none  more 
than  to  myself,  production 
in  most  lines  has  been 
maintained  at  a  high  level. 
The  reviews  of  the  year, 
soon  to  appear,  will  be 
unanimous  in  the  declara- 
tion that  it  was  a  time  of 
record  industrial  achieve- 
ment. People  are  less  fear- 
ful of  the  future  now  than 
they    were    eight    or    nine 

months  ago.  We  are  told  that  money  is  plentiful,  in- 
terest rates  are  relatively  low  and  the  inventory  posi- 
tion is  sound.  Bank  savings  continue  to  grow  and 
wages  are  high.  This  means  good  purchasing  power. 
Labor  difficulties  are  at  the  lowest  point  in  years,  and 
living  costs  are  slowly  returning  to  a  normal  plane. 

Things  that  are  scheduled  to  happen  and  then  fail  to 
occur  soon  lose  their  terrors.  When  the  stock  market 
took  a  tumble  last  spring,  confidence  quickly  disap- 
peared and  the  atmosphere  assumed  a  bluish  tinge. 
Underlying  conditions  were  as  good  then  as  they  are 
now.  When  we  get  another  slump  in  the  stock  market, 
the  same  flood  of  pessimism  will  be  let  loose.  It  has 
always  been  so  and  nothing  has  happened  to  change 
the  situation. 

We  are  not  through  with  business  cycles.  No  one  is 
going  to  ring  a  bell  to  notify  us  when  the  crest  of 
prosperity  has  been  reached.  Each  setback  that  has 
come  in  our  industrial  life  has  started  when  nearly 
everyone  was  optimistic.  In  the  beginning  of  the  down- 
ward slide  we  are  always  informed  that  we  are  wit- 
nessing a  purely  temporary  recession  that  will 
strengthen  the  situation.  After  a  few  months  have 
passed  the  people  who  could  see  no  clouds  in  the  sky 
are  ready  to  declare  that  the  sun  will  never  shine  again. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  all  of  this.  It  is  a  condi- 
tion that  is  founded  in  human  nature,  and  discloses  two 
predominant  traits:  First  is  the  ease  with  which  we 
forget  the  lessons  of  yesterday;  and  second  is  the  speed 
with  which  we  can  descend  from  the  heights  of  hope 
to  the  depths  of  despair.  Some  day  this  may  be  cor- 
rected, but  it  will  be  through  education,  not  legislation. 
We  may  have  succeeded  somewhat  in  flattening  out 
the  business  curve,  but  we  will  still  find  it  has  its  peaks 
and  valleys. 

In  our  country  today  are  two  great  forces  fighting 
for  control.  One  earnestly  suggests  caution.  The 
other  urges  that  we  "let  'er  go."     The  first  force  de- 


Courtesy  Illinois   Steel  Co. 


pends  on  the  profits  of  pro- 
duction; the  second  lives  on 
speculation.  Number  one 
praises  a  policy  of  hand-to- 
mouth  buying.  Number 
two  says,  "Let's  have  an 
old-fashioned  boom.  We  are 
the  richest  nation  on  earth 
and  there's  millions  to  be 
made.  Build  up  inventories, 
pack  the  warehouses  and 
load  the  shelves.  Stocks 
will  soar.  Why  be  content 
with  six  dollar  dividends 
when  you  can  make  sixty 
point  profits?" 

The  conservatives  have 
held  the  reins  recently,  and 
1927  starts  with  this  ele- 
ment still  in  the  saddle.  If 
tKey  continue  to  exercise  a 
a  guiding  hand,  the  country 
can  carry  through  neces- 
sary readjustments  without 
causing  much  distress  to 
business.  But  no  one  should 
be  deceived  into  believing 
that  industry  has  a  clear  road  ahead  with  no  obstacles 
to  surmount.  Presidents  of  great  corporations  and 
leaders  in  all  lines  of  activity  are  predicting  another 
year  of  record  production.  The  Harvard  Economic 
Service  says,  "Indeed — so  far  as  one  can  now  see — 
a  rapid  tightening  of  money  rates,  such  as  would  cause 
a  major  decline  in  either  security  or  commodity  mar- 
kets, is  improbable  during  the  whole  of  next  year."  It 
is  conservative  to  say  that  ninety  per  cent  of  our  big 
men,  including  those  of  influence  in  the  banking  field, 
are  now  optimistic.  Precisely  this  kind  of  a  condition 
has  existed  many  times  in  the  past  just  prior  to  a 
business  slump. 

And  from  this  I  do  not  want  anyone  to  infer  that  I 
am  heralding  a  coming  depression.  My  idea  is  that 
the  only  way  we  can  perpetuate  prosperity,  as  the 
situation  stands  today,  is  to  keep  stressing  the  im- 
portance of  exercising  caution.  We  are  lost  the  mo- 
ment we  come  to  believe  that  no  dangers  threaten. 
There  are  many  things  we  cannot  control  or  stabilize. 
Agricultural  prices  are  entirely  out  of  line  with  in- 
dustrial prices.  There  is  more  than  a  normal  seasonal 
reduction  of  output  in  the  automobile  industry.  Build- 
ing construction  continues  to  slow  down,  and  very  little 
improvement  is  being  evidenced  in  the  textile  business. 
We  are  not  near  the  end  of  the  decline  in  commodity 
prices.  Any  attempt  to  effect  a  downward  revision  of 
wage  rates  will  bring  us  innumerable  strikes.  Even  a 
slight  reduction  in  the  incomes  of  people  would  quickly 
disclose  the  serious  side  of  the  current  practice  of  in- 
stallment selling.  Mr.  Ford  may  stage  a  contest  for 
the  markets  that  powerful  automobile  interests  are  now 
seeking  to  control. 

We  have  an  opportunity  to  climb  slowly  and  surely 
to  the  highest  plane  of  living  that  civilization  has  ever 
reached.  But  we  will  not  get  there  by  entirely  dis- 
regarding the  danger  signals  that  demand  that  we  pro- 
ceed with  caution. 
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STONEWALL  JACKSON  won 
Q_J  many  an  engagement  over  armies 
much  larger  than  his  own — with  the 
surprise  attack.  Taken  unaware,  the 
bigger  army  was  first  confused,  then 
panic  stricken,  then  routed. 

More  than  one  maker  of  women's  shoes 
has  seen  his  business  move  into  other 
hands  because  he  had  eyes  that  saw  not. 
He  clung  to  the  idea  of  generations  that 
shoes  for  women  were  merely  footcover- 


The 

Surprise 

Attack 


ing  and  nothing  else.  He  was  not  pre- 
pared for  the  surprise  attack  of  manu- 
facturers who  saw  that  women's  shoes 
are  like  millinery,  that  women  want  to 
buy  not  leather  alone,  but  design,  color, 
style.     He  was  routed. 

Nation's  Business,  a  monthly  magazine 
for  business  men,  is  the  interpreter  of 
this  New  Control.  It  warns  of  surprise 
attacks.  It  helps  250,000  business  men 
look  ahead. 


NATIONS 
BUiWSSS 


Merle  Thorpe,  Editor 

Published  Monthly  at  Washington  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.  S. 
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1926  Building  Passes 

Record  Year  of  1925 

Figures  For  First  11  Months  $1,539,000  In 
Excess  of  Same  Period  Last  Year 

Building  activities  in  Birmingham  for  the  past  eleven  months  of  1926  were  $1,539,- 
247  in  advance  of  the  same  period  of  1925.— November  figures  this  year  were  $567,171 
ahead  of  November  last  year. 

October  this  year  was  in  excess  of  the  same  month  in  1925  over  $475,000.  Birming- 
ham was  one  of  the  sixteen  cites  shown  in  the  monthly  report  of  F.  W.  Dodge  Corpor- 
ation for  October  where  construction  projects  contracted  for  was  in  excess  of  $2,000,000 
and  whose  increase  over  October  1925  was  20  per  cent  or  more. 

$20,000,000   Development   Program    For    1927. 
New  Plants — Factory  Extensions — Municipal  Work 

This  addition  of  four  ovens  to  the  mill 
is  a  part  of  the  $10,000,000  building  pro- 
gram announced  last  December.  Today 
activity  seems  to  be  the  program  for  some 
time  to  come,  full  time  with  full  working 
force. 

As  Birmingham  is  not  dependent  upon 
cotton  for  her  prosperity  there  has  been 
no  appreciable  depression  felt  here — in- 
dustrial activities,  new  buildings  both  in 
factory  extensions,  apartments,  new  ho- 
tels, office  buildings,  and  new  homes  attest 
the  prosperity  in  the  Birmingham  District.. 


\ 


FAIRFIELD  STEEL  MILLS 
INCREASING  OUTPUT 

The  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad 
Company  started  fires  December  1  in 
three  of  the  four  open  hearth  furnaces  at 
the  Fairfield  Steel  Mills,  on  which  work 
was  begun  the  first  of  the  year,  and  the 
fourth  furnace  will  be  fired  January  1, 
1927. 

This  makes  seven  open  hearth  furnaces 
at  this  mill  in  operation  and  eight  in  all 
will  be  firing  by  January  1. 


Choose  Your  Market  Where  Active  Business  Conditions  Lower  Sales  Resistance. 
Industrial  Weekly  Payroll  Over  $4,300,000 

NET  PAID  CIRCULATION  NOW  IN  EXCESS  OF 


DAILY 


SUNDAY 

81,000  97,000 

®ie  iferamslram  Jfetxm 

The  South' s  Greatest  Newspaper 


\ 


NATIONAL   REPRESENTATIVES 

KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

Chicago  Boston 

J.  C.  HARRIS,  JR.,  Atlanta 
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in  Memphis/ 


great  newspapers 


in 


I  HERE'S  a  whale  of  an  evening 
paper  in  Memphis  now — two 
great  newspapers  in  one — a  con- 
solidation— that  of  The  News 
Scimitar  and  The  Memphis  Press 
on  November  16th,  1926. 

Now  you  can  cover  Memphis  and  the 
Memphis  territory  with  one  paper  at  one 
low  rate.  Concentrated  evening  circulation 
— more  city  circulation,  more  suburban  cir- 
culation than  ever  before  attained  by  any 
Memphis   newspaper. 

A  family  newspaper  that  appeals  to  all 
the  family.  A  newspaper  with  four  U.  P. 
wires.  Greatest  features.  Greatest  sport 
pages.  Complete  market  reports.  A  truly 
great  advertising  medium,  because  a  truly 
great  newspaper — one  of  the  great  news- 
papers of  the  advancing  South. 


I 


— of  Particular  Interest 

To 

Space  Buyers! 

Previous  to  the  consolidation 
of  The  Press  and  The  Scimitar 
you  had  to  use  two  evening  pa- 
pers to  covtr  rhlB  rich  Memphis 
territory.  On  a  111.(100  line  hasis 
they  cost  you  25  cents  per  line. 
Today  vou  cdn  reach  the  same 
people,  in  a 
greater  news- 
paper, at  the  low 
lint-  rate  of  


18! 


Your  "best  buy"  in  Memphis  is 


ittiitar 


A  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


National   Representatives:    Allied   Newspapers,  Inc.,  850  Park  Ave.,  New  York 
Chicago  Cleveland  Detroit 


Sua   Francisco 


Los   Augeles 
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Editor  in  Chief.  Past  President 
A.S.M.E.,  Past  Member  American 
Engineering  Council,  Chairman 
A.S.M.E.,  Boiler  Code  Committee, 
Chairman  A.S.M.E.  Power  Test 
Code  Committee.  Author  of  several 
Engineering  works.  Member  Nat. 
Assoc.  Stationary  Engineers — an 
outstanding  figure  in  the  industry. 
Editor  ot  POWER  for  37  years. 

A.  D.  Blake 

Associate  Editor  of  POWER  for 
15  years.  Graduate  Mechanical  En- 
gineer, 3  years  power  plant  con- 
struction experience — Member  A.S.- 
M.E., N.A.S.E..  Member  A.S.M.E., 
Sub-committee  on  Industrial  Power. 

C.  H.  Berry 

Associate  Editor.  Formerly  As- 
sistant Professor  Steam  Engineer- 
ing at  Cornell,  then  Technical  En- 
gineer of  Power  Plants,  Detroit 
Edison  Company.  Member  A.S.M.E. 
Power  Test  Codes  Committee, 
Chairman  A.S.M.E.  Sub-committee 
on  Steam  Turbines.  Member  Ameri- 
can Refractories  Institute. 

F.  A.  Annett 

Electrical  Editor.  Five  years  in- 
structor in  Electrical  Engineering, 
five  years  in  the  design,  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  electrical  ma- 
chinery, and  eleven  years  on 
POWER  Editorial  staff.  Member 
A.I.E.E.,  N.A.S.E.  and  Association 
Iron  and  Steel  Elec.  Engineers. 

L.  H.  Morrison 

Oil  Engine  Editor.  Graduate 
Mechanical  Engineer,  15  years  ex- 
perience in  design,  erection  and 
operation  of  oil  engines.  Sec.  Gas 
Power  Section  of  A.S.M.E..  Member 
N.A.S.E.  Author  authoritative  works 
on  oil  engines. 

P.  W.  Swain 

Associate  Editor.  Graduate  of 
both  Tale  and  Syracuse.  Instructor 
in  Power  Engineering  at  Tale  for 
two  years.  Chairman  Papers  Com- 
mittee of  American  Welding  Socie- 
ty, Chairman  Sub-committee  on 
bibliography  of  feed  water  investi- 
gation. A.S.M.E.  and  N.E.L  A. 
Member  N.A.S.E. 

A.  L.  Cole 

Three  years  of  design  experience, 
f  r  Z??r?  as  chief  engineer  of  a 
15.000  kw.  station.  Specializes  on 
boilers  and  powdered  fuel.  Member 
A.S.M.E. 

I     Thomas  Wilson 

Western  Editor.  Graduate  engi- 
neer, 20  years  practical  experience. 
Member  A.S.M.E.  and  Western  Soc 
of  Engineers.  Member  Executive 
A°.?\r?1itee.,  of  Chicago  Section 
A.S.M.E.     Member.  N.A.S.E. 

F.  L.  Beers 

Copy  Editor.  Member  of  POWER 
btaff  for  25  years  to  whose  hands 
all    copy    must    go    for    final    check 


Devoted  to  the  Power  Problems 
of  All  Industries 


Feb.  8,  1927 

is  the  date  of 
the  issue  which 
will  represent 
Power  and  its 
advertisers  at 

the  Chicago 
Power  Show 


Published 
at  10th  Ave.  and 


—  advise  us  early 
please  what  space 
to   reserve  for  you. 
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APPRECIATION 


Approaching  our  first 
New  Year,  we  of  Gotham 
gratefully  extend  ourap- 
preciation  and  thanks 
to  those  whose  encour- 
aging goodwill  and  gen- 
erous recognition  of  work 
well  done  have  made  our 
success  a  certainty  from 
the  day  of  our  opening, 
five  months  ago. 


The  GOTHAM  PHOTO-ENGRAVING  CO.,  Inc. 


229  West  28th  St. 


New  York  City 


Telephone:  Longacre  3595 
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Buffalo  the  Wonder  City  of  America 


Business  Is  Good 
In  Buffalo 

Due  to  its  diversified  industries  and  the  consequent 
steady  employment  Buffalo  is  having  a  satisfactory 
year  in  practically  all  lines.  The  Buffalo  Evening  News 
is  actively  participating   in  Buffalo's  business   growth. 

In  the  first  eleven  months  of  1926 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News  carried 

14,349,737  Lines 

Of  Paid  Advertising 

A  gain  of  876,068  lines  over  the  same  period  in  1925 


The  net  paid  circulation  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 
for  November  was 

148,088 

A  gain  of  12,320  over  November,  1925 
Cover  the  Buffalo  Market  with  the 

Buffalo  Evening  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 
Editor   and  Publisher 

Marbridge  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  KELLY-SMITH   CO.  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago,  111. 

Waterman  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass.  National  Representatives  Atlantic  Bldg.,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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_^  New  York  Sunday  News 

Rotogravure  _ 


>very  smart  space  buyer  knows  that  Roto- 
gravure with  1,400,000  plus  circulation,  at 

$2.50  per  agate  line,  one  time  rate 

$2.40  on  a  <y,ooo  line  or  13  insertion  contract 

is  a  bargain  counter  buy !  If  you  want  a  year  of  Roto- 
gravure advertising  at  the  usual  black-and-white  space 
cost  in  the  most  read  section  of  the  Sunday  newspaper 
with  the  largest  circulation  in  America — send  in  that 
contract  now! 

THE  B  NEWS 

T^ew  York's  'Picture  l^eivspaper 

Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  25  Park  Place,  New  York 
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Looking  back^ 
on  1927 

( twelve  months  from  now ) 

Tine some  progress cleaned 

up tough  sledding our  best 

year poor charge  it  off  to 

experience paid  eleven  cents  on 

the  dollar if  we  had  it  to  do 

over just  held  our  own 


As  sure  as  the  sun's  rising 
itself,  certain  sales  and  advertising  pro- 
grams are  going  to  succeed  in  1927.  And, 
just  as  surely,  certain  others  are  going  to 
fail  entirely  or  fall  short  of  their  full 
possibilities. 

Intensive  selling  to  the  consumer  as  well 
as  to  the  trade  will  call  for  more  and 
better  sales  literature,  brochures,  catalogs, 
leaflets  and  broadsides. 

No  job  of  printing  you  have  done  is  too 
small,  or  too  large,  to  deserve  the  splen- 
did, impressive  foundation  a  Cantine 
coated  paper  can  give  it. 

Specialization  since  1888  in  the  one  art  of 
paper  coating  has  made  possible  the  re- 
markable uniformity  of  Cantine  printing 
surfaces.  If  your  next  piece  of  sales 
matter  contains  sharply  detailed  halftone 


work,  specify  Ashokan  for  it.  If  the 
richness  of  soft-focus  reproduction  is  de- 
sired, use  Velvetone.  For  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  printing  and  folding  jobs,  Canfold 
will  prove  its  merit — eloquently! 

More  impressive  papers  for  more  im- 
pressive printing you'll  need  it  this 

year Cantine's  coated  papers. 


<_A  handsome  steel- engraved  certificate  is 
awarded  each  quarter  to  the  producers  of 
I  the  most  meritorious  job  of  printing  on  any  \ . 
Cantine  paper.  Write  for  details,  book  of 
sample  Cantine  papers  and  name  of  nearest 
distributor.  The  Aiartin  Cantine  Company, 
Dept.  ooo,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 


Cantute^ 


Canfold  Ashokan 


Esopus  Velvetone  LthoCIS 
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Reading  matter  seeks  its  own  level 


/F  you  would  know  what   kind  of 
people  read  a  magazine,  examine 
the  reading  matter  it  contains. 

CJFor  reading  matter  seeks  and  finds 
it  own  level — both  in  number  and  kind 
of  readers. 

1§  It  is  possible,  by  fast  pouring,  to  fill 
a  barrel  to  the  top,  even  when  the  bung 
is  open.  But  let  it  stand,  and  the  excess 
drains  off  steadily  until  the  water  is 
level  with  the  bung. 

•fit  is  possible,  by  widespread  and 
forceful  circulation  effort,  by  catching 
the  attention  of  different  groups  of 
people  through  novelty  and  variety,  to 
drag  in  temporarily  an  excess  of  read- 
ers. But  any  established  periodical 
which  is  developing  at  a  normal  pace 
will  have  as  the  vast  majority  of  its 
readers  only  those  whose  interests  and 
intellectual  capacity  are  level  with  the 
standards  of  its  reading  contents. 

<I  Whether  men  and  women  subscribe 
to  The  Literary  Digest  as  a  result  of 
advertisements  in  newspapers,  or  in  re- 
sponse to  a  letter  mailed  directly  to 
them  by  The  Digest,  in  sending  in  their 
subscription  they  demonstrate  their  re- 
sponsiveness to  the  printed  word. 

<JThe  Digest  has  for  thirty-six  years 
followed  the  same  plan  of  circulation 
promotion.     It  employs  no  direct  rep- 


resentatives. It  spends  $1,000,000  a 
year  for  advertisements  in  newspapers. 
It  send  circulars  several  times  a  year  to 
every  residence  telephone  subscriber 
and  to  other  large  lists — often  mailing 
20,000,000  circulars  at  one  time. 

<JThe  Digest  has  thus  drawn  unto  it- 
self 1,400,000  families  in  the  United 
States  who  know  that  they  want  the 
kind  of  paper  that  they  know  The 
Digest  to  be.  There  can  be  no  miscon- 
ception in  their  minds.  They  take  The 
Digest  because  they  need  it. 

CJThey  need  it  because  of  their  active 
interest  in  world  affairs.  From  the  in- 
trigues of  diplomacy  to  the  news  of  the 
sporting  world,  through  every  activity 
in  science,  exploration,  art,  religion, 
humor  and  politics,  The  Digest  re- 
ports the  intelligent  opinion  of  the 
world  press,  opinion  of  both  sides, 
gathered  from  more  than  5,000  news- 
papers and  periodicals.  There  can  be 
no  excuse  for  reading  it  save  the  keen 
desire  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times — 
the  moral  obligation  to  be  well-in- 
formed. 

«J  As  the  4,751,987  readers  in  1,400,000 
families  in  every  city  and  in  every  ham- 
let quietly  turn  the  pages  of  The 
Digest,  they  demonstrate  the  truth  of 
the  statement  that  reading  matter  seeks 
and  finds  its  level. 


The  Jiterarj  Digest 

Advertising  Offices:      NEW  YORK    .    BOSTON     .    DETROIT    .    CLEVELAND    .    CHIQ\GO 
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THE     TWO-WAY    FLOW    of 

BUSINESS     CURRENTS 

Dividends  of  any  company  are  not  paid  in  commodities  made  by 
that  company.  They  are  paid  in  dollars  that  can  come  from  only 
one  place — the  pocket  of  the  consumer.  He  opens  his  pocket  and 
pays  his  dollars  for  only  one  conceivable  reason — he  has  made  up 
his  mind  that  he  would  rather  have  the  service  of  these  certain 
commodities  than  the  continued  possession  of  his  money. 

That  is  all  a  very  obvious  way  of  stating  the  transaction  of 
buying  and  selling.  But  when  it  is  put  that  way  it  helps  to  make 
clear  a  point  that  is  sometimes  forgotten:  a  business  is  really  made 
up  of  two  currents,  or  streams,  flowing  in  opposite  directions.  The 
first  is  a  stream  of  products  flowing  out  from  the  factory  through 
distributors  to  users.  The  second  is  a  current  of  users'  dollars  flow- 
ing back  to  the  company  with  which  to  pay  its  operating  costs, 
material  bills,  and  dividends. 

The  speed  at  which  these  currents  flow,  and  their  volume, 
determine  the  success  of  a  business.  The  question  of  the  rate  of 
these  two  currents  and  their  volume  is  not  decided,  however,  by 
the  company  (although  it  can  do  a  great  deal  to  help  decide  it)  and 
it  cannot  be  decided  by  any  of  the  factors  who  distribute  the  goods. 
After  everything  else  has  been  said  the  fellow  that  really  counts  is 
the  man  out  of  whose  pocket  the  ultimate  dollar  comes.  If  you  can 
cause  him  and  millions  more  like  him  to  make  up  his  mind  for  a 
product,  good  business  results.  This  again  is  just  another  way  of 
saying  that  the  central  problem  of  the  sales  job  is  to  get  the  con- 
sumer to  make  up  his  mind. 


CALKINS  &  HOLDEN,  inc. 

247  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
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"A  n  attractive 
French  banquette 
is  used  here  in 
happy  contrast  to 
an  early  American 
desk." — From 
January  Delineator 


The  Quest  of  the 

Perfect  Interior 


Tt  is  amazing  how  many 
JL  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  American  women  are 
now  embarking  upon  that 
quest. 

Delineator  Interiors  is 
planned  to  help  them  on 
their  way.  In  the  January 
Delineator  there  are  four 
pages  devoted  to  harmoni- 
ous backgrounds  and  skill- 
ful arrangements. 


And  for  future  editorial 
use,  Delineator  Interiors 
has  almost  completed  its 
own  model  small  house  on 
the  15th  floor  of  the  But- 

terick  Building.  {Manufac- 
turers who  are  interested  are 
cordially  invited  to  call  and  see 
if] 

All  part  of  Delineator's 
constant  purpose,  you'll 
note — - 


to  further 
the  ^Art  of  Qractous  J^iving 

Delineator 

Established     1868 

THE     BUTTERICK     PUBLISHING    COMPANY 

S.  R.  LATSHAW,  President 
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AT  a  moment  when  our  country 
.  is  the  most  prosperous  in  the 
world  it  is  up  to  us  to  see  that  our 
luck  does  not  befuddle  our  senses. 
There  is  always  a  day  after.  With 
our  factories  expanding,  with  ma- 
chinery growing  more  efficient,  we 
are  making  our  production  ever 
larger.  What  will  become  of  it? 
Who  will  consume  it?  As  machin- 
ery is  developed  less  men  are 
needed  to  run  it,  and  less  men  issue 
forth  from  the  factory  gates  with 
payroll  in  hand  to  purchase  what 
they  have  produced.  Can  our  days 
of  plenty  continue  unless  we  cut 
out  waste  and  non-essentials,  de- 
velop "natural"  markets,  and  see 
that  employees  have  not  only  the 
means  but  also  the  time  and  in- 
clination to  become  the  necessary 
consumers  of  our  produce?  The 
problem  is  not  an  academic  one. 
In  "Now  for  NEXT  Christmas," 
Kenneth  M.  Goode  carefully  con- 
siders the  possible  solutions. 
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Originating  accounts 

Of  our  total  business,  65%  is 
with  clients  who  have  used  our 
service  from  the  very  start  of 
their  advertising  activities. 

Some  of  these  are  old  clients 
now;  some  are  more  recent 
connections.  But  old  or  new, 
we  take  pride  in  this  record. 
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Now  for  NEXT  Christmas 

What  Are  We  Going  to  Do  with  All  Our  Production  in  1927? 

By  Kenneth  M.  Goode 


"TT'S   only   a  week  from   Christ- 

I  mas  to  New  Year's,"  runs  the 
_1_  old   Russian   proverb,    "but   it's 
a  year  from  New  Year's  to  Christ- 
mas!"   Nineteen  hundred  twenty-six 
is  tucked  safely  between  the  covers 

of  history.     Its   bulging   Christmas    history  of  any  nation, 
stocking,    silken    sleek,    glints    high-        Here,  on  one  hand,  is  ample  money, 
lights   over   December's   golden   em-    The  United  States  today  holds  two- 
bers.     Now  for  1927 !     ___^________^^^____^__ 

To  win  a  champion- 
ship  in  any  sport   is 


•"The  cumulation  of 
these  forces."  says  Her- 
bert Hoover,  "has  in- 
creased our  national  effi- 
ciency to  a  degree  which 
I  hesitate  to  express  sta- 
tistically lest  we  appear 
to  exaggerate.  But  I 
might  observe  that,  by 
and  large,  while  we  have 
increased  our  population 
17  or  18  per  cent  in  a 
dozen  years,  we  have 
swelled  productivity  of 
the  nation  by  something 
like  30  or  35  per  cent. 
Our  farmers  produce  13 
per  cent  more,  with  the 
same  number  of  farms  as 
12  years  ago;  our  rail- 
ways carry  22  per  cent 
more  traffic  with  about 
the  same  number  of  men. 
We  have  tamed  the  kilo- 
watt to  be  the  friend  of 
man.  We  have  now  do- 
mesticated some  6S.000.- 
000,000  kilowatt  hours  an- 
nually where  we  used  23,- 
000.000.000  kilowatt  hours 
12  years  ago.  They  in- 
crease output  and  de- 
crease sweat.  Even  such 
old  industries  as  flour 
milling  and  boot  and 
shoe  manufacturing  have 
advanced  handsomely, 
while  newer  industries, 
such  as  the  automobile 
and  rubber,  have  gained 
more  than  300  per  cent." 
— From  The  Magazine  of 
Wall  Street.  December  18. 
1926. 


Why  does  one    mk  now  build 


as  many 


as  five 


easier  than  to  keep  it.  To  get  rich  thirds  of  the  world's  gold.  Skillful 
is  easier  than  to  stay  rich.  That  is  handling  releases  vast  sums  formerly 
why  some  of  our  keenest  business  tied  up  in  raw  material.  Better 
men  are  far  from  comfortable,  as  railroading  releases  millions  of  capi- 
we  sit  luxuriously  digesting  the  most  tal  formerly  tied  up  in  transit.  In- 
prosperous  Christmas  known  in  the    telligent  buying  releases  huge  funds 

formerly  tied   up   in  slow  merchan- 
dise.    Life   insurance   premiums  on 
100,000,000  policies  are  being  rein- 
—     vested.       Installment 
selling    adds    six    or 
eight    billion    dollars 
to     personal     credit, 
while     the     perfected 
Federal    Reserve    of- 
fers     unlimited      re- 
sources   for   commer- 
cial credit.    On  top  of 
all  this,  Europe  pours 
in    an    extra    $200,- 
000.000  every  year. 

Here,  too,  is  ample 
spending.  We  live 
more  than  prosper- 
ously. The  whole  na- 
tion lives  prodigally. 
Anybody  can  buy 
anything.  For  a  tea 
set  or  a  taxicab,  a  $5 
book  or  a  $50,000 
house,  only  a  nominal 
cash  payment  and  a 
reasonable  reputation 
is  required. 

Neverthe- 
less,  on  the  other 
hand,  here  are  too 
many  goods.*  Facto- 
ries have   grown  far 


in  a  year 


used  to  build? 


of  General  Electric  Company 


MACHINERY  can  make  those  four  extra  cars.  It  can  run 
them.  But  it  cannot  drive  them.  Neither  can  machinery 
consume  its  other  products.  The  world's  greatest  money  infla- 
tion we  find  overwhelmed  by  a  greater  goods  inflation.  Fac- 
tories have  outgrown  population.     Where  will  the  output  go? 
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faster  than  population.  Machinery 
has  grown  even  faster.  Too  much 
production  is  already  running  on  the 
ragged  edge.  Worse  yet,  mighty 
mountains  of  potential  production 
are  piling  up  in  the  background. 

The  world's  greatest  money  infla- 
tion we  find  overwhelmed  by  an  even 
greater  goods  inflation.  So  prices 
continue  downward.  The  best  gift 
this  Christmas  brings  is,  perhaps, 
the  fact  that  our  present  prosperity 
is  based,  not  on  bidding  prices  up, 
but  on  allowing  them  their  normal 
course. 

Six  years  ago  it  took  $2.28  to  buy 
what  $1  would  buy  in  1913.  Today 
it  takes  only  $1.48.  In  another  six 
years  our  dollar  may  work  back  to 
its  prewar  par.  For,  barring  catas- 
trophes,    temporary     setbacks     and 


minor  variations,  prices  seem  bound 
to  continue  their  steady  slide.  In 
the  'meantime,  however,  we  still  pay 
nearly  twice  as  much  for  most 
things  as  we  did  fifteen  years  ago. 
This  is  not  because  of  industrial  con- 
ditions— it  is  in  spite  of  them. 

Some  of  us  elders  can  remember 
when  a  "hill-horse"  used  to  be  hooked 
on  a  street  car  to  help  the  regular 
team  up  a  particularly  steep  grade. 
Today,  every  American  factory 
worker  has  four  such  hill-horses  al- 
ways at  his  service.  Electric  motors 
furnish  each  man  his  individual  four- 
horses,  indefatigable  and  ingeni- 
ously hitched  up,  to  help  on  jobs  his 
grandfather  had  to  tackle  single 
handed.  J.  E.  Davidson  calculated 
last  May  that  this  electrical  power 
alone  does  the  work  of  170,000,000 


people.  Combined  with  more  brains 
in  the  office  and  less  indifference  in 
the  shop,  it  has  wrought  a  miracle. 
One  textile  mill,  for  example,  after 
cutting  a  payroll  of  1150  workers 
down  to  775,  reports,  nevertheless,  a 
greatly  increased  production.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Labor 
figures  show  the  automobile  output 
per  man  up  210  per  cent  since  1914. 
Steel's  output  per  man  is  up  about 
fifty  per  cent. 

Were  this  new  efficiency  absent, 
were  our  increased  output  merely  the 
result  of  increased  employment  at 
higher  wages,  as  in  the  prosperous 
days  of  President  McKinley,  every- 
thing would  be  serene.  My  extra 
workmen  making  rush  order  radios 
would  be  earning  moi-e  money  to  buy 
[continued  on  page  38] 


See  It  Big — Keep  It  Simple 


?? 


By  F.  J.  Ross 

President,  F.  J.  Ross  Company 


AN  industry  had  asked  how  it  could  advertise. 

f\     Any  advertising  man  could  have  given  a 

/%    ready  answer — he  tends,  it  may  be,  to  give 

answers    too    readily.      And,    no    doubt,    a    ready 

answer  to  this  industry  might  have  pacified  it. 

The  stiff  part  of  the  problem  was  that  the  in- 
dustry presented  a  variety  of  outstanding  factors, 
several  of  them  tempting  one  to  pin  one's  answer 
to  them.  Yet  the  industry  had  asked  for  the  right 
answer  and  wanted  it  quickly.  The  reasons  were 
pressing. 

After  much  wrestling  with  the  problem,  during 
which  little  gain  seemed  to  have  been  made  in 
crystallizing  it,  the  man  in  charge  of  the  task 
wrote  some  words  on  a  pad  and  stood  them  on  his 
desk.  The  words  were  these:  "See  it  big — keep 
it  simple."  Proposed  solutions  to  the  problem 
were  subjected  to  the  test  of  the  little  rule  on  the 
pad.  If  the  solution  did  not  meet  the  problem  in 
the  large,  it  was  obviously  not  the  one,  right  solu- 
tion. If  it  did,  but  was  complicated  in  the  ad- 
ministering, it  still  could  hardly  prove  to  be  the 
right  solution. 

In  that  problem,  "See  it  big — keep  it  simple," 
was  something  like  a  lighthouse  guiding  the  navi- 
gator. 

The  rule  proved  so  helpful  that  it  became  a 
form  of  standard  practice  to  apply  it  to  other  new 
problems  as  they  came  up.  It  was  offered  occa- 
sionally in  conversation  to  workers  in  other  ad- 
vertising problems,  and  to  workers  in  fields  other 
than  advertising,  and  it  frequently  won  for  itself 
a  later  acknowledgment  of  the  genuine  help  it 
gave. 

This  advertising  agency  business  in  which  so 


many  of  us  are  finding  not  only  our  living  but 
also  our  life's  work,  and  finding  it  with  a  zest, 
is  so  largely  a  mental  business.  The  new  client 
puts  his  cards  on  the  table,  opens  up  his  whole 
business  to  you  and  asks  for  the  answer  to  his 
question:  "What  do  you  recommend  that  I  do?" 
Perhaps  his  new  season  is  not  far  away;  the 
salesmen  are  meeting  at  a  convention  next  month. 
What  new  policies  shall  he  adopt?  Where  shall 
he  revise  his  old  ones?  If  one  proposes  to  give 
a  well-thought-out  answer,  one  is  purporting  to 
do  in  a  few  weeks,  or  in  a  month  or  two,  what  the 
client  has  been  wrestling  with  for  years.  If,  in 
meeting  such  tests  as  these,  one  is  to  avoid  super- 
ficial answers,  one  must  develop  thinking  methods 
which  embody  shortcuts  to  the  center  of  things, 
so  that  the  answers  may  have  that  quality  of 
soundness  which  reveals  true  diagnosis  and  serene 
judgment. 

Each  new  task  that  confronts  the  advertising 
counsel  seems  like  a  mountain.  The  very  thought 
of  tackling  it  often  brings  a  temporary  wave  of 
exhaustion.  Lawyers  must  feel  this  when  pre- 
paring a  baffling  case.  Doctors  must  feel  it. 
Statesmen  not  only  feel  it  but  break  down  under 
it. 

This  little  sentence:  "See  it  big — keep  it  simple," 
which  has  had  only  a  small  amount  of  private  cir- 
culation, has  given  a  lift  to  quite  a  number  of  men 
who  have  applied  it  in  their  day's  work.  It  en- 
ables one  quickly  to  reject  tempting  lines  of 
thought  that  are  off  the  main  line;  it  becomes  a 
shortcut  in  getting  on  the  main  line.  It  is  a 
gauge.  It  keeps  the  tracks  we  are  laying  in  align- 
ment. 
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The  Architect  Says  0.  K. 

Seven  "Morals"  Which  Will  Improve  the  Chances 
of  Your  Product's  Acceptance 


By  Norman  Krichbaum 


THERE  are  in  this  country  some 
15,000  individual  architects, 
located  in  something  over  8000 
architectural  offices. 

Since  these  gentlemen  of  the  tri- 
angle and  the  thumbtack  control  the 
selection  of  materials  and  equipment 
in  a  substantial  percentage  of  new 
buildings  of  all  classes,  and  in  the 
vast  majority  of  buildings  which 
represent  high  expenditure,  the 
problem  of  converting  the  architect 
to  the  use  of  any  advertiser's  prod- 
uct deserves,  perhaps,  a  little  more 
selective  study  than  it  receives. 

And,  indeed,  aside  from  the  mere 
question  of  the  volume  of  business 
which  he  controls  or  deeply  influ- 
ences, the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
the  architect  himself,  as  an  adver- 
tising target,  can  still  be  perenially 
and  profitably  emphasized. 

In  the  face  of  the  architect's  stra- 
tegic position  as  the  dark-horse  ar- 
biter of  sales  figures  for  countless 
producers  of  building  necessities, 
very  few  classes  of  "technical"  ad- 
vertising are  so  crudely  shaped 
toward  their  logical  ends  as  that 
which  reaches  (perhaps  I  had  rather 
say  "falls  short  of")  the  typical 
American  architect.  Far  too  many 
concerns  are  still  aiming  at  the 
architect  with  stuff  which  is  calcu- 
lated neither  in  its  physical  make- 
up nor  in  its  selling  psychology  to 
appeal  to  him  or  to  convince  him. 

Did   you   ever   consider   that   pos- 


sibly one  reason  why  the  architect  is 
often  considered  weatherstripped 
against  any  gales  of  advertising 
may  be  that  most  advertising  is  so 
poorly  designed  to  meet  his  scheme 
of  things? 

Let  us  first  take  the  psychological 
side  of  "selling"  the  architect 
through  paper  and  ink.  It  is  a  wide- 
ly accepted,  though  little  pondered 
fact,  that  the  average  successful,  or 
even  worth-while,  architect  receives 
so  much  printed  matter  that  he  has 
to  sweep  it  down  the  elevator  shaft 
in  order  to  avoid  spending  half  his 
income  for  waste  baskets.  The  ob- 
vious corollary  of  this  is  that  he  is  a 
sophisticated  person,  "advertisingly" 
speaking.  He  sees  a  lot  of  it.  This 
condition,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
the  architect  is  a  man  of  more  than 
usual  education,  would  imply  the  ne- 
cessity for  taste,  good  appearance, 
avoidance  of  cheapness  in  your  mail 
and  journal  advertising.  Don't  save 
pennies  on  your  printing,  your 
paper,  your  plates.  Moral :  Send  him 
fewer  pieces,  and  better  ones. 

THEN,  too,  keep  in  mind  that  your 
proposition  does  not  reach  the 
architect  always  at  the  exact  mo- 
ment when  he  can  apply  it  in  his 
business.  The  work  "on  the  boards" 
may  not  involve  any  chance  for  your 
product.  Your  possible  sale  may  be 
projected  into  the  future.  Even 
broaching  the  subject  of  incinerators 


when  his  chief  concern  is  the  selec- 
tion of  appropriate  wrought  iron 
railings  may  be  a  disturbing  factor 
distinctly  in  your  disfavor.  How 
shall  you  hurdle  that  obstacle — how 
shall  you  sell  a  man  door  hardware 
when  he  is  thinking  about  acoustics? 
Well,  you  very  likely  can't.  But  you 
can  go  a  long  way  toward  inducing 
him  to  file  your  material  away 
against  future  need.  And  the  first 
step  toward  that  is  the  use  of  the, 
proper  A.  I.  A.  file  number  on  the 
margin  of  your  printed  piece.*  Not 
that  that  device  insures  his  doing  it. 
One  recent  investigation  deduced  the 
fact  that  the  average  architect  actu- 
ally does  file  about  five  per  cent  of 
the  mail  matter  he  gets.  Let  us  hope 
that  is  not  a  fact.     Nobody  knows. 


•One  of  the  leading  publishers  in  the1 
art-hitectural  field  in  discussing-  this  point, 
said: 

"Our  own  recommendation  is  that  the  file, 
number  be  placed  on  all  matter  which  legiti- 
mately should  find  a  place  in  the  architect's' 
file  because  of  its  helpful  and  informative 
nature.  However,  we  just  as  strongly  rec- 
ommend the  omission  of  this  file  number  on 
direct  literature  which  is  intended  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  attracting  temporary  at-' 
tention.  If  the  architect's  confidence  is 
abused  in  this  matter  of  the  use  of  the  file 
number  it  is  apt  to  have  at  least  some  un- 
favorable reaction  in  his  mind. 

"In  connection  with  the  filing  system  rec-j 
ommended  by  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  their  plan  reduces  the  labor  of 
filing  to  the  minimum  while  retaining  clas- 
sifications which  makes  reference  easy.  The 
use  of  this  filing  system  has  been  of  slow 
and  natural  growth  and  it  is  estimated  that 
at  the  present  time  between  2500  and  3000. 
offices  are  using  it. 

"In  recent  conversation  with  an  architect 
he  made  the  estimate  that  approximately, 
seventy  per  cent  of  all  literature  coming  to 
his  office  from  manufacturers  oarried  this 
A.  I.  A.  classification." 


[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  61] 
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Shall  Newspapers  Give  Cash 
Discounts  to  Advertisers? 

A  Review   of  Opinions  Representing   the   Three 

Major  Factors  Involved  and  Some  Suggestions 

for  Improving  the  Present  Situation 


SINCE  the  Dec.  15  issue  of  Ad- 
vertising &  Selling  went  to 
press,  we  have  received  forty- 
three  additional  letters  commenting 
upon  the  apparently  growing  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  newspapers  to 
discontinue  the  two  per  cent  cash 
discount  to  advertisers.  These,  to- 
gether with  the  ones  received  and 
published  in  the  previous  issue, 
bring  the  total  of  letters  received  to 
fifty-five.  On  top  of  these  figures  it 
would  seem  superfluous  to  remark 
that  the  subject  under  discussion  is 
truly  a  "live"  one  in  every  sense  of 
that  term;  that  this  publication  has, 
not  inadvertently,  brought  into  the 
open  light  of  public  discussion  a 
trend  that  threatens  (we  use  the  term 
with  a  mental  question  mark)  the 
status  quo  of  the  entire  business  of 
advertising. 

It  has  been  no  part  of  our  inten- 
tion to  editorialize  upon  this  matter 
at  any  length,  and  we  hope  that  in 
the  summing  up  which  is  to  follow 
we  shall  be  able  to  maintain  an 
eminently  fair  perspective.  This 
may  be  rendered  somewhat  difficult 
inasmuch  as  of  the  fifty-five  letters 
received,  the  great  majority  of  them 
expressing  strong  feeling  on  the  mat- 
ter, only  fourteen  come  from  news- 
papers, and  several  of  the  more 
outspoken  of  these  writers  ask  that 
their  names  be  omitted  from  the  dis- 
cussion. However,  from  all  this  mass 
of  correspondence  have  emerged 
several  very  definite  ideas,  and  the 
entire  situation  has  resolved  itself 
into  very  well-defined  phases  which 
we  shall  endeavor  to  discuss  in  more 
or  less  detail. 

Before  we  commence,  we  wish  to 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  our  read- 
ers one  point  of  paramount  impor- 
tance. This  is,  that  the  opinions 
which  go  to  make  up  this  symposium, 
if  it  may  be  so  called,  are  not  the 
vaporings  of  small-caliber  men  nor 
the  half-baked  ideas  of  theorists; 
they  are  the  well-thought-out  opin- 
ions of  men  of  the  highest  standing 


and  greatest  integrity  in  this  busi- 
ness of  advertising.  In  short,  the 
contributors  to  this  discussion  are 
well  up  among  the  leaders  of  the  ad- 
vertising world,  and  what  they  have 
to  say  is  balanced  by  keen  insight, 
forward-looking  aggressiveness  and 
a  thorough  grounding  in  funda- 
mentals based  upon  years  of  experi- 
ence. A  glance  at  their  names, 
appended  to  this  article,  will  con- 
vince the  reader  of  their  caliber,  and 
he  may  accept  our  assurances  that 
the  names  which  we  were  obliged  to 
omit  at  request  of  the  writers, 
measure  up  to  the  others  in  every 
way. 

WHICH  of  the  three  elements 
which  make  up  the  advertising 
world  will  be  the  most  affected  in  the 
long  run  by  the  elimination  of  the 
cash  discount  is  a  matter  for  specu- 
lation. The  volume  of  letters  re- 
ceived, however,  gives  a  very  fair 
index  to  the  order  in  which  the 
groups  are  most  directly  affected. 
Here  .are  the  figures:  Advertising 
agencies,  twenty-four  letters  re- 
ceived ;  advertisers,  seventeen  letters 
(including  official  expression  from 
the  A.  N.  A.)  ;  newspapers,  fourteen 
letters. 

The  opinions  expressed  cover  a 
wide  range  of  views,  but  these  show 
a  marked  tendency  to  localize  them- 
selves to  the  individual  groups.  That 
is  to  say,  the  letters  from  members 
of  individual  groups,  no  matter  what 
else  may  be  said,  almost  invariably 
stress  one  particular  contention. 
Thus,  the  agencies  emphasize  the 
cash  discount  as  a  means  of  assuring 
prompt  payment  of  bills  and  as  an 
index  to  their  clients'  credit  stand- 
ing, while  the  advertisers  are  nearly 
unanimous  in  hailing  the  discontinu- 
ance of  the  discount  as  a  left-handed 
raise  in  the  publishers'  space  rates. 

The  attitude  of  the  newspapers, 
quite  naturally,  is  altogether  differ- 
ent. This  refers,  of  course,  to  those 
papers  which  are  abolishing  the  dis- 


count, although  these  are  in  the 
minority  among  our  correspondents. 
About  their  side  of  the  case  would 
seem  to  center  the  entire  crux  of  the 
situation  as  involves  the  matter  of 
proposed  adjustment,  and  as  what  we 
have  to  say  on  this  subject  is  of  the 
most  vital  importance  we  think  it 
wise  to  lead  up  to  it  by  stating  the 
cases  of  the  agents  and  advertisers 
first. 

Stanley  Resor,  president  of  the  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Co.,  states  the 
agency  side  of  the  case  tersely  in  the 
following  extract  from  his  letter: 
"The  cash  discount  gives  the  best 
available  check  on  the  credit  status 
of  a  business.  Failure  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  discount  is  a  clear 
indication  either  of  financial  embar- 
rassment or  of  a  defect  of  manage- 
ment which  may  be  expected  to  lead 
to  financial  difficulties." 

This  is  a  telling  point  which  is 
touched  upon  by  most  of  the  agency 
men  and  many  of  the  manufacturers 
as  well.  Too  many  agents  have  been 
caught  in  the  past  by  the  failure  of 
their  clients  with  large  bills  owing, 
and  others,  reading  a  lesson  from  the 
past,  see  nothing  but  danger  ahead. 
An  advertiser,  it  is  pointed  out,  will 
be  able  to  start  a  campaign  well  be- 
yond his  means  and  to  depend  upon 
the  advertising  tail  to  wag  the  manu- 
facturing dog,  while  the  agent  will 
have  no  indication  of  the  rough  water 
approaching,  because  slow  payment 
of  bills  will  be  the  rule  among  ad- 
vertisers generally. 

I^HIS  leads  up  to  the  second  and 
probably  most  vital  point  of  the 
agency  contention,  i.e.,  that  it  will 
quickly  devolve  upon  the  agent  to 
pay  the  publisher  the  advertiser's 
bill,  for  his  own  profit  is  dependent 
upon  the  publisher's  fifteen  per  cent 
commission.  He  (the  agent)  as  a 
rule  is  operating  upon  limited  capi- 
tal, and  he  cannot  wait  indefinitely 
for  his  payment.  In  short,  he  will 
eventually  be  obliged  to  borrow 
money    himself    and    to    assume    all 
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America  Takes  to  the  Road 


By  James  M.  Campbell 


THE  happiest  years  of  my  busi- 
ness life  were  spent  in  the  em- 
ploy    of     a     certain     western 
raih-oad. 

My  chief  called  me  "our  advertis- 
ing man" ;  but  I  was  more  than  that. 
I  was  the  eyes,  the  ears  and,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  the  voice  of  that 
railroad.  As  such — to  see  and  hear 
what  was  going  on — I  traveled  tens 
of  thousands  of  miles  every  year; 
and  I  wasn't  a  bit  particular  what 
kind  of  conveyance  I  traveled  in — or 
on.  I  rode  in  engine-cabs;  I  slept 
in  tourist  cars.  More  than  once  I 
sat  on  the  floor  of  an  empty  box-car 
and  wondered  how  the  devil  it 
stayed  on  the  rails,  so  rough  was  the 
track.  More  than  once,  too,  I  paid 
my  fare  like  a  gentleman  and  rode 
on  the  crack  train  of  a  hated  com- 
petitor— to  see  if  the  service  it  of- 
fered was  as  good  as  it  was  said  to 
be.  As  a  rule,  it  wasn't.  Whereat 
I  was  jubilant.    Them  was  the  days. 


There  were  no  automobiles,  then. 
None!  Henry  Ford  hadn't  been 
heard  of.  He  was,  I  believe,  inspect- 
ing the  gas-meters  of  Detroit's 
homes,  and  we  of  the  railroad  world 
hadn't  the  faintest  glimmering  of 
an  idea  that,  in  the  course  of  the  next 
few  years,  he  would  perfect  a  trans- 
portation machine  which  would  make 
more  than  half  the  people  of  the 
United  States  relatively  independent 
of   us. 

Railroad  earnings  are  greater  to- 
day than  ever  before,  but  the  per- 
centage of  total  revenue  which  comes 
from  the  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers is  smaller,  proportionately — 
and  in  many  cases,  actually — than  it 
was  five,  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 
Through  travel  shows  gratifying  in- 
creases, year  after  year,  but  local 
travel,  which  used  to  be  the  back- 
bone of  the  passenger  departments 
of  the  railroads,  is  only  a  fraction 
of  what  it  was.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  western  railroads,  in 
its  annual  report  for  1925,  admitted 
that  its  "intra-state"  traffic  was 
only  about  half  as  large  as  it 
was  in  1917.  And  many  an- 
other railroad  is  in  the 
same  fix.  H.  F.  has  done 
a  first-class  job.  He 
has  done  more  to  re- 
duce the  passenger 
department  earnings 
of  the  railroad  than 


all   the   legislatures   in   the   country. 

Does  all  this  mean  that  Americans 
are  not  moving  about  as  freely  as 
they  did?  No!  They  are  traveling 
more  than  ever  before,  but  not  by 
rail.  They  have  their  own  trans- 
portation machines  and  they  are  us- 
ing them — using  them  so  generously 
that,  nowadays,  most  men  travel 
more  miles  in  a  month  than  they 
used  to  in  a  year.  The  railroad  is 
not  the  only  industry  which  has  been 
affected.  Many  of  the  resort-hotels, 
have  been  hit,  and  hit  hard.  Others 
have  been  benefitted.  Some  trading 
centers  have  been  helped.  Others 
have  been  hurt.  A  tremendously  im- 
portant change  in  the  habits  of  the 
American  people  has  occurred;  for 
everybody,  or  almost  everybody,  has 
taken  to  the  road. 

You  will  have  a  better  understand- 
ing of  what  has  taken  place  if  you 
know  something  of  the  work  of  the 
passenger  department  of  the  ma- 
jority of  railroads  in  pre-automobile 
days.  Let  me  outline  it.  There  were 
two  "tourist  seasons":  summer  and 
winter.  The  western  roads — those 
which  served  the  territory  west  of 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis — tried  to  in- 
duce the  traveling  public  to  spend 
the  summer  in  the  West.  The 
eastern  roads  endeavored  to  get  peo- 
ple to  go  east.  The  southern  roads 
were  in  a  neutral  position;  they  did 
not  care  very  much  whether  people 
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WITHIN  the  last  few 
years  American  rest- 
lessness has  found  a  new 
outlet :  the  automobile. 
Thousands  of  once  stable 
people  have  taken  up  a 
nomadic  life.  The  rail- 
roads, losers  in  this  move- 
ment, have  not  coped 
with  the  advertising  which 
forms    these    new    gypsies 
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went  east,  west  or  north,  just  so  they 
went  somewhere.  To  encourage 
travel,  the  railroads  offered  reduced 
rates,  advertised  the  resorts  in  which 
they  were  interested,  and  published 
handbooks  which,  really,  weren't  at 
all  bad.  The  point  I  am  trying  to 
make  is  that  at  that  time  practically 
the  entire  burden  of  encouraging 
people  to  travel  rested  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  railroads.  With  the  tools 
they  had  to  work  with,  they  made  a 
fairly  good  job  of  it.  To  use  a  1926 
phrase,  they  "sold"  the  idea  of  tak- 
ing an  annual  vacation  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States — sold  it  so 
thoroughly  that  the  vast  majority  of 
the  well-to-do  packed  their  trunks 
in  July  or  August  and  went  some- 
where. They  did  not  stay  long.  Two 
weeks  was  about  the  limit.  And 
they  stuck  to  one  place.  The  hotel 
they  registered  at,  when  they  got 
off  the  train,  was  the  hotel  they 
stayed  at  until  it  was  time  to  start 
for  home.  They  strolled  around  for 
an  hour  or  two  every  morning  and 
afternoon,     played     golf      (maybe), 


danced  (perhaps),  sat  in  rocking- 
chairs  on  the  hotel  verandah,  and  in 
other  ways  took  things  easy  until 
the  day  of  their  departure  for  their 
respective  domiciles.  From  start  to 
finish  the  whole  thing  was  stereo- 
typed— static,  and  rather  stupid. 

Along  came  the  automobile;  and 
the  vacation  habits  of  the  nation 
were  changed.  What  follows  is  in- 
tended to  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
extent  to  which  they  have  been 
changed. 

Two  summers  ago,  at  Hagerstown, 
Md.,  I  got  in  conversation  with  a 
young  couple  who  were  traveling  in 
what  the  man  called  a  Ford  "coop." 
Their  home,  they  told  me,  was  in 
Minneapolis.  Roughly  dressed,  un- 
educated and  with  very  little  money, 
they  had  started  out  to  see  the  coun- 
try. They  had  no  notion  where  they 
were  headed  for  or  when  they  would 
get  there.  Nor  did  they  care,  ap- 
parently. As  long  as  they  could 
keep  going  they  were  content.  They 
slept  in  their  car  and  ate  at  the 
cheapest  restaurants.     The  man  told 


me  that,  occasionally,  he  worked  at 
his  trade  for  two  or  three  days  at 
a  time;  and  he  intimated  that  if  "the 
right  thing"  came  along  he  might 
settle  down  "somewheres."  But,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  he  and  his 
wife  were  tramps.  En  route  from 
San  Diego  to  San  Francisco  in  June, 
1921,  I  "met  up  with"  half  a  dozen 
young  couples  who  were  doing  ex- 
actly the  same  thing. 

In  the  spring  of  1924,  one  of  the 
railroads  whose  general  offices  are  in 
St.  Paul,  used  space  in  a  fairly  long 
list  of  southern  newspapers  to  ad- 
vertise the  resorts  of  Minnesota.  In 
response  to  this  advertising,  they  re- 
ceived hundreds  of  requests  for 
booklets  descriptive  of  the  lakes  and 
rivers  of  Minnesota.  What  is  more, 
Minnesota's  resorts  were  filled  that 
summer  as  never  before.  But  in- 
quiry disclosed  the  sad  fact  that  the 
people  who  crowded  Minnesota's 
summer  hotels  had  not  come  by  rail, 
but  in  their  own  automobiles.  The 
advertising  which  that  railroad  had 
[continued  on  page  50] 


Lo!  The  Poor  Statistic 

By  Emit  Hofsoos 

Director  of  Research,  MacManus,  Inc.,  Detroit 


T 


HE  one  thing  in  business  which 
most  nearly  approaches  abso- 
lute zero  is  the  useless  statis- 


Distinction  must,  of  course,  be 
made  between  statistics  which  are 
inherently  useless  and  those  which 
are  merely  unused.  Many  a  good 
statistic  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 
and  to  waste  its  beauty  and  value  in 
the  accumulating  dust  of  office  files 
• — not  through  any  real  fault  of  its 
own,  but  because  no  one  with  vision 
and  proper  statistical  knowledge 
comes  forward  to  make  use  of  it. 
One  of  the  greatest  wastes  in  busi- 
ness today  is  the  accumulation  of 
statistical  data  which  never  reaches 
executives'  desks  for  decision  and 
action.  Another  is  the  compilation 
of  statistical  data  which  reaches  ex- 
ecutives but  which,  through  lack  of 
proper  interpretation  and  analysis, 
is  neither  understood  nor  acted  upon. 

Practically  every  business  or- 
ganization today  has  in  its  own  files 
statistical  data  of  most  vital  impor- 
tance; data  which,  if  properly  seg- 
regated, analyzed,  interpreted  and 
acted  upon,  can  be  made  the  basis 


of  substantially  increased  efficiency 
in  nearly  all  departments.  Unfor- 
tunately, in  too  many  businesses  the 
executives  are  not  statisticians,  and 
the  statisticians  are  not  business 
men. 

Many  a  concern  has  found  in  its 
own  prosaic  day-to-day  records  of 
business  transacted  a  veritable  gold 
mine  of  useful  data.  Many  more, 
unfortunately,  have  left  untouched 
this  valuable  information  which  is 
theirs  for  the  taking. 

True,  much  of  the  regularly  com- 
piled statistical  data  from  the  ordi- 
nary records  of  the  business  is  not 
in  the  most  usable  form.  They  are 
the  common  sales  records,  expense 
reports,  salesmen's  daily  reports, 
stock  records,  shipping  records,  etc. 
— many  of  which  are  prepared  al- 
most entirely  for  accounting  pur- 
poses. But  such  records,  since  they 
picture  the  basic  and  fundamental 
transactions  of  the  company,  are  po- 
tentially very  important.  They  need 
only  proper  analysis,  correlation  and 
interpretation  to  become  vital  in- 
struments or  tools  of  management. 

Such    statistical    studies    are    not 


made  more  frequently  because  so  few 
executives — sales  managers  in  par- 
ticular— are  equipped  with  sufficient 
statistical  training  and  knowledge. 
Without  this  specialized  knowledge 
they  are  often  unable  to  see  the 
managerial  value  of  a  particular  sta- 
tistical tabulation,  and  hence  neglect 
the  very  facts  which  might  help  most 
to  bring  them  success. 

Nor  is  it  sufficient  to  have  a  stat- 
istician do  the  specialized  analytical 
work — unless  the  statistician  be  first 
of  all  a  practical  business  man  with 
a  background  of  practical  business 
experience.  Too  many  so-called  stat- 
isticians are  excellent  as  far  as 
theoretical  statistics  go,  yet  lack  the 
fundamental  requisite  of  a  business 
statistician  which  is  a  business  back- 
ground. If  there  must  be  a  choice 
between  a  superlative  statistician 
who  is  without  business  background, 
and  a  practical  business  man  who 
has  only  a  relatively  limited  knowl- 
edge of  statistics,  by  all  means 
choose  the  latter. 

In  no  other  way  can  the  poor 
statistic  come  in  for  its  properly  im- 
portant place  in  business. 
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The  Newspaper's  Dilemma 

By  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins 


WHEN  Lord  Leverhulme  died 
the  newspapers  decided  that 
his  obituary  was  worthy  of 
considerable  space,  and  quite  right- 
ly, too.  Lord  Leverhulme  was  a 
picturesque  personality  with  many 
activities  and  interests  outside  his 
business.  He  had  a  knack  of  secur- 
ing that  kind  of  free  publicity  which 
newspapers  accord  those  who  do  the 
unusual  and  unexpected  thing.  He 
built  the  model  village  of  Port  Sun- 
light for  his  workmen  to  live  in.  He 
presented  Stafford  House  to  the  na- 
tion as  a  sort  of  British  Carnavalet 
Museum.  He  cut  the  head  out  of 
the  portrait  Augustus  Johns  painted 
of  him.  He  was  always  good  news- 
paper copy.  But  in  a  long  account, 
which  in  some  cases  ran  to  a  column, 
no  mention  was  made  of  one  fact 
about  him  that  would  have  identified 
him  instantly  to  the  greater  number 
of  Americans — especially  housewives 
— and  that  was  the  fact  that  he  was 
the  manufacturer  of  Sunlight,  Lux, 
Lifebuoy,  Rinso,  and  other  humble 
products  used  in  millions  of  Amer- 
ican and  British  homes.  To  do  so 
would  be  contrary  to  newspaper 
ethics.  One  can  imagine  with  what 
virtuous  satisfaction  the  copy  reader 
drew  his  blue  pencil  through  the  for- 
bidden words. 

A  little  later  the  legal  gentlemen 
in  charge  of  Lord  Leverhulme's  es- 
tate decided  to  send  his  collections 
of  books,  pictures  and  furniture  to 
this  country  to  be  broken  up,  be- 
cause auction  prices  were  higher 
here  than  in  London.  The  collections 
were  brought  over,  placed  on  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Anderson  Galleries,  and 
the  newspapers  devoted  considerable 
space  to  descriptions  of  the  hobbies 
and  interests  upon  which  Lord  Lev- 
erhulme had  spent  his  money.  As  a 
result  of  the  publicity  given  to  these 
sales  the  Galleries  were  thronged 
for  weeks  before  the  auctions,  and 
high  prices  were  realized. 

This  brings  up  the  legitimate 
query,  why  must  some  articles  of 
sale  be  confined  to  paid  advertise- 
ments, and  others  be  given  free  pub- 
licity? Why  should  Lord  Lever- 
hulme's soaps,  sold  for  profit  in  this 
country,    be    omitted    from    a    news 
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story  where  the  context  demanded 
them,  while  his  pictures,  books  and 
furniture,  sold  for  profit  in  this 
country,  are  given  columns  of  free 
advertising  space?  Is  it  that  ar- 
ticles which  are  advertised  in  paid 
space  are  utterly  different  in  the 
newspaper  mind  from  those  not  so 
advertised?  Is  it  that  soaps  and 
sealing  waxes  come  under  the  head 
of  business,  while  collections  of  beds, 
tables,  stools  and  candlesticks  are 
classified  as  art?  Or  is  it  merely 
that  it  is  easy  for  a  copy  reader  to 
cross  out  a  name  and  substitute  a 
harmless  generality,  but  difficult  for 
an  editor  to  determine  where  legiti- 
mate news  ends  and  free  advertising 
begins?  As  the  customs  inspector 
said:  "Frogs  is  toads,  and  toads  is 
insects,  which  pays  duty,  but  cats 
is    poultry,    which    comes    in    free." 

A  NEWSPAPER  is  a  business  con- 
ducted for  profit.  It  may  have 
ideals,  but  so  may  brick-making.  It 
has  only  one  product  that  sells  at 
a  profit,  and  that  is  space.  Actu- 
ally it  sells  two  products — news- 
papers to  readers,  and  space  to 
advertisers.  Originally  the  real 
source  of  profit  for  a  newspaper  was 
its  readers.  Advertising  was  a  by- 
product. But  as  advertising  in- 
creased in  volume  and  the  demands 
upon  the  newspapers  became  greater, 


the  time  passed  long  ago  when  a 
newspaper  could  support  itself  on 
subscriptions.  Today  a  copy  of  a 
newspaper,  whether  sold  for  two, 
three  or  five  cents,  costs  more  to  pro- 
duce than  the  sum  the  reader  pays 
for  it.  The  deficit  is  made  up  by 
advertising,  and  the  profits  all  come 
from  advertising.  This  has  led  to  se- 
curing circulation  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  selling  it  to  the  adver- 
tiser, which,  of  course,  has  a  pro- 
found influence  on  circulation 
methods,  and  has  induced  most  news- 
papers to  step  outside  of  their  legiti- 
mate field  of  presenting  the  world's 
news  according  to  its  relative  im- 
portance, and  to  add  feature  after 
feature  solely  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing additional  circulation — circu- 
lation, mind  you,  which  is  sold  at  a 
loss.  Particularly  has  it  led  to  playing 
up  those  aspects  of  the  news  in  which 
the  public  is  supposed,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  to  be  profoundly  interested. 
At  the  moment  I  write,  the  col- 
umns of  the  newspapers  are  still  re- 
verberating with  echoes  of  the  great 
prize  fight  at  Philadelphia,  a  stu- 
pendous spectacle  from  any  angle, 
but  especially  illuminating  as  an  ex- 
ample of  what  can  be  done  by  liberal 
advertising.  As  far  as  I  know,  the 
promoter  and  chief  beneficiary  of  the 
fight  did  not  spend  one  cent  for  pub- 
licity. He  was  advertised  by  his 
loving  friends,  the  newspapers. 
Nearly  150,000  people  paid  $2,000,- 
000  for  admission,  besides  additional 
sums  for  railroad  fares.  Some 
traveled  thousands  of  miles  and  en- 
dured great  discomforts  to  witness 
from  remote  seats  a  spectacle  which 
lasted  about  half  an  hour.  What 
made  them  do  it?  Interest  in  the 
fight  accounts  for  a  certain  number 
of  them ;  the  rest  were  sent  there  by 
the  irresistible  influence  of  the  news- 
paper drives  that  went  on  day  after 
day,  from  the  time  the  arrangements 
had  been  concluded  until  the  moment 
of  the  fight,  and  most  of  these  news- 
papers have  already  started  on  their 
campaign  to  make  the  next  meet,  a 
few  months  or  even  a  few  years 
hence,  an  even  bigger  spectacle,  and 
still  more  profitable  to  Mr.  Rickard 
and  his  principals.  Every  metropoli- 
tan newspaper  kept  on  duty  at  the 
training  quarters  of  the  two  combat- 
ants a  corps  of  reporters,  feature 
[continued  on  page  481 
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ENGLAND  is  about  to  "sell"  the  Empire.  And  yet  in  what  must  be  an  idea  of  horror  to 
the  oldsters  in  the  Pall  Mall  clubs  there  exist  for  them  a  few  possible  ameliorations. 
These  posters,  crammed  with  the  feel  of  the  mist-wrapped  North  Sea,  with  the  fragrant  sun- 
light of  the  South  Coast  are  but  two  of  many  exhibited  recently  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  Lon- 
don. It  is  understood  that  the  pictures  shown  were  not  necessarily  complete  as  advertisements. 
The  lettering  is  still  to  be  added,  and  in  some  cases  the  design  to  be  altered.  Among  the 
artists  were:     E.  McKnight  Kauffer,  E.  A.  Cox,  G.  Spencer  Pryse,  F.  Taylor,  and  F.  C.  Herrick 
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Art  versus  Advertising 

Does  "Art"  Improve  the  Pulling  Power 
of  an  Advertisement? 

By  E.  T.  Gundlach 


ART,  as  I  understand  it,  is  an  ex- 
pression in  one  form  or  an- 
L  other  of  a  man's   inner  soul. 

The  true  artist  expresses  the  feel- 
ing that  is  within  him  in  his  own 
way — you  take  it  as  you  like. 

But  the  advertising  man?  He 
must  base  all  his  work  on  the  closest 
possible  study  of  the  public.  He 
prides  himself  upon  his  ability  to  dis- 
cover the  public's  needs,  desires  and 
-whims,  and  to  cater  thereto.  Thus 
advertising  becomes,  as  it  were,  the 
very  essence  of  the  "art"  of  pander- 
ing. Copy  and  pictures  that  are  not 
intentionally  meretricious  forget  the 
one  and  only  purpose  of  advertising. 

So  it  is  a  case  of  Art  versus  Ad- 
vertising! 

And  where  are  we  at  when  we 
talk  about  art — true  art — in  adver- 
tising? Are  we  prostituting  art  or 
are  we  defrauding  the  advertiser? 

Every  advertiser  of  merchandise 
pays  for  his  space  in  periodicals  and 
on  billboards  to  sell  something. 

In  other  words,  the  advertiser  is 
after  the  reader's  money.  And 
every  reader  knows  this;  the  child 
reading  a  candy  ad  knows  its  nickel 
is  wanted  by  the  candy-man.  Every- 
body keeps  that  purpose  in  mind ; 
everybody,  except  the  advertising 
"expert"  who  has  become  brain  be- 
fogged by  study  of  abstract  "mer- 
chandising plans,"  of  "mass  psy- 
chology" and  of  "atmosphere"  and 
"art." 

In  the  reader's  mind,  Mr.  Adver- 
tiser— no  "connotation"  talk,  no 
"atmosphere"  bunk,  no  five  thousand 
dollar  oil  painting,  and  no  one  thou- 
sand dollar  a  day  ad  stylist  can  hide 
the  commercial  snout.  The  effort  to 
hide  that  snout,  the  scheme  to  clothe 
the  fat,  appetizing  goose  (worth  50c 
a  pound  on  my  table)  with  the  tail 
of  a  useless  peacock — can  bring  but 
one  result:  Your  prospect  forgets, 
more  or  less  or  entirely,  your  fat 
goose,  while  he  is  enjoying  the  pea- 
cock's tail. 

The  literary  stuff  in  an  ad  about 
a  fat  goose  should  be  approximately 
the  kind  of  a  talk  an  intelligent 
butcher  hands  out  when  he  is  try- 
ing to  sell  a  goose — shouldn't  it? 
We  might  be  permitted  to  use  the 


language  of  a  college  educated 
butcher;  but  surely  it  must  be  the 
language  of  a  butcher  trying  to  sell 
a  goose — what  else  from  any  com- 
mon sense  point  of  view  could  it 
possibly  be? 

While  talking,  the  butcher  will,  no 
doubt,  point  to  the  goose,  showing 
its  fat  sides,  its  supple  bones.  He 
will  not  distract  our  attention  by 
showing  us  the  tail  feathers  of  a 
peacock  and  the  latest  decorations 
for  a  table  cloth.  No,  he  is  busy 
showing  us  the  goose.  Hence,  if  he 
were  to  make  an  advertisement,  he 
would  probably  get  the  best  possible 
artist  to  draw  a  corpse  of  a  fat 
goose  in  appetizing  fashion.  And 
the  artist  might  possibly  add  a  small 
outline  drawing  of  a  happy  family 
eating  a  goose.  And  then  a  stenog- 
rapher would  listen  to  the  butcher 
and  write  some  copy  telling  the  pub- 
lic what  that  butcher  had  said. 

THIS,  approximately,  is  the  kind 
of  advertising  (if  it  were  con- 
ceivable that  it  were  used  at  all) 
that  an  ordinary  butcher  who  knows 
how  to  sell  geese  would  order. 

But  let  the  butcher  go  to  an  ad- 
vertising expert  for  advice ;  and  then 
what  may  happen?  After  an  elabo- 
rate "market  survey"  during  which 
it  was  "discovered"  that  people  buy 
geese  to  eat,  and  especially  for  win- 
ter holidays*;  the  expert  may  show 
the  butcher  a  finished  literary  pro- 
duction about  the  geese  that  saved 
the  Roman  Capitol,  etc.,  etc.,  to- 
gether with  the  picture  of  a  beau- 
tiful maiden  attending  geese  in  Hol- 
land, etc.,  etc.  And  the  butcher,  the 
bourgeois  gentilhomme,  who  never 
knew  he  had  talked  "prose,"  pays 
$100,000  for  this  "publicity"! 

He  has  bought  art — pseudo-liter- 
ary art  and  pseudo-pictorial  art — 
prostituted  for  a  pseudo-ad. 

I  do  not  deny  the  very  high  value 
of  a  skillful  use  of  English  in  ad- 
dressing a  prospective  purchaser, 
more  particularly  a  mass  of  different 


types  of  prospective  purchasers. 
How  you  phrase  your  message  is,  of 
course,  important.  But  (aside  from 
the  essential  fact  that  what  you  say 
is  incomparably  more  important  than 
the  how  of  saying  it)  this  how  con- 
sists, I  dare  say,  exclusively  in  the 
clearness  of  the  message;  clearness, 
however,  in  its  broadest  rhetorical 
sense.  Such  clearness  includes  force 
— not  the  artificial  force  of  Carlyle, 
but  the  power  of  a  perfect  lucidity 
of  thought,  lucidity  conveyed,  as  by 
a  Goethe  or  an  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Clearness  also  has  due  regard  for 
repetition,  unity  of  thought  and 
other  rhetorical  so-called  "devices," 
and   particularly   for    "connotation." 

Beyond  this,  however,  literary 
style  is  written  only  to  please  the  ad- 
vertiser, and  not  to  reach  the  public. 
It  is  written  because  of  the  idea  that 
the  advertising  writer  must  do  some- 
thing wonderful  which  has  grown 
up  in  our  alleged  profession. 

The  advertiser's  own  sales  talk  will 
probably  require  editing,  "from  the 
outside  view"  (to  quote  a  Lord  & 
Thomas  argument).  But,  on  the 
whole,  an  advertiser  who  knows  why 
he  makes  his  goods  in  a  certain  way, 
and  why  people  buy  them  is,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  the  best  man  in 
the  world  to  state  the  "what"  and  to 
a  large  degree  the  "how"  of  the  ad- 
vertisement.* 

I  DO  not  deny  but  strongly  affirm 
the  value  of  excellent  illustrations. 
They  are  more  important  than  head- 
lines. But  how  much  an  advertiser 
can  afford  to  pay,  depends  partly 
upon  the  character  of  the  merchan- 
dise, and  partly  upon  the  amount  of 
circulation  he  is  buying  for  his  art 
work.  It  is  an  arithmetical  and  not 
merely  a  vague  psychological  ques- 
tion. Glib  generalization  to  the 
effect  that  "it  always  pays  to  get  the 
best    art    work"    will   not   do. 


•Do  you  call  this  silly  sarcasm?  Well — 
send  for  and  glance  at  the  lengthy  market 
investigation  report  on  the  sale  of  cran- 
berries in  some  Eastern  city  (Philadelphia, 
I  believe)  published  last  year  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


•I  have  often  been  amused  at  my  own 
ad-writing  when  I  have  followed  this  simple 
process :  I  let  a  new  advertiser  talk, 
generally  at  lunch  time,  without  notes  or 
formalities  ;  then  I  wrote  out  in  condensed 
form,  or  possibly  In  different  order  of 
thought,  almost  exactly  what  this  man  had 
said.  When  he  saw  the  copy,  he  liked  it — 
naturally  so,  because  it  was  his  own  child 
even  though  he  didn't  recognize  it  as  such. 
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Mistakes  You  Manufacturers 
Make  in  Expanding  Markets 

An  Industrial  Banker  Warns  of  Unwise  Merchandising  Policies 

By  N.  W.  H. 


m 


"ANY    people    fail    to    realize 
that  a  banker  who  handles  in- 

.dustrial  issues  must  develop, 
to  be  successful,  a  very  keen  under- 
standing of  modern  merchandising 
policy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was 
recruited  from  the  merchandising 
field  by  my  firm,  solely  to  provide 
still  better  staff  judgment  on  mat- 
ters of  markets,  merchandising 
policy  and  basic  sales  health.  I  have 
been  a  salesmanager  for  several  very 
large  national  advertisers.  My  own 
firm  and  other  bankers  discovered 
that  in  order  to  judge  between  com- 
panies whose  securities  they  are 
thinking  of  underwriting,  it  is  far 
from  enough  merely  to  know  their 
earning  record,  their  plant  and 
equipment.  Many  times  firms  which, 
judged  from  older  banking  stand- 
ards, are  not  desirable  are,  never- 
theless, the  finest  kind  of  securities 
when  considered  from  a  more  fun- 
damental point  of  view.  More  than 
that,  there  are  some  "gilt-edge" 
firms  desiring  re-financing  in  order 
to  do  things  which  are  unsound  from 
a  basic   merchandising   standpoint. 

The  tendency  I  desire  to  discuss 
here  is  that  of  expanding  in  order  to 
perform  two  functions  instead  of 
one.  For  instance,  a  department 
store  trying  to  be  a  manufacturer 
as  well,  and  a  manufacturer  trying 
to  go  into  the  chain  store  field,  let 
us  say.  I  discuss  this  because  an 
increasing  number  of  manufacturers 
are  restive  about  their  distribution 
conditions  and  are  considering  basic 
changes.  The  department  store,  let 
us  say,  is  casting  about,  thinking  of 
manufacturing  certain  of  its  goods, 
spurred  on  by  the  example,  for  in- 
stance, of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  who 
does  nearly  $100,000,000  at  retail 
and  several  hundred  million  at  whole- 
sale, and  also  is  a  very  extensive 
manufacturer.  The  chain  store,  as 
another  instance,  is  lured  by  the 
same  temptation  and  desires  to 
manufacture  some  of  the  goods  it 
sells.  Then  there  is  the  manufac- 
turer who   is  tempted   by   the   very 


striking  successes  which  have  been 
made  in  the  chain  store  field  and  has 


(c)  Herbert   Photos.    Inc. 

an  idea  that  he  should  like  to  have 
his  own  outlets  for  his  own  goods. 

4  LL  of  these,  and  others  besides, 
./Vcome  to  industrial  bankers  to  get 
their  projects  underwritten.  As  it 
happens,  there  is  a  great  deal  more 
capital  available  for  investment  than 
there  are  sound  opportunities  in 
which  to  invest.  Moreover,  banking 
houses  are  vying  with  each  other  to 
do  the  underwriting  and  actually  be- 
siege, in  salesmanlike  fashion,  such 
concerns  as  are  substantially  healthy 


to  induce  them  to  re-finance.  This 
makes  a  particularly  delicate  situa- 
tion in  judging  such  projects  wisely. 
It  is,  perhaps,  because  of  this  gen- 
eral condition  that  the  banking  field 
has  had  such  a  tremendous  influx  of 
new  concerns  in  recent  years.  It  is 
worth  while  to  stop  for  a  moment  to 
examine  it.  There  was  an  increase 
of  25,000  companies  in  the  general 
finance  field  in  1924,  as  contrasted 
with  1920,  and  over  half  of  these 
failed  to  show  a  profit.  In  fact,  the 
finance  field  in  1924  lost  over  half  a 
billion  dollars  in  deficits,  which  was 
one-half  as  much  deficit  as  the  entire 
manufacturing  field  showed.  This 
will  give  some  measure  of  the  haz- 
ards of  the  finance  field. 

But  now  to  return  to  the  matter 
of  the  concerns  which  desire  to  step 
over  into  another  field.  Considerable 
unfortunate  experience  and  develop- 
ing judgment  has  shown  to  those 
who  interest  themselves  in  merchan- 
dising policy  from  the  banker's  point 
of  view  that  the  homely  old  truth, 
urging  the  shoemaker  to  stick  to  his 
last,  is  still  true.  A  manufacturer 
came  to  see  us  not  long  ago,  saying 
that  he  desired  re-financing  in  order 
to  develop  a  chain  of  retail  stores  as 
outlets  for  his  factories.  He  had 
spent  a  lot  of  time  working  out  the 
details,  and  he  was  sure  he  would 
make  a  lot  of  money. 

"Just  let  us  understand  you  thor- 
oughly," we  said  to  him.  "Do  you 
mean  that  you  desire  to  go  into  the 
chain  store  field  as  a  chain  store 
operator,  or  do  you  mean  that  you 
desire  to  be  financed  in  a  plan  to 
establish  stores  in  order  to  keep 
your  factories  busy?" 

The  manufacturer  blinked,  and 
for  a  moment  he  was  unable  to  re- 
ply. He  had  not  thought  of  the  mat- 
ter in  just  this  fundamental  way; 
in  fact,  he  did  not  attach  much 
weight  to  the  question.  It  seemed 
to  him  as  silly  as  asking  what  you 
should  call  eggs — six  or  a  half  a 
dozen. 

"Well,  I  suppose,"  he  hesitatingly 
[continued  on  page  51] 
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Furniture  for  the  Future 

THE  Art  Alliance  of  America  has  announced  a  very 
interesting  competition  involving  $5,000  in  prizes 
offered  by  S.  Karpen  &  Bros,  for  designs  in  living-room 
furniture.  What  gives  interest  to  this  competition  is 
that  its  aim  is  to  encourage  the  creation  of  types  of 
furniture  in  line  with  modern  needs  rather  than  with 
historic  formulae. 

America  has  remade  its  kitchens  and  its  bathrooms; 
why  should  it  not  now  proceed  to  remake  its  living 
rooms  and  dining  rooms  and  bedrooms  to  conform  to 
modern  needs  and  possibilities?  It  may  be  that  this 
$5,000  will  buy  for  all  America  some  living  comfort  or 
convenience  that  we  have  never  before  enjoyed,  or  per- 
haps even  imagined. 

Here  is  a  thought  for  other  industries.  They  need 
not  necessarily  offer  prizes,  but  why  don't  they  start 
out  some  morning  with  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
their  furniture  and  facilities  are  built  to  serve  past 
needs  and  customs?  And  let  them  realize  that  it  is  in 
the  present  and  future  that  we  must  live  and  work,  and 
that  perhaps  the  furniture  and  facilities  need  to  be  re- 
designed without  reference  to  the  past. 

Report  Consistency 

MONTHLY  NEWS  BULLETIN  NO.  21  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Simplified  Practice  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  is  an  interesting  and  highly  significant 
document.  It  is  a  report  of  progress — or  perhaps  we 
should  say  of  consistency — in  connection  with  simpli- 
fication. 

Briefly,  this  report  develops  that  in  nineteen  lines 
the  average  adherence  to  the  simplified  practice  recom- 
mendations is  seventy-nine  per  cent. 

Expressed  another  way,  an  average  of  approximately 
four-fifths  of  last  year's  production  in  the  lines  made 
by  the  manufacturers  in  these  nineteen  industries  stuck 
to  the  sizes,  dimensions,  etc.,  previously  adopted  at  con- 
ferences made  up  of  the  manufacturers,  distributors 
and  consumers  in  these  lines. 

To  have  adopted  such  regulations  was  an  important 
step  in  increasing  production  efficiency  and  reducing 
production  costs;  but  to  have  maintained  a  79  per  cent 
consistency  is  far  more  important.  It  means  that  sim- 
plification is  a  practical,  workable  philosophy,  in  the 
first  place ;  and  it  means  that  the  consumer  is  being  well 
served  with  these  simplified  lines,  or  else  more  manufac- 
turers would  have  broken  over  in  an  attempt  to  cash  in 
on  some  unsatisfied  demand. 


Canned  Goods  Strike  a  New  High 

((rpHE  American  woman,"  fumed  a  critic  not  long 
JL  ago,  "is  no  longer  a  cook,  she's  a  can-opener." 
There  would  seem  to  be  something  in  it,  for  the  Ameri- 
can public  now  has  reached  the  dizzy  total  of  5,000,- 
000,000  cans  a  year,  or  about  185  cans  per  family  per 
year,  or  about  3y2  cans  per  week  per  family. 

What  of  it,  if  the  American  woman  is  a  "can-opener"? 
She  isn't  eating  any  less  fresh  vegetables  or  foods, 
that's  a  certainty.    What  she  is  doing  is  to  provide  her 


family  with  fruits  and  vegetables  all  the  year  around, 
and  a  more  varied  diet  generally,  via  the  tin  can.  A 
generation  ago  few  people  had  fruits  and  vegetables 
during  the  long  winter  and  spring.  The  advertising 
campaigns  of  the  pineapple  and  California  fruit  grow- 
ers particularly  have  changed  radically  the  winter  diets 
of  American  families,  and  all  for  the  better. 

The  rest  of  the  world  is  eager  for  American  canned 
goods — refusing  in  many  countries  to  consider  cans 
from  anywhere  but  America. 

The  canned  goods  field  has  been  held  back  by  the 
narrow  vision  of  many  canned  goods  packers,  notably 
vegetables;  and  recently  an  enlightened  one  of  their 
number  very  vehemently  denounced  them  for  their 
backwardness.  He  was  right.  Where  are  the  pea  or 
tomato  or  corn  advertisers  comparable  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  the  Del  Monte  or  Hawaiian  pineapple  growers 
and  packers?  When  they  set  similar  high  standards 
they  will  develop  courage  to  advertise,  for  that  is  the 
way  to  set  themselves  apart  from  commonplace  goods. 


Pictures  That  Lie 

THE  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  issued  a  de- 
sist order  against  the  Lafayette  Institute,  Inc.,  of 
Philadelphia  to  restrain  it  from  featuring  the  entire 
Lafayette  Building  in  Philadelpha  in  such  a  way  as 
to  convey  the  impression  that  it  occupies  their  entire 
structure,  whereas  its  office  is  confined  to  a  room. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  serve  as  a  warning 
to  the  numerous  other  one-horse  businesses  which 
seek  to  deceive  the  public  into  thinking  them  some- 
thing they  are  not  by  much  this  same  method. 


The  "Big  Three"  in  Department  Store  Sales 

THE  three  divergent  tactics  in  present-day  depart- 
ment store  strategy  are  thrown  sharply  into  the 
foreground  when  one  lists  the  three  leaders  in  volume 
of  sales  among  department  stores  in  the  United  States. 
Marshall  Field,  Chicago,  comes  first,  with  a  ninety 
million  dollar  volume;  operated  on  a  three-way  policy 
of  combining  manufacturing,  wholesaling  and  retailing. 
Next  comes  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  New  York,  with  a  sixty- 
six  million  dollar  volume,  expected  to  reach  seventy-five 
million  in  1926.  It  is  operated  on  a  cash  and  cut-price 
basis.  Next  is  Hudson's,  Detroit,  which  will  reach  fifty 
millions  in  1926.  It  is  operated  on  a  very  high  grade 
basis,  only  one  store-wide  sale  per  year,  and  resting 
wholly  on  general  prestige. 

There  is  evidence  in  this  "big  three's"  differing  tac- 
tics that  the  department  store  is  in  a  state  of  change. 
It  is  said  that  the  department  store  has  seen  the  peak 
of  its  development.  The  great  growth  in  volume  of 
these  stores  indicates  that  various  basic  policies  are 
being  tested,  and  that  the  three  policies  represented  by 
these  three  stores  are  demonstrating  success  by  three 
different  paths.  The  Hudson  policy  appears  to  be  grow- 
ing at  the  most  rapid  rate ;  and  this  coincides  with  gen- 
eral merchandising  opinion,  which  is  against  store-wide 
sales  and  for  greater  stress  upon  the  store's  general 
prestige  and  high  standards — when  it  has  any. 
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Meet  the  Wife 

She  Can  Be  the  Power  Behind  the  Advertiser's  Throne 

By  Ralph  McKinley 


THE  seven  men  selected 
chairs  around  the  big 
table  and  set  fire  to  their 
cigars.  The  manufacturer 
began : 

"Gentlemen,  I  want  to  com- 
pliment you  on  your  work. 
The  advertising  you  have  pre- 
pared for  next  year  is  very 
good — excellent,  in  fact.  I 
have  gone  over  all  of  it  very 
carefully  during  this  last 
week  and  I  want  to  say  that 
it  is  a  bully  good  job.  How- 
ever, there  are  a  few  little 
changes  which  I  would  like 
for  you  to  make.  I  think  they 
will  improve  somewhat  the 
good  work  you  have  done. 

"As  I  understand  it,  you 
recommend  what  you  call  'wash 
drawings'  for  all  the  illustrations. 
I'm  sure  you  won't  mind  if  I  ask 
you  to  change  to  oil  paintings  for 
our  pictures.  Our  product  is  abso- 
lutely the  best  on  the  market  and  I 
want  our  pictures  to  be  the  best,  too. 
As  my  wife  remarked  to  me  the 
other  day,  oil  paintings  certainly  do 
have  quality. 

"While  we  are  talking  of  the  art, 
I  might  make  another  little  sugges- 
tion about  this  sketch  here  for  the 
February  advertisement.  You  won't 
mind,  I  know,  changing  the  color  of 
this  little  lady's  dress  to  blue.  I 
would  like  it  a  kind  of  sky  blue. 
You  know  what  I  mean.  I  was  notic- 
ing the  other  night  how  attractive 
women  are  in  sort  of  sky  blue 
dresses.  You  know,  it  is  my  wife's 
favorite  color.  Come  to  think  of  it, 
I  believe  I'll  ask  you  to  have  at  least 
one  of  the  ladies  in  each  of  the  illus- 
trations in  a  blue  dress.  As  my  wife 
remarked  to  me  the  other  day,  blue 
is  certainly  a  lovely  color." 

"Have  another  cigar,  Mr.  Gar- 
finkle." 

"Now,  then,  I  have  another  little 
suggestion  that  I  am  sure  you  will 
all  agree  with.  It  is  about  head- 
lines. You  know,  gentlemen,  this  is 
a  busy  age.  There  are  so  many 
things  we  all  want  to  do  and  haven't 
time  for.  Now  in  these  ads  of  ours 
we  have  a  fine  illustration,  some  good 
strong  copy,  a  picture  of  the  product 
and  a  signature  and  all,  and  I  am 


just  wondering  if  you  would  mind 
leaving  out  the  headings.  You 
know,  when  you  come  right  down  to 
it,  the  picture  itself  is  a  sort  of  head- 
line to  catch  the  eye,  and  besides  a 
big  headline  detracts  from  our  logo- 
type. (I'll  tell  you  something  about 
the  logotype  in  a  minute.)  Most  all 
ads  have  headlines.  Why  not  make 
ours  a  little  different?  I  am  sure 
you  won't  mind  if  I  ask  you  to  leave 
out  the  headlines.  I  think  the  ads 
are  even  stronger  without  them. 
You  sort  of  make  them  read  the  copy 
to  find  out  what  it's  about.  As  my 
wife  said  to  me  the  other  day,  people 
don't  read  headlines  much  any  more." 
"Have  another  cigar,  Mr.  Gar- 
finkle." 

ANOTHER  thing  I  wanted  to 
speak  about  is  the  size  of  our 
logotype.  You  know,  ha,  ha,  I'm 
pretty  proud  of  that  name.  It's  a 
good  old  name,  if  I  do  say  so  myself. 
Now,  in  all  the  ads  you  have  placed 
it  in  the  center  of  the  space  at  the 
bottom  with  a  lot  of  white  space  all 
around  it.  I  would  like  to  see  it  a 
little  bigger.  In  fact,  if  you  don't 
mind,  I'd  like  to  see  it  clear  across 
the  bottom  of  the  page.  I'm  sure 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  will 
be  much  more  prominent  that  way. 
Suppose  we  consider  that  settled.  As 
my  wife  said  to  me  the  other  night, 
one  of  these  pages  cost  a  lot  of 
money  and  you  might  just  as  well 
have   your    name    good    and    big   so 


everybody  can  see  it  easily." 
"Won't    you    have    another 
cigar,  Mr.  Garfmkle?" 

"Now,  gentlemen,  just  one 
more  thing  and  I'm  through. 
I  want  to  ask  your  honest 
opinion  of  The  Monday  Morn- 
ing Gazette.  Did  it  ever 
occur  to  you  how  thick  a 
magazine  this  is?  Here  is  an 
issue  of  240  pages  that  I 
brought  along  to  show  you. 
Think  of  it,  gentlemen,  there 
are  more  than  100  adver- 
tisers in  this  one  issue.  Now 
I  ask  you,  what  chance  has 
one  advertiser  got  with  all 
these  others?  Certainly,  he 
hasn't  more  than  one  in  a  hun- 
dred. You  know,  I  think  I 
am  going  to  ask  you  to  change  over 
to  a  magazine  that  is  not  so  crowded. 
There's  Fraternity,  for  instance. 
That's  a  good  magazine.  I  read  it 
myself.  I  think,  if  you  don't  mind, 
we'll  just  change  from  the  Gazette 
to  Fraternity.  If  there  is  any  dif- 
ference in  rates  and  we  have  some 
money  left  over,  why  we'll  add  it  to 
the  newspaper  campaign.  I  wouldn't 
want  you  gentlemen  to  lose  any  bill- 
ing, ha,  ha.  So  we'll  just  make  the 
change  from  the  Gazette  to  Fra- 
ternity. It  isn't  nearly  so  crowded, 
and,  as  my  wife  said  to  me  the  other 
day,  you  know  Fraternity  is  a  maga- 
zine that  has  some  real  pep  and  snap 
to  it. 

"Oh,  yes,  one  more  little  thing  that 
I  almost  forgot." 

"Do  have  another  cigar,  Mr.  Gar- 
finkle." 

"Yes,  just  one  more  thing  I  wanted 
to  mention  and  that  is  coupons. 
Now,  I  notice  that  you  have  made 
no  arrangements  for  putting  a  cou- 
pon in  our  ads.  Gentlemen,  I  think 
we  ought  to  have  a  coupon.  I  feel 
strongly  about  this,  I  do.  In  fact, 
I'm  afraid  I'll  have  to  insist  on  a 
coupon.  You  know,  we  have  a  lot  of 
those  'May  Time'  booklets  left  over 
and  I  think  we  ought  to  use  a  cou- 
pon and  send  them  out.  Just  as 
well  use  them,  since  we  have  them. 
At  least,  that's  my  opinion.  Suppose 
we  just  slip  in  an  offer  and  a  coupon 
right  in  here  somewhere  between  the 
copy  and  the  logotype.  That  won't 
[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  65] 
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Bruce  Barton 


Rot  S.  Durstine 


Alex  F.  Osborn 


Barton,Durstine  @  Osborn 


INCORPORATED 


ciyzN  advertising  agency  of  about  two 
hundred  people  among  whom  are  these  account 
executives  and  department  heads 


Mary  L.  Alexander 
Joseph  Alger 
John  D.  Anderson 
Kenneth  Andrews 
J.  A.  Archbaldjr. 
R.P.Bagg 
W.R.Baker,  jr. 

F.  T.  Baldwin 
Bruce  Barton 
Robert  Barton 
Carl  Burger 
H.  G.  Canda 

A.  D.  Chiquoine,  jr. 
Margaret  Crane 
Thoreau  Cronyn 

J.  Davis  Danforth 
Webster  David 
C.  L.  Davis 
Rowland  Davis 
Ernest  Donohue 

B.  C.  Duffy 
Roy  S.  Durstine 
Harriet  Elias 
George  O.  Everett 

G.  G.  Flory 

K.  D.  Frankenstein 
R.  C.  Gellert 
B.  E.  Giffen 
Geo.  F.  Gouge 
Louis  F.  Grant 
Gilson  Gray 
E.  Dorothy  Greig 
Girard  Hammond 


Mabel  P.  Hanford 
Chester  E.  Haring 
F.  W.  Hatch 
Boynton  Hay  ward 
Roland  Hintermeister 
P.  M.  Hollister 
F.  G.  Hubbard 
Matthew  Hufnagel 
'  Gustave  E.  Hult 
S.  P.  Irvin 
Charles  D.  Kaiser 
R.  N.  King 
D.  P.  Kingston 
Wm.  C.  Magee 
Carolyn  T.  March 
Elmer  Mason 
FrankJ.McCullough 
Frank  W.  McGuirk 
Allyn  B.  Mclntire 
Walter  G.  Miller 
Alex  F.  Osborn 
Leslie  S.  Pearl 
T.  Arnold  Rau 
Paul  J.  Senft 
Irene  Smith 
J.  Burton  Stevens 
William  M.  Strong 
A.  A.  Trenchard 
Charles  Wadsworth 
D.  B.  Wheeler 
George  W.  Winter 
C.S.Woolley 
J.  H.  Wright 
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Feiker  Succeeds  Neal  as 
A.  B.  P.  Executive 


AD  E  V  E  L  0  P- 
MENT  which 
promises  to  be 
of  far-reaching  im- 
portance in  the  busi- 
ness paper  field  has 
its  inception  in  the 
recently  announced 
resignation  of  Jesse 
H.  Neal  as  executive 
secretary  of  the 
Associated  Business 
Papers,  Inc.,  effec- 
tive Jan.  1.  The 
same  bulletin  which 
bears  this  news  con- 
tains the  announce- 
ment of  the  appoint- 
ment of  Fred  M. 
Feiker  as  managing 
director  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. This  is  a 
new  office  specially 
created  for  Mr.  Feiker  and  will  in- 
clude many  of  the  functions  former- 
ly performed  by  the  executive 
secretary,  together  with  a  widened 
sphere  of  activity,  the  scope  of  which 
will  be  announced  later.  Mr.  Harris, 
who  has  served  for  some  time  as  Mr. 
Neal's  assistant,  will  continue  at  his 
post  to  handle  routine  matters  and 
take  over  certain  of  the  duties  of  his 
former  chief. 

Mr.  Feiker  comes  to  the  A.  B.  P. 
with  a  variegated  and  impressive 
record  of  achievement  behind  him. 
Upon  graduation  from  Worcester 
Polytechnic  Institute  as  an  electrical 
engineer  in  1904,  he  became  a  "tech- 
nical journalist"  in  the  employ  of  the 
General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.  His  experience  here  convinced 
him  of  the  need  for  a  comprehensive 
industrial  publication  which  would 
reach  no  one  particular  industry,  but 
would  deal  with  the  matters  of  con- 
cern to  executives  of  all  industries. 
The  pursuit  of  this  idea  brought 
him  into  the  employ  of  the  A.  W. 
Shaw  Co.  of  Chicago,  where  he  saw 
established  the  magazine  Factory, 
which  he  served  as  technical  editor, 
later  being  appointed  chairman  of 
the  editorial  board  for  both  System 
and  Factory. 

He  was  influential  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Harvard  Business  School, 
and  later  went  with  the  McGraw- 
Hill  Co.,  where  he  served  in  an  edi- 


Jesse  H.  Neal 


©   Underwood    & 

Fred  M.  Feiker 


torial  capacity  on  Electrical  World 
and  Electrical  Merchandising.  Here 
again  his  sphere  of  activity  was 
widened,  and  he  soon  became  edi- 
torial director  for  the  entire  organi- 
zation. 

IN  1921  Herbert  Hoover  called  him 
to  the  Government  service  as  as- 
sistant to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
where  he  accomplished  much  distin- 
guished and  constructive  work.  This 
included  the  establishment  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Simplified  Practice  in  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  the  revamping 
of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domes- 
tic Commerce,  the  establishment  of 
the  publication  Commerce  Reports, 
and  considerable  constructive  work 
for  the  Bureau  of  Census.  It  was 
during  this  period  that  he  arranged 
the  monthly  meetings  with  Mr. 
Hoover  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Business  Paper  Editors,  in  the  in- 
terests of  coordinating  diverse  in- 
dustries, educational  institutions 
and  the  press  in  their  relationships 
with  the  Government. 

Completing  this  work  in  1923,  Mr. 
Feiker  became  operating  vice-presi- 
dent of  The  Society  for  Electrical 
Development,  where  his  work  has 
been  of  the  highest  character.  It  is 
this  position  which  he  leaves  to  take 
up  his  work  with  the  Associated 
Business  Papers. 

Jesse  H.  Neal,  the  retiring  execu- 


tive secretary,  leaves 
behind  him  an  im- 
pressive record  of 
fruitful  effort  and 
hard-earned  accom- 
plishment. The  ten 
years  and  five 
months  which  have 
seen  his  incumbency 
have  been  marked 
by  a  steady,  healthy 
growth  of  his  asso- 
c  i  a  t  i  o  n  and  the 
widening  of  its  ac- 
tivities. When  he 
undertook  his  task 
in  1916,  the  A.  B.  P. 
was  a  fragmentary 
idea.  As  its  first 
executive  officer,  Mr. 
Neal  was  obliged  to 
take  this  idea  and 
nurture  it,  until  it 
has  flowered  into  the  far-reaching, 
powerful  organization  of  today. 

Like  his  successor,  Jesse  Neal 
brought  to  his  post  a  colorful  and 
diversified  experience,  although 
his  case  it  tended  more  toward  the 
advertising  and  publishing  side  than 
toward  editorial  work.  Various  ac- 
tivities in  different  cities  led  him 
into  an  active  part  in  the  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World, 
where  he  has  done  more  than  his 
share  over  a  period  of  years  for  the 
furthering  of  world-wide  commercial 
understanding.  Advertising  men 
probably  know  him  best  as  chairman 
of  the  transportation  committee 
which  took  the  American  delegates 
to  the  London  Convention  of  the 
Associated  Clubs  in  1924,  and  as  the 
leader  of  the  delegations  that  went 
out  from  London  to  Glasgow  and 
Paris,  at  which  last  place  the 
French  Government  decorated  him 
with  the  Legion  of  Honor.  In  addi- 
tion, he  was  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  A.  A.  C.  of  W.  for  four  years, 
and  has  been  a  director  of  the  New 
York  Advertising  Club  and  the 
Technical  Publicity  Association. 

Mr.  Neal  has  made  no  announce- 
ment of  his  future  plans.  On  Jan. 
26  he  will  sail  for  a  Mediterranean 
cruise,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Neal, 
probably  to  return  in  April,  at  which 
time  he  expects  to  have  formulated 
a  new  plan  of  action. 
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Steam  Railway  Industry 
Has  Prosperous  Year 

THERE  has  never  been  a  time  when  prosperity 
in  the  railway  industry  was  so  well  defined — 
high  earnings,  record  traffic  and  an  industrial  situ- 
ation which  gives  every  indication  of  the  continu- 
ation of  prosperity.  + 

In  reaching  this  important  market  effectively  the 
five  departmental  railway  publications  that  com- 
prise the  Railway  Service  Unit  can  aid  you  materi- 
ally. They  select  the  railway  men  you  want  to  reach 
— for  each  publication  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
interests  of  one  of  the  five  branches  of  railway  ser- 
vice. Our  Research  Department  will  gladly  co- 
operate with  you  in  determining  your  railway  market 
and  the  particular  railway  officers  who  specify  and 
influence  the  purchases  of  your  products. 

Simmons-Boardman  Publishing  Company 

"The  House  of  Transportation" 

30  Church  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


608  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 

Mandeville.  La.  San  Francisco 


6007  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland 

Washington,  D.  C.  London 


A.B.C. 


The  Railway  Service  Unit 

Five  Departmental  Publications  serving  each  of  the  departments  in  the 
railicay  industry  individually,  effectively,  and  ivithout  waste 
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Shall  Newspapers  Give  Cash 
Discount  to  Advertisers? 


manner  of  obligations  in  order  to  pay 
his  client's  bills  that  he  himself  may 
continue  to  exist. 

Ernest  I.  Mitchell,  president  of  the 
Mitchell-Faust  Advertising  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, has  the  matter  in  a  nutshell: 
"With  the  cash  discount  removed  the 
agency  business  would  change  from  one 
of  a  professional  nature  to  one  of  a 
more  capitalistic  or  commercial  busi- 
ness." 

"  A  BOLITION  of  the  cash  dis- 
_[\_  count,"  says  Carl  P.  Johnson, 
president  of  Johnson,  Read  &  Co.,  also 
of  Chicago,  "would  necessitate  the  em- 
ployment of  a  very  large  amount  of 
new  capital  in  agency  operation.  In 
other  words,  agencies  would  be  forced 
into  the  banking  business,  which  is  en- 
tirely foreign  to  their  experience  and 
certainly  outside  their  logical  field  of 
effort." 

B.  E.  Chappelow,  president  of  the 
Chappelow  Advertising  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
estimates  this  increased  capital  neces- 
sary as  roughly  three  or  four  times 
what  is  now  required.  "Such  an  in- 
crease," he  continues,  "would  require 
an  additional  earning  opportunity  for 
the  agents  which  the  present  fifteen  per 
cent  differential  would  not  take  care 
of." 

This  supposition  of  slower  payment 
of  advertising  bills,  with  its  nearly 
fatal  effect  upon  the  agencies,  is  shared 
quite  generally.  Naturally,  its  deadly 
effects,  if  such  they  would  be,  would  be 
felt  first  by  the  smaller  agencies,  many 
of  which  would  most  certainly  go  un- 
der. But  under  the  existing  system,  no 
agency,  no  matter  how  powerful,  is  pre- 
pared to  meet  such  an  emergency  as 
this  would  appear  to  be.  The  very 
nature  of  their  service  precludes  it 
from  the  beginning.  As  Mr.  Mitchell  so 
aptly  puts  it,  the  quasi-professional 
status  would  be  entirely  lost  by  the 
necessity  for  financing  slow-paying  ac- 
counts. Indeed,  it  would  not  be  great- 
ly stretching  a  simile  to  liken  the 
threatened  condition  to  one  where  the 
doctor  is  expected  to  pay  his  patient's 
hospital  bills  pending  the  latter's  lei- 
sure. 

That  this  slow  payment  by  adver- 
tisers would  inevitably  result  from  the 
abolishment  of  the  discount  is  stoutly 
maintained  by  the  agency  men.  Mr. 
Johnson  cites  business  precedent  in 
other  lines  where  this  result  has  close- 
lj  followed  the  institution  of  "net"  bill- 
ings; lines  in  which,  of  course,  there 
was  no  third  party  left  holding  the  bag, 
as  would  be  the  case  with  the  advertis- 
ing agency.  It  is  further  pointed  out 
that  the  entire  training  of  persons  in 


[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  22] 

accounting  and  credit  departments  of 
concerns,  large  and  small,  stresses  the 
desirability  of  paying  promptly  only 
those  bills  which  have  a  discount  and 
of  holding  on  to  all  other  money  from 
which  no  such  benefit  accrues,  as  long 
as  practicable.  Thus,  should  the  dis- 
count be  abandoned  by  publishers  gen- 
erally, it  would  follow  that  the  last  bill 
paid  by  the  manufacturer  would  be  his 
advertising  bill. 

That  this  condition  is  not  common 
to  small  companies  or  companies  which 
are  weak  financially,  is  attested  to  by 
Charles  W.  Hoyt,  president  of  the 
agency  which  bears  his  name.  "It  is 
a  fact,"  he  declares,  "that  the  large 
firms  whose  expenditures  mount  into 
many  thousands  of  dollars  per  month 
are  the  very  ones  who,  under  the  train- 
ing and  precedence  within  the  minds  of 
office  people,  do  pass  these  bills  up 
while  the  agent  pays  the  bill  to  the  pub- 
lishers." 

K.  L.  Hamman,  president  of  three 
affiliated  agencies  on  the  West  Coast, 
deals  tersely  with  this  phase  of  the 
subject  in  one  bald  statement:  "No 
manufacturer,  no  matter  how  large  or 
how  great  his  cash  reserve,  pays  his 
non-discount  invoices  until  the  items 
are  past  due." 

Frank  Presbrey,  president  of  the 
Frank  Presbrey  Co.,  New  York,  de- 
clares that,  while  it  is  of  minor  impor- 
tance what  the  publisher  does  with  his 
local  accounts  with  regard  to  the  cash 
discount,  in  the  case  of  advertising 
placed  by  a  third  party,  he  should  "give 
all  agents  the  benefit  of  the  cash  dis- 
count and  refuse  to  do  business  with 
men  who  refused  to  take  advantage  of 
it." 

HERE  are  a  few  random  comments 
on  the  situation,  showing  which 
way  the  wind  seems  to  be  blowing,  and 
bringing  out  the  fact  that,  in  the  long 
run,  the  publisher  is  going  to  suffer 
as  well  as  the  agent: 

"Perhaps  the  publishers,  at  the  start, 
would  be  able  to  force  agencies  to  pay 
on  specified  dates,  even  though  their 
advertisers  did  not  pay  the  agencies. 
But  eventually  these  arbitrary  dates 
would  break  down  and  agency  pay- 
ments to  publishers  would  simply  re- 
flect advertisers'  payments  to  the 
agencies.  .  .  .  Over  a  period  of  time  the 
average  payment  dates  would  become 
later  and  later." — B.  E.  Chappelow, 
president,  Chappelow  Advertising  Co. 

"The  fact  that  the  agency  neglects  to 
press  collections  will  eventually  mean 
that  publishers  will  likewise  wait  for 
their  money,  and  it  will  mean  that  pub- 
lishers will  have  an  increased  collection 


expense  which  will  undoubtedly  offset 
the  savings  made  on  cash  discounts." — 
K.   L.  Hamman. 

"Agencies  cannot  afford  to  wait  sixty 
days  for  their  money,  and  neither  can 
the  publishers." — John  B.  Bissell,  presi- 
dent, Bissell  &  Land,  Inc. 

A  FEW  extracts  which  indicate  that 
friction  is  being  generated: 
"The  effort  to  abandon  the  cash  dis- 
count is  not  conducted  with  foresight. 
It  seems  to  me  a  pure  piece  of  oppor- 
tunism."— F.  J.  Ross,  president,  F.  J. 
Ross   Co.,  Inc. 

"I  have  learned  to  have  much  faith 
in  the  belief  that  any  change  in  stand- 
ard practices  is  attended  by  more  or 
less  danger,  if  all  parties  affected  by 
the  changes  are  not  benefited.  Here  it 
is  obvious  that  the  advertiser  does  not 
benefit.  ...  In  no  way  can  I  see  a 
benefit  to  the  advertising  agency." — 
David  G.  Evans,  president,  Evans,  Kip 
&  Hackett,  Inc. 

"There  is  always  some  ingenue  try- 
ing to  stick  a  monkey  wrench  into  any 
well-regulated  machinery,  but  I  think 
of  no  one  piece  of  the  great  machine 
of  advertising  which  would  so  quickly 
wreck  the  whole  industry  as  the  loss  of 
this  little  nut  known  as  the  cash  dis- 
count."— Mac  Martin,  president,  Mac 
Martin  Advertising  Agency. 

Two  interesting  letters  deal  with  the 
matter  from  the  historical  point  of 
view  and  aim  to  justify  the  cash  dis- 
count for  what  it  has  already  accom- 
plished. Mac  Martin  describes  its  ori- 
gin back  in  the  dark  ages  of  advertis- 
ing and  tells  of  how  it  became  a  recog- 
nized part  of  the  advertising  business 
simply  because  it  oiled  the  wheels  of 
progress  and  kept  money  on  the  move. 
Allen  Collier,  president  of  Proctor  & 
Collier  Company,  Cincinnati,  describes 
the  situation  in  the  middle  eighteen 
nineties  when  a  large  agency  in  Boston 
failed  with  a  loss  of  a  million  and  a 
half  dollars,  bringing  home  to  all  con- 
cerned the  huge  credit  risk  under  which 
the  agencies  of  that  time  were  labor- 
ing. 

Now  comes  up  for  discussion  another 
phase  of  the  agency  situation  which  is 
certainly  no  less  vital  than  those  which 
have  already  been  discussed,  and  is  fur- 
ther one  which  threatens  to  demoralize 
advertising  internally  by  hitting 
agency  morale  and  efficiency  and  throw- 
ing the  existing  system  into  chaos. 
Listen  again  to  Ernest  I.  Mitchell  from 
whose  excellent  letter  we  have  already 
quoted. 

"To  eliminate  the  cash  discount,"  he 
declares,  "would  mean  that  advertising 
agencies    would    undoubtedly    have    to 
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make  larger  investments  in  their  busi- 
nesses to  care  for  the  increasing  period 
of  time  which  advertisers  would  make 
their  agencies  wait  for  their  money 
which  the  agencies  had  paid  to  the 
publishers.  This  naturally  would  re- 
duce the  agency  profits  and  very  likely 
result  in  a  lessened  service  to  adver- 
tisers. At  any  rate,  a  lessening  of  the 
agency  profit  which  is  almost  sure  to 
follow  the  elimination  of  the  cash  dis- 
count, would  discourage  men  of  brains, 
vision  and  progress  from  entering  the 
agency  business  which  would  indirectly 
affect  the  creation  of  advertising  for 
publishers." 

PURSUING  the  same  line  of  thought 
is  Charles  Lansdown,  treasurer  of 
the  H.  E.  Lesan  Advertising  Agency. 
"We  agree,"  he  says,  "that  this  is  a 
serious  situation,  so  far  as  the  agencies 
are  concerned,  because  in  effect  it  will 
probably  work  out  as  a  reduction  in 
the  commission.  Practically  all  of  the 
publishers  who  are  eliminating  the 
cash  discount  are  protecting  them- 
selves on  prompt  payment  by  also  elim- 
inating the  commission,  if  payment  is 
not  made  on  a  certain  date.  If  the 
practice  becomes  general,  probably  the 
only  solution  for  the  agencies,  to  en- 
able them  to  receive  prompt  payment 
from  the  clients,  will  be  to  allow  a  cash 
discount,  regardless  of  whether  the 
publisher  does  or  not,  thus  reducing 
the  amount  of  their  commission.  As 
it  is  the  experience  of  agencies  that 
the  present  commission  is  none  too 
great,  any  reduction  in  the  net  com- 
mission will  ultimately  have  to  mean 
a  lessening  of  their  service  to  adver- 
tisers and  a  consequent  slowing  up  of 
the  development  of  additional  adver- 
tising." 

Mr.  Lansdown's  point  is  well  made. 
Ir.  an  address  before  the  Four  A's  in 
Washington  recently,  John  Benson 
brought  out  the  fact  that  the  actual  net 
profit  of  the  agency  averages  only  two 
to  three  per  cent  of  its  total  billings. 
Certainly  at  this  rate,  as  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Chappelow,  the  agent  cannot 
offer  the  advertiser  any  such  cash  dis- 
count such  as  is  discussed  by  Mr.  Lans- 
down, for  such  a  step  would  lop  off  his 
profit  at  one  neat  stroke,  and  his  fif- 
teen per  cent  would  turn  to  ashes  in 
his  mouth.  Yet  aside  from  this  sui- 
cidal move,  his  only  alternative,  as  has 
been  brought  out  before,  would  be  to 
borrow  money  at  five  or  six  per  cent 
to  carry  over  the  advertiser  until  he 
was  good  and  ready  to  pay  his  own 
bill.  Even  aside  from  the  credit  risk 
that  he  would  thus  be  automatically 
assuming,  the  interest  rate,  as  may 
easily  be  seen,  would  gnaw  deeply  into 
the  vitals  of  that  slim  two  or  three  per 
cent  profit,  even  if  the  period  of  each 
such  loan  was  only  a  week  or  so — which 
might  be  far  from  the  case. 

All  the  foregoing  is  based,  of  course, 
on  the  assumption  that  the  elimination 
of  the  cash  discount  became  a  general 
practice,  rather  than  the  experimental 
and  rather  tentative  sten  which  it  is 
at  the  present  time.  With  only  a  com- 
paratively few  of  the  newspapers  in  the 


ranks  of  the  eliminators,  it  is  possible 
for  the  agencies  to  balance  up  their  af- 
fairs so  as  to  overcome  to  a  large  ex- 
tent the  inconveniences  to  which  they 
are  put. 

However,  assuming  that  the  practice 
did  become  general,  the  advertising 
business  would  be  faced  with  the  prob- 
lems already  outlined,  plus  another 
problem  which  has  been  a  bone  of  con- 
tention for  so  many  years  that  it  has 
become  the  proverbial  chestnut  of  the 
business.  Although  this  point  has  not 
been  brought  out  directly  in  any  of  the 
letters  received,  it  has  been  approached 
very  closely  by  Mr.  Lansdown  as  quoted 
above,  and  but  little  stretch  of  the  im- 
agination is  required  to  make  it  very 
real  to  anyone  vitally  enough  interested 
in  the  problem  to  follow  it  closely  and 
to  think  it  through  to  the  logical  con- 
clusions which  all  these  letters  seem  to 
presage. 

Here  is  this  other  problem  in  a  nut- 
shell: Should  the  elimination  of  the 
discount  become  general  with  the  sub- 
sequent results  which  the  agency  writ- 
ers are  unanimous  in  predicting,  it 
would  become  absolutely  imperative  for 
the  agencies  to  seek  a  different  means 
of  remuneration  in  order  to  maintain 
the  present  standard  of  excellence  of 
their  work.  In  other  words,  the  gen- 
eral abandonment  of  the  cash  discount, 
as  viewed  by  our  correspondents,  would 
round  the  doom  of  the  fifteen  per  cent 
agency  commission  system. 

ESPECIALLY  would  this  seem  true 
in  view  of  the  fact,  as  cited  by  Mr. 
Lansdown,  that  many  of  the  newspapers 
which  have  eliminated  the  discount  are 
holding  the  fifteen  per  cent  as  a  club 
over  the  agent's  head  in  order  to  keep 
the  cash  moving  at  its  wonted  pace. 
That  something  of  this  sort  is  already 
stirring  in  the  minds  of  some  of  those 
involved  in  the  present  matter  may  be 
attested  to  by  the  following  anonymous 
note  received  at  our  office  pinned  to  a 
clipping  of  our  editorial  which  started 
all  this  discussion:  "Why,"  the  writer 
asks  simply,  "strain  at  the  gnat  of  two 
per  cent  cash  discount  and  swallow  the 
camel  of  fifteen  per  cent  agency  com- 
mission?" 

The  alleged  woes  and  tribulations  of 
the  existing  fifteen  per  cent  "differen- 
tial" system  are  too  many  and  too 
varied  to  warrant  discussion  here.  The 
point  is  merely  brought  out  in  order 
that  the  agency's  place  may  be  made 
more  clear.  The  advertising  agency  is 
in  a  position  analagous  to  nothing  else 
in  the  present-day  business  world.  In 
a  development  such  as  the  one  under 
discussion  it  is  caught,  so  to  speak, 
between  the  devil  and  the  deep  blue  sea. 
It  makes  its  profit  on  the  money  paid 
the  publisher  by  the  advertiser,  and 
when  this  money  is  not  promptly  forth- 
coming the  agency  is  placed  in  the  un- 
tenable position  of  either  waiting  in- 
definitely for  the  money  which  it  has 
earned,  or,  where  the  newspaper  uses 
the  fifteen  per  cent  as  a  club,  of  being 
absolutely  obliged  to  assume  the  adver- 
tiser's obligation,  trusting  to  the  Fates 
that  nothing  will  go  wrong. 


We  now  come  to  the  advertiser's  side 
of  the  discussion,  and  here  our  say  may 
be  brief.  This  group  is  affected  direct- 
ly by  the  elimination  of  the  discount; 
more  directly,  it  would  appear  at  first 
glance,  than  any  other  group.  The  tak- 
ing away  from  him  of  two  per  cent  of 
his  space  bill  amounts  literally  to  re- 
moving that  precise  sum  from  his 
pocket.  No  man  likes  to  see  the  money 
going  out,  so  it  is  quite  natural  that  all 
the  advertisers  who  have  written  us  are 
distinctly  antagonistic  toward  the  elim- 
ination of  the  cash  discount. 

While  this  does  affect  them  directly 
in  the  pocketbook,  as  already  described, 
still  it  affects  them  in  a  comparatively 
small  way.  It  is  not  in  their  case,  as 
with  the  agents,  a  threat  at  their  very 
existence.  Hence,  their  views  center 
very  decidedly  about  one  point.  That 
point  may  be  brought  out  simply  and 
clearly  by  means  of  a  short  quotation 
from  the  letter  of  C.  E.  Beatty,  adver- 
tising manager  of  the  New  Jersey  Zinc 
Company. 

"Abolition  of  the  cash  discount,"  this 
gentleman  declares,  "on  the  part  of  any 
publication,  with  no  adjustment  in 
rates,  seems  to  me  to  mean  but  one 
thing — an  increase  in  rate,  hidden,  per- 
haps, and  not  justified  by  increasing 
values." 

This,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  opinion  of 
practically  every  advertiser  who  wrote 
us.  What  Mr.  Beatty  describes  as  a 
"hidden"  raise  in  rate  is  variously 
characterized  by  other  writers  as: 
"Left-handed,"  "painless,"  "by  way  of 
the  back  door,"  "unjustified,"  "unsanc- 
tioned," and  "detrimental."  Little  sym- 
pathy is  expressed  for  the  publisher, 
although  several  of  the  writers  are  at 
pains  to  declare  that  the  cash  discount, 
as  such,  does  not  mean  a  great  deal  to 
them,  so  long  as  its  elimination  is  ac- 
companied by  a  corresponding  reduc- 
tion in  space  rates. 

A  GOOD  deal  of  sympathy  is  ex- 
pressed for  the  agency,  however. 
Many  of  the  writers,  looking  beyond 
the  immediate  effect  of  the  change  upon 
them,  visualize  only  too  clearly  how  the 
agency  will  be  affected.  Inasmuch  as 
their  lines  of  reasoning  follow  very 
closely  those  of  the  agency  men  them- 
selves as  previously  discussed,  there  is 
no  necessity  for  repeating  them  here. 

Other  advertisers  quote  quite  simply 
the  fairly  obvious  fact  that,  should  this 
move  which  they  characterize  as  a  rate 
increase  become  the  rule,  the  appro- 
priations will  remain  the  same  while 
the  space  units  will  become  increas- 
ingly smaller.  The  move  is  viewed,  if 
not  with  alarm,  at  least  with  more  than 
a  little  hostility. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  placed  at  a 
disadvantage  in  handling  the  manufac- 
turers' angle,  inasmuch  as  several  of 
the  most  prominent  men  who  have  writ- 
ten us  specially  request  that  they  be 
not  quoted. 

Enough,  then,  for  the  agencies  and 
advertisers.  Let  us  now  consider  the 
angle  of  the  newspapers,  for  here  ap- 
pears to  lie  the  crux  of  the  whole  sit- 
uation. As  previously  stated,  we  are 
[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  441 
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your  washing  machines;  and  your  wash- 
ing machine  overtime  would,  by  way  of 
reciprocity,  flow  back  into  my  radios. 
But,  says  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  between  1914  and 
1923,  the  number  of  wage  earners  in 
our  factories  has  increased  only  about 
twenty-seven  per  cent,  while  the 
amount  of  factory  output  has  increased 
at  least  sixty  per  cent — more  than 
twice  as  fast! 

SO,  instead  of  each  turning  out  about 
enough  to  barter  against  his  own 
needs — with,  of  course,  a  fair  share  for 
non-producers — our  mechanicalized  fac- 
tory hands  are  able  to  pile  up  a  vast 
surplus.  The  General  Electric  Company 
advertises,  very  cleverly,  that  an  auto- 
mobile workman  today,  backed  by  his 
19-horse  power  auxiliary,  makes  five 
times  as  many  cars  as  he  used  to.  That 
is  an  achievement:  a  source  of  pride 
and  prosperity.  The  fact  remains,  nev- 
ertheless, that  one  workman  can  still 
drive  only  one  car. 

Machinery  can  make  those  four  extra 
cars.  It  can  run  them.  But  it  cannot 
drive  them.  Neither  can  machinery 
consume  its  other  products.  Great 
masses  of  people  must  come  into  the 
picture.  And  people,  in  the  mass, 
change  very  slowly. 

Moreover,  almost  every  article  we 
turn  out  nowadays,  from  pins  to  shoes, 
is  built  to  last  longer.  The  average 
life  of  an  automobile  has  crept  up  to 
seven  years.  As  many  pins  as  ever  are 
probably  lost,  but  in  spite  of  three 
years'  growth  in  population  we  were, 
in  the  first  half  of  1926,  turning  out 
some  200,000  pairs  of  shoes  a  day  fewer 
than  in  1923. 

If  Mr.  Coolidge's  estimate  of  adver- 
tising as  a  cause  of  large  scale  pro- 
duction were  only  half  as  exact  as  com- 
plimentary, the  solution  of  our  prob- 
lem would  be  apparent.  As  belies  a  de- 
lightful host,  however,  the  President's 
speech  to  the  A.  A.  A.  A.  was  more 
tactful  than  scientific,  with  more,  per- 
haps, of  political  effectiveness  than  po- 
litical economy.  At  least  a  score  among 
his  audience  could  have  demonstrated 
that  our  present  mass  advertising  is  it- 
self an  effect,  rather  than  a  cause,  of 
our  present  production  difficulties.  At 
any  rate,  no  man  connected  with  adver- 
tising can  safely  forget  that  advertis- 
ing as  an  industry  has  extended  itself 
companionably  along  with  all  the  oth- 
ers. Vast  circulations  and  huge  presses 
must  be  maintained,  expensive  selling 
forces  must  increase  their  pressure  all 
along  the  line. 

Already  distribution  has  become  the 
narrow  neck  of  the  bottle.  The  train 
begins  to  crowd  the  engine.  As  selling 
spurts  to  catch  up  with  production,  ad- 
vertising must  catch  up  with  selling. 
Now   is   our   opportunity  to   prove   the 


classic  claim  that — by  making  possible 
large  scale  production — advertising  is  a 
prime  cause  of  low  prices.  On  the 
other  hand,  unless  it  can,  immediately 
and  definitely,  shoulder  its  share  of  the 
large  scale  production  already  upon  us, 
advertising  may  have  to  concede  itself 
merely  the  silk  hat  of  commerce. 

Not  advertising  alone;  all  selling  of 
the  good  old  school  owes  itself  a  care- 
ful overhauling  for  the  new  competition 
of  1927.  More  than  a  year  ago  Mr. 
Rayburn  pointed  out  that  the  local  mer- 
chant can  no  longer  be  counted  a  man- 
ufacturer's selling  agent.  Increased 
buying  skill  in  millions  of  women  has 
forced  the  retailer  to  become  his  cus- 
tomer's buying  agent. 

Nor  have  advertising  and  selling 
alone  got  to  face  the  music.  Responsi- 
ble executives,  who  have  been  pretend- 
ing to  themselves  that  higher  prices 
would  soon  bring  back  the  easy  war- 
time prosperity,  might  as  well  roll  up 
their  sleeves  and  work  for  lower  prices. 

The  whole  foundation  of  the  gorgeous 
Christmas  just  passed  was  more  peo- 
ple having  more  things.  Christmas 
1927  will  depend  on  still  more  people 
having  still  more  things.  That  can  be 
done  only  by  lowering  prices.  Much  of 
this  price  lowering  will  come  out  of 
new  synthetic  materials,  new  processes 
and  new  machinery;  much  will  come 
from  the  new  efficiency  of  a  more  civil- 
ized and  more  responsible  class  of 
labor.  But  most  of  the  saving — and  near- 
ly all  the  profits — will,  we  venture  to 
predict,  come  from  avoiding  waste. 
And  most  of  that  avoidance  will  come 
from  the  rapid  abandonment — volun- 
tary or  involuntary — of  essential 
things. 

MAGNIFICENT  mergers,  like 
General  Motors,  can  well  afford 
to  force  universal  distribution,  regard- 
less of  marginal  profits.  But  the  aver- 
age manufacturer  is  going,  more  and 
more,  to  find  comfort  and  safety  in  his 
natural  market.  This  division  is  not 
necessarily  geographic.  Each  man's 
"natural"  market  is  the  field  which  will 
make  him  the  most  money  with  the 
least  work.  Whether  his  particular 
field  be  defined  by  price,  service,  method 
of  sale,  highly  specialized  article  or 
mere  locality,  will  depend  in  each  case 
on  the  man  himself  and  his  nearest 
competitor. 

A  natural  corollary  of  the  natural 
market  is  an  ever  increasing  fight 
against  waste.  The  manufacturer  who 
goes  after  universal  market  must  force 
his  prices  low  to  meet  the  special  com- 
petition of  the  man  to  whom  each 
added  unit  naturally  belongs.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  manufacturer  who  can't 
afford  a  bigger  market  must  make  him- 
self a  better  market.  If  he  can't  have 
easy  profits  from  a  larger  sale  he  can 


at  least  try  for  larger  profits  from  an 
easy  sale. 

Therefore,  the  apologetic  waiter  who 
discovered  that  the  overcharge  in  the 
dinner  check  came  from  his  having 
carelessly  added  the  date  into  his  total 
is,  during  1927,  going  to  find  a  surpris- 
ing following  among  our  best  busi- 
nesses. The  process  of  squeezing  costs 
will,  we  suspect,  bring  to  the  surface  a 
lot  of  misplaced  dates  and  expensive 
flyspecks.  Moreover,  with  lower  mate- 
rials and  increased  efficiency,  the  fac- 
tory manager  is  likely  soon  to  protest 
he  has  done  his  share  of  cost  cutting, 
and  look  to  the  front  office  to  carry  on. 

NO  Fifth  Avenue  visitor  who  has 
strolled  into  the  magnificent  Childs' 
cafeteria  in  the  old  Holland  House,  or 
into  Mr.  Woolworth's  equally  impres- 
sive 5-and-10  emporium  at  Fortieth 
Street,  will  have  any  doubt  as  to  the 
form  this  carrying  on  will  take.  Every- 
thing absolutely  necessary  will  be  done 
extra  well.  And  nothing  not  absolutely 
necessary  will  be  done  at  all.  Every 
card  file,  every  ledger  entry,  every  let- 
ter mailed,  will  be  examined  to  see  if 
it  is  essential  to  the  flow  of  goods 
into  the  hands  of  the  customer.  Any 
element  that  doesn't  contribute  direct- 
ly and  exactly  in  proportion  to  its  cost 
will  be  marked  for  elimination.  Every- 
thing absolutely  essential  will,  of 
course,  remain.  But  some  way  will  be 
found  to  make  them  more  productive. 

This  revision   will   aim   itself  not  so 
much    at    men    as    at    things.      It    will  ' 
affect  the  payroll  less  than  the  salary 
list.     In  the  good  old  days,  when  only 
lawyers,    teachers,    doctors,    could    af- 
ford   luxuries,    wages    had    to    be    low 
enough  to  keep  prices  within  the  range  : 
of  the  limited  professional  income.    To-  1 
day,  when  the  wage-earner  is  his  em-  I 
ployer's   best  customer,   costs   must   be 
cut  without  too  much  affecting  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  payroll. 

This  slack  cannot,  of  course,  go  on"J 
forever.  Sooner  or  later — probably 
a  good  deal  later — society  will  find  it 
cheaper  to  support  the  inefficient  pro- 
ducer  or  distributor  than  to  allow  him  i 
to  try  to  support  himself.  Any  system 
that  takes  as  many  profits  in  the  han- 
dling as  our  present  method  of  mer- 
chandising can  ill  afford  to  compound 
its  losses  on  inefficiency. 

Let  us  hark  back,  for  example,  to  the  i 
waiter   who    added    the    date    into    the  1 
dinner  check.      His  was   the   last  step  i 
in  distribution,  so  the  error  was  com- 
paratively    simple.      But    suppose    the  f 
same    mistake    had    been    at    the    first 
stages  of  raw  material.    Let  us  assume, 
for  instance,  some  manufacturing  lapse 
has  added  an  unnecessary  ten  cents  to 
something  selling  around  a  dollar.     If  I 
the  manufacturer  takes  only  a  ten  per 
cent  gross  profit  on  his  costs,  he  will 
pass  this  waste  on  to  the  wholesaler  at 
eleven  cents.     If  the  wholesaler's  cost 
of  doing  business  and  profit  amount  to 
thirty  per  cent,  he  will  pass  the  waste 
on  to  the  retailer  at  14.3  cents.     If  the 
retailer,   in   turn,   must   get   thirty   per 
cent  on  his  costs,  he  will  have  to  add 
4.29   cents   to  cover  this   useless   item. 
[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  46] 
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Machine  Tool  Man 
of  Wide  Experience 

condenses  the  News  of  new  equipment  for  Production  Manager  Spry 


First  essential  is  that  it  be  real  news — 
for  what  busy  Plant  Manager  will 
twice  be  tricked  into  reading  something 
he  has  already  gone  through,  weeks, 
maybe  a  year  before?  Thus  the  ma- 
chine tool  man  must  be  a  good  elimi- 
nator, separating  the  chaff  from  the 
genuine  new  developments  of  the  trade 


/ 

Secondly^  he  must  be  a  good  collector, 
present  thoroughly  and  correctly  and 
promptly  all  the  news  of  new  equip- 
ment that  would  be  of  interest  to  tool 
users  and  manufacturers  in  all  lines  of 
the  field.  The  Iron  Age  takes  particu- 
lar pride  in  the  completeness  and  cor- 
rectness of  its  new  equipment  items  it 
lays  before  Mr.  Plant  Manager. 


That's  why  he  reads  THE  IRON  AGE 


His  interest,  added  to  that  of  thousands  who  find 
other  departments  essential  to  their  business,  ex- 
plains why  1300  advertisers  regularly  use  The  Iron 
Age  to  reach  the  metal  trades. 
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What  Advertising  Can  Do  in  the 
Distribution  of  Securities 


By  A.  E.  Bryson 

Vice-President,  Halsey,  Stuart  &  Company 


IT  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  in- 
vestment banker  quite  willing  to 
concede  the  important  place  of 
advertising  in  the  general  scheme  of 
things,  though  he  may  be  indifferent, 
perhaps  skeptical,  about  its  applica- 
tion to  his  own  field.  The  same 
person  whose  food,  apparel,  and 
whole  mode  of  living  is  influenced 
by  advertising,  maintains  a  luke- 
warm attitude,  perhaps  even  an  ad- 
verse one,  to  the  whole-hearted 
application  of  the  same  sales  agency 
to  his  own  business. 

"The  bond  business  is  different," 
it  is  very  commonly  said.  "The  only 
way  to  sell  bonds  is  to  go  out  and 
sell  them,"  comments  another.  "The 
bond  business  is  a  profession,  and 
as  such  does  not  lend  itself  to  adver- 
tising," comments  a  third.  "I  have 
tried  it  and  it  doesn't  work,"  adds 
another  with  considerable  finality. 
These  comments  are  made  in  good 
faith.  Those  responsible  for  them 
believe  them.  Are  they  well  founded  ? 
Is  it  true  that  a  medium  that  has 
proved  its  effectiveness  in  almost 
every  other  line  is  not  applicable  to 
the  problems  of  securities  distribu- 
tion? 

•  To  answer  that  question  there 
must  be  some  agreement  as  to  just 
what  the  problems  are.  Most  of  us, 
I  believe,  would  agree  that  they  are 
primarily  problems  of  distribution. 
For  the  moment  some  dealers  may 
say  that  the  problem  of  distributing 
bonds  is  not  so  difficult  as  the  prob- 
lem of  obtaining  them.  That,  if 
true,  is  of  course  only  a  temporary 
situation.  By  and  large,  there  can 
be  no  question  but  that  the  securities 
distributing  machinery  of  the  coun- 
try is  primarily  concerned  with  sell- 
ing more  bonds,  and  selling  them 
more  economically.  With  the  margin 
of  profit  smaller,  as  is  always  the 
case  in  a  period  of  active  demand, 
distributors  to  maintain  their  accus- 
tomed profits  must  do  one  or  both  of 
two  things :  increase  volume  or  de- 
crease selling  costs. 


Portions  of  an  address  delivered  before 
the  Financial  Advertisers  Association. 
Chicago. 


Get  Structure  into  Your  Investments 

Ul  a  gsoJ  Bond  Homt  it  ymr  Adviw 
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HALSEY,  STUART  &.  CO. 


There  are  of  course  other  prob- 
lems: the  problem  of  obtaining  good 
securities  with  which  to  meet  the  de- 
mand, the  problem  of  personnel,  the 
problem  of  keeping  customers  in  the 
face  of  the  keen  competition  that 
now  exists.  Can  advertising  assist 
in  their  solution? 

LET  us  consider  the  major  problem 
I  first:  that  of  selling  more  bonds 
and  selling  them  more  economically. 
I  suppose  the  sales  job  in  our  field 
(in  fact  in  any  field)  may  be  reduced 
to  this:  (1)  Finding  the  buyer,  (2) 
Selling  him,  (3)  Keeping  him  sold. 
All  of  these  steps  can,  of  course,  be 
accomplished  without  the  aid  of  ad- 
vertising. But  while  it  can,  and  is 
being  done,  it  is  time  consuming  and 
costly.  It  means  substantially  that 
the  salesman  has  the  whole  sales  job 
on  his  own  shoulders.  He  must,  in 
effect,  ring  doorbells  and  depend  on 
the  law  of  averages  to  locate  his 
prospects ;  he  must  assume  the  la- 
borious job,  having  found  his  pros- 
pect, of  selling  him  from  the  ground 
up — on  the  advantages  of  investing. 
on  the  merits  of  bonds  in  contrast  to 
other  forms  of  investment.    He  must 


sell  his  house,  his  own  type  of  bonds 
himself,  and  his  own  individual  of 
ferings — and  then  he  must  kee] 
them  sold. 

What  does  the  salesman  do  unde 
these  circumstances — in  fact,  wha 
is  he  instructed  to  do?  Does  he  gi 
out  in  the  highways  and  byways  tc 
locate  new  buyers? 

No.  He  goes  to  the  Social  Regis? 
ter,  the  Directory  of  Directors,  tfrj 
lists  of  big  stockholders,  in  short,  ti 
consistent  big  buyers ;  the  same  field 
probably  the  same  names,  that  every 
body  else  in  the  business  is  alread; 
working  on. 

It  is  easier,  he  figures,  to  win  awa; 
the  other  fellow's  customers  than  t( 
locate  and  develop  new  ones.  Th 
result  of  this,  which  is  standard  pro 
cedure  with  most  bond  houses,  i;> 
that  a  certain  small  sector  of  ou:j 
population  is  overwhelmed  with  sale; 
solicitations,  while  in  other  secton 
the  bond  salesman  is  still  somethinj 
of  a  rarity. 

But,  you  may  say,  with  all  the  du 
plicated  effort  in  this  field,  it  is  ml 
more  costly,   considering  the   large 
unit  of  sale,  than  the  development  o 
the  "fringe"  market  where  the  sell; 
ing  job  is  admittedly  hardly  less  dif 
ficult.    In  the  sophisticated  group  wl 
merely  have  to  sell  ourselves  and  ou 
goods     in     competition     with     othe 
dealers.     In  the  other  field,  we  havJ 
to   undertake   a   tedious   educations 
job,  and  in  addition  meet  the  equal! 
difficult   competition   of  the   genera 
merchandising  market.     The  surplu 
of  this  class  is  not  so  large  but  tha 
its  members  must  sometimes  decid ! 
between  the  desires  of  the  momenl 
in  the  form  of  alluring  and  well  ad 
vertised    things — automobiles,    trip 
abroad,  country  club  memberships- 1 
and  the  desires  of  the  future  which 
at  best,  are  somewhat  ephemeral  an 
hard  to  grasp.     The  prospect  in  thi 
field  is  admittedly  harder  to  locate 
and   the   selling  problem   is   perhap 
more  involved.     By  and  large,  how 
ever,  it  is  probably  no  more  difficul 
or  costly  than  in  the  other  class,  an, 
it   has   this    great   advantage :    onci ! 
you  have  sold  your  prospect  you  hav 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  60" 
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SELL  THIS 
TERRITORY 


rdoKUM-POKUM 

Could  it  be  that  tasting  might  not  be  the  proof 

of  the  pudding? 

■M8-5BH- 
The  stage  is  set.  The  convention  is  over.  The 
market  analyst  has  spoken.  The  salesmen  full 
of  pep  and  portfolios  are  marshalled  for  action. 
This  year  we  crack  the  west.  Advertising, 
Distribution.  Sales,  Profits,  Ready ! 
Lights !    Camera ! 

Ah  there !  It's  Mrs.  Banker.  She  lives  in  the 
biggest  house  in  Countyseatville.  And  reads 
Fastidious  Magazine.  She  sets  the  pace  (so 
the  handbook  says).  The  soup  she  serves 
tonight  will  grace  a  thousand  pantry  shelves 
tomorrow.  Of  course,  we're  selling  Beige 
Hosiery.  But  it  makes  no  difference.  The 
handbook  covers  everything — soap,  beefsteak 
and  flying  machines. 
Action ! 

Mrs.  Banker  reads  of  Beige  in  Fastidious.  She 
asks  her  dealer — who  stocks.  And  the  Beige 
clad  ankles  of  Mrs.  Banker  tread  Main  Street. 
Tomorrow  Countyseatville  goes  Beige.  Ho 
Hum. 

*m  :•»+■ 

A  year  passes. 

"Beige  selling  in  Countyseatville?" 
"Oh  yes.  Yes,  two  accounts — the  main  depart- 
ment store  and  a  shoe  store." 
"Selling  quite  a  little  stuff?" 
"Well-er — well,  maybe  not  what  we  expected. 
But  then,  these  little  towns  are  tough.     Beige 
is  a  $1.98  seller,  you  know.     I  was  just  saying 
the  other  day,  I  believe  we  ought  to  have  a 
cheaper  line  for  that  western  country.     Meet 
competition,  or  something." 


THRU- 
CAPPERS  FARMER 

"Well,   who   is   buying   Beige   in   Countyseat- 
ville?   Mrs.  Banker  a  good  customer?" 
"Yes.     Yes,   she  bought  a   couple  of  pair  all 
right.     Of  course,  she  had  to  set  the  pace  for 
Nu-Nude  too,  you  know." 
"Well,  who  is  buying  Beige?" 
"Oh,  women.     Women  and  girls  and  people 
who  live  around  Countyseatville.  I  don't  know 
exactly.     Of  course,  old  man  Jones  who  owns 
the  big  department  store,  tells  me  75%  of  his 
business  is  with  farmers." 
■♦«*»+■ 
Women.     Farmers'  wives.     They  ride  around 
in  Oldsmobiles  and  Willys-Knights.  And  send 
their   kids   off   to   college.     They   read   farm 
papers — like  the  stories  or  recipes  or  patterns 
or  something. 

A  couple  thousand  of  these  women  trade  in 
Countyseatville.  Beige  customers — a  few  of 
them.  Of  course,  they  don't  set  the  pace  like 
Mrs.  Banker.  Still,  even  so,  it  might  be  worth 
while  to  advertise  to  them.  Might.  After  all 
they  are  the  customers — or  should  be. 
Supposing  when  Beige  got  to  rural  Amer- 
ica ("Capper's  Farmer  territory)  the  story  of 
beauty,  durability,  trim  ankles,  etc.,  had  been  told 
to  the  2,000  in  the  paper  they  read — Capper's 
Farmer. 

Supposing  instead  of  Mrs.  Banker  a  hundred 
women  had  asked  for  Beige ! 

■♦«■:<»+■ 

Advertising.  Distribution.  Sales.  Infiltration. 
Pace  setters.  Leaders.  Hokum-Pokum.  And 
what  not. 

Could  it  possibly  be  that  some  of  the  orthodox 
principles  are  just  a  little  fallacious? 

— M.  L.  P.  for  C.  F. 
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The  8pt.  Vage 

oMsioikms 


THIS  issue  of  the  8-Point  page 
reaches  you  in  the  midst  of  the 
holiday  season  when  merriment  fills 
the  evening  hours,  as  per  illustration, 
which  I  snitched  from  The  Three  Cir- 
cles, published  by  Evans-Winter-Hebb. 
It  is  too  late  by  a  day  or  two  to  wish 
you  a  Merry  Christmas,  but  that  can 
be  taken  for  granted  now.  The  impor- 
tant thing  is  that  a  new  year  is  just 
around  the  corner,  and  everybody 
around  our  offices,  from  the  copy 
hound  who  stands  outside  my  door  to 
M.  C.  R.  in  the  carpeted  office  at  the 
end  of  the  hall,  wishes  me  to  say  that 
they  hope  it  will  be  a  fine  year  for 
everybody  on  the  reading  end  of  this 
journal's  fortnightly  journey.  And  I — 
I  hope  it  will  be  a  year  of  progress  for 
you,  and  of  satisfaction  in  accomplish- 
ment. 

—8-pt.— 

The  hardships  of  the  early  days  of  a 
business  are  always  interesting — in  the 
later  days!  At  the  McGraw  dinner  at 
the  Astor  the  other  evening  I  observed 
that  one  of  the  stories  that  amused 
Mr.  McGraw  most  was  one  told  on  him 
by  Edward  J.  Mehren. 

It  seems  that  in  the  early  days  of 
his  publishing  business  Mr.  McGraw 
had  to  take  a  trip  up  through  New  York 
State.  There  wasn't  enough  money  in 
the  treasury  to  finance  the  complete 
trip,  but  it  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Graw was  to  go  ahead,  and  that  later 
in  the  week  a  check  for  additional 
funds  would  be  mailed  to  reach  him  at 
Rochester. 

Arriving  at  Rochester,  Mr.  McGraw 
found  that  there  was  no  mail.  So  he 
wired  his  partner:  "No  check  here." 

A  few  hours  later  he  received  a  wire 
from  New  York:  "No  check  here 
either." 

Mr.  Mehren  didn't  tell  the  sequel. 
Probably  too  sad. 

He  did  tell  something  else  on  his  boss, 
though,  and  something  that  helps  to 
explain  the  high  standing  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Graw's  publications.  Said  E.  J.  M.: 
"He  has  the  most  remarkable  collection 
of  standards  of  dissatisfaction!" 

That's  a  good  New  Year's  thought: 
to  start  building  up  a  set  of  standards 
of  dissatisfaction  in  order  to  show  our- 
selves how  much  better  we  might  be. 

—8-pt.— 

I  am  just  returned  from  luncheon 
at  the  Tavern  and  before  plunging 
into  the  work  of  the  afternoon  I  steal 
a  moment  to  dip  into  Harcourt,  Brace 
and  Company's  new  book  of  Carl  Sand- 


burg's poetry  which  has  been  on  my 
desk  teasing  to  be  read  this  past  fort- 
night. And  it  opens  with  a  word  pic- 
ture of  Chicago  that  I  must  pass 
along: 

CHICAGO 

Hog  Butcher  for  the  World 

Tool  Maker,  Stacker  of  Wheat, 

Player  with  Railroads  and  the  Nation's 

Freight  Handler ; 
Stormy,  husky,  brawling. 
City  of  the  Big  Shoulders. 

Isn't  this  a  picturesque,  sympathetic, 
honest  picture  of  the  metropolis  of  the 
Middle  West? 

—8-pt— 

It  is  perhaps  the  conventional  "far 
cry"  from  Fords  to  Forhans,  but  every- 
body seemed  to  "get"  the  bulletin 
chalked  on  the  side  of  a  fliver  in  New 
York: 

"Extra!     The  fifth  one  got  it!" 

— 8-pt.— 


9    . 


■m&  t 


The  Bank  of  Manhattan  Company, 
New  York,  has  issued  a  series  of  four 
little  booklets,  forming  "The  Manhat- 
tan Library,"  which  set  forth  in  simple 
form  some  of  the  economic  facts  of  our 
American  life.  One  of  the  little  books 
is  on  Wheat,  another  is  on  Insurance, 
a  third  is  on  Railroads,  and  the  one  I 
have  just  been  reading  is  on  News- 
papers. 

One  paragraph  from  this  newspaper 
book  expresses  the  American  news- 
paper and  shows  its  relation  to  human 
life,  better  than  anything  I  have  ever 
run  across: 

There  are  communities  abroad  where  the 
lack  of  a  newspaper  may  be  merely  a  vex- 
ation. Not  so  with  America,  for  America, 
in  a  unique  sense,  is  the  land  of  voluntary 
cooperation:  this  is  the  basic  principle  of 
its  wonderful  development.  Machines  can 
operate  in  the  dark,  but  not  men.  When 
judgment  and  volition  are  demanded,  people 
must  be  keenly  aware  of  one  another.  The 
newspaper  is  a  happy  instrument  for  satis- 
fying human  curiosity,  but  its  real  function 


is  to  bring  about  that  awareness  so  that 
people,  however  widely  separated,  may 
work   together    intelligently   and   effectively. 

Is  not  this  idea  of  the  newspaper  as 
an  aid  to  voluntary  cooperation  an  in- 
teresting one,  and  fundamentally 
American? 

—8-pt— 

From  St.  Louis  comes  news  of  Roy 
B.  Simpson's  appointment  to  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Civic  Problems  Com- 
mittee of  the  St.  Louis  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  R.  B.  S.,  as  you  doubtless 
know,  is  head  of  the  Simpson  Adver- 
tising Company.  An  advertising  view- 
point should  be  very  helpful  in  the  di- 
rection of  this  important  committee. 

— 8-pt— 

Interesting  figures,  these  —  and 
rather  startling  —  from  a  form  letter 
sent  out  from  Hoard's  Dairyman: 

The  milk  produced  in  1925  would  All  a 
canal,  extending  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco,  3170  miles  long,  16  feet  wide, 
and  as  deep  as  the  Erie  Canal. 

The  same  volume  of  milk,  if  put  in  tank 
cars,  would  make  a  train  34,462  miles  long 
or  eleven  trains  reaching  across  the  con- 
tinent. 

The  value  of  milk  produced  in  this  coun- 
try last  year  was  greater  than  the  value  of 
all  the  gold  and  silver  mined  in  the  United 
States  in  the  last  twenty  years. 

B.  W.  Magee,  of  R.  Wallace  &  Sons 
Mfg.  Co.,  sends  me  the  letter,  with  the 
comment:  "I  am  as  far  removed  as  the 
moon  from  some  of  the  subjects  these 
people  write  about,  but  they  make  me 
read  about  them." 

The  "making"  seems  to  be  in  the 
application  of  imagination.  Few  facts 
or  figures  are  interesting,  and  fewer 
still  are  startling,  until  they  have  been 
dramatized.  Take  some  of  your  own 
form  letters  and  sit  down  with  them 
and  try  dramatizing  them  with  pictur- 
esque similes  or  snatches  of  conven- 
tional dialogue,  or  by  turning  them 
into  stories,  and  see  how  much  more 
effective  they  will  be. 

— 8-pt— 

For  the  numerous  Christmas  cards 
I  have  received,  many,  many  thanks. 
It  is  good  to  receive  these  friendly  ex- 
pressions from  men  I  never  see,  yet 
meet  once  every  fortnight  at  the 
threshold  of  my  humble  page  and  ram- 
ble down  the  columns  with  them. 

Odds  Bodkins. 
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Spring  Building  Is  Just  Ahead 

Plan  now  to  get  your  product  into  the  Plans  of 

80,000  HOME  LOVERS 

Who  will  build,  decorate,  furnish,  remodel,  redecorate  and 
Orient  their  homes  during  1927. 

DIRECT  CONTACT 

RESPONSIVE  INTEREST 
Through 

THE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL 

Only  publication  in  the  class  field  devoted  exclusively  to  the  home  and 
what  makes  it  beautiful.  Only  class  publication  that  hits  the  Bull's  Eye 
(Home  making  exclusively)  twelve  times  each  year. 

Circulation  80,000  Quaranteed  Net  Paid 
(ABC).  Rebate'backed.  Liberal  excess 
at  current  rates.  Interesting  facts  on 
request — Write  now! 

THE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  INC. 

8  Arlington  Street  Boston,  Mass. 

A  Member  of  the  Class  Qroup 
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Shall  Newspapers  Give  Cash 
Discounts  to  Advertisers? 


handicapped  here  by  the  fact  that  we 
received  only  fourteen  letters  from 
newspaper  men  and  by  the  urgent  de- 
sire of  some  of  the  most  outspoken  of 
these  writers  to  remain  anonymous. 
Further,  a  large  number  of  these  let- 
ters stated  flatly  that  the  newspapers 
represented  by  their  writers  still  re- 
tained the  cash  discount  and  planned 
to  continue  to  do  so  indefinitely;  that 
they  were  keenly  aware  of  the  angles 
of  the  agencies  and  advertisers  and 
consequently  were  unalterably  opposed 
to  any  change  in  the  present  policy. 
These  only  go  to  show  that  as  yet  the 
move  to  eliminate  the  discount  has  not 
gained  any  very  great  headway.  What 
concerns  us  more  immediately  are  the 
newspapers  which  have  abolished  the 
discount  and  which  feel  themselves  en- 
tirely justified  in  so  doing.  These  men 
have  a  case  to  state  and,  in  spite  of  the 
seemingly  one-sided  discussion  which 
has  preceded  this,  their  case  is  justified 
in  many  respects  and  deserves  the  ut- 
most attention  if  any  solution  to  this 
apparently  pressing  problem  is  to  be 
found. 

The  business  manager  of  a  large 
Mid-western  paper  (name  withheld  by 
request)  states  the  following,  after  an- 
nouncing flatly  that  his  paper  has  abol- 
ished the  discount: 

"The  largest  single  items  of  expense 
entering  into  the  publication  of  a  daily 
newspaper  are  paper  and  labor.  No 
news  print  manufacturer  soliciting 
business  in  this  territory  to  our  knowl- 
edge allows  a  cash  discount.  Of  course, 
there  is  no  discount  on  payroll.  .  .  . 
In  many  industries  cash  discount  seems 
to  be  a  thing  of  the  past." 

THIS  man  goes  on  to  state  that  his 
paper  operated  under  a  policy  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
several  other  newspapers:  withholding 
the  agent's  fifteen  per  cent  commission 
if  the  check  for  the  advertising  bill  is 
not  mailed  by  the  twentieth  of  the 
month  following.  "The  amount  of  de- 
linquent outstanding  accounts  with  ad- 
vertising agencies  on  our  books,"  he 
adds,  "is  only  about  fifty  per  cent  as 
large  as  when  we  allowed  the  two  per 
cent  cash  discount." 

Naturally  such  a  policy  will  bring 
results.  The  agency  has  the  matter  put 
squarely  up  to  it  and  must  hold  the  bag 
in  any  case.  This  can  be  done  when  a 
comparatively  few  newspapers  hold  the 
club,  even  if  it  is  done  at  the  expense 
of  delaying  payments  to  other  newspa- 
pers. But  what  would  be  the  result 
were  every  publication  to  adopt  this 
policy? 

Another  Mid-western  publisher  takes 
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exception  to  our  editorial  statement  that 
the  cash  discount  is  almost  as  old  as 
commerce,  maintaining  that  his  paper 
has  only  used  it  for  about  fifteen  years. 
The  writer  further  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  these  days  of  volumi- 
nous advertising  a  large  newspaper  will 
pay  from  $25,000  to  $100,000  a  year 
for  the  privilege  of  "receiving  cash  re- 
mittances two  weeks  earlier  than  they 
would  otherwise  arrive."  "Surely,"  he 
adds,  "it  behooves  the  publisher  to  elim- 
inate any  wastage  possible." 

Still  another  anonymous  (by  request) 
publisher  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  newspapers  depend  for  their  great- 
est revenue  upon  local  advertising, 
most  of  which  is  placed  direct,  and  that 
few  offer  a  cash  discount  on  advertis- 
ing of  this  nature. 

"It  costs  the  average  publisher,"  he 
goes  on,  "a  much  larger  proportion  of 
expense  in  the  national  field  than  in 
the  local.  This  forces  a  difference  in 
rates.  Cash  discount  in  the  case  of 
many  publishers  has  been  the  largest 
single  expense  item  in  the  national  field 
aside  from  the  agency  commission. 
Only  a  small  proportion  of  our  bills 
payable  are  subject  to  cash  discount." 

NONE  of  these  men  appear  to  have 
the  agency  angle  very  clearly  in 
mind.  The  fact  that  the  cash  discount 
may  have  shown  a  tendency  to  fall  into 
disuse  in  many  lines  of  business  should 
not  be  considered  an  adequate  reason 
for  its  elimination  in  the  national  ad- 
vertising field  without  the  publishers 
first  giving  careful  consideration  to  the 
unique  situation  which  is  here  supplied 
by  the  presence  in  the  composite  pic- 
ture of  the  advertising  agent  and  his 
curious  situation  in  regard  to  his  re- 
muneration. Nor  should  the  situation 
of  the  local  advertiser  who  places  direct 
be  used  as  a  precedent  for  regulating 
the  billing  of  national  advertising 
where  the  agency  plays  so  important 
a  part. 

Now  comes  the  point  of  contact  in 
the  whole  matter  where  the  rub  ap- 
pears to  generate  the  greatest  amount 
of  friction  between  the  parties  involved. 
May  we  quote  again  the  excellent  letter 
of  Frank  Carroll,  director  of  advertis- 
ing of  the  Indianapolis  News,  which 
appeared  in  our  issue  of  December  15? 

After  stating  that  his  paper  favors 
retention  of  the  cash  discount  for  rea- 
sons similar  to  those  already  described 
here  by  others,  he  makes  this  statement, 
significant  when  one  considers  the  most 
pointed  factors  which  have  led  up  to 
the  discount  elimination:  "I  have  heard 
complaints  to  the  effect  that  the  time 
period  indicated  on  newspaper  bills  has 


meant  nothing  to  advertising  agencies 
which  have  insisted  on  taking  cash  dis- 
counts, even  though  their  checks  left 
the  agency  office  from  three  to  ten  days 
late.  This  habit,  even  though  confined 
to  relatively  few  agencies,  has  no  doubt 
encouraged  newspapers  to  abolish  the 
cash  discount  and  at  the  same  time  get 
rid  of  the  irritation  caused  by  checks 
arriving  late  with  the  cash  discount  de- 
ducted." 

FOLLOWING  the  same  line  of  rea- 
soning is  one  of  the  unnamed  pub- 
lishers already  quoted :  "When  we  for- 
merly allowed  the  two  per  cent  cash 
discount,"  this  man  declares,  "it  was 
with  a  provision  that  the  account  be 
paid  on  or  before  the  twentieth  of  the 
month.  Many  advertising  agencies,  par- 
ticularly the  smaller  ones,  and  some  of 
the  larger  ones  as  well,  would  remit  on 
the  twenty-fifth  or  even  the  fore  part 
of  the  following  month,  and  would  in- 
variably deduct  two  per  cent.  We  had 
two  alternatives — we  could  either  not 
allow  the  cash  discount  and  then  en- 
gage in  a  controversy  with  our  cus- 
tomer over  a  period  of  months,  or  we 
could  shut  our  eyes  and  allow  the  un- 
warranted discount." 

Stuart  S.  Schuyler,  president  of  Al- 
lied Newspapers,  Inc.,  declares  that  the 
Scripps-Howard  papers  suffered  from 
the  same  complaint  until  it  got  to  the 
point  where  the  iron  hand  was  re- 
quired. The  Frank  Carroll  letter  pub- 
lished in  our  previous  issue  describes 
the  Indianapolis  News'  method  of  han- 
dling such  delinquents,  and  Mr.  Schuy- 
ler's organization  follows  similar  lines. 

"If  the  bills  are  not  paid  on  time," 
he  says,  "we  do  not  allow  the  cash  dis- 
count. We  either  return  the  check  for 
correction  or  accept  it  as  applying  'on 
account'  and  bill  again  for  any  discount 
unjustly  deducted. 

"If  checking  copies  are  not  received 
on  time  by  the  advertiser,  or  if  any 
other  adjustments  are  claimed,  the  bills 
should  be  paid  on  time,  even  though 
adjustments  are  made  later. 

"By  living  up  to  these  rules  rigidly, 
we  have  prevented  any  possible  abuse 
of  the  discount  privilege.  If  any  pa- 
pers permit  the  discount  to  be  deducted 
when  payment  is  made  after  the  stipu- 
lated period,  they  have  only  themselves 
to  blame  for  not  enforcing  their  regu- 
lations as  set  forth  on  their  rate' 
cards." 

Right  here  would  seem  to  be  the  point 
where  practical  adjustment  might  be 
made.  Up  to  a  certain  point  the  cash 
discount  is  an  instrument  of  commerce 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  interests  of 
all  parties  concerned.  When  it  is  gross- 
[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  65] 
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~reveals  unusual 
sales  opportunities  in  thi 
Oklahoma  Farm  MarKe 


1927  dawns  on  prosperous  rural  Oklahoma,  revealing  a  giant  mar- 
ket, growing  in  wealth  with  the  years,  affording  greater  selling  op- 
portunities for  aggressive  manufacturers. 


In  1926  Oklahoma  farmers  produced  crops  valued  at  more  than  $316,000,000 
— a  figure  great  enough  to  insure  tremendous  buying  power. 

The  1926  crop  was  more  than  $27,000,000  greater  than  that  of  the  previous 
year,  which  itself  was  regarded  as  one  of  Oklahoma's  most  favorable  years. 

Only  one  crop  year  in  the  past  seven,  that  of  1924,  was  as  large  as  the  crop 
of  1926,  and  in  1924  farmers  used  the  greater  part  of  their  income  to  pay  off 
debts  contracted  in  the  lean  years  of  1921,  1922  and  1923. 

The  value  of  Oklahoma's  1926  crop  was  more  than  $31,000,000  larger  than 
the  average  annual  value  of  all  crop  years  since   1920. 

1927  finds  the  ground  well  prepared,  the  seed  properly  sown,  every  condition 
favorable  for  a  bumper  crop  of  Oklahoma  farm  dollars. 

Those  firms  who  wish  to  insure  their  participation  in  Oklahoma's  1927  pros- 
perity will  include  on  their  advertising  schedules  the  Oklahoma  Farmer- 
Stockman,  Oklahoma's  only  farm  paper. 


,  ,M„      ^OKLAHOMA 

P^Oklahoma  Ofp™ 


Ralph  Miller 
<2dv.  Mgr 


NEW   YORK 


E.    KATZ    SPECIAL    ADVERTISING    AGENCY 
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we  would 
serve  v~ 


FOLLOWING  our  advice  to  clients,  our  own  1927  sales 
program  is  planned  to  give  more  intensive  attention  to 
our  most  promising  prospects. 

This  program  is  designed  to  establish  relations  with 
seven  companies,  whose  marketing  problems  require 
the  type  of  service  we  are  especially  qualified,  by  experi' 
ence  and  facilities,  to  provide.  They  are: 

I  One  whose  product  is  too  large  for  salesmen  to  carry  and  who,  there- 
fore, has  the  problem  of  giving  prospects  a  clear  understanding  of  its 
features  and  performance. 


3 

4 
5 


7 


One  whose  market  is  geographically  localized  by  the  weight,  by  in- 
stallation and  service  requirements  or  by  other  restrictions. 

One  who  must  develop  dealers'  interest  in  a  line  already  on  their 
shelves  and  who  must  aid  them  in  applying  sound  merchandising 
methods  to  increase  the  turnover. 

One  with  a  product  whose  marketing  involves  securing  the  influence 
of  architects,  physicians  or  other  professional  groups. 

One  with  a  product  the  purchase  of  which  calls  for  a  considerable 
capital  investment,  therefore,  requiring  an  effective  presentation  of 
financial  or  economic  considerations. 

One  whose  product  must  be  presented  to  the  different  executives  of 
an  industrial  organization,  with  a  clear  perception  of  their  buying 
habits  and  functional  relations. 

One  whose  product  must  have  a  specialized  presentation  for  each  of 
the  various  industries  that  comprise  its  market. 


Such  are  seven  companies  we  can  help  during  1927.  If 
you  are  confronted  with  one  of  these  problems,  we  will 
bring  to  the  discussion,  at  your  request,  a  breadth  of 
experience  and  a  specialized  knowledge. 

Evans -Winter-Hebb  inc.  Detroit 

822  Hancock  Avenue  West 


The  business  of  the  Evans -Winter -Hebb  organization  is  the  execution  of  direct  advertising  as  a  definite  me- 
dium, for  the  preparation  and  production  of  which  it  has  within  itself  both  personnel  and  complete  facilities: 
Marketing  Analysis  •  Plan  •  Copy  •  Art  •  Engraving  ■  Letterpress  and  Offset  Printing  •  Binding  •  Mailing 
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So  the  consumer  pays  nearly  nineteen 
cents  extra  for  ten-cent  waste! 

Where  this  loss  comes  from  overex- 
pensive  or  unnecessary  practices  com- 
petition will  take  care  of  it.  Where  it 
comes  from  wasteful  or  unnecessary 
employees,  society  will  some  day  ef- 
fect a  compromise.  By  gradually  turn- 
ing ineffective  producers  and  distrib- 
utors into  inexpensive  consumers  it  will 
materially  lower  prices  to  everybody. 

Fantastic  as  this  project  sounds,  we 
are,  in  fact,  rapidly  approaching  it  from 
three  different  directions:  First,  the 
question  of  what  funds  these  simple 
consumers  will  have  to  live  on.  Sec- 
ond, how  they  will  be  able  to  live  on  so 
little.     Third,  what  will  they  do? 

FIRST,  nearly  $500,000,000  insur- 
ance a  month  is  already  being  writ- 
ten for  wage-earners.  This,  together 
with  huge  investments  workers  are 
making  in  stock  of  their  own  concerns, 
will  sooner  or  later  help  bring  about 
disability  retirement.  Furthermore, 
from  group  life  insurance  to  group  effi- 
ciency insurance  will  be  but  a  short 
step  for  colossal  insurance  organizers. 

Second,  the  more  successful  we  are 
in  bringing  prices  down,  the  easier  we 
shall  find  it  to  pension  our  professional 
consumers   to  bring   prices  still  lower. 

Third,  with  the  magnificent  future  of 
radio,  motion  pictures,  with  the  popu- 
larization of  knowledge  and  of  outdoor 
sports,  there  will  be  plenty  to  occupy 
the  minds  of  those  whom  business  can 
best  afford  to  do  without.  In  a  sig- 
nificant statement,  published  only  a  few 
days  ago,  Mr.  Schwab  said: 

It  is  my  hope  that  our  spiritual  and 
cultural  prosperity  will  now  show  similar 
development.  We  have  conquered  poverty. 
Let  us  conquer  disease.  We  have  abolished 
illiteracy.  Let  us  develop  finer  methods  of 
education.  We  have  saved  time  and  in- 
creased production  by  making  machines  do 
our  work.  Let  us  make  worth  while  the 
additional  leisure  now  on  our  hands. 

And  Mr.  Ford  says  apropos  of  his  ap- 
parently successful  five-day  week: 

It  is  Rood  business  to  give  workers  more 
leisure  for  the  simple  reason  they  have  more 
to  use  more  of  what  they  produce,  thus 
automatically  creating  a  larger  general 
market.  All  industry  is  stimulated,  with  a 
resultant  lessening  of  unemployment. 

With  two  of  our  great  industrial 
leaders  looking  so  earnestly  toward 
cultural  wages  and  economic  leisure, 
times  have  surely  changed  enough  to 
prepare  us  for  almost  anything. 

Is  it  not  possible,  then,  that  when 
America's  first  frenzy  of  prosperity  is 
over,  we  shall  develop  an  ever  increas- 
ing class  of  pure  consumers  who,  with 
little  wealth,  will  be  content  leisurely 
to  be,  to  know,  to  enjoy? 

And  might  we  not,  spreading  Christ- 
mas throughout  our  industrial  year,  find 
means  to  place  gently  among  these,  not 
only  the  aged  and  crippled,  but — as  be- 
fits a  true  democracy — all  the  weak  and 
inefficient?  Next  Christmas  will  hardly 
see  us  far  on  the  way.  Nevertheless, 
every  step  toward  elimination  of  waste 
effort  and  unnecessary  costs  will  help, 
not  only  toward  a  very  immediate  and 
keenly  competitive  present,  but  also 
toward  that  dim  Utopian  future. 
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"use   of  cos? 
veloped  endless  new  traps  and  annoy- 
ances for  the  indiscreet  male.  Which 
brings  us  belatedly  to  our  point. 

A.  S.  Hinds  &  Co.  have  made  a 
new  orchestration  of  an  old  theme. 
It  is  intelligent;  it  is  original;  and 
The  consequently  7it  should  appeal  to  the  are  be 
fere  woman  who  is  too  blase  to  pay  atten-  be  shd 
ect.     tion  to  the  ordinary  advertisements,    life, 
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"Bill  Can't  Sell 

Me  Anything!" 
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ILL  can't  sell  me  anything.  I  know  him  too  well."  Buyers  often  say 
that.  Firms  sometimes  change  a  salesman's  territory  because  he 
knows  his  customers  too  well. 

Advertisers,  too,  make  changes  in  an  effort  to  break  the  monotony  of 
products  advertised  year  after  year  in  the  same  publications.  With  new 
copy  appeal,  art  work,  typography  and  layout  they  try  to  overcome  lack  of 
interest,  to  batter  down  reader  inertia,  to  counteract  indifference  bred  by 
familiarity. 

A  fast  growing  number  of  advertisers,  rather  than  fight  reader  inertia, 
find  it  easy  to  sell  SMART  SET'S  half-million  readers  who  possess  youth- 
ful, acquisitive,  unjaded  buying  habits.  This  may  be  traced  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  these  buyers,  becoming  for  the  first  time  habitual  magazine-readers, 
discover  through  SMART  SET  an  entirely  new  world  of  advertised 
products. 

And  SMART  SET  will  produce  new  business  for  you  just  as  economi- 
cally as  it  does  for  other  advertisers,  many  of  whom  write  that  this  maga- 
zine brings  inquiries  at  the  lowest  cost. 


MMIT 


R.  E.  BERLIN,  Business  Manager 

119  West  40th  St.,  New  York 

Chicago  Office,  360  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
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The  Newspapers  Dilemma 
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writers,  and  camera  men,  which  turned 
in  something  like  a  page  a  day  of  stuff, 
some  of  it  forced  to  the  limit  in  the  en- 
deavor to  keep  alive  the  interest.  This 
constant  and  stimulating  advertising 
transformed  into  fans  thousands  who 
would  never  have  gone  on  the  simple 
announcement  that  such  a  fight  was  to 
be  held.  They  were  sold  the  fight,  as 
millions  of  customers  have  been  sold 
other  commodities,  by  newspaper  ad- 
vertising. 

THERE  is  no  implication  in  all  this 
that  newspapers  should  be  more 
complaisant  to  bona  fide  commercial 
advertisers.  On  the  contrary.  A  news- 
paper's value  as  an  advertising  me- 
dium is  directly  in  proportion  to  the 
conscientiousness  with  which  it  dis- 
criminates between  news  and  advertis- 
ing. Its  righteousness  at  a  mere  casual 
mention  of  an  advertised  article  is 
contrasted  with  its  liberality  toward 
other  classes  of  business  enterprises 
which  are  just  as  commercial  as  soaps 
and  cigarettes,  though  going  under 
the    name    of    sports    or    amusements. 

But,  at  the  best,  that  accidental 
publicity  is  at  least  the  newspaper's 
own  work.  It  has  not  been  promoted 
by  the  beneficiaries.  It  is  to  them  a 
gift  of  the  gods.  But  there  is  another 
far  too  large  volume  of  free  publicity 
not  so  untainted.  Its  presence  in  news- 
paper columns  snatches  the  last  vestige 
of  sincerity  from  an  otherwise  admir- 
able newspaper  ethic.  This  is  the  re- 
leases run  at  the  request  of  business 
houses,  corporations,  public  utilities, 
benevolent  societies,  theatrical  man- 
agers, and  many  publicity-seeking  in- 
dividuals. The  motive  here  is  different. 
There  is  no  circulation-building  power 
in  this  stuff.  It  is  the  result  of  various 
forms  of  pressure  brought  to  bear  on 
the  newspapers,  ranging  from  the  ob- 
vious tricks  of  the  press  agent  to  the 
more  dignified  and  skillful  technique  of 
the  public  relations  counsel. 

Newspapers  deserve  a  certain  amount 
of  sympathy  in  their  complex  problem 
of  paid  advertising  and  free  publicity. 
Many  new  factors  enter  into  it  as  a 
result  of  our  peculiar  civilization,  so 
that  it  is  no  longer  a  simple  matter  to 
draw  the  hard  and  fast  line. 

One  such  factor  is  the  devices  for 
duplication,  which  add  enormously  to 
the  power  of  advertising  and  furnish 
the  machinery  for  capitalizing  it.  Two 
of  these  devices  are  the  syndicate  and 
the  movie,  which  confer,  among  other 
things,  the  privilege  of  being  in  two 
places  at  the  same  time. 

The  venerable  ex-president  of  Har- 
vard and  a  popular  moving-picture 
star  died  the  same  day.  Dr.  Eliot  re- 
ceived a  decent  tribute  from  the  news- 
papers, but  Rudolph  Valentino's  pass- 
ing  was   chronicled    with    a    blazon   of 


headlines  and  a  fullness  of  detail  once 
reserved  for  an  assassinated  President. 
This  publicity  had  the  logical  result  of 
stirring  the  herd  mind,  and  the  crowds 
descended  on  the  funeral  in  droves.  It 
used  to  be  argued  whether  advertising 
created  a  demand  or  supplied  one.  It 
does  both.  The  voluminous  publicity 
produced  a  great  outpouring  of  morbid 
curiosity,  and  the  newspaper  accounts 
of  the  manifestation  of  this  curiosity 
added  others  to  the  mobs.  The  news- 
papers created  the  interest  and  then 
made  news  of  the  interest  they  created 
Some  of  them  showed  editorial  uneasi- 
ness at  the  disparity  between  the  space 
accorded  Dr.  Eliot  and  the  orgy  of 
publicity  spread  out  for  Valentino.  The 
uneasiness  was  confirmed  by  protesting 
letters  from  readers  asking  if  this  dis- 
crepancy was  a  measure  of  the  respec- 
tive values  of  the  two  men  to  our  civili- 
zation, or  even  a  just  measure  of  the 
popular  interest. 

Dr.  Eliot  was  the  focus  of  a  similar 
comparison  some  years  ago — that  time 
in  comparison  with  a  comic-strip  artist. 

DR.  ELIOT  lost  out  in  salary 
against  the  comic-strip  artist  and 
in  reclame  against  the  celluloid  knight, 
not  because  "Mutt  and  Jeff"  and  "The 
Son  of  the  Sheik"  are  greater  services 
to  mankind  than  turning  freshmen  into 
useful  citizens,  but  because  Dr.  Eliot 
is  denied  the  rubber-stamp  publicity 
machine. 

Henry  Ford  owes,  not  his  success, 
but  the  size  of  his  success,  largely  to 
the  newspapers.  He  has  received  the 
largest  free  advertising  campaign  of 
any  one  business  man.  He  was  in  a 
position  to  realize  on  it. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  the  news- 
papers could  or  should  have  handled 
such  things  differently.  It  is  hard  to 
determine  what  is  news  and  what  is 
not,  and  if  the  news  makes  a  few  peo- 
ple rich  beyond  calculation  with  the 
priceless  gift  of  free  publicity,  that 
does  not  mean  that  the  newspapers 
should  confine  themselves  to  dull  topics. 
Yet  one  can  think  of  other  fields  of  en- 
deavor which  have  equal  interest,  im- 
portance, and  economic  value  to  us, 
which  receive  scant  consideration.  One 
might  ask  why  newspapers  should  give 
a  page  daily  to  organized  baseball, 
from  two  to  four  pages  to  radio,  as 
much  to  the  motor  car,  at  least  a  col- 
umn daily  to  books  and  the  theater, 
and  not  have  a  page  or  two  devoted, 
say,  to  electric  utilities. 

The  American  home  is  going  to  be 
transformed  into  an  electrically  mot- 
ored, labor-saving  housekeeping  device 
by  groups  of  men  who  are  no  more  sel- 
fish in  seeking  their  own  profit  than 
fight  •  promoters  or  movie  magnates. 
Their  product  is  full  of  interest  to  us 
all,   concerns   our  welfare   deeply,   and 


will  have  as  far-reaching  effect  on  the 
way  we  live  as  the  Dempsey-Tunney 
slugging  match  or  the  Ford  tractor.  Is 
it  not  a  subject  of  importance?  Is  it 
not  full  of  human  interest?  Could  it 
not  be  featured?  True,  it  would  not 
sell  papers,  as  do  the  details  of  Babe 
Ruth's  life,  or  the  fact  that  Ford  pays 
a  week's  wages  for  five  days'  work.  But 
that  is  poor  consolation  for  those  who 
live  by  selling  electric  utilities  instead 
of  baseball  or  flivvers.  Why  are  not  the 
newspapers  moved  with  one  accord  to 
exploit  such  fields  of  gainful  endeavor 
on  their  inherent  interest?  For  one 
reason,  lack  of  a  personality  around 
which  to  build  up  their  features.  Henry 
Ford,  Thomas  Edison,  Charlie  Chap- 
lin, Tex  Rickard,  Edward  Bok,  Red 
Grange,  Suzanne  Lenglen,  Babe  Ruth, 
Irving  Berlin,  Queen  Marie,  are  all 
good  copy.  It  is  incidental,  as  far  as 
the  newspaper  is  concerned,  that  using 
them  for  copy  presents  advertising  to 
the  gainful  industries  with  which  they 
are  associated. 

The  newspaper  believes  that  men 
are  not  born  with  an  interest  in  electric 
utilities.  Neither  are  they  born  with 
an  interest  in  baseball.  The  public  con- 
cern with  certain  phases  of  life  has 
been  developed  by  exhaustive  treatment 
in  the  news  columns.  That  interest  was 
put  there  by  the  newspapers,  the  same 
powerful  force  that  has  sold  so  many 
things  to  us  in  paid  space.  But  the 
paying  advertiser  is  greatly  handi- 
capped by  the  high  cost  of  the  space 
he  buys.  He  cannot  do  things  on  the 
Tex  Rickard  scale. 

GIVEN  enough  advertising,  the  pub- 
lic can  be  interested  in  anything — 
especially  the  American  public,  already 
so  standardized,  so  herd-minded,  that  it 
is  timid  about  doing  or  wearing  or  lik- 
ing anything  that  is  not  endorsed  by 
the  crowd.  How  many  of  the  60,000 
at  the  World  Series,  or  the  150,000 
at  Tex  Rickard's  show,  or  the  hordes 
that  are  packing  the  college  stadia, 
care  that  much  for  baseball,  or  prize 
fights,  or  football,  and  how  many  go 
only  because  they  learn  from  the  news- 
papers that  they  are  supposed  or  ex- 
pected to  care?  It  is  a  hundred  years 
since  Edmund  Burke  christened  the 
newspapers  the  "Fourth  Estate,"  and 
Napoleon  said  that  four  hostile  news- 
papers were  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
an  army.  The  power  of  the  press  was 
puny  then  compared  with  the  mighty 
engine  of  publicity  we  have  today,  an 
engine  which  is  apparently  getting  out 
of  control.  Like  the  fisherman  in  th? 
Arab  tale,  the  newspapers  have  opened 
the  bottle;  they  are  appalled  by  the 
djinni  that  has  come  out,  the  djinni  of 
publicity;  they  do  not  know  how  to  con- 
trol it,  what  to  do  with  it,  or  even  how 
to  coax  it  back  into  the  bottle. 
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Half  a  Million  Cans  of  "Bean  Hole  Beans" 
Sold  in  Iowa  in  Three  Months! 


Van  Camp  Introduces  New  Product 

Through  Des  Moines  Register 

and  Tribune 


Unknown  in  August  .  .  .  today  a 
staple  seller  with  forty-two  jobbers 
and  thousands  of  Iowa  grocers. 

That's  the  story  of  the  success  of 
the  Van  Camp  Products  Company  in 
introducing  "Bean  Hole  Beans"  to 
Iowa. 

Seventeen  carloads  .  .  .  14,000  cases 
...  a  half  a  million  cans  of  a  new 
food  product  were  sold  in  Iowa  with- 
in ninety  days.  The  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune,  single-handed, 
with  its  190,000  daily  and  160,000 
Sunday  circulation,  carried  the 
"Bean  Hole  Bean"  advertising  over 
the  state. 

The  circulation  of  The  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune,  over  190,000 
copies  daily,  reaches  every  third 
family  in  the  state  of  Iowa.  It  has 
subscribers  in  every  county  and 
practically  every  postoffice  in  the 
state  .  .  .  and  this  circulation  is  con- 
fined to  Iowa  . . .  less  than  1%  outside 
the  state. 

The  most  efficient  way  to  sell  Iowa 
is  to  start  your  sales  efforts  at  Des 
Moines,  the  state's  commercial 
center,  and  then  spread  out  over  the 
state — paralleling  the  circulation  of 
The  Register  and  Tribune. 


What  Van  Camps  Say: 


J- 


\ 


"We  expected  our  'Bean  Hole  Beans' 
campaign  in  The  Register  and  Tribune 
to  sell  7,000  cases  by  the  end  of  this 
year.  Our  sales  up  to  Dec.  1st  are  dou- 
ble our  quota  and  we've  a  month  to  go. 
Your  wonderful  coverage  in  Iowa,  we 
feel,  is  in  a  great  part  responsible  for 
this  gratifying  sales  record.  When  you 
told  us  of  the  confidence  of  the  Iowa  job- 
ber and  grocer  in  the  selling  power  pf 
your  advertising  columns,  we  thought 
you  were  overly  enthusiastic.  Now  we 
feel  that  you  understated  your  case." 

A.  L.  Fessler 

Advertising  Manager  of 

Van  Camps  Products  Company 


r 
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Planned 
Advertising 

Six  men  go 
to  work 


When  you  have  this 
agency  build  an  adver- 
tising and  marketing  plan  for 
you,  six  men  roll  up  their 
sleeves  and  tackle  your  prob- 
lems for  three  months.  They 
promise  you  nothing  but  their 
best  efforts.  But  their  brains 
never  yet  have  failed  to  pro- 
duce advertising  thought  that 
is  worth  many  times  the  pre- 
arranged  fee. 


Specific ! 


After  studying  your  organi- 
zation, from  raw  material  to 
profits,  we  submit  our  recom- 
mendations in  specific  form ; 
finished  layouts  ;  copy  policy ; 
merchandising  counsel ;  and 
exact  estimates  of  how  much 
it  will  cost  you  to  achieve  the 
goal  we  have  set  up. 

Intelligent! 

Beyond  the  plan  there  is  no 
obligation.  You  are  not 
obliged  to  retain  us  to  execute 
the  campaign  we  have  laid  out. 
If  you  do  retain  us,  we  can 
tackle  your  problem  quickly 
but  intelligently.  We  have 
gone  out  into  the  field  and 
studied  it.  We  know  what 
we  are  talking  about. 

Reasonable ! 

Without  charge  we  would 
like  to  send  you  Mr.  Hoyt's 
address  "The  Preparation  of 
a  Marketing  Plan."  A  few 
minutes  with  it  will  convince 
you  of  the  reasonableness  of 
"Planned  Advertising." 


CHARLES   W.   HOYT  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

116  West  32d  St.,  New  York 

Boston  Springfield,    Mass. 

Winston-Salem,    N.    C. 

PLANNED  ADVERTISING 

Reg.U.S.Pat.Off. 


America  Takes 
to  the  Road 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  24] 

done  had  created  the  desire  to  visit 
Minnesota,  but  the  railroad  had  not 
benefitted  when  desire  was  followed  by 
action. 

LAST  summer  Yellowstone  Park  had 
J  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  the  biggest 
season  in  its  history;  but  there  was  a 
noticeable  falling-off  in  the  number  of 
people  who  came  by  rail.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  railroads  leading  to  the 
Park  is  that  it  does  not  pay  to  adver- 
tise the  Park  within  a  radius  of  500 
miles  of  it.  Not  that  people  will  not 
come  in  response  to  the  advertising. 
They  will — but  not  by  rail. 

It  is  in  California  that  the  change 
in  the  vacation-habits  of  the  American 
people  is  most  evident.  Every  up-and- 
coming  town  in  the  State  has  its  "tour- 
ist camps";  and  there  was — and  is — 
a  good  deal  of  rivalry  between  these 
communities  in  their  efforts  to  make 
"tourists"  feel  at  home.  Some  places 
went  so  far  as  to  provide  accommoda- 
tions which  were,  really,  better  than 
those  offered  by  many  a  small-town 
hotel.  Facilities  for  cooking,  bathing 
and  laundering  were  furnished  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Usually,  no  charge 
was  made  for  a  stay  of  two  or  three 
days;  but  if  visitors  remained  longer, 
they  had  to  pay — not  very  much,  to  be 
sure,  but  something.  Life  in  a  tourist 
camp  does  not  appeal  to  finicky  people 
or  to  those  who  feel  that  they  have  to 
be  very  careful  about  their  social  po- 
sition. But  it  has  a  very  strong  attrac- 
tion for  men  and  women  who  are  not 
finicky  and  who  don't  know  what  the 
words,  "social  position",  mean.  The 
outdoor  life,  the  utter  lack  of  respon- 
sibility, the  freedom  from  the  restraints 
of  everyday  existence — these  make  all 
kinds  of  a  hit  with  the  average  middle- 
class  American.  They  explain  why 
tens — yes,  hundreds — of  thousands  take 
to  the  road  for  months  at  a  time.  In 
certain  sections  of  the  United  States,  at 
certain  times  of  year,  there  are  so  many 
people  on  the  road  that  one  wonders 
who  is  left  at  home  to  do  the  work. 
And,  make  no  mistake  about  it,  this 
determination  to  see  the  world  is  grow- 
ing. More  and  more,  men  and  women 
are  finding  that  they  can  break  away 
from  the  regular  round,  the  daily  grind. 
To  what  lengths  this  spirit  of  wander- 
lust will  go,  nobody  knows.  But  that 
it  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  life  of  today 
is  beyond  question. 

I  have  my  own  theory  as  to  what  is 
back  of  all  this  restlessness  and  I  sub- 
mit it  for  what  it  may  be  worth.  When 
I  was  "our  advertising  man"  for  the 
best  railroad  that  ever  turned  a  wheel, 
the  railroads  had  a  monopoly  of  the 
job  of  arousing  people's  desire  to 
travel.  Nowadays,  they  haven't.  The 
automobile  manufacturers,  the  tire 
manufacturers,  the  oil  refiners — to  say 
nothing  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
of  a  thousand  communities — have  taken 


Your 
Salesmen 

should  have  as  good  tools 
as  these — 
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GEM  BINDERS  are  built  right  to 
hold  Testimonial  Letters.  Sales 
Bulletins,  Photographs,  Price 
Sheets  and  similar  material. 
GEM  BINDERS  aid  the  Sales- 
man in  conveying  that  Good 
First  Impression. 
GEM  BINDERS  are  not  just  cov- 
ers, they  are  expanding  loose  leaf 
binders  fitted  with  either  our  pat- 
ented flexible  staples,  binding  screw 
posts  or  paper  fasteners. 
They  are  easily  operated,  hold  their 
contents  neatly  and  compactly,  fit 
nicely  into  a  traveling  man's  brief 
case. 

GEM  BINDERS  in  Style  "GB"  are  cov- 
ered with  heavy  quality  Art  Fabrikoid; 
they  can  be  washed,  if  necessary,  for  the 
removal  of  hand  stains,  without  affecting 
the  surface  color  or  finish  of  the  material. 
May  We  Submit  Specimens 
for  Inspection  Purposes? 

THE  H.  R.  HUNTTING  CO. 

Worthington  Street 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 
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it  away  from  them.  They  are  doing 
far  more  and,  I  think,  better  adver- 
tising than  the  railroads  ever  did.  Fur- 
thermore, in  every  tourist  camp,  in 
every  resort-hotel,  at  every  wayside 
resting-place,  men  who  have  taken  to 
the  road  exchange  experiences  and,  by 
so  doing,  incite  one  another  to  extend 
their  wanderings.  My  guess  is  that 
ninety-nine  and  nine-tenths  per  cent  of 
the  automobilists  in  the  United  States 
are  unpaid  advertising  agents.  Night 
and  day,  they  tell  one  another,  "You 
just  oughtta  go  there".     And  they  do. 

What  chance  has  railroad  advertis- 
ing against  that  sort  of  thing? 

It  isn't  only  the  "roadsters"  who  live 
up  to  the  belief  that  the  railroads  are 
no  longer  a  factor  in  travel.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  many  a  town 
and  city  seems  to  think  so,  too.  A 
couple  of  years  ago.  for  reasons  that 
need  not  be  detailed  here,  I  asked  a 
friend  who  was  then  a  resident  of  an 
important  city  in  the  Northwest  this 
question,  "How's  travel  to  Puget  Sound, 
this  summer"?  Because  he  is  that  kind 
of  man  and  really  wanted  to  give  me 
the  information  I  asked  for,  he  referred 
my  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  That  gentle- 
man mailed  me  a  bunch  of  printed  mat- 
ter, including  road-maps  of  several 
Northwestern  states.  And  he  assured 
me,  in  a  specially-written  letter,  that 
I  would  not  have  the  least  trouble  in 
making  the  trip.  "The  roads",  he  said, 
"are  excellent." 

Apparently,  it  never  entered  his  head 
that  I  might  wish  to  cross  the  continent 
by  one  of  the  four  railroads  which  en- 
tered his  city. 

For  every  column  of  railroad  news 
in  the  average  daily  newspaper,  you 
will  find  anywhere  from  one  to  a 
dozen  pages  of  automobile  news.  Motor- 
trips  are  described  in  detail,  with  maps 
and  illustrations  of  scenery  en  route. 
The  delights  of  this,  that  or  the  other 
"Trail"  are  set  forth  at  length.  In 
other  words,  the  publicity  men  for  the 
automobile  manufacturers  and  the  tire 
manufacturers  and  the  oil  refiners  and 
the  thousand  and  one  communities 
which  do  their  own  advertising,  these 
days,  have  run  away  with  the  railroads. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  America  has 
taken  to  the  road?  Rich  man,  poor 
man,  beggar  man,  thief! 


Mistakes  Manufac- 
turers Make 
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answered,  "our  real  object  is  to  make 
a  sure  market  for  our  output,  instead 
of  being  at  the  mercy  of  other  retail- 
ers." 

We  saw  that  we  were  in  for  a  long 
educative  session  with  this  man.  It 
took  us  a  number  of  days  before  we 
could  make  him  comprehend  our  posi- 
tion. 

"A  manufacturer  who  really  knows 
his  business,"  we  told  him,  "must  give 
his  attention  to   manufacturing,  which 


if  you  want 
to  see  what  we 
mean  by 
progress  in  the 
local  field 
look  at  the 
latest  A.  B.  C. 
statements  of 
the  Detroit  Times 
and  its  week  day 
competitors 
and  see  how  we 
stand  now  in 
city  circulation. 
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Letters 
that  Sell 

Can  you  write  them? 
Want  to  know  how? 


These  days  everybody  has  to  write  let- 
ters and  all  letters  aim  to  sell  something — 
goods,  services,  good-will.  And  letters 
that  sell  have  to  be  good  letters.  "Drool" 
won't*  do,  nor  "pap."  Letters  today  have 
to  be  the  kind  that  walk  right  up  to  folks 
and  make  them  say  "Yes,  indeed!" 

S.  Roland  Hall  has  a  reputation  for  ex- 
pertness  in  writing  such  letters.  In  his 
four  meaty  volumes  he  shows  you  how  he 
has  learned  to  get  results.  And  he  has  the 
teaching  knack,  too.  He  can  teach  you  a 
good  deal  of  what  he  knows.  Illustra- 
tions :  actual  experiences.  The  genuine 
article  by  a  man  who  has  been  through 
the  mill. 

S.  ROLAND  HALL'S 

LIBRARY  OF 

PRACTICAL 

Business  Writing 

Four  volumes,  1272  pages.  5x8.  fully  illus- 
Iraleel,  library  binding.  $1.00  in  ten  days  and 
S2.00   monthly   for   five  months. 

In  addition,  these  helpful  books  deal  with  writ- 
ing  business  items  for  newspapers,  articles  for 
magazines,  the  editing  of  house  organs,  writing 
effective  advertisements,  making  surveys,  prepar- 
ing reports,  etc. — information  that  every  business 
and  professional  man  needs. 

Examine  it  free — Send  no   money 

Judge  the  value  of  this  dollars-and-cents  set  of 
books  for  yourself.  The  coupon  below  will  put 
them  on  your  desk. 


McGraw-Hill  Free  Examination  Coupon 


MeGRAW-HILL  BOOK   CO.,  INC. 
370  Seventh  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

You  may  6end  me  the  S.  ROLAND  HALT. 
PRACTICAL  BUSINESS  WRITING  LIBRARY 
for   ten   days'    fife   examination. 

If  the  books  are  satisfactory.  I  will  send  $1 
In  ten  daya  and  $2  a  month  until  your  special 
price  of  J1P  has  been  paid.  If  not  wanted,  I 
will  write   you   for   shipping   Instructions. 

Name      

Address      

Position      

Company     

A.F.   12-2!l-l!f» 


is  a  science  and  an  art  all  by  itself. 
Being  a  merchant,  and  particularly 
running  chain  stores,  is  another  and 
entirely  different  field  of  activity.  It 
calls  for  a  different  type  of  mind,  a 
different  temperament.  The  same 
brains  cannot  head  both  of  them  with 
the  best  success.  What  is  more,  such 
a  situation  is  anomalous  in  itself.  It 
will  be  but  a  short  time  before  the 
question  will  have  to  be  decided  (and 
will  be  decided,  in  practice)  as  to 
whether  the  chain  of  stores  is  the  dog 
that  wags  the  tail,  or  the  tail  that  wags 
the  dog.  Such  a  thing  as  making  a 
precise  balance  between  two  activities 
of  this  kind  may  be  possible  theoreti- 
cally, but  certainly  not  practically.  In- 
evitably the  store  will  have  to  sell  mer- 
chandise of  a  kind  and  at  a  price  it 
would  not  stock  if  it  were  not  operating 
as  a  chain  store  system;  and,  converse- 
ly, the  manufacturer  would  soon  be 
doing  things  he  would  not  do  if  he  were 
solely  an  efficient  manufacturer.  An 
inevitable  collison  of  interest  would 
occur,  and  the  enterprise  would  almost 
certainly  fail  to  be  a  success,  or  as  suc- 
cessful as  it  should  be." 

Many  chain  stores,  as  well  as  some 
manufacturers,  are  toying  with  this 
idea  of  the  double  function ;  and  a  de- 
partment store  sometimes  plays  with 
all  three. 

Is  it,  then,  the  ripest  merchandising- 
banking  judgment  that  a  chain  store  or- 
ganization or  a  department  store  should 
not  do  any  manufacturing  at  all  ? 

No;  it  is  entirely  possible  that  cer- 
tain items  which  are  easily  manufac- 
tured, which  have  a  sufficient  volume 
and  are  of  a  type  which  the  consumer 
does  not  very  specifically  want  by 
trade-marked  reputation,  a  distributer 
can  quite  logically  manufacture.  It 
should  also  be  said  that  this  number  of 
items  is  every  year  growing  less. 

Second,  should  a  manufacturer  ever, 
then,  consider  expanding  into  a  chain 
selling  plan? 

IT  is  my  own  belief  and  that  of  many 
other  bankers  that  an  unqualified 
"no"  is  the  answer  to  this  question,  un- 
less the  manufacturer  is  ready  to  make 
the  distributing  end  his  main  business. 
Concentration  in  manufacture  is  the 
modern  idea,  and  it  is  almost  complete- 
ly impractical  for  a  single  manufac- 
turer to  handle  a  chain  store  system 
economically.  There  are  scores  of 
manufacturers  today  who  are  doing 
this,  particularly  in  the  shoe  and  hat 
fields;  and,  in  fact,  there  are  some  man- 
ufacturers who  operate  several  chains, 
one  for  cheap  grades  and  one  for  high 
grades.  It  is  no  disproof  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  a  few  concerns  exist  which 
have  made  a  success  of  the  plan. 
Judged  rightly,  however,  some  of  the 
apparent  successes  are  not  successes; 
and  others,  if  properly  analyzed,  show 
that  they  are  primarily  one  thing  or  an- 
other, and  are  not  actually  trying  to  be 
both. 

In  these  days  of  continuing  expan- 
sion, distribution  changes,  consolida- 
tions and  mergers,  it  is  well  to  under- 
stand some  of  the  principles. 


Maintaining  a  complete  research  laboratory 
and  experimental  bakery  for  determining  the 
adaptability  of  products  to  the  baking  industry. 
Also  a  Research  Merchandising  Department, 
furnishing    statistics    and    sales   analysis   data. 


Jewish  Daily  Forward,  New  York 


largest  volume  of  local  and  national  advertising 
Renders  effective  merchandising  service.  Rates  on 
request. 


Folded  Edge  Duckine  and  Fibre  Signs 

Cloth  and  Parafiine  Signs 

Lithographed  Outdoor  and  Indoor 

Displays 

THE  JOHN  IGELSTROEM  COMPANY 
Massillon,  Ohio        Good  Sihtamen  Wanted 


TESTIMONIALS 


Speaklr.Q   of   testimonials,    here's   one   we    appreciate: 
"/  don't  see  h<nc  you  do   it.     Our  photostats  are   hack 
almost   before  tee  realize  the  letters  have  been  turned 
over  to  you.     Real    service." 
Let    us    prove   that    foi 
when   you   want    'em. 


SMEMim 


Send   10c  for  proofs  500 

cuts  and  plans  for  mak- 

=    ing  your  ads  pay  better. 

SELLING  AID 

616   N.    Michigan   Ave,    Chicaso 


EiLEi  A  SALES  AID 


Vour  sjlvimcn  should  shou  skeptical  prospects  the 
tcMimonul  letters  jnd  orders  received  Irom  satisfied 
customers— they  supply  prool  jnd  get  the  orders 
Dont  leave  icsunitjou!    Icnci.  lynif;  idle  in  your 


ussmsmsEamm 


___        A.H.P.    and    A.B.C. 
CtC^fy.  Published 

tCMICAOO         Twice-a-month 


if     77u?  Only  Denrte  "in    . 
.  Canadian  Advert iSini 


$}    W©    give    "on   the    spot"    Couniel  \ 
and  Service  In  your  Canadian  Ad- 
rerililn*.    bued    on  years    of    practical 
experience    In    this    field.       Ask    our 
idrlc*  cm  methods   and 

rX-JDKMNE  C  Company  LtdJ 

Retord    Rid*.  TOnONTO. 
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Personal  Experience  with  the 

Trade  is  the  Conclusive  Way 

to  Appraise  Newspaper 

Advertising 

If  national  Newspaper  advertising  is  not  the  strong- 
est sales  medium,  you  don't  need  to  consider  it 

— but,  if  national  Newspaper  advertising  IS  the 
strongest  sales  medium,  competition  will  eventually 
secure  your  recognition. 

Meanwhile,  why  not  do  a  little  traveling,  a  little 
field  work?  Get  acquainted  with  the  trade — whole- 
sale and  retail. 

They  know  that  practically  everybody  in  their  ter- 
ritory reads  the  local  Newspapers  every  day,  every 
week,  every  month,  year  after  year. 

They  know  that  practically  everybody  does  not  read 
magazines. 

They  know  that  the  medium  reaching  the  largest 
number  of  their  customers  just  naturally  sells  the 
most  goods. 

Invest  in  Newspaper  Advertising 

E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency 

Established  1888 

Publishers'  Representatives 

Detroit  New  York  Kansas  City 

Atlanta  Chicago  San  Francisco 


Sfie  OPEN  FORUM 

Individual  Views  Frankly  Expressed 


Although  the  discussion  of  "Who  Shall 
Interview  the  Publication  Representative" 
was  officially  closed  with  Mr.  Campbell's 
summing  up  in  the  December  15  issue,  let- 
ters continue  to  pour  in.  Feeling  that  the 
following  are  worthy  of  our  readers'  at- 
tention, we  hereby  prolong  the  discussion 
even   at  the   risk  of  being  tedious. — Editor. 

The  Telephone  Solicitation 

SOLICITATIONS  by  a  host  of  pub- 
lication representatives  who  drop 
in,  nearly  every  one  a  good  fellow,  are 
not  taking  all  of  our  time;  what  re- 
mains is  consumed  in  the  attempt  to 
stave  off  appointments  over  the  phone. 
Mr.  Lemperly  has  my  fullest  sym- 
pathy, but  I  doubt  if  circumstances 
have  made  him  the  liar  I  confess  these 
phone  calls  have  made  me.  It  may 
not  be  nice  to  become  a  liar,  but  you 
will  have  to  admit  it  has  its  advan- 
tages. 

"Pittsburgh  is  calling,"  says  the 
Wheeling  Steel  Corporation  operator. 
"Hold   the  phone." 

"Put  them  on,"  I  say,  but  that 
doesn't  mean  anything.  I  say  it  just 
to  keep  busy  while  I  prevent  the  phone 
from   dropping  upon  the  floor. 

Then  follows  the  usual  party  to 
party  repartee  between  operators; 
finally  the  William  Penn  comes  on  to 
the  line,  and  I  hear  my  girl  friend, 
the  operator,  tell  my  operator,  "Just 
a  minute."  At  the  expiration  of  that 
time  I  present  my  credentials  and  the 
young  lady  at  the  William  Penn  seems 
satisfied  and  tells  me  also,  "Just  a 
minute."  By  rights,  because  she  knows 
me,  I  shouldn't  kick  at  her  taking  five 
minutes  before  coming  back  on  the 
line,  sometimes  with  the  voice  of  a 
publication  representative  but  more 
often  to  confess  that  her  party  is  out 
and  she  will  have  to  call  me  later. 
I  have  to  give  her  credit.  She  never 
fails   to  call   again! 

We  receive  much  helpful  informa- 
tion from  publication  representatives, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  assimilate  all 
of  the  facts,  or  whatever  might  be 
described  to  us,  and  repeatedly  we  sug- 
gest that  all  publication  data  in  our 
interest  be  presented  to  our  agency. 
We  depend  rather  largely  upon  the 
recommendations  of  our  advertising 
counsel  and  make  this  plain  to  pub- 
lication representatives,  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  they  are  insistent 
that  we  do  listen  to  them,  telling  us 
they  have  already  seen  our  agents, 
have  them  convinced  and  sold,  and 
must  necessarily  take  the  matter  up 
with  us  in  detail. 

If   careful    judgment   will    not   solve 


the  problem  it  will  at  least  alleviate 
the  burden  of  it.  Representatives  who 
call  have  their  rights  whether  their 
calls  be  in  person  or  by  phone,  but 
such  rights  should  not  subject  those 
of  others.  Experience  tells  us  how  to 
be  selective  that  we  may  listen  to  those 
to  whom  a  reception  is  obligatory,  and 
courtesy  and  frankness  help  a  lot  in 
explaining  to  others  that  the  time  may 
not  be  convenient.  We  either  have 
the  time  or  we  do  not,  and  that  ends 
the  matter.  If  we  have  to  carry  work 
home  it  is  our  own  fault;  we  have  not 
managed  our  time  properly. 
J.  L.  Grimes,  Advertising  Manager, 
Wheeling  Steel  Corporation, 
Wheeling,  West  Va. 


after  he  has  told  his  story  completely, 
we  would  much  prefer  that  he  would 
not  make  follow-up  trips  once  or  twice 
a  week  as  most  representatives  seem 
to  think  is  necessary. 

Henry  J.  Barbour,  Adv.  Man., 

Fairbanks,   Morse  &  Co., 

Beloit,   Wis. 


Too  Many  Follow-Ups 

IT  seems  to  me  there  are  two  sides 
to  this  question.  First,  the  publica- 
tion representative  has  a  right  to  be 
seen.  I  take  this  viewpoint  because 
we  have  representatives  traveling 
throughout  the  country  and  we  feel 
that  they  too  have  a  right  to  be  seen 
by  their  prospective  customers. 

Second,  the  advertising  manager 
also  has  a  right  to  arrange  his  work 
to  the  best  advantage  to  his  company 
and  himself. 

The  reason  this  question  has  come 
up,  I  believe,  is  because  the  majority 
of  publication  representatives  are  by 
no  means  salesmen.  Often  they  do 
not  know  what  they  are  selling. 

I  believe,  however,  that  every  adver- 
tising manager  should  listen  to  repre- 
sentatives whenever  he  can.  It  is 
impossible  for  the  busy  advertising 
manager  to  keep  in  touch  with  all  of 
the  changes  that  publications,  and 
particularly  farm  publications,  are 
making  these  days;  therefore,  the 
representative  usually  has  a  real  story 
if  he  will  but  tell  it  briefly  and  quickly 
and  not  try  to  repeat  everything  his 
advertising  director  sends  him. 

It  is  my  policy  never  to  keep  a  pub- 
lication representative  waiting  if  it  is 
possible  to  see  him  immediately.  If  I 
cannot  see  him,  I  usually  prefer  to  get 
him  on  the  office  phone  and  tell  him 
frankly  that  I  will  be  "tied  up"  for 
several  hours,  and  suggest  that  he  stop 
in  on  his  next  trip,  or  if  possible  briefly 
state  what  he  has  in  mind  over  the 
phone. 

In  connection  with  each  list  we 
make,  I  usually  tell  each  representative 
that  I  will  give  him  all  the  time  he 
needs  to  tell  his  story  to  us  once,  but 


Unintelligent  Lost  Motion 

IT  is  a  fine  test  of  the  capabilities 
of  a  man  who  is  entrusted  with  the 
spending  of  many  thousands  of  dollars 
of  his  firm's  money,  as  to  whether  or 
not  he  can  keep  in  actual  contact  with 
the  changing  circulations,  conditions 
and  opportunities  which  presumably 
he  is  supposed  to  weigh  before  author- 
izing expenditures.  Surely  this  is  an 
important  part  of  an  advertising  man- 
ager's or  director's  job,  and  it  would 
seem  logical,  that  if  he  finds  himself 
unable  to  devote  a  sufficient  amount  of 
time  to  this  work,  he  has  entered  an- 
other sphere  of  activity,  and  should 
be  replaced  by  someone  who  has  the 
ability  and  authority  needed. 

Most  publishers'  representatives  will 
agree,  I  believe,  that  there  is  tre- 
mendous waste  of  time  and  money  in 
this  business.  Undoubtedly  a  great 
deal  of  it  is  due  to  lack  of  intelligent 
thought,  fear  of  losing  contacts,  and 
unreasonable  demands  for  constant  re- 
ports from  the  home  office  on  the  part 
of  the  publisher's  representative. 

Probably  this  lost  motion  and  waste 
will  occur  as  long  as  people  are  some- 
times unintelligent.  However,  there 
are  many  bright  spots  in  each  terri- 
tory, where  advertising  managers  and 
those  who  buy  space  have  by  their 
own  ability,  intelligence  and  strength, 
made  it  possible  for  representatives  to 
do  their  job  quickly  and  thoroughly 
and  with  a  feeling  that  time  wasting 
and  fruitless  discussion  are  not  to  be 
tolerated;  also,  with  the  feeling  that 
they  have  not  been  sidetracked. 

Publishers  have  found  that  coopera- 
tion pays,  and  if  discussions  such  as 
this  result  in  less  waste  of  time  and 
money,  they  themselves  would  benefit 
tremendously. 

As  long  as  there  is  lack  of  organiza- 
tion and  "rule  of  thumb"  space  buy- 
ing, there  will  be  lack  of  organization 
and  unintelligent  space  selling,  with 
consequent  loss  of  time,  money  and 
effort  to  all  concerned. 
Fred  L.  B.  Foote,  Associate  Manager, 
"Life," 
New  York 
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Akron— 181/  Million 


OVER  eighteen  million  dollars  will  be  spent  in  1927  for  public 
buildings  and  improvements  to  take  care  of  the  steady  growth 
of  the  Akron  Market.  This  is  the  largest  sum  so  spent  since  the 
abnormal  post-war  period. 

For  new  buildings  $10,165,000  will  be  spent  as  follows: 

M.  O'Neil  Co.,  Department  Store  #3,000,000 

Union  Depot  4,000,000 

Summit  County  Schools  1,000,000 

St.  Thomas  Hospital  800,000 

New  Children's  Hospital  500,000 

City  Hospital  Annex  300,000 

New  Post  Office  565,000 

#10,165,000 

For  public  improvements  $8,365,000  will  be  spent  as  follows: 

New  viaduct #2,365,000 

Sewage  disposal    6,000,000 

#8,365,000 

The  total,  $18,530,000,  does  not  include  any  The  Akron  Beacon  Journal  has  more  than 

of  the  numerous  additions  to  Akron's  tire  kept  up  with  this  growth.   Its  circulation  in- 

factories  or  other  industrial  plants  which  creased  9,007  net  paid  in  the  past  year, 

have  been  announced  recently.  The  Akron  Beacon  Journal  is  far  ahead  of 

any  other  newspaper  in  completely  cover- 
No  matter  what  your  product,  the  growth  ing  the  Akron  Market>  both  in  circulation 
in  the  Akron  Market  which  made  these  mil-  and  advertising.  Include  it  in  your  sched- 
lions  of  dollars  worth  of  improvements  uies  to  carry  your  message  to  the  market 
necessary,  is  a  growth  that  will  increase  the  that  is  spending  $18,000,000  in  1927  on  pub- 
demand  for  your  product.  lie  buildings  and  improvements  alone. 


AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 


Member  of  The  100,000  Group  of  American  Cities 


STORY,     BROOKS     &     FINLEY,     Representatives 
New  York  San  Francisco 

ladelphia  Chicago  St.  Louis  Los  Angeles 


1 


1st  in  Ohio-8th  in  U.  S. 


six-day    evening  newspapers. 
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"Business  As  Usual" 

Means  Business  Running  Ahead 
in  Dallas 


The  period  of  business  achievement  that  began 
for  Dallas  right  after  the  war  shows  no  signs  of 
ending. 

1926  will  undoubtedly  prove  to  have  been  Dallas' 
greatest  business  year — retail,  wholesale  and  manu- 
facturing. 

Ban\  debits  for  Dallas  to  T^pv.  1  exceeded  those 
for  the  same  period  of  1925  by  more  than  thirty- five 
million  dollars. 

Advertising  gains  in  The  News  and  The  Journal 
have  brought  these  papers  to  another  peak. 

The  News'1  gains  to  the  end  of  the  year  will 
almost  reach  a  half  million  lines.  The  Journal's 
gains  passed  that  figure  on  November  30. 

These  gains  are  continuing  steadily  right  up  to  the 
end  of  the  year.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
they  will  continue  throughout  1927. 


Dallas  '  '  the  keystone  market  of  the  Southwest 


W$t  Ballas;  jHontms  MtW 
Etjc  ©alias  Journal 

An  optional  advertising  combination 


HOTEL  ^| 


New  York's  newest  and  most 
beautifully  furnished  hotel  - 
accomodating  1 034  Quests 

Broadway  a*  63- Street. 

ROOM  WITH  PRIVATE  BATH- 
$350 


D. 


iamant  typography 
is  set  by  hand  and  head. 
Usually,  the  changes 
are  so  few  that  the  first 
proof  is  the  last  proof. 
Here,  you  get  a  finished 
advertisement  the  first 
time.  Diamant  knowl- 
edge will  serve  you  well 
and  it  costs  no  more! 

Write  for  booklet 

Diamant 

Typographic  Service 

195  Lex.  Ave.        CALedonia  6741 


Industry  Honors 

James  H.  McGraw 

MORE  than  1000  guests,  engineers, 
publishers,  advertising  men,  edu- 
cators and  industrialists  generally, 
gathered  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New 
York,  on  the  evening  of  Dec.  17  to 
honor  James  H.  McGraw,  president  of 
the  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company. 
The  occasion  was  a  banquet  given  by 
Mr.    McGraw's   associates   in   honor   of 


©  McGraw-Hill  Publications 


his  sixty-sixth  birthday  and  the  com- 
pletion of  his  fortieth  year  in  the  busi- 
ness paper  publishing  field. 

Five  speakers  were  introduced  to  the 
gathering  by  John  W.  Lieb,  president 
of  the  New  York  Edison  Company, 
acting  as  toastmaster.  These  were 
selected  as  representatives  of  the  vari- 
ous fields  served  by  the  fifteen  Mc- 
Graw-Hill engineering  and  industrial 
publications.  Each  spoke  briefly  on 
behalf  of  his  field  and  detailed  the 
service  to  that  field  of  Mr.  McGraw 
and  the  powerful  organization  which 
he  has  built  up.  Willits  H.  Sawyer, 
president  of  the  American  Electric 
Railway  Association,  opened  the  pro- 
gram with  a  testimonial  from  the  mem- 
bers of  his  organization,  to  be  followed 
by  Gen.  Guy  E.  Tripp,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
&  Manufacturing  Company.  Charles 
L.  Edgar,  president  of  the  Edison 
Illuminating  Company  of  Boston,  rep- 
resented the  power  industry,  and  Dean 
Dexter  S.  Kimball,  of  the  Cornell 
School  of  Engineering,  represented  the 
field  of  engineering  in  general.  Ed- 
ward J.  Mehren,  vice-president  of  the 
McGraw-Hill  Company,  concluded  the 
program  of  testimonial  speakers,  and 
Mr.  McGraw  made  a  short  address. 
Arthur  Williams,  New  York  Edison 
Co.,  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
that  arranged  the  dinner. 
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These  books  list  the 

members  of  five  exclusive 

New  York  Clubs 


Haton  €luh. 


Yale 

Harvard 

Racquet 

Union 

Bankers 


To  2,500  of  these  men,  500  in  each  club,  we  wrote 
simply  "Do  you  read  Judge?"    Of  all  who  replied 

68.7%  read  Judge 

Several  hundred  took  the  trouble  to  write  at  greater 
length  how  much  and  why  they  liked  Judge. 

If  your  article  has  the  qualities  for  this  kind  of  an 
audience  it  will  pay  you  to  advertise  it  in  Judge. 


Judge 

Management  of 

E.  R.  Crowe  and  Company,  Inc. 

New  York  Established  1922  Chicago 
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Marketing 

THINK  what  a  raft  of  things 
must  be  done  to  and  for  your 
product  after  it  is  manufactured 
but  before  it  gets  into  the  hands  of 
the  well-known   ultimate  consumer. 

To  impinge  but  lightly  on  but  a 
few  of  the  things  that  marketing  em- 
braces, I  would  remind  you  that  the 
design,  the  style,  the  efficiency  and  the 
finish  of  your  product  are  factors  of 
its  marketability. 

The  service  you  render  a  customer 
after  the  sale  affects  your  marketing 
of  future  goods  to  him  and  his  fa- 
miliars. 

The  education,  information,  cour- 
age and  cooperation  that  you  give  to 
your  salesmen  are  a  part  of  your 
marketing. 

Anything  and  everything  that  you 
do  to  make  your  goods  more  wanted 
and  more  easily  obtained  come  under 
the  head  of  marketing. 

Your  advertising  is  a  factor  of  mar- 
keting, surely. 

The  cost  of  marketing  must  be  kept 
within  due  bounds.  And  here,  in- 
deed, advertising  performs  yeoman 
duty. 

Before  one  will  purchase  of  you  he 
must  know  about  you  and  your  goods. 
Advertising  is  the  cheapest  means  of 
telling  'em  who,  what  and  where  you 
are.  It  is  station  BUSINESS  broad- 
casting buying  impulses  to  the  world. 

Without  advertising's  adequate  aid 
the  cost  of  your  product  would  be 
greatly  increased.  To  illustrate,  at  2c 
letter  postage,  it  would  cost  $600  in 
postage  alone  to  tell  30,000  prospects 
what  a  swell  house  yours  is  and  what 
dandy  machinery  or  supplies  it  turns 
out.  Yet,  to  reach  those  same  30,000 
prospects  with  a  page  advertisement 
costs  only  $150,  one-fourth  the  cost 
of  the  letter  route. 

Yes,  advertising  is  one  of  the  main 
piers  in  the  foundation  of  successful 
marketing. 


for 
INDUSTRIAL  POWER 
608  So.  Dearborn  Street 
Chicago,  III. 


INDUSTRIAL  POWER  offers  a  coverage 
of  42,000  plants;  proven  reader  interest  of- 
the  right  sort,  and  a  good  record  of  tangible 
results.  It  being  our  sole  aim  and  object  in 
life,  we  would  "love"  to  tell  you  all  about  it. 


ther    weeV- 


Wells     Writes     About     "Advertise- 
ment" 

H.  G.  Wells'  latest  book,  "The  World 
of  William  Clissold,"  carries  on  its 
"jacket"  as  well  as  on  its  title  page 
the  words  "A  Novel  at  a  New  Angle." 
And  in  a  note  before  the  title  page, 
Wells  explains  why  his  book  "is  a  work 
of  fiction,  purely  and  simply."  To  me, 
it  does  not  make  a  bit  of  difference 
whether  the  book  is  or  is  not  a  novel 
for  I  find  it  enormously  interesting.  I 
go  further  and  say  that  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  Wells  has  produced 
something  which,  fifty  or  a  hundred 
years  hence,  will  be  regarded  as  the 
most  illuminating  and  self-revealing 
book  of  the  period  in  which  we  live. 
For,  for  the  first  time,  an  author  of 
the  first  rank,  makes  clear  the  tremen- 
dous part  that  advertising  plays  in 
modern  life. 

Clissold's  brother  Dickon,  you  should 
be  told,  is  what  Wells  calls  an  "adver- 
tisement agent";  and  not  once  or  twice, 
but  a  dozen  times  and  more,  Wells 
puts  into  his  mouth  words  which  ex- 
press his  (Dickon's)  abiding  conviction 
that  advertising  could  do  no  more  than 
anything  else  to  make  this  a  heaven  on 
earth.  Listen  to  this:  "We  (advertis- 
ers) and  we  alone  have  the  ear  of  the 
world.  We  can  dictate  what  shall  be 
known  and  what  shall  not  be  known, 
what  shall  exist  and  what  shall  not. 
We  can  educate  the  people  or  degrade 
the  people,  exalt  right  things  and  hum- 
ble base  things.  We  can  be  the  guide, 
philosopher  and  friend  of  the  common 
man.  Why  should  we  not  rise  to  the 
full  height  of  our  possibilities?" 

And  this:  "Are  we  never  to  reach  be- 
yond motor-cars  and  medicines,  cigar- 
ettes and  pickles?" 

This,  too:  "He  began  to  think  of  ad- 
vertising less  and  less  as  an  adventure, 
and  more  and  more  as  an  integral  so- 
cial function,  with  obligations  and 
standards  of  its  own." 


Another  One 

Attracted  by  the  sign  "Nothing  in 
this  store  over  10  cents,"  a  Scot  entered 
a  Woolworth  Store  and  asked  the  floor- 
walker, "Whair,  my  guid  mon,  is  your 
overcoat  department?" 


A   Faster  Tempo 

I  went  to  the  opera  last  night  and 
heard  and  saw — principally,  saw — 
Mozart's  "Magic  Flute,"  which,  let  me 
say  for  your  information,  was  pre- 
sented for  the  first  time  in  Vienna  in 
1791. 

I  could  not  help  contrasting  it  with 
such  modern  operas  as  "Madame  But- 
terfly," "Tosca,"  "Boris  Godounoff," 
"Cavalleria  Rusticana"  and  "Pagliac- 
ci,"  which,  though  they  may  be  no  more 
melodious,  are  infinitely  more  tragic. 

One  could  sit  through  a  dozen  "Magic 
Flutes"  without  having  one's  emotions 
stirred  in  the  slightest;  but  that  is  im- 
possible if  one  attends  the  operas  of 
Puccini,  Leoncavallo  or  Mascagni. 
They  tear,  they  thrill,  they  move.  They 
are,  of  course,  the  expression  of  the 
age  in  which  we  live — an  age  when 
life  is  keyed  in  a  far  faster  tempo  than 
was  the  case  a  hundred  years  ago. 


'"Variety" 

I  doubt  if  there  is  another  trade 
journal  which  so  completely  dominates 
its  field  as  Variety. 

It  violates  every  rule  and  tradition 
which  the  general  run  of  publishers  ac- 
cept as  sound.  It  is  badly  printed.  Its 
English  is  awful — awful.  Nowhere 
else,  will  you  find  anything  like  it.  Yet 
if  you  want  the  truth,  the  whole  truth 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,  regarding 
practically  everything  that  is  taking 
place  in  the  theatrical  world,  read  Va- 
riety.    It's  there,  if  anywhere. 

Many  a  trade  journal  publisher 
would  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  read 
Variety  occasionally,  in  the  hope  that 
he  might  discover  "what  makes  it 
work." 


Off  Their  Beat 

Henry  Ford,  almost  everyone  admits, 
has  carried  the  principle  of  mass-pro- 
duction farther  than  any  other  man 
and  by  so  doing,  has  built  for  himself  a 
fortune  which  makes  that  of  Croesus 
look  like  the  proverbial  nickel  with  a 
hole  in  it.  And  in  their  respective 
fields,  Burbank,  Edison,  Burroughs, 
Muir  and  a  hundred  others  who  might 
be  listed,  have  achieved  greatly. 

But  I,  for  one,  am  quite  unwilling  to 
admit  that  these  men's  opinions  and  be- 
liefs on  things  outside  of  their  own 
particular  field  are  entitled  to  any 
more  consideration  than  anybody 
elses'. 

When  Ford  talks  about  mass-produc- 
tion, I  listen  intently.  When  he  talks 
about  history,  economics  or  govern- 
ment, my  inclination  is  to  ask,  "What 
does  he  know  about  such  things?"  And 
I  feel  pretty  much  the  same  way  when 
Edison  talks  about  religion. 

Jamoc. 
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How  Do^o 


State 


Compare  with  This  Record   of  Continuous   Growth  ? 


The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  is  St.  Louis'  Largest  Daily 
now  by  an  Even  Wider  Margin 


The  circulation  of  The  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crat has  climbed  to  a  new  high  peak  of  adver- 
tising value. 

238,594  families  now  look  to  The  Globe-Dem- 
ocrat each  day  for  the  news  of  the  world  and 
buying  suggestions. 

How  does  your  sales  increase  in  The  49th  State 
compare  with  the  gains  of  The  Globe-Democrat  ? 

Are  you  out  to  make  1927  a  bigger,  better  year? 
The  Newspaper  of  The  49th  State  can  help 
to  send  your  sales  curve  upward. 

It  covers  this  responsive,  accessible  market  as 
no  other  advertising  medium  even  claims  to 
do.  Reaches  27,289  more  families  than  the 
second  St.  Louis  daily. 

It  covers  St.  Louis,  plus  the  whole  vast  area 


which  this  great  metropolis  serves  —  radius 
150  miles. 

This  is  the  real  St.  Louis  market.  Nothing  less. 

In  the  words  of  Ralph  B.  Wilson,  vice-president 
of  The  Babson  Statistical  Organization: 

"In  the  case  of  St.  Louis,  the  city  is  a  real 
economic  center,  the  focus  of  countless 
industrial,  commercial  and  financial  forces 
representing  the  economic  life  of  a  whole 
vast  area.  For  this  reason  the  situation  and 
outlook  in  St.  Louis  has  an  importance  far 
beyond  city  boundaries." 

In  198  thriving  49th  State  towns  of  more  than 
1,000  population  20  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
families  read  the  daily  Globe-Democrat. 

Here  is  coverage  which  no  amount  of  money 
can  buy  in  any  other  St.  Louis  newspaper. 


If&mte  (Slflfrrlwwcrat 


The  Newspaper  of  The  49th  State 


of   The  Associated  Press 


Advertising  Representatives 
NEW  YORK:  Room  1200,  41  Park  Row;  Phone:  Cortl'd  0504-5,  F.  St.  J.  Richards 
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Not  content  with  its  existing  lead  in 
professional  circulation— nearly  two 
thousand  more  than  its  nearest  com- 
petitor—The ARCHITECTURAL 
RECORD  is  showing  a  steady  and  sub- 
stantial monthly  gain  in  a  field  whose 
members  are  not  themselves  appreci- 
ably increasing  in  number. 


On  request — latest  A.B.C.  Auditor's  Report- 
new  enlarged  and  revised  edition  of  "Selling  the 
Architect"  booklet — latest  statistics  on  building 
activity — and  data  on  the  circulation  and  service 
of  The  Architectural  Record  with  sample  copy. 


(Net  Paid  6  months  ending  December,  1925—11,537) 

T/.e  Architectural  Record 

119  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y 


Keeping  in  close  touch 
with  the  Far  West's 
advertising  activities 

is  possible  through  reading  the  no  to  no  paee  monthly  issues 
of  Western  Advertising.  Specialising  in  food  and  community  ad' 
vertising;  genera)  articles  on  markets,  selling  technique;  repro- 
ductions of  characteristic  western  advertisements,  covers  in  col- 
or, special  art  features;  hundreds  of  news  items,  etc.,  etc.  Com- 
plete your  list  of  necessary  advertising  literature  by  subscribing 
now — trial  subscription  six  months,  $1.00. 

VESTEKN 
ADVERTISING 

564  Market  Street  '  San  Francisco 

|A  subscription  placed  now  will  include  the  Annual  Rev  e 
Number  (February)— big  value  in  itselt.l 


Sales  Counsel 

Without  bias  ;  nothing  to  sell  but  the 
facts,  and  20  years  of  experience  in 
many  industries.  J.  George  Frederick 
is  probably  the  best  known  and  most 
authoritative  sales  counsellor  in  the 
United   States   today. 

The  Business  Bourse 

J.  George  Frederick,  Pres. 

15  W.  37th  St.     (Wisconsin  5067)      New  York 

In   London,   Business   Research   Services.    Ltd. 
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What  Advertising 
Can  Do 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  40] 

created  a  new  buyer ;  you  have  widened 
the  market  for  securities  and  assisted 
to  that  extent  in  reducing  further  dis- 
tributing costs. 

By  this  "fringe"  market  I  do  not 
mean  the  $100  buyer — that  is,  the  wage 
earner  who,  aware  of  his  insecure  fu- 
ture, stints  and  saves,  yet  in  all  prob- 
ability will  never  be  anything  other 
than  a  $100  buyer.  It  is  doubtful  if  he 
can  ever  be  a  profitable  customer,  and 
there  is  a  very  real  question,  moreover, 
whether  he  ought  not,  in  view  of  his 
limited  surplus,  put  his  money  in  the 
savings  bank  rather  than  into  bonds. 
Nor  do  I  mean  the  man  who  can  buy 
only  a  $500  bond  now  and  then,  but 
who  will  never  buy  anything  more. 
Unless  he  gives  promise  of  developing 
into  a  larger  buyer,  and  unless  adver- 
tising can  do  practically  the  whole  sell- 
ing job,  even  he  can  hardly  be  a  profit- 
able prospect — at  least  not  under  pres- 
ent profit  margins.  I  have  in  mind, 
when  I  refer  to  this  outer  market,  that 
considerable  section  of  our  population 
which  is  earning  substantial  salaries, 
which  has  a  surplus  over  reasonable 
living  requirements,  but  which,  driven 
by  the  great  American  quest  of 
"things,"  consumes  most  of  its  current 
income  without  sufficient  thought  as  to 
how  its  standard  of  living  is  to  be 
maintained  in  the  period  of  lessened 
personal  income  that  must  some  day 
follow;  the  family,  in  short,  that  is  in- 
vesting nothing  at  all  or  perhaps 
$1,000  a  year  when  it  should  be  invest- 
ing $5,000,  or  $5,000  when  it  should  in- 
vest $10,000. 

IT  is  in  this  field  that  advertising 
can  be  most  effective.  Without  ad- 
vertising support,  salesmen  find  it 
a  difficult  market  to  cultivate  profit- 
ably. With  advertising,  it  repre- 
sents our  greatest  opportunity  for 
widening  our  market  and  cutting 
our  selling  costs.  Much  of  our  pres- 
ent advertising  is  ineffective  in  this 
field.  The  offering  advertisement,  for 
instance,  whether  the  solemn  syndicate 
advertisement,  or  the  stereotyped  card 
offering — leaves  the  recipient  cold  if,  in 
fact,  he  even  sees  it.  Our  impressive 
lists  of  securities,  our  prating  about 
how  old  we  are,  how  honest  we  have 
been,  and  how  respectable  our  ances- 
tors, fail  to  register.  He  needs,  pri- 
marily, to  be*  convinced  of  the  impor- 
tance of  investing,  of  conserving  for 
future  needs  a  larger  part  of  his  pres- 
ent income.  Remember,  we  are  in  com- 
petition for  his  dollars  with  the  fellow 
who  has  something  that  will  satisfy  an 
immediate  craving  in  his  heart:  the 
new  Rip  Roarin'  Eight,  the  Sunset- 
Club-on-the-Ridge,  the  De-Luxe-Round- 
the- Word-Tour.  We  are  in  competition 
with  the  life  insurance  agent,  with  the 
real  estate  agent,  with  the  multiplicity 
of  new  things  which  individually  may 
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not  amount  to  much  but  collectively  cut 
deeply  into  the  average  income. 

If  we  are  to  make  a  real  advertising 
impression  on  this  great  market,  the 
potentialities  of  which  are  relatively 
untouched,  we  must  do  something  more 
than  merely  talk  in  terms  of  specific 
offerings,  with  their  first  liens,  net  in- 
comes, legal  opinions,  and  what  not;  we 
must  dislodge  these  people  from  their 
feeling  of  false  security.  Maybe  they 
are  earning  $25,000  a  year,  but  what 
good  is  it  doing  them  if  they  are  only 
building  up  a  standard  of  living,  de- 
parture from  which  must  inevitably  be 
made  without  a  property  accumulation 
sufficient  to  replace  their  personal  earn- 
ings; when  they  get  sick,  get  old,  or  get 
fired — all  not  remote  possibilities.  We 
must  sell  them  on  the  necessity  of  a 
second  income;  we  must  sell  them  an 
investment  program;  we  must  appeal 
to  their  pride,  to  their  love  of  family;* 
to  their  plain  common  sense. 

All  this  can  be  done  without  in  any 
way  reflecting  on  the  established  ethics, 
dignity  or  conservatism  of  the  business. 
The  banks  have  done  it,  and  suffered 
nothing  more  alarming  than  large  in- 
creases in  business.  Alert  insurance 
companies  are  doing  it;  some  of  the 
bond  houses  are  doing  it;  and  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  those  who  are  doing  it 
best  are  those  who  are  more  than  main- 
taining their  places  in  the  sun. 


The  Architect 
Says  O.  K. 

[CONTINUED   FROM   PAGE   21] 

But  common  sense  tells  you  you  are 
better  off  if  you  make  it  easy  for  him 
to  file  your  advertising.  Therefore 
Moral  No.  2:  Use  this  file  number. 

Consider  also  the  possible  choice  of 
magazines  reaching  the  architect.  You 
have  available  seven  journals  reaching 
this  field  nationally.  The  immediate 
answer  is:  duplication.  About  30,000 
copies  of  these  magazines,  according  to 
their  statements,  go  into  less  than  9000 
separate  offices,  or  an  average  of  slight- 
ly over  three  to  an  office.  But,  on 
closer  analysis,  you  will  find  some 
clearly  marked  divergency  of  appeal 
among  these  media.  You  will  find  three 
main  types  of  editorial  approach:  (1) 
the  "plate"  type  of  magazine,  in  which 
illustrations  predominate,  especially 
adapted  to  clipping  and  filing;  (2)  the 
"text"  type,  in  which  reading  matter 
predominates;  and  (3)  the  "drafting 
room"  type,  which,  by  reason  of 
sketches,  specification  details,  and  "hu- 
man interest"  items,  appeals  mainly  to 
the  drafting  and  specification  work  of 
the  profession.  Such  an  analysis  leads 
us  to  a  certain  conclusion.  If  you,  as 
an  advertiser,  are  going  to  use  more 
than  one  architectural  paper,  you  can- 
not, of  course,  avoid  circulation  dupli- 
cation. But  you  can  avoid  editorial 
duplication,  at  least  in  part.  Gauge 
your  selection  of  media,  if  possible,  to 
cover  the  men  interested  in  each  type 


'  I  ^HE   day's  work   over,  the  little  ones 
■*~   tucked    safely    in    bed,    the    evening 
before  her,  but — rather  fagged  out. 

You  have  something  to  sell  her,  some- 
thing she  may  quite  definitely  want. 
Perhaps  you  can  sell  it  in  one  sentence, 
perhaps  it  will  take  a  thousand  words. 

But  you'll  never  even  have  the  chance 
to  sell  —  unless  her  eye  strikes  something 
sufficiently  startling  to  make  her  mind 
stop,  look  and  listen  —  picturize! 

For  three  generations  we  have  helped 
advertisers,  publishers  and  printers  to 
make  their  pictures  TALK.  The  best 
picture  in  the  world  is  no  better  than 
the  photo  engraving  that  reproduces  it. 

Gatchel  &  Manning,  Inc. 

C.  A.  Stinson,  President 

[  Member  of  the  American  Photo  Engravers  Association  ] 

"Photo  Engravers 

West  Washington  Square        <r*&        2jo  South  Jth  St. 

PHILADELPHIA 
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Squibb  Doubles  0.  H. 
Space  for  1927 

Twenty-four  Oral  Hygiene  pages  will  carry 
Squibb  copy  next  year — of  which  twelve 
pages  will  be  devoted  to  Dental  Cream  as 
in  1926;  the  other  twelve  pages  will  be  de- 
voted to  Squibb's  Cod-Liver  Oil. 

Squibb,  like  so  many  other  advertisers, 
large  and  small,  has  discovered  that  dentists 
read  Oral  Hygiene  attentively.  Direct 
response  proves  it.  Squibb  copy  has  never 
run  in  special  position  either.  It  runs  any- 
where in  the  book.  And  the  enquiries  flow 
continuously  to  the  Squibb  general  offices 
in  New  York. 

t? 

ORAL  HYGIENE 

Every  dentist  every  month 

1118  Wolfendale  Street,  N.  S. 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


ST.   LOUIS:   A.   D.   McKinney,   Syndicate   Trust 

BIdg.,   Olive  43 
SAN    FRANCISCO:     Roger    A.    Johnstone,    155 

Montgomery    St.,   Kearny   8086 


6&  STANDARD 
ADVERTISING 
REGISTER^ 


Gives  You  This  Service: 

1.  The  Standard  Advertising 
Register  listing  7,500  na- 
tional   advertisers. 

2.  The  Monthly  Supplements 
which    keep    it   up    to    date. 

3.  The  Agency  Lists.  Names 
of  1500  advertising  agen- 
cies, their  personnel  anri 
accounts  of  600  leading 
agencies. 

4.  The     Geographical     Index. 

National  advertisers  ar- 
ranged by  cities  and 
states. 

5.  Special  Bulletins.  Latest 
campaign  news,  etc. 

Other  in- 
mail      and 


Service  Bu 
formation      by 
telegraph. 


Write  or  Phone 

National  Register  Publishing  Co.  Inc. 

R.  W.  Ferrel,  Mgr. 

15   Moore  St.  New   York   City 

Tel.    Bowling   Green    7966 


of  paper.  Moral  3:  Spread  your  ap- 
peal. 

Now  we  proceed  to  the  actual  physi- 
cal presentation  of  your  story  to  the 
architect.  The  architect  stands  guard 
over  the  quality  of  the  stuff  that  goes 
into  his  clients'  buildings.  Ever  since 
this  architectural  Cerberus  was  a  pup 
we  have  been  told  that  he  lived  in  a 
two-dimension  world  as  far  as  printed 
matter  went:  8%  x  11.  His  mania  for 
this  size  was  rather  reasonably  predi- 
cated on  the  fact  that  it  fits  his  files. 
Why  not  conform  to  his  preference  ? 
Why  not  make  your  material  8%  x  11, 
or  so  that  it  folds  to  that  size  ?  If 
you  do  he  may  file  it.  If  you  do  not 
he  is  pretty  certain  not  to.  Nothing 
that  you  can  do  outside  the  file  num- 
ber will  be  more  potent  to  encourage 
filing.  And  if  you  think  that  nearly 
all  advertisers  do  conform  to  letter  size, 
or  anywhere  near  it,  ask  some  charita- 
ble architect  for  a  truck  load  of  his 
cast-off  mail.     Moral  No.  4:  "8%  x  11." 

Likewise,  remember  that  the  archi- 
tect is  not  carried  away  by  pretty  pic- 
tures; he  is  not  responsive  to  the  same 
stereotyped  "art"  treatment  that  ap- 
peals to  the  layman  or  the  executive  in 
other  lines.  Draftsmanship  is  the 
alpha  and  omega  of  art  with  him.  Scat- 
ter through  your  stuff  a  goodly  per- 
centage of  drawings,  scaled  drawings 
done  by  a  draftsman,  so  that,  wherever 
possible,  he  can  slip  that  drawing  un- 
der tracing  paper.  Give  him  details — 
then  more  details — and  don't  skimp  on 
the  dimensions.  He  wants  to  know 
how  big  it  is,  how  strong  it  is,  how  it 
is  put  together,  and  if  it  fits  his  space. 
The  construction  of  your  product  is 
vital  to  him.  Be  practical — and  you 
will  be  persuasive.  Moral  No.  5:  Give 
him  "drafted"  details. 

Right  along  this  line  there  is  another 
tangible  service  many  manufacturers 
can  render  the  architect  in  connection 
with  their  product.  Furnish  him,  in 
printed  form,  the  specifications  covering 
the  product  and  its  installation.  This 
makes  it  easy  and  convenient  for  him 
to  specify  your  brand  by  adapting  your 
specifications  to  his  own.  And  it  makes 
the  use  of  your  product  preferred  to 
that  nameless  one — "or  equal."  Moral 
No.  6:  Furnish  architecturally  worded 
specifications. 

AVERY  significant  matter,  as  affect- 
ing both  magazine  and  mail  adver- 
tising directed  to  the  architect,  is  the 
trend  away  from  the  accepted  stand- 
ards of  display  advertising  toward 
"reference"  advertising.  This  trend,  by 
the  way,  is  remarked  in  certain  other 
trade  fields  besides  the  architectural. 
"Catalog"  presentation  is  often  being 
resorted  to:  less  selling  talk,  more  bare 
facts  and  brass  tacks.  Reference  ad- 
vertising, as  it  appears  both  in  trade 
journals  and  in  class  catalogs,  is  dif- 
ferentiated from  advertising  in  the  dis- 
play sense  in  that  it  does  not  intrude 
or  force  attention;  it  tells  rather  than 
sells.  In  its  application  to  your  archi- 
tectural prospect,  it  possesses  one  vital 
advantage:  its  whole  makeup  points  to 
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HOTEL  ST.  JAMES 


109-113    West   45th   St.    New   York   City 

Midway     between     Fifth    Avenue    and    Broadway 

An    hotel    of    quiet    dignity,    having    the    atmosphere 

and     appointments     of     a     well-conditioned     home. 

Much     favored     by     women     traveling    without     escort. 
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LAUNDRIES 

Use  tremendous  quantities  of  steam 
plant,  electrical,  office,  automobile 
delivery  and  other  equipment. 
1927  Power  Laundry  Directory 
listing  7600  plants  with  street 
addresses  and  names  of  owners  in 
most  cases,  Ready  Dec.  15... $15. 
The  Starchroom  Laundry  Journal 
— monthly  trade  journal — over  200 
pages,  covers  this  industry. 

The  Starchroom   Publishing  Co. 

420    Commercial    Square,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended — 
to  be  laid  away  as  useful  information, 
not  thrown  away  as  "another  piece  of 
advertising."  Some  old-timers  will  go 
so  far  as  to  tell  you  that  the  reference 
slant  is  the  cornerstone  of  good  archi- 
tectural advertising.  Moral  No.  7 :  Con- 
sider the  "reference"  angle  carefully. 

And  with  this  bare  half  dozen  adages 
we  bring  to  a  close  our  homily.  Rudi- 
mentary stuff,  you  say?  But,  dear  sir, 
only  the  great  frequency  with  which 
you  violate  these  axiomatic  corpses 
leads  me  to  disinter  them. 


Art  versus  Advertising 

[CONTINUED   FROM   PAGE  27] 

Art  work,  when  once  good  enough 
to  be  clear  and  reasonably  appetizing, 
cannot  improve  the  pulling  power  of 
the  average  advertisement  more  than 
two  or  three  per  cent,  or  possibly  when 
there  is  a  special  value  in  the  illustra- 
tion as  such,  the  figure  has  reached 
eight  per  cent  or  ten  per  cent.  So  if  a 
total  of  only  a  few  thousand  dollars  is 
to  be  spent  for  advertising  space  on  one 
certain  illustration,  and  a  reasonably 
good  cut  can  be  secured  for  $50,  it  be- 
comes, in  my  judgment,  extravagance 
to  order  a  $250  drawing.  Where  the  ex- 
penditure on  a  single  advertisement 
runs  into  $50,000  or  $100,000,  the  ex- 
pense of  getting  the  very  best  artists 
to  make  the  very  best  possible  drawing 
is  utterly  inconsequential. 

But  the  above  refers  only  to  a  draw- 
ing of  the  "Ding  an  sich,"  not  to  ex- 
traneous art  effects.  For  it  is  a  fact 
provable  from  statistics : 

We  will  gain  in  results  by  throw- 
ing away  much  of  the  illustrative  art 
work  appearing  in  our  magazines  to- 
day; in  fact,  I  believe  practically  all 
of  the  extraneous  art  work. 

Consider  first  of  all  the  decorative 
border,  a  sine  qua  non  of  much  maga- 
zine publicity.  It  is  supposed  to  give 
"class"  to  an  ad.  In  reality,  it  is  a  pure 
pest;  it  is  a  label  to  set  your  copy  off 
from  the  reading  matter,  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  it  is  an  advertise- 
ment, to  block  the  reader  and  turn  his 
eyes  away  (since  he  does  not  buy  maga- 
zines and  newspapers  to  read  the  ad- 
vertisements, but  to  read  the  editorial 
matter) .  The  fancy  frame  is  an  at- 
tention-killer, far  more  serious  than  its 
mere  waste  of  space;  and  the  bigger 
and  more  ornate  the  border  is,  the 
worse  it  is.  On  that  particular  point 
mail  order  houses  can  present  ample 
evidence  in  cold  figures,  and  the  fig- 
ures are  in  such  shape  that  it  follows 
mathematically  that  the  same  principle 
applies  to  every  other  kind  of  advertis- 
ing. 

A  fancy  border  is  usually  but  the 
first  step  in  the  direction  of  making 
hash  out  of  a  simple  picture  of  mer- 
chandise. 

For  example,  a  high  grade  artist  who 
has  specialized  on  shoes  has  drawn  a 
beautiful  shoe.  But  to  satisfy  the  ad- 
vertiser, he  must  put  silk  curtains  back 
of  the  shoes,  some  Louis  XV  furniture 
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encies 


THE  agency  that  has  just  lost  an  account  says; 
"no."  The  one  that  secures  it  says:  "yes." 
An  agent's  viewpoint  is  seemingly  a  bit  biased. 
Therefore,  I'll  not  venture  a  view  point,  but  cite 
an  instance. 

Two  years  ago  we  first  called  on  one  of  New 
York's  big  building  material  concerns.  Last  August 
the  account  was  finally  placed  with  us.  The  Pres- 
ident, however,  took  pains  to  make  it  plain  that  he 
had  absolutely  no  fault  to  find  with  his  former 
agent,  of  long  standing.  He  changed,  simply  be 
cause  in  the  broadened  stage  of  their  business,  we 
as  specialists  in  the  building  material  field,  had  a 
knowledge,  an  experience  and  a  proven  service, 
that  particularly  met  his  Company's  expanded 
needs.  Furthermore,  he  liked  the  idea  of  the  per- 
sonal service,  which,  as  a  so  called  "small  agency," 
he  was  convinced  we  could  give. 

To  this  instance  let  us  add  that  a 
number  of  our  accounts  have  been 
with  us  14  years.  Two  for  21  years, 
which  is  the  number  of  years  we  have 
specialized  in  the  advertising  of  build- 
ing materials. 

Tiithill  Advertising  Agency 

L.  W.  C.  TUTHILL,  President 

1133  BROADWAY 

NEW  YORK 
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which  are  designed  and  built 
to  combine  mechanical  perfection 
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power.     They 
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Write  for  descriptive  circular  and 
traveling  display  plans  for  Mfrs. 

CHESTER  advertising  CO.,  Inc. 

430   West   45th   St.  New   York.    N.   Y. 
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Rate   for  advertisements   inserted 
charge  $1.80. 


Multigraphing 


Quality   and    Quantity    Multigraphing, 

Addressing.    Filling    In,    Folding,    Etc. 

DEHAAN  CIRCULAR  LETTER  CO.,  INC. 

120   W.   42nd    St.,    New   York   City 

Telephone  Wis.  5483 


SERVICE  BaTrro3n355 
-'.  BUREAU 

Place,    New    York    City 
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Help  Wanted 


ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR  wanted  by  trade 
paper  published  in  New  England.  We  desire  a 
young  man  of  good  personality.  Give  full  details, 
including  age,  education,  experience  and  present 
earnings.  All  replies  treated  confidentially.  Ad- 
dress: Box  432,  Advertising  and  Selling,  9  East 
38th  St.,   New  York  City. 


CHICAGO  MANAGER.  A  publisher  of  three 
class  papers  of  national  circulation  who  closed 
his  Chicago  office  during  the  War,  is  ready  to 
re-open  the  Chicago  office  because  of  the  growth 
and  the  plans  now  being  developed  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  business.  The  territory  has  been 
covered   to   this  point  by   the  home  office. 

Applicants  should  please  state  advertising  ex- 
perience, with  age,  educational  preparation,  sal- 
ary expected,  etc.  Address  Box  No.  434.  Ad- 
vertising and  Selling,  9  East  3Sth  St.,  New  York 
City. 


Position  Wanted 


Young  Advertising  Assistant  seeks  better  con- 
nection. Even  tempered  and  thorough.  Avail- 
able January  1st.  Address  Box  No.  431,  Adver- 
tising and  Selling,  9  East  38th  St..  New  York 
City. 


Art  Service 


A  TRADE  PAPER  SALES  EXECUTIVE 

AVAILABLE 

A    managing    sales    executive    of    an    established 

and   highly   successful   group   of   Trade   Papers    is 

available  January   1st. 

This  man  has  been  a  successful  advertising  man- 
ager, sales  manager  and  advertising  agent — for 
the  last  four  years  he  has  built  up  an  enviable 
reputation  as  a  salesman  of  Business  Paper 
Space.  Broad  gauged,  enthusiastic,  experienced, 
he  is  looking  for  a  big  job,  bigger  than  he  has 
now.  Address  Box  No.  428,  Advertising  and 
Selling,   9   East  38th  St.,   New  York   City. 


New  England  representative  for  firm  of  nationally 
advertised  product,  desires  to  discontinue  travel- 
ing. Familiar  with  wholesale  drug  and  depart- 
ment store  trade.  Experienced  sales  director  and 
advertising  manager.  Thirty-nine,  married  and 
with  especially  good  references.  Address  Box 
No.  435.  Advertising  and  Selling.  9  East  38th 
St.,  New  York  City. 


THE    THIRST    OF    YOUTH 

Most  thirsty  of  human  beings  for  accomplish- 
ment is  the  youth  about  to  convert  learning  into 
dollars. 

Having  entered  advertising  only  after  serious 
thought,  tin-  young  man  for  foui  years  -tudicd 
methods   and   absorbed   ideas. 

His  layouts  are  effective,  his  choice  of  typo- 
graphy pleasing.  With  propel  environment  he 
will   become  a  good   copywritei 

Christian,  2s  ;  married.  Now  conducting  manu- 
facturer's advertising  department  but  seeks  more 
exacting  connection. 

Address    Box    No.    436.    Advertising   and    Selling, 
9  East   38th  St.,   New    VorS   I  itj 


ADVERTISING  ART 
Lettering,    Line,    Figure.    Black   and   White  work 
for    Newspapers    and    Magazines    on    Free    Lance 
Basis.      H.    Westphalen.    256    Church    St..    New 
York   City. 


Press  Clippings 


ASSOCIATED    CLIPPING    BUREAUS 
offers    reliable    National    or    regional    newspape. 
-eading    service — General     offices,     One    Terrace 
Ruffalo,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


BOUND  VOLUMES 
A  bound  volume  of  Advertising  and  Selling  makes 
a  handsome  and  valuable  addition  to  your  library. 
They  are  bound  in  black  cloth  and  die-stamped  in 
gold  lettering.  Each  volume  is  complete  with 
index,  cross-filed  under  title  of  article  and  name 
of  author  making  it  valuable  for  reference  pur- 
poses. The  cost  (which  includes  postage)  is 
$5.00  per  volume.  Send  your  check  to  Adver- 
tising and  Selling,  9  East  38th  St.,  New  York 
City. 


BINDERS 
Use  a  binder  to  preserve  your  file  of  Advertising 
and  Selling  copies  for  reference.  Stiff  cloth 
covered  covers,  and  die  stamped  in  gold  lettering, 
each  holding  approximately  9  issues,  $1.85  in- 
cluding postage.  Send  your  Check  to  Advertising 
and  Selling,   9   East  38th  St..  New  York  City. 


peeping  out  between  the  curtains  and  a 
pair  of  lions  above  for  decorations — 
that's  "atmosphere,"  you   know.* 

Now,  Mr.  Advertiser,  if  you  are  run- 
ning that  kind  of  ad  for  your  shoes, 
your  shirts,  your  furniture  or  what 
not,  just  have  your  engraver  make  you 
a  cut  of  the  merchandise  alone,  omit- 
ting for  once  the  silk  curtains,  the 
lions,  the  ornamental  border — then  run 
that  advertisement  with  your  shoes, 
your  shirts  or  your  furniture  in  plain 
sight,  run  it  once  or  twice  alternately 
in  comparison  with  the  atmospheric 
shoes — and  note  the  difference  in  re- 
sults! (I  have  positively  seen  the  re- 
sults doubled  and  trebled  by  omitting 
fancy  borders  and  backgrounds.) 

IF  you  are  running  advertising  in 
dailies  for  stores,  have  the  stores 
check  up  on  the  calls  accurately  for  two 
weeks;  if  you  are  running  a  magazine 
advertisement  with  a  little  line  about 
sending  for  a  catalog,  then  see  how 
many  more  replies  you  get  because  you 
are  now  displaying  your  merchandise 
instead  of  displaying  your  artist.f 

When  you,  Mr.  Advertiser,  have 
shown  (1)  your  goods,  (2)  their  use, 
(3)  the  result  of  their  use  and,  per- 
haps, (4)  the  result  of  the  failure  to 
use  them  (showing  thus  by  the  best  art 
work  you  can  afford  to  buy  for  that 
purpose)  and  have  proved  something 
about  these  goods  (by  the  best  possible 
message  in  plain   English)  — 

Then  you  have  shown  and  proved 
everything  that  you  set  out  to  show  and 
prove  when  you  invested  your  money  in 
advertising. 


check-up 
talned  by 
tration  of 
>een  more 


*I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
denying  the  value  of  "atmosphere"  or  "con- 
notation" in  language,  pictures  and  possibly 
to  a  very  slight  degree  in  typography.  The 
right  "approach"  and  a  side  reference  here 
or  there,  a  few  adjectives  or  expletives  per- 
haps, provided  they  "connote"  something 
definite,  may  make  a  distinct  difference  in 
the  power  of  a  publicity  campaign.  But 
this  kind  of  searching  for  connotative  ef- 
fects, for  the  real  atmosphere  or  aura  that 
surrounds  a  money- seeking  message,  is 
surely  something  far  different  from  the 
crude  efforts,  based  on  utterly  superficial 
thinking,  to  secure  a  "high  class"  connota- 
tion by  the  device  of  Addisonian  English  or 
by  meaningless  borders,  or  by  little  splashes 
of  the  cubistic  touch. 

tAnd  if  some  expert  tells  you  that  the 
elimination  of  your  artistic  effects  "shooed 
away"  the  high  class  customers  of  shoes, 
shirts  and  furniture,  then  make  a  check-up 
of  the  class  of  your  customers  obta 
the  simplified  common  sense  illustration 
your  merchandise — (no  fact  has  bee 
amply  established  by  mail-order  check-ups 
than  this) — and  you  will  find  that  you  have 
just  exactly  the  same  percentage  of  Rocke- 
fellers, Morgans  and  Fords  buying  your 
shoes  as  before  and  therefore  a  large  num- 
ber of  these  high-class  customers.  (By 
"high  class"  I  assume  you  mean  rich  folks, 
but  if  you  mean  the  intelligent  class,  then 
the  principle  applies  equally  and  provable 
from  figures  that  have  been  gathered  and 
that  you  too  can  gather : — the  "high"  class 
and  the  "middle"  class  and  the  "low"  class, 
financially  or  intellectually  classified,  react 
alike  to  variations  in  appeal  other  than 
variations  in  the  offer.  In  this  instance,  for 
example,  rich  and  poor  all  want  your  shoeB 
and  not  your  curtains  or  lions.) 

I  believe  I  could  go  a  step  further  and 
claim  that  a  shrieking  type  effect  (even 
though  to  the  eye  trained  in  typography 
this  recalls  "cheap"  advertisers)  will  In- 
crease the  percentage  of  "high  class"  buy- 
ers in  exactly  the  same  proportion  as  that 
of  low  class  buyers.  Type  effects  for  gulok 
grasp  of  the  reader's  mind  are  extremely 
important.  The  great  value  of  attention 
getting  type  amply  disproves  the  nonsense 
about   arl    in  typography  for  art's  sake. 
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Cash  Discount  to 
Advertisers 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE   44] 


ly  abused,  as  these  and  other  letters 
appear  to  indicate,  it  ceases  to  be  such 
an  instrument  and  becomes  automat- 
ically a  rate  cutting  device  and  a  wholly 
unbusiness-like  institution  which  quite 
defeats  its  own  purpose. 

Let  the  newspapers  consider  care- 
fully the  angles  of  the  agency  and  the 
advertiser  in  this  matter  and,  after 
giving  full  weight  to  these  viewpoints 
and  the  effects  which  these  people  pre- 
dict, let  them  decide  for  themselves 
whether  the  general  abandonment  of 
the  discount,  under  existing  conditions, 
is  advisable.  And  let  them  remember 
that,  while  their  own  individual  action 
may  mean  little  at  the  present  time, 
such  action,  multiplied  a  few  thousand 
times,  would  bring  about  a  sweeping 
readjustment  which  would  threaten  the 
entire   advertising  structure. 

Then,  if  they  decide,  upon  due  re- 
flection, that  the  discount  should  be  re- 
tained, let  them  make  hard  and  fast 
rules  regarding  its  operation,  and  let 
them  enforce  those  rules  right  up  to 
the  limit.  But  let  them  make  those 
rules  altogether  just  to  the  other 
parties.  Let  them  remember  that  the 
date  set  for  the  payment  of  the  cash 
discount  must  be  so  placed  as  to  give 
the  agency  every  possible  opportunity 
to  make  good. 

The  agency  does  not  exist  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  paying  the  bill  of  one  par- 
ticular publisher;  it  handles  a  number 
of  diverse  accounts  and  must  act  as  a 
clearing  house  for  a  great  deal  of 
money.  The  advertiser  reads  the  pub- 
lisher's rate  card,  and  notices  that  dis- 
count will  be  allowed  on  invoices  paid 
by — let  us  say — the  fifteenth  of  the 
month.  His  tendency  is  to  pay  at  the 
last  possible  moment  in  order  to  re- 
alize the  interest  on  his  money  as  long 
as  possible.  Many  times  he  does  not 
realize  that  it  is  the  agency  he  pays 
and  that  the  agency  must  turn  around 
and  pay  the  publisher.  It  is  compara- 
tively easy  for  the  publisher  to  enforce 
this  final  date  with  the  advertiser,  but 
for  the  agent  to  undertake  this  in  the 
face  of  the  date  printed  on  the  rate 
card,  is  quite  another  matter.  Why 
would  it  not  be  possible  for  the  pub- 
lisher to  observe  two  separate  dates 
after  which  the  discount  becomes  void 
— one  for  the  advertiser  and  another 
for  the  agency?  Thus,  assuming  the 
rate  card  date  to  be  the  fifteenth  of 
the  month,  the  agent  could  be  allowed 
the  discount  until  the  twentieth.  This 
would  give  him  ample  time  to  turn 
around  and  would  remove  the  last  point 
of  possible  friction  here. 

Now,  take  the  case  of  the  agents  as 
a  group.    Let  them  remember  that  the 


cash  discount  is  one  of  the  finest  in- 
struments which  they  have  in  their 
hands  for  the  facilitating  of  their  busi- 
ness, but  that,  when  grossly  abused,  as 
apparently  it  has  been,  it  loses  entirely 
its  effectiveness  and  defeats  its  own 
purpose.  Let  them,  as  a  group,  remem- 
ber that  it  has  been  undoubtedly  the 
delinquence  of  some  of  their  members 
which  has  aggravated  this  sore  point 
and  undoubtedly  been  most  instrumen- 
tal in  leading  up  to  this  move  on  the 
part  of  the  publishers  which  threatens 
such  far-reaching  consequences.  In  or- 
der to  maintain  the  status  quo,  the  cash 
discount  must  be  retained,  but  more 
than  this,  it  must  be  enforced.  All  pos- 
sible pressure  should  be  brought  to  bear 
toward  this  end. 

And  let  the  agencies  remember  that 
one  may  ride  to  a  fall  more  swiftly 
upon  delusions  of  grandeur  than  on 
anything  else.  If  hot  competition  and 
an  excess  of  high-powered  salesman- 
ship has  given  any  of  them  the  idea 
that  newspapers  are  to  be  treated 
lightly  in  such  matters,  as  certain  prac- 
tices would  seem  to  indicate,  let  them 
get  over  any  such  idea  as  quickly  as 
possible.  They  (the  agencies)  are  but 
a  part  of  the  advertising  structure,  and 
should  any  such  crisis  as  is  here  pre- 
dicted come  to  a  pass,  they  would  be 
the  greatest  sufferers  in  the  process  of 
readjustment.  Every  possible  means  is 
necessary  to  eliminate  the  friction 
which  has  been  aroused,  and  the  whole- 
hearted cooperation  and  understanding 
of  everyone  is  necessary  toward  this 
end. 

For  the  material  on  which  this  article  is 
based  we  are  indebted  to  the  following: 
Charles  W.  Hoyt,  president.  Charles  W. 
Hovt  Company..  Inc.  :  Stanley  Resor,  presi- 
dent, J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  :  Herman  A. 
Groth.  secretary-treasurer.  Wm.  H.  Rankin 
Co.  ;  St.  Elmo  Massengale,  president,  Mas- 
sengale Advertising  Agency  ;  Carl  P.  John- 
son, president.  Johnson,  Read  &  Co.  : 
Earnest  Elmo  Calkins,  president.  Calkins  & 
Holden ;  T.  E.  Moser.  president,  Moser  & 
Cotins ;  S.  Roland  Hall  :  James  Albert 
Wales,  president,  Wales  Advertising  Co.  I 
Frank  Presbrev.  president.  Frank  Presbrey 
Co.  :  Allen  Collier,  president,  Proctor  & 
Collier  Co.  ;  Mac  Martin,  president.  Mac 
Martin  Advertising  Agency ;  David  G. 
Evans,  president.  Evans.  Kip  &  Hackett, 
Inc.  :  John  B.  F.issell.  president,  Bissel!  & 
Land  •  K.  L.  Hamman,  president  of  three 
affiliated  advertising  agencies :  Ernest  I. 
Mitchell,  president,  Mitchell-Faust  Adver- 
tising Co.  :  H.  S.  Gardner,  president. 
Gardner  Advertising  Co.  ;  John  Ring,  Jr., 
president,  John  Ring,  Jr..  Advertising  Co.  : 
B.  E.  Chappelow,  president,  Chappelow  Ad- 
vertising Co.  :  Charles  Lansdown,  treasurer, 
H.  E.  Lesan  Advertising  Agency ;  M.  B 
Bates,  advertising  manager.  Life  Savers, 
Inc. ;  C.  F.  Beattv,  advertising  manager. 
New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.  :  R.  K.  Leavitt,  sec- 
retary-treasurer. Association  of  National 
Advertisers  :  E.  T.  Hall,  vice-president.  Ral- 
ston Purina  Co.  ;  Everett  R.  Smith,  advertis- 
ing manager.  Fuller  Brush  Co.  ;  Cy  Norton, 
advertising  manager,  Strathmore  Paper  Co. ; 
S.  E.  Conybeare,  asst.  sales  manager.  Arm- 
strong Cork  Co.  ;  Robert  F.  Wood,  advertis- 
ing manager,  The  Autocar  Co. :  S.  E.  Jones, 


asst,  secretary,  James  S.  Kirk  &  Co. ;  P.  F. 
Wiggin,  asst.  advertising  manager.  Vacuum 
Oil  Co. ;  Karl  E.  Kirby,  advertising  man- 
ager, Coleman  Lamp  Co.  ;  Martin  L.  Davey, 
president,  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co. ;  W.  G. 
Werner,  advertising  manager,  Procter  & 
Gamble  Co.  ;  Carl  F.  Propson,  promotion 
manager.  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co. ; 
A.  L.  Shuman,  vice-president  and  adv. 
director.  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram;  J.  W. 
Hays,  business  manager.  Memphis  Com- 
mercial Appeal;  G.  J.  Palmer,  vice-president 
and  business  manager,  Houston  Chronicle; 
Frank  G.  Huntress,  president.  Express  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  San  Antonio,  Texas  :  F.  B.  Bull, 
manager  national  advertising,  Birmingham 
News;  Harvey  R.  Young,  Columbus  Dis- 
patch: Frank  T.  Carroll,  director  of  adver- 
tising, Indianapolis  News;  S.  H.  Bowles, 
publisher,  Springfield  Republican;  E.  M. 
Swasey,  American  Weekly. 

In  addition  to  those  named  in  this  list, 
communications  were  received  from  severai 
men  prominent  in  the  advertising  field  who 
asked  that  their  names  be  withheld. 


Meet  the  Wife 

[CONTINUED   FROM   PAGE  30] 

change  things  much.  You  know,  gen- 
tlemen, as  my  wife  was  saying  to  me 
the  other  day,  coupons  must  be  pretty 
good  or  so  many  big  advertisers 
wouldn't  be  using  them. 

"Have  another  cigar,  Mr.   Garfinkle. 

"Well,  gentlemen,  I  guess  that's  all. 
I'm  sure  j'ou  won't  mind  making  the 
few  little  changes  I  have  suggested. 
You  have  done  some  mighty  good  work 
and  I  want  to  compliment  you  on  it. 
After  you've  made  these  little  changes 
I  have  suggested,  we'll  have  another 
good  rousing,  round  table  discussion 
like  we  have  had  today.  Have  another 
cigar,  Mr.  Garfinkle.  I  must  run  along. 
Have  an  appointment.  Like  to  stay  and 
chat  with  you,  but  as  my  wife  says,  we 
can't  always  do  what  we  want  to  do. 
Good  bye!!" 

The  door  slammed.  Six  men  sat  still 
and  silent.  You  could  have  heard  a 
hair  pin  drop. 


Jenkins  Memorial 

ON  behalf  of  the  Metropolitan  Adver- 
tising Golf  Association,  the  officers 
have  sent  a  memorial  to  the  family  of 
Walter  Jenkins,  to  express  their  feel- 
ing of  loss.  A  copy  of  the  text  of  this 
memorial  is  reproduced  below: 

Walter  Jenkins 

Beloved  as  he  was  by  a  host  of 
friends,  this  group  yet  feels  that  it 
shares  peculiarly  in  the  heritage  of 
warm  memories  which  he  left.  To 
honor  him  and  to  cherish  that  heritage, 
we  bear  witness  here  to  the  warmth  and 
depth  of  his  personality. 

Chosen  to  be  our  President  for  the 
ensuing  year,  Walter  Jenkins  had  al- 
ready officered  this  Association  during 
three  consecutive  years,  as  Secretary, 
as  Treasurer,  and  as  Vice-President. 
That  vote  of  confidence  and  affection 
which  we  expressed  so  often  while  he 
lived,  we  now  repeat  in  memory  of 
the  man  whom  we  will  miss  so  sadly 
through  the  years  to  come. 

The  Metropolitan  Advertising 
Golf  Association 

(The  memorial  sent  to  the  family  is 
signed  with  the  names  of  the  199  mem- 
bers of  the  Association.) 
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m^  DETROIT 

—  your  market  is  rated  fourth  best  in  the  United  States.  In  addition 
to  producing  83%  of  the  motor  cars  manufactured  in  this  country, 
Detroit  leads  the  nation  in  26  other  lines  of  business.  Detroit  ex- 
ecutives are  responsible  for  an  annual  production  of  $1,500,000,000; 
they  control  the  purchases  of  material  and  equipment  for  2,500  in- 
dustrial plants  employing  570,000  wage-earners. 

In  this  great  Detroit  market,  81%  of  the  subscribers  to  ^ ^ffil^Bys'NEss 
are  in  the  executive  groups  responsible  for  successful  operation. 


CORPORATE  OFFICIALS 

Chairmen  of  Boards     5 

Directors 1 

Presidents  528 

Vice-Presidents 176 

Treasurers 170 

Secretaries  of  Corporations 74 

Bank  Ca?hlers     25 

OPERATIVE  EXECUTIVES 

General  Managers  and  Assistant 

General  Managers        359 

Superintendents  and  General  Foremen   . . .    187 


Sales  and  Advertising  Managers 167 

Comptrollers,  Auditors  and 

Accountancy  Executives 106 

Financial  Executives. 92 

Professional  Men 55 

Office  Managers 50 

Purchasing  Agents 47 

Credit  Managers   36 

Traffic  Managers 2 

Personnel  Managers 1 


Sub-total    81' 


2690 


OPERATING  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 

Salesmen 294 

Office  Employees 192 

Miscellaneous         142 


Total  s100%) 3318 

Because  an  average  of  over  80%  of  the  circulation  of  *"* ^j^ff^ ?■? ^ 
goes  to  business  executives,  this  magazine  offers  an  economically 
direct  approach  to  the  buying  points  of  business. 
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his  is   the  ninth  of  a   series  of  analyses   of  circulation  in    typical  cities.     If   you  missed   the  first  eight    analyses,  write    for  copies    today} 
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The  NEWS  DIGEST 

A  complete  digest  of  the  news  of  advertising  and  selling  is  here  compiled 
for  quick  and  convenient  reference  S<K  The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive 
items  of  news  for  inclusion  in  this  department  5<j»  Address  Advertising 
and  Selling,  Number  Nine  East  Thirty-eighth  Street,  New  York  City 


CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated  With  Position 

Stuart   Campbell R-  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  New  York,  Art  Dir Ray  D.  Lillfbridge,  Inc 4rt  Dir. 

New  York 

Andrew    Melvin Ray  D.  Lillibridge,  Inc.,  New  York,  Art  Dept Same  Company   Ass't  Art  Dir. 

Charles  P.  Pulliam Rollins  Hosiery  Mills,  Des  Moines,  la The   Everwear  Hosiery Vice-Pres.  &  Dir.  of  Sales 

Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

John   A.   Cronin "Mills  Supplies,"  Chicago,  Associate  Editor "Packing   &   Shipping." Western  Mgr. 

Chicago  Office 

J.   D.   Mugford Various  Companies  in  England The  Corman  Co.,   Copy 

New  York 

Paul  C.  Hunter "Film  Fuji,"  New  York,  Adv.  Mgr "Smart  Set"  &  "McClure's" . .  Adv.  Staff 

New  York 

Norman   Heffron    Holeproof  Hosiery  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis The  Geyer  Co.,  Dayton Acc't  Executive 

Adv.  Mgr.  Ohio 

James  H.  Thompson.  .  .B.  Altman  &  Co.,  New  York Resigned 

Vice-Pres. 

W     K     Field   Pittsburgh  Coal   Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa Resigned 

Pres. 

J.  D.  A.  Morrow Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa Same  Company   Pres. 

Vice-Pres.  in  Charge  oj  Sales 

Albert  Gleiser  Burberry's  Ltd.,  London,  England Christian  Science  Monitor.  .Paris  Mgr. 

Representative  Boston,  Mass 

Earl  S.  Crawford Lamson  Co,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Sales  Dept Z.  L.  Potter  Co.,  Jr.  Acc't  Executive 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Jesse  H.  Neal Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc.,  New  York Resigned 

Executive  Sec'y 

F.  M.  Feiker Society  for  Electrical  Development,  Inc., Associated  Business   Managing  Dir. 

New  York,  Vice-Pres.                                                       Papers,  Inc.,  New  York 
Donald   Harris    Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc.,  New  York Associated  Business   Adv.  Mgr. 

Ass't  to  Executive  Sec'y  Papers,  Inc.,  New  York 

W.   G.   Schaefer The  Blackmail  Co,  New  York Einson-Freeman   Co,  Inc.^rj   Consultant 

New  York 
C.  W.  Churchill Buk-k  Motor  Co,  Flint,  Mich,  Sales  Dir Same   Company    Gen.  Sales  Mgr. 

G.  D.   Smith Payne,  Burns  &  Smith,  Inc,  New  York Wm.  H.  Rankin  Co, Vice-Pres. 

Partner                                                                                 Inc,  New  York 
T.   G.  Brennan American  Sugar  Refining  Co,  New  York Phenix   Cheese   Corp, Adv.  Mgr. 

Adv.  Mgr.                                                                            New  York 
Frank  Otte   Eastman  Kodak  Co,  Rochester,  N.  Y Sibley  Lindsay  &  Curr Adv.  Mgr. 

Adv.  Dept.                                                                           Co,  Rochester 
A.  M.  Taylor Franklin  Automobile  Co,  Syracuse,  N.  Y Same  Company   Sales  Pro.  Mgr. 

Adv.  Mgr. 
C.  M.  Griffith William  Wharton,  Jr.,  &  Co,  Easton,  Pa Same  Company   Vice-Pres. 

Sales  Mgr. 
R.  T.   Hodgkins Rickenbacker    Motor   Co,    Detroit Federal   Motor   Truck Dir.  of  Sales 

Sales  Mgr.  Co,  Detroit 

E.  E.  Sheridan American  Colortype  Co.  of  Illinois.  Chicago Resigned 

Fice-Pres. 
A.  R.  Abelt Chain   Belt   Co,   Milwaukee Same   Company    Adv.  Mgr. 

Mgr.  of  Chain  Sales 
W.  H.  Brandt Chain  Belt  Co,  Milwaukee Same  Company   Ass't  Sec'y 

Adv.  Mgr. 
W.   H.   Brown Fallis,   Inc..   Cincinnati    Resigned 

Vice-Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 

Constance   Eldridge The  Corman  Co,  Inc,  New  York "Children.  The  Magazine.  .  -Sales  Staff 

for  Parents,"  New  York 

A.  H.  Walsh "The  Independent."  Boston    "Review   of  Reviews" Adv.  Staff 

&  "Golden  Book,"  Boston 

Ross  Crauford  The  Lay   Co,   New   York Evans.  Kip  &  Hackett Copy 

Inc.,  New  York 
Fred  Freeman   Sunset  System,  San  Antonio.  Texas Albert  Frank  &  Co Art  Staff 

Art  Director                                                                        New  York 
A.  M.  Carey "International  Studio,"  New   York Percival  K.  Frowert   Co Vice-Pres. 

Adv.  Mgr.                                                                            Inc..  New  York 
J.   R.    Llewellyn "Cleveland  Plain   Dealer,"  Cleveland Same   Company    Office  Mgr. 

Ass't  Classified  Adv.  Mgr. 
C  W.  Fuller "Photoplay  Magazine."  New   York "College    Humor,"    Associate  Adv.  Dir. 

Adv.  Mgr.                                                                            New  York 
W.  J.  Callahan "New  York  Journal   of  Commerce." "New   York   Evening Promotion   Department 

Adv.  Staff                                                                                 Telegram" 
Nat    C.   Wildman James  H.  Rothschild.  Inc..  New   York, United    Adv.    Agry Vice-Pres. 

Vice-Pres.  &  Business  Mgr.  New  York 
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IMPARTIAL  OPINION 


.     .     .     From  a  survey  of  New  York  newspapers  made  by  The  New  Yorker, 
the  recently  established  and  highly  successful  weekly  journal  of  the  metropolis 


O  ONE,  inside  or  outside  the 
newspaper  business,  will  chal- 
lenge the  right  of  THE  NEW 
YORK  TIMES  to  be  named  first  in 
any  consideration  of  the  metropolitan 
press. 

It  has  not  the  largest  circulation,  nor 
does  it  lead  in  volume  of  advertising 
in  all  classifications.  It  has,  however, 
in  thirty  years  under  its  present  owner- 
ship brought  together  one  of  the  largest 
homogeneous  groups  of  intelligent, 
well-to-do  and  responsive  readers  ever 
won  by  any  newspaper. 

Its  first  function,  it  conceives,  is  news- 
giving.  Features,  opinions,  even  orders 
for  advertising,  must  give  way  before 
the  pressure  of  the  day's  events. 

No  mere  parochial  or  insular  stand- 
ard of  news  suits  THE  TIMES.  It 
takes  the  world  for  its  district.  And  not 
only  the  visible  world,  but  the  invis- 
ible, for  the  researches  of  science  into 
the  unknown  are  reported  as  thoroughly 
and  competently  as  are  the  murders  in 
Mott  Street  or  the  mysterious  policy 
of  China.  Explorer  and  archaeologist, 
chemist  and  astronomer,  bacteriologist 
and  engineer,  all  have  learned  to  rely 
upon  THE  TIMES  to  inform  the  lay- 
man of  their  discoveries,  and  to  tell 
them  what  their  fellows  are  doing — 
always  accurately,  with  restraint  and 
respect  for  scholarly  truth.  THE 
TIMES  is  an  essential  tool  to  the  busi- 
ness man,  a  public  document  to  the 
statesman,  a  contemporary  record  to  the 


historian,  a  reference  bulletin  to  the 
shipper,  the  lawyer,  the  realtor,  the 
financier,  an  inspiration  to  the  educa- 
tor, and  to  all  other  newspaper  men  an 
unfailing  source  and  worthy  model. 

Foresight,  energy  and  enterprise 
have  enabled  it  to  tap  every  spring  of 
news  in  the  entire  world.  Its  men 
range  far  with  assignments  which  are 
definite  and  yet  leave  play  for  individ- 
ual initiative  and  talent.  Skill  and  de- 
cency in  training  and  handling  men 
have  equipped  it  to  present  the  news 
with  clarity  and  vigor.  Courage  in 
the  use  of  space,  lavishness,  at  times, 
but  always  governed  by  a  fit  sense  of 
proportion,  have  made  it  notable  for 
thoroughness  and  balance,  each  story 
being  stressed  for  what  it  is  worth,  no 
more,  no  less.  The  human  race  has 
never  had  a  newspaper  so  compre- 
hensive. 

Little  wonder,  then,  that  THE 
TIMES  has  a  daily  circulation  of  the 
highest  intellectual  quality,  rising  to 
360,000  on  week  days  and  600,000  on 
Sundays.  Little  wonder,  too,  that  it 
enjoys  an  advertising  prestige  that  is 
international. 

No  advertising  campaign  is  properly 
built  in  New  York  unless  THE  TIMES 
has  at  least  been  given  thorough  con- 
sideration. There  are  many  campaigns 
in  which  it  is  not  a  primary  medium, 
but  if  it  is  not  used,  the  reason  for  not 
using  it  ought  to  be  positive.  The 
burden  of  proof  is  not  on  THE 
TIMES;  it  is  on  the  advertiser. 
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CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL  {Continued) 
Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated  With  Position 

A.  J.   Cogswell M.  P.  Gould  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York Wm.  H.   Rankin   Co, Art.  Mr.,   New   York   Office 

Art  Director  New  York 

Joseph   A.   Payez Meredith   Publications,   Des  Moines,  Iowa, Same   Company    Eastern  Mgr. 

Eastern  Office 

James   J.    Devine Devine-MacQuoid   Co.,  Inc.,  New  York    Same   Company    Pres. 

Sec'y  &  Treas. 

Dennis   L.   Regan "New   York   Evening  Journal,"   New   York The    Industrial   Group, Adv.  Staff 

Research  &  Merchandising  New  York 

Arthur  H.  Deute The  Borden  Co.,  New  York,   Barton,   Durstine   & Effective   upon   Mr.  Deute's 

Gen.  Sales  Mgr.  Osborn,  Inc.,  New  York       return  from  South  America 

Charles  H.  Barr   Crocker-McElwain   Co.,   Holyoke,  Mass Resigned 

Sales  Pro.  and  Adv.  Mgr. 

F.  E.  Lyon   Lord   &   Thomas   and   Logan,   New   York    Procter  &   Collier  Co Prod,  and  Research 

New  York 
Joseph  H.  Wadsworth  .The  Sperry  Flour  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Adv.  and  ....Resigned 
Sales  Pro.  Mgr. 

R.  Lewis   Shartenberg's,  Pawtucket,  R.  I Danielson  &  Son   Copy 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Robert  W.  Allen    Allen  A.  Co.,  Kenosha,  Wis Same   Company    Pres. 

W.  E.  Hawkins.  Jr.    ...The  R.   M.  Hollingshead   Co.,  Brooklyn  Branch. ..  .Doyle,   Kitchen   &   MeCor-.  .Merchandising  Adviser 
Sales  Mgr.  mick,  New  York 

J.  N.  Kirk Thermoid  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton.  N.  J World  Bestos  Co Sales  Mgr. 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Stephen  W.  Petacci   . .  .Sweet   &  Phelps,  Inc.,   Chicago    South   Bend  Lathe   Works.  .  Adv.  and  Sales  Pro.  Mgr. 

Vice-Pres.  in  Charge  of  Prod.  So.  Bend,  Ind. 

Homer  W.  Miller    Hunt-Helm-Ferris  &  Co.,  Adv.  Mgr Merrill,  Price  &  Taylor Acc't  Executive 

Inc.,  Chicago 

R.  G.  Johnson   "Times-Union,"  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Business  Mgr Same   Company    Gen.  Mgr. 

S.  J.  Levin    Columbia    Direct-Mail    Advertising    Corp.,    New.  ..  .Resigned 

York,  Pres. 

H.  S.  Percy Gibson-Snow  Co.,  Inc.,  Albany,  N.  Y G.  F.  Austin  &  Co.,  Nor-. .  ..Sales  Dir. 

walk,  Conn. 

N.  W.  Barton Olds  Motor  Works,  Lansing,  Mich.,  Sales  Mgr Peerless  Car  Co.,  Cleveland .  Factory  Sales  Dept. 

A.  Wonfor   The  Geyer  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio   Prather-Allen  Adv.  Co Copy 

Cincinnati 

F.  A.  Neighbors   The  F.  R.  Steel  Co.,  Chicago  Carroll  Dean  Murphy,  Inc.  .Space  Buying  Dept. 

Chicago 


CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS 

Name  Address  Product  Now  Advertising   Through 

John  Reid  &  Co Chicago     Leather    Merrill,  Price  &  Taylor,  Inc.,  Chicago 

Greene-Brown  Mgr.  Co Chicago    Brown  "B"  Eliminator  .Merrill,  Price  &  Taylor,  Inc.,  Chicago 

Gabriel  Steel   Co Detroit    SfeeZ    The  Fred  M.  Randall  Co.,  Detroit 

The   Delotex  Rug   Co Oshkosh,  Wis Rugs    Edwards,  Ewing  &  Jones,  Inc.,  New  York 

The  General  Excavator  Co Marion,  Ohio   Combination   Shovel, The  Jay  H.  Maish  Co.,  Marion,  Ohio 

Dragline  &  Crane 

W.  F.  McLaughlin Chicago    Coffee Turner-Wagener  Co.,  Chicago 

Link-Belt    Co Chicago    "Link  Bell"  Chains  &. .. Campbell-Ewald  Co.,  Chicago 

Con  vexing  Mach  inery 
The   Lamson   Co Syracuse,  N.   Y "Ice-Maid"    Electric Joseph  Richards  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Refrigerators 

The  Pheno-Bromate  Chemical  Co ...  .  Newark,    N.    J "Pheno-Bromate"    Fred'k  A.  Spolane  Co,  New  York 

The  Indian  Lake  Boat  Co Lima,    Ohio     "Dart"    Motor   Boats Charles  F.  Dowd,  Inc.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

The  Standard  Electric  Stove  Co Toledo,  Ohio    Electric  Ranges    Charles  F.  Dowd,  Inc.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

The  John  0.  Gilbert  Chocolate  Co. ..  Jackson,  Mich "Gilbert's"  Chocolates. .  .Charles  F.  Dowd,  Inc.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

The  Kent-Owens  Machine  Co Toledo,  Ohio    Milling  Machinery   Charles  F.  Dowd,  Inc.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Tokheim  Oil  Tank  &  Pump  Co Ft.  Wayne,  Ind Oil  Storage  Equipment.  .Charles  F.  Dowd,  Inc.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

The  Guaranty  Mortgage  Co Tampa,  Fla Bonds    The  Caples  Co,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Holmquist-Swanson   Co Chicago    Porch  Gates  & Hurja-J  ohnson-Huwen,  Inc.,  Chicago 

Juvenile  Furniture 
Henry  Tetlow  Co Philadelphia    "Swan  Doivn"  & M.  P.  Gould  Co,  New  York 

"Pussy    Willow"    Face 

Powders 
The  Literary  Guild  of  America,  Inc..  .New  York  Book  Publishing  and. . .  Reimers  &  Osborn,  New  York 

Selling 
Kj  u graph  Photo  System  New  York  "Kyograph"  Photo   The  Evander  Co,  New  York 

Paper 

J.  G.  Woods,  Inc   New  York  Automotive  Tools  The  Evander  Co,  New  York 

Mme.  Greenfield   New  York   Hair  Restorer  The  Evander  Co,  New  York 

The  Sugardale  Provision  Co Canton,  Ohio   Provisions    The  Powers-House  Co,  Cleveland 

The  Symphonic  Sales  Corp New  York   Phonograph  Reproduc-. .  Churchill-Hall,  Inc,  New  York 

ers 
The  Southwestern  Engineering  Corp..  Los   Angeles    Refinery  Apparatus    Smith  &  Ferris,  Los  Angeles 
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FRANK  A.  ARNOLD 

joins 

NATIONAL   BROADCASTING 
COMPANY 

as 

^Director  of^Developtnent^ 

ANNOUNCEMENT  is  made  of  the  appointment  of 
l\  Frank  A.  Arnold  as  Director  of  Development. 

For  the  last  nine  years  he  has  been  an  officer,  director 
and  stockholder  of  the  Frank  Seaman  Advertising 
Agency,  one  of  the  largest  organizations  of  its  kind 
in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Arnold  has  also  been  one  of  the  lecturers  at  the 
Harvard  School  of  Business  Administration  for  six  suc- 
cessive years.  He  has  traveled  extensively  in  connec- 
tion with  business  investigation  and  promotion  work, 
making  trade  and  business  surveys  in  Europe,  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico  and  Mexico  and  also  visiting  nearly  every 
state  and  territory  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Arnold  has  been  the  pioneer  among  the  Adver- 
tising Agency  Executives  in  making  platform  addresses 
on  Radio  Broadcasting  and  has  had  opportunity  of 
obtaining  first  hand  reactions  from  the  field  of  un- 
usual value. 

Radio  Broadcasting,  despite  its  rapid  growth,  has 
facing  it  the  need  of  careful  and  intensive  study  in 
order  that  its  ultimate  field  may  be  soundly  and  con- 
structively developed. 

The  Director  of  Development  will  be  concerned 
not  only  with  existing  fields  of  activity  and  improved 
methods  of  operation  as  reflected  by  public  opinion, 
but  also  in  discovering  new  opportunities  for  the  prac- 
tical application  of  Radio  based  on  personal  reactions 
from  representative  groups. 

M.   H.   AYLESWORTH,   President 

NATIONAL  BROADCASTING  COMPANY 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS  (Continued) 

Name  Address  Product  Now  Advertising  Through 

The  Home  Holders  Corp Los  Angeles   Real  Estate Smith  &  Ferris,  Los  Angeles 

Gilmore  Oil  Co Los  Angeles   Refined  Oil  Smith  &  Ferris,  Los  Angeles 

A.  R.  Maas  Chemical  Co Los  Angeles   Chemical  Products   Smith  &  Ferris,  Los  Angeles 

Anglo-California  Trust  Co San   Francisco    Bond  Department   Norman  F.  D'Evelyn,  San  Francisco 

*  S.  W.  Straus  &  Co.,  Inc New  York   Bonds   Doremus  &  Co.,  Boston 

J.  &  T.  Cousins Brooklyn,  N.  Y Shoes    Harvey,  Zoeller  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Lengyel  Freres  New  York   Perfumes    Harvey,  Zoeller  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Pitkin  Laboratories    Newark,  N.  J Food  Products  & Z.  L.  Potter  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Cosmetics 

Goulds  Mfg.  Co Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y Pumps    Z.  L.  Potter  Co,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

J.  F.  Friedel  Paper  Box  Co Syracuse,   N.   Y "Protex"  Moth  Proof Z.  L.  Potter  Co,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Wardrobes 
The  Leadclad  Wire  Co Moundsville,  W.  Va "Leadclad"   Farm    McAdam-Knapp  Corp,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Fence  &  Roofing 
Waterbury   Cable   Service    New  York  Cable  Service  & Evans,  Kip  &  Hackett,  Inc,  New  York 

Accessories 
The  Enoz  Chemical   Co Chicago    "Enoz"  Moth  Liquid The    Green,    Fulton    &     Cunningham     Co, 

&  Fly  Spray  Chicago 

The  New  England   Confectionery. . . .  Boston    "Necco"    Wafers    & J.  Walter  Thompson  Co,  New  York 

Co.  Chocolates 

The  Russel  Plan  Trust   Chicago    Realty    Investment A.  R.  Johnson  Organization,  Chicago 

The  L.  0.  Thompson  Co New  York   "Rajah"  &  "Soiree" Lyddon  &  Hanford  Co,  New  York 

Silks 

The  Green  Bros.  Co Springfield,    Mass Candies     Francis      M.     Waters     Adv.     Agcy,      Inc.. 

Springfield 

The  AUweather  Ventilator  Co, New  York  Ventilators   &    Gardiner-Mace  Co,  New  York 

Inc.  Humidifiers 

Henkle  &  Best Chicago    Lighting  Fixtures   Hawes-Campbell  Adv.  Agcy,  Chicago 

The  Wilson-Bradshaw   Co Montreal    Men's  Clothing    The  Marx-Flarsheim  Co,  Cincinnati 

The  Bloch  Bros.  Tobacco  Co Wheeling,  W.  Va Smoking  Tobacco The  Joseph  Richards  Co,  Inc,  New  York 

The  Beaton  &  Corbin  Mfg.  Co Southington,    Conn Floor  &  Ceiling The  Steddiford-Pitt  Co,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Plates 

The  Chicago   Carton  Co Chicago    Cartons    Aubrey  &  Moore,  Inc,  Chicago 

The  Ken-Rad  Corp,  Inc Owensboro,   Ky Radio    Tubes Prather-Allen  Adv.  Co,  Cincinnati 

The  Salem  Rubber  Co Philadelphia    Tires   Nelson  Chesman  &  Co,  Inc,  New  York 

Francis  Drake  Hotel Minneapolis,   Minn Hotel    W.  Warren  Anderson  Adv.  Agcy,  Minneap- 
olis 

The  Standard  Drug  Products  Co Cincinnati,  Ohio    "Dillingham's  Plant   The  Corman  Co,  New  York 

Inc.  Juice" 

Muffets  Corp Buffalo,  N.  Y "Muffets"  Cereal   George  Batten  Co,  Inc,  New  York 

A.  J.  Bates  Shoe  Co Webster,   Mass Men's  Shoes    The  Arthur  Hirshon  Co,  Inc,  New  York 

S.  B.  &  B.  W.  Fleisher,  Inc Philadelphia    Yarns    N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Phila. 

The  American  Tobacco  Co,  Inc New    York    "Blue  Boar"  Smoking. . .  Harvey,  Zoeller  &  Co,  Inc,  New  York 

Tobacco 

The  Eaton,  Crane  &  Pike  Co Pittsfield,  Mass Writing  Papers   Cowan,  Dempsey  &  Dengler,  Inc,  New  York 

Simon   Millinery   Co San   Francisco    "Meadowbrook"  Hats The  Honig-Cooper  Co,  San  Francisco 

The  Trimont  Mfg.  Co Roxbury,  Mass "Trimo"   Pipe    N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son 

Wrenches 

Holmes  Electrical  Mfg.  Co Chicago    Radio  Equipment   Hurja-Johnson-Huwen,  Inc,  Chicago 

Peruna  Co Columbus,    Ohio Proprietary  Medicines . . .  Pickus-Weiss,  Inc,  Chicago 

•Doremus  &  Co.  will  handle  the  New  England  advertising.     Albert  Frank  &  Co,  New  York,  will  continue  to  handle  the  account  in 
all  other  territory. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

Name  Published  by  Addreess  First  Issue    Issuance    Page  Type  Size 

"Great   Lakes   Contractor" Peters   Pub.    Co    .....   431  So.  Dearborn  St,  Chicago. .  Jan.  5,  1927. .  Weekly     ...7x10 

NEW  ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  AND  SERVICES,  ETC. 

The  Advertising  Statistics  Bureau    126  East  41st  St,  New  York   Statistical  Service  .  .G.  B.  Little,  Sec'y 

William  P.  Langreich   114  East  28th  St,  New  York  City Advertising    William  P.  Langreich 

Joseph    Batten    25  W.  43rd  St,  New  York  City   Advertising     Joseph  Batten 

PUBLICATION  CHANGES  AND  APPOINTMENTS 

Hearst  Southern  Group   of  Newspapers,  com-.. Have  appointed  Rodney  E.  Boone,  as  General  Manager  of  National  Advertising. 

prising  the  "News   &  American,"  Baltimore; 

the   "Georgian,"   Atlanta,   and    the   "Times    & 

Herald,"  Washington,  D.  C. 
"Examiner,"  Independence,  Mo Has  appointed  the  S.  C.  Theis  Co,  New  York  and  Chicago,  as  its  National  Advertis- 
ing Representative. 
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Can  YOU  read  it 


UUE  know  a  man  who  quit  eat- 
ing meat  and  went  vegetarian  with 
almost  fanatic  fervor.  He  was  so 
sure  of  improved  health  that  it 
seemed  to  him  only  a  question  of 
time  until all thinking  people  would 
follow  his  example. 

He  was  a  kind-hearted  ?nan  and 
he  never  passed  a  meat  store  with- 
out a  sympathetic  wonder  as  to  what 
other  work  the  butcher  would  have  to 
turn  to  and  what  type  of  business 
would  take  over  his  lease. 

ABOUT  once  a  year,  or  such  a 
.  matter,  we  find  ourselves 
strongly  confronted  by  the  man 
who  is  sure  that  nobody  reads 
advertisements — or  the  chap  who 
is  positive  that  advertising  in 
magazines  and  newspapers  has 
swollen  to  such  a  volume  that 
only  scant  attention  can  be  paid 
to  any  advertisement. 

Weirdly  enough,  this  person  is 
sometimes  an  advertiser,  fre- 
quently a  salesman,  always  an 
individual  of  active  business  lite. 

Such  doubts  are  never  ex- 
pressed by  the  cloistered  scholar, 
the  secluded  philosopher,  the 
educator,  or  the  reformer.  These 
classes  are  only  too  sure  that  ad- 
vertisements are  read. 


Yourself? 


No;  it  is  the  busy  man  of  af- 
fairs who  asks,  "  Do  you  serious- 
ly believe  that  any  number  of 
people  will  take  time  enough  to 
read  a  page  of  type?  Why,  this 
is  not  a  reading  age.  People  are 
too  hurried,  too  restless — they 
haven't  time  to  wade  through  a 
lot  of  reading  matter.  What  is 
the  use  of  writing  and  printing 
all  this  copy?  It  won't  be  read." 

It  is  a  little  hard  to  realize 
that  the  radio,  the  telephone,  the 
automobile,  the  movie,  the  elec- 
tric light  and  the  hundreds  of 
electrical  appliances  have  not 
given  people  less  time,  but  have 
actually  given  them  more  time 
for  reading. 

But  ask  the  book  publishers. 
Look  at  the  newsstands.  Consid- 
er the  gains  in  magazine  and 
newspaper  circulation.  Or — most 
conclusive  of  all — look  at  the  ad- 
vertisements. 

One  does  not  pass  enormous 
stockyards  and  say,"  But  people 
do  not  eat  meat."  One  does  not 
see  miles  of  steel  mills  and  re- 
mark, "Do  you  seriously  believe 

GEORGE     BATTEN     COMPANY,     Inc. 
^Advertising 


all  that  steel  will  ever  be  used?" 

When  we  see  a  battery  of  ma- 
chines making  cigarettes  by  the 
million  we  may  not  be  able  to 
visualize  their  smoking,  but  we 
do  not  question  that  they  will 
all  be  smoked. 

Yet  there  are  folks  a-plenty 
who  will  look  at  a  group  of  ad- 
vertisements and  solemnly  assure 
you  they  will  never  be  read. 

There  is  only  one  sure  rule  for 
preventing  copy  from  being  read, 
and  that  is — "Don't  print  it."  If 
it's  not  there,  they  won't  read  it; 
that  is  certain. 

It  is  possible  to  cut  down  the 
number  of  readers  considerably 
by  being  dull.  Ten  words  of  dull 
copy  will  gain  fewer  readers  than 
a  thousand  words  of  copy  that  is 
meant  to  be  read,  that  is  expected 
to  be  read,  and  that  deserves  to 
be  read. 

Advertising  of  any  length  is 
unread  only  when  it  is  unread- 
able. But  for  some  strange  rea- 
son there  is  plenty  of  that  to  be 
seen.  One  good  test  of  your  copy 
is,  "Can  you  read  it  yourself?" 


GEORGE    BATTEN    COMPANY,   Inc. 


NEW    YORK 

383  Madison  Avenue 


CHICAGO 

McCormick  Building 


BOSTON 

10  State  Street 
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PUBLICATION  CHANGES  AND  APPOINTMENTS  {Continued) 

Brewster  Publications,  Inc.,  New  York  Has  been  sold  to  a  corporation  headed  by  George  K.  Shuler.  The  publications  in- 
cluded in  this  sale  include  "Motion  Picture  Magazine,"  "Motion  Picture  Classic." 
The  company  also  purchased  the  copyrighted  publishing  titles  to  "Shadowland 
Magazine,"  "Movie  Monthly"  and  "Beauty  Magazine." 

"Post,"   Denver,   Colo An  evening  paper,  will  publish  a  morning  edition. 

"Ceramist,"  Newark,  N.  J Name  changed  to  "The  Ceramic  Age."     (Effective  with  January  issue) 

"Argus,"  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.  and  the  Appoint   Ingraham-Powers,   Inc.,   New   York,   as   their   National   Advertising   Repre- 

"Standard-Star,"  New  Rochelle  sentatives. 

"Texas  Hardware   &   Implement  Journal,"    . . .  .Has  been  purchased  by  the  R.  C.  Printing  Company,  Dallas. 
Dallas,  Tex. 

"Syracuse  Journal  and  Sunday  American" Appoint  Rodney  E.  Boone,  New  York,  General  Manager  of  National  Advertising. 

and  "Albany  Times  Union" 

The  Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc.,  Announces  the  election  of  the  following  papers  to  membership:     "Electrical  West," 

New  York  San  JYancisco,  Cal. ;  "The  Jobber's  Salesman,"  Chicago ;  and  "Restaurant  News 

&  Management,"  New  York  City. 
"Sun,"  Scranton,  Pa.  Appoints  Benjamin  &  Kentnor  Co.,  New  York,  as  its  National  Advertising  Represen- 
tative. 

"How  To  Sell,"  Mount  Morris,  111 Appoints  Young  &  Ward,  Chicago,  as  its  Middle  Western  Advertising  Representative, 

effective  with  the  February  issue. 

"Food  &  Health  Education,"  New  York Which  has  been  published  as  a  part  of  "The  American  Food  Journal,"  New  York, 

will  become  a  separate  publication,  effective  Jan.T,  1927. 
"Citizen-Sentinel,"   Ossining,  "Daily   Item,". ...  Have    appointed    Ingraham-Powers,    Inc.,    New   York,    as    their   National    Advertising 
Port     Chester.     "Daily     News,"     Tarrytown,         Representatives. 
"Statesman."  Yonkers,  and  the  "Daily  Times," 
Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Zonite  Products  Co.,  New  York  Has  taken  over  the  management  of  the  Larvex  Corp.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Trademark-Patent-Copyright   Bureau,  Inc Name  changed  to  Minier  &  Fine. 

Washington,  Chicago,  San  Francisco  and  Los 

Angeles 
The  Business  Letter  Co.  and  Frey,  Kenney  .  . .  .Have  consolidated  into  Frey,  Welsh  &   Co. 

&  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
The  Frank  G.  Morris  Co.,  New  York Has  incorporated  and  its  name  is  changed  to  the  Frank  G.  Morris  Co.,  Inc. 

Advertising  Agency 

The  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  Peoria,  111 Announces  the  opening  of  a  district  sales  office  and  distributing  warehouse  at  Albany, 

N.  Y. 
The  Robbins  &  Pearson  Co.,  Advertising   Has  opened  an  office  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  at  526  The  Dayton  Savings  Bldg.,  L.  L.  Roddy 

Columbus,  Ohio  is  in  charge. 

"The  Independent  Agent  &  Salesman"   Name  changed  to  "The  Independent  Salesman." 

Cincinnati 

"Textile  World,"  New  York    Has  opened  a  Providence,  R.  I,  office. 

Lindeke,  Warner  &  Sons,  St.  Paul,  Minn Have  merged  with  Finch,  Van  Slyck  &  McConville,  St.  Paul. 

Wholesale   Dry   Goods 
The  Hanser-Churchill  Agency,  Inc.,   Has  been  consolidated  with  the  H.  E.  Lesan  Advertising  Agency,  New  York. 

New  York 


CHANGES  IN  ADDRESSES 

Advertising  Agencies  and  Services,  Publications,  etc. 
Name  Business  From  To 

Alfred  J.  Silberstein,  Inc Advertising     116  West  32nd  St.,  New  York 310  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

The   Ambro    Co Advertising     Higlev  Bldg.,  Cedar  Rapids,  la ... .  Merchants  Nat  1  Bank  Bldg.,  Cedar 

Rapids 

Irwin  Jordan  Rose  Co Advertising     116-120  West  32nd  St.,  New  York..  183  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

Associated  Business  Papers, Association     220  West  42nd  St.,  New  York.  ...  52  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  New  York 

Inc. 


DEATHS 

Name  Position  Company  Date 

C.    L.    Armstrong Vice-President    The  Izzard  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash Dec.  14,  1926 

C.  R.  Erwin Chairman  of  Board Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Chicago Dec.  14,  1926 

Joseph   Newburger   President    National  Cotton  Seed  Corp.  &  Newberger  Cotton Dec.  17,  19<!o 

Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

George  J.  French President    R.  T.  French  Co,  Rochester,  N.  Y. Dec.  19,  1926 

William  M.  Benesch President    Isaac  Benesch  &  Sons,  Baltimore,  Md Dec.  20 ,  1M 

J.  Henrv  Haggerty President    Haggerty  Refining  Co.,  New  York Dec.  11,  VM> 

Joseph  Crowell   President    Theodore  Cole,  Inc.,  New  York Uec.  li,  19Z0 
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"Intensive  Use  of 
Newspaper   Advertising 

Pays" 


/7BOUT  14  years  ago  the  Kellogg 
C/i  Company  analyzed  its  business  and 
determined  upon  the  means  of  increas- 
ing its  sales  without  increasing  its  sell- 
ing expense. 

It  learned  that  The  Chicago  Territory, 
a  comparatively  small  area,  possessed 
one-fifth  of  the  population,  one-fifth  of 
the  wealth,  one-fifth  of  the  manufac- 
tured products,  one-fifth  of  all  automo- 
biles— that  the  Chicago  Territory  was 
virtually  one-fifth  of  America. 

And  yet  the  Kellogg  Company  was  not 
selling  one-fifth  of  its  total  volume  in 
this  territory — as  many  manufacturers 
today  are  not  doing.  At  that  time  the 
Kellogg  Company  began  to  use  The 
Chicago  Tribune  and  other  newspapers. 
Out  of  that  trial  of  newspapers  came 
the  conviction  that  newspapers  pro- 
vided   the    easiest,    quickest    and    least 


—says  W*  K,  Kellogg 


one  of  the  largest  food  manu 

facturers,  who  spends  more 

money   in  The  Chicago 

Tribune   than  in  any 

other  publication, 

magazine    or 

newspaper    in 

the     world  I 


¥ 


magazine  or  newspaper,  in  the  world ! 
Kellogg's  products  can  be  bought  any- 
where in  America.  Now  one-fifth  of 
the  entire  volume  of  Kellogg  sales  is  in 
the  Chicago  Territory.  But  the  Kellogg 
Company  does  not  spend  one-fifth  of  its 
advertising  appropriation  to  get  this 
volume  in  Zone  7. 


expensive  method  of  selling  food  prod-     SurCeu  ShoWS   That  Chicago  Women     For    13    years    The    Tribune   has    pub- 
"cts  lished    its    dealer    magazine,    The    Co- 


Kellogg  Finds   That  $1,500,000 
Spent  Annually  in    News- 
papers PAYS 

Now  the  Kellogg  Company  spends  more 
money  in  newspaper  advertising  than 
any  other  food  manufacturer  in  the 
world — so  far  as  figures  are  available. 
Its  bill  for  newspaper  advertising  last 
year  was  $1,500,000.  And  Kellogg 
spends  more  for  advertising  in  The 
Tribune  than  in  any  other  publication, 


Prefer  The  Tribune 

The  Kellogg  Company  has  recognized 
The  Chicago  Tribune's  market  for  food 
products  by  using  more  space  in  The 
Tribune  than  in  any  other  Chicago 
newspaper.  The  Tribune's  daily  circu- 
lation in  Chicago  and  suburbs  alone  is 
600,000— a  lead  of  125,000  over  the  next 
newspaper;  of  220,000  over  the  second 
nearest;  and  of  300,000  over  the  third. 
The  total  daily  circulation  of  The 
Tribune  is  768,991  (October  figures). 
The  Sunday  Tribune  goes  to  more  than 
700,000   families   in    Chicago   and    sub- 


urbs and  to  440,000  outside  Chicago- 
an    average    coverage    of    60%    of   the 
families  in  1151  towns  of  the  territory. 
The    total    circulation    of   The    Sunday 
Tribune  is  1,157,635. 

Through  years  of  special  effort,  The 
Chicago  Tribune  has  become  Chicago's 
favorite  newspaper  for  women.  An  im- 
partial survey  of  the  newspaper  pref- 
erences of  Chicago  women  has  proved 
it. 

Tribune  Gains  More  Food  Lineage 

Than  Combined  Gains  of  Other 

Chicago  Newspapers 

The  Tribune  has  built  up  good  will 
with  Chicago  retailers  through  many 
years  of  square  dealing,  considerate 
treatment    and    systematic    assistance. 


Operator,  keeping  it  a  real  dealer  pub- 
lication without  puff  or  propaganda. 

Advertisers  of  products  bought  by 
women  have  found  The  Tribune  Chi- 
cago's most  productive  newspaper. 
The  Tribune  leads  all  Chicago  news- 
papers in  the  advertising  of  women's 
clothes,  household  utilities,  toilet  prep- 
arations, drug  stores,  and  children's 
clothing.  During  the  first  nine  months 
of  1926,  The  Tribune's  gain  in  advertis- 
ing by  food  manufacturers  over  the 
same  period  last  year  was  greater  than 
the  combined  gain  of  all  other  news- 
papers. 


//  you  are  not  getting  your  share  of  sales  from  this  rich  territory,  put  the 
selling  power  of  The  Chicago  Tribune  lo  icork..     Ask  a   Tribune  man  to  call. 
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PHIS  is  Michigan,  the  "Mitten 
-*-  of  America." 

c 

When  The  Free  Press  first  began 
to  circulate  here  some  ninety-five 
years  ago,  about  the  only  things 
of  any  consequence  in  Michigan 
were  trees,  Indians  and  bears.  We 
still  have  a  few  trees,  a  few  Indians 
and  a  few  bears. 

f 

But  when  the  automobile  began  to 
be  "noised  about"  back  in  1901 
under  the  tutelage  of  Mr.  Ford,  in 
the  days  when  butter  was  12c.  a 
pound  and  a  good  turkey  dinner 
could  be  had  for  20c,  Michigan 
rapidly  became  inoculated  with  the 
same  sort  of  "vitamins"  that  were 
no  doubt  responsible  for  the  speed 
in  progress  shown  by  Jack's  Bean- 
stalk. 01 

Today  Detroit  and  the  Detroit  area 
in  the  "thumb"   and   the   "palm" 


of  "America's  mitten,"  represent  the 
third  market  in  the  United  States. 
Concentrated  within  a  hundred  mile 
area  are  two  million  people,  healthy, 
wealthy  and  wise,  liberal-pursed, 
free-spending,  advertisingly  respon- 
sive. gT 

These  same  people  produce  more 
manufactured  products  than  the 
combined  value  of  industry  in 
Cleveland,  Buffalo  and  Toledo. 
Exclusive  of  the  automobile  Detroit 
by  itself  has  thirty-five  major  indus- 
tries with  an  annual  volume  of  bus- 
iness totalmg  over  $300,000,000. 

In  a  market  like  this  that  for  one 
thing  embraces  forty-two  different 
nationalities,  one  can  easily  waste 
a  great  many  advertising  dollars  in 
thoughtless,  helter-skelter  appeals. 

C 
Any  campaign,  however,  placed  in 

The     Detroit     Free     Press     goes 

straight  to  the  best  homes  in  the 

community  —  a    picked    audience 

that  pays  fifty  per  cent  more  than 

it  pays  for  any  other  Detroit  paper, 

in  order  to  have  all  the  news  of  the 

world    intelligently    served    at    the 

start  of  the  day. 


QW)*  Petrottjfm  T$xt$$ 


The  illustration  below,  from  a  re- 
cent issue  of  National  Petroleum 
News,  is  characteristic  of  the  type 
»_  of  n^ws  illustrations  it  prints. 
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342  Madison  Ave. 
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628 Petroleum  Securities  Bldg. 


ONE  "reading  fact"  differ- 
entiates the  Oil  Industry 
from  many  lines  of  business. 
The  executive  musrkeep  pace 
with  all  new  developments  and 
that  means  hemusrread.  The 
discovery  of  a  new  pool  in 
Texas,  a"Production"  item,  can 
materially  change  the  plans  of  a 
refiner  in  Illinois  and  a  bulk 
distributor  in  northern  New 
York.  The  entire  industry  is 
intimately  inter-dependent. 

His  one  problem  is  to  decide 
what  to  read — that  is,  where 


he  can  get  the  exact  and 
complete  facts  with  least 
delay.  Fourteen -thousand - 
five-hundred-plus  subscriptions 
—all  paid-in-advance— thelarg- 
est  circulation  in  oil  publishing 
— is  proof  of  National  Petro- 
leum News'  right  to  the  slogan 
"First  in  Reader-Interest. ' ' 
The  largest  dollar-volume  of 
advertising  space  ever  carried 
by  an  oil  publication  is  similar 
proof  that  advertisers  recog- 
nize the  force  of  the  reader- 
interest  argument. 


NATIONAL  PETROLEUM  NEWS 


Member:  A.  B.  C. 


'First  in  Reader'Interest" 


Member:  A.  D.  P. 
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Chicago's  Business  Men  Read 
The  Daily  News 


An  invaluable  asset  of  a  great 
newspaper  is  the  fact  that  busi- 
ness men  read  it. 

The  news  of  business,  the 
analyses  of  business,  the  voice  of 


business — these  unfailingly  inter- 
est the  executive. 

To  Chicagoans  The  Daily 
News  is  the  newspaper  of  out- 
standing interest  to  the  business 
man ;  the  business  man's  paper 
in  his  home  life  and  in  his 
business. 

Chicago  business  is  reflected — 
represented — in  The  Daily  News 
as  in  no  other  Chicago  daily  news- 
paper.    In  its  columns  is  concen- 


trated the  major  selling  effort  of 
business. 

To  The  Daily  News  the  busi- 
ness man  of  Chicago  looks  for  the 
complete  and  verified  news  of 
business ;  for  the  full  report  of  the 
day's  financial  news,  the  closing 
quotations  of  all  Chicago  and 
New  York  markets  and  the  vol- 
ume of  trading  in  each  security. 
This  complete  information  is 
published  in  the  Final  Markets 
edition,  on  the  street  at  3:10  p.  m. 
It  is  not  available  in  any  other 
Chicago  afternoon  newspaper. 
It  appears  in  The  Daily  News 
more  than  12  hours  before  the 
same  reports  may  be  obtained 
in  next  morning's  papers. 

If  you  ride 
homeward  with 
Chicago's  busi- 
ness people  you  '  Ij 
know  from  ob-  ^ 
servation  that 
The  Daily 
News  is  the 
newspaper  read 
b  y  business 
men. 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


First  in  Chicago 

Member   of    The  100,000  Group   of  American   Cities 
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Furniture  design 
influences  null  papers  and  draperies 

THE  constant  demand  for  authentic  backgrounds  to  go 
with  furniture  of  different  styles  has  produced  a  wide 
variety  of  design  in  wall  papers  Today  in  Thibaut's  selections 
you  can  find  wall  papers  in  patterns  which  graced  the  houses 
of  American  Colonial  days-  And  there  arc  delightfully 
tifs  of  the  Louis  XV  period  in  Fram 


Quicker  shaves!  Sharper 
lades!  Smoother  skin! 


but  beautiful  design: 
furniture. 

And  yet  Thibaut  Con 

More  than  13.000 deco 


ith  yc 


lt.il.. 


English 


ply  you  with  Thibaut  Wall  Papers    Richard  E  Thibaut,  Inc 

Jlitbaut 

Correct  Style  WALL  PAPERS  and  DRAPERIES 


E  pop-  FurtfKrmort,  1 

IV  lor  a  very  good  reason.  the  ikin  Tor  easy 

■nply  docs  a  shaving  soap's  gfoycsmoinh— gi 

lust  a  little  bit  better  than  btr's  maB"8e  fcel 

othef    shaving   soap  we  A  Rea' ?'/>■'  T} 


/illiams  Shaving  Cream 


}L'A  \'EL\'A  <£W!.\.r*'.mvlM 


Two   advertisements   of  widely    different 

products     that     have     produced     definite 

results. 


Advertising   "hunches"   mean   nothing 

.  .  .  unless  they  affect  sales  sheets 

You  can  think  advertising  good  or  bad.  You  can  say  copy  is  too  long 
or  too  short.  You  can  state  logotypes  should  be  used — or  throw  them  out 
entirely.  Opinions  on  advertising  are  endless — and  useless.  Only  results 
count.     And  results  are  based  on  facts — not  opinions. 

In  this  agency  the  facts  behind  a  product  dictate  advertising  methods. 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  facts  need  ever  be  dull.  This  organization 
recognizes  that  a  successful  advertisement  must  compete,  not  only  with 
other  advertisements  in  the  publication  in  which  it  appears,  but  also  with 
absorbing  articles  and  stories. 

The  proof  that  advertising  prepared  by  this  agency  does  win  general 
attention,  reading,  and  action  is  shown  by  the  sales  sheets  of  our  clients. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  discuss  the  unusual  results  obtained  by  this  policy, 
with  interested  executives.  Joseph  Richards  Company,  255  Park  Avenue, 
New  York. 

Joseph  Richards  Company 
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THE  INDIANAPOLIS  RADIUS     ONE  OF  1927'S  GREATEST  SELLING  OPPORTUNITIES 


After  io  Years 


TEN  years  ago  we  first  directed  the 
attention  of  national  advertisers 
to  the  fad;  that  the  Indianapolis 
Radius  was  not  just  a  city  and  a  loosely 
defined  "trading  territory'''  but  a  single, 
unified,  compact  market,  worthy  of  a 
prominent  place  in  any  national  selling 
program. 

We  said  then,  and  we  say  now,  that  this 
market  of  2,000,000  consumers  is  an  actual 
unit,  easily  and  economically  merchan- 
dised  as  one  market,  with  one  selling 
and  advertising  cost  and  with  one 
medium. 

In  ten  years,  the  national  advertising 
volume  of  The  Indianapolis  News  has 
increased  from  1,687,695  lines  (1917)  to 
3,934,419  lines  (1926),  and  the  sales  and 
profits  of  manufacturers,  who  have  recog' 
nised  the  essential  unity  of  this  market 


and  cultivated  it  intensively,  have  multi' 
plied  many  times. 

After  ten  years  the  Indianapolis  Radius 
has  been  PROVED — in  uncounted  mil' 
lions  of  profits.  If  there  had  been  any 
fallacy  in  this  conception  of  the  unity  of 
the  Indianapolis  Radius  market,  or  any 
weakness  in  it  as  a  consumer  market,  or 
even  the  slightest  loophole  in  The  News' 
claim  of  adequate  coverage — it  would 
have  been  found  out  long  ago.  If  this 
market  hadn't  lived  up  to  expectations,  if 
it  hadn't  produced  record  results  at  low 
cost,  we  would  never  have  written  a  new 
chapter  in  the  advertising  history  of 
America  by  publishing  3,934,419  lines  of 
national  advertising  in  1926,  in  a  six'day 
newspaper,  in  a  city  of  367,000  (a  mark 
for  any  newspaper  in  any  city  to  shoot 
at!)— a  gain  of  901,419  lines,  or  30%, 
over  the  tremendous  volume  of  1925 ! 


THE    INDIANAPOLIS    NEWS 


Hew  Tor\,  DA'N  A.  CARROLL 
no  East  42nd  Street 


Frank  T.  Carroll,  Advertising  Director 


Chicago,  J.  E.  LUTZ 
The  Tower  Building 
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Everybody's  Business 

By  Floyd  W.  Parsons 


EIGHTY  men  who  oc- 
cupy the  important 
executive  positions  in 
the  General  Motors  Corpo- 
ration will  get  something- 
like  $12,000,000  to  divide 
among  themselves  as  a  re- 
ward for  their  individual 
efforts  during  the  year  just 
closed.  This  causes  me  to 
say  that  the  problem  of 
absentee  ownership  is  be- 
coming just  as  important 
as  the  problem  of  absentee 
management.  The  elder 
Rockefeller  found  that  he 
had  to  work  with  partners, 
not  with  hired  men.  Car- 
negie and  other  great  suc- 
cesses early  discovered  the 
same  thing. 

What  was  true  in  their 
time  is  ten  times  more  so 
today.  No  business  in  a 
highly  competitive  field  at 
present  can  succeed  when 
operated      as     a      one-man  I 

affair.  The  great  financiers  who  invested  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  the  General  Motors  Corporation  real- 
ized this  fact  and  organized  the  "Managers  Securities 
Company,"  which  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  plan 
on  the  part  of  very  rich  men  to  safeguard  their  invest- 
ment. It  is  merely  a  glorified  bonus  scheme  that  recog- 
nizes the  intense  nature  of  industrial  war  today.  It 
proves  how  clearly  we  recognize  the  truth  that  salaried 
employees  cannot  compete  with  those  who  are  partners 
in  the  business  and  share  the  profits.  The  supreme 
realization  of  initiative  and  originality  of  thought 
comes  only  when  a  man  is  working  for  himself. 

Henry  Ford  does  not  seem  to  believe  in  the  partner- 
ship system.  His  continued  growth  would  more  or  less 
prove  the  fallacy  of  the  conclusions  just  set  forth.  But 
whereas  two  years  ago  Mr.  Ford  was  producing  half 
of  the  automobiles  manufactured,  he  is  now  turning 
out  less  than  one-third.  The  General  Motors  scheme 
seems  to  be  working.  The  offices  of  the  executives  of 
this  company  are  veritable  factories  for  ideas  that  are 
not  only  unique  but  also  practical. 

New  inventions  and  discoveries  are  coming  from  the 
four  corners  of  the  earth.  Not  a  day  passes  without 
some  important  change  in  style  or  habit.  When  Ameri- 
can women  decided  to  stop  wearing  corsets  the  manu- 
facturers soon  found  themselves  floundering  in  a  rough 
sea  with  no  land  in  sight.  They  had  not  thought  ahead, 
and  most  of  them  tried  to  stave  off  defeat  by  crying 
out  against  feminine  degeneracy  and  the  moral  dangers 
accompanying  the  corsetless  waist.  Only  failure  could 
result  from  such  an  absurd  effort  to  force  the  issue 
rather  than  to  meet  it  by  building  a  new  article  that 
would  conform  with  the  latest  thought  on  health  and 
hygiene. 

The  introduction  of  bobbed  hair  brought  ruin  to  entire 
industries.  It  put  a  serious  crimp  into  the  businesses 
of  companies  manufacturing  hair  nets,  ribbons,  hair- 
pins and  hair  ornaments.     The  decline  in  the   market 


for  hair  nets  caused  unem- 
ployment and  brought  dis- 
tress to  labor  circles  in 
certain  parts  of  China.  This 
innovation  even  changed  the 
whole  character  of  the  mil- 
linery industry.  Such  is  the 
influence  of  nothing  more 
serious  than  a  mere  change 
of  style. 

Success  in  industry  now 
entails  not  only  outthinking 
your  competitor,  but  also 
outseeing  him.  The  boss 
who  wins  is  the  one  who 
comes  nearest  to  guessing 
what  is  coming.  A  flour 
manufacturer  may  find  his 
business  jeopardized  by  the 
effects  of  a  discovery  in  a 
packing  plant.  Industries 
are  no  longer  separated  by 
fences.  I  can  point  to  a 
dozen  synthetic  products 
that  have  come  near  upset- 
ting  entire   industries   dur- 

©  Herbert  Photos.  Inc.  ing   the   past   tWO  years. 

So  puzzling  are  current  developments  that  very  often 
the  thing  we  fear  is  a  blessing  in  disguise.  Bread  and 
milk  were  purchased  in  accordance  with  our  current 
needs,  but  no  one  dreamed  that  the  same  thing  could 
be  done  with  such  a  basic  material  as  steel.  Now  we 
know  it  can,  and  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  that  hand- 
to-mouth  buying  has  spread  to  the  ends  of  our  country 
and  is  without  doubt  the  biggest  factor  in  the  main- 
tenance of  prosperity  through  reducing  the  peaks  and 
valleys  in  employment. 

The  managers  who  first  saw  the  wisdom  of  meeting 
a  slack  operating  schedule  by  continuing  operations 
with  the  same  personnel  on  a  four  or  five-day  week 
instead  of  firing  a  lot  of  men  and  working  their  plants 
six  days  were  rewarded  for  their  judgment.  Where 
could  there  have  been  a  greater  folly  than  that  of  bring- 
ing together  a  large  human  organization  and  then 
promptly  scrapping  it  at  the  first  unfavorable  turn? 

The  old-time  executive  believed  in  the  empty  dinner- 
pail  as  an  effective  means  of  disciplining  refractory 
workers.  Compare  that  with  the  common  utterance  of 
great  leaders  today  that  "if  the  wage  does  not  supply 
adequate  support  to  the  worker's  family  under  economic 
management,  plus  a  saving,  it  is  not  high  enough." 
Hundreds  of  industrial  executives  now  regard  wages 
that  are  too  low  as  an  industrial  menace. 

For  the  moment,  at  least,  political  spellbinders  have 
largely  lost  their  influence.  Workmen  believe  that  it 
is  to  their  interest  that  capital  shall  have  a  fair  return 
on  its  investment.  The  highest  judicial  tribunal  in  the 
land  declares  that  invested  capital  is  entitled  to  at 
least  a  seven  per  cent  return.  At  the  same  time  the 
Supreme  Court  stresses  the  fact  that  company  officers 
will  be  held  responsible  for  any  mistake  in  predeter- 
mining the  future  trends  of  commodity  prices  and 
wages.  In  the  face  of  all  this,  there  are  those  who 
still  believe  that  the  right  kind  of  executive  talent  can 
be  secured  at  a  fixed  salary  of  so  much  a  week. 
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From  an  uninteresting  couch 

to  subtle  tones  of  natural  set- 

ings,  linked  with    distinctive 

ets  m  color,  mar\  an  epic 

furniture  advertising. 


^Photo-Engraving  Keeps 
Tace  with  Taster 

From  the  early  Pullman  period  to  the  American  Renaissance  in  in- 
terior decoration  was  the  greatest  advance  in  the  history  of  good  taste. 
Members  of  the  American  Photo-Engravers  Association  have  initia- 
ted and  nourished  every  improvement  in  the  art  of  illustrating  furni- 
ture and  objects  of  art — emphasizing  the  fact 
that  "Your  Story  in  Picture  Leaves  Nothing 
Untold." 


w; 


'ithout  Photo-Engraving  processes  it  would  be  practically- 
impossible  for  us  to  bring  to  the  American  public  an  ade- 
quate concept  of  our  product.  Particularly  so,  when  we  are  intent 
not  only  upon  showing  individual  pieces  or  groupings  of  furniture, 
but  above  all  the  environment  in  which  this  furniture  finds  a  set- 
ting. This  involves  room  scene  photography,  wherein  the  particular 
style-period  of  the  room  must  be  harmonized  with  the  style  of  the 
furniture,  the  furniture  in  turn  grouped  in  accordance  with  best 
usage,  and,  above  all,  the  picture  must  convey  beauty,  order,  cor- 
rectness, and  good  taste. 

Our  belief  in  Photo-Engraving  is  best  reflected  perhaps  in  the  fact 
that  practically  two-thirds  of  our  advertising  pages  are  devoted  to 
the  picture  itself. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Berkey  is1  Gay  Furniture  Company 


G& 


&cWaJVL*^J 


Turkish   Couch. 

All   hair  tilling,  and  Extra  tong 

springs.  Covered  in  the  best  plain 
Mohair,  Plush,  or  Leather  of  any 
color.      Oak  or  Cherry  frame. 

$50.00. 

Berkey  &  Gay  Furniture  Co., 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


President 


YOUR  STORY  IN  PICTURES  LEAVES  NOTHING  UNTOLD 
-i. 

The  booklet  "The  Relighted  Lamp  ofVaul  Revere" 
will  be  sent  you  with  the  Association's  good  will. 

AMERICAN  PHOTOENGR AVERS 

©ASSOCIATION© 

GENERAL      OFFICES     *     863      MONADNOCK       BLOCK     *     CHICAGO 


Copyright  2926,    American  Photo- Engravers  As. 
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Pirate  the  Qold  of  Southern  Skies 

French  Line  Cruise  to  the  Caribbean  from  February  5th  to  March  6th 

/  ORAL  isles  looped  with  jewelled  foam 
V_/  — spiced  fragrant  winds  that  stir  the 
fancy — ports  flaunting  exotic  color — all 
while  the  North  is  bleak  and  grey.  Down 
toward  the  Southern  Cross,  where  the 
Spanish  Main  rolls  in  its  haunting  beauty. 
Thrill  to  its  spell — hold  it  to  dream  of — 
through  the  thirty  magic  days  of  this  event- 
ful cruise. 


THE  S.  S.  LAFAYETTE 

sails  to  this  clime  of  palms  and  bougainvillea 
— out  of  the  cold  Atlantic  into  the  Gulf 
Stream — where  golden  seaweed  floats  lazily 
in  sapphire  waters.     Throughout  the  cruise, 


the  ship  is  your  home — its  comfort  and 
luxury  welcome  you  back  from  each  joyous 
shore  trip — with  continuous  gayety — parties 
— dances  aboard.  Stops  at  Nassau,  Ber- 
muda, Kingston,  so  smartly  British,  Havana, 
La  Guaira,  a  touch  of  old  Spain,  Curacao, 
Colon — -No  passports  required. 

Sailing  from  Philadelphia,  February  5th 

Just  at  the  season's  rawest — a  few  hours — 
the  decks  blossom  out  with  light  summery 
frocks — gone  is  the  winter — left  far  behind. 
Fares  $325  to  $1200,  including  shore  excur- 
sions. 


<3m\eh  J&ne 

COMPAGNIE   GENERALE   TRANSATLANTIQUE.    19    STATE   ST.,    NEW   YORK 

OFFICES  AND  AGENCIES   IN   PRINCIPAL  CITIES   OF  EUROPE.    CANADA  AND   UNITED   STATES, 

OR  ASK  ANY  TRAVEL  OR  TOURIST  AGENT. 
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WANTED: 

An  Advertising  Manage] 


THE  company  which  offers  this  position  is  one 
of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  capitalized  at 
considerably  over  a  million  dollars.  Its  product  is  one 
of  every  day  consumption,  sold  in  packages  to  retail  stores. 
Its  distribution  is  not  merely  national — it  is  international. 
The  position  it  offers  is  one  of  the  utmost  responsibility  and 
one  which  offers  almost  unlimited  possibilities  for  develop- 
ment. The  salary  will  be  entirely  commensurate  with  the 
requirements  and  responsibilities. 

The  man  who  qualifies  here  must  possess  ripe  experience, 
mature  judgment,  and  pleasing  personality.  He  must  be  old 
enough  to  have  a  comprehensive  background,  yet  young 
enough  to  retain  the  full  force  of  his  aggressiveness.  Ver- 
satility is  a  prime  requirement.  Furthermore,  his  family 
arrangements  must  be  such  that  there  will  be  no  objection 
to  his  traveling  extensively  for  at  least  the  first  few  years  in 
order  to  study  at  first  hand  marketing  conditions  throughout 
a  large  portion  of  the  world. 

The  headquarters  of  this  company  are  in  London.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Board  will  be  in  New  York  late  in  January, 
and  has  asked  me  to  cooperate  with  him  in  considering 
eligible  candidates.  All  letters  on  this  matter  will  be  regarded 
in  strictest  confidence.     No  personal  interviews,  please! 


FREDERICK   C.    KENDALL, 
Editor,  Advertising  and  Selling, 
9  East  3  8th  Street,  New  York 
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WhenTime  Is  Money 


A  BOAT  that  carries  a 
man  across  the  Atlantic 
in  three  weeks  cannot  be 
classed  as  a  total  failure  as  a 
means  of  transportation. 

If,  however,  that  man  wants 
to  get  to  Europe  in  a  hurry, 
he  can  hardly  justify  the  use 
ot  the  slow  boat  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  sure  to  land 
him  there  eventually. 

Almost  any  kind  of  selling 
effort — used  long  enough 
and  persistently  enough — 
will  eventually  land  a  man- 
ufacturer in  the  port  of  big- 
ger business.  But  many 
types   of  selling  effort  are 


decidedly  prodigal  with  time 
and  money. 

And  time — because  it  repre- 
sents money  to  most  busi- 
nesses—  is  an  all  important 
factor  in  the  average  market- 
ing plan.  Therefore,  why 
should  a  manufacturer  use 
marketing  methods  that  take 
many  years  to  accomplish 
what  different  methods  can 
accomplish  in  two  or  three 
years? 

Yet,  when  we  examine  the 
sales  programs  of  many  manu- 
facturers, we  find  this  vital 
element  of  time  has  been  over- 
looked   or    ignored    entirely. 


^  Manufacturers  interested  in  eliminating  time-wasting^ 

marketing  methods  should  read    'The  Third  Ingredient 

in  Selling' ' — a  book  that  frankly  and  fearlessly  discusses 

J    this  vital  subject.      A  copy  of  this  book  will  be  sent, 

""Vs.  with  our  compliments,  to  executives  who  request  it.  */* 


James  F.  Newcomb  &  Co.  inc. 

Direct  Advertising  ::  Merchandising  Counsel 

330     SEVENTH     AVENUE,     NEW     YORK,     N.     Y. 
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When  Planning  1927  Advertising 

Do  you  know  the  real  facts  regarding  Kan- 
sas City — market  conditions,  sale  prefer- 
ences, etc.,  that  may  greatly  affect  the 
success  of  your  sales  and  advertising 
program? 

Your  sales  representative  may  not  realize 
where  your  product  stands  in  this  market, 
or  what  the  consumer  prefers. 

Our  Merchandising  &  Promotion  Depart- 
ment will  gladly  help  you  analyze  your 
problem.  We  know  what  Kansas  City 
Men  smoke  and  why;  what  candy  bars 
children  prefer;  what  insecticide  the  house- 
wife has  found  the  most  effective;  what 
toilet  preparations  she  uses,  etc. 


REMEMBER — you  can  use  either  edition  you  de- 
sire, or  the  combination  is  flexible 
(morning  and  evening  or  morning 
and  Sunday  or  evening  and  Sun- 
day) . 


Forced  Combinations  Are  Wasteful 
Optional  Combinations  Make  for  Efficiency 

EanSas  Cttp  Journal  $agt 

National  Representatives 

LORENZEN  &  THOMPSON,  Inc. 

Chicago  :  New    York  :  San    Francisco  :  Seattle 
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leadership 

in  Portland  Oregon 

In  circulation, take  the  local  daily  figures  (40- mile  radius): 


J  O  U  R  N  A  L— afternoon 
Second  paper  —  morning 
Third  paper  — afternoon 
Fourth  paper — afternoon 


66,407 
63,661 
40,359 

38,702 


Portland  is  an  afternoon  news- 
paper town. 

The  local  daily  circulation  of  the  three 
afternoon  papers  is  over  twice  as  great 
as  the  local  daily  morning  circulation. 

Of  the  local  daily  afternoon  circula- 
tion the  Journal  has  45%. 

*     *     * 

Local  linage  figures  offer  similar  com- 
parisons. 


The  Journal  leads  and  has  led  in  total 
local  display  for  the  last  five  years. 

The  Journal  leads  in  department  store 
advertising. 

The  Journal  leads  in  advertising  to  the 
housewife. 

Complete  analysis  of  the  actual  figures 
will  be  furnished  by  any  office  of  the 
Benjamin  &  Kentnor  Company  —  or 
directly  from  the  Journal  National  Ad- 
vertising Department. 


BENJAMIN  &.  KENTNOR  COMPANY,  Special  Representatives 
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The  Northern  g  Counties 
of  New  Jersey — Ace  High 

in  Purchasing  Power 

HE  Northern  Nine  Counties  of  New  Jersey  comprise 
a  market  rarely  worth  while. 

It  is  a  market  great  and  important  in  itself;  a  com- 
munity of  two  and  a  half  million  people  unified, 
homogeneous  in  habits  of  thought  and  habits  of 
living — which  are  of  the  highest. 

It  is  moreover,  the  major  market  of  the  Metro- 
politan District — greater  in  population  and  buy- 
ing power  than  any  other  section  of  metropolitan 
New  York. 

Incomes  in  the  Northern  Nine  Counties  show  a 
proportion  of  the  population  reporting  incomes  above  $3,000 
exceeded  by  only  one  other  state  in  the  Union. 

In  per  capita  expenditures  for  dwelling  construction,  it  is  ex- 
ceeded by  only  three  other  states.  In  percentage  of  dwellings 
wired  for  electricity  by  but  two.  In  automobiles,  it  comprises 
38.7  per  cent  of  the  Metropolitan  market,  itself  the  greatest 
and  most  desirable  market  of  all. 

In  this  territory,  Charm,  The  Magazine  of  New  Jersey  Home 
Interests,  is  all  powerful.  Its  circulation  of  81,237  is  the  larg- 
est of  any  magazine. 

Interest  in  Charm  is  surpassing:  because  it  is  a  local  magazine 
dealing  with  the  community  for  which  it  is  published;  because 
it  is  a  service  magazine  applying  itself  specifically  to  the  prob- 
lems which  present  themselves  in  home-making  in  this  section. 

If  it  is  a  cardinal  object  in  selling  to  apportion  selling  effort 
to  sales  opportunity,  isn't  it  logical  to  add  extra,  added  selling 
effort  in  the  Northern  Nine  Counties  through  the  use  of 


CHAFIM 

une  Qyfmaminc  at 
Qyj^io    /er^eu  u\orne  Jnkrzsis 


Office  of  the  Advertising  Manager,  28  West  44th  Street,  New  York 
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THE  TIMES-STAR 

Shatters  AH  Records  for  Advertising  in  Cincinnati 

gf  12,979,281 


lines  of  paid  display  advertising  in  1926! 

2ff  AT    ^.7^?    lines  more  than  the  second  Cincinnati  newspaper, 
ytlUtl^l  i  V   published  seven  days  against  the  Times-Star's  six! 

Cf^t)  /  Ofl/tr  VF    lines  more  than  the  third  newspaper  in  this  field! 
XUavUf  aOOtf    hnes  more  than  the  fourth! 

Here  Are  the  Comparative  Figures  for  1926 

DAILY  SUNDAY 

Times-Star  (Evening) 12,979,281 

Post  (Evening)    7,401,191 

Enquirer  (Morning)    4,580,996         5,892,810 

Commercial  Tribune  (Morning) 1,823,724  647,668 

Times-Star's  Excess  Over  Other  Papers 

Post — (Evening)    5,578,090 

Enquirer — (Morning)     8,398,285  (including  Sunday)    2,505,475 

Commercial  Tribune — (Morning) .  .  .  .11,155,557  (including  Sunday)  10,507,889 

THIS  IS  THE  RECORD 

of  Cincinnati's  leading  newspaper.     It  was  the  nineteenth  consecutive  year 
of  Times-Star  unchallenged  leadership  in  Greater  Cincinnati.     It  was  also  the 
most  overwhelming,  the  most  decisive,  the  most  unanswerable  demonstration         i*» 
of  the  superior  advertising  efficiency  of  the  Times-Star.  Kf 

THE  CINCINNATI  TIMES-STAR 

Eastern  Representative  Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  Western  Representative 

Martin   L.    Marsh  Kellogg    M.    Patterson 

927  Brunswick  Bldg.     CHARLES  P.  TAFT,  Publisher      C.    H.    REMBOLD,    Manager  M*  l  nion  Trust  Bidg. 
New  York  Chicago 
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i        No  matter  how  cleverly 

you  prepare  an  advertisement,  it  cannot  fulfill 
its  function  unless 

1 — It  is  read. 

2 — The  people  reading  it  are  financially  able  to  act 
on  its  suggestion. 

3 — They  have  the  inclination  to  buy! 

We  believe  we  hit  nearer  to  100%  on  the  above 
three  requirements  than  any  magazine  pub- 
lished!    Here's  why! 

1 — We  operate  on  the  pocket-nerve — the  most  sen- 
:  sitive  nerve  there  is,  and  our  Magazine  is,  there- 

/  fore,  read  from  cover  to  cover. 

2 — Our  book  is  dry  reading  to  anyone  not  possess- 
ing surplus  funds,  and  ALL  OF  OUR  READ- 
ERS are  in  a  position  to  buy  the  things  they  de- 
sire. 
3 — People  who  make  money  in  securities  are  easy 
spenders  and  have  the  urge  to  fulfill  the  desires 
of  themselves  and  family. 

This  Magazine  will  help  your  "schedule" 
make  good,  and  should  be  on  your  next  list! 

Victor   E.   Graham,  Advertising  Director 


Magazine 
^WallStreet 


Member  A.   B.   C. 

42  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 

Largest  Paid  circulation  of  any  financial 
or  banking  publication  in  the  world 
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Boston     Market    More 
Confused  than  Confusing 


jljTUCH  has  been  said  about   Boston  being  "different"  and 
3™    "confusing." 

The  difference  is  due  to  an  artificially  created  confusion 
that  has  been  injected  into  the  method  of  comparing  news- 
paper advertising  values. 

In  other  cities  morning  papers  are  compared  with  morning 
papers  and  evening  with  evening  papers.  This  is  difficult  in 
Boston  because  national  advertisers  are  forced  to  buy  the  com- 
bined circulations  of  the  last  paper  in  the  morning  field  and 
the  last  paper  in  the  evening  field.  They  cannot  be  bought 
separately. 

The  same  method  is  employed  in  the  case  of  another  Boston 
newspaper  with  a  morning  and  evening  edition.  These  com- 
binations were  planned  to  create  values  comparable  to  that  of 
the  first  morning  paper  and  that  of  the  first  evening  paper  in 
Boston. 

Hence  the  confusion — and  the  compulsory  and  optional 
combinations  in  Boston.  However,  the  confusion  disappears 
if  the  same  rule  is  applied  to  all  Boston  newspapers — if  the  first 
paper  in  the  evening  field  is  added  to  the  first  paper  in  the 
morning  field — if  combinations  are  compared  with  com- 
binations and  not  with  individual  newspapers. 

Here  are  the  combinations: 

1st  combination  (optional)  655,300 

2nd  combination  (optional)  415,584 

3rd  combination  (compulsory)  273,240 

4th  combination  (compulsory)  250,998 


Boston  American     -     Boston  Advertiser 
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Drawn  for  the  January  Delineator 
by  Leslie  Saalburo 


nd  that  Subtle 

Something  Else 


/^*g/LL  the  tested,  immemorial  ap- 
^yjL  peals,  that  have  inevitably  in- 
terested women,  appear  in  the  new 
Delineator. 

Fiction  by  well-known  authors ;  smart 
fashions  that  are  entirely  practical; 
tempting  new  dishes;  charming  in- 
teriors— 


But — paradoxically  enough,  you  can't 
make  a  good  magazine  simply  by  put- 
ting good  things  together. 

And  Delineator  has  become  a  good 
magazine,  an  important  magazine,  be- 
cause it  has  these  features,  yes,  but  also 
because  it  has  a  subtle  something  else. 
The  new  Delineator  has  personality. 


There  is,  to  be  brief,  everything  in  And  it  is  a  personality  completely  de- 
which  the  alert  American  woman  of  voted  to  help  the  modern  woman  in 
today  is  most  interested.  her  own  constant  purpose — 

to  further  the  zy^rt  of  gracious  driving 

Delineator 

Established  1868 

The  Butterick  Publishing  Company 


A  very  pointed  business  reminder — While  the  circulation  of  the  new  Delineator  is  guaranteed  at  1,250,000,  and  the  rate  is  based  on  that  figur 
we  are  still  fulfilling  subscriptions  to  both  the  Designer  and  Delineator  (combined  in  November)  with  the  one  magazine.  The  result  is  tl 
advertiser   is   receiving   at  present    an   actual    bonus   circulation   of  from  300,000  to  400,000. 
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WHAT  is  the  real  value  of 
"art"  to  an  advertisement? 
Recent  years  have  seen  an  increas- 
ing use  by  advertisers  of  drawings, 
etchings,  photographs,  oil  paint- 
ings, art  work  of  all  kinds. 

In  the  December  29  issue  of 
Advertising  and  Selling  E.  T. 
Gundlach  wrote  "Art  versus  Ad- 
vertising" in  depreciation  of  this 
apparent  emphasis  on  the  picture 
used  rather  than  on  the  article  to 
be  sold.  In  "What  Has  Art  to  Do 
with  Advertising?"  in  this  issue 
Earnest  Elmo  Calkins  makes  a  di- 
rect reply  to  Mr.  Gundlach.  Both 
men  are  prominent  in  their  respec- 
tive fields  of  advertising  and  their 
views  are  consequently  as  impor- 
tant as  they  are  interesting. 
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^Advertise  to  Sell  Goods 


This  is  the  object  of  advertising. 

Yet  all  advertising  is  not  equally  effective 
in  bringing  about  this  result.  Nor  are  all 
media  equally  suitable  for  the  advertising 
of  a  given  product. 

Cosmopolitan  is  an  exceptional  medium  for  the 
advertising  of  most  high  grade,  quality  products. 

For  it  reaches  a  class  audience,  those  who 
appreciate  the  difference  in  character  and 
value   between  mediocrity   and   the  best. 

And  who  are  able  and  willing  to  pay  the 
higher  price  to  get  the  higher  quality. 
(Cosmopolitan  retails  for  35  cents  in  com- 
petition with  other  magazines  selling  for 
from  ten  to  thirty  cents  less.) 

Furthermore,  unlike  other  class  magazines, 
Cosmopolitan  has  a  large  circulation,  well 
over  a  million  and  a  half,  reaching  an 
average  of  one  out  of  every  six  literate 
native  white  families  in  every  one  of  the 
2787  urban  places  of  the  United  States 
where  80%  of  the  nation's  business  is  done. 

In  short,  Cosmopolitan  will  carry  your  ad- 
vertising message  to  the  top  sixth  families 
in  every  important  market  place,  and  at  a 
most  reasonable  cost. 


For  the  complete  Cosmopolitan  story  refer  to  "The 
Cosmopolitan  Market — A  Merchandising  Atlas 
of  the  United  States"  or,  better  still,  invite  a 
Cosmopolitan  representative  to  call. 

^.Advertising  Offices 

326  West  Madison  Street  1 19  West  40th  Street  5  Winthrop  Square 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  NEW  YORK  CITY  BOSTON,  MASS. 

General   Motors  Building  625  Market  Street 

Detroit,  Michigan  San  Francisco,  cal. 
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What  Price  Brains  in  Copy? 

Four-Dollar  Messages  in  Fifty  Thousand  Dollar  Space 

By  W.  R.  Hotchkin 


HOW  many  copy  writers,  na- 
tional and  local,  are  there  in 
the  United  States  who  are  paid 
more  than  $10,000  a  year?  How 
many  are  paid  more  than  $5,000? 

You  might  be  amazed  to  learn  how 
small  the  numbers  are. 

Of  course,  advertising  managers 
are  paid  more.  But  how  many  are 
paid  more  than  $12,000  a  year? 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  friend  wrote 
to  me,  asking  this  very  question. 
He  was  able  to  list  six  names  of  men 
in  retail  stores  that  were  paid  more 
than  $12,000;  but  he  could  not  ex- 
tend the  list.  The  best  I  could  do 
was  to  add  six  more  names — and  be 
sure  that  all  of  the  dozen  men  were 
being  paid  $15,000  or  near  it.  This 
list  was,  of  course,  confined  to  retail 
advertising  managers. 

And  yet  there  must  be  at  least 
seventy-five  retail  stores  in  the 
United  States  spending  a  half  mil- 
lion or  more  annually  in  advertising. 
Many  of  these  stores  pay  only  $75 
to  $100  a  week  for  the  directing 
brains  that  create  the  messages  and 
guide  the  promotion,  to  broadcast 
which  a  half  million  dollars  worth 
of  space  is  purchased. 

Now,  if  we  go  into  the  national 
field,  the  condition  is  better ;  but  not 
enough  better.  Of  course,  the  na- 
tional advertiser  pays  fifteen  per 
cent  of  his  appropriation  to  his 
agency.  Many  agencies  do  a  splen- 
did job  in  earning  this  commission, 
but  they   would   do   a  vastly   better 


job  and  gain  much  larger  results  for 
the  same  expenditure  for  space  if 
brains  worth  $10,000  more  were  be- 
ing employed  to  live  in  the  throbbing 
heart  of  the  business,  to  know  the 
daily  activities  and  ambitions  of  the 
owners,  to  see  the  daily  striving  for 
excellence  by  all  who  work  on  the 
product,  and  to  be  daily  familiar 
with  the  opinions  and  desires  of  the 
customers  who  bought  and  finally 
consumed  the  goods. 

It  is  amazing  how  good  much  of 
the  national  advertising  is  when  we 
know  that  it  is  produced  under  the 
customary  handicaps. 

Even  in  the  best  agency,  how  much 
of  the  inner  life  of  the  makers  of  the 


goods,  how  much  of  the  inner  ex- 
cellences of  the  goods,  how  much  of 
the  opinions  and  desires  of  the  ulti- 
mate consumers  are  fully  known  and 
understood  by  the  young  man  or 
young  woman  who  writes  the  copy? 

And  what  are  the  salaries  com- 
manded by  those  copy  writers  whose 
words  are  to  be  set  in  thousand- 
dollar  drawings  and  expensive  ty- 
pography, and  then  exploited  in  a 
million  dollars  worth  of  space? 

It  would  seem  that  three  pieces 
of  copy  a  day  were  as  little  as  a  copy 
chief  would  employ  a  writer  to  pro- 
duce. That  would  make  1500  pieces 
a  year  as  a  minimum.  The  well- 
paid  copy  writer  may  get  as  much 
as  $6,000  a  year.  Any  schoolboy  will 
tell  you  that  the  copy  writer's  av- 
erage emolument  does  not  usually 
exceed  four  whole  dollars  for  each 
gem  of  advertising.  Of  course,  the 
copy  writer  writes  twenty  or  more 
pieces  of  copy,  from  which  the  copy 
chief,  the  account  manager,  the 
agency  owner  and  the  advertiser  will 
select  the  three  pieces  to  be  used.  A 
mass  of  costly  brains  may  spend  a 
day  in  selection,  but  the  four-dollar 
brains  have  to  create  the  idea — the 
heart  of  the  message! 

Then  the  four-dollar  piece  of  copy 
must  have  a  hundred-dollar  drawing, 
at  least,  to  frame  it — and  twenty- 
four  dollars  worth  of  typography — 
maybe  another  hundred  dollars 
worth  of  typographical  art,  and  a 
thousand-dollar    drawing.      Who 
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knows?  Yes,  they  must  catch  the 
readers'  eyes  and  impress  them  with 
the  class  and  tone  of  the  advertise- 
ment; and  then  print  it  in  $50,000 
worth  of  space — to  say  four  dollars 
worth  of  words! 

A  Woolworth  diamond  in  a  Tiffany 
dinner  ring,  worn  by  a  hundred-mil- 
lion dowager  at  a  Metropolitan  Op- 
era House  reception  to  H.  R.  H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales! 

After  all,  what  is  the  object  of 
advertising? 

Why  does  the  liberal  manufac- 
turer authorize  his  agent  to  buy  a 
hundred  thousand  or  a  million  dol- 
lars worth  of  magazine  space? 

Certainly  the  presumption  must 
be  that  he  expects  that  many  millions 
of  people  will  be  impelled  to  read 
some  very  vital  statements  about  the 
products  he  has  to  sell.  He  certainly 
must  expect  that  the  messages  that 
are  printed  about  his  goods  will  be 
such  as  will  arouse  a  compelling  emo- 


tion in  the  minds  of  readers  to 
possess  the  goods  advertised. 

The  purchase  of  all  the  costly 
space,  the  use  of  the  costly  drawings, 
the  employment  of  artistic  typog- 
raphy, all  are  secured  for  the  single 
object  of  luring  people  to  read  the 
message. 

So  the  advertiser  is  lavish  in  his 
expenditures  for  space,  for  drawings, 
for  typography  and  even  for  color; 
but  he  is  miserly  and  cheese-paring 
when  employing  the  brains  that 
will  write  the  messages  that  he  is 
prodigal  in  printing. 

And  why? 

First,  perhaps,  because  it  is  an  old 
idea  that  truly  literary  people  are 
not  supposed  to  be  paid  real  money. 
They  don't  demand  it — and  besides 
anybody  can  write  the  stuff.  And 
mighty  few  readers  know  the  differ- 
ence between  good  writing  and  the 
kind  that  anybody  can  write. 

And  the  first  reason  is  the  second 


in  reverse;  which  is  that  practically 
no  manufacturers  understand  the 
psychology  of  words.  They  don't  un- 
dei-stand  that  words  used  in  a  certain 
way  will  awaken  compelling  desires 
for  the  goods  written  about,  while 
other  words  that  look  much  the  same, 
sound  much  the  same,  and  occupy  the 
same  gloriously-illustrated  space,  will 
fail  to  awaken  a  single  thought  in 
the  person  who  browses  over  the 
bright  page. 

The  advertiser  knows  when  a  pic- 
ture is  pretty.  He  can  appreciate 
good  typography.  He  likes  to  see  his 
name  on  big  pages  of  famous  peri- 
odicals. He  understands  those 
things.  He  may  enjoy  hearing  his 
goods  called  the  best  in  the  world — 
famous  for  fifty  years — factories  in 
twenty  cities — worn  by  fashionable 
women  everywhere.  But  he  knows 
nothing  about  the  words  that  will 
cause  heart-burnings  of  desire  for 
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On  the  Fragility  of  Advertising 


By  T.  L.  L.  Ryan 

Vice-President.  Pedlar  and  Ryan,  Inc. 


TOO  much  has  been  shouted  from  the  house- 
tops about  the  power,  the  might  and  the 
glory  of  advertising. 

Its  loudest  converts  have  often  been  its  poorest 
friends.  And  their  faith  in  its  invincibility  seems 
too  often  pinned  upon  the  mere  act  of  advertising. 

I  have  heard  many  stories  of  how  advertising 
"won  the  day"  against  tremendous  odds,  and  even 
in  those  histories  where  the  advertising  did  bear 
a  major  part,  I  have  noted  the  absence  of  emphasis 
upon  the  fineness  of  plan,  the  manner  of  the  copy 
and  the  winning  freshness  of  the  selling. 

Often  an  advertisement  or  a  campaign  wins 
people  as  Helen  Hayes  does,  by  its  repression. 
Others  do  it  as  Charles  Hughes  does,  by  the  sheer 
force  of  its  reasoning;  still  others  do  it  by  rousing 
the  mob  spirit  much  as  Jolson  does. 

But  Miss  Hayes  might  be  out  of  place  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  Hughes  might  be  a  flat  failure  in 
a  Mammy  Song  and  Jolson  could  only  burlesque 
the  pathos  of  Barrie. 


A  printed  page  is  a  weak  thing  no  matter  if  it 
is  written  in  words  of  honey  and  lighted  with  pic- 
tures of  gold. 

Its  personality  is  far  from  the  bull-like  thing 
I  might  believe  if  I  believed  most  things  I  read 
and  have  been  told  about  it. 

Its  personality  is  a  very  delicate  thing,  its  part 
should  be  cast  for  its  purpose.  The  difference  be- 
tween belief  and  sympathy,  and  distrust  and  sus- 
picion, is  not  really  so  very  wide  after  all. 

The  human  mind  is  a  delicate  thing  and  any 
one  advertisement  has  only  one  chance — for  good 
or  for  evil — to  make  an  impression  on  that  soft 
but  retentive  issue. 

Yes,  one  advertisement  is  a  weak  and  fragile 
thing — but — ■ 

"One  man  with  a  dream,  at  pleasure 
Shall  go  forth  and  conquer  a  crown; 
And  three  with  a  new  song's  measure 
Can  trample  an  empire  down." 
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Germany  Advertises  Its  Police 


ABOUT  two  years  ago  New 
Yorkers  saw  with  mingled 
.  feelings  the  inception  of  what 
proved  to  be  a  most  extraordinary 
advertising  campaign.  It  consisted 
of  two  series  of  car  cards  appearing 
in  the  subways,  elevated  and  street 
car  lines  of  the  city,  and  was  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  arouse  immediate  at- 
tention. 

The  first  series  was  intended  to 
show  to  criminals  the  futility  of  law- 
breaking,  and  each  card  bore  simply 
the  memorable  headline,  "You 
CAN'T  Win."  The  other  series, 
which  ran  simultaneously,  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  public  and  designed 
to  "sell"  the  New  York  police  force 
to  the  citizens.  It  showed  the  police 
in  their  daily  round  of  duty  and 
stressed  their  reliability  and  effi- 
ciency.    The  headline,  "YOUR  New 


York  Police,"  drove  home  its  mes- 
sage forcibly.  Both  campaigns  were 
merchandised  with  the  care  of  the 
most  exacting  commercial  drive. 
They  were  sponsored,  investigation 
revealed,  by  Barron  Collier,  head  of 
the  company  controlling  practically 
all  the  car  card  space  in  the  city,  and 
donated  by  him  to  the  interest  of 
law  and  order. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  connec- 
tion with  this  somewhat  out  of  date 
campaign  that  the  idea  has  taken 
pretty  widely.  The  New  York  cam- 
paigns were  repeated  in  other  cities 
in  this  country,  and  now  there  comes 
to  our  attention  a  curious  German 
campaign  which  follows  lines  quite 
similar,  although  its  inception  is 
somewhat  different  in  nature. 

The  illustrations  on  this  page  show 
the  steps  which  are  being  taken  to 


"sell"  the  German  police  to  the  Ger- 
man citizens.  Ostensibly  these 
posters  are  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vertising the  big  police  exposition 
which  was  held  recently  in  Berlin, 
but  the  parallel  of  their  spirit  and 
message  to  that  of  the  Barron  Col- 
lier campaign  of  two  years  ago  must 
be  plainly  evident  to  the  most  casual 
observer. 

Done  in  the  typical  brutal  impres- 
sionistic style  of  the  Germans,  these 
posters  lose  little  force  through  a 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  language  in 
which  they  are  couched.  This  one 
campaign  would  appear  to  combine 
the  objectives  of  both  the  Collier 
campaigns,  inasmuch  as  the  negative 
appeal  addressed  to  the  criminal  is 
there,  together  with  the  appeal  to 
the  people  to  support  the  efforts  of 
their  highly  efficient  police  in  their 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  89] 
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Cigaretteless"  Kansas 

The  Sales  Channels  of  Contraband  Goods 

By  H.  A.  Haring 


F 


KANSAS  is  one  of  the 
four  or  five  States  hav- 
ing a  statute  against 
cigarettes.  In  Kansas,  fur- 
thermore, the  statute  is  so  far 
enforced  as  to  make  that 
State  stand  out  from  its 
neighbors. 

It  is  unlawful  in  Kansas  to 
sell  or  to  offer  for  sale,  to  give 
away  or  to  advertise  the  "un- 
holy" cigarette.  No  one  will, 
of  course,  from  this  state- 
ment, rush  to  the  conclusion 
that  cigarette  smoking  is  un- 
known within  the  State,  or 
that  it  is  impossible  to  buy 
a  cigarette  in  it.  In  fact,  a 
person  coming  into  Kansas 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  law 
against  cigarettes  might 
spend  a  number  of  days  with- 
out noting  any  difference  in 
cigarette  habits,  and,  should 
he  limit  his  experience  to  the 
four  largest  cities,  he  might  = 
never  suspect  the  existence  of 
a  statute  against  selling  them. 

A  recent  stay  in  the  State  revealed 
some  interesting  situations.  Not 
only  were  the  important  centers 
visited,  but  also  more  than  twenty 
county  seats,  and  twice  that  number 
of  hamlets  and  villages,  with  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  time  in  the  dis- 
tinctly rural  sections. 

First  of  these  impressions  is  that 
among  the  men  the  use  of  cigarettes 
does  not  differ  noticeably  from  what 
one  sees  in  neighboring  States.  The 
same  impression  applies  to  the 
women ;  it  being  remembered  that 
smoking  among  that  sex  has  nowhere 
in  the  West  advanced  so  far  or  so 
openly  as  in  the  East.  That  the  law 
is  regularly  disregarded  was  one  day 
forcibly  brought  to  my  attention 
when,  as  a  spectator,  it  was  possible 
to  attend  a  court  session  in  a  rural 
county  seat  of  West  Kansas.  During 
the  intermissions  both  the  sheriff 
and  the  judge,  with  all  the  infor- 
mality of  habit,  proffered  me  (a 
stranger  met  by  chance)  cigarettes. 
It  so  happened  that  similar  offers 
came  from  the  prosecuting  attorney 
and  the  defendant's  counsel.  Yet. 
nowhere    in   that   county   are   ciga- 
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Kansas  there  is  a  ban  on  cigarettes.  A  com- 
modity elsewhere  openly  bought,  sold,  adver- 
tised and  consumed  is  there  smuggled  from 
pocket  to  pocket.  But  not  always!  In  some 
places  they  can  be  purchased  easily,  but  are 
never    displayed     on     counters     or     advertised 


rettes    to    be    seen    openly    on    sale. 

This  condition  is  about  what  one 
would  anticipate. 

A  second  observation  is  the  effect 
on  dealers.  The  corner  cigar  store 
is  conspicuously  missing.  Only  in  a 
few  instances  in  the  larger  cities 
are  choice  corners  given  up  to  to- 
bacco shops.  In  the  drug  stores,  too, 
the  counter  is  notably  small,  almost 
tiny  in  the  eyes  of  a  stranger.  Even 
in  hotel  lobbies  it  is  dwarfed. 

TO  obtain  cigarettes,  one  follows 
about  the  same  procedure  as  with 
other  contraband  articles  the  world 
over.  The  larger  towns  are  likely  to 
be  free  and  easy.  Unless  one  is 
suspected,  the  clerk  will  hand  over 
a  package  without  hesitation;  al- 
ways, however,  at  the  full  price  of 
twenty-five  cents.  In  smaller  places, 
enforcement  varies;  and,  with  that 
variation,  comes  more  or  less  re- 
luctance with  strangers.  In  one 
mid-State  city  of  5000,  during  two 
days  I  was  repeatedly  told  that  an 
unvouched  person  cannot  purchase  a 
cigarette  in  the  town  from  an  estab- 
lished dealer. 

At     that     same     place,     however, 


twice  within  a  five  minutes' 
wait  at  a  filling  station,  boys, 
each  with  a  package  in  hand, 
solicited  me  to  buy.  Local  en- 
forcement has  boosted  ciga- 
rette bootlegging  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  high  school 
principal  told  me  that  "prob- 
ably one-fourth  of  my  boys 
are  in  the  business,"  and  a 
common  remark  about  town  is 
that  any  man  out  of  work 
turns  first  to  cigarette  selling 
because  "he  can  clean  up  a 
few  dollars  a  day  dead  easy." 
Just  so  soon  as  one  of  these 
builds  up  a  substantial  vol- 
ume, law  enforcement  (in 
strict  counties)  ends  the 
profits.  A  fine  of  $25  directs 
his  attention  to  the  risks  as 
well  as  to  the  easy  profits. 

Salesmen  for  the  tobacco 
makers  carry  no  samples  of 
cigarettes.  It  is  unlawful  to 
"give  away,"  and  the  manu- 
facturers insist  on  their  men 
observing  this  feature  of  the  law. 
"It's  this  way,"  explained  a  salesman 
whose  territory  covers  five  counties. 
"I  sell  cigars  for  my  company.  I 
don't  sell  cigarettes,  but  I  take  or- 
ders for  them  and  they  are  shipped 
from  out  of  the  State.  That's  inter- 
state commerce,  and  Kansas  can't 
lay  a  hand  on  me." 

A  third  observation  relates  to 
price.  At  retail,  from  such  dealers 
as  sell  at  all,  the  price  is  twenty-five 
cents.  Cartons  yield  no  quantity 
price.  Indeed,  few  dealers  willing- 
ly part  with  a  carton  because  their 
stocks  are  purposely  small  so  as  to 
reduce  the  temptation  to  a  raid. 
Bootlegged  goods  are  regularly 
twenty-five  cents.  These  are  offered 
in  quantity  at  the  same  price. 

Smokers  who  are  forehanded 
enough  to  "buy  direct,"  as  they  term 
it,  obtain  large  price  concessions.  It 
is  necessary  to  place  orders  with 
dealers  outside  the  State  for  inter- 
state shipment.  Naturally,  dealers 
in  the  bordering  States  (especially 
Missouri,  Colorado  and  Oklahoma) 
make  a  specialty  of  this  business, 
often  using  it  as  a  "bargain  counter" 
feature  to  attract  other  mail-order 
[continued  on  page  62] 
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Solving  the  Price  Maintenance 

Problem 

By  Donald  F.  Vliet 


IT  is  not  claimed  that  this 
is  a  panacea  which  will  im- 
mediately wipe  out  all  the 
ills  of  distribution  or  all  the 
evils  of  cut  price,  but  it  is  a 
plan  which,  if  followed  step 
by  step,  should  benefit  all 
parties  concerned — manufac- 
turer, wholesaler,  retailer  and 
consumer,  and  eventually 
bring  order  out  of  the  chaotic 
distributing  and  merchandis- 
ing conditions  that  face  us. 
In  order  to  save  time  and 
make  clear  to  the  reader  just 
exactly  what  the  different 
steps  of  this  plan  are,  the 
writer  will  put  a  brief  out- 
line of  it  in  the  first  para- 
graph and  then  take  up  and 
discuss  each  point  in  detail; 
that  is,  the  reason  for  it  and 
the  fairness  to  all  parties 
concerned.  Inasmuch  as  no 
improvement  can  be  made 
from  cut-price  conditions 
either  with  the  present  law 
or  with  new  laws  without  the 
whole-hearted  cooperation  and 
staunch  backing  of  the  manu- 
facturer, our  first  point  is: 

I.  Awakening    and    educating    of 
manufacturers  to  the  fact  that 
price    maintenance    is    not   only 
an    altruistic    effort    to    protect 
the    independent    retailers    and 
service  jobbers,   but   that   it   is 
necessary    for    the    stability    of 
distribution     and     the     future 
prosperity   and    permanence    of 
his    (the   manufacturer's)    busi- 
ness, 
a.  Education    of    the    retailer       ^- ^~ 
to  the  fact  that  if  he  does 
not   by   his   increased   sup- 
port   at    least    replace,    if    not    in- 
crease   the    business    lost    by    the 
manufacturer     in     his     efforts     to 
maintain  prices,   the  manufacturer 
not  only  "will  have  no  incentive  to 
aid  him   but  will  be  forced  out  ot 
business   by    the   lack   of   apprecia- 
tion   of    the    very    people    he    was 
trying  to  protect. 

II.  Clarification  of  the  Sherman  Act  by 
putting  a  law  upon  the  statute  books  in 
black  and  white  stating  clearly  the 
rights  of  the  manufacturer  to  control 
his  products.  So  far  we  have  only  in- 
ferences, opinions  and  decisions,  but  no 
definite  law. 

Passage  of  a  law  to  permit  the  right  of 
contract  between  manufacturers  and 
distributors  as  to  re-sale  prices.  Rea- 
sons for  arguments  and  full  detail  will 
follow  later. 

III.  Steps  that  can  be  taken  under  present 
lr  ws  to  insure  price  maintenance  in 
ease  legislation  proposed  under  para- 
graph II  is  not  passed  or  is  not  upheld 
?fter  being  passed: 


Editor  s  Note 

THE  Price  Peace  Plan  competition  carried 
on  by  the  Lehn  &  Fink  Products  Company 
between  May  1  and  November  1  of  the  past 
year  has  aroused  widespread  interest  through- 
out the  advertising  field.  The  question  of  price 
maintenance  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  vital 
one  as  the  issue  has  been  clarified  and  those 
interested  on  either  side  have  forced  it  into  the 
open.  With  the  Capper-Kelly  Bill  up  before 
Congress  and  the  American  Fair  Trade  Associa- 
tion bending  every  effort  to  organize  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  price  pirates,  this  offering  of  a 
valuable  series  of  prizes  by  an  independent 
manufacturer  comes  as  a  step  whose  interest  is 
scarcely  second  to  its  potential  value. 

The  prizes  offered  by  the  above  company, 
totalling  $10,000  in  cash,  were  awarded  to  the 
best  proposed  solutions  of  the  price  mainte- 
nance problem  as  it  exists  today.  The  judges 
for  the  awards  were  carefully  chosen  to  be  as 
representative  as  possible  of  the  interests  in- 
volved, the  following  men  functioning  in  this 
capacity:  Senator  Arthur  Capper,  chairman  of 
the  Jurv;  Frank  T.  Stone,  G.  Barret  Moxley, 
A.  W.  Shaw,  Nelson  B.  Gaskill,  Professor  Mel- 
vin  T.  Copeland,  Herbert  J.  Tily  and  Mrs.  J. 
Borden  Harriman.  This  Jury  met  recently  in 
Washington  to  select  the  thirty-eight  prize  win- 
ners from  among  the  561  entrants.  The  article 
reproduced  herewith  consists  of  the  manuscript 
which  was  awarded  the  first  prize  of  $3,000.  It 
is  the  work  of  Donald  Vliet  of  the  Kiefer- 
Stewart     Company     of     Indianapolis,     Indiana 


a.  Readjustments  of  margins  of  all 
concerned :  basing  compensation  of 
each  party  upon  the  service  ren- 
dered and  the  cost  of  those  services. 
Upon  this  basis  everyone  will  have 
enough  advantage  in  the  matter  of 
margins  to  undersell  the  other. 

b.  Placing  of  responsibility  upon  dis- 
tributors to   prevent  price   cutting. 

c.  Different    methods    of    distribution. 

IV.  Advantages  of  all  parties  concerned,  in- 
cluding the  consumer,  and  general  sum- 
mary of  entire  plan. 

I.  Education  of  Manufacturer 
and  Retailer 

The    educational    feature    is    put 


taught  that  he  must  take  an 
active  instead  of  a  passive 
part  in  the  battle  and  cooper- 
ate with  the  earnest  manufac- 
turer who  is  trying  to  procure 
for  him  (the  retailer)  a  liv- 
ing return  upon  his  products. 
We  will  start  by  pointing 
out  that  84  per  cent  of  the 
retail  business  in  the  United 
States  was  done  by  individual 
stores  and  only  16  per  cent  of 
the  volume  by  chain  stores. 
It  is  clearly  to  be  seen,  then, 
that  the  manufacturer  cannot 
afford  to  allow  such  a  small 
minority  to  interfere  with 
and  obtain  for  him  the  an- 
tagonism of  the  great  ma- 
jority by  cutting  prices  upon 
his  goods. 

The  second  point  is,  that 
where  the  price  of  a  certain 
item  is  being  cut  by  one  firm 
or  chain  of  firms  that  the  in- 
dependent retailers  are  be- 
ginning to  push  the  sale  of 
competitive  items  on  which 
they  can  make  a  profit.  Un- 
less the  item  has  a  very 
strong  consumer  demand  they 
will  eventually  drop  it  alto- 
gether. When  this  occurs  it 
leaves  the  manufacturer  at 
the  tender  mercy  of  the  price 
cutter  who,  realizing  that  he 
is  the  sole  outlet  of  this  par- 
ticular manufacturer,  will 
===  then  demand  further  conces- 
sions to  which  the  manufac- 
turer, realizing  his  weak  position, 
must  willingly  accede  or  see  his" 
product  vanish  from  that  market. 

The  third  thing  the  manufacturer 
must  realize  is  that  even  when  the 
cut  price  artist  is  apparently  featur- 
ing his  merchandise  at  a  cut  price  in 
his  advertisements  (generally  paid 
for  by  the  manufacturer)  he  is 
really  not  trying  to  sell  that  item. 
It  is  simply  bait  and  his  clerks  are 
generally  instructed  to  "switch"  all 
the  sales  possible  from  the  items  ad- 


first,  as  there  will  be  no  price  main-  vertised  to  a  longer  profit  item,  as 

tenance    until    the    manufacturer    is  the   price  cutter,   like    any   retailer, 

convinced  that  it  is   the  best  thing  cannot  live  on  cut  price  items  alone, 

for    him    and    until    the    retailer    ia  So  those   manufacturers  who   can 
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see  no  further  than  the  large  volume 
of  business  they  are  receiving  from 
the  price  cutters  and  are  therefore 
playing  up  to  them,  are  not  really 
receiving  the  full  cooperation  they 
believe  they  are  getting. 

The  last  danger  to  the  manufac- 
turer of  trade-marked  items  is,  that 
consumers  begin  to  doubt  the  real 
value  and  quality  of  that  item  when 
advertised  at  such  varying  prices. 


The  independent  retailer  is  not 
altogether  blameless  in  the  matter; 
he  has  been  shamefully  indifferent 
to  and  unappreciative  of  the  efforts 
of  certain  manufacturers  to  aid  him. 
He  has  followed  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance; even  going  so  far  at  times 
as  to  feature  the  line  of  the  manu- 
facturer who  is  aiding  their  cut- 
price  competitor  to  undersell  them. 
Such  a  proceeding,   naturally,  takes 


away  the  incentive  of  the  well  mean- 
ing manufacturer  who  is  antagoniz- 
ing powerful  distributing  organiza- 
tions and  foregoing  a  large  volume 
of  business  in  their  defense. 

This  apathy  is  disappearing  and 
the  retailers  are  beginning  to  class- 
ify in  their  own  minds  those  manu- 
facturers who  are  their  friends  and 
those  who  are  not.    This  is  a  neces- 
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How  to  Write  Copy 

By  R.  M.  Blankenbaker 


Jamoc  suggested  in 
a  recent  issue  that 
Advertising  &  Sell- 
ing offer  a  prize  of 
$100  for  the  best  ar- 
ticle on  "How  I  Write 
Copy."  Jamoc  sticks 
to  the  belief,  he  says, 
that  most  successful 
copy  writers  have  a 
method  of  going 
about  their  work 
which  is  essentially 
formulistic. 


ONCE  upon  a  time — not  lately — 
a  girl  who  had  written  some 
things  which  were  quite  bright 
and  sparkling  came  into  my  office. 
Suppose  we  call  this  girl  Meteoric 
Mary.  She  had  written  some  copy 
which  I  thought  made  very  pleasant 
reading  and  displayed  a  smart  touch 
which  would  be  desirable  for  a  cer- 
tain series  I  had  in  hand.  I  wanted 
her  to  write  three  advertisements 
for  this  series  and  gave  her  all  the 
information  she  needed.  She  waxed 
enthusiastic  at  once  and  asked  if  she 
could  use  one  of  our  offices  that  very 
afternoon.  She  said  she  was  "all 
het  up"  about  the  opportunity,  so 
I,  of  course,  gave  her  the  use  of  the 
office.  She  was  back  at  my  desk  in 
forty-five  minutes  by  the  watch  with 
three  pieces  of  copy.  One  of  the 
pieces  of  copy  was  a  surprisingly 
good  one  of  its  kind  and  I  needed 
that  kind.  The  other  two  were  arti- 
ficial mush.  None  of  the  headlines 
was  worth  printing. 

And  then  I  asked  this  young  lady 
questions  which  were  equivalent  to 
Jamoc's  inquiry  of  "How  I  write 
copy?"  I  found  that  she  writes 
copy  by  the  lightning  flash  system. 
When  she  gets  an  assignment  to 
write  she  sits  down  and  dashes  off 


the  first  thing  that  comes  into  her 
head.  She  admitted  it.  She  does 
not  know  why  the  few  good  things 
she  does  are  good,  nor  why  the  many 
bad  things  she  does  are  bad.  She 
cannot  build  up  a  mediocre  piece  of 
her  copy  into  a  good  one.  She  con- 
fessed that  she  "gets  it"  the  first 
time  or  not  at  all.  She  cannot  re- 
cast or  polish.  And  no  matter  how 
impatient  you  may  be  with  her  you 
cannot  forget  that  sometimes  she 
produces  happy  results.  Maybe 
Jamoc  will  object  that  Meteoric 
Mary  is  not  successful,  but  she  is 
making  a  good  living  and  having  a 
good  time  doing  it. 

For  the  sake  of  contrast,  let  us 
turn  now  to  consideration  of  Honest 
John.  Honest  John  does  an  honest 
day's  work  of  copywriting  every 
working  day  of  the  year,  grinding  it 
out  steadily  from  9  to  12:30  and 
from  2  to  5:30  in  one  of  the  copy 
stalls  of  a  large,  successful  agency. 

Honest  John  never  wrote  a  bril- 
liant headline,  or  sentence,  or  para- 
graph, or  piece  in  his  life — and  never 
will.  His  agency  does  produce  some 
brilliant  copy,  but  it's  not  of  Honest 
John's  doing.  Yet  Honest  John  is 
the  most  profitable  writer  that  his 
employers  have  on  the  staff  because 
he  turns  out  slathers  and  slathers  of 
copy  and  all  of  it  is  fairish  to  good. 

Honest  John  wears  rubbers  when 


it  looks  like  rain  and 
eats  lunch  in  a  cafe- 
teria where  filling 
foods  are  dished  out 
with  a  generous 
spoon.  He  never  gets 
his  hair  cut  during 
business  hours,  but 
patronizes  the  neigh- 
borhood barber. 

It  doesn't  matter  to 
Honest  John  whether 
the  copy  you  ask  him 
to  write  is  to  be  used  for  a  color 
page  in  the  Post  or  as  a  form  letter 
to  the  cutting-up  trade.  He  simply 
puts  the  assignment  on  the  hook 
until  its  turn,  and  then  he  pounds 
it  out.  Honest  John  won't  hurry  and 
he  never  stalls.  If  you  asked  Honest 
John  what  system  he  uses  you  prob- 
ably would  be  rewarded  by  a  some- 
what puzzled  grin  and  the  question, 
"What  are  you  trying  to  get  at?"  I 
understand  that  Honest  John,  in  his 
younger  days,  collected  local  items 
for  a  paper  in  a  small  county  seat. 

And  then  I  know  Geometric 
George,  a  slim  fellow  who  makes 
cai'efully  thought-out  notes  and 
labels  them  1,  2,  3  in  the  order  of 
their  importance.  He  fiddles  and 
fusses,  and  fits  and  fixes  and  when  he 
finally  gets  the  thing  together  it  is 
as  sharp  and  hard  and  as  efficient  as 
a  nickel-plated  shingling  hatchet — 
and  just  about  as  inspiring.  You 
need  but  look  at  Geometric  George 
to  know  he  has  a  system.  I  wouldn't 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  he  uses  a 
theodolite  and  a  plumb  bob. 

I  am  neither  Meteoric  Mary,  nor 
Honest  John,  nor  Geometric  George. 
And  yet,  it  may  be  that  I  am  each 
of  them  in  turn.  The  answer  to 
Jamoc's  question,  "How  I  Write 
Copy?"  is  the  answer  to  most  ofJ&Sf 
questions  about  advertising.  £' .i< 
that  answer  is  this:     It  all  depends 
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How  the  South  is  Handling 
the  Cotton  Situation 


By  Bruce  Hall 

Advertising  Manager,  Southern  Ruralist 


THE  article,  "Why 
Don't  the  Cotton 
Growers  Com- 
bine and  Advertise?"  by 
W.  R.  Hotchkin,  in  the 
December  1  issue  of  Ad- 
vertising &  Selling,  de- 
serves an  answer  to  clear 
up  the  false  impressions 
it  is  likely  to  create  as  to 
the  economic  situation 
produced  in  the  South  by 
the  present  enormous  cot- 
ton crop,  and  to  record 
the  progress  that  is  being 
made  along  the  very  lines 
Mr.  Hotchkin  suggests. 

The  sudden  decline  in 
the  price  of  cotton  this 
fall  following  the  Govern- 
ment's forecast  of  an  18- 
million  bale  crop  has  not 
caused  a  panic,  either  among  the 
growers  or  the  business  interests. 
The  first  effect  was  somewhat  of  a 
shock  to  those  who  did  not  believe  a 
crop  of  such  size  could  be  raised 
under  "boll  weevil  conditions." 
Ghosts  of  the  eight-cent  cotton  era 
loomed  up.  Blazing  headlines  in 
newspapers  told  of  the  "impending 
disaster  in  the  cotton  belt."  It  was 
but  logical  that  there  should  have 
been  a  slowing  down  of  business. 
But  before  any  condition  bordering 
on  a  panic  developed,  the  agricul- 
tural and  business  leaders  got  to- 
gether to  find  out  what,  if  anything, 
could  be  done  to  improve  the  cotton 
situation. 

At  a  conference  of  growers,  bank- 
ers and  others  held  in  Memphis. 
Tennessee,  plans  were  formulated 
for  financing  the  orderly  marketing 
of  the  present  crop  and  for  bringing 
about  a  reduction  of  acreage  next 
year.  The  conference  also  recom- 
mended withdrawing  from  the  mar- 
ket four  million  bales  to  be  held  for 
better  prices.  In  some  States  new 
machinery  was  set  up  for  financing 
withdrawal  and  holding  of  their 
quotas.  In  other  States  the  coopera- 
tive marketing  organizations  under- 
took   to    handle    it.     How    well    the 


Ewlng  Galloway 


plans  of  the  conference  will  be  car- 
ried out  remains  to  be  seen. 

But  in  the  stock-taking  of  the  ag- 
ricultural resources  of  the  South, 
incident  to  the  discussion  of  the 
cotton  situation,  it  was  discovered 
that  food  and  feed  crops  in  this  sec- 
tion this  year  were  the  largest  in 
recent  years.  It  was  found  that  in 
spite  of  the  low  price  of  cotton,  crop 
values  as  a  whole  were  about  $100,- 
000,000  in  excess  of  values  a  year 
ago.  By  adding  to  this  sum  the  sub- 
stantial revenues  derived  from  dairy 
and  poultry  products  and  livestock, 
it  became  apparent  that  Southern 
agriculture  was  pretty  well  off. 
With  this  realization  business  picked 
up  and  soon  was  running  along  at 
just  about  normal. 

OF  course,  the  individual  growers 
who  depended  entirely  upon  cot- 
ton and  who  didn't  get  it  ginned  and 
sold  before  the  market  declined,  will 
suffer  to  some  extent.  But  thou- 
sands of  growers  disposed  of  their 
crop  at  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  or 
twenty  cents. 

Much  of  the  cotton  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  belt  had  been  mar- 
keted in  mid-summer,  before  the  de- 
cline in  price. 


1 


If  Mr.  Hotchkin  really 
thinks  it  possible  to  get  a 
cotton  farmer  to  burn 
part  of  his  crop  on  the 
theory  that  the  balance  of 
it  thereby  will  bring  more 
money,  he  does  not  under- 
stand the  viewpoint  of  the 
farmer  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  a  common 
sight  now  to  see  cotton 
stored  in  outbuildings  on 
farms  and  in  some  in- 
stances on  the  front 
porches  of  the  homes  of 
small  growers. 

The  holding  movement 
has  been  strongly  advo- 
cated. A  concerted  effort 
is  being  made  by  agricul- 
tural leaders,  bankers  and 
others  interested  in  agriculture,  to 
reduce  the  cotton  acreage  next  year. 
This  is  sound  business.  Hasn't  the 
farmer  the  same  right  to  withhold 
his  product  from  the  channels  of 
trade  and  curtail  production  (by  de- 
creased acreage)  as  has  the  manu- 
facturer who  accomplishes  both  pur- 
poses by  laying  off  employees  and 
closing  down  his  factory? 

Now,  as  to  the  cotton  growers 
combining  and  advertising.  As  sug- 
gested in  the  article,  organization  is 
absolutely  essential  in  carrying  out 
an  effective  advertising  campaign  on 
farm  products.  Cotton  growers  al- 
ready have  taken  the  first  step.  They 
are  organized  as  co-operative  mar- 
keting associations  in  practically 
every  Southern  cotton  -  growing 
State.  These  organizations  doubt- 
less have  been  of  some  influence,  too, 
in  holding  the  price  up  to  even  its 
present  level  in  the  face  of  the  pres- 
ent crop  prospects.  It's  very  easy 
to  prescribe  "Combine  and  Adver- 
tise," but,  when  just  one  or  two  of 
the  obstacles  confronting  the  leaders 
are  taken  into  consideration,  the 
carrying  out  of  it  is  quite  a  large 
order. 

For  instance,  what  is  regai-ded  as 
the  "cotton  belt"  comprises  close  to 
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Gifts 


epigram,  pleasant 

more  seductive  to 
receive.  And  the 
I  proportion  of  cost 
to  value  is  always, 
always  low. 


tea 


What  a  lot  of 
Receiving  the 
Bride  does! 

AS  the  guests 
xV  snake  up  to 

line,  they  talk  of 

the  world  from 
how  Aunt  Nellie 
is,  to  the  exquis- 
ite collection  of 
the  bridal  gifts, 
and  how  many 
of  them  came 
from  Ovington's. 

OVINGTON'S 


r-jlo: 


ed.  all  these  lovely 
things  are  subject, 
for  the  period  of 
Lent,  to  discounts 
of  10°;  to  33'j?c. 

OVINGTON'S 


/.:..' 


liwx 


There  goes 
the  Bride! 

THE  smarter  the 
1  wedding,  the 
more  likely  you  are 
to  discover  a  mulri- 
tude  of  Ovington 
gifts  In  the  goods  of 
the  bride. 

Forwheo  one  per- 

seeks  gifts  for  an- 
other, then  does  the 
name  of  Ovington's 
fly  quickly  to  the 
mind  and  to  the  bps- 
And  yet,  the  lips 
will  testify  and  the 

always  very  low. 


OVINGTON'S 


%,, 


y 


( 
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H 

Ovington's 

the 

Hope  Chest 

of  the 
Modern  Bride 


OVINGTON'S 


MOST  advertisers  have  regarded  the  single  column  space  as  an  awkward  blank  that  somehow  or 
other  must  be  filled.  Ovington  has  adroitly  seized  the  opportunity  for  using  the  strange  shape 
to  form  a  rich,  colorful  design;  one  that  is  all  the  more  effective  because  the  other  advertisers  have 
been   afraid  of  it.      It  is  doubtful  if  these  strips  passed  very  many  newspaper  readers  unnoticed 
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The  Origin  of  the  Species 

"Where  Do  All  These  Advertising  Managers  Come 
From,  and  How  Do  They  Get  That  Way?" 

By  Gilbert  H.  Durston 

Advertising  Manager,  Mohawk  Carpet  Mills 


THE  Big  Man  was  inclined  to 
be  loquacious.  After  impress- 
ing the  cub  space-solicitor 
with  tales  of  his  publicity  exploits, 
which  were  received  with  gratifying 
attention,  he  remarked:  "And  how 
do  you  think  I  came  to  be  an  adver- 
tising manager  in  the  first  place?" 
To  which  the  cub,  with  the  memory 
of  many  wi'ongs  suffered,  replied 
brightly:  "I  don't  know;  I've  often 
wondered." 

Advertising  is  the  new  "profes- 
sion." Until  very  recently,  little 
provision  was  made  in  our  universi- 
ties for  training  aimed  directly  at 
the  efficient  administration  of  the 
position  of  advertising  manager. 
Hence,  advertisers  have  had  to  call 
on  men  from  a  wide  range  of  former 
activities  for  those  who  were  to 
direct  their  publicity.  Nor  has  ad- 
vertising suffered  greatly  thereby; 
for  the  result  has  been  the  introduc- 
tion into  advertising  of  many  dif- 
ferent types  of  minds,  and  divergent 
points  of  view,  which  have  kept  the 
"profession"  fresh  and  resourceful. 
"There  is  too  much  theory  in  ad- 
vertising," growls  the  man  who  has 
fought  his  way  up  from  behind  a 
retail  counter. 


"A 

R 


S,"  retorts  the  ex-engineer. 
"The  coefficient  of  jobber- 
resistance  is  expressed  in  the  modi- 
fied averages  of  consumer-conscious- 
ness." 

"Nothing  like  news-value!"  cries 
the  old  newspaper  man.  "If  the 
consumer  gets  into  the  soup,  that's 
not  news;  but  if  the  soup  gets  into 
the  consumer,  that  is  news.  And 
put  it  in  the  head-lines!" 

Some  conception  of  the  variety  of 
vocational  backgrounds  possessed  by 
leaders  in  the  advertising  field  today 
may  be  gained  from  an  inspection  of 
the  following  list  of  former  voca- 
tions reported  by  over  one  hundred 
of  the  best-known  advertising  man- 
agers in  the  country;  men  who 
supervise   annually   the   expenditure 


of  upward  of  twenty  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  national  advertising: 


Advertising   agency 
executive 

Agricultural    field 
agent 

Attorney 

Author 

Automobile      sales- 
man 

Aviator 

Bacteriologist 

Banker 

Baseball    player 

Bond    salesman 

Book  agent 

Bookkeeper 

Chamber    of    Com- 
merce secretary 

Chemical  engineer 

Chemist 

Civil  engineer 

Cowboy 

Credit  manager 

Custom    house 
broker 

Electrical  engineer 

Farmer 

Forester 

Librarian 

Magazine   editor 

Marine       insurance 
underwriter 


Newspaper  editor 

Newspaper  reporter 

Pharmacist 

Photographer 

Physician 

Piano  tuner 

Poet 

Plumber 

Poultry  salesman 

Press  agent 

Printer 

Private  secretary 

Public  accountant 

Public     relations 

counsel 
Purchasing  agent 
Professor       of 

economics 
Retail  salesman 
Sales  manager 
Shipping  clerk 
Steamship  agent 
Stenographer 
Submarine       boat 

expert 
Surveyor 

Travelling  salesman 
Vaudeville  actor 
Violinist 
War   correspondent 


Probably  the  most  peculiar  "back- 
ground" reported  was  by  the  director 
of  advertising  of  a  very  well-known 
food  product,  who  gave  as  one  of  his 
early  vocations  that  of  fish-feeder  to 
the  sea-lions  in  a  circus! 

Of  the  group  reporting,  thirty- 
three  per  cent  had  attended  college, 
and  of  these,  seventy-four  per  cent 
had  attained  degrees.  Bachelor  of 
Arts  was  the  degree  attained  by  the 
majority,  with  a  number  holding  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  and 
one  each  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy, 
Bachelor  of  Journalism,  Master  of 
Commercial  Science,  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine, and  Doctor  of  Laws. 

Twenty-three  colleges  and  uni- 
versities were  reported;  Harvard 
and  the  University  of  Michigan 
ranking  as  the  favorites.  There 
were  two  foreign  universities  repre- 
sented, and  there  was  one  graduate 
of  Annapolis. 

It  appears  from  an  inspection  of 
the  reports  that  the  men  reporting 
fall  into  four  main  classifications  as 
to  former  training,  and  that  this 
former  training  is  in  large  measure 
responsible  for  the  viewpoints  with 
which  they  regard  the  "profession" 
in    which    they    are    now    engaged. 


These  four  groups  may  be  styled, 
first,  the  "Professional"  group,  con- 
sisting of  those  men  who  have  been 
in  advertising  work  during  practi- 
cally all  of  their  business  lives,  or 
who  have  come  into  the  work  after 
years  of  service  in  their  present  or- 
ganizations. The  second  group  is 
composed  largely  of  those  men  who 
have  come  into  advertising  from  the 
selling  end,  and  to  whom  may  be 
assigned  the  title  of  the  "Practical" 
group.  The  third  group  consists  of 
former  newspaper  and  magazine 
writers  and  editors  who  fall  into  the 
"Literary"  group;  while  the  fourth 
group  is  made  up  of  persons  who 
have  received  scientific  training,  and 
these  may  be  termed  the  "Scientific" 
group. 

The  "Professional"  group  is  not 
large,  but  it  contains  some  of  the  best- 
known  names  among  advertising  man- 
agers. For  example,  H.  F.  Jones,  ad- 
vertising manager  of  the  Campbell 
Soup  Company,  reports:  "Practically 
my  entire  business  life  has  been  spent 
with  this  company.  A  stenographic 
training  followed  my  departure  from 
school  about  twenty  years  ago  and  I 
just  'took  a  job'  with  the  secretary  of 
this  company,  who  had  charge  of  the 
sales  and  advertising  end  of  the  busi- 
ness.    I  have  been  here  ever  since." 

H.  G.  Hersh,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Auburn  Automobile  Company, 
finds  his  general  knowledge  of  the 
work  of  the  other  departments  of  the 
business,  through  actual  experience,  of 
great  value  to  him  in  the  advertising 
department,  as  it  gives  him  a  better 
idea  of  advertising  in  relation  to  the 
balance  of  the  business. 

H.  L.  Hancock,  advertising  manager 
of  The  Corticelli  Silk  Company,  states 
that  practically  all  of  his  training  has 
been  in  advertising.  He  entered  an 
agency  shortly  after  graduation  from 
the  University  of  Missouri. 

George  W.  Vos,  of  The  Texas  Com- 
pany, has  been  in  his  present  position 
for  sixteen  years. 

C.  B.  Nash,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Standard  Sanitary  Manufacturing 
Company,  has  been  connected  with  the 
advertising  department  of  his  company 
for  nearly  twenty-five  years. 

R.  J.  Rehwinkel  has  been  associated 
with  the  advertising  department  of  Mc- 
Cray  Refrigerators  for  eighteen  years, 
the  last  ten  as  advertising  manager. 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  76} 
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What  Has  Art  to  Do  with 
Advertising? 


Very  Little,  if  You  Leave  it  to  Mr.  Gundlach, 
But  if  You  Leave  it  to  Me    .    .    . 

By  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins 


ET.  GUNDLACH,  in  the  pre- 
vious issue  of  Advertising 
•  &  Selling,  advances  the 
sufficiently  startling  proposal  that 
art  and  advertising  are  opposed  to 
one  another.  Much  depends,  nat- 
urally, on  what  he  means  by  "art." 
He  does  not  propose  to  do  away 
with  illustrations  altogether.  A 
fifty-dollar  cut  will  do  the  work, 
so  why  pay  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars?  Only  an  expert  in  mail 
order  copy,  trained  to  say  a  great 
deal  in  a  small  space,  could  cram 
so  many  mistaken  points  of  view 
in  such  a  short  article.  A  good 
deal  of  art  applied  to  advertising 
is  worthless  and  useless,  he  says, 
and  it  is  foolish  to  pay  for  art 
work  an  amount  of  money  out  of 
proportion  to  the  total  appropria- 
tion. With  these  two  simple  dec- 
larations we  will  all  agree,  but  be- 
yond that  something  disproves 
everything  Mr.  Gundlach  says. 
And  I  have  a  strong  suspicion  that 
he  knows  it  and  wrote  what  he  did 
only  to  draw  my,  or  some  other 
man's,  fire,  and  thus  start  one  of 
those  controversies  which  enliven 
the  pages  of  Advertising  &  Sell- 
ing. 

He  says  the  advertiser  is  after  the 
reader's  money,  which  is  true,  and 
that  every  reader  knows  it,  which  I 
doubt.  The  success  of  advertising, 
and  all  selling,  is  due  to  the  success- 
ful disguising  of  the  desire  to  sell. 
No  argument  is  so  weak  as  "I  want 
to  sell  you  this  radio  set."  No  argu- 
ment is  stronger  than  "What  a  lot 
of  pleasure  you  will  get  out  of  this 
radio  set!"  Very  few  goods  are  sold 
because  the  purchaser  knows  the 
seller  wants  to  sell  them.  They  are 
sold  because  the  seller  makes  the 
buyer  believe  that  the  goods  are 
worth  more  than  the  money  it  will 
take  to  buy  them.  A  buyer  never 
thinks  of  the  seller's  state  of  mind. 
If  he  did  he  wouldn't  buy.  No  sell- 
ing strategy  is  more  elementary 
than  disguising  eagerness  to  sell. 


JmLj  Likt;  a  Cocktail! 


Even  his  example  of  the  butcher 
selling  a  goose  is  wrong.  The  liter- 
ary stuff  in  the  advertisement  should 
emphatically  not  be  the  kind  of  talk 
an  intelligent  butcher  hands  out 
when  he  is  trying  to  sell  a  goose. 
His  talk  would  be  as  bad  copy  as  the 
proposed  picture  of  the  corpse  of  the 
goose  would  be  bad  art.  It  is  to  offer 
something  better  than  the  butcher's 
talk  and  the  picture  of  a  corpse  that 
advertising  exists.  Not  one  butcher 
in  a  thousand  knows  how  to  sell  a 
goose — or  anything  else.  He  is  there 
to  hand  out  geese  to  people  who  buy 
them.  And  every  housewife  sees  in 
her  mind's  eye,  as  she  bargains  for 
her  goose,  not  the  pale,  white  corpse 
with  a  bloody  neck,  hanging  from 
the  market  hook,  but  a  crisp,  brown, 
roasted     goose,     stuffed,     garnished 


and  dressed,  ready  to  serve,  the 
triumph  of  her  culinary  skill. 
And  that  is  the  picture  the  adver- 
tising artist  is  expected  to  make. 
And  the  better  he  is  as  an  artist, 
the  more  appetizing  his  picture 
will  look. 

I  am  afraid  Mr.  Gundlach  be- 
longs  with  the  old  guard  in  his 
unwillingness  to  use  any  new  de- 
vice    which     makes     advertising 
more  effective  in  selling  goods.    I 
had  a  dentist  like  that  once.     I 
had  a  bad  time  with  my  teeth,  and 
diffidently   suggested    the    advisa- 
bility of  having  some  X-ray  pic- 
tures made.    "All  right,"  said  the 
D.  D.  S.,  "I  can  have  those  fancy 
pictures  taken  for  you  just  as  well 
as  anybody,  and  charge  you  five 
or  ten  dollars  apiece  for  them,  but 
it  won't  do  you  any  good.    That's 
just  all  a  fad.    I've  been  a  dentist 
too  long   to  believe   in   all   those 
new  -  f  angled     notions."       So     I 
changed   my   dentist,   consulted  a 
pyorrhea  specialist,  and  had  five 
teeth  in  a  row  taken  out  (you  see 
it  was   five   out  of  every  five   in 
this  instance)    and  the  rest  were 
saved    by    thorough    and    drastic 
treatment,  and  my  general  health 
was   greatly    improved.     This    reac- 
tionary state  of  mind  is  just  as  fatal 
in  advertising  as  it  is  in  dentistry. 
Good    pictures    are    merely   another 
method   of   making   advertising   sell 
more  goods,  just  as  careful  market 
investigation,      wise      selection      of 
media   or  good   copy   are.     Because 
some   advertisers   abuse  pictures  or 
overplay  them,  or  sacrifice  selling  to 
art,  is  no  more  an  argument  against 
their   use   than   Mr.   Gundlach's   ex- 
treme position  on  the  right  wing. 

He  alludes  feelingly  to  mail  order 
copy.  Mr.  Gundlach  is  an  expert  on 
mail  order  copy.  "The  mail  order 
houses,"  he  says,  "can  present  ample 
evidence  in  cold  figures."  They  surely 
can.  Compare  a  mail  order  advertise- 
ment or  a  mail  order  catalog  of 
twenty  years  ago  with  one  of  today, 
[continued  on  page  84] 
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Millions  for  Installment  Financing 

1AST  week  newspapers  announced  the  formation  of 
/  the  American  Rediscount  Corporation,  with  a  cap- 
italization of  $31,500,000.  The  purpose  of  this  vast  or- 
ganization will  be  the  rediscounting  of  time-payment 
paper.  In  its  function  it  will  follow  the  lines  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  although  bearing  no  relation- 
ship to  that  organization.  Thus  it  should  act  as  a  gen- 
eral stabilizer  and  safeguard.  With  Lawrence  H.  Hen- 
dricks, controller  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York,  at  its  head,  and  with  Morgan  J.  O'Brien  of  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  as  chairman  of 
its  Advisory  Committee,  there  seems  little  doubt  but 
that  it  will  live  up  to  expectations. 

This  giant  corporation  will  undoubtedly  end  many  of 
the  existing  evils  of  installment  selling,  and  assuage, 
at  least  partially,  many  of  the  worst  fears  of  the 
calamity  howlers.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  looked  upon 
as  a  panacea  for  all  partial-payment  ills.  Its  greatest 
importance  at  the  moment  is  simply  this:  It  marks 
the  official  recognition  by  the  leading  financial  authori- 
ties of  the  fact  that  installment  selling  as  a  system  is 
here  to  stay  and  must  be  regarded  in  that  light  by  all 
those  concerned,  no  matter  what  may  be  their  personal 
opinions  of  its  advisability.  It  has  become  an  Ameri- 
can business  institution,  rather  than  the  temporary  fly- 
by-night  trend  as  which  many  of  the  conservatives  have 
persisted  in  regarding  it.  As  such  it  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  determining  future  sales  policies. 

$1,800  Farm  Income  Fquals 
$3,000  City  Income 

THE  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
recently  made  a  survey,  the  results  of  which  prove 
that  an  $1,800  cash  income  on  the  farm  is  as  good  as  a 
$3,000  income  in  the  city. 

A  study  of  the  living  expenses  of  2886  typical  farm 
families  in  several  widely  separated  States  was  made. 
It  was  found  that  these  expenses  averaged  about  $1,600 
per  family.  This  $1,600  included  $684  worth  of  goods 
raised  on  the  farm,  or  provided  by  the  farm,  such  as 
food,  fuel,  and  housing.  In  other  words,  about  two- 
fifths  of  the  expenses  of  each  farm  family  are  secured 
from  the  farm  in  the  form  of  goods.  To  pay  their 
expenses,  these  typical  farm  families  had  to  have  a  cash 
income  of  only  about  $900. 

This  is  a  fact  about  the  farm  market  that  is  steadily 
overlooked.  We  are  always  comparing  city  incomes  with 
farm  incomes,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter.  We 
forget  that  the  urban  family  with  an  income  of  $3,000, 
which  is  a  typical  city  income,  is  no  better  off  than  the 
farmer  whose  cash  income  is  only  three-fifths  of  that 
figure.  The  city  man's  income  is  gross.  From  it  must 
be  deducted  food,  rent,  fuel  and  other  items,  for  a 
large  part  of  which  the  farmer  does  not  have  to  make  a 
cash  outlay. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  inferred  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture's  figures  that  if  a  farmer  has  a  cash 
income  of  $1,800,  it  gives  him  the  same  buying  power 
that  the  city  man  has  with  a  $3,000  income.    With  his 


elemental  necessities  largely  provided  directly  from  the 
farm,  the  farmer's  family  can  use  most  of  its  cash 
income  to  buy  conveniences,  comforts,  and  luxuries. 

To  live  on  the  same  standard  as  the  farmer,  the  city 
family  must  have  an  income  that  is  two-thirds  larger 
than  that  of  the  farmer's. 

An  Unusual  Agency  Service 

A  NEWS  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  gave  Bruce  Barton,  of  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  credit  for  initiating  a  series 
of  conferences  among  certain  stockholders  of  the  Gen- 
eral Baking  Company,  W.  B.  Ward,  and  others,  which 
have  peacefully  terminated  litigation  that  had  hampered 
the  company  for  a  year  and  threatened  to  impair  its 
efficiency  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  1925  the  General  Baking 
Corporation  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
over  the  common  stock  of  the  General  Baking  Company. 
At  this  juncture  the  United  States  Government  stepped 
in,  alleging  that  the  General  Baking  Corporation,  the 
Ward  Food  Products  Company  and  other  affiliated  or- 
ganizations were  planning  to  violate  the  anti-trust 
laws.  The  companies  involved  accepted  a  "consent" 
decree,  thus  agreeing  to  the  Government's  prohibitions. 

Dissension  then  arose  among  the  stockholders.  Three 
different  suits  were  started.  Fortunately,  because  of 
Mr.  Barton's  enterprise,  these  suits  will  not  come  to 
trial.  A  good  will  destroying  legal  battle  has  been 
prevented  and  harmony  has  been  restored. 

The  incident  illustrates  how  many-sided  are  the  ser- 
vices of  the  well-equipped  advertising  agency.  In  get- 
ting these  litigants  to  settle  their  grievances  outside  of 
the  courts,  Mr.  Barton  has  rendered  a  service  of  in- 
calculable value  to  all  parties  concerned. 

Though  this  is  not  one  of  the  regular  functions  of  an 
advertising  agency,  just  the  same  it  is  in  a  fine  position 
to  perform  such  a  service.  Holding,  as  it  does,  a  pro- 
fessional relationship  with  its  clients,  it  not  only  enjoys 
their  confidence  but  it  also  possesses  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge about  their  business  that  ideally  equips  it  to  act 
as  an  intermediary  in  case  of  disputes. 

Newspaper  Week 

THE  week  of  Benjamin  Franklin's  birthday,  Janu- 
ary 17,  has  been  designated  as  Newspaper  Week. 
The  sponsors  of  the  "week"  state  as  its  aim  giving 
national  and  local  advertisers  a  better  conception  of  the 
constructive  work  the  newspapers  are  doing  in  the 
promotion  and  sale  of  advertised  commodities  both 
locally  and  nationally. 

It  strikes  us  that  of  all  the  "weeks"  in  the  past  year 
there  have  been  none  with  more  point  or  pertinency 
than  this  one.  The  newspapers  have  a  story  to  tell,  but 
ordinarily  the  majority  of  them,  with  the  exception  of 
the  journals  in  the  larger  cities  which  have  well-manned 
advertising  promotion  departments,  are  so  busy  serving 
the  news  six  or  seven  days  a  week  that  they  have  little 
time  to  stop  and  think  about  doing  an  educational  job 
on  their  own  account. 
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Introducing  the  Mustard  Club 

The  British  Mustard  Industry  Does  Something 
New  in  Association  Campaigns 

By  John  L.  Love 


GIVEN  a  product  in  universal 
demand,  enjoying  one  hundred 
per  cent  distribution,  and  an 
amalgamation  of  all  its  producers,  is 
advertising  necessary? 

That  summary  accurately  de- 
scribes the  problem  of  the  British 
mustard  industry,  whose  answer  to 
the  query  is  a  very  decided  "Aye!" 
For  generations  mustard  has  always 
been  widely  and  intensively  adver- 
tised in  the  British  Isles,  and  for  a 
long  time  it  has  been  a  cherished  in- 
stitution there.  During  the  War  an 
amalgamation  was  effected  of  the 
large  British  mustard  producers,  but 
the  elimination  of  competition  did 
not  lead  to  any  let-up  in  advertising. 
Rather,  it  intensified  it.  Everybody 
ate  mustard ;  but  only  with  beef.  Of 
recent  years  its  use  with  fish,  flesh 
and  fowl — and  in  the  bath — has  been 
persistently  taught,  with  the  result 
that  a  "saturated"  market  expanded 
wonderfully.  More  recently  the 
Mustard  Trust,  encouraged  by  the 
demonstrated  elasticity  of  its  mar- 
ket, has  successfully  widened  it  still 
further  with  a  most  unusual  adver- 
tising campaign  that  became  literally 
the  table  talk  of  the  British  Isles. 
The  campaign  began  on  hoardings, 
in  motor  buses,  in  large  space  and 
page  displays  in  newspapers  and 
magazines.  The  first  barrage  con- 
sisted of  teasers  shooting  the  mys- 
terious question,  in  large  black  let- 
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Join 
the 

Mustard 
Club! 


Opening  Day  of  ttie  Mustard  Club,  October  29//1      ^ 


ters:  "Have  You  Joined  the  Mustard 
Club?"  Following  came  an  urgent 
summons  in  quality  magazines  and 
elsewhere:  "Join  the  Mustard  Club!" 
Below  was  the  italicized  announce- 
ment :  "Opening  Day  of  the  Mustard 
Club,  October  29th."  Simultaneous- 
ly some  of  the  best-known  restaur- 
ants in  London  displayed  cards  with 
the  legend:  "This  is  a  branch  of  the 
Mustard  Club."  A  few  days  later 
newspapers  announced  the  formation 
of  the  club.  This  was  followed  by 
large    space    reports    of   a    fictitious 


OFFICERS    OF 
THE    MUSTARD   CLUB. 


court  case  in  which  the  directors  of 
the  club  were  charged  in  a  writ, 
issued  by  "Messrs.  Sausage  and 
Mash,"  of  undue  mystification,  the 
defendants  being  ordered  to  make 
public  announcement  of  their  inten- 
tions by  Oct.  29.  Accordingly,  on  or 
near  that  date  generous  displays  ex- 
plained the  mystery. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  the 
entire  series  was  of  a  semi-humorous 
nature,  or  that  the  copy  was  thickly 
interlarded  with  the  puns  and  near- 
puns  which  are  as  typically  English 
as  mustard  itself,  although — many 
of  them — hardly  so  pungent.  It  ap- 
peared that  "The  Mustard  Club 
(1926)  had  been  founded  by  one 
Baron  de  Beef,  of  Porterhouse  Col- 
lege, Cambridge."  According  to  the 
copy,  "It  is  a  Sporting  Club  because 
its  members  are  always  there  for 
the  meat."  (N.  B.  Joke  here! 
"Meat,"  in  sporting  parlance,  is  the 
quarry.)  "It  is  a  Political  Club  be- 
cause members  find  that  the  liberal 
use  of  Mustard  saves  labour  in  di- 
gestion and  is  conservative  of  health. 
It  is  a  Card  Club,  but  members  are 
only  allowed  to  play  for  small 
steaks."  (The  italics  are  ours — in- 
troduced to  guide  the  uninitiated  to 
the  subtle  British  humor.) 

For  its  motto  the  club  took  "Mus- 
tard Makyth  Methuselahs,"  and  its 
"rules"  provided  that  mustard  should 
be  eaten  "on  all  proper  occasions  to 
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promote  appetite  and  strengthen  di- 
gestion," and  used  in  the  bath  when 
"physically  exhausted  or  threatened 
with  a  cold";  that  each  member 
should  at  least  once  during  every 
meal  make  the  secret  sign  of  the 
club  by  placing  the  mustard  pot  six 
inches  from  his  neighbor's  plate; 
that  sandwiches  without  mustard 
should  be  repudiated  with  contumely ; 
that  members  should  insist  on  fresh- 
ly-made mustard  and  refuse  to  tip 
waiters  who  forget  it. 

The  objects  of  the  club  were  stated 
to  be  "To  enrol  all  Grumblers,  Cur- 
mudgeons, and  such  other  persons 
who,  by  omitting  the  use  of  mustard, 
have  suffered  in  their  digestions ; 
and  to  bring  such  persons  to  a  joy- 
ous frame  of  mind  and  healthy  habit 
of  body  by  the  liberal  use  of  mus- 
tard; to  encourage  the  use  of  mus- 
tard not  only  with  beef  and  bacon, 
but  to  show  how  it  improves  the 
flavour  of  mutton,  fish,  cheese  and 
macaroni ;  to  teach  the  younger  gen- 
eration that  the  true  foundation  of 
health  is  the  mustard  pot,  and  that 
its  regular  use  enables  one  to  'keep 
that  school-boy  digestion.'  " 

In  addition  to  the  president,  Baron 
de  Beef,  the  officers  of  the  club  were 
given  as  Miss  Di  Gester,  secretary; 
Lord  Bacon  (The  Rashers,  Cook- 
ham),   Signor  Spaghetti    (Parmesan 


AFTER   RUGGER 


A 

MUSTARD 

BATH 

Some  may  play  footer  and  some 
may  play  hockey,  but  the  real 
feeling  of  fitness  comes  from  the 
Mustjid  Bath  at  the  end  of  the 


Place),  Lady  Hearty  and  Master 
Mustard  (Eaton,  Bucks).  These  in- 
dividuals, forming  a  group  of  trade 
characters,  were  featured  in  each 
advertisement.  That  there  were 
more  than  ten  million  branches  of 
the  Mustard  Club — "in  fact, 
wherever  a  few  people  are  mustered 
together  at  dinner" — was  another 
point  made. 

These    opening    announcements 


were  quickly  followed  by  novel  ad- 
vertisements designed  to  keep  alive 
and  augment  the  interest  that  had 
been  created.  One  display  showed 
Baron  de  Beef,  accompanied  by  his 
executive,  reading  the  rules  of  the 
club  to  all  and  sundry.  One  hundred 
per  cent  English,  faultlessly  dressed 
— as  were  all  the  officers — debonair, 
genial  and  hearty,  the  Baron  appeal- 
ed as  a  thoroughly  typical  president 
of  a  social  club.  He  dominated  each 
of  the  series  which  dealt  with  "The 
Adventures  of  the  Mustard  Club." 
One  display  described  the  arrest  and 
trial  of  the  genial  president  on  the 
charge  of  ordering  "one  railway 
sandwich  and  refusing  to  pay  for 
same."  Pleading  that  "the  sand- 
wich contained  no  mustard  and  there- 
fore it  was  not  a  true  sandwich 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,"  the 
Baron  gets  away  with  it  without  a 
stain  on  his  character.  "An  Auc- 
tion at  the  Mustard  Club"  is  an- 
other topic  in  which  the  manifold 
merits  of  mustard  are  ingeniously 
played  up. 

Apart  from  brief  passing  mention 
of  mustard  as  a  tonic  for  the  tub, 
this  use  of  the  condiment  was  not 
stressed  in  the  Mustard  Club  series. 
Mustard  for  the  toilet  was  given  a 
campaign  of  its  own,  which  was  run 

[CONTINUED  ON    PAGE  88] 


Arrest  of  The  Baron  de  Beef 


"What  is  a  Sandwich?' 


The  Baron  de  Beef,  wh 
gave  the  M  ustard  Club,  Han 
Court  as  his  address,  wa 
charged  at  Bow  Street  thi 
morning  with  ordering  on 
Railway  Sandwich  (Eahibi 
14)  and  refusing  to  pay   to 


Ths.  Magistrate  (stcrnr,)  : 
"  What  have  you  to  say  in 


wichc 


,  the 


therefore  that 

t  was  not  a 

true  sandwich 

within  the 

meaning  of  th 

Act." 

At  this  stage  D 

Wyseman 

was  called  as  a  wi 

ness  for  the 

defence.    He  con 

tended  that 

ham,  the  materia 

contained 

in  the  sandwich,* 

asofa  fatty 

nature    and    needed   mustard 

for  ill  digestion. 

He  agreed 

with  the  defendi 

,t    that  his, 

the    defendant's 

act,    was    a 

proper   measure 

10    take    in 

safeguarding    t 

c     national 

digestion. 

The  Magistral 

here  called 

The  sand 
:d  no  mustard 
curt)  I  claim 

JOIN  THE   MUSTARD   CLUB! 


for  the  sandwich  (produced). 
He  said  he  would  not  follow 
judicial  precedent  and  ask 
"What  is  J  sandwich  .'"since 

[he  evidence   of  the  defei 


of 


bread  with  ham  bet. 


CI,  hill 


without  mustard, did  u. ./make 
a  true  sandwich.  He  dis- 
charged the  prisoner  without 
a  stain  on  his  character  (rktm 
fromllubodyo/theumri),*aA 
in  view  of  the  importrnce  of 
the  issue,  would  order  the 
papers  in  the  i 


the   Minister  of  Health. 
{Loud  find  fit  otouged  cliicn.) 


The  Reading  of  the  Rules 
at  the  Mustard  Club 


S,t*«  Spat 

Tilt?  Presided!   (Jltf  Baron  de  B 

"  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  A  lot 

the  Mustard  Club     Our  able  Secrc 


properly  i 


mow  how  good  grilled  herring   ; 

rdCltil,"  ViO,..,,,..  m,M  ,,.|,,rl..  hridgebefwecn 
''"I  r...  1. -.1,, .,,..„,  1,  |U,  ,,..  j;,  |(ni„.  no  <p-ed 
'      l*il        reisthi   Mustard  Club    l    Whoever  three 

■'■i         '  (....I    I..,,, I      1    V    .':.,.,      (I      . 

,,f    ""      M.l,l.lf,l    '    l'"l>        II"      ■-■"■"■.       '!        ' 

1  !■   >■  -<-...  t  t Lu- 

is a  branch  of  tl„-  Mustard  Club. 

■oi-drr  .    . 

les  of  the  Club  arc 


wed,  1ni1rn.il  disorder  doe 
Miss  I>i  Crster,  to  read  the  Rules  of  the  Mustard  Club 
*I.te    p<lsm°rd   oj    the  Mustard  Club  is  "  Pass 


RULES  of  the 
Mustard  Club 


the   Mustard,  plecu 
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Railway  Improvements  in  1927 
$750,000,000  to  $900,000,000 


THE  railways  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  will  probably  spend 
somewhere  between  $750,000,000  and 
$900,000,000  of  new  capital  for  equip- 
ment and  other  additions  and  improve- 
ments to  their  properties,  exclusive  of 
current  repairs  and  maintenance,  in 
1927.  This  conclusion  is  based  on 
studies  of  traffic,  statements  of  railway 
and  industrial  executives  in  letters  to 
the  Railway  Age  and  the  budgets  fur- 
nished by  27  representative  roads  with 
an  aggregate  of  nearly  90,000  miles  of 
lines. 

In  reaching  this  important  market  ef- 
fectively the  five  departmental  railway 
publications  that  comprise  the  Railway 
Service  Unit  can  aid  you  materially. 
They  select  the  railway  men  you  want 
to  reach — for  each  publication  is  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  interests  of  one 
of  the  five  branches  of  railwav  service. 


Our  Research  Department  ivill  gladly  cooperate  with  you 
in  determining  your  railway  market  and  the  particular 
railway  officers  who  influence  the  purchases  of  your  products. 
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What  Do  Advertisers  Want  to 
Know  about  Business  Papers? 

By  C.  F.  Beatty 

Chairman,  Business  Paper  Committee,  Association  of  National  Advertisers 


THE  action  of  The  Sherwin- 
Williams  Co.  in  referring  all 
publication  representatives  to 
its  advertising  agents  has  aroused  so 
much  comment  that  one  might  par- 
donably believe  some  Great  God  of 
Advertising  had  decreed  that  no  ad- 
vertiser might  listen  to  a  space  sales- 
man's story  henceforth  and  forever 
more. 

We  all  sympathize  with  Mr.  Lem- 
perly,  particularly  those  of  us  who 
use  much  business  paper  space. 
Perhaps  we  feel  that  calls  from  sell- 
ers of  space  interfere  with  the  work 
of     our     advertising     departments ; 


others  of  us  undoubtedly  feel  that  it 
is  part  of  our  department's  job  to 
interview  intelligent  callers.  No 
blanket  solution  to  the  problem  seems 
possible  as  long  as  we  are  what  we 
are.  May  I  venture  to  say  no  au- 
thoritative "technique"  can  be  devel- 
oped in  the  relation  between  space 
salesman  and  space  buyer  as  long  as 
they  remain  human  beings?  It  is  a 
matter  of  individual  relationships. 
A  number  of  advertising  problems 
are  involved  in  this  whole  subject, 
chief  of  which,  to  my  mind,  is  the 
increasing  cost  of  advertising.  In- 
terviewing multitudes  of  space  sell- 


ers is  part  of  the  cost  of  advertising ; 
so  is  forced  circulation.  Huge  ad- 
vertising sections  are  part  of  it. 
Unduly  multiplied  duplication  is  part 
of  it.  Super-advertising  and  the 
publishers'  anxiety  to  get  a  share  of 
the  manufacturer's  advertising  dol- 
lar have  contributed  their  share. 
Danger  flags  are  being  waved  here 
and  there ;  decreasing  returns  and 
increasing  expenses  are  causing 
alarm. 

What's  to  be  done  about  it?  Of 
course,  no  one  knows  what  can  be 
done  about  all  of  the  factors  which 
are    making    advertising    more    and 
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more  expensive  if  it  is  to  be  result- 
ful,  but  perhaps  there  are  some  small, 
simple  matters  where  savings  can  be 
effected,  where  both  publisher  and 
buyer  of  space  may  reduce  the  costs 
of  doing  business. 

Edward  Hall  once  figured  out  that 
each  space  salesman's  call  on  the 
Ralston  Purina  Co.  cost  between  five 
and  ten  dollars.  In  one  month  he 
had  sixty  solicitors  call  on  him.  As 
he  says,  it  was  an  off  month — no 
lists  being  made  up.  Multiply  that 
situation  by  thousands  and  it 
amounts  to  quite  a  tidy  sum.  That 
adds  to  publishing  costs  and  to  the 
cost  of  maintaining  an  advertising 
department. 

Now,  then,  what  can  the  publisher 
do  to  cut  down  this  selling  expense, 
to  help  us  advertisers  save  time — 
and  money — and  still  get  his  story 
across,  perhaps  in  more  compelling 
fashion?  Isn't  the  answer  to  be 
found  in  giving  the  buyer  the  infor- 
mation that  he  wants,  quickly,  and 
in  convenient  and  authentic  form? 
The  real  space  salesman  who  brings 
something  constructive  will  maintain 


•American  Stove  Co..  Bausch  &  Lomb 
Optical  Co..  Brown  Shoe  Co..  Inc.,  Carnegie 
Steel  Co.,  Crane  Co.,  Hercules  Powder  Co., 
Johnson  &  Johnson,  National  Lamp  Works 
of  General  Electric  Co.,  New  England  Con- 
fectionery Co.,  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New 
Jersey.  Statler  Hotels  Co.,  Inc..  The  White 
Co.,  Western  Electric  Co.,  Armstrong  Cork 
Co..  Rand  Kardex  Bureau,  Inc.,  California 
Packing  Corp..  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co. 
(Patton-Pitcairn  Div.),  The  Vick  Chemical 
Co.,  Baker-Vawter  Co.,  The  H.  J.  Heinz 
Co..  The  Coleman  Lamp  and  Stove  Co., 
The  Philip  Carey  Co.,  National  Lead  Co., 
The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co..  The  Wahl  Co., 
St  rath  more  Paper  Co.,  Gravbar  Electric 
Co.,  Ault  &  Wiborg,  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co. 


his  place,  "alibi  calls"  will  lessen,  and 
more  qualitative  salesmanship  will 
develop. 

What  does  the  advertiser  want  to 
know?  This  article  is  concerned 
only  with  what  the  advertiser  wants 
to  know  about  business  papers. 

A  few  years  ago,  two  large  users 
of  business  paper  space,  Western 
Electric  Co.  and  General  Electric 
Co.,  developed  a  form  which  they  re- 
quired space  sellers  to  fill  out  before 
lengthy  interviews  were  granted. 
These  forms,  the  size  of  the  familiar 
A.  B.  C.  reports,  provided  spaces  for 
such  information  about  quantitative 
circulation  as  was  expected  where  no 
A.  B.  C.  report  could  be  furnished 
by  the  solicitor,  and  spaces  for  rate 
information.  In  addition  there  were 
some  questions  to  be  answered  on  the 
qualitative  side  of  circulation. 
Strangely  enough,  no  publication 
grasped  the  opportunity  to  present 
its  story  in  this  fashion  to  prospec- 
tive advertisers. 

WITHIN  the  last  year  thirty 
good-sized  users*  of  business 
paper  space  were  approached  on  the 
subject  of  saving  time  in  interview- 
ing salesmen  through  the  medium  of 
such  reports  as  had  been  developed 
by  the  two  companies  mentioned.  In 
many  cases  the  idea  seemed  to  be 
new.  Only  two  advertisers  displayed 
no  interest,  believing  that  every 
salesman  of  space  should  have  all  the 
time  he  wished,  as  often  as  he 
wished,    to    discuss    his    publication. 


In  most  cases  other  questions  than 
those  embodied  in  the  existent  re- 
ports suggested  themselves.  In  some 
cases  particular  questions  concerned 
with  the  special  requirements  of  in- 
dividual businesses  were  asked. 
These  last  were  not  considered  in 
tabulating  replies,  but  all  questions 
whose  answers  might  conceivably 
have  an  interest  broad  enough  to 
apply  to  the  needs  of  business  paper 
users  in  general  were  recorded.  The 
possibility  of  having  for  considera- 
tion and  filing  the  essential  facts  re- 
garding all  publications — and  having 
them  in  black  and  white — made  an 
instant  appeal.  Space  sellers  can  be 
sure  that  advertisers  want  informa- 
tion in  this  form. 

Lynn  Ellis,  commenting  on  The 
Sherwin-Williams'  policy,  had  some 
pertinent  suggestions  to  make  in 
Advertising  &  Selling  of  Dec.  1. 
Here  they  are,  and  they  apply  to 
business  papers  as  well  as  to  others : 

1.  Tell  the  publishing  world  to  adopt  a 
standard  physical  form  and  a  standard 
topical  outline  for  those  essential  facts 
about  a  publication  and  its  market  which 
are  not  covered  by  A.  B.  C.  reports  and  the 
standard   rate  card. 

2.  File  these  reports  as  religiously  as  the 
architect  files  building  material  literature 
which  conforms  to  the  A.  I.  A.  standards 
in  form  and  Indexing. 

3.  Don't  let  publication  representatives 
waste  their  time  and  yours  merely  repeat- 
ing "dope"  that  should  be  in  print  and  on 
file. 

4.  Confine  personal  presentations  of  solici- 
tors to  one  of  two  classes : 

(a)  In  season,  concrete  and  well  orga- 
nized presentations  showing  the  specific 
application  of  given  mediums  to  current 
problems  previously  outlined,  preferably  by 
the  agency. 

(b)  Out  of  season,  equally  well  organized, 
once-and-for-all  presentations  of  publica- 
tion history,  aims  and  excuse  for  existence. 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  82] 


[FORM    CONTINUED   FROM    PRECEDING   PAGE] 


16.  What  is  the  present  paid  circulation  in  each  of  the 
geographical  divisions  below  and  what  is  the  limit 
obtainable  for  this  periodical  in  each?  (Give  this 
data  as  completely  and  accurately  as  records  of  this 
periodical  will  permit.  By  "limit"  is  meant  the 
publisher's  estimate  of  the  total  desirable  sub- 
scribers naturally  present  in  the  field) 

[For  lack  of  space  the  table  that  follows  has  been 
omitted.  It  is  divided  into  the  major  geographical  divisions 
of  the  United  States  and  then  sub-divided  bv  States.  The 
headings  of  the  columns  to  be  filled  in  are  "Actual"  and 
"Limit";  members  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  are 
instructed  to  attach  in  addition  a  copy  of  the  latest  A.  B.  C. 
Report- — Editor.] 

17.  Do  you  maintain  as  a  part  of  your  own  organization 
a  Service  Department  to  prepare  advertising? 

18.  What  charge,  if  any,  is  made  for  this  service? 

19.  What  is  the  percentage  of  renewal  of  advertisers 

for  one  year? two  years? five  years? 

ten  years  ? 

20.  What  advertising  do  you  carry  on  products  similar 
to  ours? 

21.  What  evidence  have  you  that  the  publication  is 
actually  read  by  the  types  of  people  the  advertiser 
wishes  to  reach  ? 

22.  Subscription  price:  Annual? Single  copy? 

Lowest  special? 


23.  What  is  your  average  total  circulation  per  issue  for 
the  past  year  ? 

24.  What  percentage  of  this  total  circulation  is: 

1st — Full  price  annual  subscriptions  without 
premiums? ', 

2nd — -Reduced  rate  subscriptions  without  pre- 
miums?  % 

3rd — Paid  subscriptions  with  premiums? % 

4th — Pair  newsstand  ? % 

5th — Complimentary  and  otherwise  free? % 

25.  In  the  event  of  the  advertiser  making  an  advertis- 
ing contract  with  this  periodical  will  its  publisher 
agree  to  furnish  advertiser  with  reports  of  annual 
examinations  of  circulation  records  by  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  or  by  other  approved  auditor 

according  to  acceptable  standards? If  not, 

what    form    of   proof   of   circulation    will    be    fur- 
nished ?    

Signed 

(Business  Manager) 

(Publisher) 

( Periodical) 

Date      
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Iowa  Folks  Like  It/ 

One  hundred  and  ninety  thousand 
Iowans  call  The  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune  "my  newspaper."  They  like  the 
way  it  covers  the  news  of  the  world  and 
their  home  state,  its  metropolitan  fea- 
tures and  picture  service. 


"I  sell  automobiles,  and  find  the  road  infor- 
mation in  The  Register  valuable.  I  like  it 
because  I  can  read  all  the  news  at  the 
breakfast  table.  I  think  your  sports  sec- 
tion is  the  best  of  any  daily  newspaper  pub- 
lished." —  F.  B.  McTigue,  Emmetsburg, 
Iowa. 


"From  a  business  standpoint  I  like 
your  morning  paper  because  of  the 
movie  reviews  which  I  am  able  to 
read  before  I  buy  films  for  my  house. 
I  like  the  news  from  all  points  of  the 
State  and  the  world.  My  son  can't  get 
along  without  the  comics." — Wayne 
B.  Franke,  Manager  Strant  Theater, 
Humboldt,  Iowa. 


"I  think  your  newspaper 
a  good,  clean  one  for  the 
home.  I  am  especially 
interested  in  your  farm 
pages,  a  feature  which 
no  other  newspaper  in 
this  territory  contains." 
— R.  T.  Jones,  Rolfe, 
Iowa. 


"I  have  been  a  reader  of 
your  newspaper  for  15 
years  and  have  never 
found  any  newspaper  that 
would  serve  my  family  as 
well.  It  is  certainly  the 
newspaper  Iowa  depends 
upon." — M.  A.  Griffith, 
Runnells,  Iowa. 
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A  Thirteen  Year  Old  Boy  Looks 
at  Advertising 

By  Richard  Y.  Giles 


reversible 


OH,  Skinn-ay!  I've 
brought  my  new 
Hole  Dupp  Arch 
Support!  Isn't  it  a  'jim- 
dandy'?  Note  the  finely 
plated  disectional  mid- 
riff!" 

This  is  what  stares  out 
at  me  from  the  advertis- 
ing sections  of  the  boys' 
magazines.  And  someone 
receives  part  of  his 
monthly  stipend  for  pro- 
ducing that!  Fancy 
something  like  this  in 
your  own  adult  maga- 
zine: 

"Oh,   Mr.   Jones!     Just 
look  at  my  wonderful  new 
cigar  lighter.     Why,  just 
see     how    the    patented 
gadget  holds  the  fire!" 

But  boys  do  talk  that  way?  No 
more  than  you.  At  least,  not  about 
a  new  hair  groom  or  a  tie-clip.  Re- 
cently "Biles,"  "Pivot,"  and  "Pop" 
Morgan,  three  friends  of  mine, 
started  saying,  "Oh,  Skinn-ay!  I've 
brought  my  new  sleeve  garters!" 
This  has  become  a  byword  among 
the  more  humorous — and  therefore 
more-to-be-envied — circles  near  my 
home.  I  should  like  to  see  some  fel- 
low's face  who  has  written  one  of 
those  advertisements  if  he  could  hear 
the  subtle  sarcasm  that  can  be  put 
into  such  an  announcement  by  a  real 
boy. 

"Skinn-ay,"  "Chick,"  "Tug"— all 
husky,  healthy  boys,  perhaps,  but 
certainly  they  wax  a  little  bit  too 
dumbly  enthusiastic  when  it  comes 
to  talking  about  their  new  apparel. 

This  fake  enthusiasm  is  the  cause 

of  my  loathing  the  B Sweater 

advertisements.    Here  is  part  of  one 
from  the  December  American  Boy: 

(Scene:  two  boys  by  a  Christmas 
tree.) 

"Jiminy,  Bill,  that  sure  is  a  won- 
derfully fine  sweater!" 

"You  bet !    It's  the  best  Christmas 

present  I  got  this  year.    It's  a  B . 

Wool.    Feel  of  it.    All  wearing  parts 
are  reinforced!     Did  you  get  one?" 

"No,  but  I'm  goin'  to.     Dad  gave 


me  this  B ■  Sports  Coat  last  year 

to  wear  to  school.  It's  as  good  as 
new.  But  I've  got  to  have  a  heavy 
sweater,  too." 

This  kind  of  advertising  certainly 
repels  me.  It  leers  up  like  a  per- 
sonal insult.  Perhaps  it's  because 
of  the  second  boy's  saying  "All  wear- 
ing parts  are  reinforced."  Perhaps 
it's  partly  that  frightful  slang.  I 
don't  quite  understand  what  the 
whole  cause  is.    But  it's  there. 

And  another  thing.  "Skinny," 
"Chick"  and  "Tug'  may  be  really 
delightful  nicknames  for  boys — but 
in  all  my  life  of  thirteen  years,  never 
have  I  heard  of  more  than  one 
"Skinny,"  and  no  "Chicks"  or 
"Tugs."  I  think  that  these  names 
must  be  relics  of  a  bygone  genera- 
tion. 

SPEAKING  of  these  relics,  the 
advertiser  is  not  usually  all  there 
when  it  comes  to  the  present-day  in- 
terjections. Most  of  those  used  by 
the  advertiser  now  were  used  by 
some  wise  prophet  of  Noah's  day 
when  he  reflected  on  the  bountiful 
harvest  soon  to  be  gathered  by  the 
members  of  the  finny  tribe.  "Jim- 
iny!" "Boy!"  and  "Gee!"  occurred 
in  seven  different  ads  in  a  single 
issue  of  a  boys'  magazine.  Aged  in 
the  wood!  I  expect  to  see  "Banana 
oil!"  and  "Ain't  it  the  bee's  knees?" 


old  as  they  are,  used  in 
the  boys'  magazines  when 
I  am  a  hoary-haired  pat- 
riarch— certainly  not  be- 
fore. 

Don't  talk  to  a  boy  of 
this  day  as  you  did  to  the 
boys  of  your  own.  Boys' 
tastes  have  changed  a 
great  deal ;  for  better 
or  for  worse.  Look  at 
lead  soldiers.  Sure,  little 
boys  still  play  with  them. 
But  most  boys  prefer 
constructional  toys  such 
as  Erector,  Meccano,  and 
Lincoln  Logs,  or  dynamos 
and  radios.  Possibly 
games  twenty  years  from 
now  will  be  entitled  "Play- 
ing Wall  Street"  or  "Running  the 
Land  Boom." 

Then  take  reading.  My  fathei'  as- 
sures me  that  practically  all  the  boys 
of  his  day  read  Alger  and  such 
authors.  Now  we  read  a  far  dif- 
ferent type  of  books,  of  which  I 
might  pick  "Beau  Geste"  as  a  good 
example. 

All  right.  And  now  more  about 
old  slang.  I  saw  in  a  recent  shoe 
advertisement  a  picture  of  a  fellow 
out  with  a  girl.  He  was  buying 
tickets  at  a  dance  and  overhead  was 
this  legend: 

"All  dressed  up  and  someplace  to 
go!" 

Now  that,  to  use  a  neat  phrase  I 
saw  recently,  was  invented  even  be- 
fore Wills  started  to  challenge 
Dempsey. 

In  the  center  of  a  bicycle  adver- 
tisement I  noted  this  choice  little 
item: 

"BOYS— The  1927  models  are 
'hummers,'  the  best  we've  ever  made, 
etc.,  etc." 

This  "BOYS!  do  this"  and 
"BOYS!  do  that"  is  terrible.  Why 
shout  "BOYS!"?  Or  yell  "FEL- 
LOWS !"?  If,  upon  settling  down  to 
write  an  ad  in  a  boys'  magazine  you 
write  to  a  lot  of  poor  little  kids 
who  have  to  wait  from  five  to  ten 
years  before  they  can  even  vote, 
your  statements  will  seem  to  lack 
[continued  on  page  54] 
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TRUE   TALK 

by  a  prominent  Ohio  merchant, 
to  the  Association  of  Js[ational  Advertisers 


"If  the  manufacturer  wants  the  retailer 
to  get  behind  his  advertising,  his  first  care 
must  he  to  sell  the  dealer  on  his  goods" 

T^pte:  The  department  store  is  purchasing  agent 
for  its  community,  and  always  looks  on  itself 
as  such.  When  the  store  gets  its  consignment 
of  handbags,  hats  or  whatever — that  merchan' 
dise  belongs  to  the  store,  has  the  store's  own 
background  of  prestige  and  shares  the  benefits 
of  the  store's  investment  in  publicity.  If  the 
manufacturer  advertises  to  the  consumer,  so 
much  the  better — the  merchant  welcomes  con- 
structive cooperation  of  every  kind.  But  such 
work  is  and  must  be  a  secondary  job,  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  progress  of  goods  on 
their  long  trip  to  the  point  of  final  sale. 

Help  yourself!  If  advertising  can  be  of 
service,  use  it,  but  use  the  kind  that  works  on 
the  key  figure  in  your  success — tell  and  sell 
the  merchant  and  he'll  tell  and  sell  the  millions. 

The   |h  conomist  Group 

DRY  GOODS 
ECONOMIST 

DRY  GOODS  REPORTER    —    DRYGOODSMAN 


The  most  effective,  most  economical  way  to  reach 
and  influence  dry  goods  and  department  stores 
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particular  interest  to  industrial  advertisers.  Other  articles 
that  apply  to  both  industry-to-industry  and  manufacturer- 
to-consumer  marketing  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  issue. 
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AT  the  December 
meeting  of  the 
-Eastern  Indus- 
trial Advertisers  the 
following  were  nomi- 
nated as  officers  and 
directors  for  1927. 
They  have  all  been 
elected  by  a  letter  ballot. 

For  President:  W.  J.  Chandler. 
Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Allen- 
town,  Pa. 

For  Vice-President  :  R.  B.  Cook. 
David  Lupton's  Sons  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia. 

For  Secretary  :  F.  C.  Weber, 
Keasby  &  Mattison.  Ambler,  Pa. 

For  Treasurer  :  S.  E.  Linderman, 
United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  & 
Foundry  Co.,  Burlington,  N.  J. 

For  Directors  —  Nine :  N.  S. 
Greensfelder,  Hercules  Powder  Co., 
Wilmington,  Del.  ;  R.  D.  Black, 
Black  &  Decker,  Towson,  lid.  ;  Jo- 
seph Rhoads,  J.  E.  Rhoads  &  Sons, 
Philadelphia ;  Ellis  E.  Brown. 
Brown  Engineering  Co.,  Reading. 
Pa.  ;  Herman  Kimble,  Kimble  Glass 
Co.,  Vineland,  N.  J.  ;  R.  B.  Savin, 
S.  S.  White  Denial  Mfg.  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia ;  C.  D!  Simon.  Aitkin-Kynett 
('....  1516  Chestnut  Street.  Philadel- 
phia: S.  H.  Yorks,  Bethlehem  Steel 
Co.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  R.  F.  Beard, 
McGraw-Hill   Co.,    Philadelphia. 

For  Program  Committee:  D.  J. 
Benoliel,  International  Chemical 
Co.,  Philadelphia;  J.  M.  Combs, 
American  Engineering  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia; E.  F.  Carlev,  DuPont 
DeNemours  &  Co..  Wilmington,  Del. 

For  Membership  Committee  :  Anson  B. 
Harvey,  J.  E.  Rhoads  &  Sons,  Phila- 
delphia;  R.  F.  Beard.  McGraw-Hill  Co., 
Philadelphia;  A.  M.  Robinson,  I.  i;  Hull 
Philadelphia. 

Salesmen  and  the  Motion  Picture 

By  J.  H.   Gregory 

Publicity  Manager,  Barber-Greene  Co. 

MOTIOM        •    *■                                       j  wv"     uuo/      ''O     ace     0.1111.           ueiuic     vjruuiu  Sl&t:,    iliLlluugll    wtr    nave    oomc    \ji\i    pun 

UllUIN    pictures  are  used  by  such  left  the  office  he  was  careful  to  explain  which  we  keep  on  hand  for  use  at  con 

a  comparatively  small  number  of  that  the   machine  could   be   started  by  ventions  where  we  cannot  use  our  Bell 

manulacturers,   that   their   novelty  en-  pressing  the  button;   and  the  prospect  &  Howell  projectors.     We  consider  the 

aDies    a    salesman    to    gain    interviews  could  not  resist  pressing  it.     What  he  saving  and  convenience  of  the  smaller 

muen   more   quickly   than   he   normally  saw  was  so  interesting  that  when  Gould  size  film  is   worth  many  times  our  in- 

s   assuming   that   he    ii3  returned    a    complete   and    satisfactory  ability  to  show  the  latest  films  at  every 


tic  about  motion  pictures  as  are  the 
beginners.  Joe  Gurney,  our  district 
manager  in  Pittsburgh,  says  the 
"movies"  are  the  best  sales  help  we 
have  ever  given  his  office.  Clifford 
Gould,  our  Detroit  manager,  tells  how 
he  set  the  machine  up  in  a  prospect's 
office  and  then  left  to  make  another 
call.  At  first  this  prospect  had  been 
"too  busy  to   see  him."     Before  Gould 


and    our    two    travel- 
ing     assistant     sales 
managers   each   carry 
one.       The    rest     are 
owned   by   the   manu- 
facturers' agents  who 
represent  us.    Agents 
and      branch      offices 
are  charged  one-half  the  cost  of 
printing  the  films,  on  the  theory 
that  unless  they  are  sufficiently 
interested  to  pay  about  $15  for 
a  reel  of  400  feet  they  will  not 
use   it.      We   stand   all   the    ex- 
pense  of   making   the   negative. 
The    charge    we    make    on    the 
prints    prevents    indiscriminate 
distribution. 

We  have  one  camera  which 
uses  the  16  millimeter  film.  This 
is  usually  kept  at  the  home 
office  for  the  use  of  the  adver- 
tising manager  and  others. 
Sometimes  it  is  shipped  to 
branch  offices  and  to  service 
men.  Occasionally  the  pictures 
they  take  are  very  satisfactory, 
and  they  have  never  failed  to 
get  something  that  is  worth 
while.  Of  course,  there  is  a 
knack  about  the  photography, 
and  after  one  has  had  some 
experience  he  can  do  better  than 
on  his  first  trial. 

When  a  new  film  is  ready  it 
is  announced  in  our  house  magazine. 
All  interested  are  allowed  to  order  a 
print  on  trial. 

If  they  like  it  they  keep  it,  paying 
half  the  cost  of  printing.  Otherwise 
the  film  is  returned. 

Two  years  ago  when  we  standardized 
on  16  millimeter  films  we  practically 
discontinued  the  use  of  our  standard 
size,  although  we  have  some  old  prints 


equipped  with  a  portable  outfit  that  en 
ables  him  to  take  his  whole  show  into 
the  prospect's  office. 

More  important  than  the  novelty 
feature,  however,  is  the  educational 
value.  With  motion  pictures  the  pros- 
pect is  conducted  into  the  plants  and 
onto  the  jobs  of  competitors,  or  is 
shown  the  machine  the  salesman  is 
trying  to  sell,  in  action  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  working  under  varying 
conditions.  In  a  few  minutes  the  con- 
sumer can  see  things  that  would  other- 
wise require  days  or  weeks. 

Motion  pictures  can  also  be  used  to 
educate    the    internal    organization    on 


interview  was  accorded  him. 

Recently  E.  H.  Cooper,  a  veteran 
salesman,  opened  a  Barber-Greene 
branch  office  in  Kansas  City.  He  de- 
clared that  the  movies  only  gave  the 
prospect  another  good  excuse  for  mak- 
ing objections.  On  the  job  in  Kansas 
City  he  saw  opportunities  for  selling 
many  types  of  Barber-Greene  equip- 
ment that  our  previous  representatives, 
not  being  Barber-Greene  trained  men, 
had  not  considered.  Cooper  found  it 
impossible  to  talk  satisfactorily  with 
his  prospects  because  there  were  no  ma- 
chines near  at  hand  of  the  type  he  was 
trying   to   sell.     At   this   juncture   our 


convention.     The  salesmen  are  glad  to 
carry  our  small  size  projector. 

George  H.  Corey 
A    Hasty    Perusal 


the  ^  work    of    machines    in    the    field,     home    office    representative    judiciously 


thereby  stimulating  a  pride  in  crafts 
manship.  After  it  is  observed  in  ac 
tion,  a  machine  ceases  to  be  a  combina 
tion  of  bars  and  bolts  to  be  used  for 
some  unknown  purpose.  So  in  all  Bar- 
ber-Greene offices  and  in  the  offices  of 


left  a  motion  picture  outfit  with  Cooper. 
With  the  aid  of  the  pictures,  first  inter- 
views, then  sales  were  obtained.  Now 
Cooper  carries  the  movie  outfit  with 
him  in  his  car  wherever  he  goes. 

We  use  Bell  &  Howell  equipment  ex- 


B', 


most  of   our   sales   agents   there   is   at  clusively;   our   present   supply  consists 

least  one  Bell  &  Howell  projector  and  of  35  projectors  and  one  camera.   There 

ffl  °i  Berber-Greene  films.  is    a    projector    in    each    of    our    eight 

1  nnd  veteran  salesmen  as  enthusias-  branch  offices ;  one  we  keep  at  Aurora 


>ORN     in 
►  New  York, 
15th     Street 
and    9th    Ave- 
nue,  the   sum- 
mer  after  the 
great   blizzard 
of     '88.     Kept 
the     brewery 
opposite  W.  A. 
Wolff's    birth- 
place   going 
for       several 
years   thereaf- 
ter.       Atroci- 
ously   miseducated    in    New    York    and 
Brooklyn     schools,     have    devoted    the 
best  years  of  my  life  toward  attempt  to 
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The  Press  Is  Publishing 
More  Radio  Lineage 
ThanAllOtherCleveland 
Newspapers 


In  the  first  11  months  of  1926  The 
Press  published — ■ 

More  local  radio  lineage  than  The 
Daily  News,  Daily  Plain  Dealer  and 
Sunday  Xews  combined — 

More  national  radio  lineage  than  the 
Daily  News,  Daily  Plain  Dealer  and 
Sunday  News  combined — 

More  total  radio  lineage  than  the  Daily 
and  Sunday  News  combined;  more 
than  the  Daily  News,  Daily  Plain 
Dealer  and  Sunday  News  combined, 
39,000  lines  more  than  the  Sunday 
Plain  Dealer. 

The  Press  gained  more  than  85,000 
lines  of  radio  advertising,  while  all 
other  Cleveland  morning,  evening  and 
Sunday  newspapers  lost  8,008  lines. 

The  Press  gained  more  local  —  more 
national — and  more  total  radio  adver- 
tising than  all  other  Cleveland  news- 
papers COMBINED. 


Local 
f^ADIO 
Lineage 
( II  months  1926) 


%Press 

is  the 
First 

Mvem'm^ 
Buy  in 
Cleveland 


189.281     14.088      1/3869      95.939    17259 


The  Press  Leads 
The  Daily  Plain  Dealer  by.  .    175,193  lines 

The  Daily  News  by 75,412  lines 

The  Sunday  Plain  Dealer  by .      93,342  lines 
The  Sunday  News  by .    172,022  lines 


Truly  a  Great  Newspaper  I 


The  Cleveland  Press 


NATIONAL     REPRESENTATIVES: 

250  Park  Avenue,   New  York  City 

DETROIT  SAN  FRANCISCO 

FIRST       IN       CLEVELAND 


w> 


ALLIED     NEWSPAPERS.    INC. 
410  N.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago 
SEATTLE  LOS  ANGELES 


LARGEST       IN       OHIO 
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repair  damages.  Expect  to  report 
progress  about  age  60. 

At  tender  age  of  21  I  acquired  a  D, 
L.  &  W.  timetable  and  started  traveling 
— Scranton  and  Buffalo.  Switched  to 
New  York  Central,  landed  in  Chicago. 
Discovered  the  Nickel  Plate  and  even- 
tually landed  in  Cleveland.  Decided  to 
remain.  Still  here,  as  advertising  man- 
ager, The  Cleveland  Twist  Drill  Com- 
pany. 

Last  spring  the  Industrial  Advertis- 
ers Division  of  the  Cleveland  Advertis- 
ing Club,  albeit  with  many  misgivings, 
elected  me  president  for  the  1926-1927 
term.  The  Lord  knows  what  they'll  do 
next  May,  but  I  have  my  suspicions. 

Being  president  of  I.  A.  D.,  Mr. 
Wolff  just  naturally  had  to  ask  me  to 
serve  as  General  Chairman  of  the  1927 
N.  I.  A.  A.  Convention.  How  could  he 
help  it — hadn't  we  invited  the  bunch 
to  come  to  Cleveland? 

Deponent  admits  possession  of  one 
marriage  certificate,  one  charming,  and 
expensive  accessory  thereof;  two  coal 
black  cats  of  assorted  sex;  one  vicious- 
looking,  but  soft-eyed,  English  bulldog; 
one  canary;  14  briar  pipes  in  good  con- 
dition, though  ripe;  87  fancy  tropical 
fish,  some  ditto;  one  large  flower  gar- 
den; one  bird  bath;  and  one  healthy 
thirst. 

Our   Domestic    and    Foreign 
Business  in  1926 


By  George  M.  Verity 

President.    American    Rolling    Mill    Co. 

In  looking  over  the  general  business 
situation  one  finds  commerce,  industry 
and  finance  soundly  entrenched  and 
moving  forward  steadily,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  weekly  car  loadings. 

The  line  of  business  is  always  a 
curved  line  as  viewed  by  months,  but  it 
works  steadily  upward  in  every  period 
of  at  least  two  years. 

There  is  certainly  nothing  now  in 
evidence  to  check  the  forward  move- 
ment of  business  as  a  whole  during 
1927. 


By  Julius  Klein 

Director  U.  S.  Bureau  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce 

Taking  it  altogether,  therefore,  our 
foreign  trade  in  1926  was  highly  satis- 
factory. The  statistics  show  clearly 
the  further  strengthening  of  our  posi- 
tion in  world  markets  for  manufactured 
goods,  and  the  high  general  prosperity 
of  the  country  as  reflected  in  increased 
imports.  The  only  weak  spot  in  the 
situation  is  the  relatively  low  price  of 
some  of  our  major  agricultural  exports. 


A  departure  from  the  usual  cover 
format  of  catalogs  has  been  made  in 
a  booklet,  entitled  "Excelsior  Fences," 
recently  published  by  the  Wickwire 
Spencer   Steel   Company. 

The  method  of  regular  book  publish- 
ers in  producing  novels  and  other  work 
has  been  applied.  The  cover  proper, 
in  this  case  a  heavy  golden-rod  stock, 
has  a  simple  blue  pasted  label.  Out- 
side of  this,  however,  is  a  regular  book- 
jacket;  a  gay,  effective,  four-color 
Benday  picture,  showing  a  house  set  in 
a  clump  of  trees  and  enclosed  in  an  Ex- 
celsior wire  fence.  The  picture  is 
treated  in  poster  style.  No  effort  is 
made  to  show  the  product  realistically, 
and  not  even  the  Wickwire  Company's 
name  appears  on  the  jacket. 

This  format  was  decided  upon  for 
the  same  reason  book  publishers  make 
use  of  it — to  sell  the  catalog  at  first 
glance. 

Muir  Addresses  Penn.   Students 

The  Principles  of  Marketing  to  In- 
dustry was  discussed  by  Malcolm  Muir, 
vice-president  and  director  of  sales  of 
the  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company, 
before  the  students  of  advertising  and 
merchandising  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  on  Monday,  Jan.  3.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Eastern  Industrial  Adver- 
tisers Association  also  attended  this 
meeting. 

The  address  of  Mr.  Muir  opened  a 
special  two  weeks  program  on  Indus- 
trial Marketing,  being  conducted  by  the 
Wharton  School  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  special  course  cov- 
ers both  the  fundamentals  of  Industrial 
Marketing  as  distinguished  from  pri- 
vate Consumer  Marketing,  and  also  the 
practical  development  of  marketing 
plans  for  industrial  products.  This 
is  supplemented  by  special  field 
work  under  direction  of  members  of  the 
Eastern  Industrial  Advertisers  Associ- 
ation. In  this  work  the  students  will 
visit  actual  industrial  plants  to  study 
industrial  buying  on  the  ground. 

Perry     Lectures     on     Industrial 
Advertising 

Sherman  Perry,  of  the  American 
Rolling  Mill  Company  appeared  at  the 
School  of  Commerce,  Ohio  University, 
Athens,  Ohio,  on  December  13  and   14 


for  a  series  of  three  talks  on  industrial 
advertising  and  marketing  through  the 
cooperation  of  Mr.  Ezra  Clark,  chair- 
man of  the  College  Relations  Commit- 
tee of  the  National  Industrial  Advertis- 
ers Association,  and  Professor  Karl  D. 
Reyer,  who  has  charge  of  the  adver- 
tising work  at  that  university.  His 
three  addresses  were:  1.  "Using  Trade 
Papers  to  Secure  Dealer  and  Manufac- 
turer Cooperation."  2.  "Letter  Writ- 
ing as  a  Factor  in  Industrial  Market- 
ing." 3.  "Building  Consumer  Accept- 
ance to  National  Advertising." 

In  addition  to  these  lectures,  Mr. 
Perry  conducted  a  question  and  answer 
hour  with  an  advanced  class  in  market- 
ing, and  he  talked  to  both  the  Kiwanis 
and  Rotary  Clubs  on  "Incidents  in 
Industry." 

•      •      • 

Ohio  Takes  the  Lead 

With  the  formation  of  the  Cincinnati 
Association  of  Industrial  Advertisers 
on  Dec.  18,  Ohio  becomes  the  first  State 
to  have  within  its  borders  more  than 
one  organized  chapter  of  the  National 
Industrial  Advertisers  Association. 
Other  groups  are  functioning  in  the  fol- 
lowing cities:  Cleveland,  New  York 
City,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Philadelphia, 
Detroit  and  St.  Louis. 

The  Cincinnati  Association  starts 
with  thirty-five  members,  and  judging 
from  the  spirit  exhibited  at  the  organi- 
zation meeting,  promises  to  become  one 
of  the  most  active  members. 

The  following  officers  were  elected : 
President,  E.  L.  Becker,  director  of 
publicity,  The  Newport  Rolling  Mill 
Co.;  vice-president,  F.  H.  Heitkamp, 
Cincinnati  Milling  Machine  Co.;  secre- 
tary-treasurer, F.  H.  Berling,  The 
Lunkenheimer  Company. 


Read  Mr.  Beatty's  Article 

THE  article  by  C.  F.  Beatty, 
advertising  manager,  Neiv 
Jersey  Zinc  Company,  which 
starts  on  page  34  of  this  issue, 
is  one  ivhich  every  industrial 
advertising  manager  should 
read  very  carefully. 

As  chairman  of  the  Business 
Papers  Committee  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  National  Advertisers, 
Mr.  Beatty  canvassed  the  mem- 
bers to  ascertain  what  informa- 
tion they  really  desired  from 
publishers  in  order  to  reach  a 
decision  regarding  the  use  of 
space  in  trade,  business  or  in- 

)      dustrial    magazines;    and    also 
ivhat  data  should  be  furnished 
to  the  advertiser  in  advance  of 
the  call  made  by  the  advertising     } 
salesmen.  • 

The  series  of  questions  to  be  i 
answered  by  the  publisher,  com-  J 
piled  by  Mr.  Beatty  and  in- 
cluded in  his  paper,  is  based  on 

|  the  replies  of  nearly  40  large 
advertisers.  It  offers  a  con- 
structive solution  to  a  problem 
which,  following  the  now  fa- 
mous letter  written  by  Mr.  Lem- 
perly  of  Sherwin-Williams  to 
his  advertising  agency,  aroused 
a  discussion  that  has  filled  many 
columns  of  this  magazine  dur- 
ing the  past  two  months. 
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Simplify  your 
selling  to 


industry 


What  is  there  in  common  among  automobiles, 
steam  shovels,  railroad  locomotives,  printing 
presses,  tractors,  steam  turbines  and  typewriters? 
They  all  come  out  of  the  metal'working  shop ! 

And  those  shops,  whatever  their  product  may 
be,  have  this  in  common — that  they  all  cope 
with  common  problems  of  management  and 
equipment,  that  they  all  are  buyers  of  machine 
tools,  small  tools,  machine  parts,  conveyor  sys' 
terns,  electric  control  systems,  sanitary  systems, 
lighting  systems,  steels,  flooring,  and  the  hun' 
dred  and  one  necessities  of  progressive  metal' 
working  manufacture. 

Further  still,  the  executives  of  these  shops  have 
another  thing  in  common — 

That  their  standard  medium  of  ideas  and  buying 
.  guide  is  the  American  Machinist. 

Do  you  sell  to  the  machine  builder? 

Then  American  Machinist  is  the  logical  route 
to  wider  market  and  simplified  selling. 

Ask  for  specific  data  applied  to  your  product. 

Tenth  Avenue  &  36th  Street 
New  York 


mericanMadiinist 
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The  8pt.  Page 

0»  ***"" 


A  FAVORITE  method  of  securing 
clients  in  the  early  days  of  the 
"advertising  counsellor"  was  by 
means  of  a  letter  to  an  advertiser  tell- 
ing him  in  what  respects  his  advertis- 
ing was  falling  short.  At  the  bottom 
of  page  two  of  the  letter  it  was  begin- 
ning to  develop  that  it  was  falling  short 
of  everything  that  advertising  should 
be  long  on.  And  by  the  time,  "Very 
truly  yours"  at  the  bottom  of  page  four 
was  reached  the  hook  was  bared ;  the 
remedy  was  to  employ  the  services  of 
the  "counsellor." 

Those  days  are  past.  Now  no  such 
costly  or  revolutionary  procedure  is 
necessary  to  straighten  out  one's  adver- 
tising and  line  it  up  with  the  great 
American  public's  involuntary  mental 
reactions.  No;  the  University  of  Psy- 
chological Research,  Top  Floor,  Lan- 
kershim  Building,  Los  Angeles,  will  do 
it  for  a  very  nominal  fee  (say  $10  for 
a  half  page  Post  ad)  and  without  dis- 
turbing your  present  agency  relations. 

This  University  seems  positively 
eager  to  help.  Any  day  now  you  may 
expect  to  receive  one  of  your  adver- 
tisements clipped  from  a  periodical, 
and  attached  to  it  a  slip  reading: 


Dear    Sirs: 

We  venture  to  suggest  that  there  are  ele- 
ments in  the  attached  advertisement  that 
do  not  conform  to  the  best  requirements 
of  certain  psychological  principles,  and 
that  the  "pulling  power"  of  the  appeal  is 
consequently  considerably  impaired. 

Whether  or  not  an  advertisement  gen- 
erates the  requisite  emotions  to  create  de- 
sire and  impel  action  depends  upon  a 
primary  psychological  activity  known  tech- 
nically as  THE  FREE-ASSOCIATION  OF 
IDEAS. 

This  activity  is  UNCONSCIOUS  and  op- 
erates wholly  irrespective  of  reason  or  any 
inti-lliTtual    considerations. 

Tested  from  this  standpoint  your  ad- 
vertisement manifests  certain  very  marked 
defects. 

We  have  recently  carried  out  an  exten- 
sive series  of  analyses  of  advertisements 
to  test  their  efficiency  by  this  standard  and 
have  obtained  very  illuminating  and  in- 
stinctive results. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  place  this  infor- 
mation at  your  disposal  in  a  practical  way 
by  analyzing  your  attached  advertisement 
if  you  will  have  us  do  so. 

By  disclosing  the  psychological  weak- 
ness of  your  announcement  from  the  stand- 
point of  involuntary  mental  reactions  you 
will  have  an  illustration  of  the  operation  of 
a  principle  which,  we  feel  sure,  will  be  of  in- 
estimable value  to  you  in  supervising  the 
construction    of   future   advertisement   copy. 

The  fee  for  this  service  is  nominal,  in 
this  instance,  $10.00.  No  letter  is  neces- 
sary from  you.  Simply  pin  cheque  to  this 
communication  and  mail  it  in  the  enclosed 
envelope. 

Yours  faithfully, 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL,   RESEARCH 
Dept.  of  Advertisement  Analysis 

—8-pt— 

From  a  circular  sent  out  by  Crane  & 
Company,  of  Dalton,  Mass.,  I  take  this 


quotation,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
gem  of  expression: 

"The  yesterday  of  today  was  the  to- 
day of  yesterday — so  smoothly  run  the 
courses  of  nature  that  all  unnoticed 
present  news  merges  into  past  history." 
— 8-pt— 

One  sometimes  wonders  if  we  Amer- 
icans are  not  lacking  in  trade-mark 
imagination.  We  seem  not  to  be  suffi- 
ciently simple-minded — child-minded,  if 
you  please — to  design  that  elemental 
type  of  trade-mark  that  is  truly  a 
trade  mark. 

I  am  reminded  of  this  by  these  repro- 
ductions of  four  German  trade-marks 
by  Herr  Prinz,  in  the  supplement  to 
the     Advertiser's     Weekly      (London). 


I  can  recall  only  one  American  trade- 
mark of  recent  vintage — the  Stanley 
Four-Square,  which  I  regard  as  excel- 
lent— which  has  the  strength  and  ele- 
mental attention  and  memory  values 
of  these  curious  marks  from  overseas. 
— 8-pt— 

Just  when  I  get  all  worked  up  to  a 
state  of  righteous  indignation  about 
pressagentry,  and  become  convinced 
that  this   bunk   that  the   professionals 


turn  out  doesn't  influence  people  any- 
way, Mrs.  Bodkins  shows  me  up  for  an 
academic  theorist,  out  of  touch  with  the 
world  we  live  in. 

It's  this  way :  a  black  cat  walked  out 
on  the  stage  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  during  a  performance  of  "Tur- 
andot"  one  night  last  week.  The  press 
agent  got  hold  of  it  and  did  what  even 
a  correspondence  school  graduate  of 
Pressagentry  would  do  with  a  story  of 
a  black  cat  who  stopped  an  opera:  got 
it  smack  on  the  front  page  of  the  New 
York  papers.  Of  course,  all  we  com- 
muters read  it  going  in  on  the  train 
next  morning — read  it  and  sniffed, 
those  of  us  who  practice  at  advertising. 

That  night  at  dinner  Mrs.  Bodkins 
remarked  apropos  of  nothing,  "By  the 
way,  Odds,  I'd  very  much  like  to  go  to 
the  opera  next  Saturday.  Jeritza  is 
singing  in  one  of  the,  newer  operas — 
'Turandot.'  It  is  to  be  given  for  the 
last  time  this  season  on  Saturday." 

If  I  had  been  a  character  in  a  comic 
strip  I  should  have  fallen  over  back- 
wards and  said  "Plop,"  or  something 
equally  asinine.  Not  being,  I  merely 
said  sarcastically,  "So  you  read  about 
the  black  cat,  too!  Wasn't  it  thought- 
ful of  the  press  agent  to  add  that 
statement  about  next  Saturday's  being 
the  last  performance  of  that  opera  for 
the  season?" 

It  was  all  settled,  I  knew,  that  we 
were  going.  .  .  But  that  was  before 
it  developed  that  the  house  was  all  sold 
out! 

—8-pt— 

Milton  Towne  sends  me  page  195 
torn  from  the  Ladies  Home  Journal  for 
December  with  three  paragraphs  cir- 
cled in  blue.  These  paragraphs,  in  an 
article  by  Raymond  P.  Ensign,  have  to 
do  mostly  with  the  contribution  busi- 
ness men  are  making  to  greater  public 
appreciation  of  art  by  the  quality  of 
art  and  lettering  they  are  using  in 
their  advertising. 

It  is  an  interesting  thought,  that  the 
business  men  of  America  actually  are 
probably  doing  more  to  develop  Amer- 
ica artistically  than  all  the  art  mu- 
seums of  the  country,  and  their  spon- 
sors, combined.  Not  intentionally,  to 
be  sure.  Indeed,  many  of  these  men 
have  no  appreciation  of  art  themselves, 
yet  are  paying  huge  sums  for  paintings 
and  drawings  by  artists  of  note  to  draw 
attention  to  their  advertising  messages ; 
and  in  so  doing  they  are  educating 
themselves  along  with  the  millions! 

And  yet  they  say  a  man  cannot  raise 
himself  by  his  own  bootstraps! 
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IF  WE  STAGED  A  GOLF  TOURNAMENT— 

If  we  could  entertain  our  subscribers  at  the  good  old  Scotch  game,  most  of  the  "Who's  Who" 
in  America  would  tee  off. 

Meet  the  above  foursome,  they're  a  typical  group.  Mr.  Tom  Bradley  (on  the  left)  is  mayor, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  member  and  owner  of  the  largest  department  store  in  Bradeyville,  Wis- 
consin. J.  Ferguson  Meade  III  (marking  the  score  card)  pays  an  income  tax  on  about  $500,000 
— a  N.  Y.  bond  broker  by  trade.  Judge  White  (driving)  has  been  on  the  San  Francisco  bench 
for  twenty-nine  years.  N.  D.  Peck  (with  the  pipe)  hails  from  Dallas,  Texas,  where  he  is  titled 
one  of  the  best  sales  and  advertising  managers  in  the  South. 

In  every  city,  community  and  hamlet  in  the  country,  there  is  always  a  certain  group  of  finan- 
cially independent  leaders  who  direct  the  business  activities,  head  the  committees  and  run 
things  in  general.  These  executives  and  directors,  these  successful  captains  of  industry  pay 
admission  by  preference  twelve  times  a  year  to  see  the  pages  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly. 

Surely  your  product  would  appeal  to  this 
selected  market  of  110,000   (ABC)  leaders. 

May  We  Send  You  All  the  Facts? 
THE    ATLANTIC    MONTHLY 

A  Quality  Group  Magazine 
8  ARLINGTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Rebate-backed,     guaranteed     circulation,     110,000     A.     B.     C. 
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Launching  a  New  Company  in 
the  Machine  Tool  Field 

By  Frederick  B.  Heitkamp 


WHEN  Cincinnati 
Grinders.  Inc. 
succeeded  to  the 
grinding  machine  busi- 
ness of  the  Heim  Grinder 
Company  and  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Milling  Machine 
Co.,  its  products  were 
already  well  known  to 
users  of  machine  tools. 
Consequently  the  primary 
object  of  the  campaign 
which  is  described  in  this 
article  was  to  give 
thorough  publicity  to  the 
new  company. 

In  organizing  it,  specialists  were 
brought  together  so  that  a  new  ser- 
vice, using  new  methods  of  grinding, 
was  made  available,  and  the  company 
was  able  to  offer  a  unique  service 
backed  by  exceptional  manufactur- 
ing facilities.  This  combination 
meant  decided  savings  to  industry, 
and  the  publicity  program  adopted 
was  designed  to  cover  those  points 


CV6u  will  learn  why  Industry  has  swung  to 


Centerless  @rindin« 


CINCINNATI  GRINDERS  INCORPORATED 

CINCINNATI,  O.  DANBUIQr,  CONN. 


specifically  and  to  lead  prospective 
buyers  to  turn  to  the  new  company 
for  assistance  and  authoritative 
advice. 

The  total  number  of  prospects  or 
users  of  the  product,  due  to  the 
nature  of  the  field,  is  limited;  that  is, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  secure  the  names 
and  addresses  of  prospective  buyers. 
They  can  be  reached  through  a  num- 
ber of  important  trade  journals. 
Consequently  the  announcement  of 
the  new  company  was  contained  in 
advertisements  which  appeared  in 
the  leading  trade  journals  in  the  field 
and  was  supplemented  by  other  trade 
publications  reaching  the  same  field, 


although  with  a  slightly 
different  appeal.  Conse- 
quently prospect  ive 
buyers  were  confronted 
with  the  announcements 
in  trade  papers  from  sev- 
eral different  sources. 
These  advertisements  ap- 
p  e  a  r  e  d  simultaneously 
with  a  neatly  printed  an- 
nouncement mailed  direct 
and  addressed  individually 
to  the  shop  superinten- 
dent, factory  manager,  or 
executive  in  control  of 
purchases.  Direct  mail 
and  trade  journal  advertising  were 
thus  very  closely  tied  together  to  tell 
the  same  story. 

The  prospective  buyer  of  a 
grinding  machine  purchases  not  only 
so  much  iron  and  steel  which  has 
been  put  together  to  turn  out  his 
work,  but  he  secures  at  the  same 
time  much  in  valuable  experience 
and  advice  on  the  art  of  grinding. 
Therefore  of  primary  importance  to 
the  prospective  buyer  was  the  fact 
that  the  men  in  active  control  of  the 
company  were  specialists  in  grind- 
ing. Consequently  the  prospective 
buyers  who  sought  the  grinding  ser- 
[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  70] 


QPECIALISTS 

GRINDING 

compose  the  directorate 
and  management  of 

CINCINNATI 
GRINDERS 
INCORPORATED 


WHEN  a  new  company  was  or- 
ganized from  two  established 
concerns,  in  its  publicity  emphasis 
was  laid  on  the  new  and  unusual 
service  it  had   to  offer  to  industry 
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"Hand -to -Mouth"  Buying 

First  Seen  as  a  Spectre 
Now  Hailed  as  a  Savior 


Competition  or  demands  of  important  whole- 
salers and  large  retailers  sometimes  force  a 
reluctant  manufacturer  into  Newspaper 
advertising. 

He  may  not  recognize  progress  ;  he  may 
even  resent  it. 

Then  the  results  in  increased  sales  do  their 
persuasive  work — 


— and  another  advertiser  sees  the  simplicity 
and   effectiveness  of   advertising  where   his 
goods   are   on  sale   and   where   he   can  sell 
them  at  a  profit. 

Invest  in  Newspaper  Advertising 

E. 

Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency 

Established  1888 

Publishers'  Representatives 

Detroit 
Atlanta 

New  York                                         Kansas  City 
Chicago                                             San  Francisco 
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Powers  -House 

^Advertising 

HANNA  BUILDING 
CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

(Y)ARGE  enough  to  pro- 
c**-'  vide  the  service  of 
specialized  departments — 
small  enough  to  maintain 
a  closely  co-ordinated  serv- 
ice and  the  contact  of  major 
executives — these  two  facts 
are  basic  reasons  for  the 
year- after-year  satisfaction 
of  Powers-House  clients. 


Solving  the  Price 
Maintenance  Problem 

[continued  from  page  24] 

sary  step  in  eradicating  price  cutting. 
The  writer  just  saw  an  open  letter 
from  a  retail  organization  to  the  effect 
that  the  "Blank  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany was  having  a  battle  with  a  cer- 
tain chain  of  stores  over  further  dis- 
counts, and  that  all  independent  re- 
tailers were  urged  to  give  the  battling 
manufacturer  all  the  help  possible. 
The  independent  retailer  is  rapidly  be- 
coming a  better  merchant  and  is  learn- 
ing to  cooperate  more  intelligently. 

II.  Present    Legal    Decisions 
and  Future  Legislation 

The  rights  of  the  manufacturer  as 
interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision are  as  follows:  He  can  sell  any- 
one he  wishes  and  at  any  price  he 
wishes  so  long  as  he  does  it  by  him- 
self. He  can  refuse  to  sell  any  one  he 
wishes  for  any  reason  or  for  no  reason 
at  all  as  long  as  he  does  it  by  himself. 
The  Supreme  Court  decision  gives  him 
(acting  individually)  absolute  control 
over  his  merchandise,  his  choice  of  cus- 
tomers, and  scale  of  prices  up  to  the 
moment  the  goods  become  the  legal 
property  of  another  party.  At  that 
point  his  control  ceases,  and  the  pur- 
chaser can  do  absolutely  anything  he 
wishes  with  the  merchandise. 

The  manufacturer  can  refuse  to  sell 
him  additional  merchandise,  but  he 
cannot  stop  the  sale  or  regulate  the 
price  of  the  shipment  which  has  passed 
out  of  his  hands.  The  correction  of 
this  situation  is  absolutely  necessary 
if  prices  are  to  be  maintained  for  the 
following  reasons:  Price  cutting  on  an 
item  is  like  the  cry  of  "fire"  in  a  thea- 
ter; it  is  a  stampede,  and  when  prices 
have  once  got  out  of  control  it  is 
hard,  almost  to  the  point  of  impossi- 
bility, to  get  them  back  under  present 
conditions. 

Prices  on  an  item  can  be  demoralized 
over  an  entire  State  in  a  week  or  ten 
days  by  a  large  organization  with  an 
accumulation  of  merchandise  or  with 
one  large  shipment  of  goods. 

Therefore,  our  first  check  must  be  a 
law  giving  the  manufacturer  the 
right  of  contract  with  his  distributors 
(wholesale  and  retail)  to  maintain 
prices.  The  law  should  allow  the  re- 
purchase of  merchandise  by  the  manu- 
facturer or  his  representative  at  the 
price  received  and  should  have  "teeth" 
enough  to  call  for  an  injunction  or  re- 
straining order  from  the  court  if  neces- 
sary while  the  matter  is  being  adjusted. 
In  'this  manner  the  sale  at  cut-price 
can  be  stopped  before  the  cutting  be- 
comes general  and  the  demoralization 
widespread  and  complete.  If  some  de- 
termined price-cutter,  viewing  with 
alarm  the  successful  efforts  of  certain 
manufacturers  and  their  distributors 
toward  maintenance  tries  to  break  the 
price  and  thereby  break  the  retailer's 
confidence  in  price  maintenance,  he  will 
accumulate  a  stock  of  that  commodity 
and  launch  his  campaign,  and  when  his 
original  stock  is  depleted  and  more 
merchandise  is  refused  him  he  imme- 
diately buys  it  in  a  round-about  man- 
ner that  is  hard  to  trace. 

Under  the  present  law  the  manufac- 
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COME  Hither  Stuff — the  experience  of  an  American  aviator  in 
France,  his  desperate  fight  with  three  Pfaltz  scouts,  his  effort 
to  forget  the  girl  at  home,  and  finally  the  resumption  of  the  "battle 
of  Paris." 

A  powerful  story  told  by  Elliott  White  Springs,  a  McCLURE'S 
discovery,  one  of  the  authentic  characters  in  the  forthcoming  book, 
"War  Birds." 

Such  stories  as  this  make  thousands  of  regular  readers  of  those 
who  buy  McCLURE'S  in  response  to  the  monthly  advertising  cam- 
paign reaching  more  than  19,000,000  buyers. 

This  fast  growing  circulation  brings  results.  That's  why  an  in- 
creasing number  of  big  advertisers — 

include  MCC LURE'S! 


9fie 

1S[ew 

The  tJMagazhie  of  %omance-j 

R.    E.    BERLIN,    Business   Manager 

119   West   40th    St.,   New   York 

Chicago  Office,  360  N.  Michigan  Ave.  • 
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Do  your! 
Tigris 

pay  full  dividends?/ 

This  BOOK  Tells  How  to  Qet  a  Full  Return 

WHAT  kinds  of  signs  do  you  use?  Where  do  you  use  them? 
How  do  you  use  them  ?  How  do  you  get  them  distributed  ? 
Is  your  distribution  method  simple,  effective,  economical  ?  How  often 
do  you  have  to  replace  your  signs  ? 

These  and  other  questions  of  importance  to  every  sign  user  are 
answered  in  "Signs  -  How  to  Use  &  What  Kind  to  Use."  This  in- 
structive book,  the  result  of  a  nation-wide  survey,  has  been  called  the 
"Sign  User's  Bible."  It  gives  you  information  about  signs  and  how 
to  use  them,  in  a  form  never  before  available. 

Every  manufacturer,  distributor  and  merchant,  whether  he  uses 
signs  or  not,  should  have  this  invaluable  book.  Written  and  compiled 
by  experts,  it  gives  a  complete  and  modern  picture  of  this  important 
branch  of  advertising.  A  copy  is  yours  for  the  asking.  Mail  the 
coupon  today. 

THE   BALTIMORE   ENAMEL 
AND   NOVELTY   COMPANY 

MT.WINANS.  BALTIMORE,  MD.    -    200  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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dealers  with  the  best  signs  the  n 
affords  —  the  best  in  wear  and  t< 
readability,  visibility,  and  attractive! 
in  other  words,  with  DuraSheen  Life 
Porcelain  Enamel  Signs. 


DuraSheen 

Porcelain  fused  into  Steel 

Lifetime  Signs 


-MAIL  THIS  NOW- 


Baltimore  Enamel  &  Novelty  Co.      P.  O.  Box  E  4.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Gentlemen  :     Please  send  mc  your  book  "Signs  -How  to  Use  and  What  Kind  to  Us 


Name_ 

Ad.lt.-s 


turer  cannot  contract  or  even  exact  a 
promise  from  the  firm  or  person  sup- 
plying them  that  they  will  not  re-sell 
to  him.  A  manufacturer  can  try  by 
putting  a  code  mark  upon  each 
distributor's  shipments  to  determine 
whence  the  contraband  merchandise  is 
coming. 

The  necessary  legislation  then  should 
contain: 

I.  Right  of  manufacturer  to  contract  with 
distributors  (wholesale  and  retail)  that 
they  will  observe  the  retail  prices  sug- 
gested by  him  and  re-sell  to  no  one  who 
does  not  observe  said  re-sale  prices. 
II.  Right  of  manufacturer  to  re-purchase 
or  replevin  merchandise  sold  in  viola- 
tion of  said  contract. 

III.  Right  of  manufacturer  or  his  local 
agent  or  anyone  with  power  of  attorney 
for  him  to  go  into  court  and,  upon  proof 
of  the  violation  of  this  contract,  get  a 
restraining  order  or  injunction  prohibit- 
ing forthwith  the  further  sale  of  said 
articles  of  merchandise  at  less  than  the 
re-sale  price  as  stated  in  the  contract. 

IV.  On  damaged,  discontinued  or  substand- 
ard merchandise  it  shall  be  offered  to 
the  manufacturer  for  re-purchase  or 
return  for  credit  and  sold  at  less  than 
the  re-sale  price  only  after  his  refusal 
of  it. 

V.  The  clarifying  law  mentioned  should 
simply  amount  to  putting  the  rights  of 
the  manufacturer  as  denned  by  court 
decisions  (given  at  the  top  of  part  2) 
on  the  statute  books  in  the  form  ot  a 
law. 

III.  Possible  Steps  Under  Ex- 
isting Laws 

The  law  proposed  in  Part  II  would 
be  a  great  help  to  price  maintenance 
and  the  fact  of  its  being  on  the  statute 
books  would  have  a  quieting  effect  on 
the  activities  of  the  price  cutter  and 
when  invoked  by  a  determined  manu- 
facturer,  should   be  final. 

However,  it  is  well  to  have  a  plan 
of  action  ready  in  case  the  proposed 
legislation  is  passed  or  declared  un- 
constitutional after  being  passed.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  do  in  con- 
junction with  the  law.  The  first  step 
to  be  made  under  the  present  conditions 
and  laws  is  a  readjustment  of  margins 
to  all  classes  of  distributors.  The  char- 
acter, amount,  and  cost  of  the  services 
rendered  by  each  class  of  distributor, 
shall  be  used  as  a  basis  when  figuring 
and  alloting  the  margin  of  profit  each 
should  have.  In  illustration  of  this,  let 
us  run  through  the  series  from  the  con- 
sumer to  the  manufacturer  in  the  drug 
business,  for  example. 

The  cost  of  doing  business  for  the  in- 
dependent retailer  is  still  27  per  cent. 
This  includes  roughly,  rent,  payroll,  ad- 
vertising and  utility  bills. 

The  chain  store  has  the  same  expense 
in  proportion  to  gross  sales  plus  a 
warehousing  cost,  which  should  be  al- 
lowed as  it  is  an  economic  service  to 
the  manufacturer.  This  warehousing 
and  carrying  charge  (insurance,  inter- 
est, and  taxes)  is  approximately  6  per 
cent,  and  I  believe  should  be  allowed. 
This  stand  will  probably  find  favor 
with  few  people  at  first.  The  rabid 
enemies  of  the  chain  store  still  say  that 
the  chain  store  and  department  store 
should  buy  no  cheaper  than  the  inde- 
pendent store,  but  that  is  narrow  and 
attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
object  of  this  plan  is  not  to  discipline 
anybody  but  to  maintain  prices.  Even 
the  worst  fanatic  must  admit  that  lit- 
tle cutting  could  be  done  on  this  extra 
6  per  cent.  Under  the  legislation  (if 
passed)  proposed  in  Paragraph  II  it 
could  be  specified  in  the  contract  that 
this  6  per  cent  is  to  cover  warehousing 
and    transportation   charges   and   is   to 
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be  allowed  only  when  it  is  used  for 
that  purpose  and  not  regarded  as  a  dis- 
count to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  price 
cutting-.  No  one  has  started  cutting 
on  a  6  per  cent  discount  off  the  list 
price.  It  has  been  the  jobbers'  discount 
plus  the  advertising  allowances  that 
has  been  the  basis  of  cut  prices.  So  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  this  extra  6  per 
cent  if  fair,  is  based  on  an  economic 
service  rendered,  and  will  be  needed 
for  that  service  and  therefore  cannot 
be  diverted  to  underselling.  In  case  it 
is  used  as  a  means  of  cutting  prices  it 
cannot  be  summarily  cut  off  by  the 
manufacturer. 

Next  in  line  we  have  the  Mutual  and 
the  Cash  and  Carry  jobber;  they  can 
be  discussed  as  one  as  their  services 
and  costs  are  similar.  They  give  a 
buying,  warehousing  and  billing  ser- 
vice, the  cost  of  which  should  not  be 
over  11  per  cent  and  that  figure  and 
their  fungus-like  position  should  be 
considered  in  the  margin  allowed  them. 

The  service  wholesaler  gives  all  the 
service  of  the  Mutual  plus  sales,  mer- 
chandising and  financial  help.  These 
additional  services  are  a  service  to  the 
manufacturer,  and  it  is  the  cost  of 
these  additional  services  rendered  that 
has  put  the  service  wholesaler  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  meeting  the  discounts  of 
the  Mutuals.  The  average  sales  ex- 
penses of  the  wholesaler  are  approxi- 
mately 3.6  per  cent;  the  interest  on  the 
accounts  receivable  and  losses  from 
bad  accounts  is  about  2.1  per  cent, 
making  the  cost  of  these  additional  ser- 
vices rendered  by  the  wholesaler  5.7 
per  cent.  In  order,  then,  that  the  ser- 
vice wholesaler  shall  be  able  to  meet 
the  price  competition  of  the  Mutual  and 
be  enabled  to  stay  in  business,  and  ren- 
der these  very  valuable  services  to  the 
manufacturer  and  retailer,  there  should 
be  a  difference  of  between  5.5  per  cent 
and  6  per  cent  in  the  margins  allowed 
them  and  the  Mutuals.  It  is  admitted 
that  the  service  wholesaler  must  be 
kept  in  business,  not  only  because  he 
is  the  most  economical  system  of  dis- 
tribution, but  because  the  credit  he  ad- 
vances is  necessary  to  the  business 
fabric  of  today  and  because  he  stocks 
the  slow-selling  items  and  keeps  them 
at  call  for  the  retailer,  thus  allowing 
many  manufacturers  and  retailers  to 
stay  in  business  who  would  otherwise 
be  forced  out. 

THE  situation  in  the  grocery  busi- 
ness, which  is  in  the  worst  shape  of 
all,  could  be  met  in  the  same  manner, 
viz.,  giving  the  chain  store  a  warehous- 
ing and  transporting  discount  only  and 
stopping  all  advertising  allowances. 

The  so-called  advertising  allowances 
are  the  most  vicious  of  all  aids  to  price- 
cutting.  They  are  paid  sometimes  in 
free  goods  or  in  the  shape  of  a  credit 
memo  and  deducted  from  the  bill.  The 
clever  buyer  for  a  large  cut-price  or- 
ganization will  get  the  allowance  out 
of  the  manufacturer  with  the  argument 
that  his  competitor  is  paying  them  to 
advertise  his  goods  and  if  he  does  not 
do  likewise  his  merchandise  will  be  at 
a  disadvantage.  If  all  the  extra  dis- 
count received  this  way  really  went  to 
buy  space  and  printer's  ink  it  would 
not  be  so  dangerous,  but  the  manufac- 
turer is  charged  back  with  the  foreign 
rate  whereas  the  local  man,  due  to  a 
yearly  contract  and  the  local  rate,  pays 
very  little.  In  some  cases  this  differ- 
ence reaches  as  high  as  17c.  per  line 
and  this  is  diverted  to  give  the  extra 


there  is  very 
little  difference 
between  the 
local  circulations 
of  the  two 
Detroit  afternoon 
newspapers 
but  you'd  better  use 
both  of  these  to 
cultivate  the 
market  right. 
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Half  a  Million 
Young  Women 
(YWCA) 

are     looking     forward     to 
the   March   number   of   the 

Girl  Reserve 
Issue 

of  the 

Women  Press 

(Official   publication   Nat'l    Y.    W.   C.    A.) 

WHY?  S*S 

Half  a  million  girls  with 
more  than  a  million  wants 
— what  have  you  to  sell 
them? 

They  want  Girl  Reserve 
outfits — middies,  watches, 
shoes,  knickers.  They 
want  camp  equipment  of 
every  description. 

They  want  what  all  nor- 
mal American  girls  want 
— books  and  dresses,  jew- 
elry, compacts,  candy, 
motor  cars,  furs  and  lin- 
gerie. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  member- 
ship of  600,000  includes 
196,000  Girl  Reserves 
from  good  homes  and  as 
closely  organized  as  the 
Boy  Scouts.  A  compact 
buying  body  who  look  to 
their  advisers  and  associ- 
ates for  advice  as  to  their 
needs. 

To  help  them — to  open 
this  market  to  you  we 
have  an  organized 

Special   Service  to  Advertisers 

~ Mailing  lists  of  V.  IV.  C.  A.  cafe- 
terias, hotels,  schools,  new  buildings. 
swimming  pools,  etc. 
Distributing  circulars  and  display- 
ing posters  at  conventions  and  con- 
ferences. News  bulletin  on  building 
plans.  Addressing  of  envelopes  on 
our  addressograph  to  those  interested 
in  your  product.  We  acquaint  the 
300' on  our  staff  of  your  product  and 
ask    cooperation    in    furthering    your 

..interests.  

Womans  Press 

Clara    Janouch,    Adv.    Mgr. 

600  Lexington  Ave. 

New  York 


margin  necessary  to  cut  far  below  the 
independent  retailer. 

PRICE  demoralization  is  chiefly  no- 
ticeable where  the  number  of  dis- 
tributors, wholesale  and  retail,  is  large 
and  where  the  responsibility  for  this 
cut  price  condition  is  hard  to  place. 
Where  any  line  of  merchandise  is  dis- 
tributed through  an  exclusive  agency  or 
a  limited  number  of  agencies  and  where 
the  franchise  is  valuable,  you  will  find 
practically  no  violation  of  whatever 
policy  the  manufacturer  cares  to  adopt. 
The  threat  of  no  more  merchandise 
which  amounts  practically  to  cancella- 
tion of  a  valuable  franchise  is  threat 
enough,  and  no  further  legislation  or 
pressure  is  necessary.  The  automobile 
business,  and  especially  the  Ford  Motor 
Car  Company,  are  the  best  examples  of 
this  type.  Foi'd  not  only  dictates  the 
selling  price  of  his  cars,  but  also  the 
price  on  the  replacement  of  parts,  and 
now  has  recently  given  his  retailers  a 
flat  rate  repair  schedule  which  states 
the  definite  price  to  be  charged  for  each 
operation,  thereby  doing  away  with  the 
possibility  of  a  subsidizing  in  sales  by 
the  promise  of  a  cheaper  service. 

As  to  the  system  of  distribution  to 
be  used,  that  is,  whether  sold  direct 
or  through  all  so-called  wholesalers,  or 
direct  and  to  wholesalers,  or  through 
service  wholesalers  only,  or  through  an 
exclusive  wholesale  account,  the  writer 
is  not  going  to  specify.  Such  matters 
of  policy  are  dependent  upon  so  many 
different  conditions.  Merchandise  of 
large  units,  a  stock  of  which  is  hard  to 
accumulate  and  with  few  retail  outlets 
is  generally  sold  direct,  and  in  these 
cases,  as  shown  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph, the  cut-price  situation  is  almost 
unknown  and  so  we  must  fall  back 
again  for  our  example  upon  the  lines 
which  on  account  of  the  number  of 
outlets  and  number  of  items  are  the 
most  affected;  food  stuffs  and  drugs. 
Some  manufacturers  sell  their  goods 
both  through  the  wholesaler  and  also 
direct  to  the  large  users,  claiming  that 
by  so  doing  they  can  better  control  the 
price  situation.  In  this  class  we  have 
Armand  and  Colgate  in  the  drug  divi- 
sion. Heinz  in  the  food  division  and 
the  General  Cigar  Corporation  in  its 
field.  The  latter  two  are  of  a  class 
mentioned  by  Congressman  Kelly  as 
"big  corporations  able  to  maintain  their 
own  selling  agencies."  In  each  case 
it  must  be  admitted  they  succeeded  in 
maintaining  prices.  The  only  criticism 
of  this  method  of  distribution  is  that  it 
is  very  expensive  and  only  firms  of 
large  capital  and  a  varied  line  of  prod- 
ucts like  Heinz  57  Varieties,  or  Col- 
gate's line  could  get  the  volume  to 
justify  such  sales,  warehousing  and 
financing  expense. 

In  most  territories  the  service  job- 
bers cover  the  territory  100  per  cent. 
Any  further  jobbing  outlets,  therefore, 
are  but  a  duplication  of  effort  and  di- 
versify the  responsibility  which  we 
found  so  necessary  to  price  mainte- 
nance in  Paragraph  4.  The  more  con- 
centrated a  manufacturer's  wholesale 
distributors,  taking  into  consideration 
thorough  distribution,  the  more  he  can 
place  the  responsibility  of  price  main- 
tenance upon  them,  and  the  better  he 
can  control  his  product.  The  great  bulk 
of  educational  work  on  the  retailer 
mentioned  in  Part  I  must  be  done  by 
salesmen  and  so  it  looks  as  though  sell- 
ing through   the   service   wholesaler   is 


How 

Advertising 

Men  Keep 

Posted 

"^J  O  longer  is  it  nec- 
essary  to  consult 
many  sources   for  the 
news  of  advertising. 

READ 
THE   NEWS  DIGEST 

Changes   in   Personnel 
New  Advertising  Accounts 
Publication    Appointments 
Changes      in      Advertising 
Accounts 

Changes  in  Address 
Are  all  reported  in 
The  News  Digest 

The  News  Digest  bound 
as  a  separate  section  at 
the  back  of  this  issue  will 
keep  you  up  to  date  on 
all  changes. 

If  you  are  not  receiving 
Advertising  and  Selling 
regularly  the  attached 
coupon  makes  it  an  easy 
matter  for  you  to  get 
each  issue. 

One   Year's   Subscription 

(Including   the   News   Digest) 

#3.00 

ADVERTISING     AND     SELLING 
O  East  38th  St.,  New  York 

Please   enter   my   subscription   for  one 
year  at  #3.00. 

□  Check  Enclosed  □  Send  Bill 

Name  

Position     

Company  

Address  

City  

State  

Canada   $3.50  Foreign   #4.00 

A-S-l-12 
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OOME  advertisers  say  New  York  is  a 
hard  market  r  r  We  started  here  in  1919.  In 
the  last  seven  years  the  people  of  New  York 
bought  forty-two  million  dollars  worth  of 
our  product.  How  much  have  they  bought 
of  yours?  r  r  We  can  help  you  sell  your 
goods  to  the  people  who  buy  ours.  The 
largest  market  in  the  world,  and  the  largest 
circulation  in  America  is  a  working  combi- 
nation that  saves  time,  energy  and  money 
in  selling  more  goods.  Use  both  of  them, 
r  r  Well  tell  you  how! 


"December  i<)26  ^Averages 

Daily    ....     1,129,653 
Sunday     .     .    .     1,427,928 

These  are  the  largest  circulations  in  America 


THE  B  NEWS 

T^ew  York's  Ticture  ~S[eivspaper 

Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  25  PARK  PLACE,  NEW  YORK 
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Pathfinders 

An  Advertisement  of 
the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 


a  good  plan  of  action  although  not  man- 
datory. 

IV.  Benefit  to  Each  Class 

Under  this  plan  the  manufacturer 
will  once  more  be  able  to  control  and 
protect  his  products.  He  will  have  the 
increased  good  will  of  the  wholesaler 
and  retailer.  He  will  have  the  extra 
discount  and  advertising  allowances 
which  he  has  been  giving  the  price  cut- 
ter at  his  command  for  a  huge  con- 
sumer demand  campaign.  It  may  be 
that  with  his  increased  advertising  and 
increased  volume  he  may  be  able  to 
lower  the  cost  of  his  product  clear 
through  to  the  consumer,  thus  benefit- 
ing the  latter  and  in  turn  again  giving 
himself  still  more  volume. 

The  two  middlemen,  the  wholesaler 
and  retailer,  will  have  a  fair  profit, 
which  is  all  they  ask. 

The  consumer  will  have  benefitted  in 
that  there  will  be  less  substitution,  less 
"gyp  merchandise"  and,  as  has  been 
shown  two  paragraphs  back,  the  econ- 
omies and  increased  business  with  cor- 
respondingly increased  profits  of  the 
manufacturers  should  be  great  enough 
to  allow  a  reduction  in  price  all  along 
the  line  until  it  reached  the  consumer, 
and  he  is  the  man  that  really  counts 
in  the  end. 


Christopher  Columbus  discovered  America,  tnus 
adding  a  new  world  to  the  old.  Alexander  Graham 
Bell  discovered  the  telephone,  giving  the  nations  of 
the  earth  a  new  means  of  communication.  Each 
ventured  into  the  unknown  and  blazed  the  way  for 
those  who  came  after  him. 

The  creating  of  a  nation-wide  telephone  service, 
like  the  developing  of  a  new  world,  opened  new  fields 
for  the  pathfinder  and  the  pioneer.  The  telephone,  as 
the  modern  American  knows  it,  has  been  made  pos- 
sible by  the  doing  of  a  multitude  of  things  in  the 
realms  of  research,  engineering  and  business  admin- 
istration. Its  continued  advancement  requires  con- 
stant effort  in  working  upon  a  never-ending  succes- 
sion of  seemingly  unsolvable  problems. 

Because  it  leads  the  way  in  finding  new  pathways 
for  telephone  development,  the  Bell  System  is  able 
to  provide  America  with  a  nation-wide  service  that 
sets  the  standard  for  the  world. 


HOTEL  ST.  JAMES 


109-113    West  45th   St..    New   York   City 
Midway    between     Fifth    Avenue    and    Broadway 
An    hotel    of    quiet    dignity,    having    the    atmosphei 
and    appointments    of    a    well-conditioned 


Much    favored    by 


aveling    without 


nlnutes'    waJk   to   40   theatres   and   all   best   shops. 

Rates    and    booklet    on    application. 

W.     JOHNSON    QUINN 


LAUNDRIES 

Use  tremendous  quantities  of  steam 
plant,  electrical,  office,  automobile 
delivery  and  other  equipment. 
1927  Power  Laundry  Directory 
listing  7600  plants  with  street 
addresses  and  names  of  owners  in 
most  cases,  Ready  Dec.  15... $15. 
The  Starchroom  Laundry  Journal 
— monthly  trade  journal — over  200 
pages,  covers  this  industry. 

The  Starchroom   Publishing  Co. 

420    Commercial    Square,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


A  Boy  Looks  at 
Advertising 

[continued  from  page  38] 

sincerity.  When  you  talk  to  boys 
through  the  medium  of  print,  talk  to 
them  as  you  would  to  a  man ;  leaving 
out,  perhaps,  the  big  words. 

And  then,  returning  to  our  bicycle 
advertisement,  why  put  the  word  "hum- 
mers" in  quotation  marks?  Oh,  sure 
it's  slang — pretty  old  at  that.  But 
when  a  boy  uses  slang  does  he  think  of 
it  as  something  mildly  amusing,  a 
quaint  colloquial  expression?  He  does 
not.  And,  by  the  way,  I  seem  to  re- 
member seeing  such  phrases  as  "hum- 
mer" and  "sure  as  shooting"  in  a  story 
of  the  French  and  Indian  Wars. 

I  would  advise  some  companies  to  go 
slow  in  the  way  they  are  saying  that 
their  products  as  gifts  make  Christ- 
mas last  the  year  round.  As  an  exam- 
ple I  offer  you  the  Gillette  razor;  they 
make  that  same  claim.  The  first  thing 
I  thought  of  when  I  saw  that  advertise- 
ment was,  "Supposing  he  cuts  himself." 
One  of  the  things  I  gladly  boost,  after 
all  this  massacring,  is  the  Smith  Broth- 
ers' Cough  Drops  advertisement.  Not 
so  much  the  one  that  shows  the  male 
of  the  family  out  hunting  in  his  under- 
clothes as  the  eight  picture  cartoon  used 
in  the  boys'  magazines.  Let  me  de- 
scribe one: 

Enter  hunter.  Enter  bear.  Hunter 
realizes  he  has  no  cartridges.  Loads 
gun  with  Smith  Brothers'  Cough 
Drops. 


Exit  bear. 

After  having  got  your  attention  in 
this  way  the  advertisement  tells  you 
why  you  should  buy  these  cough  drops. 

Now  that  is  a  start  a  bit  more  ar- 
resting to  me  than  a  row  of  exclama- 
tion marks.  Yet  in  most  big  ads  you 
will  find  an  unneeded  exclamation. 
The  advertisers  think  that  a  boy's  emo- 
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this  is  McCall  Street 


OEVEN  years  ago  McCall 
Street  accommodated 
1,250,000  families,  a  home 
every  twenty-five  feet  from 
New  York  to  San  Diego. 
Today  there  are  2,150,000 
families  on  McCall  Street. 
There  is  only  one  McCall 
Street;  and  there  is  one  best 
way  of  reaching  it— McCall's 
Magazine. 


Mc  CALL'S 

MAGAZINE 
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Send  lor  jree  copy  ol  booklet 
"How  to  Reduce  the  Cost  ol  Mail- 
ing" which  also  explains  the 
Standard  Postal  Permit  System,  or 
for  folder  "Reducing  Costs  by 
Modem  Mailing  Methods"  de- 
scribing   all    Standard    Machines. 


The  Shortest  Distance 


between 
Writing  and  Mailing 


Whether  your  average  daily  mail- 
ing be  thousands  or  scores  there  is 
a  Standard  Mailing  Machine  to  ex- 
pedite its  handling,  speed  it  to  its 
destination  and  effect  other  econo- 
mies. Standard  Mailing  Machines 
are  models  of  simplicity  and  oper- 
ate with  a  minimum  of  time  and 
trouble.  They  are  doing  daily  work 
all  over  the  world  and  are  as  neces- 
sary as  a  typewriter  or  telephone. 


Standard  Postal  Permit   \   Machine 


Automatically  stamps,  cancels,  post- 
marks, counts,  seals,  and  stacks  mail 
at  the  rate  of  10,000  pieces  an  hour. 
It  saves  labor,  time,  and  postage  in 
your  own  office  and  eliminates  time 
for  facing,  canceling,  and  postmark- 
ing your  mail  in  the  Post  Office — thus 
your  mail  will  leave  on  an  earlier 
mail  train.  The  finest  postal  service 
at  the  least  expense — no  rentals  or 
royalties! 

Standard  Envelope  Sealers 

Various  hand  and  motor  driven  models — 
sea!  mail  with  maximum  efficiency  and 
minimum  labor  and  maintenance  expense. 
New  moistening  principle,  no  wicks  or 
rollers. 

Standard  Stamp  Affixers 

Affix  postage  stamps,  precanceled  stamps, 
stickers  or  labels,  five  times  faster  than  by 
hand. 


USE  THIS  COUPON 


"How  to  Reduce 
the  Cost  of 
Mailing" 


STANDARD  MAILING  MACHINES  CO. 
EVERETT  MASSACHUSETTS 

Please  tell  me  how  Standard  Mailing  Machine?  can  reduce  my  muilin; 
cn~t^.     1  average pieces  a  day. 

Name    

J     

VI  I  


tions  are  to  be  stirred  up  by  some  such 
legend   as   this : 

"Gee,  dad!  The  new  Klik  Klak  elec- 
tric engine  is  sure  a  'ripsnorter'  of  the 
first  water!" 

While  we  are  speaking  of  humor  I 
should  like  to  mention  a  picture  that  I 
recollect  which  was  unconsciously  hu- 
morous. It  was  a  watch  ad  that 
showed  a  picture  of  a  college  boy  and 
his  high  school  brother.  College  was 
holding  his  dollar-and-a-half  watch  up 
to  High  School's  ear.  High  School  was 
in  ecstasies  because  he  could  hear  the 
watch  tick.  It  seems  even  funnier  in 
that  he  held  that  particular  cheap 
watch  all  the  way  up  to  his  ear  to  hear 
it  tick! 

Another  type  of  illustration  that 
gives  me  an  acute  pain  is  the  dear  old 
Santa  Claus  picture.  A  fountain  pen 
manufacturer  has  an  ad  to  boys  that 
shows  a  woman  whispering  into  Kris 
Kringle's  ear.  The  remark  below  tells 
you  to  make  sure  that  she  whispers  to 
Santa  Claus  that  you  want  that  espe- 
cial pen. 

Now  I  think  back  and  another  type 
of  advertisement  springs  up  for  me  to 
slap  soundly.  It  is  the  advertisement 
that  says  "Boys — tell  dad  that  you 
want  this  or  that,"  or  sometimes  it's 
mother.  Why  taunt  the  boy  with  the 
fact  that  he  is  dependent  on  dad  and 
mother  for  so  many  things? 

But  so  much  for  destruction.  A  com- 
pany whose  advertisements  are  usually 
pretty  good  is  the  Postum  Cereal  Com- 
pany. Let  me  quote  something  from 
an  ad  on  Grape  Nuts. 

"On  its  stomach"  .  .  .  Napoleon 
said! 

"Napoleon,  probably  the  greatest 
military  genius  the  world  has  known, 
was  noted  for  other  things  besides  his 
strategic  ability.  He  had  the  happy 
knack  of  expressing  great  truths  in  a 
few  pointed  words.  And  he  never 
uttered  a  more  truthful  thought  than 
his  famous  saying — 'An  army  travels 
on  its  stomach'." 

This  holds  more  appeal  than  a  lot  of 
slushy  ejaculations  that  slop  all  over 
the  paper. 

Just  give  the  boys  the  facts  about  a 
thing  and  they'll  grab  at  it. 


Mrs.  De  Koven  Objects 

IN  an  article  in  our  issue  of  July  26, 
1926,  satirizing  the  practice  of  cer- 
tain women  in  soliciting  advertising 
for  show  programs,  the  author  used  as 
a  character  the  fictitious  name  of  Mrs. 
Reginald  deKoven  Hothouse.  Our  a 
tention  has  been  called  to  the  similarity 
of  this  name  to  that  of  Mrs.  Reginalc 
De  Koven  of  New  York.  Obviously  th 
name  of  the  imaginary  person  wai 
chosen  without  thought  of  Mrs.  D< 
Koven  and  with  no  reference  to  he: 
whatever. 

Calkins   to    Speak    at 
Exhibition 

Earnest  Elmo  Calkins  will  be  the 
speaker  at  the  opening  and  private 
view  of  the  Fourth  Annual  Exhibition 
of  Printing  for  Commerce,  given  by  th 
American  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts,  a 
the  Art  Center,  New  York,  on  the  eve 
ning  of  Feb.  1.  Mr.  Calkins'  subjec 
will  be:  "Good  Printing  and  Bad — Wh 
Does  It  and  Why." 
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It's  the  same 


D  af  C  Black  and  White 


Dill  &  Collins  Co's. 

Distributers 

Atlanta— The  Chatfield  13  Woods 

Company 
Baltimore — The  Baiter  Paper  Company 
Boston— John  Carter  13  Co.,  Inc. 
Buffalo— The  Union  Paper  (3  Twine  Co. 
Chicago — The  Paper  Mills  Company 
Chicago — Swigart  Paper  Company 
Cincinnati— The  Chatfield  fjf  Woods 

Company 
Cleveland— The  Union  Paper  13  Twine  Co. 
Concord,  N.  H— John  Carter  13  Co.,  Inc. 
Des  Moines — Carpenter  Paper  Company 
Detroit— The  Union  Paper  B  Twine  Co. 
Greensboro,  N.  C— Dillard  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 
Hartford — John  Carter  13  Co.,  Inc. 
Indianapolis — C.  P.  Lesh  Paper  Company 
Jacksonville — Knight  Bros.  Paper  Co. 
Kansas  City— Bermingham  13  Prosser  Co. 
Los  Angeles— Blake,  Moffitt  W  Towne 
Milwaukee— The  E.  A.  Bouer  Company 
Minneapolis — Minneapolis  Paper  Co. 
New  York  City— Marquardt,  Blake 

y  Decker,  Inc. 
New  York  City— Miller  i3  Wright  Paper 

Co. 
New  York  City— M.  (3  F.  Schlosser 
Omaha — Carpenter  Paper  Co. 
Philadelphia — The  Thomas  W.  Price  Co. 
Philadelphia — Riegel  13  Co.,  Inc. 
Pittsburgh— The  Chatfield  (3  Woods 

Company 
Portland,  Ore.— Carter,  Rice  13  Co. 
Providence — John  Carter  13  Co.,  Inc. 
Richmond — Virginia  Paper  Co. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. — Geo.  E.  Doyle  Company 
Seattle,  Wash.— Carter,  Rice  13  Co. 
St.  Louis — Acme  Paper  Company 
St.  Paul— E.  J.  Stilwell  Paper  Co. 
Salt  Lake  City — Carpenter  Paper  Co. 
San  Francisco — Blake,  Moffitt  13  Towne 
Springfield,  Mass. — John  Carter  13  Co., 

Inc. 
Tacoma — Tacoma  Paper  13  Stationery  Co. 
Tampa — Knight  Brothers  Paper  Co. 

D.  C— Virginia  Paper  Co. 


TUCKED  away  in  our  files  are  many  old  automo- 
bile catalogs  of  the  "gay  nineties' '  printed  on  D  &  C 
papers — some  bearing  the  names  of  long-forgotten 
cars.  Some  seem  quaint,  some  are  truly  beautiful — many 
were  printed  on  Black  and  White.  Recently  there  came 
to  us  that  fine  book  on  the  Lincoln  car  printed  by  the 
Bartlett  Orr  Press.  It,  too,  is  on  Black  and  White. 

Quality  is  always  quality — whether  it  is  yesterday's  or 
today's.  Continuously  recognized  preference  for  one  paper 
over  a  thirty-year  span  cannot  be  accident  nor  mere  tem- 
porary vogue.    It  must  be  based  on  merit. 

Dill  &  Collins  trace  their  paper  ideals  back  to  Colonial 
days — the  present  organization  is  simply  another  genera- 
tion of  paper  makers.  The  variety  of  finishes  has  increased 
to  meet  modern  commercial  needs.  The  Dfi?C  line  is  a 
complete  one  that  meets  every  printing  requirement  of 
today.  But  the  quality  is  the  same  —  D  &  C.  For,  after 
all,  quality  is  always  quality. 


DILL  & 

blaster  SMakers 


COLLINS 

of  Printing  Tapers 
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r  ^BILLIONAREA 


7  miles 


Metropolitan  St.  Louis 

The  city  boundaries  of  St.  Louis  are  7 
miles  wide  by  16  miles  long. 

Yet  the  population  and  industrial  bound- 
aries of  metropolitan  St.  Louis  are  21  miles 
long  by  1 6  miles  wide. 

As  most  statistics  are  given  for  the  City 
of  St.  Louis  alone,  the  actual  size  and  im- 
portance of  this  metropolitan  market  is 
usually  greatly  underestimated  in  making 
sales  analyses. 


Are  you  26  years  behind 

in  i/our  understctrtd/ng    oF 

Ohe  StCouis  Market  ? 


The  boundaries  of  St.  Louis 
were  fixed  in  1876  by  State  Legis- 
lature. In  the  last  fifty  years,  re- 
peated efforts  to  extend  the  city 
limits  to  include  the  actual  popula- 
tion of  St.  Louis  have  failed. 

St.  Louis,  as  a  market,  far 
larger  and  far  richer  than 
statistics  usually  show 

Previous  to  1900,  statistics  of 
population,  purchasing  power,  re- 
tail outlets,  etc.,  were  substan- 
tially correct,  because  the  market 
itself  was  then  mainly  within  the 
city  boundaries.     But   since   that 


date,  and  for  26  years,  the  popula- 
tion has  grown  far  beyond  the 
city  limits,  while  statistics  are  still 
generally  given  for  the  city  only. 

It  happens  that  a  state  line  runs 
through  Greater  St.  Louis.  Most 
statisticians  have  divided  their  fig- 
ures into  two  parts  and  have  pub- 
lished them  in  widely  separated 
portions  of  their  books  under  "I" 
for  Illinois  and  under  "M"  for 
Missouri.  In  a  commercial  way, 
these  imaginary  boundaries  are 
completely  ignored  by  the  people, 
the  industries,  the  jobbers  and  the 
retailers. 
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ffie  BILLION  AREA 


the  GREATER  ST.  LOUIS  MARKET 


The  Billionarea  is  the  name 
given  to  the  true  Greater  St. Louis, 
regardless  of  the  state  line.  The 
facts  and  figures  of  all  of  Greater 
St.  Louis  must  be  consolidated  to 
get  an  accurate  understanding  of 
this  great  homogeneous  city. 

One  of  the  greatest  mar- 
ket opportunities  in 
America  for  advertisers 

Any  sales  manager  or  adver- 
tising executive  who  makes  a  thor- 
ough analysis  will  find  that  The 
Billionarea  is  one  of  the  greatest 
volume  consuming  markets  in 
America  for  practically  any  pro- 
duct. He  will  find  also  that  its 
family  purchasing  power   is   far 


above  the  average  of  other  met- 
ropolitan cities. 

And  most  important,  he  will 
find  that  metropolitan  St.  Louis 
offers  the  greatest  accessibility 
and  economy  in  both  selling  and 
advertising — in  selling,  because 
this  rich  market  is  concentrated 
in  an  area  of  only  16  by  21  miles 
— in  advertising,  because  The 
Billionarea  is  so  completely  cov- 
ered by  one  newspaper  without 
duplication  of  advertising  cost. 

That  newspaper  is  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  because  it  has  by 
far  the  largest  circulation  in 
Greater  St.  Louis,  and  carries  by 
far  the  greatest  volume  of  advertis- 
ing— local,  national  and  classified. 


ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 

The  highest  ranking  P  +  D+C  newspaper  of  The  BILLIONAREA — the  Qreater  St.  Louis  Market 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DETROIT  KANSAS  CITY 


rift 


me  OPEN  FORUM 

Individual  Views  Frankly  Expressed 


Ethical  Testimonials 

THERE  has  been  much  speculation 
during  the  past  few  months  on  the 
part  of  a  number  of  self-appointed 
judges,  concerning  some  (to  them) 
alarming  tendencies  in  the  field  of 
testimonial  advertising.  Much  com- 
ment has  been  published,  both  serious- 
ly and  facetiously  anent  the  alleged 
overdoing  of  the  Queen  Maries,  the  Mrs. 
Belmonts,  the  Red  Granges,  et  al,  in 
happy  poses  designed  to  advertise  well 
known  products  used  by,  or  known  to, 
these  famous  folks.  Reference  has 
been  made,  in  support  of  the  criticism, 
to  the  newspaper  publicity  given  to 
Famous  Names,  Inc.,  a  Chicago  agency 
which  is  reported  as  being  able  to  fur- 
nish any  quantity  of  these  indorse- 
ments at  so  much  per  indorse. 

Critics  of  this  form  of  advertising 
do  not  differentiate  between  the  good 
and  the  bad,  of  which  there  is  plenty 
of  both  in  all  forms  of  advertising,  but 
unreservedly  lambaste  all  testimonial 
copy  featuring  prominent  people,  and 
issue  dire  warnings  of  the  public's  in- 
evitable reaction  to  products  advertised 
in  that  way. 

What  utter  Bosh! 

Instead  of  sending  ripples  of  appre- 
hension up  the  backs  of  those  of  us 
who  are  mortgaging  our  future  by 
using  this  sort  of  copy,  it  is  reassuring 
us.  Why?  Because  we  know  some- 
thing the  critics  entirely  overlook.  We 
know  that  the  balance  sheet  tells  us 
it  pays. 

I  cannot  see  where  this,  or  any  other 
successful  copy  angle  needs  any  de- 
fense from  me,  but  I  will  illustrate 
from  our  own  experience.  We  elected 
this  year  to  advertise  Spur  Ties  in 
connection  with  prominent  motion  pic- 
ture stars;  all  well-dressed  men  and 
regular  fellow  types.  We  have  not 
paid  these  gentlemen  a  Buffalo  nickel. 
It  would  not  alter  the  case  if  we  did. 
We  have  never  said  that  they  wore 
Spur  Ties,  although  we  know  they 
do.  We  have  not  resorted  to  any  "I 
use  this — "  blah  over  their  signatures. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  frankly  pic- 
tured an  immediately-recognized,  good- 
looking  masculine  type  of  man  with  a 
Spur  Tie  around  his  neck.  We  have 
necessarily  had  to  acknowledge  these 
stars,  but  have  done  so  in  the  most  in- 
conspicuous manner  possible,  with  no 
reference  to  their  choice  of  neckwear. 
We  simply  relied  on  our  copy,  plus  a 
picture  of  our  product,  plus  the  associ- 
ation with  an  acknowledged  exponent 
of  tasteful  dress,  to  do  the  job.  And 
it  has.     Therefore,  after  a  year  of  it 


we  have  decided,  after  viewing  careful- 
ly all  angles,  that  it  has  been  good  ad- 
vertising and  are  planning  to  continue 
with  it  in  1927. 

J.  K.  Macneill,  Sales  Manager, 
Hewes  &  Potter, 
Boston,  Mass. 


Advertising  Advertising 

1  AGREE  with  you  about  the  danger- 
ous curves  in  this  business  of  "ad- 
vertising advertising." 

Unless  such  campaigns  are  carried 
out  with  extraordinary  care,  I  believe 
that  some  undesirable  resistance  to 
advertising  is  likely  to  be  built  up. 

The  difficulty  seems  to  be  that  few 
people  can  explain  the  true  function  of 
advertising  without  exaggerating  the 
power  of  advertising  and  "glorifying" 
it. 

The  gist  of  many  of  the  talks  about 
advertising  that  the  publishers  run 
(for  the  edification  of  readers!)  seems 
to  be  "For  Heaven's  sake,  read  the 
advertisements."  This,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  an  intimation  to  the  thoughtful  per- 
son that  the  advertisements  are  not 
interesting  or  helpful  enough  to  com- 
mand attention  through  their  own 
sheer  merit,  or  that  the  publisher  needs 
this  coaxed  attention  from  his  readers 
in  order  to  keep  the  buyer  of  adver- 
tising in  his  columns. 

S.  Roland  Hall, 

Easton,  Pa. 


A  Newspaper  Man  on 
Cash  Discount 

THE  cash  discount  is  an  established 
custom  in  business.  The  New  York 
Times  has  no  intention  of  discarding  it. 
The  debtor  to  whom  the  cash  dis- 
count is  allowed  profits  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  an  exceedingly  liberal  dis- 
count compared  with  ordinary  interest 
rates  on  business  loans.  The  creditor 
who  grants  it  profits  by  the  orderly 
cleaning  up  of  his  business  by  monthly 
settlements  of  obligations  due.  The 
discount  is  an  incentive  to  prompt  busi- 
ness-like dealings  and  justifies  itself. 

That  all  publishers  standardize  their 
discount  practices  should  not  be  obliga- 
tory. 

I  am  opposed  to  joint  action  on  such 
matters  as  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
American  business.  But  the  discount 
in  some  form  should  stay. 

Louis  Wiley,  Business  Manager, 
New  York  Times, 
New  York. 


Broadcast  Cooperation 

1WAS  very  much  interested  in  the 
article,  "Broadcasting's  Place  in  the 
Advertising  Spectrum,"  in  your  Dec. 
15  issue. 

My  interest  is  especially  keen,  be- 
cause this  bureau  has  been  broadcast- 
ing from  Station  WTAM  of  Cleveland 
once  each  week  for  nearly  three  years. 
In  our  opinion,  this  is,  for  our  business 
at  least,  one  of  the  most  effective  means 
of  informing  the  public  about  work  and 
of  protecting  them  against  fakes  and 
frauds. 

We  are  allowed  fifteen  minutes 
each  Wednesday  night  between  7  and 
7.15  for  our  talks.  The  commercial 
rate  for  this  time  is  $75,  but  it  has  al- 
ways been  donated  by  the  Willard  Stor- 
age Battery  Company  who  own  Station 
WTAM.  This,  you  will  agree  is  splendid 
cooperation  and  is  akin  to  that  also  af- 
forded by  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
and  magazines  in  Cleveland,  some 
eighteen  of  which  donate  advertising 
space  to  the  bureau  each  week  and  have 
for  about  a  period  of  two  years. 

Dale  Brown,  Manager 
Cleveland  Better  Business  Bureau,  Inc., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


The   Prize   Follow-Up 

A  YOUNG  man  has  just  called  me 
on  the  telephone  and  announced  a 
name  which  I  didn't  catch.  He  asked 
if  I  had  received  a  letter  from  his 
house.  I  expressed  ignorance.  He  then 
said  it  was  their  letter  of  Aug.  31,  this 
year.  Again  I  expressed  ignorance  and 
asked  him  to  repeat  the  name  of  his 
house.  He  did — it  didn't  stick  in  my 
mind — and  he  told  me  it  was  a  very 
reputable  bond  house.  He  expressed 
great  surprise  that  the  letter  did  not 
remain  in  my  mind  if  I  had  seen  it — 
explained  in  a  vague  sort  of  a  way  that 
it  was  a  great  thing  and  that  he  was 
going  to  send  me  a  copy  of  it.  I  flagged 
him  down  for  some  details  and  discov- 
ered that  it  is  a  bond  solicitation  but 
is  supposed  to  apply  particularly  to 
publishers. 

I  am  now  to  be  honored  with  a  copy 
of  that  letter  of  Aug.  31. 

And  this  excellent  and  "speedy"  fol- 
low-up occurred  this  day  of  our  Lord, 
Dec.  15,  1926,  almost  four  months  after 
the  alleged  receipt  of  this  circular  let- 
ter. 

Now  maybe  one  of  your  readers  can 
tell  me  one  too. 

W.  C.  Platt,  President, 

National  Petroleum  News, 

Cleveland. 
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When  does  your  advertising 
start  to  do  its  work? 


In  most  publications,  the  work  of  your  ad- 
vertising does  not  start  until  the  reader 
sees  it. 

As  the  reader  comes  to  your  advertisement  in 
the  average  magazine,  the  mind  is  often  "a 
thousand  miles  from  home."  And,  before  it 
can  do  effective  work,  your  advertisement 
must  drag  the  mind  back  home. 

In  Better  Homes  and  Gardens,  the  work  of 
your  advertisement  starts  the  minute  the 
reader  picks  up  the  magazine. 

From  the  time  the  magazine  is  opened,  the 
reader  of  Better  Homes  and  Gardens  is  think- 
ing about  home.  When  the  page  opens  to 
your  advertisement,  the  mind  is  ready  for  your 
message.  That  is  why  advertising  in  Better 
Homes  and  Gardens  has  such  a  tremendous 
influence  on  the  sale  of  any  product  to  the 
home  market. 

National  advertisers  who  keep  a  check  on 
the  work  done  by  their  advertising  know 
that  these  facts  are  proved  by  results. 


RetterHomes 

and  Gardens 

E.  T.  MEREDITH,  PUBLISHER  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 
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Canned 
Experience 


■ithout  thinking  that  ex- 
ly  be  of  various  sorts — 
'ice  of  other  men  as  well 
,    "canned    experience,"    if 


advantage    of    the    experience    of    other 

only    years    of    time    but    many    expen- 

Do  you  know  how  much  of  the  world's 
best  research  in  the  advertising  and 
selling   field    is   contained    in 

McGRAW-HILL  BOOKS? 

That  single  fact  or  Idea  may  be  worth 
many  times  the  price  of  the  book  to  you. 

1  Strong— 
PSYCHOLOGY  OF  SELLING  AND 
ADVERTISING 
461  pages,  5x8,  Illustrated,  $4.00 
How  people  buy  and  how  they  can 
be  sold.  A  practical  explanation  of 
the  part  psychology  plays  in  selling 
and  advertising — fads  you  can  apply 
to     your     own     efforts     and     problems 

2  Lamed— 
ILLUSTRATION    IN    ADVERTIS- 
ING 
3(9    pages,    6x9,    Illustrated,    $4.00 
How    illustration     can     increase     the 
effectiveness     of     advertising.      Practi- 
cally   all    treatments    are    covered    in 


428     pages, 
Covers   t 
sales    work 
shows  how   they  worli 
Packed  with   ideas,  suggestions,  meth 
ods,  danger  signals — facts  y 


x  8.  illustrated.  $4.00 
y  angle  of  modem  mail 
Explains    principles    and 


good 
Hall- 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
ADVERTISING 

pages,  6x9,  250  illustrations,  $5 
carefully  planned  ticalmcnt  of 
lopment  of  advertising,  its  fi 
ental  principles  and  the  mt-tli 
i --I'M  -'M. :iue<  advertisers,  ' 
it  book  on  the  subject, 
Lippincott  - 


put 


5  OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING 

340    pages,    5'2    x   1 


illustrations, 
$5.00 
md     adequate 


door  advertising  from  its  beginning 
to  its  present  advanced  stage  and 
shotts  the  part  it  is  playing  in  modern 
advertising    campaigns. 

Free    Examination    —    Small    Monthly 
Payments 

Choose  any  of  these  McGraw-Hill 
Books  that  you  would  like  to  see — 
as    many    as    you    wish. 

Read  them  for  ten  days  free — keep 
those  you   want — send   back   those   you 

Pay  for  the  books  you  keep  as  you 
use  them.  If  you  keep  $15  worth 
of  books,  send  $3  in  ten  days  and  $3 
monthly. 

The  smallest  monthly  payment  is 
S3.  If  you  keep  $6  worth  of  books, 
send    $3    in    ten  days   and    $3    a    month 


Begin    to    Budget    Your    Book 


Buying 


FREE   EXAMINATION   COll'ON 

McGRAW-HILL    BOOK    CO..    INC. 
370    Seventh    Avenue,    N.    Y. 
Send    me   the    books    checked    for    10    days'    free 
examination: 

Strong — Psychology,     $4  00. 

Lamed— Illustration.    $4.00. 

Pratt— Selling    by    Mail.    $4  00. 

Hall — Theory         and  Practice         of 

Advertising.     $5.00. 

Lippincott — Outdour   Advertising, 

$5.00. 
I  agree  to  return  such  books  as  I  do  not  wish 
to  keep,  postpaid,  within  10  days  or  receipt  and 
to  remit  at  the  same  time  my  first  installment 
and  the  balance  in  equal  Installments  each 
month.  Minimum  monthly  payments,  1  under- 
stand, are  $3  and  account  Is  to  be  paid  within 
six    months. 

Name    

Address     

Position      

Company A.   F.    1-12-27 


"Cigaretteless" 
Kansas 

[continued  from  page  22] 
business.  So  keen  is  competition  that 
an  individual  who  is  willing  to  purchase 
five  cartons  may  receive  them  at  a  cost 
that  ranges  from  ten  and  a  half  to 
thirteen  cents,  including  shipping  costs ; 
the  variation  in  price  being  in  accord- 
ance with  the  distance  from  the  State 
line.  This  is  less  than  the  "cut  price" 
of  the  chain  stores,  every  intermediate 
expense  between  jobber  and  consumer 
being  eliminated,  and  all  transactions 
being  on  a  quantity  basis.  This  low 
price,  moreover,  is  the  explanation  of 
the  rather  large  numbers  of  amateur 
bootleggers  within  the  State. 

BY  far  the  most  impressive  observa- 
tion flows  from  the  last  item  of 
the  Kansas  law.  It  is  forbidden  to 
advertise  cigarettes. 

The  State  cannot,  of  course,  prevent 
circulation  of  periodicals  and  newspa- 
pers published  outside  its  boundaries, 
but  its  law  throttles  cigarette  adver- 
tising within  them. 

Most  noticeable  of  all  is  the  absence 
of  billboards  with  their  familiar  pic- 
torial copy  for  cigarettes.  The  one 
really  striking  feature  of  "cigaretteless 
Kansas"  is  this  lack  of  the  roadside 
cigarette  advertising — be  that  roadside 
the  automobile  highway  or  the  railway 
vista.  A  stranger  feels  strange.  He 
will  miss  the  boards  long  before  he  will 
observe  that  cigarettes  are  not  on  dis- 
play at  the  usual  places.  The  lack  is 
reimpressed  with  force  when  he  crosses 
the  border  into  a  neighboring  State,  for 
with  a  suddenness  that  is  almost  a 
thrill  a  flock  of  boards  burst  into  view. 
One  senses  "a  whale  of  a  difference" 
just  from  the  landscape. 

Local  newspapers  especially  show 
the  want  of  cigarette  advertising.  Said 
a  leading  newspaper  manager: 

"The  cigarette  law  hurts  rural  Kan- 
sas. It  cuts  off  the  best  national  ac- 
counts. It  keeps  the  papers  poor — poor 
in  pocket,  and  that  makes  them  poor 
editorially." 

This  judgment  was  reiterated  by  sev- 
eral small-city  publishers.  One  of  them 
voiced  the  belief  that : 

"The  easiest  money  in  national  ad- 
vertising is  denied  us.  It's  galling. 
The  cigarette  makers,  and  the  mail- 
order dealers,  flood  the  Kansas  City 
and  the  La  Junta  newspapers  with 
their  ads.  It's  money  we  ought  by 
rights  to  have,  and  it  carries  outside 
papers  into  Kansas  beyond  usual  trade 
areas.  Their  circulation  here  is  forced, 
but  it's  here  just  the  same.  It's  rough 
on  Kansas.  The  outside  papers  cut 
into  our  rightful  local  circulation,  and 
then  they  grab  off  the  cigarette  money 
that  ought  to  be  ours. 

"We  can't  blame  the  cigarette  peo- 
ple. They  adopt  the  only  media  to  get 
local  coverage.  All  we  can  do  is  curse 
our  laws.  We  can't  change  them  be- 
cause neither  party  dares  stand  for 
abolishing  them.  It's  another  case  of 
Volstead,  only  worse." 


"  -  -  a  Wonderful 
Selling  help." 

W'estinghouse  Electric 


The  sales  executives  of  the  Westingbouse 
Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company  readily 
saw  the  advantages  of  the  double  visual 
Pyramid  Sales  Portfolio.  Now  every  sales- 
man of  their  Farm  Lighting  Division  is 
making  sales  with  its  aid.  Read  what  Mr. 
D.   A.   Wolff  writes  about  it: 

"I  can  truthfully  say  that  the  Album  of 
Facts  has  received  an  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion from  our  dealers  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  In  fact,  I  learned  first  hand 
in  my  talks  with  dealers  in  the  middle 
west    last    week    that    now,    after    having 


first     presented 
»ber.      It    has    been    a    wonderful 
help    and     we     |i*>k     for     it     to     1 
greater    help    during    the    next 
a    half  '■ 


Ask    the    Man     Who    Us 


On 


Complete    information    about    the    Double 
Visual  will  be  gladly  furnished  upon  request. 

;*)yramicl$ales 

U.  S.  Patent  No.  1577697 


Timken  Detroit  Axle  Company  knows  the 
value   of  Fabricoid   for  special   sales  presen- 


Michigan 
Book  Binding   Company 
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More  Sales -Power  Per  Dollar 


AFTER  all,  it's  the  selling  power  of  a  cover 
-£"»-  that  tells  whether  it  has  been  a  good 
investment,  and  we  could  name  hundreds 
of  careful  advertisers  who  would  tell  you 
that  Molloy  Made  Covers  lead  the  world  in 
sales-power  per  dollar  of  cost. 

For  example,  this  BOOK  OF  FACES,  pub- 
lished by  the  M  &  L  Typesetting  Company 
of  Chicago,  represents  an  investment  of 
more  than  $20,000  for  an  edition  of  5,000. 
Only  500  were  bound  in  Molloy  Made 
Covers.  The  balance,  as  a  measure  of 
economy,  were  bound  in  paper  covers. 
But,  as  it  worked  out,  there  was  no  econ- 
omy about  the  paper  covers  at  all. 


Not  only  were  they  wanting  in  sales-power 
when  new,  but  what  little  they  possessed 
failed  to  survive  the  constant  handling 
which  the  books  received.  And  so  many  of 
these  paper-bound  books  have  had  to  be 
replaced  diat  the  M  &  L  people  say  Molloy 
Maile  Covers  on  the  whole  edition  would 
have  been  more  economical  as  well  as  more 
impressive. 

More  sales-power  per  dollar  will  be  given 
your  next  book  if  you  dress  it  in  the  beauty, 
the  dignity,  and  the  strength  of  a  Molloy 
Made  Cover.  Tell  us  about  it,  and  we  will 
gladly  submit  a  suggested  design  without 
obligation  on  your  part. 


Commercial  Covers  for  Every  Purpose 

MOLLOY  MADE 


THE       DAVID 

2863  N.  Western  Ave. 
Chicago,  Illinois 


MOLLOY       COMPANY 

Sales  Offices 
in  Principal  Cities 
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A  New  Detroit 
Hotel  With  A 
Definite  Purpose! 

Equipped  in  thefinest  and  most 
modern  manner — designed  by 
a  firm  of  world-famous  hotel 
architects — directed  by  a  man 
thoroughly  versed  in  every 
phase  of  hotel  management, 
the  function  of  the  new  Savoy 
in  Detroit  will  be  to  supply 
first-class  hotel  accommoda- 
tion at  moderate  rates. 

The  Savoy  has  750  rooms  with 
baths,  and  is  situated  just  six 
short  blocks  north  of  Grand 
Circus  Park,  on  Woodward 
Avenue  at  Adelaide  Street. 

It  was  designed  by  Louis  and 
Paul  L.  Kamper  (architects  of 
the  Detroit  Book-Cadillac 
Hotel)  and  has  as  its  managing 
ditector,  A.  B.  Riley,  formerly 
manager  oftheBancroft  Hotel, 
Saginaw,  Mich.  The  Savoy's 
rates  are  $2.50,  $3.00  and 
$3.50,  with  suites  and  sample 
rooms  ranging  in  price  from 
$5.00  to  $12.00. 

The  cuisine  of  the  Savoy  is  unsur- 
passed. Outstanding  features  of  the 
Hotel  are  the  Bohemian  Room, 
the  Coffee  Shop  and  the  Food  Shop 
— the  walled-in  Garden  Court — 
the  International  Suites  (each  dec- 
orated in  the  national  style  of  some 
foteign  country) — the  20-chair 
barber-shop  and  the  18-booth 
beauty  parlor — the  Emetgency 
Hospital,  with  a  nurse  in  constant 
attendance — the  Valet  and  Check- 
ing service —  the  Florist's  Shop — 
the  Humidor — and  the  Gift  Shop. 
The  Savoy  opens  for  business  on 
September  15. 

A.  B.  RILEY,  Managing  Director 

J&VOY 
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In  Sharper  Focus 


George  Ethridge 

BORN  in  Rome,  N.  Y.,  his  primary 
education  was  had  in  that  city, 
from  whence,  following  his  graduation 
from   the   Rome   Academy,  he   went   to 


Massachusetts  for  a  four-year  course 
at  Phillips  Andover.  Then  military 
school — and  as  a  lad  of  sixteen,  alone, 
on  a  tour  of  the  world  which  extended 
over  a  period  of  two  adventurous, 
profitable  years. 

When  the  California  land  boom  be- 
came a  matter  of  great  moment,  young 
Ethridge  harkened  again  to  the  call 
of  the  wanderlust  and  the  sage  advice 
of  Horace  Greeley,  and  betook  himself 
to  the  great  open  spaces.  Here  he  went 
through  the  usual  experience  of  the 
times,  leasing  a  gold  mine  on  the 
Feather  River,  prospecting  in  the  hills 
and  so  on,  but  the  anticipated  riches 
failed  to  make  their  appearance. 

He  soon  found  that  mere  physical 
activity  could  not  quite  satisfy  the 
craving  that  he  was  commencing  to 
feel.  As  a  result,  circumstances  per- 
mitting, he  followed  his  new  urge  to 
that  goal  of  all-inspiring  artistic  talent 
and  moved  half  way  across  the  world 
to  Paris. 

At  that  time  the  Academy  Julien 
was  the  most  famous  of  the  many  art 
schools  of  that  artistically  famous 
city;  the  artistic  center  of  the  time, 
and  the  school  which  has  probably  pro- 
duced more  famous  artists  over  its 
span  of  years  than  any  other  single 
institution.  Here  George  Ethridge  en- 
rolled himself,  and  for  four  years  it 
made  itself  the  center  of  his  universe. 

Then  came  London  and  the  West- 
minster Academy  for  four  years  more 


and  the  finishing  touches.  The  leading 
art  circles  of  that  time — the  1890's — 
welcomed  him  among  their  now  fa- 
mous members.  First  there  was  the 
Hogarth  Club  and  later  the  famous 
Chelsea  Art  Club,  of  which  James  Mc- 
Neill Whistler  was  president.  In  fact, 
at  that  time  Whistler,  J.  J.  Shannon, 
Joseph  Pennell  and  Ethridge  were  the 
only  Americans  in  that  celebrated 
group. 

Those  were  the  days  when  the  great- 
est field  for  commercial  artistic  en- 
deavor lay  in  magazine,  newspaper  and 
book  illustrations,  and  into  this  field 
George  Ethridge  threw  himself  upon 
his  return  to  the  United  States.  For 
two  years  he  was  connected  with  the 
New  York  World,  but  he  very  soon 
began  to  appreciate  the  future  for  art 
in  the  then  infantile  advertising  busi- 
ness. He  found  an  opening  with 
Charles  Austin  Bates  in  the  agency 
which  bore  his  name. 

Ethridge's  own  company,  with  its  de- 
veloped and  specialized  service,  fol- 
lowed in  due  course  of  time  and  has, 
over  a  period  of  years,  won  itself  a 
fine  name  and  reputation,  growing  as 
its  field  has  grown,  but  never  losing 
its  distinctive  character. 

The  advertising  fraternity  has  hon- 
ored George  Ethridge  many  times.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Sphinx  Club  and 
has  twice  served  as  president  of  that 
organization,  as  well  as  being  vice- 
president  and  a  director  of  the  New 
York  Advertising  Club. 


A.  H.  Ogle 

WHEN  I  came  on  the  job  recently 
as  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
A.  N.  A.,  one  of  the  warnings  I  re- 
ceived   from    older    members    whom    I 
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THE   PLAIN   DEALER   HAS  THE   BUYERS 


PVERY  week, 
"  every  month, 

every  year  The  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  publishes 
MORE  paid  advertising 
than  any  other  Cleveland 
newspaper. 

For  the  year  1926: 

Plain  Dealer    .    .  18,418,713  lines 

Press 15,104,534  lines 

News 13,059,507  lines 


National  lineage,   1926 

Plain  Dealer  .  4,815,247  lines 
Press  .  .  .  2,612,564  lines 
News      .     .     .     2,501,182  lines 


Ok  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

in  Cleveland  and  Northern  Ohio~08K  Medium  ALONE"  One  Cost  ^Willsellit 

J.  B.  WOODWARD  WOODWARD   &   KELLY  R.   J.   BIDWELL   CO.  R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO. 

110  E.  42nd  St.  360  N.  Mich.  Ave..  Chicago  742    Market    St.,    San   Francisco,    Cal.  White   Henry   Stuart  Bldg. 

New  York  Fine  Arts  Bldg.,   Detroit  Times   Building.    Los  Angeles,   Cal.  Seattle.  Wash. 
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THE  editorial  office  of  the  Dairymen's  League  News  merely  focuses 
the  farm  sentiment  which  originates  among  its  readers.     The  rela- 
tion between  the  readers  and  the  paper  is  unusually  intimate. 

Owning  this  paper  themselves,  the  readers  take  an  active  interest 
in  shaping  its  editorial  policy.  They  write  frequently  and  profusely, 
keeping  the  editorial  staff  informed  as  to  their  views  and  desires. 

These  letters  are  supplemented  by  the  reports  of  Dairymen's  League 
field  men  and  local  officials.  Then  there  is  the  direct  contact  between 
the  editorial  staff  and  the  League  directors  who  are  active  farmers. 

The  result  is  a  degree  of  reader  interest  not  found  in  farm  papers 
published  solely  for  profit.  This  interest  naturally  extends  to  the 
advertising  columns.  Advertisers  find  our  readers  unusually  respon- 
sive; and  their  interest  is  backed  by  adequate  buying  power. 

The  Dairymen's  League  is  the  outstanding  dairy  paper  of  the  East, 
having  in  its  territory  a  circulation  equal  to  more  than  three  times  the 
circulation  of  the  two  largest  national  dairy  papers  in  the  same  territory. 

To  cover  Eastern  dairy  farms,  you  must  use  the  Dairymen's  League 
News. 

A  request  will  bring  Sample  Copy  and  Rate  Card 


Dairy  farms  of  this 
area  supply  New 
York  City  with 
fluid  milk. 


&The  H 
Dairy!  \ 
Paper! 

of  the 

New  York  City 
Milk  Shed" 


DAIRYMEN'S 
NEWS 


120  West  42nd  Street 
W.  A.  Schreyer,  Bus.  Mgr. 


Chicago 

10  S.  La  Salle  Street 

John  D.  Ross 

Phone  State  3652 


asked  for  advice  was:  "Don't  talk  too 
much  about  what  you're  going  to  do 
before  you  do  it;  and  even  then,  don't, 
because  it  may  not  be  done"  or  words 
to  that  effect. 

Therefore,  since  my  advertising  ca- 
reer, if  any,  lies  ahead,  there  is  really 
nothing  to  talk  about. 

1HAVE  been  told  that  to  date  my 
chief  claim  to  fame  is  that  I  am  prob- 
ably the  only  college  editor  who  was 
ever  thrown  in  jail,  or  at  least  got 
inside  the  door,  for  contempt  of  court. 
The  incident  dates  back  to  my  under- 
graduate days  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  and  the  editorship  of  that 
crusading  journal,  The  Daily  Mini, 
longer  ago  than  I  care  to  think  about. 
The  episode  was  responsible  for  my 
being  weaned  away  from  a  journalistic 
career  to  the  more  sordid  fields  of  pro- 
motion and  advertising,  much  to  the 
disgust  of  my  former  professor  of 
journalism.  It  was  a  year  or  two  later, 
however,  that  a  friend  in  Chicago  de- 
cided he  wanted  an  outspoken  fellow 
on  his  publicity  staff,  and  invited  me  to 
desert  my  chosen  field  of  news  gather- 
ing in  St.  Louis  to  be  his  assistant  in 
Chicago,  with  a  title  and  a  salary  of 
$20  per  week. 

That  was  in  1915,  and  a  Chicagoan 
I  have  remained  until  very  recently, 
except  for  two  and  one-half  years  as 
a  citizen  of  the  world  during  the  not- 
so-late  war.  To  those  who  would 
prematurely  start  to  applaud  that  war 
record,  I  might  say  that  it  included 
three  months  at  Fort  Sheridan,  a  year 
at  Camp  Grant,  three  weeks  at  Camp 
Upton  (and  New  York  City),  some 
weeks  en  route  on  the  high  seas,  seven- 
teen glorious  days  in  Paris,  many 
months  at  a  personnel  adjutant's  desk, 
and  a  sight-seeing  trip  to  the  Front 
after  the  armistice.  Like  everyone 
else  I  truly  wanted  to  get  up  where 
the  bullets  were  singing,  but  perhaps  a 
kind  fate  prevented  it. 

Since  the  organization  which  I  now 
have  the  honor  to  serve  believes  in 
dealing  with  facts,  not  with  opinions, 
the  editor  insists  on  a  few.  Chronol- 
ogy: Graduated  from  Illinois  in  1913, 
before  its  football  teams  were  as  good 
as  they  are  now;  newspaper  reporter 
and  near-editor  on  three  St.  Louis 
newspapers  in  less  than  that  many 
years;  before  and  after  the  war  with 
the  Portland  Cement  Association,  help- 
ing persuade  the  public  to  ride  on  con- 
crete roads ;  several  years  in  the  agency 
business  with  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Com- 
pany as  researcher,  contacter,  and 
pinch  hitter;  a  year  of  selling  space  to 
advertising  managers  who  didn't  want 
to  buy  it;  two  years  as  advertising 
manager  of  Wahl-Eversharp,  helping 
coax  the  public  to  buy  pens  and  pencils 
until  it  hurt;  thence  to  New  York  in 
the  closing  days  of  last  year  to  be 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  A.  N.  A. 
And  to  anticipate  the  question  which  I 
have  been  asked  so  many  times — "How 
do  you  like  New  York?" — I  shall  prob- 
ably shock  some  of  my  Chicago  friends 
by  saying  that  I  really  do,  and  think 
the  liking  will  be  permanent. 
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%  A  record  of  the  Indus- 
try's work  for  the  year 
and  a  measure  of  it's 
confidence  in  tomorrow. 
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Credibility 


I  have  a  habit  of  long 
standing  (or,  perhaps,  I 
should  say,  long  lying,  in 
this  case)  of  reading  my- 
self to  sleep  at  night. 

Very    frequently    I    read 
the      ads      in      the      maga- 
zines   instead    of    the 
so-called  reader  pages. 
And  when  I  do,  I  not 
infrequently  get 
"sore"    at     some     ad, 
because     of     its     asi- 
ninity.         Extravagant 
claims,   illogical   argu- 
ments,  obvious    false- 
hoods   and    other    er- 
rors  of  execution   get 
my    royal     goat.      Not 
because  I  rate  myself 
a  saint;  no,  my  objec- 
tion is  not  wholly  on 
ethical    grounds.      My 
objection     is     to     the 
waste     of    the     adver- 
tiser's     good      money 
and  my  time. 

The  purpose   of  an 
ad  is  to  persuade  and 
convince.     It  must  be 
credible.      It  must,  at 
least,  seem  to  be  tell- 
ing the  truth.      When 
an  ad  fails  in  this  par- 
ticular, it  fails  all  over. 
Yet   advertisers  and 
advertisement    writers 
keep  right  on  making 
the  same  old  blunders, 
no    matter   how    often 
they    may    have    been 
shown   the  mistake  of 
it  all. 
If  thou  wouldst  make  thy 
ads  successful  by  all  means 
make  them  easy  to  believe. 

J 
INDUSTRIAL  POWER 


We  try  very  hard  to  make 
our  claims  believable.  But, 
the  heck  of  it  is,  some  of  the 
actual  facts  about  INDUS- 
TRIAL POWER  are  so  un- 
usual that  they  are  hard  to 
believe. 


His  Specialty  Is  Mining  Stocks 

If  the  truth  were  known,  it  would,  I 
am  sure,  be  as  clear  as  daylight  that 
most  men  are  gamblers  at  heart.  One 
gambles  in  real  estate,  another  in  com- 
modities, another  in  the  stock  market. 
A  relative  of  mine  specializes  in  mining 
stocks.  Every  time  I  meet  him  he  has 
a  new  one.  Sometimes  it  is  a  silver 
mine,  sometimes  a  gold  mine  and  some- 
times a  copper  mine;  but,  never,  as  far 
as  my  knowledge  goes,  has  he  put 
money  into  what  might  be  called  a 
legitimate  investment.  He  likes  the  ex- 
citement of  hazarding  two  or  three 
thousand  dollars  in  a  "prospect"  in 
some  far-away  part  of  the  country: 
California,  Nevada,  Colorado,  Canada. 
More  than  once,  he  has  been  on  the 
verge  of  making  what  he  calls  a  "kill- 
ing," but  always,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, he  has  failed  to  "pull  it  off." 
Yet,  if  you  point  out  to  him,  as  I  have 
done,  once  or  twice,  that  if  he  had  put 
his  money  into  a  savings  bank  and  let 
it  stay  there  at  three  per  cent,  he  would 
be  better  off,  he  smiles  and  says,  "Oh, 
well." 


Character  Does  Count 

Two — maybe  three — years  ago,  a 
wild-eyed  prospector  located  a  strip  of 
mineral  land  which  "looked  good,"  not 
only  to  him,  but  also  to  the  hard- 
headed  moneyed  men  whom  he  tried  to 
interest  in  it.  It  looked  so  good  that 
one  of  the  aforesaid  h.  h.  moneyed  men 
put  $600,000  in  it — just  to  see  if  it 
really  was  as  good  as  it  seemed  to  be. 
When  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  it 
was,  he  asked  some  friends  to  join  him 
in  developing  the  property.  In  due 
time,  the  enterprise  was  incorporated 
and  capitalized.  Stock  in  it  is  being 
traded  in  on  two  exchanges.  Present 
price  is  about  $20  a  share  and  as  there 
are  about  a  million  and  a  half  shares, 
that  means  that  the  investing  and 
speculating  public  ha.-;  placed  a  valua- 
tion of  about  $30,000,000  on  the  prop- 
erty! Think  of  it!  Thirty  million 
dollars  for  a  "prospect!"  For  that  is 
all  it  is,  at  the  moment.  True,  three 
or  four  hundred  men  are  at  work  open- 
ing up  the  mine;  and  a  railroad  is  be- 
ing built  to  it.  But  actual  production 
has  not  yet  begun;  nor  will  it  for 
months  to  come. 


It  happens,  though,  that  the  men 
back  of  the  enterprise  are  regarded  as 
"square  shooters" — men  who  not  only 
have  the  reputation  of  having  been  uni- 
formly successful  in  the  past,  but  also 
■ — and  this  is  what  counts — for  being 
entirely  honest.  Because  of  which,  all 
the  money  they  need  is  forthcoming. 

Trading  on  Trade-Names 

I  am  the  official  grapefruit  buyer 
for  my  household.  That  is  the  one 
thing  Mrs.  Jamoc  insists  that  I  do: 
buy  grapefruit.  And  I  have  many  a 
merry  adventure  with  the  bandits  who 
pose  as  fruit  dealers. 

Yesterday,  I  stopped  at  a  fruit  stand 
in  my  neighborhood  where,  under  a 
sign  which  read  "Blue  Goose,  Special, 
2  for  25c."  were  displayed  a  lot  of 
good-looking  grapefruit.  "Give  me 
four,"  said  I,  "and  be  sure  they're  all 
Blue  Gooses."  "Sure,  mister,"  the 
fruit  man  answered.  And,  holding  one 
under  my  nose,  he  said,  "Blue  Goose! 
See?"  I  saw.  Nevertheless,  before  I 
left  the  store  I  examined  the  contents 
of  the  bag.  One — and  only  one — of  the 
four  grapefruit  in  it  was  a  Blue 
Goose.  I  handed  the  others  back  and 
said,  "These  are  not  Blue  Gooses." 
"Same  thing,"  said  he.  But  he  changed 
them,  just  the  same. 

Rarely  do  I  enter  a  fruit  store  with- 
out having  some  such  experience.  The 
fine  art  of  substitution  isn't  dead  yet, 
by  a  long  shot. 

"Moderate"  Hotel  Rates 

One  of  the  things  which  led  to  a  lot 
of  criticism  of  Florida,  last  winter,  was 
that  the  hotels  of  that  State,  almost 
without  exception,  profiteered  abomi- 
nably. Friends  of  mine  who  were  in 
Florida  in  January  and  February,  told 
me  they  had  to  pay  eight,  ten  and  in 
some  cases,  twelve  dollars  a  day  for  a 
room — not  in  Miami  or  Palm  Beach, 
you  understand,  but  in  jerk-water 
towns  which  did  not  even  pretend  to 
be  winter  resorts. 

It  may  be  that  Florida  has  learned 
its  lesson,  as  California  did,  a  few 
years  ago.  But  the  information  at  my 
disposal  does  not  point  that  way.  For 
the  Florida  East  Coast  Hotel  Company 
announces  that,  for  the  1926-1927  sea- 
son, rates  will  be  as  follows: 
Alcazar,  St.  Augustine — 

Single   room  with   bath. ..  $10  to  $14  a  day 
Double  room  with  bath .  .  .  $1S  to  $20  a  day 
Ormond.  Ormond-on-the-Halifax — 

Single    room    with    bath $12  to  $16 

Double  room  with  bath $22  to  $2S 

The  Breakers.  Palm  Beach — 

Single   room    with   bath $20  to  $24 

Double  room  with  bath $30  to  $55 

Royal  Ponciana,  Palm  Beach — 

Single    room    with   bath $16  to  $22 

Double  room  with  bath $28  to  $36 

Rates  at  other  hotels  are  lower;  but 
they  can  hardly  be  called  "moderate." 
Jamoc. 
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Something 

khappeninq 


There  is,  in  Chicago,  a  news- 
paper achieving  circulation  and 
advertising  progress  almost 
without  parallel  in  the  history 
of  journalism — THE  CHICAGO 

Evening  American! 

Established  twenty-six  years  ago 
this  newspaper  now  has  by  far 
the  largest  circulation  of  any 
Chicago  evening  paper  and  the 
third  largest  evening  paper  cir- 


culation in  the  United  States. 

Selling  at  a  50%  higher  price  it 
leads  the  second  evening  paper  by 
more  than  125^000  copies  daily 
and  goes  into  more  HOMES  in 
Chicago  than  any  other  daily 
paper. 

A  fair  and  impartial  investigation 
will  prove  conclusively  that  the 
Evening  American  is  the  FIRST 
BUY  in  Chicago's  daily  paper  field. 


CHICAGO  EVENING  AMERICAN 

A  Qood  Newspaper 
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[Attention  ~| 
Interest 
Action    J 

DUBL-DUTEE 

TunnvELOPES 

insure  all  three  for  your  direct  mail. 
Your  sales  letter  and  catalog,  book' 
let  or  sample  travel  together  and 
reach  your  prospect  in  the  same 
mail,  under  one  cover.  Your  pros- 
pectcan  gethis  order  to  you  before 
the  other  fellow's  "under  separate 
cover"  mailing  arrives. 

f  Simplest  T] 
Lowest  Priced  \\ 
Most  EKecti ve  JJ 

double  purpose  envelope  on  the 
market.  Sold  by  progressive  print' 
ers  everywhere.  Ask  your  printer 
or  write  us  for  samples  and  special 
trial  offer. 


COMMERCIAL 

ENVELOPE  CORP. 

3024-26-28-30  Lemp  Ave. 

Saint  Louis,  Mo. 


ALLENTOWN 
PA. 

Where  Wages  Are  High 

and 
Everybody's  Prosperous 


90%  of  its  100,000 

People 

Read  The 

Allentown  Morning 
Call 

Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 

National    Representatives 


"Ask  Us  About 
Advertisers  Cooperation' 


Subtlety  is  effective 
in  its  proper  place, 
but  only  in  its  place. 
If  you  wish  to  fill  a 
vacancy  or  increase 
your  staff — don't  be 
enigmatic,  let  the 
Market  Place  shout 
your  wants. 


Look  at 

Page 

88 
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Probably  we  can 
help  you  in  your 

Sen d  for  caia lopu e 
OLD  KIN&  COLE 

Incorporated 

C  anion, Ohio. 


Don't  miss  an  issue  of 
Advertising  &  Selling 
Send  in  your  old  and 
new  address  one  week 
before  the  change  is  to 
take  effect. 

kov  t  X 


Launching  a  New 
Company 

[CONTINUED   FROM    PAGE  46] 

vice    were    assured    of    expert    advice. 

Expert  advice,  however,  though  given 
by  men  of  authority,  is  useless  unless 
the  proper  products  can  be  utilized  in 
making  recommendations.  Consequent- 
ly the  second  point  which  was  driven 
home  in  the  campaign,  was  the  fact 
that  the  new  company  rendered  unique 
service.  The  service  was  unique  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  it  exclusively  was 
able  to  offer  both  centerless,  and  plain 
and  universal  grinders.  In  other  words 
both  types  of  machines  were  available 
for  experiment  and  for  application  of 
the  prospect's  work  to  the  grinding  ma- 
chine, and  if  the  job  was  not  the  one 
to  go  on  the  cylindrical  grinder,  the 
centerless  method  could  be  used,  or  vice 
versa.  This  fact  was  of  importance  to 
a  buyer,  and  this  service,  therefore,  a 
very  valuable  talking  point. 

The  third  point  was  the  fact  that 
no  expense  was  spared  to  provide  a 
new  plant  with  the  most  modern  equip- 
ment. In  many  cases  special  machines 
were  used.  Specializing  in  the  manu- 
facture of  grinding  machines  alone 
once  more  assured  the  prospective  buy- 
ers of  careful  attention  to  their  prob- 
lems. The  plant  was  not  only  equipped 
with  modern  machines  which  were  ac- 
curate and  highly  productive  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  precision  and  pro- 
duction grinding  machines,  but  work- 
men of  long  experience  in  the  industry 
were  engaged  to  carry  on  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  product.  These  three  main 
points  were  driven  home  with  a  series 
of  advertisements  carried  in  the  lead- 
ing trade  journals. 

Again  using  direct  mail  as  a  tie-up 
with  trade  journal  publicity  these  ad- 
vertisements were  reprinted  in  an 
eight-page  circular  and  sent  to  the  en- 
fee  mailing  list,  marked  for  the  at- 
tention of  the  individual  in  care  of  the 
company. 

IN  addition  to  the  publicity  already 
mentioned,  thirty  trade  journals,  most 
of  them  directly  interested  in  the  field 
reached  and  others  indirectly  effecting 
the  field,  carried  editorial  announce- 
ment and  comments  on  the  new  com- 
pany and  the  service  which  it  was  pre- 
pared to  render  to  industry. 

Consequently,  the  prospective  buyer 
was  confronted  thus  far  in  the  cam- 
paign by  the  announcement  of  the  new 
company  both  in  trade  journals  and  by 
direct  mail,  and  by  editorial  comments 
in  the  regular  reading  pages  of  his  fa- 
vorite publication. 

After  the  fundamental  points  enum- 
erated had  been  put  before  the  pros- 
pective users,  an  intensive  direct  mail 
campaign  was  used  in  which  the  ser- 
vice the  new  company  was  rendering  to 
industry  was  carefully  set  forth.  The 
products  of  the  company  were  able  to 
effect  savings  heretofore  unthought  of 
in  the  machine  tool  field.     Some  of  the 
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Where  Is  the  Buying  Activity 
in  the  Textile  Industry  Today? 

— how  to  reach  it 


>< 


<> 


ARE  the  buying  units  of  the  textile  industry  in  process  of 
.  radical  geographical  realignment?  Let's  review  the  facts. 
The  relative  proportion  of  each  major  branch  of  the  textile 
industry,  based  on  an  average  of  the  three  main  factors — 
capital  invested,  value  of  products,  value  added  by  manufac- 
ture, is  as  follows: — 


Cotton  manufacture   

Wool  and  Worsted  manufacture 

Knit  Goods  and  Hosiery  manu- 
facture     

Silk  manufacture   

Dyeing  and  Finishing  (Sep- 
arate establishments)    

Here  is  the  situation  in  a  nutshell — 

COTTON— The  cotton  branch  of  the 
industry  is  now  about  evenly  divided 
as  to  spindles  between  the  North  and 
the  South.  The  Southern  mills  make 
principally  the  heavier  and  coarser 
goods;  mills  of  the  North  average 
finer  quality  goods.  But  in  the  South 
the  mills  run  at  greater  capacity,  use 
more  cotton,  and  run  longer  working 
hours. 

WOOLENS    AND    WORSTEDS— 

98%  North— 2%  South. 

SILK— 98%  North— 2%  South. 


42%  of  total  textile  industry 
26%  "       "  "  " 

14%  "       " 
13%  "       " 


5%  "       " 

KNIT    GOODS— 88% 
South. 


North— 12% 


Textile  World  is  the  journal  of  the 
WHOLE  industry.  It  has  the  largest 
circulation  at  the  highest  subscription 
price  and  reaches  the  key  men  who 
control  90%  of  the  purchasing  power. 

An  advertiser  in  Textile  World 
reaches  the  buying  power  not  only 
of  the  cotton  mills  in  the  South,  but 
the  cotton  mills  of  the  North  and  the 
woolen,  worsted,  silk,  knitting,  dye, 
bleach  and  finishing  establishments  of 
the  whole  country — complete  coverage! 


Member 

Audit  Bureau  of 

Circulations 


Largest  net  paid   circulation  and  at  the 
highest  subscription  price  in  the  textile  field 


334  FOURTH  AVE. 


"W 


Member 

Associated  Business 

Papers,   Inc. 


NEW  YORK 
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1927 


will  see  keener  sales  competition 

in  many  lines.  Building  materials,  for 

instance,  and  automobiles  and 

radio,  perhaps  yours. 


Sales 


records  cannot  be  broken  without 

more  selling  pressure.  Modern  direct  mail 

methods  will  be  more  widely  used. 


Start 


now  to  meet — and  defeat — competition. 

A  test  campaign  of  Caxton  a'd<a  costs  about 

the  same  as  one  national  advertising  page. 

Now 

is  the  time  to  investigate 

a^cUa 


THE  CAXTON  COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 


machines  have  replaced  older  machines, 
replaced  operators,  cut  down  wheel  cost, 
increased  production  and  consequently 
increased  profits  at  a  decidedly  high 
rate.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  these 
machines  increasing  production  from 
60  to  600  per  cent  and  more.  Millions 
of  dollars  actually  have  been  saved  in 
the  automobile  industry  alone  in  econo- 
mies effected  through  the  application 
of  the  machine  now  manufactured  by 
this  company.  For  some  of  the  products 
the  centerless  grinder  has  revolution- 
ized grinding  methods  in  certain  fields, 
consequently  this  machine  was  the  first 
to  receive  attention  in  the  new  publicity 
campaign.  A  post  card,  sent  to  the  en- 
tire mailing  list,  was  used  as  a  "teaser," 
an  announcement  of  what  might  be  ex- 
pected to  follow.  It  contained  merely 
the  phrase:  "Why  industry  has  swung 
to  centerless  grinding."  In  a  few  days 
it  was  followed  by  the  regular  direct 
mail  publication  known  as  "Sparks 
from  Cincinnati  Grinders."  This  is 
issued  periodically  to  keep  prospective 
and  former  users  in  touch  with  meth- 
ods and  new  applications,  and  it  shows 
definite  examples  of  installations  where 
some  interesting  and  new  type  of  op- 
eration has  been  successfully  ground. 
Consequently  the  latest  news  on  grind- 
ing is  constantly  kept  before  the  pros- 
pective users  in  an  interesting  and  terse 
fashion. 

Color  is  used  in  connection  with  the 
sheets  to  add  to  their  attractiveness, 
and  as  many  detailed  technical  facts 
as  are  deemed  advisable  are  contained 
in  the  publication. 

While  "Sparks"  is  sent  periodically 
to  the  users  and  to  the  salesmen  in  the 
field,  special  sheets  known  as  data 
sheets  are  issued  at  more  frequent  in- 
tervals and  contain  a  larger  variety  of 
jobs. 

These  are  sent  at  once  to  the 
agent's  salesmen  in  the  field  so  that  he 
may  immediately  get  in  touch  with 
other  buyers  of  similar  products.  These 
data  sheets  also  form  the  basis  of 
trade  journal  advertisements  and  the 
best  of  the  operations  shown  in  these 
sheets  are  selected  for  use  in  the  direct 
mail  advertising  campaign. 

Especially  satisfactory  results  have 
been  obtained  through  the  use  of  blot- 
ters of  a  high  grade,  which  are  en- 
closed with  the  various  issues  of 
"Sparks." 

These  are  sent  by  first  class  mail, 
and  there  is  sufficient  room  left  in  the 
envelope  to  make  it  possible  to  mail  the 
blotter  "free." 

AS  a  result  of  the  publicity  cam- 
paign, and  also  of  the  increased  ac- 
tivities on  the  part  of  the  sales  force 
in  the  field,  orders  and  requests  for  the 
service  of  the  company  have  increased 
30  per  cent  when  the  general  market 
for  machine  tools  has  shown  a  tendency 
to  decrease. 

The  new  company  had"  a  definite 
method  of  grinding  and  a  new  service 
to  render  industry,  and  this  was  sold 
to  prospective  buyers  with  unexpected 
and  unusual  success. 
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Are  You  Paying  for  "Readers" 
Who  Do  Not  Read? 

MARKS:  Do  you  take  many 
magazines  at  your  house? 

PARKS:   Three,   at   a   club   rate. 

We  get  one  that  I  don't  want,  one 

my     wife    doesn't    want    and     one 

neither  of  us   wants,  all   for  $7.50. 

— Boston  Transcript 

Every  publication  that  endures  owes  its  existence  to  the  fact  that  it  appeals 
strongly  to  some  class  or  type  of  individual.  These  individuals  buy  it,  and 
read  it — and  because  they  DO  read  it,  they  buy  the  goods  they  see  adver- 
tised in  it. 

The  number  of  these  interested  readers  is  the  measure  of  the  value  of  a 
publication  as  an  advertising  medium. 

But,  when  a  publication  goes  outside  its  logical  field,  and  by  high-pressure 
selling  methods  secures  a  great  mass  of  subscribers  who  are  not  interested  in 
it  and  don't  read  it,  that  publication  is  worth  little  as  an  advertising  medium. 

The  best  advertising  medium  is  the  one  which  goes  ONLY  to  people  who 
buy  it,  because  they  feel  that  they  can't  get  along  without  it. 

Such  a  medium  is  The  Country  Newspaper.  It  goes  into  every  home 
because  it  is  wanted  in  every  home.  It  is  read  by  every  member  of  the  fam- 
ily, because  it  is  of  vital  interest  to  every  member. 

This  ideal  medium  offers  you  a  circulation  of  9!/2  million  interested  fami- 
lies. You  can  buy  this  circulation  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  your  needs  may 
dictate. 


The  country  newspa- 
pers represented  by  the 
An.erkan  Press  Asso- 
ciation present  (he  only 
intensive  coverage  of 
the  largest  single  popu- 
lation group  in  the 
United  States— the 
only  100%  coverage 
of  60%  of  the  entire 
National  Market. 


Country  newspapers 
can  he  selected  indi 
vidually  or  in  any  com 
hination;  in  any  mar 
k_el,  group  of  states 
counties,  or  towns 
This  plan  of  buying 
fits  in  with  the  program 
of  Governmental  Sim- 
plification, designed  to 
eliminate  waste. 


^m^^mmm 


Represents  7,2  13  Country  Newspapers  — 47^  Million  Readers 

Covers  the  COUNTRY  Intensively 

225  West  39th  Street 

New  York  City 
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IVhen  are  you  hungriest? 

We'll    venture    to    say    it's    before    dinner,    at    night. 

And  doesn't  that  coincide  with  the  time  you  usually 
see  your  evening  newspaper?  Food  advertising  x  has 
a  special  pull  at  that  hour.  You  can  often  smell  the 
coffee  which  you  see  pictured  in  a  steaming  cup,  or 
get  the  full  flavor  of  good  red  tomatoes  from  a  black- 
and-white  bottle  of   catsup. 

The  Review  is  glad  of  these  things  because  it  is 
an  evening  newspaper  and  last  month  carried  over 
3  times  as  much  national  food  advertising  as  any 
other  Decatur  paper. 

To  add  still  more  value  to  this  advertising  space, 
the  Review  is  planning  the  best  cooking  school  ever 
It  will  be  held  the  third  week 
Bertha   M.    Harris   in   charge. 


lY(lLUNOIS) 


To 
Reach 


Lumber  Manufacturers, 

Woodworking  Plants 

and    Bui  dmg    Material 

Dealers  use  the 


r\meiiean£mberman 


Est.  1873        CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  Standard  Advertising  Register 

is  the  best  In  Its  field.  Ask  any  user.  Supplies 
valuable  Information  on  more  than  8,000  ad- 
vertisers.     Write  for  data  and   prices. 

National  Register  Publishing  Co. 

Incorporated 

15  Moore  St.,  New  York  City 

R.   W.    Ferre!,    Manager 


Topeka  Daily  Capital 

The  only  Kansas  daily  with  circulation 
tiiruaut  the  state.  Thoroughly  covers 
Topeka.  a  midwest  primary  market.  Gives 
real  cooperation.  An  Arthur  Capper 
publication. 

Topeka,  Kansas 


/     /he  Only  Denne  "in 
i Canadian  Advertising 


Correspondence   Invited. 


rAJDF.MMEtc 


ompany  Ltd-J 

TOnONTO.      A 


What  Price  Brains  in 
Copy? 

[CONTINUED  FROM    PAGE  20] 

his  goods,  and  he  does  not  realize  at  all 
that  readers  care  nothing  whatsoever 
about  the  size  of  his  factories,  the  age 
of  his  grandfather,  or  that  the  genuine 
is  made  only  by  the  obvious  owner  of 
the  trademark. 

THE  copy  writer  is  not  only  the 
most  stingily  paid  unit  in  the  ad- 
vertising factory,  but  he  is  allowed  the 
least  use  of  what  brains  he  has.  The 
drawing  and  layout  are  made  first,  and 
then  the  copy  writer  is  told  how  few 
words,  if  any,  he  dare  use.  There  is 
scant  thought  given  to  the  requirements 
of  the  advertiser's  message.  The  artist 
and  typographer  are  given  carte 
blanche,  and  they  use  it.  What  do  they 
care  about  the  message?  They  must 
express  themselves;  they  must  not  be 
annoyed  by  space  limitations  or  their 
art  will  be  destroyed.  So  the  hundred 
dollar  a  week  copy  writer,  with  the  in- 
feriority complex,  permits  the  limita- 
tion of  sixty-five  words,  and  then  tries 
to  express  the  excellencies  of  the  product 
and  the  reasons  why  the  readers  should 
desire  to  possess  it  in  those  sixty-five 
words,  in  three  by  five  inches  of  space, 
smothered  under  a  crushing  modernist 
smear  that  only  the  elect  realize  is 
art  and  which  the  reader  is  supposed 
to  absorb  as  giving  prestige  to  the 
manufacturer  who  pays  for  the  spree. 

And  still,  advertising  pays! 

But  one  should  not  be  too  optimistic 
about  this  miracle  of  the  times.  The 
pockets  and  bank  accounts  of  Amer- 
icans are  now  bulging  painfully  with 
easy  money,  which  has  to  be  spent. 
Manufacturers  can  afford  to  pay  any 
amount  for  their  publicity,  because 
they  are  so  overwhelmingly  prosperous^ 
People  are  buying  with  such  a  prodigal 
hand  that  advertisers  do  not  need  to 
make  their  dollars  do  full  work.  But 
times  and  conditions  may  change.  The 
time  may  come  when  something  more 
than  a  beautiful  drawing  around  the 
word  "Hoopla!"  may  be  necessary  to 
get  the  goods  sold. 

Then  the  manufacturer  may  grow 
"Scotch"  and  ask,  "Why  can't  my  ad- 
vertising say  something  that  will  make 
people  understand  that  they  need  and 
will  enjoy  my  goods?" 

When  the  day  comes  in  which  manu- 
facturers require  their  advertising  to 
say  something,  the  copy  writers  who 
can  write  the  words  that  will  create 
desire  for  possession  of  the  goods  ad- 
vertised will  command  more  money. 

And  those  advertisers  today,  who 
wish  at  times  that  they  might  spend 
less  money,  or  get  better  results  from 
the  money  they  do  spend,  may  easily 
obtain  their  wishes  if  they  will  spend 
some  "real"  money  'for  the  brains  that 
can  put  compelling  words  into  the  copy 
before  they  invest  in  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars'  worth  of  space  to 
print  a  four  dollar  message  smothered 
under  a  pencil  pusher's  dream. 
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Narciss,  one  of  the  new  Linotype 

faces,  Is  especially  suited  to 
vertisimg  display.  Its  well^plac* 

lights  give  the  face  brilliance 

sparkle  which  arrests  the  eye.   Narciss 

can  fee  effectively  coinfeiiied  'with  any 

of  the  accepted  body  faces  such  as  Caslom 

Old  Face,,  Bodoiii,,  Benedictine,,  Cloister,, 

•Garainomd  or  Scotch  Eorniam.  It  will  brighten  up 

amy  page  in  which  it  is  used  and  give  it  character 

and  smartness.    Narciss  has  achieved  great  poplar 

larity  in  Europe  and  is  brought  to  America  by  the 

International   Typographic   Council   through   which   the 

Linotype  Company  is  ahle  to  secure  rights  to  the  choicest 

products  of  the  great  European  typesf  ounders.  Through 

this  world-wide  organization  there  is  being  given  to 

printers  and  users  of  print  the  best  of  the  newly  created 

and   the  raost   authentic  reproductions   of   classical 

types,  all  available  for  rapid  and  economical  coma 

position  on  the  Linotype. 

This  advertisement  is  composed  entirely  on  the  Linotype 

and  shows  Narciss  in  all  sizes  from  36  point  to  10  point. 

The  "stepped-up"  heading  is  obtained  by  casting  each 

letter  overhanging  on  a  separate  slug  after  previously 

spacing  on  single  line. 


C-»   LINOTYPE"    ) 


MEEGENTHALEE  LINOTYPE 


SAN  FRANCISCO         CHICAGO  NEW  ORLEANS 

CANADIAN    LINOTYPE    LIMITED,    TORONTO 

Representatives  in  World's  Principal  Cities 
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A  Field  for 


Enterprise 


Consider  the  buying  power 
of  a  wide  rural  territory, 
thickly  populated  with  pro- 
gressive farmers  who  have 
a  steady  supply  of  money 
the  year  'round,  and  who 
produce,  themselves,  79% 
of  what  they  use.  The  in- 
comes of  these  farmers  are 
more  than  enough  for  all 
their  personal  and  agricul- 
tural needs,  and  these 
needs  seldom  go  unsatis- 
fied. In  the  last  five  years 
new  farms  have  been  es- 
tablished at  the  rate  of 
5,000  a  year. 

Next,  consider  the  effi- 
ciency of  an  advertising 
medium  that  covers  this 
same  territory  to  the  ex- 
tent of  180,000  subscribers. 
In  the  states  of  Maryland, 
North  Carolina,  and  the 
two  Virginias,  this  paper 
— the  oldest  agricultural 
journal  in  America  —  goes 
twice  a  month  to  one  farm 
in  every  three,  and  its  in- 
fluence extends  far  beyond 
its  circulation  tally. 

The  Southern  Planter 
offers  a  consistent  adver- 
tiser domination  of  a 
steadily  buying  market. 
Here  is  a  field  promising 
rich  reward  to  your  enter- 
prise. 


The 

Southern 
Planter 

Richmond,    Va. 

JAMES    M.    RIDDLE    CO. 
Chicago  New    York         Atlanta 

Kansas    City  San    Francisco 


The  Origin  of  the  Species 


[continued  from  page  27] 


W.  C.  Garwick,  advertising  manager 
of  Certain-teed  Products  Corporation, 
has  just  completed  his  eighteenth  con- 
secutive year  with  that  company. 

B.  H.  Rowley,  of  Joseph  Dixon  Cru- 
cible Company,  states  that  practically 
all  his  experience  has  been  in  advertis- 
ing. He  is  a  former  agency  man,  hav- 
ing been  associated  with  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son  for  several  years. 

Raymond  S.  Reed,  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  Heywood-Wakefield  Com- 
pany, states  that  practically  all  of  his 
experience  has  been  in  the  advertising 
field,  including  six  years  with  an 
agency. 

Dean  A.  Thompson  of  the  Minute 
Tapioca  Company  has  been  with  that 
company  during  most  of  his  career. 
Mr.  Thompson,  incidentally,  is  the  only 
advertising  manager  reporting  who 
holds  the  degree  of  Master  of  Com- 
mercial Science. 

N.  L.  Mead,  of  The  B.  V.  D.  Com- 
pany, has  had  twelve  years  training  in 
advertising  agencies  and  eleven  years 
in  his  present  position. 

P.  H.  McKinney,  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Co., 
after  studying  law  at  the  Universities 
of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  went  to 
the  Packard  Company  nearly  fifteen 
years  ago.  Besides  his  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  product,  gained  in 
many  different  phases  of  the  business, 
Mr.  McKinney  thinks  that  the  study  of 
law  has  helped  him  a  great  deal,  as  it 
taught  him  to  analyze  and  study  both 
sides  of  every  problem.  He  says  how- 
ever that  if  he  had  known  in  his  school 
days  that  he  was  to  become  an  adver- 
tising man,  he  would  have  taken  more 
work  directly  connected  with  writing 
and  speaking. 

H.  C.  Rahm,  advertising:  manager  of 
The  Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing 
Company,  is  another  typical  example 
of  the  "Professional"  group.  He  states 
that:  "Having  worked  up  through  the 
various  stages,  I  feel  that  I  had  a 
sound   foundation   on   which   to   build." 

ONE  of  the  largest  groups  is  the 
"Practical"  school,  which  includes 
men  whose  experience  has  been  largely 
in  selling,  and  who  believe  that  actual 
sales  experience  is  the  most  valuable 
thing  an  advertising  manager  can 
bring  to  his  task. 

For  instance,  E.  M.  Keeler,  adver- 
tising manager  of  The  Mallory  Hat 
Company,  was  a  travelling  salesman 
for  fifteen  years.  He  says:  "I  con- 
sider my  close  association  with  the 
dealer  and  his  problems  over  a  long 
period  of  special  value  in  my  present 
work;  as  I  am  better  qualified  to  know 
his  position  and  requirements,  and  to 
work  with  him  with  good  results." 

W.  K.  Glen,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Crane  Company,  has  been  with  that 
organization  since  1904. 

W.  E.  Fellows,  director  of  advertis- 
ing for  the  Oakland  Motor  Car  Com- 
pany, thinks  that  the  ability  to  sell 
goods,  which  he  did  for  five  years,  is 
a  natural  training  for  advertising. 

F.  R.  Kingman  was  engaged  in  sales 


work  before  becoming  advertising  man- 
ager of  "Onyx"  Hosiery,  Inc. 

George  Monroe,  Jr.,  director  of  ad- 
vertising for  Creo-Dipt,  also  lays  stress 
on  his  former  sales  experience. 

K.  L.  Zimmerman,  of  Henry  Disston 
&  Sons,  spent  some  years  as  a  sales- 
man calling  on  the  retail  trade. 

Paul  Huston,  advertising  manager  of 
Ipswich  Mills,  considers  the  practical 
experience  he  has  had  in  selling  the 
most  valuable  training  he  has  had  for 
his  present  work. 

A.  M.  Taylor,  former  advertising 
manager  of  the  Franklin  Automobile 
Company,  finds  his  previous  sales  ex- 
perience of  every-day  use. 

THE  third  school  of  thought,  the 
"Literary"  group,  lays  emphasis  on 
literary  or  journalistic  ability,  and  a 
strongly  developed  sense  of  news 
values.  If  the  group  of  approximately 
one  hundred  reporting  is  an  indication 
of  the  profession  as  a  whole,  it  would 
appear  that  a  larger  proportion  of  ad- 
vertising managers  are  recruited  from 
"The  Fourth  Estate"  than  from  any 
other  source. 

Wm.  H.  Baldwin,  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  Pierce-Arrow  Motor  Car 
Company,  champions  the  contention 
that  no  training  fits  a  man  for  the 
creation  of  advertising  better  than 
newspaper  training. 

Everett  R.  Smith,  of  the  Fuller 
Brush  Company,  is  another  ex-reporter 
and  finds  his  newspaper  experience  of 
tremendous  value.  Mr.  Smith  has  been 
engaged  in  the  publishing,  agency,  sell- 
ing and  advertising  phases  of  distribu- 
tion. 

Eben  Griffiths,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company,  worked 
his  way  from  cub  reporter  to  city  edi- 
tor of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  before 
he  went  into  advertising.  He  found 
his  newspaper  work  of  great  value  as 
a  training  ground  because  of  its  ver- 
satility and  demand  for  analytical  con- 
sideration. 

Walter  P.  Hanson,  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  Republic  Motor  Truck 
Sales  Corporation,  is  an  ex-reporter  on 
the  Chicago  Examiner.  Mr.  Hanson 
finds  knowledge  of  English  and  the  re- 
porter's training  to  seek  out  the  fea- 
tures of  attention-value,  are  useful  in 
his  advertising  work. 

Walter  Kiehn,  of  the  Gulbransen 
Company,  was  a  newspaper  man  for 
fourteen  years.  He  has  always  felt,  he 
reports,  that  the  newspaper  business  is 
the  best  back-ground  that  a  man  can 
have  who  wishes  to  engage  in  adver- 
tising. He  believes  that  the  things 
one  learns  in  newspaper  work  that  are 
valuable  in  advertising  are  terseness, 
the  faculty  of  getting  things  done  on 
scheduled  time,  a  free  writing  style, 
and  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
publicity. 

H.  C.  Bursley,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Murphy  Varnish  Company,  looks 
back  on  his  years  as  night  desk  man 
on  the  Washington  Post  as  having 
trained  him  to  look  for  the  big  point  in 
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Advertising  &  Selling  Offers 
to  Advertisers 

A  STATE  OF  MIND! 


HAT  is  it  that  distinguishes 
the  advertising  pages  of  Ad- 
vertising &  Selling  from  those 
of  any  other  publication? 

It  is  what  the  reader  brings  to  those 
pages! 

For  this  is  what  this  publication  offers 
to  the  advertiser  who  understands  that 
white  space  plus  circulation  is  not  the 
whole  story : 

Xot  mere  numbers: 

Advertising  &  Selling  has  grown  more 
rapidly  in  point  of  circulation  than  any 
other  paper  in  its  field ;  j'et  there  are 
circulations  larger  in  point  of  numbers. 

Xot  merely  potential  purchasing  power : 
While  Advertising  &  Selling's  list  of  ex- 
ecutive-subscribers is  the  very  cream  of 
the  advertising  world,  with  purchasing 


power  in  the  millions,  yet  that  very 
power  would  be  of  uncertain  value  to  the 
advertiser  were  it  not  coupled  with  that 
which  is  exclusively  "Advertising  & 
Selling's" : 

The  Inquiring  Mind: 
Whatever  his  attitude  toward  other 
publications,  the  reader  of  Advertising 
&  Selling  brings  to  it  an  inquiring  mind, 
a  mind  alert  to  new  ideas  or  to  new 
aspects  of  old  ideas.  He  has  learned 
to  expect  frank  discussion,  fearless  in- 
quiry, a  sincere  dissection  of  sham.  In 
such  a  state  of  mind,  quite  naturally 
the  message  of  the  advertiser  is  brought 
under  the  focus  of  that  same  active,  in- 
quiring mind. 

Publishers,  advertising  agents  and 
others  are  invited  to  use  the  advertising 
pages  of  Advertising  &  Selling  to  tell 
the  truth  about  themselves. 
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THE  1927  EDITION  OF  THE 

AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPER  ANNUAL  AND 

DIRECTORY 
IS  READY  FOR  DELIVERY 


The  1927  issue  of  the  AMERI- 
CAN NEWSPAPER  ANNUAL 
AND  DIRECTORY  is  now  ready 
in  two  editions.  The  one,  the  reg- 
ular form  and  size  with  which  the 
advertising  and  publishing  frater- 
nity is  so  familiar,  at  the  usual 
price,  $15.  The  other,  a  special 
limited  edition  on  thin  paper  stock 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish 
a  smaller  and  lighter  volume  to 
conserve  shelf  and  desk  space. 


REGULAR 

Edition 

Size 

6%    x    93/4    x    : 

Weight 

7  pounds 

PRICE 

$15.00 


This  special  edition  will  have  a 
brown  binding,  imitation  leather, 
and  will  be  priced  $20.  The  con- 
tents are  identical,  comprising  all 
of  the  information  and  features  of 
this  old-established  reference  book 
with  complete  gazetteer  information 
revised  to  date  and  latest  population 
figures,  with  378  lists  of  different 
classes  of  publications  and  over  100 
colored  maps. 


SPECIAL 
Thin  Paper  Edition 

Size 

6  3/4    x    9%    x    1% 

Weight 

3%  pounds 

PRICE 

$20.00 


Carriage  paid  in  United  States  and  Canada 

An  early  order  gives  full  service  of  the  book  and  carries  with  it  a  copy  of  the  Mid- 
Year  Supplement  free  of  charge.    Further  particulars  on  request  of  the  publishers. 

N.  W.  AYER  &  SON 

PHILADELPHIA 


Mechanical 
l:t  DISPLAYS 

We   design   and   submit   sug- 
gestions  upon   request. 
Write       for       circulars       of 
Mechanical  Books,  Start  and 
Stop    Revolving  Tables. 

CHESTER  fflSffiSMi  CO.,  Inc. 

430    West   45th   St.  New   York,    N.   Y. 


the  story.  Incidentally,  Mr.  Bursley  is 
one  of  the  two  poets  listed.  H.  E. 
Ising,  of  the  American  Surety  Com- 
pany, is  the  other. 

ONE  of  the  best-known  advertising 
managers  of  the  "literary  type"  is 
Verne  Burnett,  secretary  of  the  adver- 
tising committee  of  General  Motors. 
Mr.  Burnett  expresses  the  opinion  that 
the  variety  of  experience  gained  in 
newspaper  and  magazine  work  has 
been  the  factor  in  his  former  training 
which  has  been  most  valuable  to  him 
in  advertising  matters.  Mr.  Burnett 
has  served  on  the  editorial  staffs  of  the 
Detroit  News,  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
and  The  American  Boy,  and  was  edi- 
tor of  various  farm  papers.  During 
the  war  he  was  a  member  of  the  edi- 
torial staff  of  The  Stars  and  Stripes, 
the  A.E.F.  periodical  published  in 
Paris. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  jour- 
nalistic background  reported  is  that  of 
William  A.  Willis,  manager  of  the  Cop- 
per &  Brass  Research  Association. 
Mr.  Willis  started  as  a  reporter  on  the 
old  New  York  Sim  under  Charles  A. 
Dana,  where  he  remained  for  eleven 
years.  Two  years  on  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Evening  World  were  followed  by 
his  appointment  as  executive  secretary 
of  the  City  of  New  York  under  Mayor 
George  B.  McClellan.  His  final  news- 
paper work  was  on  the  old  New  York 
Herald  under  James  Gordon  Bennett, 
where  he  was  successively  reporter, 
Sunday  editor,  news  editor,  city  editor 
and  acting  managing  editor.  _  Mr. 
Willis  was  perhaps  best  known  in  jour- 
nalism as  a  political  writer.  He  cov- 
ered for  the  Herald  all  of  the  revolu- 
tions in  Mexico  from  Madero's  out- 
break in  1910  until  the  end  of  the  revo- 
lutionary era  in  1916. 

Frederick  A.  Van  Fleet,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Peerless  Motor  Car 
Corporation,  has  been  in  the  daily 
newspaper  business  the  greater  part  of 
his  career  and  believes  it  to  be  true 
that  a  man  gets  a  great  deal  of  train- 
ing in  the  editorial  end  along  lines  very 
similar  to  the  advertising  business.  He 
believes  that  the  most  valuable  factor 
is  the  appreciation,  from  actual  ex- 
perience, of  just  what  the  editorial  at- 
titude is  likely  to  be  concerning  his 
present  business. 

Among  the  other  well-known  adver- 
tising men  who  are  graduates  of  "The 
Fourth  Estate"  are  O.  E.  Sovereign, 
general  manager  of  The  Aladdin  Com- 
pany, and  W.  F.  Hartzell.  advertising 
manager  of  The  Barber  Asphalt  Com- 
pany. 

The  final  type  of  advertising  man- 
ager, the  "Scientific"  group,  is  the  sci- 
entifically trained  man  who  carries  into 
the  profession  his  former  thought- 
processes. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
"scientific"  viewpoints  reported  is  from 
a  former  electrical  engineer,  Walter  I. 
Willis,  vice-president  of  the  Three-In- 
One  Oil  Company.  Mr.  Willis  believes 
that  an  engineering  or  scientific  train- 
ing tends  to  make  anyone  think  more 
exactly;  avoiding  guesswork. 

Another  electrical  engineer  is  John 
E.  Grimm,  Jr.,  manager  of  the  adver- 
tising division  of  the  Chevrolet  Motor 
Company. 

W.  K.  Towers,  advertising  manager 
of  Paige-Detroit  Motor  Car  Company, 
started  his  education  as  a  chemical  en- 
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the  net  paid  circulation 
of  the  current  issue  of 
Advertising  and  Selling 
is  8510*  copies 
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THE  gas  industry,  in  preparing  to  meet  the 
demands  of  new  and  important  customers, 
is  an  important  customer  in  itself.  In  fact, 
there  are  but  few  other  industries  that  rank 
higher  in  purchasing  power. 

The  gas  industry  offers  an  insatiable  market  for 
all  types  of  engineering  apparatus,  as  well  as 
other  equipment,  of  every  kind,  which  has  a  util- 
ity in  the  manufacture,  distribution,  and  use  of 
gas.  It  is  a  market  which,  in  future,  will  grow 
to  proportions  that  will  dwarf  even  its  huge 
present  capacity,  and  it  is  a  market  to  which  Gas 
Age-Record  constitutes  the  direct  line  of  approach. 

We  would  be  glad  to  advise  you  concerning  the 
applicability  of  your  product  to  gas.  You  will 
incur  no  obligation. 


Gas  Age-Record 

A.      B.      C.  A.      B.      P. 

"The  Spokesman  of  the  Gas  Industry" 

9  East  38th  Street      New  York 

Wt  also   publish    Brown's  Directory   of   American    Gas   Companies 
and   the   Gas    Engineering   and   Appliance    Catalogue. 


gineer  and  wound  it  up  as  a  doctor  of 
laws. 

Guy  C.  Smith,  manager  of  advertis- 
ing and  research  of  Libby,  McNeil  & 
Libby,  a  Ph.B.  from  the  University 
of  Chicago,  and  one-time  professor  of 
economics  at  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire,  looks  back  over  a  varied 
career  and  feels  that  the  training  in 
the  fundamentals  of  economics  is  the 
most  important  experience  he  brings 
to  his  present  duties.  Dr.  Smith  values 
next  the  marketing  experience  gained 
as  field  agent  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  Connecticut 
College,  and  as  director  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Bureau  of  Markets. 

R.  F.  Hammatt  of  the  California 
Redwood  Association,  an  A.B.  from 
Harvard,  is  an  ex-Chief  of  Lands,  and 
assistant  chief  of  operations  of  the 
United  States  Forest  Service. 

M.  W.  Lansing,  advertising  man- 
ager of  The  Trenton  Potteries,  feels 
that  a  long  apprenticeship  in  the  de- 
signing and  engineering  departments 
of  his  company  enables  him  to  present 
his  product  in  such  a  way  that  its  mer- 
its can  be  readily  appreciated  by  his 
technical  audience. 

M.  J.  Eisler,  advertising  manager  of 
Huyler's,  was  formrely  a  public  ac- 
countant. 

W.  Russell  Green,  in  charge  of  the 
advertising  of  The  Charles  E.  Hires 
Company,  is  an  attorney  and  a  former 
teacher  of  economics  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  William  B.  Akin,  ad- 
vertising manager  of  The  Gulf  Refin- 
ing Company,  is  another  lawyer. 

Some  unusually  interesting  com- 
ments which  do  not  easily  classify  un- 
der the  four  groups  include  one  from 
F.  V.  Hitch,  vice-president  of  the  Royal 
Baking  Powder  Company.  Mr.  Hitch 
started  his  career  soliciting  advertise- 
ments for  a  little  newspaper  in  Bil- 
lings, Mont.  This  was  followed  by  some 
years  as  copy  chief  for  a  large  mail 
order  establishment. 

CONCERNING  this  latter  work  Mr. 
Hitch  says:  "I  attribute  my  real  ex- 
perience in  the  advertising  business  to 
this  mail  order  connection,  because  it 
was  there  that  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  middle  class  woman  con- 
sumer. For  several  years  I  directed 
the  preparation  of  considerably  over 
a  million  dollars  worth  of  direct  mail 
matter  each  year,  aimed  at  this  rep- 
resentative type  of  American  woman- 
hood." 

Finally,  there  may  be  cited  one  of  the 
most  unusual  "backgrounds"  in  adver- 
tising. We  quote  from  the  Boston  Post 
of  October  3,  1926: 

Down  through  the  long  ages  since  the 
davs  of  Nero  there  have  been  many  famous 
fiddlers  who  have  charmed  their  way  to 
the  top.  Just  add  the  name  of  Arthur  L. 
Walsh  who  fiddled  his  way  into  the  heart 
of  Thomas  A.  Edison,  the  electrical  wizard, 
and  in  ten  years'  time,  at  the  age  of  thirty, 
landed  as  vice-president  of  the  Thomas  A. 
lidison    Industries.    Inc. 


Chicago   Mail   Association 

Holds  Elections 

At  its  recent  meeting  the  Chicago 
Mail  Advertising  Service  Association 
elected  the  following  officers :  Robert  G. 
Marshall,  president;  Seymour  S.  Win- 
berc,  vice-president;  T.  M.  Richards, 
secretary,  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  Emery,  treas- 
urer. 
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By  A.  Beoun,  New  York.  "Modern 
Poster  Annual."  This  is  a  looseleaf 
collection,  the  third  of  a  series  of  an- 
nuals, which  contains  over  a  hundred 
examples  of  the  year's  advertising 
posters.  The  reproductions  are  all  in 
color,  and  are  attached  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  they  can  be  easily  removed  as 
desired.  A  number  of  them  are  the 
covers  of  advertising  pamphlets,  which 
appear  in  their  entirety  and  conse- 
quently give  an  unusually  accurate  in- 
dication of  the  effect  intended  by  the 
designer.  The  compilation  includes 
some  foreign  as  well  as  American 
specimens.     Price  $6.00. 

By  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust 
Company,  New  York.  "Hand-to-Mouth 
Buying."  A  collection  of  the  views  on 
this  subject  of  sixty-six  leaders  in  in- 
dustrial and  economic  thought,  among 
whom  are  Jesse  I.  Straus,  president  of 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  New  York;  C.  H. 
Markham,  of  the  Illinois  Central  Sys- 
tem; Prof.  F.  W.  Taussig,  of  Harvard 
University,  and  Prof.  E.  W.  Kemmerer, 
of  Princeton  University.  "Hand-to- 
buying,"  being  a  radical  and  compara- 
tively recent  change  in  our  economic 
structure,  affects  everyone  through  the 
banking  and  business  interests  of  the 
country.  This  discussion  of  the  matter 
is,  therefore,  both  timely  and  impor- 
tant. There  is  a  foreword  by  James 
H.  Perkins,  president  of  The  Farmers' 
Loan  and  Trust  Company.  Free  upon 
request. 

By  Codex  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. — 
"Scientific  Advertising,"  by  Harry  Dex- 
ter Kitson.  This  book  is  the  outcome  of 
a  series  of  investigations  of  facts  re- 
garding the  effectiveness  of  the  various 
factors  in  advertising.  The  technique 
used  is  the  historical  method,  which 
aims  to  show  by  means  of  graphs,  dia- 
grams and  statistics,  the  elements  that 
lead  to  success  and  to  failure.  Illus- 
trated.   Price  $2. 

By  The  American  Architect.  "Ad- 
vertising and  Selling  to  Architects." 
Prepared  in  collaboration  with  Alfred 
E.  Fountain,  Jr.  A  second  and  re- 
vised edition  of  a  popular  and  useful 
brochure.  It  aims  to  analyze  the  char- 
acter of  the  average  architect  and  show 
how  best  to  sell  him  through  advertis- 
ing. Within  the  limits  of  its  sixty 
pages  it  covers  its  field  in  some  detail, 
making  its  points  clear  by  means  of 
several  charts  and  numerous  illustra- 
tions. Since  the  architect  is  a  combi- 
nation of  artist,  business  man  and  pro- 
fessional man,  and  consequently  not 
the  usual  "prospect"  to  which  the  aver- 
age sales  campaign  is  adapted,  this  ex- 
position of  his  characteristics  and 
needs  should  be  of  great  use  to  those 
who  desire  to  sell  or  advertise  to  him. 
Illustrated.     Free  upon  request. 
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"Come  again!" 

The  Forum  reprints  its  leading  articles  in  pamphlet  form. 
These  sell  at  10  cents  a  copy.  In  the  first  11  months  of  1926 
among  these  phamphlets  issued  were: 

A  Debate  on  the  Kxi  Khtx  Elan.  Imperial  Wizard  Evans  vs. 
Representative  Pattangall. 

Why  I  am  a  Mormon,  by  Senator  Reed  Smoot. 

Fifteen  Finest  Novels,  by  Arthur  Symons. 

Inheritance  of  Acquired  Characters,  Prof.  H.  S.  Jennings,  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

And  38,692  copies  were  sold.  The  Forum,  a  magazine  of 
controversy,  is  read  by  people  who  are  our  friends.  They  say, 
"Come  again !"  to  us.  Subscription  renewals  are  also  high. 
"Come  again" — again  ! 

94  per  cent  of  the  contract  advertisers  renewed  their  con- 
tracts for  space  in  1927.  "Come  again"  from  the  other  side 
of  the  fence. 

Many  advertisers  know  that  the  Forum  is  a  "live"  maga- 
zine, read  by  alert,  responsive  men  and  women.  75,000  of 
them   in   fact. 

Are  vou  going  to  advertise   in  the   Forum   during  1927? 

FORUM 

e-A  magazine  of  controversy 

Edited  by  HENRY  GODDARD   LEACH 

247  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Letters  that  TALK 
face  to  face! 

SPARKLING  SALES  LETTERS,  money-pulling  collection  letters,  tactful 
adjuBtment    letters,     effective    good-will    letters. 

SELFSAME  RULES  AND  FORMULAS  the  shrewdest  correspondents 
follow. 

TESTED  TYPES  OF  BUSINESS  LETTERS— story  letters,  testimonial, 
conversational,    announcement    letters. 

EXAMPLES  OF  LETTERS  by  line  of  business— manufacturing,  whole- 
saling,   retailing,    specialty,    services,    real    estate,    insurance,    banks. 

PSYCHOLOGY  IN  LETTERS— Description,  testimony,  persuasion,  induce- 
ment— the    styles    of    expression. 

OPENERS,  CLOSERS,  the  body  of  letters,  methods  for  analyzing  the 
sales    situation,   the   effectiveness  of    letters. 

CHARTS  AND  TABLES  for  planning  letters — of  preferable  mailing  dates, 
material   for   letters,    letter   series,    names   for   mailing   lists. 

LETTERS   THAT   TALK    face   to   face   with   your  customers. 

NOW  wouldn't  YOU  like  to  write  letters  that  PAY? — Letters  that 
grip  and  HOLD  attention?— Letters  that  would  tease  you.  intrinu.- 
you  to  the  end?— Letters  that  make  SALES  and  pay  PROFITS? 
—Letters  that  WON'T  LET  GO  until  they  have  done  what  you  wanted 
them  to  do,  soothe  an  irate  customer,  collect  money  due  you  or  BUILD 
UP   business   and    good-will. 

There  Is  a  way,  a  proven  way  to  write  letters  like  these — a  far  easier 
way  than  you  may  imagine— and  the  "BUSINESS  CORRESPONDENCE 
HANDBOOK,"  edited  by  James  H.  Picken.  Counselor  in  Direct  Mail 
Advertising,  will  tell  you.  Known  from  coast  to  coast  for  his  success- 
ful letters;  trained  under  Munsterberg  at  Harvard;  Picken,  who  has 
trained  thousands  to  write  letters  THAT  GET  ACTION,  sets  forth 
simply,  easily,  the  actual  working  methods  cf  the  MASTER  letter  writers 
or   America.      Mail    the    handy    coupon    below — now! 

«■  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —— Examine    FREE ■■■■■■■■■■"■■ 

A.    W.    SHAW    COMPANY 
Cass,    Huron   and    Erie   Streets,    Chicago 

Please  send  tne  on  approval  your  new  836-page  book,  "Business  Corre- 
spondence Handbook,"  edited  by  James  H.  Picken,  flexible  binding,  gold 
stamped.  Within  five  days  after  Its  receipt,  I'll  send  you  $7.50  plus  a 
few   cents   for  mailing  charge,    or  return    the  book. 

AS-H-12-27 

Name    

Street    and    No 

City    and    State 

Firm     

(Canada  $8.25  duty  prepaid,  same  terms;  U.  S.  Territories  and  Colonies 
$8.25   cash    with   order;   all    countries   $8.25    cash   with    order.) 


You'd   Like  Returns 
Like  These: 


600,    that   resulted    in    10 
orders 
-97  orders  from  a  mailing 
of   1,200   names  in  a  sec- 
ond  approach 

-1.6%  returns  with  a  total 
of  $5,436  in  sales,  on  a 
single   follow-up 

-Better  than  12%  on  a 
list  of  5,000  names  with 
sales   totaling   $9,000 

-Replies    from   25%    of   a 

list,   securing    500   orders 

in  three   weeks 
-A  2%   return,   cash  with 

order 
-Over      1 0,000      prospects, 

names     from     a     list     of 

1,800  dealers 

omplete     reproduction     of     225 
nusual,     result- producing     let- 
ters that   pay. 
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THE   day's  work   over,    the  little  ones 
tucked  safely  in  bed,  the  evening  be- 
fore her,  but — rather  fagged  out. 

You  have  something  to  sell  her,  some- 
thing she  may  quite  definitely  want. 
Perhaps  you  can  sell  it  in  one  sentence, 
perhaps  it  will  take  a  thousand  words. 

But  you'll  never  even  have  the  chance 
to  sell — unless  her  eye  strikes  something 
sufficiently  startling  to  make  her  mind 
stop,  look  and  listen — picturize! 

For  three  generations  we  have  helped 
advertisers,  publishers  and  printers  to 
make  their  pictures  TALK.  The  best 
picture  in  the  world  is  no  better  than 
the  photo  engraving  that  reproduces  it. 

Gatchel  &  Manning,  Inc. 

C.  A.  Stinson,  President 

[  Member  of  the  American  Photo  Engravers  Association  ] 

T^hoto  Engravers 

West  Washington  Square        <r*»        230  South  yth  St. 

PHILADELPHIA 


Advertisers  and 
Business  Papers 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE   36] 

Now  I  am  not  advocating  a  "trick" 
form  which  will  obviate  all  interviews. 
I  am  not  even  going  to  suggest  that 
every  user  of  business  paper  space 
should  use  a  form.  But  there  are  those 
that  want  them,  and  there  are  others 
who  want  answers  to  their  questions 
in  black  and  white.  In  any  case,  here 
are  the  questions  which  thirty  adver- 
tisers in  business  papers  suggest  as 
those  they  would  like  publishers  to 
answer.  This  is  a  compilation  of  their 
own  questions  and  not  an  agreed-upon 
form.  It  indicates  what  advertisers 
want  to  know  about  business  papers. 


Our  Miss  Flannigan 

By  Frederick  Hirshbach 

THAT  second  piece  of  pie  was  too 
much.  I  dreamed  that  I  went  to 
Heaven.  There  was  a  long  wait- 
ing line;  some  Eminent  and  Virtuous 
Reformers  were  crashing  the  gates. 
When  they  had  been  repelled  and  sent 
to  their  proper  destination,  we  ordinary 
people  were  interviewed.  Among  other 
countless  questions,  the  Deputy  Re- 
corder asked  me,  "What  was  your  occu- 
pation in  your  former  life?" 

"Advertising  salesman  for  a  maga- 
zine," I  replied. 

"Oh,"  said  he,  "we  have  a  special  sec- 
tion for  advertising  men — D  4123  Ave- 
nue 65" — and  he  directed  me  to  it  on  a 
blue  print. 

Arrived  there,  I  learned  with  joy 
that  my  reward  for  previous  compara- 
tive virtue  would  be  to  run  an  adver- 
tising agency  of  my  own.  Lo!  It  was! 
Rugs  on  the  floor,  several  suites  of 
beautifully  varnished,  frosted-glass- 
enclosed  private  offices,  a  palatial  re- 
ception room Well,  build  your  own 

Heaven.    It  was  perfect. 

I  had  been  busily  engaged  for  a  long 
time  in  planning  a  gorgeous  campaign 
for  the  Nibelungen  Bottomless  Purse 
Company  with  four-color  double-page 
spreads  in  every  publication,  when  cer- 
tain sounds,  repeated  at  frequent  in- 
tervals, beat  into  my  consciousness.  It 
was  my  telephone  operator  and  recep- 
tion room  clerk.  She  was  receiving 
magazine  solicitors. 

"Whoda  yu  want  to  see,  pliz?  Not  in! 
We  don't  handle  that  account.  Nothing 
doing  on  that  account.  See  us  about 
January  first  on  that.  We're  not  using 
magazines  for  them." 

After  a  short  interval  of  thought  I 
called  her,  "Miss  Flannigan." 

They  come  quickly  up  there.  She 
was  in  the  doorway. 

"Don't  you  think  it  would  be  better 
to  let  me  see  those  men  myself?" 

"What!"  she  gasped.  Then  recover- 
ing— "Oh,  you're  new.  But  this  is  a 
Heavenly  Agency.  No  agency  account 
executive  ever  sees  a  magazine  solicitor. 
It's  Heaven — the  ideal,  you  know." 
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"Well,"  I  said,  "I  don't  see  why  I 
shouldn't  interview  them.  I'm  in  charge 
and  maybe  they  have  some  new 
thoughts  to  give  me.  Advertising  is 
created  and  maintained  by  an  inter- 
change of  ideas,  you  know." 

She  smiled  at  me  pityingly.  "That 
sort  of  stuff  was  all  right  when  adver- 
tising was  spelt  with  a  lower  case  'a'," 
she  said.  "The  boss  saw  everyone  then. 
Nowadays  he's  too  busy  to  be  bothered 
with  a  lot  of  copy  snatehers." 

"They're  not  all  copy  snatehers  or 
back-slappers,"  I  answered,  "and  be- 
sides, though  I  am  busy  and  can't  al- 
ways see  everyone,  it's  a  duty  I  owe  my 
clients " 

"Oh,  sign  off,"  said  she  rudely. 

"And  furthermore,  Miss  Flannigan, 
I'm  not  aware  that  I've  made  you  my 
partner  in  this  business.  You're  a 
phone  operator  and  reception  room  girl 
and  I  have  no  doubt  a  good  one.  You're 
probably  also  a  wow  at  dances,  a  bear 
at  parties,  an  expert  movie  critic — but 
as  a  partner,  No.  And  wieder  einmal, 
No;  and  encore! 

"Well,  what  are  you  gonta  do  about 
it?"  she  said,  defiantly.  "All  the 
agencies  up  here  have  one  like  me.  It's 
a  rule." 

"I  can  change  the  rule,  can't  I?"  I 
shouted. 

"You  cannot,"  she  said. 

"Why,  who  makes  the  rules?"  I 
asked. 

"My  dear  man,"  said  she,  "learn  once 
and  for  all  you're  in  the  Advertising 
Heaven.  This  is  the  Ideal  Agency.  It 
is  created  by  the  wishes  and  longings 
on  earth  of  good  agency  men.  It  is  as 
it  is  and  shall  be.  And  any  magazine 
solicitor  who  gets  in  to  see  an  account 
executive  does  so  over  my  astral  body!" 


Wearily  I  turned  in  my  harp  and 
wings  at  the  Celestial  Cloak  Room. 

"Have  those  Reformers  been  shipped 
down  yet?"  I  said.  "I'd  like  to  go  with 
'em,  please." 


George  Batten  Elects 
Directors 

AT  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
of  George  Batten  Company,  Inc., 
New  York,  Maurice  Collete  and  R.  J. 
Hayward  were  elected  to  the  direc- 
torate of  that  organization. 


Convention  Calendar 


January  18-19,  1927  —  Executive 
Board  of  the  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies.  247  Park 
Avenue,  New  York. 

February  26-28 — Eleventh  District 
Convention  of  the  International  Ad- 
vertising Association,  Greeley,  Colo. 

March  10-12 — Mid- Year  Conference 
of  the  Financial  Advertiser  Associa- 
tion. New  Orleans,  La. 

May  9-11 — Semi-Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers.   Detroit.   Mich. 

June  26-30 — International  Adver- 
tising Association,   Denver.   Colo. 

October  19-21 — Direct  Mail  Adver- 
tising Association.  Chicago. 


SELL    IT    WITH    PICTURES 


'took  pictures  —  the  kind 
farmers  would  understand" 


This  First  Prize  Campaign 

....  how  Graflex  helped  build 
the  prize-winning  campaign  that 
later  turned  in  phenomenal  results 


A  N  advertising  organization  had 
C/Ji  the  job  of  selling  high  priced 
farm-light  plants  to  farmers  ...  at 
a  time  when  experts  said,  "The  farmer 
can't  be  sold."  But  the  men  who  had 
to  produce  the  advertising  didn't  agree 
with  the  experts. 

They  took  Graflex  cameras,  went 
out  to  the  farms,  took  pictures — the 
kind  farmers  would  understand — of 
actual  farm  action,  farm  life. 

And  when  they  talked  "light  plants" 
to  farmers  their  copy  was  so  graphically 
illustrated  with  art  work  and  commer- 
cial photographs  based  on  their  snap- 
shots, so  vivid  and  true,  that  their 
words  carried  home  .  .  .  and  sold 
the  farmers  thousands  of  light  plants 
...  at  a  real  profit!  And  all  during 
this  campaign  dealers,  salesmen,  and 


merchandising    men  were  saying. 


"It 


can't  be  done!" 

Long  before  the  results  were  all  in, 
this  campaign  was  awarded  first  prize 
at  one  of  the  annual  Advertising 
Expositions.  The  judges  knew  what 
such  truthful,  vividly  illustrated  copy 
would  do.  Any  advertising  man,  any 
art  director,  needs  a  Graflex.  One 
art  director — E.  W.  Whitney — says 

"I  was  presented  with  a  GRAFLEX  for  Christ 
mas.  For  months  I  used  it  as  a  petsonal  camera 
Then  one  day  I  took  it  to  my  office.  Just  for  fun 
I  snapped  two  of  the  boys  having  an  argument 
What  a  picture  !  A  hand  descending  on  the  desk 
Lips  tightly  dtawn.  A  flash  in  the  eyes!  Such 
realism  and  story  telling  as  I  had  never  seen 
before  !  From  that  day  on  I  have  used  my  GRAF- 
LEX to  get  ttuthful  action  and  atmosphete- 
as  a  working  basis  for  layouts,  visuals,  and  com- 
mercial photographs.  No  more  posed-looking  art 
work!  And  our  clients;  well  those  GRAFLEX- 
made  ideas  sell  not  only  our  layouts  and  copy 


but  the  clu 


chnnd,: 


ell." 


Revolving  Back 
GRAFLEX  Series  B 

other  models  up  to 
#260 

Sold  by 
Eastman  Kodak 
Company  Dealers 


1 

I    FOLMER  GRAFLEX  CORP. 

ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK 
Send  me  your  book  which  tells  me  ho 
'     it  with  pictures." 


Graflex  "sells 


Address Ciry 
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Arthur  Henry  Co.,  Inc. 

'Designers  and  Producers  of 
THstinctive  'Direct  cAdvertising 

1482  Broadway,  New  York 

Telephone  <%RYANT  8078 


% 


Leaflets 
Folders 


'Broadsides 
'Booklets 


House  Organs 
Catalogues 


Copy  Writing 
Illustrating 


Engraving 
'Printing 


IS 


Send  for  further  information 


•* 


What  Has  Art  to  Do 
with  Advertising? 
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and  note  the  advance  in  art,  typogra- 
phy, illustration,  arrangement.  One 
of  the  biggest  of  such  houses  has  used 
Franklin  Booth  to  express  in  a  picture 
that  vision  of  a  future  home  which 
every  young  couple  dreams  of  and 
which  the  mail  order  house  hopes  to 
help  become  a  reality. 

"It  follows  mathematically  that  the 
same  principle  (i.  e.,  that  of  mail  order 
selling)  applies  to  every  other  kind  of 
selling."  Another  error.  While,  as 
shown  above,  the  progressive  mail 
order  houses  have  begun  to  use  better 
pictures  to  help  their  selling,  the  prin- 
ciples of  mail  order  advertising  and 
national  advertising  for  goods  to  be 
sold  over  the  counter  have  little  in  com- 
mon, even  when  the  goods  are  identical. 
But  they  do  have  this  in  common:  that 
every  device  of  picture  or  word  or  ar- 
rangement that  makes  the  goods  more 
desirable,  that  enhances  them  to  the 
extent  of  making  the  reader  act,  is  le- 
gitimate and  a  part  of  good  adver- 
tising. 

"Art  work,"  says  Mr.  Gundlach, 
"when  good  enough  to  be  clear  and  rea- 
sonably appetizing,  cannot  improve  the 
pulling  power  of  the  average  advertise- 
ment more  than  two  or  three  per  cent." 
Why,  Mr.  Gundlach,  good  pictures  alone 
have  sold  goods.  I  know  of  one  busi- 
ness built  up  from  nothing  in  twelve 
years  to  a  concern  paying  liberal  divi- 
dends on  twenty-four  million  dollar 
capitalization,  in  which  from  the  very 
beginning  pictures  have  been  a  large 
part  of  the  advertising,  pictures  that 
are  praised  by  artists  as  real  art,  cap- 
ital "A"  art,  which  have  repeatedly  re- 
ceived medals  and  honorable  mention  at 
the  Art  Directors  shows.  I  know  of 
many  successful  campaigns  in  which 
the  art  work  accounts  for  more  than 
half  of  the  selling.  Mr.  Gundlach  ad- 
vises to  run  the  pictures  of  shoes,  shirts 
or  furniture  alone,  without  any  back- 
ground, Louis  Cinque  furniture  or  silk 
hangings.  How  about  the  window 
dressers?  Isn't  that  exactly  what  they 
do;  borrow  a  King  Charles  chair,  a 
Chippendale  dresser,  an  Aubusson  rug, 
and  drape  the  stuff  over  them  to  show 
as  graphically  as  possible  in  what  class 
it  belongs?  And  window  dressing  has 
some  of  the  hard-boiled  characteristics 
of  mail  order  advertising.  The  store 
knows  before  nightfall  whether  the 
window  sold  goods  or  not. 

I  TOO,  can  go  farther  and  assert 
>  that  a  shrieking  type  effect  can  be 
made  more  shrieking  and  more  effective 
by  a  trained  typographer  than  by  a 
printer  whose  effect  is  merely  the  result 
of  ignorance  and  lack  of  taste.  As 
far  as  brutal  attention  arresting  is  con- 
cerned, look  at  the  Fire  Fiend  of  the 
Hartford.  No  fifty-dollar  artist  could 
have  made  that  figure  so  menacing,  so 
absolutely  dominating.  And  yet  one 
design  in  this  series  earned  the  reluct- 
ant  but  enthusiastic   praise  of   Joseph 


Pennell,  a  crabbed  critic  who  certainly 
had  no  love  for  advertising. 

There  are  too  many  attempts  to  put 
a  period  to  advertising;  to  say,  "this  is 
the  only  way."  Old  Doctor  Johnson  be- 
gan it  in  1780,  when  he  said  that  the 
art  of  advertising  was  not  susceptible 
of  further  improvement,  or  words  to 
that  effect.  And  even  Dr.  Johnson  is 
better  advertised  today  than  he  was  in 
his  own  time.  It  is  the  salvation  of  ad- 
vertising that  there  are  so  many  ways 
of  doing  it  successfully.  Sometimes 
copy  alone  is  better  than  any  picture. 
Sometimes  a  picture  alone  is  better 
than  any  copy.  There  are  occasions 
when  a  fifty-dollar  design  is  inexcusa- 
ble extravagance,  and  times  when  a 
two-thousand-dollar  picture  is  an  eco- 
nomic investment. 

rPHE  first  needed  quality  of  every 
A  advertisement  is  visibility,  display, 
that  which  makes  it  stand  out  against 
its  background,  against  the  paper  of 
the  magazine  or  newspaper,  against  the 
massed  effect  of  all  other  advertising, 
against  the  technique  of  its  combined 
competitors,  against  the  state  of  mind, 
the  ingrained  habits,  the  inertia,  the 
indifference,  the  jadedness  of  the  read- 
ers. It  must  arrest,  attract,  pene- 
trate, stimulate.  Mr.  Gundlach's  little 
catalog  of  qualities  is  pitfully  inade- 
quate. Before  any  of  them  can  reg- 
ister, the  advertisement  must  be  seen. 
Display  is  a  matter  of  contrast.  A 
white  dot  on  a  black  page  is  more  con- 
spicuous than  a  black  dot  on  a  white 
page.  Sometimes  the  advertisement 
that  stands  out  most  boldly  is  one  of  a 
paleness  and  delicacy  that  in  proof 
form  seems  anemic.  But  look  at  it 
among  its  neighbors,  like  a  red-coated 
fox  hunter  among  the  dress  suits  at  a 
hunt  ball.  And  this  distinctive  indi- 
viduality takes  art.  The  artist  who 
can  do  it  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  The 
difference  between  inexpensive  art  and 
costly  art  is  the  difference  between  an 
apprentice  and  a  master.  There  are 
many  cub  ad-writers  who  are  not  paid 
what  Mr.  Gundlach  receives  for  writ- 
ing copy.  They  are  not  worth  it.  Mr. 
Gundlach  earns  his  money  by  doing  it 
better.  He  would  not  advocate  cheaper 
copy.  He  knows  that  in  copy-writing 
experience  and  natural  gifts  count. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  artist.  If  an 
idea  is  to  be  expressed  in  a  picture, 
the  better  artist  will  do  a  better  job. 
If  that  means  a  picture  too  expensive 
for  that  particular  campaign,  then 
some  other  device  must  be  used. 
There  are  different  kinds  of  art  avail- 
able. A  pen  drawing  may  be  just  as 
good  of  its  kind  as  an  oil  painting  is 
of  its,  but  it  carries  a  lower  price 
scale.  If  a  line  drawing  is  wanted,  it 
should  be  a  good  pen  drawing  by  a  good 
artist.  Fortunately  there  are  hundreds 
of  successful  ways  of  advertising. 
Otherwise  the  advertising  pages  would 
be     discouragingly     monotonous.       Mr. 
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Gundlach's  ways  are  good  ways,  but 
they  are  not  the  only  ways.  No  one 
of  us  possesses  the  whole  sum  of  human 
knowledge  about  advertising.  And 
nothing  is  so  dangerous  as  being  dog- 
matic about  it.  We  can  say  this  is  a 
successful  method,  but  not  the  success- 
ful method.  If  we  do,  someone  will 
come  along  and  overthrow  our  dogma 
by  doing  just  the  opposite  and  getting 
away  with  it. 


Lynn  Ellis  Compiles 
"Check-List" 

<</-i  HECK-LIST    Contracts    for    Ad- 

V^vertising  Service,"  is  the  title  of 
an  extraordinary  new  book  by  Lynn 
Ellis,  head  of  the  advisory  organization 
which  bears  his  name,  and  for  ten  years 
previously  with  the  H.  K.  McCann 
Company.  In  its  character  of  a  com- 
pilation of  concrete  tangibilities  it 
should  prove  of  great  value  to  many 
agencies  and  advertisers  who  have 
long  been  looking  for  something  defi- 
nite upon  which  to  hang  their  plans 
and  policies. 

This  unique  volume  is  the  fruit  of 
Mr.  Ellis'  long  and  peculiar  experience 
in  the  advertising  agency  field.  This 
he  outlines  in  his  foreword,  tracing 
the  gradual  growth  of  his  idea  from 
its  inception  in  the  Cleveland  office  of 
the  H.  K.  McCann  Company  some  ten 
years  ago  to  its  final  crystallization 
within  the  past  year.  One  of  the  first 
to  realize  the  need  for  standardization 
in  an  earlier,  more  chaotic  day,  Mr. 
Ellis  has  striven  toward  that  end  and 
has  succeeded  in  bringing  about  in  the 
organizations  which  he  has  served  great 
improvements  in  methods  and  pro- 
cedure. 

A  sub-title  describes  the  volume  as, 
"A  definition  of  advertising  services, 
a  classification  of  advertising  terms 
and  a  series  of  contract  and  estimate 
forms  for  advertisers  and  their  agen- 
cies." This  sets  down  its  scope  about 
as  definitely  as  it  is  possible  to  do.  The 
author  does  not  recommend  it  as  a 
panacea  to  all  advertising  ills.  The 
"contract  and  estimate  forms"  which 
comprise  the  greater  part  of  it,  cover 
an  extremely  wide  range.  These  are 
twenty-five  in  number.  Starting  with 
the  "Individual  Responsibility  Agree- 
ment," they  range  through  a  long  list 
of  agreements,  definitions,  etc.,  finally 
ending  with  the  "General  Utility 
Agreement."  They  are  comprehensive, 
yet  specific  in  detail. 

For  those  not  desiring  the  entire 
volume,  Mr.  Ellis  offers  copies  of  the 
individual  forms  singly  or  in  lots  of 
ten  or  one  hundred  at  prices  ranging 
from  fifty  cents  to  $2.50  apiece.  The 
price  of  the  volume  is  set  at  $10. 


Association  of  National  Ad- 
vertisers Elects  T.  F.  Dris- 
coll,  Vice-President 

T.  F.  Driscoll,  advertising  manager, 
Armour  &  Company,  Chicago,  has  been 
elected  vice-president  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  National  Advertisers  to  succeed 
A.  H.  Ogle.  Mr.  Ogle  is  now  secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


<f^\I  SPLAY    advertising 

^^  forms  of  Advertising 
and  Selling  close  12  days 
preceding  the  date  of  issue. 

Classified  advertising 
forms  are  held  open  until  the 
Saturday  before  the  publica- 
tion date. 

Thus,  space  reservations 
and  copy  for  display  adver- 
tisements to  appear  in  the 
January  26  issue  must  reach 
us  not  later  than  January  14. 
Classified  advertisements 
will  be  accepted  up  to  Satur- 
day, January  22. 


Shoe  and   Leather   Reporter 

Boston 

The  outstanding  publication  of  the  shoe, 
leather  and  allied  industries.  Practically 
100%  coverage  of  the  men  who  actually 
do  the  buying  for  these  industries.  In  its 
67th  year.  Published  each  Thursday.  $6 
yearly.      Member  ABP  and  ABC. 


_„,__SSl»V--»     _>n       A.B.P.    and    A.B.C. 

lVAlL*2&Ag.CmCA60  Twlce-a-monlh 

Bakers'  Helper  has  been  of  practical 
service  to  bakery  owners  for  nearly  40 
years.  Over  75%  of  its  readers  renew 
their  subscriptions  by  mail. 


r  HOTEL 


New  York's  newest  and  most 
beautifully  furnished  hotel  - 
accomodating  1034- Quests 

Broadway  ar  63-Streer. 


*>s 


w.  vflTH  PRIVATE^ 
^po^         $252         'L- 
ROOM  WITH  PRIVATE  BATH- 
$350 
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-A.B.P. 

irk  City 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE — 45  West  45th  St. 
CHICAGO    OFFICE — 343    S.    Dearborn    St. 

Maintaining  a  complete  research  laboratory 
and  experimental  bakery  for  determining  the 
adaptability  of  products  to  the  baking  industry. 
Also  a  Research  Merchandising  Department, 
furnishing   statistics    and    sales    analysis    data. 


THE  JEWELERS'  CIRCULAR, 
New  York,  has  for  many  years  pub- 
lished more  advertising  than  have 
seven  other  jewelry  journals  com- 
bined. 


The  American  Architect 

A.  B.  C.  E»t.   1876  A.  B.  P. 

■•Advertising  and  Selling  to  Architects."  a  booklet 
prepared    to    give    you    a    better    understanding    of 
the   architectural  field.   1«   now   available. 
Your  copy   will   be   Bent    upon   requeBt. 

243  West  39th  St.  New  York 


Folded  Edge  Duckine  and  Fibre  Signs 

Cloth  and  Paraffine  Signs 

Lithographed  Outdoor  and  Indoor 

Displays 

THE  JOHN  1GELSTROEM  COMPANY 
Massillon,  Ohio  Good  Salesmen  Wanted 


V 


it's  sound  selling 
and  advertising 

it  *S   Gtl 

EIN/On-FPIEM/W 
WINDOW  DI/PL/IY 


"     si i  E.  72dSt. 

Rhinelander  3960 
LNewYorlcCityJ 


Field  Information 

There's  nothing  so  vital  as  field  re- 
search— but  don't  use  your  salesmen 
or  any  other  biased  source  to  get  it! 
We  have  220  trained  resident  investi- 
gators throughout  the  U.  S.  and  17 
years'  experience  making  field  surveys. 

The  Business  Bourse 

J.  George  Frederick,  Pres. 
15  W.  37th  St.       (Wisconsin  5067)       New  York 

In  London.  Business  Research  Services.   Ltd. 
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At  the  conclusion  of 
each  volume  an  in- 
dex will  be  published  and  mailed 
to  you. 


A  Technical  Handbook 
as  a  Selling  Aid 


By  Leon  H.  A,  Weaver 

Publicity  Manager,  The  Superheater  Company,  New  York 


T! 


HE  subject  of  steam  is  well 
covered  by  a  great  mass  of  data 
scattered  through  the  technical 
papers,  handbooks  and  text  books. 
However,  so  far  as  we  could  ascertain 
no  single,  handy  reference  book  con- 
tained between  its  covers  the  data  most 
frequently  desired  by  steam  power 
plant  engineers  and  operators.  This 
condition  seemed  to  call  for  a  steam 
handbook,  and  resulted  eventually  in 
the  "Data  Book  for  Engineers." 


the  book,  but  it  was  prepared  to  con- 
form to  similar  publications  which 
engineers  are  constantly  using.  There 
was  no  endeavor  made  to  have  any 
fancy  frills  attached  to  it.  The  text 
was  set  in  an  easily  readable  type 
(monotype  8- A  modern  face)  printed 
on  Warren's  Library  Text,  seventy 
pound  basis.  This  grade  of  paper  was 
thought  desirable  as  it  is  serviceable 
for  the  kind  of  use  the  book  will  get 
and    shows    half-tones    to    advantage. 


:'     %■ 


Issued  more  or  less  as  an  experi- 
ment, this  book  was  very  well  received, 
and  passed  tjirough  five  editions;  the 
last  containing  seventy-nine  pages. 
For  the  most  part  it  was  a  compilation 
of  data  from  various  handbooks,  and 
other  similar  publications,  and  con- 
sequently made  a  good  background 
for  a  more  comprehensive  publication; 
so  when  we  were  confronted  with  the 
issue  of  a  sixth  edition,  we  decided  to 
broaden  its  scope  and  call  it  "Super- 
heat  Engineering   Data." 

One  of  the  problems  in  connection 
with  its  production  was  that  of  hav- 
ing it  printed  and  bound.  It  really 
comes  under  the  classification  of  a 
textbook;  so  we  assumed  that  a  printer 
accustomed  to  that  type  of  work,  whose 
proof  readers  had  experience  along 
such  lines,  could  handle  the  contract 
more  efficiently  and  cheaply  than  even 
the  best  of  commercial  printers. 

Of  course  there  may  be  some  criti- 
cism  as  to  the  mechanical   makeup   of 


It  is  bound  in  convenient  pocket  size 
4%  x  7  inches,  with  a  flexible  Keratol 
cover.  There  are  208  pages,  85  illus- 
trations and  diagrams,  and  69  tables. 
We  have  put  a  price  of  one  dollar  a 
copy  on  the  book;  a  price  that  does 
not  cover  the  actual  cost  of  the  edition. 
A  large  number  of  the  copies  are  dis- 
tributed free  by  members  of  our  or- 
ganization, so  the  main  purpose  of  the 
charge  is  to  enable  us  to  control  the 
circulation.  We  are  in  a  position  to 
use  our  discretion  as  to  whether  a 
person  will  pay  the  dollar  or  we  will 
return  his  money  and  send  him  a  com- 
plimentary copy. 

So  much  for  the  production  of  the 
book.  The  next  problem  was  its  dis- 
tribution or  exploitation.  Just  as  soon 
as  advance  copies  were  available,  we 
sent  a  copy  to  the  Library  of  Congress, 
to  ascertain  whether  they  would  plan 
to  issue  an  index  card  on  the  book. 
As  they  did,  we  arranged  to  buy  a 
quantity  of   the   cards   for  copies  that 
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would  be  sent  to  publications,  libraries, 
and  schools.  We  have  made  it  a  prac- 
tice in  such  cases  to  insert  three  index 
cards  in  each  copy,  thus  enabling  each 
recipient  to  enter  the  book  properly  in 
his  card  index  and  put  it  correctly  on 
the  shelves  of  the  library. 

FREE  copies,  together  with  apre- 
pared  review  were  sent  to  practi- 
cally all  of  the  technical  and  trade 
journals  in  this  country,  as  well  as  to 
several  in  foreign  countries,  which  are 
likely  to  have  among  their  readers  some 
who  would  be  interested  in  superheated 
steam  in  one  way  or  another.  We  have 
found  the  publications  very  generous  in 
their  announcements  of  the  book,  and 
while  most  of  them  have  used  our  pre- 
pared review,  many  prepared  reviews 
of  their  own. 

Free  copies  have  been  sent  also  to 
practically  all  public  libraries  of  100,- 
000  volumes  or  over:  State  libraries, 
engineering  libraries,  and  miscellane- 
ous libraries  in  which  A.  S.  M.  E.  pro- 
ceedings are  on  file,  which  included  a 
few  foreign  libraries.  Several  months 
prior  to  publication,  we  sent  out  a 
circular  letter  announcing  the  book  in 
an  endeavor  to  get  libraries  to  request 
copies. 

We  also  sent  a  similar  circular  letter 
to  a  selected  list  of  technical  schools, 
several  months  in  advance,  and,  as  a  [ 
result,  had  requests  from  professors 
in  charge  of  engineering  long  before 
the  copies  were  available.  Where 
actual  requests  were  not  received  from 
technical  schools  in  which  we  decided 
we  wanted  to  have  it  placed,  we  sent 
copies  to  the  school  libraries. 

In  general  the  schools  have  received 
the  book  very  well,  and  a  number  of 
them  are  now  using  it  in  their  class- 
room work  and  have  requested  copies 
for  their  students.  For  this  purpose 
we  had  a  special  edition  prepared, 
bound  in  a  stiff,  cloth  cover.  There  is 
no  charge  for  students'  copies,  but  we 
insist  that  each  student  send  us  his 
own  request,  indorsed  by  his  instructor. 
You  can  see  that  copies  have  been 
placed  in  a  large  number  of  strategic 
positions  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
We  are  not  broadcasting  it  far  and 
wide  through  the  usual  media  because 
we  are  afraid  the  demands  would 
embarrass  us.  Of  course,  when  the 
demands  start  to  fall  off,  as  they  un- 
doubtedly will  soon,  we  shall  then 
increase  our  efforts  to  advance  dis- 
tribution. Up  to  the  present,  only 
a  few  advertisements  have  appeared, 
and  they  have  been  merely  of  the 
nature  of  announcements. 

In  this  connection  we  prepared  a 
descriptive  circular  which  is  distributed 
at  conventions  or  used  occasionally  as 
a  stuffer  with  sets  of  literature  sent 
out. 

Members  of  our  organization  and 
agents  have  sent  out  several  hundred 
books  to  the  railroads,  to  engineers,  to 
public  utility  and  industrial  plants, 
and  to  members  of  companies  in  allied 
fields.  Every  boiler  manufacturer,  his 
engineers,  sales  force  and  represen- 
tatives are  also  receiving  copies.     The 


MANY  a  flapper  thinks  she  is  develop- 
ing individuality  when  she  is  only 
imitating  scores  of  her  sisters  who  think 
the  same  thing. .  .Many  an  advertisement 
starts  out  to  be  different  by  following  a 
typographic  style  already  being  overdone. 
An  advertisement  should  be  like  a  clever 
woman :  —  have  a  personality  and  charm 
all  its  own,  yet  always  be  in  good  taste 
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WIENES   TYPOGRAPHIC    SERVICE  •  INC 

203  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York 

c(pelepbone  J£ongacre  7034 

OUR     OVERNIGHT     SERVICE     IS     VALUABLE     TO     OUT-OF-TOWN     CLIENTS 


Chicago  Power  Show  Number 

Twenty-three  thousand  power  plant  men  will  look  to 
Power  Plant  Engineering  to  guide  them  to  the  exhibits 
and  other  features  of  the  Chicago  Power  Show,  to  be 
held  at  the  Coliseum,  Chicago,  February  15  to  19,  inclusive. 
The  Chicago  Power  Show  Number,  Feb.  15,  will  be  dis- 
tributed at  the  show  and  visualize  it  to  power  plant  men 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Reserve  space  now  in  this 
Number  which  will  have  extra  circulation  and  great  reader 
interest. 

POWER    PLANT    ENGINEERING 

A.  B.  P.  53   W.   Jackson   Blvd.,    Chicago,    III.  A.  B.  C 
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Rate   for   advertisements    inserted    in   thi 
charge  $1.60.       Forms 


department    is    36    cents    a    line — 6    pt.    type.        Minimum 
:lose  Saturday  noon  before  date  of  issue. 


Position  Wanted 


Thoroughly  trained  advertising  executive  is 
immediately  available  for  position,.  Has  had 
agency  experience,  handled  complete  campaigns, 
edited  successful  house  organ.  Thirty-two  years 
old.  Married.  Write  Box  437,  Advertising  and 
Selling,   9  East  38th   St.,  New  York   City. 


A  TRADE  PAPER  SALES  EXECUTIVE 

AVAILABLE 

A    managing    sales    executive    of    an    established 

and   highly   successful   group   of   Trade    Papers   is 

available  January   1st. 

This  man  has  been  a  successful  advertising  man- 
ager, sales  manager  and  advertising  agent — for 
the  last  four  years  he  has  built  up  an  enviable 
reputation  as  a  salesman  of  Business  Paper 
Space.  Broad  gauged,  enthusiastic,  experienced, 
he  is  looking  for  a  big  job,  bigger  than  he  has 
now.  Address  Box  No.  428,  Advertising  and 
Selling,  9   East  38th  St.,  New  York   City. 


Publishers'  Representative 


CALIFORNIA  REPRESENTATION 
Trade  and  business  paper  publishers  desiring 
complete  advertising  and  editorial  service  in  San 
Francisco  and  vicinity  may  arrange  personal 
interview  by  addressing  Box  439,  Advertising 
and   Selling,   9  East   38th   St.,   New  York  City. 


Multigraphing 


New  England  representative  for  firm  of  nationally 
advertised  product,  desires  to  discontinue  travel- 
ing. Familiar  with  wholesale  drug  and  depart- 
ment store  trade.  Experienced  sales  director  and 
advertising  manager.  Thirty-nine,  married  and 
with  especially  good  references.  Address  Box 
No.  435,  Advertising  and  Selling,  9  East  38th 
St.,  New  York  City. 


THE    THIRST    OF    YOUTH 

Most  thirsty  of  human  beings  for  accomplish- 
ment is  the  youth  about  to  convert  learning  into 
dollars. 

Having  entered  advertising  only  after  serious 
thought,  this  young  man  for  four  years  studied 
methods   and   absorbed   ideas. 

His  layouts  are  effective,  his  choice  of  typo- 
graphy pleasing.  With  proper  environment  he 
will  become  a  good   copywriter. 

Christian,  28;  married.  Now  conducting  manu- 
facturer's advertising  department  but  seeks  more 
exacting  connection. 

Address    Box    No.   436,    Advertising   and    Selling, 
9  East  38th  St..   New  York  City. 


Help  Wanted 


ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR  wanted  by  trade 
paper  published  in  New  England.  We  desire  a 
young  man  of  good  personality.  Give  full  details, 
including  age,  education,  experience  and  present 
earnings.  All  replies  treated  confidentially.  Ad- 
dress :  Box  432,  Advertising  and  Selling,  9  East 
38th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Help   Wanted — Salesmen 


Experienced  lumber  or  building  material  sales- 
man. Permanent  position.  Weathcrbest  Stained 
Shingle    Co.,    North    Tonawanda.    X      Y. 


Quality   and    Quantity    Multigraphing, 

Addressing,    Filling   In,    Folding,    Etc. 

DEHAAN  CIRCULAR  LETTER  CO.,  INC. 

120  W.   42nd   St.,    New   York   City 

Telephone  Wis.  5483 


SERVICE     Barclay   S^SS 


Multigraphin: 
Mimeographi] 
Addressing 

19    Park    Place,    New 

All    Orders    Called    for    ai 


BUREAU 


York 

d    Deliv. 


City 


Art  Service 


ADVERTISING  ART 

Lettering.  L'ne,  Figure.  Black  and  White  work 
for  Newspapers  and  Magazines.  H.  Westphalen, 
256  Church  St.,  New  York   City. 


Press  Clippings 


FOR  1927:  Why  not  let  us  be  your  clipping 
department  for  a  small  monthly  fee?  IDEAL 
CLIPPING  SERVICE,  110  West  40th  St., 
N.  Y.   C. 


Miscellaneous 


BOUND  VOLUMES 

A  bound  volume  of  Advertising  and  Selling  makes 
a  handsome  and  valuable  addition  to  your  library. 
They  are  bound  in  black  cloth  and  die-stamped  in 
gold  lettering.  Each  volume  is  complete  with 
index,  cross-filed  under  title  of  article  and  name 
of  author  making  it  valuable  for  reference  pur- 
poses. The  cost  (which  includes  postage)  is 
$5.00  per  volume.  Send  your  check  to  Adver- 
tising and  Selling,  9  East  38th  St.,  New  York 
City. 


BINDERS 
Use  a  binder  to  preserve  your  file  of  Advertising 
and  Selling  copies  for  reference.  Stiff  cloth 
covered  covers,  and  die-stamped  in  gold  lettering, 
each  holding  approximately  9  issues,  $1 .85  in- 
cluding postage.  Send  your  Check  to  Advertising 
and   Selling,  9  E.   38th  St.,   New  York  City. 


"GIBBONS    knows     CANADA" 


books  are  numbered  serially  and  care- 
ful records  of  individuals  receiving 
copies  have  been  kept,  largely  to  enable 
us  to  supplement  copies  with  later  in- 
formation as  it  becomes  available  for 
publication.  This  list  also  enables  us 
to  avoid   duplications. 

What  has  "Superheat  Engineering 
Data"  accomplished  for  us?  What  do 
we  expect  it  to  do?  How  is  it  a  sell- 
ing aid?  These  are  questions  that 
cannot  be  conclusively  answered  at  this 
time.  The  book  has  been  out  only  a 
year.  But  even  in  that  short  time 
there  has  grown  up  in  our  industrial 
department  a  conviction  that  it  is 
helping  our  cause.  We  get  inquiries 
from  sources  we  have  not  hitherto 
heard  from  or  that  formerly  were  diffi- 
cult to  get  in  touch  with.  People  talk 
to  us  more  as  though  they  know  us. 
They  seem  to  respect  our  recommenda- 
tions a  little  more.  In  other  words, 
we  have  the  feeling  that  the  book  is 
doing  a  great  deal  to  establish  our 
prestige  and  to  put  prospective  custom- 
ers in  a  receptive  frame  of  mind. 


Introducing  the 
Mustard  Club 

[CONTINUED    FROM     PAGE  321 

separately,  and  in  this  way  an  incon- 
gruous association  of  the  dining  and 
bath  rooms  was  avoided.  The  "Mustard 
for  the  Bath"  campaign  struck  both 
a  serious  and  a  humorous  note.  In 
magazine  color  pages  a  bathroom  in- 
terior showed  a  conventional  adver- 
tising Adonis  in  his  bath-robe,  spilling 
mustard  into  the  tub.  Considerable 
space  was  devoted  to  reproducing  the 
"Bath  Mustard"  container,  which  is  of 
a  decorative  nature  and  entirely  di- 
vorced from  the  slightest  resemblance 
to  the  can  used  for  table  mustard.  This 
product  was  also  featured  in  small 
space  advertisements  illustrated  with 
pen  and  ink  cartoons  dealing  with  out- 
door sports.  One  of  these — captioned 
"After  Rugger" — said:  "Some  may 
play  footer  and  some  may  play  hockey, 
but  the  real  feeling  of  fitness  comes 
from  the  Mustard  Bath  at  the  end  of 
the  day's  exercise."  The  sketch  showed 
two  football  players  carrying  from  the 
field  a  third  who  had  been  rendered 
hors  de  combat. 

The  Mustard  Club  copy  was  un- 
signed, but  the  secondary  campaign 
bore  the  signature  of  J.  and  J.  Colman, 
Ltd.,  Norwich,  the  leading  firm  in  the 
combine,  the  founder  of  which  main- 
tained that  he  made  his  money  from 
the  mustard  people  left  on  their 
plates. 


C.     W.     Myers    New     Speakers' 

Bureau    Head 

C.  W.  Myers,  trade  relations  direc- 
tor, Armour  &  Co.,  Chicago,  has  been 
appointed  chairman  of  the  speakers' 
bureau  of  the  International  Advertis- 
ing Association.  E.  D.  Gibbs,  former 
chairman,  is  now  heading  the  program 
committee  for  the  Denver  convention. 
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The  South  and  the 
Cotton  Situation 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  25] 

one-third  of  the  total  land  area  of 
the  United  States.  There  are  2,872,- 
814  theoretical  farms  in  the  eleven 
Southern  cotton  States,  most  of  which 
produce  some  cotton.  Getting  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  these  growers  into  an 
organization  or  a  group  of  organiza- 
tions to  have  control  of  the  marketing 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  bales  to  con- 
trol the  price,  is  a  task  that  requires 
years  to  accomplish.  Quite  a  different 
problem  from  that  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
where  organized  marketing  and  adver- 
tising of  finished  farm  products  has 
become  highly  developed.  There  are 
only  265,588  farms  in  the  three  States, 
Washington,  Oregon  and  California. 
What  has  been  accomplished  thus  far 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  was  born  of  just 
such  a  situation  as  confronts  the  cot- 
ton growers  today;  production  beyond 
normal  consumption. 

The  present  cotton  situation  doubt- 
less will  have  a  beneficial  effect  in 
bringing  other  unorganized  growers 
into  the  fold  of  the  cooperative  associ- 
ations. The  next  step,  logically,  will 
be  the  formation  of  a  council  of  cot- 
ton cooperatives  from  each  State  and 
possibly  the  advertising  of  cotton  prod- 
ucts from  the  growers'  standpoint  will 
follow. 


Germany  Advertises 
Its  Police 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  21] 

fight   against   crime   and   for   the   pro- 
tection of  law  and  order. 

Although  this  campaign  is  backed 
directly  by  the  police  themselves,  and 
although  its  direct  purpose  is  the  ad- 
vertising of  an  exposition,  there  is  no 
mistaking  its  spirit.  That  this  spirit 
has  spread  from  the  altruistic  action 
of  a  private  individual  to  the  official 
action  of  an  organized  government 
body,  is  an  interesting  sociological  com- 
mentary upon  the  tremendous  power 
of  advertising. 


Agate  Club  of  Chicago 
Elects  Officers 

AT  the  thirty-second  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Agate  Club  of  Chicago, 
the  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  year  1927: 

President,  Richard  C.  Chapeck,  Mc- 
C all's  Magazine;  vice-president,  Rob- 
ert W.  Richardson,  The  Quality 
Group;  secretary,  Frederick  P.  Ives, 
The  Crowell  Publishing  Co.;  treasurer, 
Happer  Payne,  Good  Housekeeping; 
assistant  secretary,  George  W.  Quig- 
ley,  Photoplay  Magazine. 

The  Agate  Club,  founded  in  1894, 
is  the  oldest  advertising  club  in  the 
United  States.  The  membership  is 
limited  and  includes  only  representa- 
tives of  publications  of  general  cir- 
culation having  offices  in  Chicago. 


Advertisers'  Index 
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Chemical  &  Metallurgical  Engineering.  92 
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Cleveland    Press    41 
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$453,000,000  Bond  Market 
Reached  By  Detroit  News 


A  PPROXIMATELY  85%  of  bond  purchasers  are  buy- 
A\  ing  in  small  lots  ranging  from  $100  to  $5,000,  says 
Dwight  W.  Morrow  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  in  a  recent 
issue  of  Foreign  Affairs.  This  shows  a  trend  that  financial 
advertisers  may  well  consider.  The  field  of  the  average  man 
is  now  ready  for  exploitation.  And  Detroit  is  uniquely  such 
a  field.  27%  of  the  families  live  in  their  own  homes.  The  per 
family  savings  in  Detroit  is  $1,076.  Multiply  this  by  375,000 
homes  in  the  Detroit  trading  area  and  you  have  a  $453,000,000 
bond  market  among  Detroit  News  readers. 

For  all  these  people  can  best  be  reached  through  the 
Detroit  News  which  goes  into  practically  every  English 
speaking  home  at  a  time  when  Mr.  Average  Man  has  the 
leisure  to  decide  on  financial  projects. 


The    Detroit  News 

The  HOME  newspaper 
350,000  Sunday  Circulation         320,000  Weekday  Circulation 


Issue  of  January  12,  1927 


"The  NEWS  DIGEST 

A  complete  digest  of  the  news  of  advertising  and  selling  is  here  compiled 
for  quick  and  convenient  reference  £o  The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive 
items  of  news  for  inclusion  in  this  department  §o  Address  Advertising 
and  Selling,  Number  Nine  East  Thirty-eighth  Street,  New  York  City 


CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated  With  Position 

S.    M.   Kinney The  Curtis  Publishing   Co.,  Philadelphia Berkey  &   Gay   Furniture. ..  Sales  Mgr. 

Adv.  &  Sales  Dept.  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

George   F.   Goldsmith. .  The    "Public   Ledger"   Co.,   Philadelphia Experimenter  Pub.    Co.,    ...Adv.    Dir. 

Adv.  Dir.                                                                              Inc.,  New  York 
Chester  E.   Campbell..  ."'Chicago  Tribune,"  Western  Rep.,  Eastern Same   Company    Mgr.,  Eastern  Division 

Division 

Granger    C.   Lederer. .  .Case-Hoyt   Corp.,   Rochester,   J'ice-Pres Resigned 

Shelton   P.   Hubbard . . .  The  Quality  Group,  New  York Topics  Pub.  Co.,    Ace't  Executive 

New  York 

Robert  V.  Titus "Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,"  Adv.  Dir Certified    Garages    of Pres. 

America  Ass'n,  Inc.,  N.  Y. 
John    E.   Zeltzer The   Curtis  Co.,  New  York Brown  Adv.  Agcy.,  Inc Co-Director,      New      Acc'ts 

Adv.  &  Sales  Pro.  Mgr.  New  York  Dept. 

M.   B.   Urquhart Keystone    Lubricating    Co.,   Philadelphia Philadelphia   Grease   Co ....  Western  Mgr. 

N  ortluvestern  Mgr.                                                                 Phila. 
R.   S.   Rimanoczy The  McMyler  Interstate  Co.,  Bedford,  Ohio The  Bayless-Kerr  Co Copy 

Adv.  Mgr.                                                                             Cleveland 
N.  H.  Boynton Buckeye  Div,  National  Lamp  Works Same  Company    Ass't  Gen.  Sales  Mgr. 

Cleveland,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Samuel   M.  Kootz    George  L.  Dyer  Co.,  New  York  Reimers  &  Osborn,  Inc Contact  Rep. 

New  York 
C.  B.  Gray Buckeye  Div.,  National  Lamp  Works Same  Company    Gen.  Mgr. 

Cleveland,  Ass't  Gen.  Mgr. 
Dorothy  M.  Williams. .  United  Adv.  Agcy.,  Inc.,  New  York Same   Company    Sec'y 

Chief  of  Space  Buying  Dept. 
T.  K.  Quinn   National  Lamp  Works  of  Gen.  Elec.  Co Same  Company,  Electrical .  .  Mgr. 

Cleveland,  Ass't  Gen.  Sales  Mgr.  Refrigeration   Dept. 

P.  B.  Zimmerman   ....  National  Lamp  Works  of  Gen.  Elec.  Co Same  Company,  Electrical . .  Sales  Mgr. 

Cleveland,  Pub.  Mgr.  Refrigeration   Dept. 

John  A.  Stiehler Hanff-Metzger,  Inc.,  New  York,  Ass't  Art  Dir Morgan  &  Bierwirth,  Inc Illustrator 

New  York 

Norman  Kendall    'The  Scientific  American,"  New  York Butterick  Publishing   Co Rep.  for  "Delineator" 

New  York 
T.  W.  Towler   "Cosmopolitan,"  New  York,  Member  of  Western Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc Acc't  Executive 

Staff,  Chicago  New  York 

R.  K.  Jorgenson  Collins-Kirk,  Inc.,  Chicago   Austin  F.  Bement,  Inc Executive   Staff   of    Chicago 

Detroit  Office 

B.  B.  Popell Crosby-Chicago,  Inc,  Chicago,  111 Illinois  Tool  Works, Adv.  Mgr. 

Copy  Writer  Chicago 

George  J.  Healy Onyx  Hosiery,  Inc,  New  York,  Sales  Mgr Combine   Hosiery    Corp. . . .  Pres. 

New  York 
E.  C.  Van  Winkle Sweet-Orr  &  Co,  Inc,  New  York Same  Company    Vice-Pres.  in  Charge  of  Pur- 
chasing 
Royce    Martin Amesbury  Adv.   Agcy,   Minneapolis W.  B.  Foshay  Co Adv.  Dept. 

Acc't  Executive  Minneapolis 

J.  W.  Hays "Commercial  Appeal,"  Memphis,  Tenn Resigned 

Business  Mgr. 
L.   J.   Blakely Columbia  Gas  &  Electric  Co,  New  York The  Cincinnati  Art  Pub. . .  .Adv.  &  Sales  Pro.  Mgr. 

Ass't  Pub.  Mgr.                                                                       Co.,  Cincinnati 
Harold    Bngbee Walter  B.  Snow  &  Staff,  Inc,  Boston Same   Company    Vice-Pres. 

C.  Hecker "Rocky  Mountain  News  &  Times,"  Denver, "Times-Union,"    Albany.  . . .  Adv.  Dir. 

Colo,  Adv.  Dir. 

T.  W.  Burroughs Daken  Adv.  Agcy,  Inc,  Seattle,  Wash "College  Humor,"  Art  Dir. 

Art  Dept.  Chicago 

G.  W.  Freeman Doremus  &  Co,  New  York,  Acc't  Executive Griffin,  Johnson  &  Mann Acc't  Executive 

Inc,  New  York 

Norman  Markwell Hommann  &  Tarcher,  Inc,  New  York The  Paul  Cornell  Co,  Vice-Pres. 

Acc't  Executive  Inc,  New  York 

Roy  E.  Irvin   "Sales  Management,"  Chicago,  Associate  Editor The  F.  W.  Bond  Co Acc't  Executive 

Chicago 

W.  A.  Humphrey Massengale  Adv.  Agcy,  Atlanta,  Ga Cotton  States  Adv.  Agcy.. . .  Vice-Pres. 

Acc't  Executive  Atlanta 

Basil  T.  Church   The  Capper  Farm  Press,  Chicago  "The  Nation's  Business"  . .  .Chicago  Adv.  Staff 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Wm.  J.  Colby The  Ass'n  Press,  New  York "Christian    Century," Adv.  Mgr. 

Cbicago 

D.  F.  Sullivan   Endicott-Johnson  Corp,  Endicott,  N.  Y Same  Company Adv.  Mgr. 

Ass't  to  Adv.  Mgr. 

Philip    H.    Hubbard    . .  Chemical  Catalog  Co,  Inc.  and  the  Pencil  Points. .  ."Pencil  Points"    Adv.  Mgr. 

Press,  Inc,  Chicago,  Adv.  Rep.  New  York 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  A  NEW  INDUSTRY 

of  a  series — the  second 


Sugar  and  Rubber — different 
but  part  of  one  mar\et  for  you 

BY  THEIR  fruits  ye  cannot  know  them.  By 
their    products    the    Process    Industries 
could  never  be  identified. 

For  you  will  find  these  products  as  diverse  as 
the  ends  of  the  earth — candy  and  paint,  cement 
and  glass,  salad  oil  and  leather — yet  by  identical 
processes  you  will  find  them  linked  together, 
speaking  the  same  tongue. 

Production  problems  therefore,  are  of  kindred 
interest  in  the  Process  Industries.  Whether  in 
conveying  lime  or  leather,  or  in  heating  sugar  or 
soap,  equipment,  labor,  power  or  any  other  pro- 
duction factor  involved  in  converting  raw  ma- 
terials  into  finished  products  is  of  vital  common 
import  to  the  man  responsible  for  final  costs — 
the  Chemical  Engineer. 

Have  you  stopped  to  evaluate  this  tremendous 
field  as  a  market  for  your  products? 

If  so,  you  have  found  22.6%  of  all  capital  in- 
vested in  these  industries  and  a  production  of 
17%  of  all  products  manufactured.  By  these 
yardsticks  you'll  agree  that  it's  vital  to  have  an 
entree  to  these  industries,  and  to  the  production 
men  who  buy  the  equipment  which  makes  such 
production  total  possible. 

You  can  send  your  sales  message  straight  to 
your  prospects  and  buyers  through  the  advertis- 
ing pages  of  their  technical  paper — Chemical  & 
Metallurgical  Engineering. 

CHEMICAL 

fe?  METALLURGICAL 

ENGINEERING 

A  McGrawHdl  Pubhcaf.on 

Tenth  Avenue  at  36th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y 
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CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL  (Continued) 

Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated  With 


Position 


G.  H.   Voelker The  Celluloid  Co,  New  York Primrose  House,   Sales  Mgr. 

New  York 

D.  R.  Osborne The  Todd  Co.,  Inc.,  Rochester,  N.  Y The  Studebaker  Corp.  of...  Dir.  of  Training 

Adv.  Mgr.  America,   Inc.,    So.   Bend, 

Ind. 
John  Pearl  The  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn,  Adv.   Dept H.  Batterman  Co.  Brook-.  .  .Ass't  Adv.  Mgr. 

lyn,  N.  Y. 
W.  E.  Hawkins.  Jr.   ...R.  M.  Hnllingshead  Co.,  Brooklyn  Branch  Mgr Doyle,   Kitchen   &   McCor-.  .Merchandising  Advisor 

mick,  New  York 

E.  H.   Stewart    Carnation  Milk  Products  Co.,  Oconomowoc,  Wis.. .  .Same   Company    Executive  Vice-Pres. 

Vice-Pres. 

W.  S.  Parker "Press,"  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Adv.  Staff "Post,"  Birmingham,   Ala..  .  Adv.  Mgr. 

S.  C.  Berberick  "Household  Magazine,"  Topeka,  Kans "Capper's  Weekly,"    Western  Adv.  Mgr. 

Chicago 
M.  Stanley   Fafnir  Bearing   Co.,  New   Britain,   Conn Same  Company    Pres. 

Vice-Pres. 

D.  M.   Linton The  Geyer  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio O-Cedar  Corp..  Chicago ... .  Adv.  Mgr. 

E.  H.  Cooper   Fafnir  Bearing   Co.,  New  Britain,   Conn.,  Pres Same  Company    Chairman  of  the  Board 

E.  R.  Carter   Fafnir  Bearing  Co.,  New  Britain,  Conn Same  Company   Vice-Pres. 

Ass't  Sec'y 

R.  N.  Hemenway   Fafnir  Bearing  Co.,  New  Britain,  Conn Same  Company    Vice-Pres. 

Ass't  Sec'y 

A.  B.  Dicus   Stewart-Warner  Speedometer  Corp.,  Chicago   Same  Company   Adv.  Mgr. 

Adv.  and  Sales  Pro.  Dept. 
H.H.Wright The  Roche  Adv.  Co.,  Chicago Williams  &  Cunnyngham  ..Copy 

Chicago 
G.  W.  Hasselnian    . . .  ."Tribune,"  La  Salle,  111.,  Editor Williams  &  Cunnyngham   . .  Copy 

Chicago 

C.  W.   Matheson Oakland  Motor  Car  Co.,  Pontiac,  Mich Kelvinator  Corp.,   Vice-Pres.   &   Dir.   of   Sales 

Detroit,  Mich. 
W.  R.  Pollock The  Fairchild  Publications,  New  York,  Adv.  Dept..  .Williams  &  Saylor,  Inc Vice-Pres. 

New  York 

K.  Maclntyre  Williams  &  Saylor,  Inc.,  New  York,  Ass't  Treas Same  Company    Treas. 

G.  Garrison    Tom  Jones  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich C.  C.  Cargill  Co.,  Grand.  . .  .Sales  Staff 

Rapids 

J.Mills   The   American   Ammone   Co.,   New  York    Three-in-One   Oil    Co.,    ...  .Sales  Pro.  Mgr. 

Ass't  Sales  Mgr.  New  York 

Kenneth  Collins  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  New  York  Fuller  &  Smith,  Cleveland.  .Service  Mgr. 

D.  F.  Wolfe H.  D.  Goodwin,  Inc.,  Rochester   Fred'k  A.  Spolane  Co Copy 

New  York 

M.  J.  Adler  James  J.  Rothschild,  New  York,  Contact  Man The  Joseph  Katz  Co Copy 

Baltimore 

B.  A.  Doane The  Walter  A.  Allen  Agcy.,  Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn.. .  Same  Company    Sec'y 

George  L.  Briggs Wilkening  Manufacturing  Co.,  Phila.,  Sales  Mgr Same  Company    Vice-Pres.  in  Charge  of  Sales 

Robert  Lusk   The  Blackman  Co.,  New  York  Fuller  &  Smith,  Cleveland.  .Member  of  Service  Dept. 

F.  R.   Schwengel    Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan,  Chicago  Carroll  Dean  Murphy   Vice-Pres. 

Inc.,  Chicago 

C.  C.  Baldwin  Fastman,  Scott  &  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga J.  M.  Daiger  &  Co.,  Inc Copy 

M.  E.  Phillips    The  Buzza  Co,  Minneapolis,  Ass't  Adv.  Mgr Brown-Blodgett  Co,  St.   ...Adv.  Staff 

Paul 

Carolyn  E.  M.  Irwin  .  .The   Curtis  Publ.   Co,   Phila Cilley  &  Sims,  Inc,  Phila. . .  Copy 

Arthur  T.  Covey   The  Richardson  Co,  Cincinnati The  Richardson  Co Vice-Pres. 

J.  E.  Middleton M.  C.  Mogensen  &  Co,  Inc,  Chicago Lindenstein-Kimball,    Mgr.,  Chicago  Office 

Chicago  Mgr.  Inc,  New  York 

Edwin  0.  Syman   The   Chicago  "News"   "The  Cleveland  Press"   ....  Mgr.  of  Classified  Adv. 

A.  Richard   Ipswich  Mills,  Ipswich,  Mass,  Sales  Mgr Same  Company    Treas. 

S.  G.  Swanberg Mitchell-Faust  Adv.  Co,  Inc..  Chicago Botsford-Con9tantine    Vice-Pres.  in  Charge  of  Cali- 

Vice-Pres.  Co,  Portland,  Ore.  fornia  Acc'ts 

George  W.  Douglas . . .  .Onyx  Hosiery,  Inc.,  New  York Combine   Hosiery    Corp ....  Vice-Pres. 

New  York 
Clifton  D.  Jackson. . . .  Advertising  Club,  New  York,  Sec'y John  Wanamaker,   Executive  Staff  of  Gen.  Mgr. 

New  York 
Francis   De   Witt Sherman  &  LeBair,  New  York,  Vice-Pres Reimers  &  Osborn,    Dir.  of  Creative  Prod. 

Inc.,  New  York 
Corwin   C.   Armstrong. "The  Cleveland  Press,"  Mgr.  of  Classified  Adv "American  &  Evening   Mgr.  of  Classified  Adv. 

News,"  Baltimore 

J.   T.   Proctor Sherman  &  LeBair,  New  York,  Copy  Chief Same   Company   Vice-Pres. 

Donald  L.  Parker Fairview  Nurseries,  Geneva,  N.  Y The    Holmes    &    Edwards.  .  Ass't  to  Sales  Mgr. 

Sales  Mgr.  Silver  Co,  Meriden,  Conn. 

G.  M.   McCulloch Stewart-Warner   Speedometer   Corp,    Chicago Charles  H.  Touzalin  Adv.  .  .Copy  &  Contact 

Adv.  Mgr.  Agcy,  Chicago 

Howard  H.  Imray United   States  Adv.   Corp,  Toledo,   Ohio Eastman  Kodak  Co, Adv.  Mgr.  (Effective 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  Jan.  17) 
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The  New  York  Times 
1926  RECORDS 


1926  1925 

Net  Paid  Circulation  (copies)    144.800.579         140.993,363 

Increase 3,807.216 

Average  Daily  Net  Paid  Sale  (copies)  361,271  352,655 

Increase 8,616 

Average  Sunday  Net  Paid  Sale 

(copies)    ..." 610,053  588,699 

Increase 21,354 

Average  Daily  and  Sundav  Net 

Paid  Sale    (copies)    .  .  ." 396,713  386,284 

Increase 10,429 

Present  Circulation.  .  .Daily  375,000  copies;  Sunday  650.000  copies 

Advertising  Space  (agate  lines) 29,782.028  28.200,444 

Increase 1,581,584 

Pages  Printed    11,515,989,216      9.956,841,104 

Increase 1,559,148,112 

Paper  Consumed    (pounds)    185,933,257         160,230,072 

Increase 25,703,185 

Ink  Consumed    (pounds)    3,884,480  3,324,933 

Increase 559,547 


®fj?  New  f nrk  Qttoa 

The   New   York   Times   accepts   no  returns   of    unsold   copies   from   newsdealers. 

The  Tecord  volume  of  advertising  in  The  Times  (nearly  11,000,000  lines  greater  than 
any  other  New  York  newspaper)  was  attained  despite  a  censorship  which  excluded  hun- 
dreds  of   thousands  of   lines   of   advertising  offered. 
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CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS 


Name  Address 

H.i.i g  Bros.  Co Peoria,   111. 


Product 


Now  Advertising  Through 

"Hang"    Electric    and.  ..  .Austin  F.  Bement,  Inc,  Detroit  ami  Chicago 

Power    tt  ash  ing   Mach . 

Robert   Reis   &  Co New  York   Knit  Goods  Erwin  Wasey  &  Co.,  New  York 

Elgin  A.  Simonds  Co Syracuse,  N.  Y Furniture    R.  E.  Sandmeyer  &  Co.,  Chicago 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co New   York    Seeds     Scheck  Adv.  Agcy.,  Inc.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Manual    New  York   Beauty  Products   T.  L.  McCready,  New  York 

Alfred  A.  Kohn,  Inc New  York   Shoes    Brown  Adv.  Agcy.,  Inc.,  New  York 

I.J.  Fox,  Inc New  York   Furs     Brown  Adv.  Agcy.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Rexbilt  Furniture   Co.,  Inc New  York   Upholstered   Furniture. . .  Brown  Adv.  Agcy.,  Inc.,  New  York 

J.  L.  Clark  Mfg.  Co Rockford,  111 Lithographed   Tin    Hurja-Johnson-Huwen,   Inc.,   Chicago 

Cons  and  Boxes 

Abercrombie  &  Fitch  Co New  York   Sporting  Goods   The  Frank  Presbrey  Co.,  New  York 

Soap  Distributors,  Inc New  York   Conti  Castile  Soap  and.  .Edwards.  Ewing  &  Jones.  Inc.,  New  York 

Shampoo 
Erie  Steel  Construction   Co Erie,  Pa Aggremeter   Plants   <fc. .  .Paul  Teas,  Inc.,  Cleveland 

Buckets 

The  Perrin  Glove  Co,  Inc New    York    Gloves    Lyddon  &  Hanford  Co.,  New  York 

The  J.  E.  Mergott  Co Newark,  N.  J Handbag  Frames   The  Lawrence  Fertig  Co..  Inc..  New  York 

Parkway  Mfg.  Co Buffalo,  N.  Y Women's    Dresses Weinstock,  Landsheft  &  Buck,  Inc.,  Buffalo 

Central  Paper  Co Menasha,    Wis Gummed   Tape,  Shelf. .  .Hurja-Johnson-Huwen,  Inc.,  Chicago 

&     Waxed     Household 

Papers 

The  Thew  Shovel  Co Lorain,    Ohio Shovels   The  Powers-House  Co.,  Cleveland 

The  Marion  R.  Gray  Co Los  Angeles    "Grayco"  Shirts: Botsford-Constantine  Co..  San  Francisco 

The   Carthage   Machine   Co Carthage,   N.   Y Paper  Mill  Machinery. .  .Walter  B.  Snow  &  Staff,  Inc.,  Boston 

Ames  Shovel  &  Tool  Co Boston     Machinery    Walter  B.  Snow  &  Staff.  Inc.,  Boston 

The  Spillman  Engineering  Corp No.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. .  .Amusement    Park J.  Jay  Fuller,  Buffalo 

Devices 

Cohn-Hall-Marx    New  York Textiles    The  Paul  Cornell  Co..  Inc.,  New  York 

The  A.  E.  Nettleton  Co Syracuse,   N.   Y Shoes    Pedlar  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  New  York 

(Effective  Feb.  1) 

Globe  Ticket  Co Philadelphia    Tickets    The  Eugene  McGuckin  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Quaker  City  Cab  Co Philadelphia    Transportation   The  Eugene  McGuckin  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Lorraine  Mfg.  Co New    York    Cotton,  Silk  &  Wool Albert  Frank  &  Co,  New  York 

Fabrics 

United  Hardware  &  Tool  Corp New    York    "Pyrometers"    0.  S.  Tyson  &  Co.,  Inc..  New  York 

Benidict  Metal  Works,  Inc New    York    Metal  Caps  for The  Dauchy  Co,  New  York 

Bottles 

The   Challenge    Co Batavia,   111 Industrial  Machinery   .  .  .Reincke-Ellis    Co..    Chicago 

The  Barbour  Welting  Co Brockton,   Mass Stormwelt  for  Shoes .  .  .  .John  W.  Queen  Co,  Boston 

The  Briar  Hill  Stone  Co Glenmont,   Ohio    Sandstone    The  Nichols-Evans  Co..  Cleveland 

The  Bye-Thompson  Co ' Tacoma,  Wash "Moon"  &  "Diana" McKay  Adv.  Co,  Seattle 

Auto.  Distributors 

The  Timken-Detroit  Axle  Co Detroit    Axles  Williams  &  Cunnyngham,  Chicago 

The  Baer  &  Wilde  Co Attleboro,   Mass "Kum-aPart"    Cuff N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Boston 

Buttons 

Spaulding  Fibre  Co,  Inc New  York    Fibre   Receptacles Hazard  Adv.  Corp,  New  York 

The  National  Mortar  &  Supply  Co.  .  .Pittsburgh,   Pa Building  Materials Ketchum,  MacLeod  &  Grove,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh 

The   Kiskimnetas  Spring   School Saltsburg,    Pa School     Ketchum.  MacLeod  &  Grove.  Inc..  Pittsburgh 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

Name  Published  by  Address 

"New  Textiles"    New  Textiles,  Inc 154  Nassau  St,  New  York Dec.  15,  1926.Bi-Monthlv..  71  A  x  10'  , 

"Direct    Selling" Direct  Selling  Pub.  Co.  .358  Fifth  Ave..  New  York Jan.  25.   1927.  Monthly    ...3%  \  7 


First  Issue    Issuance    Page  Type  Size 


NEW  ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  AND  SERVICES,  ETC. 

Warner  Advertising    3037  Book  Tower,  Detroit,  Mich Advertising Clifford  T.  Warner 

Henry  W.  Strotter    721   Lafayette   Bldg Advertising Henry  W.   Strotter 

Haptograph,  Inc Worcester,  Mass Advertising     Linwood  M.  Erskine ;   H.  E.  Silver,  and 

Ora  W.  Newell 
Potts  &  Booth  Shreveport,  La =.  =  ,,.., Advertising    Leon  L.  Booth  and  Hugh  S.  Potts 


PUBLICATION  CHANGES  AND  APPOINTMENTS 

"Independent,"    Maysville,    Ky Appoint  S.  C.  Theis  Co,  New  York,  as  their  National  Advertising  Representative. 

"Courier"  and  "Morning  Post."  Camden.  N.  J.  .Appoint  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  as  their  National  Advertising  Bepresentatives. 

"Transcript"   and   "Telegram,"    Have  been  merged  into  the  "Transcript-Telegram." 

Holyoke,  Mass. 
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Published  monthly,  supple- 
mented with  bulletins,  and 
covers  daily  newspapers, 
) arm  papers,  general  mag- 
azines and  business  papers 


To  Select  the  Proper  Advertising  Mediums 

you  need 
STANDARD  RATE  &  DATA  SERVICE 


It  gives  up-to-the-minute  information  on  rates,  dis- 
counts, color  and  cover  charges,  special  positions, 
classified  advertising  and  reading  notices,  closing 
dates,  page  and  column  sizes — and  circulations  on 
publications  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  rate  cards  and  circulation  statements  are  practi- 
cally duplicated  and  placed  in  one  convenient  volume. 


USE  THIS  COUPON 
Special  30-Day  Approval  Order 


STANDARD  RATE  &  DATA  SERVICE, 

536  Lake  Shore  Drive,  192 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

Gentlemen:  You  may  send  to  us,  prepaid,  a  copy  of  the  current  number  of  Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service,  together  with 
all  bulletins  issued  since  it  was  published  for  "30  days"  use.  Unless  we  return  it  at  the  end  of  thirty  days  you  may  bill 
us  for  $30.00,  which  is  the  cost  of  one  year's  subscription.  The  issue  we  receive  is  to  be  considered  the  initial  number  to 
be  followed  by  a  revised  copy  on  the  tenth  of  each  month.  T  he  Service  is  to  be  maintained  accurately  by  bulletins  issued 
every  other   day. 


Firm  Name   Street  Address   . 

City State   

Tndh  iduat  Signing   Order Official  Position 


January  12,  1927 
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PUBLICATION  CHANGES  AND  APPOINTMENTS  [Continued) 

"News-Gazetle."    Champaign,    III Has   appointed   Alcorn  &   Seymour   Co.,   Inc.,   New   York,  as  its  Eastern   Advertising 

Representative. 

"Sacramento  Union."  Sacramento.  Cal Has  appointed  the  Wm.  J.  Morton  Co.,  New  York,  as  its  Eastern  Advertising  Repre- 
sentative. 

"Times-Press,"  Middletown,  N.  Y Has  been  purchased  by  E.  R.  Harriman   from  the  Stivers  Printing   Co. 

"Daily  Tribune."  Seymour,  Ind Has  been  sold  by  J.  C.  Smith  to  John  H.  Comer 

"Morning  Republican,"  Springfield.  Mo Has  been  sold  by  E.  E.  Mcjimsey  to  Edson  &  Joel  Bixby,  publishers  of  the  "Musko- 
gee Phoenix"  and  "Times  Democrat,"  Muskogee,  Okla. 

"Herald."  Fremont,   Neb Has  been  sold  by  the  Perkins  Printing  and  Stationery  Company  to  O.  B.  Cooper. 

"Times-Enterprise,"   Union   City,  Pa Has  been   sold  by  the  Times  Enterprise  Publishing  Company  to  William   Rose   and 

Harry  Merrit. 

"Gazette."  Brookfield,  Mo Has  been  sold  by  A.  H.  Fulton  to  W.  E.  Todd. 

"Journal,"   Garretsville,    Ohio Has  been  sold  to  H.  L.  Harrington  and  A.  J.  Culler  by  D.  G.  Myers. 

"Sun."   Pittsburg,   Kan Has  been  sold  by  John  H.  and  W.  G.  Strong  to  Roy  F.  Bailey  and  R.  J.  Laubengayer. 

» 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Charles  W.  Hoyt  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York Announces  the   opening  of   a   Metropolitan    Department   to    serve   department    stores, 

specialty  shops,  publishers  and   real  estate   houses.     Edmund   Brooks   Dascomb 
is  in  charge. 
The  Celoron  Co.,  a  division  of  the  Diamond.. Has    been   formed    for    the    manufacture    and    sale    of    Celoron    electrical    insulation 

State  Fibre   Co.,  Bridgeport,  Pa.  products. 

The  Harry  C.  Michaels  Co.,  New  York Name  changed  to  Michaels  &  Heath,  Inc. 

Advertising 
Barney  &  Co.,  and  Worley  &  Dietrich.  Buffalo.  .Have   merged. 

advertising  agents 
Austin  F.  Bement,  Inc.,  Detroit,  advertising.  .  .Announces  the  opening  of  a  Chicago  office  at  456  Wrigley  Bldg.     Claire  C.  Loveless 

agency  will  be  in  charge. 

The  A.  J.  Reach  Co.,  Philadelphia,  and  the. .  .  .Have  merged,  the  company  name  being  A.  J.  Reach.  Wright  &  Ditson,  Inc. 

Wright  &  Ditson  Victor  Company,  New  York. 

sport  goods  manufacturers 
William  Peterman,  Inc.,  New  York Has  purchased  the  Colonial  Chemical  Corp.,  Reading,  Pa. 

Insecticide  Manufacturer 
Palmolive  Co.,  Chicago,  and  Peet  Bros Have  merged  infc)  the  Palmolive-Peet  Co. 

&  Co.,  Kansas  City 

James  M.  Segl.  Philadelphia,  Advertising Name  changed  to  Advertising  Counsellors,  Inc. 

The  Globe- Wernicke  Co.,  Cincinnati,  and  the.. Have  assumed  separate  management,  independent  of  each  other. 

Rand  Kardex  Bureau,  Inc.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Cotton  States  Advertising  Agency,   Name  changed  to  Gottscbaldt-Humphrey,  Inc. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  Flintkote  Co.,  Boston   Has  acquired  the  roofing  business  of  the  Richardson  Company,  Cincinnati. 

Old  King  Cole,  Inc.-  Displays.  Canton.  Ohio.. Has  opened  a  New  York  office  at  1465  Broadway. 

Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald,   Chicago Will  open  a  Buffalo  office  on  January  12.    L.  E.  Swinhart  will  be  in  charge. 

Advertising  Agency 


CHANGES  IN  ADDRESSES 

Advertising  Agencies  and  Services,  Publications,  etc. 
Name  Business  From  To 

"Florida  Farmer"    Publication      10  No.  Newman  St.,  Jacksonville,.  .1451   Forsyth  St.,  Jacksonville,  Fla 

Fla. 

"Chemical   Engineering    Publication     19  West  24th  St.,  New  York 419  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

Catalog"  ( Effective  Feb.   1 1 


Name 

Henry  Butler   Rollinson 


Position 
.  Publisher 


DEATHS 

Company 
.  .  .  ."The   Rahw; 


Record,"   Rahway,  N.  J. 


Date 
.Jan.    7,   1927 
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Read  by  More  Than  Four  Out  of  Five  Milwaukee  Families! 


$35,000,000 

to  Fill 

Milwaukee's 

Stocking 

THE  thirty-five  million  dollars 
spent  by  the  people  of  Greater 
Milwaukee  during  the  1926  Christmas 
shopping  season  is  proof  of  the  wide- 
spread prosperity  in  this  market. 

Milwaukee's  Christmas  shopping  bill, 
however,  is  not  out  of  proportion  with 
purchases  made  during  other  seasons 
of  the  year.  The  buying  power  of  the 
rich  and  stable  Milwaukee- Wisconsin 
market  is  maintained  at  a  consistently 
high  level  by  Milwaukee's  leadership 
in  diversity  of  industry  and  Wiscon- 
sin's leadership  in  value  of  dairy 
products. 

National  advertisers  in  all  lines  have  an 
exceptional  opportunity  to  build 
profitable  new  business  here  in  1927. 
The  Milwaukee  Journal  alone  thor- 
oughly covers  this  market,  producing 
a  maximum  volume  of  business  at  the 
lowest  possible  advertising  cost  per  sale. 


A  $500,000,000 
Annual  Pay  Roll 

The  enormous  sum  of  #500,000,000  is 
distributed  annually  among  Milwaukee 
workers  engaged  in  all  lines  of  endeavor. 

More  than  four  out  of  every  five  of  these 
people  read  The  Milwaukee  Journal 
regularly.  This  newspaper  exerts  a 
powerful  influence  on  their  buying  habits. 

Concentrate  your  advertising  here  and 
get  your  share  of  the  business  which  Mil- 
waukee's payroll  of  #500,000,000  creates. 


/ 


THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 

FIR^ST       BY       ME    R~  IT 


More  Than  Three  Quarters  of  a  Million  Wisconsin  Readers! 


January  12,  192 
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NEll'S   and   comment    about   The    Chicago   Tribune,   zone 
-marketing,  advertising,  and  Chicagoland  ....  prepared  by 
the  Chicago  Tribune  Business  Survey. 


World's  Qreatest 


What  is  the  Greatest  Stabilizing 
Force  in  American  Business? 

"Advertising  is  the  greatest  stabilizing  force 
in  American  business.  It  is  the -power  that  makes 
mass  production  possible.  Advertising  isaprac- 
tical  form  of  business  insurance.  It  is  rapidly 
eliminating  big  fluctuations  in  sales  thai  hose  in 
lis,-  pa.-:  :  rous  factor  in  most  busi- 

riei  res. 

"Reports  from  many  advertisers  show  that 
their  selling  costs  are  today  by  far  the  lowest  in 
their  history." 

— E.  T.  Hali 

Kalston  Purina  Ctnnpany 


CiPLED!   The  day  demands  it.  Stud}   the 

crowds,  careening  through  city  canyons. 
Follow  the  flight  of  the  airman.  I  ime  the 
hurtling  train,  the  salesman,  the  housewife, 
the  child!  Hours  are  crow-ded.  "The  da}  Issm 
short.  So  much  to  do  and  so  little  time."  .  . 
The  golden  hours  of  leisure  and  relaxation, 
the  moods  of  calm  speculation,  are  gone  .... 
Into  our  reading  the  tempo  penetrates.  Daily, 
weekly  and  monthly  the  floodgates  pour  out 
their  millions  of  pages.    The  reader  is  lashed 

to  greater  speed 

And  pictures  speak  swifter  than  words!  .  .  . 
This  is  the  Pictorial  Age and  Roto- 
gravure is  the  finest  pictorial  selling  ....  Ro- 
togravure gives  greater  impetus  to  the  use  of 
pictures.  Newspapers  adopted  the  new  proc- 
ess, not  primarily  to  sell  advertising,  but  to 
build  circulation.  News  pictures  printed  in 
Rotogravure  won  and  held  leaders  amazingly. 
The  Chicago  1  ribune,  pioneer  in  newspaper 
rotogravure,  considers  it  an  important  factor 
in  doubling  Tribune  circtdation  during  the 
past  ten  years. 

What 

better  place  for 
pictorial  selling 
than  in  the  Roto- 
gravure Sections 
ofthe  Chicago 
Tribune.  Here 
the  advertiser  is 
offered  the  ad- 
vantage of  pre- 
ferred position, 
dignified  display, 
and  fine  presenta- 
tion of  his  copy. 
....  AND  circu- 
lation   Chi- 
cago I  ri  b u n e 
R  o  t  o  g  r  a  v  ii  r  e 
i  eaches  60'  ol 
the  families  in 
1,151  towns  and 
cities  in  the  states 
■  > f  Illinois,  I  n- 
d  i  a  n  a ,  Iowa, 
Michigan  and 
\\  isconsin ! 


Is  Circulation  Simply  a  Figure: 

WE  notice  an  unusual  amount  of  discus- 
sion ofthe  quality  of  circulation.  Here- 
tofore it  has  been  considered  much  like  the 
quality  of  mercy — quite  intangible. 

But  now  we  see  the  publishers  ofthe  bettei 
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newspapers  trying  to  eliminate  ptedate  and 
"bulk  sale"  circulation  from  ABC  figures. 
And  advertising  men  are  admitting  some  fault 
in  gazing  soulfully  upon  the  figure  of  circula- 
tion rather  than  giving  it  any  credit  for  its 
innate  purity. 

So  we  find  Sunday  papers  published  more 
than  a  week  in  advance  and  distributed  far 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  their  natural  mar- 
kets. And  predate  evening  papers,  followed 
by  numerous  editions  throughout  the  morning 
and  early  afternoon.  Does  anyone  know 
where  these  newspapers  go,  or  what  is  the 
value  of  this  premature  circulation? 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  believing  the  quality 
ot  its  circulation  to  be  a  great  asset  and  a 
great  help  in  selling  merchandise,  has  spent 
large  sums  in  getting  information  about  its 
circulation.  These  Tribune  circulation  figures 
are  available: 

Circulation  in  Chicago  divided  into  -Is  districts. 
Circulation  in  Chicago's  suburban  area — 10  mile  radiits. 
Circulation  by  states. 
Circulation  by  counties  in  the  five  states  oj  The  Chicago 

Territory. 
Circulation  in  every  city  and  villagi  in  thejive  states. 
Circulation  by  mail. 

Circulation  in  relation  to  rentals  in  Chit  ago 
Circulation  in  relation  to  nationalities   in   li   Chicago 

districts. 
Circulation  in  relation  to  retail  stores  in  Chicago. 
i  irculation  in  relation  to  good,  fair  and  poor  counties  <■ 


Mid  Victorian  Monstrosities 

THOSE  of  us  who  were  born  before  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  have 
some  recollection  of  a  peculiat  looking  old 
place  we  called  our  boyhood  home.  If  we 
were  moderately  prosperous  in  some  small 
city,  the  homestead  probably  was  a  Mid- 
Victorian  monstrositv  with  turrets  and  towers 


Business  Insurance.. ..Speed  and  the  pictorial 

age Circulation  has  something  beside 

figure Mid  Victorian  Monstrosities 

Nikko  Cheyne A  problem  solved. 


V\[jeivspaper 


and  scrolls  and  brackets  and  corner  porches. 
If  we  were  poor  the  knick  nacks  we  re  omit  ted. 

Times  have  changed.  The  greatest  change 
is  now  taking  place.  And  The  Tribune's  com- 
petition for  designs  for  homes  will  have 
an  influence  on  the  beauty  of  homes  in  The 
ChicagoTerrirory  greater  than  anything  that 
has  ever  happened  heretofore.  Change  in 
wealth  made  the  change. 

Winning  designs  ate  being  published  in 
The  Sunday  Tribune.  841  plans  have  been 
submitted  for  five  and  six  room  houses.  The 
Tribune's  prizes  for  the  best  designs  total 
87,500. 

Space  in  the  section  containing  these  de- 
signs will  be  of  extraordinary  value  to  manu- 
facturers of  building  materials.  There  never 
before  has  been  an  opportunity  to  reach  so 
many  interested  persons  in  any  single  market. 


LIEUT.  ROLAND  PERTWEE — painter 
at  17,  studying  in 
Paris  .  .  .  aban- 
doned the  canvas 
for  the  London 
stage  .  .  .  met  with 
success  as  an  actor 
.  .  .  started  writing 
backstage  .  .  .  con- 
tinued in  this,  his 
f  ar  or  ite  occupation, 
while  with  the  al- 
ii e  d  armies  in 
France.  Author  of 
■The  Old  Card," 
"The  Singing 
Wells,"  "Treasurer  T 
of    Nikko     Cheyne," 

month  in   The  Tribune,  is  the  latest,  and, 

we  think,  the  greatest  novel  he  has  written. 

*      *      * 

It  is  no  longer  a  problem  in 

The  Chicago  Territory 

\  writer  in  Sales  Management  says: 

"It  is  always  a  problem  to  get  distri- 
bution which  will  give  the  consumer 
who  is  influenced  by  the  advertising, 
an  opportunity  to  buy  the  product. 
But  without  advertising,  it  is  diffi- 
cult  to   obtain   distribution.     This 
problem  tor  the  inexperienced  com- 
pany ma  v  seem  as  difficult  of  solution 
as  the  old  time  question  as  to  what 
happens  when  an  irresistible  force 
strikes  an  immovable  object!    It  is 
easy  enough  to  say,  'We  can't  get 
distribution  before  we  advertise,  and 
there  is  no  need  to  advertise  unless 
we  have  distribution'." 
This  problem  has  been  solved  so  definitely 
and  satisfactorily  by  The  Chicago  Tribune  that 
many  advertisers  have  given  us  stories  of  their 
unusual  success  in  getting  distribution  before 
advertising  starts.     If  there   are   any    manu- 
facturers who  do  not  know  about  this  basic  idea 
back  of  all  Tribune  advertising,  a  Tribune  man 
will  be  pleased  to  give  details.  Pop  Toop 


I,"  "The  Romance 
which     began     this 


Advertising 
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PUBLISHED     FORTNIGH 


Courtesy  of  Lambert  Pharmacal   Company 


JANUARY  26,  1927 

In  this  issue: 


15  CENTS  A  COPY 


"What  Is  Wrong  with  My  Advertising  ?"  BvJohn  Allen  Murphy;  We  Found 
New  Jobs  for  Our  Salesmen"  By  G.  H.  Cleveland;  "Wanted:  More  Variety 
in  the  Advertising  Pages"  By  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins;  "Marketing  Building 
Materials"    By    Albert    E.    Mudkins;    "The    News    Digest"    on    Page    95 
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The  GREATEST  of  ALL  Years 

in  the  History  of 

THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


In  1926  The  Chicago  Daily  News  published: 

— The  greatest  volume  of  advertising  ever  carried  by  a  Chicago 
daily  newspaper  (21,811,512  agate  lines),  a  gain  of  1,328,204  lines 
over  1925. 

— A  larger  volume  of  display  advertising,  a  greater  number  of 
classified  advertisements,  than  were  printed  by  any  other  Chicago 
daily  paper. 

— A  volume  of  department  store  advertising  exceeding  the  totals 
of  the  next  THREE  daily  papers  combined. 

In  these  facts  there  is  a  pertinent  message  from  the  advertisers  of  1926 
to  the  advertisers  of  1927 — an  unmistakable  measure  of  the  results 
obtained  by  advertisers  in  The  Chicago  Daily  News. 

Here  is  detailed  testimony  to  the  confidence  of  advertisers  in  The  Chicago 
Daily  News,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  statement  of  Chicago  depart- 
ment store  advertising,  representing  as  it  does  the  verdict  of  Chicago's 
most   exacting  and  experienced  advertisers.      It   is  decisive  evidence  for  all 


TOTAL  DEPARTMENT  STORE  ADVERTISING  IN  CHICAGO  FROM  JANUARY  1  TO  DECSMBER  31.  IMS 

IN  "THE  LOOP" 


i.  Stall  *  Co 
i«ld  A  Co.     . 


Th,   Doil,  H.»;    P,,„„J 


OUTSIDE  "THE  LOOP* 


A     Wieboldt  A  Co. 


90,248 
1.260 

p-, 

J.™, 

T.U. 

282.548 
3.047 

'muss 

21.457 

7.314 



igejjj 

2'.56S 

11.620 

254.389 

35,450 

61.315 

'"$£ 

mi:.*; 

»•«>» 

228 

94,177 

20.192 

'"ill 

$05,524 

22» 

519.318 

169,574 

J.078,376 

TOTAL  IN  AND  OUTSIDE  "THE  LOOP' 


Th,  Daily  N,W,  PrinUd    \  VssaTit  T.7*.  '!,"„'.'. 
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-that  lurk  in  your  JS10T0R 

•  ■  •  HEAT  and  FRICTION  •  •  • 


month-old  motor— unless  it  be  an  elderly 
motor  on  the  shady  side  of  fifty  thousand 

jjdsicts.  giant  trucks — all  are  fair  ptey 


ingheat  attacks  the  raw*  metal.  In: 
friction  begins  its  work  of 

Then,  before  you  even  know 
motor-oil  has  failed,  you  have  a 
piston, a  scored  cylinder ora  burni 
bearing.    And  you  pay  big  repair 


font 


.  Andtl 


e  often  lulled  int 
a  false  sense  of  security 

Every  minute  you  drive,  Heat  and  Ft n 
non  luik  thete  in  your  motor,  waitin 
ceaselessly  for  a  chance  torruim  a  cyhnde 
cripple  a  bearing,  c 


idy  end. 
from  doing  damage. 

Why  many  oils  fail 

When  a  motor-oU  goes  into 

is  no  longer  rhe  cool,  gleamin 

Only  a  thin  film  of  the  oil  actual 
rhe  fighting  line.  This  film  cove 
,vitaJ  partsof  the  motor  and  comes 
all  the  whirling,  flying  metal 


nly  youi 


.'ifeFIIMof 
PROTECTION 


log ists  spent  years 


gives  the  "film  of  protection."  thin  as 

In  fast  inclosing  thousands,  cat  own- 
ers ate  learning  that  the  Veedol  "film  of 
protection"  is  a  motors  mosr  steadfast 
defender.  Stop,  today,  at  the  first  orange 
and  black  Veedol  sign  and  have  your 
crankcasc  drained  and  refilled  with  thecor- 
rect  Veedol  oil  for  your  particular  motor. 

Tide  Water  Oil  Sales  Corporation,  11 
Broadway.  New  York.  Branches  or  ware- 


An  advertisement  prepared  for  the  Tide  Water  Oil  Sales  Corporation 

Advertising's   best   sellers 


The  man  in  the  street  doesn't  get  excited 
about  philosophy,  But  call  it  "The  Story  of 
Philosophy."  people  it  with  human,  lively 
characters  and  you  have — a  best  seller. 

The  man  in  the  street  doesn't  give  a  thought 
to  bacteriologists.  But  call  them  "Microbe 
Hunters,"  make  them  adventurers,  and  you 
have — a  best  seller. 

The  man  in  the  street  doesn't  care  about 
biology.  But  call  it  "Why  We  Behave  Like 
Human  Beings,"  write  it  in  popular  newspaper 
fashion,  and  you  have — a  best  seller. 


The  man  in  the  car  doesn't  think  about 
motor  oil.  But  call  it  the  "Film  of  Protec 
tion,"  write  it  as  a  mystery  story,  and  you 
have — a  best  seller. 

To  interested  executives  we  will  gladly  send 
notable  examples  of  advertising  that  has  suc- 
ceeded in  lifting  difficult  subjects  out  of  the 
welter  of  mediocrity,  and  has  turned  them  into 
— best  sellers. 

Joseph  Richards  Company,  Inc.,  257  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Richards 
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E  forgive  you  for  being  politely 
uninterested  in  what  we  say 
and  think  about  ourselves. 

But  you  cannot  afford  not  to  be  in- 
terested in  what  other  advertisers  think 
and  say  about  us. 

They  are  people  like  yourself,  fighting 
the  same  competitive  battles,  faced 
with  the  same  burden  of  increased  sales 
quotas  and  the  stern  necessity  of  cut- 
ting sales  and  advertising  costs,  battling 
for  a  brighter  place  in  the  sun  .... 

You  are  enormously  interested  in  what 
they  think  of  The  Indianapolis  News. 

What  we  say  is  words,  what  they  say 
is  spoken  with  the  voice  of  experience 
— in  dollars. 

The  Indianapolis  News  gained  901,419 
lines  of  national  advertising  in  1926 
over  its  outstanding  volume  of  1925. 
This  was  the  largest  gain  of  any  news- 


paper, anywhere,  in  America,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  New  York 
Herald-Tribune.  That's  what  national 
advertisers  think  of  The  Indianapolis 

News! 

The  Indianapolis  News  published 
3,934,419  lines  of  national  advertising 
last  year,  in  its  six  issues  a  week,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  lines  more  than 
all  other  Indianapolis  newspapers  com.' 
bined,  with  their  thirteen  issues  a  week. 
That's  what  national  advertisers  think 
of  The  News ! 

The  chart  above  shows  that  their 
preference  for  The  News  has  been  years 
in  building.  Years  of  steady,  consistent 
growth.  We  would  hesitate  to  call 
this  remarkable  preferment  to  your  at- 
tention if  it  had  happened  only  last 
year,  or  the  year  before.  And  we  can 
tell  you  that  this  is  a  clean  volume  of 
clean  advertising,  with  a  good  many 
thousands  of  lines  of  available  copy 
ruled  out,  censored,  because  we  didn't 
want  volume  at  the  price  of  the  clean- 
ness of  our  columns. 

The  figures  speak  for  themselves- — 
eloquently. 


THE    INDIANAPOLIS    NEWS 


\iw  Vor\,  DAN  A.  CARROLL 
no  East  42nd  Street 


Frank  T.  Carroll,  Advertising  Director 


Chicago,  J.  E.'LUTZ 
The  Tower  Buildin? 
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Everybody's  Business 

By  Floyd  W.  Parsons 


SEVERAL  years  ago, 
when  I  lunched  with 
Janvrin  Browne,  the 
exponent  of  long  -  range 
weather  forecasting  in 
Washington,  I  was  tremen- 
dously impressed  by  the  ap- 
parent possibilities  of  this 
new  art  which  would  mean 
so  much  to  life  and  business 
generally  if  developed  to  a 
stage  of  practical  depend- 
ability. The  year  we  have 
now  entered  was  set  down 
as  the  danger  year.  It  was 
to  be  a  repetition  of  1816, 
the  so-called  "Year  With- 
out A  Summer." 

As  I  have  stated  in  previ- 
ous discussions,  a  year  with- 
out a  summer  does  not 
mean  we  will  not  have  the 
usual  hot  spells.  But  what 
it  does  imply  is  that  there 
will  be  abnormal  periods 
accompanied  by  enough 
frost    or    freezing    to    ruin 

growing  crops.     Such  a  season  would  make  1927  from 
every  practical  viewpoint  a  summerless  year. 

We  have  a  time  of  maximum  spots  on  the  sun  every 
11.2  years.  There  is  another  cycle  which  has  to  do 
with  the  movements  of  the  moon  around  the  Ecliptic. 
This  latter  cycle  comes  every  eighteen  and  a  half  years. 
In  this  year  of  1927,  the  two  cycles  coincide,  which 
situation  develops  only  once  in  about  55  years.  In 
other  words,  we  are  now  coming  to  the  peak  of  five 
sunspot  cycles  and  three  Lunar  Saros  or  moon  cycles. 
It  is  this  55.8-year  cycle  that  is  said  to  have  dated 
many  of  the  greatest  weather  disturbances  and  crop 
failures  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Two  times  55.8  years  takes  us  back  to  1816,  which 
year  appears  to  have  come  down  in  history  as  a  time 
of  bad  weather  and  crop  failures.  In  that  memorable 
year,  a  violent  snowstorm  with  low  temperatures  raged 
north  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  Rivers  on  June  18. 
In  that  same  year  the  last  week  of  June  brought  kill- 
ing frosts,  and  the  night  of  July  4  witnessed  freezing 
temperatures. 

Coming  ahead  55.8-years  from  1816,  we  reach  the 
year  1872,  which  was  also  a  time  of  unusually  bad 
weather.  Those  who  will  refer  back  to  press  dispatches 
published  the  end  of  last  November  will  find  that 
navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes  was  practically  closed 
at  the  Soo  Canal  on  November  30.  They  will  also  find 
it  recorded  that  this  early  closing  established  a  record 
for  all  the  years  back  to  1872. 

Up  until  the  beginning  of  1922,  and  extending  back 
to  1912,  we  received  more  than  the  normal  amount 
of  heat  from  the  sun.  Since  1922  we  have  had  a 
time  of  low  solar  radiations,  causing  our  cold-water 
oceanic  areas  to  expand  rapidly,  and  ice  to  push  south- 
ward. All  of  this  combined  with  a  greater  tidal  pull 
which  tends  to  bring  up  the  deeper  and  colder  waters 
of  the  oceans  is  going  to  give  us  a  cold  and  fairly  dry 
year  throughout  the  greater  part  of   North   America, 


(c)  Ewlnp  Galloway 


states  Janvrin  Browne. 
According  to  the  annual 
report  of  the  Red  Cross, 
the  year  1926  has  estab- 
lished a  new  record  as  a 
disaster  period.  The  report 
says,  "All  the  terrible 
forces  of  the  unbridled  ele- 
ments— fire,  wind  and  flood 
— have  concentrated  their 
fury  for  12  months  upon 
the  North  American  Con- 
tinent." The  present  year 
will  be  far  more  disastrous, 
say  the  long-distance  weath- 
er  forecasters. 

The  present  winter  began 
with  the  freeze  of  Septem- 
ber 23-26,  which  broke  all 
September  records  by  many 
degrees.  Freezing  tempera- 
tures appeared  weekly  in 
the  Northwest  during  Octo- 
ber, and  toward  the  end  of 
the  month  extended  South 
into  New  Mexico,  Arizona 
and  northern  Texas.  No- 
vember saw  the  greatest  number  of  days  of  snowfall  in 
the  Northern  part  of  the  United  States  ever  recorded. 
A  severe  blizzard  developed  during  the  week  of  No- 
vember 27,  extending  from  Winnipeg  to  British  Colum- 
bia. Christmas  week  disclosed  the  onset  of  extremely 
severe  winter  weather  in  Western  Europe  with  almost 
unheard  of  snow  at  Lisbon.  There  was  a  light  fall  of 
snow  at  Los  Angeles,  hardly  less  a  rarity,  and  heavy 
snows  across  the  plains  and  as  far  South  as  Dallas, 
Texas. 

We  all  noticed  the  newspaper  stories  of  the  low 
temperatures  in  Florida  last  week,  where  the  thermom- 
eter got  down  as  low  as  36  even  as  far  south  as  Miami. 
Cool  waves  that  are  coming  are  scheduled  approxi- 
mately as  follows:  February  3-8**,  9-13*,  15-20**, 
21-25**,  February  27-March  3*. 

The  first  date  given  establishes  approximately  the 
appearance  of  the  cold  wave  in  the  North,  and  the  sec- 
ond date  denotes  its  disappearance  in  the  South  or 
East.  The  intensity  of  the  cold  is  indicated  by  the 
number  of  stars. 

Looking  farther  ahead,  we  are  told  to  expect  a  cool 
wave  that  will  come  down  from  the  Northwest  about 
June  2  and  sweep  across  the  Corn  Belt  as  far  south 
as  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  Rivers,  reaching  the  Atlantic 
Seaboard  by  June  6  or  7.  It  will  be  accompanied  by 
freezing  temperatures  and  perhaps  by  snow.  Other 
frost  periods  are  set  for  June  28  to  July  2  and  July 
7-11. 

All  of  which  is  mighty  interesting — if  true.  The 
U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  does  not  believe  in  the  idea. 
Perhaps  they  are  right.  But  if  the  accuracy  of  the 
forecasts  is  vindicated,  even  to  a  reasonable  extent, 
it  will  not  only  be  a  feather  in  the  caps  of  those  who 
have  staked  their  reputations,  but  it  will  attract  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Government  and  scientific  folks 
generally  to  the  possibilities  that  lie  in  more  active 
research  in  this  new  and  interesting  meterological  field. 
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Fear 


Can  See 

Things 

Underground" 


said  Don  Quixote,  three  centuries  ago.  And  it  is  true  today. 

Ignorance  breeds  fear. 

The  ice  industry  feared  the  electric  refrigerator  until  it 
learned  that  there  were  untouched  markets  for  ice  which 
the  electric  refrigerator  could  not  yet  reach. 

Dispelling  the  fear  that  comes  through  ignorance  is  part 
of  the  job  Nation's  Business  does.  Its  quarter  million  sub- 
scribers read  it  to  broaden  their  business  vision. 
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Merle  Thorpe,  Editor 
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Addressed  to 
New  York  Advertising  Agencies: 

PROPOSITION  NO.  1 

If  your  gross  billings  are  over  $2,000,000  a  year, 
you  will  be  interested  in  this  executive  whose 
greatest  asset  is  his  demonstrated  ability  to  in- 
crease agency  profits. 

PROPOSITION  NO.  2 

If  you  are  a  smaller  but  growing  agency,  you  will 
welcome  this  executive  as  a  seasoned  copy  and 
contact  man  who  can  bring  you  both  his  sen  ices 
and  capital,  if  necessary. 

At  present  General  Manager  of  a  prominent 
4  A  Agency. 

Address   Box   Number   442 

ADVERTISING  AND  SELLING 

9  EAST  38th  STREET 
New  York  City 
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Spend  your  winter 

Amongst  Flowers  and  Sunshine 

Why  not  go  where  Spring  lives .  .  .  a  few  radiant  weeks  .  .  .  at  no  greater  cost  than  staying  at  home 

PARIS,  February  $th  —  FRANCE,  February  igth 


TIRED  of  winter's  cold?  "The  Longest  Gang- 
plank in  the  World"  will  take  you  to  flowery 
lands  of  magic  and  delight.  The  moment  you 
step  aboard  you  are  in  France.  That  inimitable 
cuisine — that  gracious  service — the  brilliancy  of 
life  aboard.  It  is  the  very  atmosphere  of  Paris 
— at  once!  Take  one  of  the  de  luxe  French 
Liners. 

West    Indies    Cruise 

Or  another  golden  voyage — to  the  sun 
drenched  Caribbean — rainbow  islands 
— parts  of  call  whose  names  are  magic 
—  the  olden  haunts  of  buccaneers. 
The  S.  S.  Lafayette  sails  February  5th. 
Thirty  radiant  days.  Minimum  fare 
— all  shore  expenses — #325. 


calling  first  at  Plymouth,  England,  then  Havre — 
the  port  of  Paris — in  six  days.  No  transferring 
to  tenders — down  the  gangplank — to  the  special 
waiting  express — Paris  in  three  hours.  Overnight 
— the  Riviera — a  pageant  of  floral  splendour  and 
social   distinction. 

North  African  Motor  Tours 

And  then — one  day  across  the  Medi- 
terranean— North  Africa — glamour- 
ous— exotic — flaming  barbaric  colour 
in  the  sun — or  mystic  moon-pale 
beauty.  57  days — de  luxe  trip — Medi- 
terranean crossing — private  automo- 
bile— all  hotel  expenses — #1350.  Ten 
day  itinerary — $120. 


Four  One-Class  Cabin  Liners  direct  to  Havre,  the  port  of  Paris.  .  .  .  New 
York-Vigo-Bordeaux  Service,   three   Liners   to   Southern    France   and   Spain. 

Our  illustrated  booklets  are  a  trip  in  themselves 

(3fr3meh  XLr\e 
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COUNSEL    ON    PUBLIC    RELATIONS 

— A    Definition 

What  is  a  counsel  on  public  relations 
and  what  are  his  relations  to  the  press 
of  this  country   and   to   advertising? 

These  two  questions  are  asked  so  often  that  we  desire  to  answer  them 
in  Advertising  and  Selling 


A  COUNSEL  on  public  relations  directs, 
advises  upon  and  supervises  those  ac- 
tivities of  his  client  which  affect  or  interest 
the  public.  He  interprets  the  client  to  the 
public  and  the  public  to  his  client. 

He  concerns  himself  with  every  contact 
with  the  public  wherever  and  whenever  it 
may  arise.  He  creates  circumstances  and 
events  in  advising  a  client  upon  his  public 
activities.  And  he  disseminates  information 
about  circumstances  in  helping  his  client  to 
make  his  case  known  to  his  public. 

Essentially  he  is  a  special  pleader  before 
the  court  of  public  opinion. 

He  uses  every  method  of  approach  to  the 
public  mind — the  printed  word,  the  spoken 
word,  the  photograph,  the  motion-picture. 
In  respect  to  the  advertising  agency,  the 
counsel  on  public  relations  works  with  it  in 
the  solution  of  the  client's  problems.  He  is 
often  called  upon  by  the  agency  itself  to  sup- 
plement its  direct  selling  effort  by  a  broader 


and  more  general  moulding  of  public  opinion 
in  favor  of  the  individual  product.  Often 
through  his  efforts,  a  new  field  for  advertis- 
ing is  created. 

As  a  creator  of  events  and  a  bureau  of  in- 
formation for  his  client,  he  frequently  sup- 
plies the  press  with  information  or  expres- 
sions of  opinion,  labeled  as  to  point  of  origin. 
His  news  is  naturally  given  its  place  in  any 
fair  competition  for  news  space  at  that  par- 
ticular moment. 

In  his  capacity  as  a  crystallizer  of  public 
opinion,  he  is  building  public  acceptance  for 
an  idea  or  product.  This  usually  leads  to  ex- 
ploitation through  advertising  and  all  the 
other  modern  methods  used  to  advance  a 
cause. 

His  work  is  comparable  to  that  of  any 
special  counsel  in  the  highly  organized  soci- 
ety of  today  —  the  lawyer,  the  engineer,  the 
accountant. 

High  ethical  standards  are  imposed  upon 


him  by  his  work.  He  owes  the  maintenance 
of  these  standards  to  his  client,  to  the  public, 
to  the  medium  he  deals  through  and  to  him- 
self. 

The  value  and  importance  of  a  favorable 
public  opinion  towards  a  basically  sound 
product  or  idea  are  universally  recognized  at 
the  present  time  by  the  heads  of  large  enter- 
prises of  all  kinds.  To  supervise  this  branch 
of  any  enterprise  an  expert  in  public  opinion 
is  retained.  Organizations  as  varied  as  na- 
tions, governmental  departments,  educa- 
tional institutions,  scientific  foundations, 
insurance  companies,  real  estate  develop- 
ments, art  galleries,  food  corporations,  silk 
manufacturers,  soap  companies  recognize  the 
value  of  regular,  continuous  service  of  this 
kind. 

"Contact,"  a  publication,  is  published  by 
us  from  time  to  time  in  the  interest  of  fur- 
thering an  understanding  of  public  relations 
and  the  working  of  public  opinion.  It  will 
be  sent  to  you  free  upon  request. 

Edward  L.  Bernays 
9  East  46™  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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*L  Three  Million  of  them 
in  the  families  of  All- 
Fiction      Field     readers. 
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Magazines  of  Clean  Fiction 
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The  first  tabulation  of  the  number  of  homes  with 
telephones.  Ask  for  it  on  your  business  letterhead 

For  fixing  sales  quotas  and  making  advertising  plans,  the  distribution  of 
residence  telephones  is  useful.  Not  until  now,  however,  has  it  been  pos- 
sible to  obtain  telephone  statistics  for  all  cities  and  towns.  After  long- 
continued  effort,  The  Digest  has  gathered  and  compiled  them  and  pre- 
sents them  in 

The  Lord  of  Telephone  Manor 

1927  Edition,  containing  detailed  statistics  of  residence  telephones  in  the 
U.  S.  With  illustrative  charts  by  Walter  D.  Teague.  Designed  and  printed 
by  Currier  &  Harford,  Limited. 

Those  who  have  genuine  need  for  this  book  can  obtain  copies,  without 
charge,  by  writing  for  it  on  their  business  stationery. 

THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 

354    FOURTH   AVENUE,   NEW    YORK    CITY 
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The  Doctor's  Own  Prescription 

(Another  Advertisement  to  Publishers} 


THERE  was  once  a  publisher 
who  had  built  up  a  group  of 
magazines  so  ably  edited  that 
the  readers  believed  implicitly  what 
they  read  in  the  editorial  columns. 

As  a  result,  the  manufacturers  who 
advertised  in  those  magazines  re- 
ceived wonderful  returns.  The  read- 
ers naturally  had  faith  in  the  ad- 
vertisements. 

This  publisher,  therefore,  "believed" 
in  advertising — for  others.  But  he 
didn't  believe  in  "wasting  money"  by 
telling  about  his  own  products — this 
group  of  magazines — in  the  "adver- 
tising papers."  The  way  to  get  busi- 
ness for  those  magazines,  thought  he, 


was  to  send  solicitors  to  call  on  pro- 
spective buyers  of  space. 

And  of  course  that  is  the  way  to  get 
business.  It  is  done  by  the  manufac- 
turers who  advertise  in  their  own 
magazines.  But,  besides  sending  out 
salesmen,  they  also  advertise.    Why? 

You,  as  a  publisher,  can  answer  that 
question — for  your  advertisers. 

Why  not  for  yourself? 

You  prescribe  advertising  for  them 
— to  help  their  salesmen.  Why  not 
prescribe  it  for  yourself — to  help 
vour  salesmen? 


For   heaven's    sake    don't    say 
business  "is  different." 


your 
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Ji  J^tw  Service 

in  the  sale  and  distribution  of 
Cantine's  Coated  Papers 

A  sales  service  on  the  same  high  plane  of  merit  as  Cantine  Papers  themselves! 
w/1  An  ideal,  it  is  true:  but  one  now  possible  of  attainment  through  the  plan  of 
distribution  we  have  recently  put  into  operation. 

Present-day  practices  in  producing  printed  matter  necessitate  an  efficiency  of 
service  from  the  paper  manufacturer  and  dealer  not  even  dreamed  of  a  decade  ago. 
The  tremendous  advances  still  being  made  by  the  printing  industry  call  for  the 
closest  possible  cooperation  with  it  from  those  who  furnish  the  basic  raw  material 
and  foundation  of  all  printed  matter — paper. 

The  following  are  now  servicing  complete  stocks  of  our  various  papers.  They  can 
be  looked  to  at  all  times,  with  confidence,  for  your  coated  paper  requirements — and 
will  meet  them  with  promptness  and  complete  satisfaction. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
Baldwin  Paper  Company,  Inc. 
Beekman  Paper  of  Card  Company,  Inc. 
Bulkley  Dun  ton  ty  Company 
Clement  &>  Stockwell,  Inc. 
Empire  Sta  te  Pa  per  Corporation 
Forest  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 
Manhattan  Card  6r  Paper  Company 
Marquardt,  Blake  or1  Decker  Company 
Geo.  W.  Millar  6?  Company,  Inc. 
Holden  and  Hawley.Inc,  Division 
Miller  ry  Wright  Paper  Company 
A.  W.  Pohlman  Paper  Company,  Inc. 
Paul  E.  Vernon  of  Company 
Vernon  Bros.  fcV  Company 
Wm.  G.  Willmann  Paper  Company,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK  STATE 
Albanv       Hudson  Valley  Paper  Company 
W.  H.  Smith  Corporation 
Buffalo  R.  H.  Thompson  Company 

Rochester  R.  M.  Myers  of  Company 

Syracuse  J.  or"  F.  B.  Garrett  Company 

Troy  Troy  Paper  Company 


Bridgeport 

Hartford 
X«v  Haw 


Harrtsburg 
Philadciphi. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Carter  Rice  &f  Company 

Ch.irles  A.  Estey  Paper  Company 

Judd  Parcr  Company 

Plymouth  Paper  Company 

Meek-Whitney.  Inc. 

Charles  A.  Estey  Paper  Company 

CONNECTICUT 

The  C.  E.  Dartt  Company 

RourkeEno  Paper  Company 

New  Haven  Paper  Company 

Chatfield  Paper  Company 

RHODE  ISLAND 

R.  L.  Greene  Paper  Company 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Donaldson  Paper  Company 

.  Wilcox- Walter-Furlong  Paper  Co. 

Curtis  &  Bro.,  Inc. 

t  Megargee  Brothers 

MARYLAND 

Reese  and  Reese 
O.  F.  H.  Warner  S>  Company 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
Washington    R.  P.  Andrews  Paper  Coi 


Cleveland  Central  Ohio  Paper  Company 

Columbus  Central  Ohio  Paper  Company 

Toledo  Central  Ohio  Paper  Company 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago  Felsenheld  of  Daniels  Paper  Company 

Forsythe  Paper  Company 

Import  Paper  Company 

The  Blunden-Lyon  Company 

W.  E.  Wroe  of  Company 

CALIFORNIA 
Los  Angeles    Western  Pacific  Paper  Company 
San  Francisco  General  Paper  Company 

WASHINGTON 
Tacoma  Standard  Paper  Company 


The  Martin  Cantine  Company,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 
Since  1 888  manufacturers  of  fine  coated  papers  exclusively 
New  York  Office  -  -  501  Fifth  Avenue 

]<[OTE:  Distinguished  awards  are  made,  four  times  a  year,  to  the  producers  of 
the  finest  wor\  on  any  Cantine  paper.  To  enter  these  contests,  send  sped' 
mens  of  your  production  to  our  Dept.  333.     Cantine  Sample  boo\  on  request. 

Canting  S2£IiS 


Can fold 


ASHOKAN 


Esopus 


Velvetone 


LITHOCIS 
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For  the  thirty-third  consecutive  year 

The  Globe  leads  all  other 
Boston  papers  in  total  advertising 


The  Globe  s  supremacy  in  Boston  is 
clearly  shown  by  these  lineage  figures 
of  the  3  leading  newspapers  for  the 
complete  year  1926: — 


The  Globe 

16,277,042  lines 


Paper  B 

16,075,653  lines 


Paper  C 

12,640,354  lines 


HERE  is  a  record  to  be  proud  of!  For  1926— a 
banner  year  for  all  Boston  newspapers — shows 
the  amazing  total  of  16,277,042  lines  placed  in  the 
Globe. 

What  better  tribute  of  confidence  in  a  clean,  im- 
partial newspaper  than  this! 

How  has  the  Globe  been  able  to  maintain  for  33 
years  such  a  commanding  position  as  an  advertising 
medium?    There  is  only  one  answer — results. 

First  in  department  store 
advertising 

In  1926  the  department  stores — Bos- 
ton's keenest  merchandisers — bought 
more  space  in  the  Globe  than  in  any 
other  Boston  newspaper.  The  Globe 
carried  4,296,120  lines,  1,198,152  lines 
more  than  any  other  newspaper. 

First  in  automotive  advertising 

In  1926  the  Globe  carried  2,324,505 
lines  of  automotive  and  accessory 
advertising,  667,376  lines  more  than 
any  other  newspaper.  An  analysis 
of  these  figures  shows  that  the  Globe 
leads  in  both  display  and  classified 
as  well  as  total. 

First  in  House  Furnishings 

The  Globe's  strength  as  a  home  news- 
paper is  shown  by  its  advertising  vol- 
ume in  Furniture  and  House  Furnish- 
ings, which  includes  all  appliances  for 
the  home.  Here  the  Globe  in  1926 
carried  1,169,001  lines;  151,732  lines 
more  than  in  any  other  newspaper. 

These  figures  speak  for  themselves. 
They  tell  the  story  of  numerous  mer- 
chandising successes  in  the  Boston 
territory  during  1926 — and  for  all 
concerned  they  give  promise  of  an 
even  more  successful  1927. 


The  Globe's  lead  —  201,389  lines 


The  Boston  Globe 

Q^he  Qlobe  sells  Boston^ 


Audited  Net  Paid  Circulation  for  Year  ending  March  31,  1926 


Daily  278,988 


Sunday  325,324 
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A  Test  of 
GOOD  WILL 

Good  Will 

and  Good  Business  naturally  go  together.    A  simple  way 

in  which  advertisers  can  test  Good  Will. 


'"T^HAT  one  business  or      &■ 


■*-  product  should   possess 
Good  Will  in  greater  degree       \ 
than  others  in  the  same  line       i 
is  seldom  or  never  the  out-       J 
come  of  chance  or  circum- 
stance. 


Rather  it  is  because  the  more 
successful  business  is  more 
exacting  in  its  application 
of  these  two  necessary  prin- 
ciples of  Good  Business : 

(1)  The  building  of  a  sound, 
wholly  reliable  product 
that  fully  meets  the  needs 
and  demands  of  the  market. 

(2)  The  constant  maintenance 
of  quality  to  hold  friends 
once  made  while  adding 
continuously  to  their 
number. 


1 


A  Year  of  Good  Will 

1926  Record  of  Advertising 

in  the  Six  Leading  Women's 

Publications. 


Magazine 

No.  1 
No.  2 
No.  3 
No.  4 
No.  5 
No.  6 


(In  this  tabulation  Good 
Housekeeping  is  No.  1) 

Total* 
Accounts 

752 

562 

453 

271 

466 

412 


Number* 
of  Pages 

1833  10  n 

1551 
983 ',3 
469  V', 
677  V4 
634  : 


Good  Housekeeping  is  a  busi- 
ness, too,  and  has  been  guided 
by  these  commonsense  prin- 
ciples in  developing  its  own 
Good  Will.  How  successful 
Good  Housekeeping  has  been 
in  winning  the  Good  Will  of 
its  million  and  a  quarter  readers 


GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


is  shown  by  the  attendant 
Good  Will  of  advertisers  in 
Good  Housekeeping.  For 
more  pages  of  advertising  are 
profitably  used  by  more  ad- 
vertisers in  Good  Housekeep  - 
ing  than  in  any  other  leading 
woman's  publication. 

To  discover  how  general  is 
this  Good  Will,  to  what  ex- 
tent   advertisers   can  expect 
to  profit  by  it,  merely  ask 
any  woman  whose  opinion 
you  respect,   whose  home 
you    admire:  "What    good 
does   Good  Housekeeping 
do  you.-' " 

Thus  simply  can  be  tested 
Good  Housekeeping's  ability 
to  mold  the  buying  opinion  of 
those  discriminating  women  in 
every  community  whose  influ- 
ence is  felt  most. 

This  is  the  tenth  in  a  series. 
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Who  is 

Adam  Periwinkle—^  Author?" 

Not  that  you  are  necessarily  a  "Lion  Worshipper"  or  "Hero  Hound" 
for  wanting  to  know,  but  merely  because  you  will  read  more  com- 
prehensively when  you  understand  the  author's  identity,  calling  and 
personal  interest. 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY 

Recognizing  this  highly  human  trait  among  its  readers,  inaugurated 
years  ago  "The  Contributors  Column"  by  which  Atlantic  readers  are 
introduced  to  Atlantic  authors,  thus  stimulating  reader  interest  to 
the  highest  degree.  That  other  publications  have  copied  this  feature 
since,  only  stresses  The  Atlantic's  foresight  in  introducing  it  several 
years  in  advance  of  contemporary  publications. 

Such  editorial  leadership  accounts  for  The  Atlantic's  advertising 
leadership  in  the  monthly  magazine  field. 

May  we  submit  further  data  and  rates? 
THE  ATLANTIC   MONTHLY 

A  Quality  Group  Magazine 
ARLINGTON   STREET  BOSTON,    MASS, 

Circulation    110,000    net    paid    (ABC)  —  Rebate-backed  —  Guaranteed 
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Oscar  Williamson 
A  Million  Dollar  Order  36 
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The  Setting  That  Enhances  the  Product  40 
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Store?  44 
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The  8-Pt.  Page  by  Odds  Bodkins  46 
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The  Open  Forum  80 

The  News  Digest  95 
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WHEN  the  mail  does  not  bring 
orders,  inquiries  or  whatever 
it  is  that  the  advertiser  has  hoped 
to  gain  from  his  campaign,  he  very 
often  vents  his  quite  understand- 
able spleen  on  his  advertising.  His 
cry  is,  "What  Is  Wrong  with  My 
Advertising?"  and  in  this  issue, 
using  the  plaintive  question  as  the 
title  of  his  article,  John  Allen  Mur- 
phy gives  him  an  answer.  It  is  not 
always,  he  feels,  the  advertising 
that  has  something  the  matter  with 
it.  If  the  advertiser  will  examine 
his  own  organization,  it  is  likely 
that  he  will  find  a  lack  of  coopera- 
tion with  the  campaign  on  the  part 
of  his  management,  salesmen,  or 
even  himself  that  has  been  the  real 
cause  of  his  disappointment. 
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In  the  February  Issue 
of  McCALL'S 

In  the  February  issue  of  McCall's  Magazine  will  be 
found  examples  of  advertising  prepared  by  The 
H.   K.  McCann    Company  for  its   clients,  as   follows: 


PAGE 

34 

Del  Monte  Spinach 

PAGE 

60 

Twenty  Mule  Team  Borax 

PAGE 

61 

Nujol 

PAGE 

71 

Borden's  Eagle  Brand  Con- 
densed Milk  (for  cooking) 

PAGE 

76 

Daggett  &  Ramsdell 

PAGE 

84 

Del  Monte  Asparagus  Tips 

PAGE 

94 

Del  Monte  Peas 

PAGE 

95 

Borden's  Eagle  Brand  Con- 
densed Milk  (for  Infant  Feeding) 

PAGE 

103 

Beech-Nut  Peanut  Butter 

PAGE 

112 

Hawaiian  Pineapple 

THE  H.K.MCCANN  COMPANY 
(^Advertising 


\l  W  YORK      CLEVELAND 
CHICAGO  LOS  ANGELES 


SAN  FRANCISCO    DENVER 
MONTREAL  TORONTO 


JANUARY  26,  1927 
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What  Is  Wrong  with  My 
Advertising? 

By  John  Allen  Murphy 


WHAT  is  wrong  with  my  ad-  advertisements  and  tell  whether 
vertising?"  Many  adver-  they  are  good  or  bad,  unless  he 
tisers  ask  me  that  question  knows  the  purpose  of  the  advertis- 
during  the  course  of  a  year.  As  a  ing,  the  problems  of  the  business, 
disinterested  outsider  with  no  axe  and  the  conditions  in  the  industry's 
to  grind,  they  think  I  am  in  a  posi-  market.  Since  I  am  entirely  un- 
tion  to  give  them  a 
straight-f rom-the-s  houl- 
der  opinion  about  their 
advertising. 

They  usually  open  up 
i  on  me  with  something 
like  this:  "We  have 
:  b  e  e  n  advertising  for 
many  years.  Undoubted- 
ly it  has  done  us  much 
good,  and  we  would  not 
think  of  stopping,  but  at 
the  same  time  we  feel 
that  we  are  not  getting 
the  results  that  we  should. 
Perhaps  you  could  put 
your  finger  on  the 
trouble." 

Of  course,  there  is 
only  one  answer  that  can 
be  made  to  such  a  pro- 
posal. It  is  this:  "It  is 
impossible  for  any  one  to 
give  an  off-hand  opinion 
that  is  worth  a  contin- 
ental about  some  one 
else's  advertising.  To 
criticize  advertising  intel- 
ligently, a  person  must  be 
familiar  with  all  that  lies 
behind  the  campaign.  No 
one  can  look  at  a  series  of 


Courtesy    Express    1/ 


EACH  one  of  those  damaged  packages  meant  a  dis- 
gruntled purchaser.  Each  wreck  was  the  fault  of 
the  sender  alone ;  and  yet  it  was  probably  the  company's 
advertising  that  was  blamed  by  the  executives  for  tin- 
apparent  failure  of  their  advertisements  to  "pull." 
Advertising  can  do  a  great  deal,  but  it  can  never  do 
much  unsupported  bv   the  manufacturer's  management 


familiar  with  your  business,  it  is 
evident  that  anything  I  might  have 
to  say  would  not  be  worth  listening 
to." 

In  a  number  of  instances,  though, 
I  have  taken  the  time  to  look  into 
these  complaints.  I  spent 
from  several  days  to  sev- 
eral weeks  trying  to  lo- 
cate the  cause  of  the 
advertiser's  dissatisfac- 
tion. And  in  not  a  single 
instance  could  I  find  any- 
thing seriously  the  mat- 
ter with  the  advertising. 
But  in  each  case  I  did 
find  something  wrong 
with  the  business.  In 
one  respect  or  another, 
the  management  was  not 
properly  supporting  its 
advertising.  The  adver- 
tising was  being  handi- 
capped by  the  careless- 
ness, the  inefficiency,  and, 
in  a  couple  of  instances, 
by  the  downright  stu- 
pidity of  the  management. 
In  most  cases,  the  busi- 
nesses were  well  enough 
managed  as  a  whole;  but 
in  them  certain  bad  cus- 
toms had  been  allowed  to 
grow  up,  which  worked 
against  the  advertising. 
Often  these  unfavorable 
conditions  are  obscure 
and  may  appear  to  be  un- 
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important.  But  closer  analysis  will 
nearly  always  show  that  they  are 
important  enough  to  do  a  lot  of  mis- 
chief. 

These  conditions  that  militate 
against  the  effectiveness  of  advertis- 
ing are  as  varied  as  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow  and  as  complex  as  a  railroad 
time-table.  They  will  be  found  in 
every  department  of  the  business 
and  will  range  in  type  from  the  care- 
lessness of  the  shipping  clerk  to  the 
strictness  of  the  credit  department. 
Packages  that  are  too  big  or  too 
small,  a  trade-mark  that  is  unpro- 
nouncable,  making  the  principal  ap- 
peal to  a  minor  market,  emphasizing 
an  unimportant  use  for  the  product, 
inadequate  distribution,  obsolete  pat- 


terns, not  following  up  inquiries 
promptly,  and  poor  service  on  repair 
parts  are  a  few  of  the  many  things 
that  hurt  advertising,  although  it  is 
in  no  sense  responsible  for  them. 

But  let  us  consider  a  few  specific 
examples  in  detail. 

There  is,  for  example,  the  case  of 
a  well-known  hotel.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  advertised  hotels  in  the  coun- 
try. It  uses  paid  advertising,  too, 
and  not  just  publicity.  In  nearly 
every  way  this  hotel  is  excellently 
conducted.  And  yet  it  allows  a  few 
of  its  employees  to  antagonize  the 
guests  whom  its  advertising  has  in- 
vited. For  one  thing,  its  detectives 
make  nuisances  out  of  themselves. 
They   never  make  a  legal   mis-step, 


but  they  constantly  violate  the 
bounds  of  propriety  by  shadowing 
guests  unnecessarily.  A  prominent 
business  man  told  me  that  he  never 
goes  into  this  hotel  without  feeling 
that  he  is  going  to  be  arrested  be- 
fore he  leaves  it.  Even  the  most 
hard-boiled  guest  does  not  like  to 
feel  that  he  is  being  watched  by  a 
detective. 

The  advertising  of  this  particular 
hotel  extends  a  very  friendly  hand 
to  every  one  who  reads  it.  But 
when  those  readers  become  guests 
and  enter  the  dining  room,  several 
of  the  head  waiters  and  captains  ex- 
tend a  beckoning  finger  which  is  not 
quite  so  friendly.    Almost  invariably 

[CONTINUED   ON    PAGE    48] 


Wanted:  More  Variety  in  the 
Advertising  Pages 

By  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins 


AMONG  the  influences  which  blight  the  fresh 
effectiveness  of  advertising  copy  is  monot- 
_  ony :  over-use  of  the  same  idea,  adoption 
of  the  prevailing  fad  or  fancy,  too  much  imitation, 
copy  that  looks  and  reads  too  much  alike. 

When  an  advertiser  originates  a  distinctive 
style  of  advertising,  a  new  idea,  a  different  tech- 
nique, and  spreads  it  in  the  advertising  pages,  it 
becomes  public  property.  Anyone  may  use  it. 
There  is  no  legal  bar  against  appropriating  it; 
there  is  only  a  shadowy  moral  bar;  but  there  is  a 
practical  one.  It  becomes  a  matter  of  business 
expediency.  Is  it  good  advertising  practice? 
Doesn't  it  split  the  value  of  this  particular  style 
and  subtract  something  from  the  variety  of  the 
advertising  pages?  Isn't  it  a  confession  that 
there  are  not  enough  advertising  ideas  to  go 
around?  We  have  to  consider  both  our  clients  and 
our  public.  We  must  show  the  advertiser  that 
there  are  just  as  many  different  advertising  ideas 
as  there  are  alarm  clocks.  We  must  continue  to 
hold  the  interest  of  the  reader  by  keeping  the 
various  products  sharply  differentiated. 

The  use  of  one  advertiser's  style  by  another  is 
due  not  so  much  to  a  poverty  of  ideas  as  to  a  belief 
that  the  blazed  trail  is  the  safest  to  follow.  We 
hitch  our  wagon  to  the  other  fellow's  star.  The 
adoption  of  the  style  is  more  or  less  unconscious. 
It  is  part  of  the  advertising  air  we  all  breathe. 
And  there  is  a  difference  between  adopting  the 
garb  and  borrowing  the  clothes. 

Often  the  use  of  a  markedly  individual  style  has 
the  effect  of  a  boomerang;  it  strongly  suggests 
its  first  user.  A  small  client  of  mine  had  that 
experience.     He  made  a  series  of  inserts  to  run 


in  a  few  advertising  trade  papers.  The  style  was 
easily  copied.  It  consisted  of  an  anecdote  illus- 
trated by  a  picture  in  colors;  the  moral  of  the 
anecdote  applied  to  the  business  advertised.  A 
reader  of  Printers'  Ink  wrote  to  him,  "I  thought 
you  had  thi-ee  advertisements  in  the  last  Printers' 
Ink,  but  then  I  looked  again  and  saw  that  two  of 
them  were  signed  by  other  names." 

The  similarity  of  the  copy  for  some  largely  ad- 
vertised lines  is  already  near  the  danger  line.  We 
all  know  the  chap  who  takes  the  names  out  of  the 
motor  car  or  tire  advertisements,  mixes  them  up 
and  defies  you  to  tell  which  is  which.  We  fall  into 
habits.  We  watch  each  other  too  closely.  We  are 
developing  an  advertising  tone  of  voice:  monoto- 
nous, banal,  commonplace,  trite.  We  are  too  prone 
to  follow  the  prevailing  fad  or  fashion :  futurism 
in  design  and  type,  vitamines  in  food  advertising, 
testimonials  from  real  society  ladies,  whatever  the 
others  do,  whatever  seems  to  be  the  latest  popular 
success.  And  there  is  no  need  for  it.  In  every 
business,  in  every  article  may  be  found  the  idea 
by  which  it  can  be  successfully  sold.  We  should 
look  less  through  the  pages  of  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post  and  more  into  the  heart  of  the  product 
to  be  advertised.  For  the  continuing  success  in 
advertising  depends  on  each  advertisement's  re- 
taining its  individuality.  If  advertising  is  ever 
completely  standardized,  the  advertising  pages  of 
the  magazines  and  newspapers  will  be  as  interest- 
ing as  a  machinery  catalog.  These  pages  are 
salesmen ;  not  a  classified  directory.  We  might  as 
well  buy  the  page  facing  the  one  that  furnishes 
our  model  and  print  on  it,  "Same  here,  Cuckoo 
Candy  Company." 
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Why  the  Spectacular  Rise  of  the 
Electric  Refrigerator  Is  Significant 

By  Gilbert  W.  Clemens 


THERE  is  general  agree- 
ment that  the  spectacu- 
lar rise  of  the  automo- 
bile was  individual ;  but  since 
that  boom  there  have  been 
rises  even  more  spectacu- 
lar in  two  other  industries ; 
namely,  in  radio  and  in  elec- 
tric refrigerator  manufac- 
turing. In  a  handful  of  years 
the  radio  industry  spurted  up 
in  volume  from  comparatively 
nothing  to  half-a-billion  dol- 
lars, and  this  rise,  quite  un- 
paralleled in  American 
industry,  was  rightly 
laid  to  the  special  fas- 
cination of  radio. 

In  the  even  more 
surprising  leap  for- 
ward in  the  last  sev- 
eral years  of  electric 
refrigerator  manufacturing, 
we  see  what  appears  to 
be  another  "bonanza  indus- 
try." Actually  it  is  a  created 
boom  industry,  in  contrast  to 
the  radio  and  the  automobile, 
which  from  the  start  were 
darlings  of  the  public,  and 
have  been  more  bought  than 
sold.  The  automobile  and  the  radio 
set  afforded  pleasure  and  novelty. 
The  electric  refrigerator,  however, 
is  a  utilitarian  article;  and  its 
spectacular  rise  should  open  the 
eyes  of  all  American  business.  It 
shows  that  in  a  country  thoroughly 
organized  with  advertising  media, 
advertising  technique,  cooperative 
inter-relationships,  organization  and 
large-scale  capital,  we  need  no 
longer  wait  for  lengthy  and  tortuous 
processes  of  "introduction"  for  a 
good  product.  The  electric  refriger- 
ator, while  possessing  some  element 
of  novelty,  is  not  essentially  a  new 
article,  and  it  has  had  to'  deal  with 
plenty  of  sales-resistance.  But  it 
has  pushed  its  way  in  what  is  cer- 
tainly revolutionary  time  far  beyond 
the  expectations  of  conservative 
merchandisers. 

The  best  way  to  make  this  clear 
is  to  compare  its  career  with  that 
of  the  typewriter.  The  typewriter 
as  an  invention  had  unusual  merit. 
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It  can  easily  be  argued  that  it  was 
a  far  more  important  and  valuable 
invention  than  the  electric  refriger- 
ator. But  the  typewriter  took  an 
astonishing  number  of  years  to  de- 
velop its  market.  There  are  many 
men  still  living,  salesmen  for  the 
typewriter  companies  some  decades 
ago,  who  encountered  abuse,  pro- 
fanity and  indignation  from  busi- 
ness men  whom  they  urged  to  drop 
hand-writing  for  typewriting  in 
their  business  correspondence.  It 
was  approximately  twenty  years  be- 
fore the  business  world  regarded  the 
typewriter  as  a  necessity  and  ac- 
cepted it  as  an  unquestioned  sub- 
stitute for  hand-writing  in  business 
correspondence.  We  see  now  that 
this  long-drawn-out  process  was  due, 
in  large  measure,  to  the  failure  of 
capital  to  appraise  this  article  cor- 
rectly. The  typewriter  companies, 
in  the  earlier  years,  did  extremely 
little  advertising,  did  much  petty 
competitive  fighting,  perfected  their 


machines  slowly,  and  em- 
ployed relatively  very  small 
capital  and  organization.  As 
soon  as  the  remedy  was  ap- 
plied, success  came.  It  is  un- 
believable now  that  so  essen- 
tially important  a  business 
tool  should  have  had  to  strug- 
gle for  two  decades  to  get 
itself  accepted. 

Today,  it  is  true,  there  is 
far  less  mental  inertia  on  the 
part  of  the  public.  The  for- 
mer lack  of  response  to  sug- 
gestion existed  only  because 
suggestion  and  edu- 
cation were  not  so 
organized  as  they 
are  today.  It  was  not 
for  lack  of  money  to 
buy,  for  many  of 
the  houses  most  set 
against  using  type- 
writers for  corre- 
spondence were 
large  and  prosper- 
ous firms.  Unques- 
tionably, the  first 
slow  pace  of  type- 
writer selling  was 
due  entirely  to  the 
absence,  in  those  earlier  years,  of 
the  modern  tools  of  big  business 
such  as  those  the  interests  behind 
the  electric  refrigerator  have  used 
to  perfection. 

Let  us  return  now  to  the  electric 
refrigerator  and  note  specifically  the 
amazing  differences  in  the  history 
of  the  two  machines.  The  electric 
refrigerator,  like  the  typewriter, 
had  no  fairy  godmother  in  the  form 
of  an  ability  to  give  a  personal  thrill 
such  as  made  the  automobile  and 
the  radio  bonanza  industries.  To 
the  average  householder,  three  or 
four  years  ago,  electric  refrigera- 
tors were  almost  unknown.  If  they 
had  been  heard  of,  they  were 
thought  of  as  being  used  on  steam- 
ships, in  hotels,  or  only  in  the  fabu- 
lously wealthy  homes  of  America. 
They  were  not  seriously  regarded  as 
possible  or  logical  equipment  for  the 
average  home.  Then  came  the 
action  of  a  few  groups  of  men,  using 
five  modern  tools:  (1)  research;  (2) 
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We  Found  New  Jobs  for 
Our  Salesmen 


By  G.  H.  Cleveland 


M 


SINCE  the  days  when  sell- 
ing ceased  to  be  the  sim- 
ple problem  of  keeping 
the  jobber  interested  and  we 
didn't  have  to  worry  much 
about  the  retailer  except  in- 
cidentally, we  have  used  three 
distinct  plans  for  employing 
salesmen.  Chronologically, 
these  have  been: 

1.  Twelve  months'  continu- 
ous employment  exclusively 
on  our  line. 

2.  Employment  for  the  sea- 
son only  with  a  lay-off  during 
the  winter. 

3.  Twelve  months'  continu- 
ous employment,  dividing  the 
time  between  our  line  and 
that  of  another  company. 

Our  expense  for  salesmen 
dominates  our  total  selling 
cost.  It  is  much  larger  than 
the  amount  spent  for  adver- 
tising and  all  our  other  ex- 
penses which  have  to  do  with 
the  selling  of  our  line.  There- 
fore, if  we  are  going  to 
'  materially  cut  our  selling 
costs  we  must  make  the  cut 
in  the  amount  we  spend  for 
salesmen.  We  are  not  con- 
tent to  sit  and  growl  about  the 
high  cost  of  selling  but  are 
willing  to  try  any  plan  that 
looks  feasible  and  keep  on  try- 
ing until  we  are  satisfied  that 
there  is  no  better  way  to  do  it. 
The  general  system  of  spe- 
cialty selling  to  the  grocery 
trade  is  almost  pernicious.  It 
is  too  costly  for  manufac- 
turers, it  weakens  the  selling 
ability  of  the  jobbers  and  it 
makes  a  buyer  of  the  re- 
tailer whose  main  business  in  == 
life  should  be  selling.  These 
statements  can  easily  be  proved,  al- 
though we  will  not  spend  time  on 
the  proof  in  this  article.  We  are  not 
responsible  for  the  present-day  sys- 
tem of  selling,  and  as  yet  feel  that 
we  have  to  go  with  the  tide,  but 
there  is  nothing  that  makes  us  fol- 
low anyone  else  in  our  handling  of 
salesmen.     That's  where  we  are  trv- 


Do  Your  Salesmen  JVork  Only  Six 
Months  of  the  Year? 

eland's  company,  manufacturer  of 


R.  Cleveland's  company 
a  grocery  specialty,  has  been  conducting 
an  interesting  experiment  in  its  method  of 
handling  its  sales  force.  Last  year  the  com- 
pany, after  extensive  investigation  and  due 
deliberation,  took  the  radical  step  of  releasing 
its  entire  sales  force  for  the  winter.  The  rea- 
sons leading  up  to  this  move,  the  actvial  engi- 
neering of  the  company's  action,  and  its  first 
traceable  results  were  thoroughly  described  by 
Mr.  Cleveland  in  our  issue  of  April  7,  1926. 

Briefly,  Mr.  Cleveland's  company  finds  it  pos- 
sible to  sell  profitably  only  during  the  spring 
and  summer  months.  The  price  it  paid  for 
carrying  its  salesmen  through  the  slack  season 
was  exorbitant,  and  it  discovered  further  that 
many  of  the  men  were  taking  advantage  of 
their  employer's  good  nature  in  this  respect. 
Little  specialized  training  is  required  for  the 
salesmen  of  this  product  and,  although  the 
company  desired  to  retain  its  men,  the  expense 
of  breaking  in  new  ones  when  necessary  is  not 
exorbitant.  So  the  salesmen  were  released  on 
thirty  days"  notice,  every  effort  being  bent, 
nevertheless,  to  get  them  to  return  in  the 
spring. 

Last  spring,  after  the  first  winter  under  the 
new  policy,  every  salesman  except  one  returned. 
This  vear  in  order  to  make  things  more  satis- 
factory to  everyone,  the  company  sought  out 
another  concern  whose  selling  season  corre- 
sponds  to  their  slack  one,  and  a  mutually  satis- 
factory agreement  was  arrived  at  whereby  the 
second  concern  would  take  over  the  entire  sales 
force  of  the  first  for  the  winter  months  when 
their  sales  reached  their  peak.  Here  Mr.  Cleve- 
land describes  this  alliance,  the  many  elements 
taken  into  consideration  before  it  was  entered 
into    and   the    advantages    expected    to    accrue. 


ing   to   conduct   matters    differently 
When  we  first  started  to  build  a 
sales  force,  we  hired  men  with  the    prior  to  his  last  pay  check  so  that 


plan.  What  finally  woke  us 
up  was  that  we  would  carry 
salesmen  through  the  winter 
when  they  were  of  no  value 
to  us  and  then  we  would  lose 
some  of  them  for  one  of  two 
reasons.  The  salesman  would 
either  quit  because  he  would 
get  what  he  thought  was  a 
better  job  with  another  com- 
pany or  we  would  have  to  let 
him  go  because  he  went  stale 
trying  to  sell  our  line  in  the 
winter  time.  Some  salesmen 
got  the  attitude  that  as  we 
were  willing  to  pay  them  for 
slopping  through  the  winter 
it  didn't  take  much  to  satis- 
fy us  at  any  time.  Either 
way  we  were  the  loser,  be- 
cause every  time  we  lost  a 
man  it  took  away  our  justi- 
fication for  carrying  him 
through  the  winter. 

In  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1925  we  came  down  to 
earth,  studied  the  history  of 
every  salesman  we  have  ever 
had  and  then  worked  out  the 
history  on  a  dollars  and  cents 
basis.  The  result  was  that 
in  the  fall  of  1925  we  fired 
all  our  salesmen  for  the 
winter. 

There  is  nothing  new  in 
the  idea  of  firing  salesmen  in 
the  fall  to  cut  down  expenses 
during  the  winter  slack,  but 
our  attempt  last  year  to  make 
the  firing  a  temporary  one 
was  an  experiment.  When  we 
gave  the  salesmen  their  no- 
tice in  the  fall  of  1925  that 
they  would  have  to  find  somer 
thing  else  to  do  during  the 
winter  months,  we  tried  to 
sell  them  on  the  idea  of  com- 
ing back  to  us  in  the  spring.  We 
gave    every    man    plenty    of    notice 


expectation  that  they  would  work 
for  us  permanently  so  long  as  we 
were  both  satisfied.  This  was  our 
basis  for  operation  for  some  years, 
although  we  knew  that  we  were  pay- 
ing  a   pretty    penny   following    this 


somehow  all  of  them  managed  to 
find  something  to  do  and  did  not 
suffer  because  of  idleness  while 
looking  for  a  job.  They  did  not  all 
get  the  kind  of  jobs  they  wanted, 
and     some     had     smaller     incomes 
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What  Is  a  Sound  Sales  Policy  in 
Marketing  Building  Materials? 

By  Albert  E.  Mudkins 


OF  late  it  has  become  increas- 
ingly apparent  that  manufac- 
turers cannot  allow  their  pro- 
duction to  dictate  their  selling. 

With  an  era  of  almost  unlimited 
production,  it  has  been  the  practice 
to  approach  selling  (or  distribution) 
as  a  problem  involving  merely  multi- 
ple outlets,  with  an  effort  to  sell  as 
widely  as  possible  and  as  much  as 
possible  to  each  outlet, 

A  variety  of  causes  are  contribut- 
ing to  a  change  in  these  distribution 
and  selling  methods.  Many  factors 
affect  the  problem,  but  there  is  per- 
haps this  common  factor  applicable 
to  all :  "The  location  of  stocks  at  dis- 
tributing points  from  which  they 
may  flow  quickly  and  economically 
to  the  ultimate  consumer." 

Let  us  apply  this  reasoning  to  the 
marketing  of  building  materials, 
considering  it  as  it  affects  the  exact 
field  of  use  and  the  type  of  outlet 
available. 

In  the  building  material  field  a 
reasonably  accurate  measure  of  the 
yearly  sales  potential  for  building 
materials — at  least  of  those  used  in 
new  construction — is  available.  This 
measure  comes  from  the  yearly  fore- 
casts of  home  building  and  of  all 
other  types  of  construction  made  by 
such  recognized  authorities  as  The 
Architectural  Forum,  Building  Age, 
National  Builder,  etc.     These  publi- 


cations have  access  to  reliable 
sources  of  facts  and  figures  which 
allow  them  to  make  forecasts  which, 
year  after  year,  prove  remarkably 
close  to  the  actual  figures  when  the 
building  year  closes. 

But  for  many  building  materials 
new  construction  is  not  the  only 
sales  field  open.  Remodeling  and 
repair  work  represent  for  several 
materials  the  bulk  of  their  sales  pos- 
sibilities. No  forecast  as  to  the 
depth  of  this  market  has  (to  our 
knowledge)  ever  been  made,  nor  is 
there  any  way  of  accurately  fore- 
casting this  market,  because  it  is  a 
"developed"  market,  a  potential  one ; 
a  market  capable  of  being  developed 
by  intensive  advertising  and  selling. 

For  example,  in  the  home  building 
field  alone  there  are  today  several 
million  houses  capable  of  being  re- 
modelled and  brought  up  to  modern 
standards  of  convenience  and  com- 
fort. The  market  is  there ;  a  rich 
field  for  "development." 

In  the  building  material  field  there 
are  on  the  surface  apparently  two 
types  of  outlets:  the  lumber  dealer 
and  the  mason  supply  dealer.  Sta- 
tistics show  that  there  are  22,000 
lumber  dealers  and  2740  mason  sup- 
ply   dealers    in    the    United    States. 

But  figures  sometimes  confuse  be- 
cause they  are  open  to  different  in- 
terpretations, and  it  is  not  possible 


to  accept  these  figures  as  they  stand 
because,  although  the  mason  mate- 
rial dealer  carries,  as  he  always  has, 
lime,  plaster,  cement,  brick,  etc.,  to- 
day he  also  carries  in  many  cases  a 
few  "building  specialties." 

Among  the  lumber  dealers  there 
has  been  a  great  change.  Today, 
the  lumber  dealer,  while  in  the  main 
he  carries  rough  lumber,  and  fin- 
ished lumber  in  the  shape  of  mill- 
work  (doors,  window  sash,  etc.), 
also  carries,  in  many  cases,  lime, 
plaster,  and  other  mason  materials, 
and,  in  addition,  many  building  spe- 
cialties such  as  prepared  roofing, 
prepared  wallboards,  insulation  ma- 
terials,  etc. 

That  this  change  is  fast  becom- 
ing recognized  is  made  clear  through 
the  tendency  on  the  part  of  retail 
lumber  merchants  to  call  themselves 
"Building  Material  Dealers."  since 
they  believe  this  latter  designation 
is  more  descriptive  of  the  type  of 
stock  they  carry  and  the  wide  ser- 
vice they  render. 

Assuming  that  we  have  accurately 
defined  which  of  the  above  two  mar- 
kets provides  our  major  and  which 
our  minor  outlets,  let  us  next  ex- 
amine the  distribution  problem  of 
two  types  of  building  material 
products  as  they  are  related  to  the 
types  of  "consumer-users." 

We  have  used  the  term  "consumer- 
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user."  This,  we  believe,  is  the  most 
apt  definition  of  a  carpenter,  a  plas- 
terer, and  a  mason,  in  his  use  of, 
and  relation  to,  building  materials 
and  their  marketing  generally.  We 
plan  to  devote  a  subsequent  article 
to  this  important  phase  of  building 
material  marketing  and  distribution. 
In  the  first  instance,  take  a  prod- 


uct whose  "consumer-user"  is  the 
carpenter.  Under  the  old  theory, 
where  maximum  production  was  al- 
lowed to  swing  sales,  we  very  likely 
would  consider  that  every  outlet 
where  building  materials  of  any  type 
were  sold  was  a  desirable  outlet  for 
such  a  product. 

Today,   we   would   more    probably 


select  the  natural  outlet  for  such  a 
product:  the  lumber  dealer;  since 
eighty  cents  of  every  lumber  dealer's 
sales  dollar  come  from,  or  are  di- 
rectly influenced  by,  the  carpenter. 
It  would  seem  then  that  the  soundest 
marketing  policy  for  the  manufac- 
turer of  a  building  material  used  by 
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This  Matter  of  Cash  Discount 

A  Suggestion  for  Its  Solution 

By  F.  G.  Hubbard 

Space  Buyer,  Barton,  Durstine  and  Osborn,  Inc. 


THERE  are  two  things  we  can 
do  about  the  cash  discount 
problem:  We  can  solve  it;  or 
we  can  discuss  it  until  we  are  all 
worn  out. 

Advertising  &  Selling  has  pre- 
sented many  points  of  view,  each 
worthy   of   consideration. 

The  advertisers  say  that  it  is  the 
custom  of  their  business  to  pay  in- 
voices promptly  when  a  cash  dis- 
count is  accorded,  and  to  take  all  the 
time  allowed  when  there  is  no  cash 
discount. 

They  are  perfectly  right.  Their 
money  in  the  bank  is  earning  inter- 
est; why  should  they  withdraw  it 
unless  by  doing  so  they  can  earn  a 
return  greater  than  that  which  the 
bank  offers? 

The  agencies  say  the  cash  discount 
is  a  necessity,  since  otherwise  they 
may  find  themselves  in  the  banking 
business,  and  the  structure  of  the 
present-day  agency  does  not  provide 
for  such  a  contingency. 

The  agencies  are  asking  for  the 
cash  discount,  not  because  it  will  in- 
crease their  earnings,  but  because 
of  the  protection  it  gives  to  them 
and  to  the  publisher  in  the  matter  of 
credits  and  because  of  the  mobility 
it  gives  to  cash  in  its  transference 
from  advertiser  to  publisher. 

Cash  must  be  mobile,  and  the  dis- 
count is  the  power  which  gives  it 
momentum. 

As  an  agency  man,  I  naturally 
have  a  great  sympathy  with  the 
viewpoint  of  the  agencies  and  some 
understanding  of  their  needs.  But 
I  have  tried  to  approach  the  subject 
without  prejudice. 

The  publishers  who  have  con- 
tributed their  thoughts  on  this  sub- 
ject have  seemed  to  be  a  little  at 
variance  as  to  their  reasons  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  cash  discount. 


The  two  main  reasons  seem  to  be: 
(1)  a  painless  method  of  increasing 
their  rates,  and  (2)  a  penalty  to  the 
agents  for  having  abused  the  dis- 
count privilege. 

My  own  belief  is  that  the  pub- 
lishers are  not  really  serious  in  ad- 
vancing the  first  reason,  but  that 
they  are  in  dead  earnest  in  advanc- 
ing the  second. 

Unfortunately,  they  are  punishing 
the  majority  because  of  the  trans- 
gressions of  the  few. 

Should  those  publishers  who  have 
withdrawn  the  discount  as  a  cure  for 
the  abuse  examine  their  ledgers,  I 
think  they  would  be  surprised  at 
what  they  would  find  upon  close 
analysis. 

First,  they  would  probably  find 
that  a  large  number  of  agencies 
were  among  the  offenders. 

But  if  they  should  look  further 
and  check  the  volume  of  business 
placed  by  the  offenders  they  would 
find  that  those  agencies  place  a  very 
small  percentage  of  national  busi- 
ness. I  would  even  venture  to  pre- 
dict that  it  would  represent  less 
than  five  per  cent  of  the  total  from 
all  agencies. 

1HOLD  no  brief  for  the  agency 
that  abuses  the  discount  privi- 
lege, and  I  make  no  denial  that  there 
probably  have  been  some  agencies 
that  were  chronic   offenders. 

But  has  the  publishers'  action  had 
the  effect  that  was  intended?  I  be- 
lieve not. 

I  do  believe  that  the  publisher  was 
within  his  rights  in  attempting  to 
stamp  out  this  evil  condition  and  I 
applaud  his  courage  in  taking  direct 
action  to  stop  it.  However,  the  pen- 
alty falls  heaviest  on  those  agencies 
which  are  producing  volume  for  the 
publisher. 


It  is  volume  of  a  character  that 
the  publisher  is  glad  to  admit  to  his 
columns  because  none  of  it  is  ques- 
tionable in  the  sense  that  we  under- 
stand the  word;  and  it  is  a  volume 
that  gives  him  little  or  no  concern 
so  far  as  credit  is  involved  because 
of  the  care  exercised  by  most 
agencies  when  approaching  prospec- 
tive  clients. 

The  penalty  in  the  form  of  an  ulti- 
mately higher  cost  for  advertising 
has  also  been  passed  on  to  the  ad- 
vertiser, who  in  most  cases  has  been 
an  innocent  bystander. 

A  RAISE  in  rate  is  one  thing  to 
the  advertiser,  and  the  cash 
discount  is  another.  Were  I  an  ad- 
vertiser I  should  feel  justified  in 
making  a  violent  protest  against  this 
masquerade,  and  I  think  I  would  be 
fully  aware  that  someone  was  step- 
ping on  my  toes  and  had  crossed  the 
street  for  that  express  purpose.   ■ 

Can  all  these  points  of  view  be 
brought  to  a  middle  ground,  and  can 
a  solution  be  proposed  that  will  hurt 
no  one  and  be  equal  in  its  benefits  to 
all?    I  believe  so. 

I  submit  the  following  suggestion : 

1.  Publishers  want  their  money  on 
a   specified   date. 

2.  The  agencies  want  the  pub- 
lisher to  have  it  at  that  time,  pro- 
vided that  they  do  not  have  to  do 
any  financing. 

3.  The  advertiser  is  willing  to  pay 
on  the  date  specified  if  there  is  an 
incentive  to  do  so. 

Then  solve  the  problem  this  way: 
Reinstate  the  cash  discount  under 
these  conditions:  The  agency  may 
deduct  a  commission  of  fifteen  per 
cent  and  a  cash  discount  of  two  per 
cent  if  payment  is  made  on  the  date 
specified;  otherwise  no  deduction 
whatever  will  be  allozved. 
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What  Graybar  Accomplished 
in  One  Year 

How  a  Company  Changed  Its  Name  without  Losing  Its  Good  Will 

By  R.  W.  Coleman 


AN 

ill 


NAME  that  is  well  ad- 
vertised and  long  es- 
tablished is  supposed 
to  be  a  sacred  thing.  It  is  re- 
garded as  unsafe,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  disturb  it. 
For  this  reason,  many  or- 
ganizations have  struggled 
along  for  years  with  unsuit- 
able or  inappropriate  com- 
pany titles.  They  feared  that 
if  they  abandoned  their  old 
names  they  would  sacrifice 
all  of  the  good  will  which 
they  had  invested  in  them. 
They  imagined  that  if  they 
altered  the  titles  under 
which  they  had  long  been 
identified,  their  position 
would  be  that  of  starting  a 
new  business. 

About  the  only  cases  where 
well-known  companies  have 
changed  their  names  have 
been  when  a  corporate  appel- 
lation was  changed  to  make 
it  coincide  with  that  of  the 
advertised  product.  When  a 
company  advertised  a  trade- 
marked  product  over  a  term 
of  years,  the  trade-mark 
eventually  becomes  vastly  bet- 
ter known  than  the  company, 
explains  why,  in  recent  years,  a 
number  of  advertisers  have  aban- 
doned their  old  company  titles  and 


CraybaR 

formerly 

Western  Electric 

SUPPLY    DEPARTMENT 
NOW 

OrayoaK 

ELECTRIC 


GrayBaR 

ELECTRIC 


Western  Electric 


This 


They  had  a  great  deal  more  to  gain 
than  they  had  to  lose.  When  we 
understand  this,  we  can  better  ap- 
preciate the  revolutionary  character 
have  substituted  for  them  the  name  of  the  step  the  supply  department 
of  their  chief  product.  For  in-  of  the  Western  Electric  Company 
stance,  the  Florence  Manufacturing  took,  a  year  ago,  when  it  abandoned 
Company  became  the  Pro-phy-lac-tic  both  the  company  name  and  "West- 
Brush  Company.  ern  Electric"  as  a  trade-mark.  The 
However,  the  companies  that  made  Western  Electric  supply  department 
changes  of  this  sort  were  not  mak-    became  the   Graybar   Electric   Com- 


ing any  sacrifice.  Their  products 
were  well  known;  the  companies 
were  not.  By  making  the  corporate 
name  the  same  as  that  of  the  prod- 
uct, they  thus  did  away  with  a  cause 
of  confusion,  and  consolidated  in  the 
one  name  the  good  will  which  they 
had  been  acquiring. 

But,  after  all,  very  few  companies 
have  changed  their  names,  and  those 
that    did    were    taking    no    chances. 


if  the  name  it  had  been  using 
were  not  so  well  known.  But 
the  company  had  been  in 
business  for  fifty-seven  years. 
It  had  been  selling  60,000 
electrical  products  to  some- 
thing like  35,000  customers. 
The  company  had  fifty-five 
branch  houses.  Millions  of 
dollars  had  been  spent  to 
establish  the  name  "Western 
Electric."  The  name  was 
known  to  the  trade  through- 
out the  nation.  To  the  public 
it  was  just  as  familiar. 

When  the  management  de- 
cided to  give  up  "Western 
Electric"  and  to  substitute 
for  it  the  totally  unknown 
name  of  "Graybar,"  many 
wise  heads  were  shaken  in 
doubt  and  much  comment 
was  heard  as  to  the  foolhardi- 
ness  of  the  move. 

The  management  fully  ap- 
preciated  the    seriousness    of 
the    change    it    was    making. 
However,  it  knew  that  it  was 
on     sound     ground.     It     had 
made    up    its    mind    that    the 
need  for  making  the  change 
so    far    outweighed    the    dis- 
advantages  of  the  step  that   it  un- 
hesitatingly   went    ahead    with    its 
plans,  despite  the  fact  that  the  busi- 
ness world  stood  aghast  in  contem- 
plation of  the  daring  of  the  move. 
The  objection  to  the  old  name  is 
that   the    Western    Electric    Supply 
Department    was    always    confused 
with  the  Western  Electric  Telephone 
Department.     These     departments 
had  a  business  as  totally  unlike  as 
and  ever  since  its  prod-    anything  could  possibly  be. 

Under  the  new  set-up  the  name 
"Western  Electric"  was  retained  to 
designate  the  telephone  company. 
The  name  "Graybar"  was  assigned 
to  the  Western  Electric  Supply  Com- 
pany. Under  the  former  plan, 
"Western  Electric"  undoubtedly 
meant  telephones  to  most  persons. 
Since  the  change,  "Western  Elec- 
tric" applies  to  the  telephone  busi- 

[CONTINUED   ON   PAGE   90] 
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ucts  have  been  identified  with  the 
Graybar  trade-mark.  The  only  con- 
nection with  the  old  identity  is  the 
phrase  "Successor  to  Western  Elec- 
tric Supply  Dept."  which  is  run 
in  small  type  on  much  of  the  com- 
pany's literature. 

This  change  would  not  have  been 
so  drastic  if  the  company  had  been 
in  existence  for  only  a  short  time,  or 
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The  Golden  Age  of  Copy  Writing 

A  Reply  to  Mr.  W.  R.  Hotchkin's  Article, 
"What  Price  Brains  in  Copy" 

By  R.  M.  Blankenbaker 


BY  some  new  mathematical  proc- 
ess known  only  to  himself,  Mr. 
W.  R.  Hotchkin  in  his  January 
12  article  in  Advertising  &  Selling 
multiplies  three  pieces  of  copy  per 
day  by  the  number  of  working  days 
in  the  year  and  gets  1500  pieces  as 
the  minimum  production  of  a  good 
copy  writer.  Then,  he  divides  1500 
pieces  into  $6,000,  which  is  Mr. 
Hotchkin's  idea  of  the  income  of  a 
well  paid  copy  writer,  and  gets  $4 
(four  dollars)  as  the  average  cost 
of  a  piece  of  copy. 

Forget,  if  you  can,  Mr.  Hotchkin's 
belief  that  three  times  300  equals 
1500  and  consider  his  conclusion 
that  the  average  price  paid  for  a 
piece  of  advertising  copy  is  four 
dollars  and  therefore  the  copy  isn't 
any  good. 

I  know  of  a  piece  of  copy  that  cost 
hundreds  of  dollars'  worth  of  writ- 
ing time  but  wasn't  worth  ten  cents 
cash  money.  And  I  know  of  price- 
less copy  that  cost  nothing  to  write. 
How  much  it  costs  and  how  long  it 
takes  are  poor  sticks  to  use  in  meas- 
uring copy  value.  The  best  head- 
line I  ever  set  down  on  paper  came 
as  a  free  gift  from  a  plumber  who 
was  tuning  up  the  bath  room.  And 
the  worst  I  ever  was  blackjacked 
into  using  was  written  by  a  man 
whose  time  is  rewarded  at  a  rate 
exceeding  $100  a  day. 

Anyway,  the  money  cost  of  copy 
is  not  determined  by  the  copy 
writer's  salary.  The  cost  of  the 
writer's  time  usually  is  a  small  part 
of  copy  cost,  just  as  the  actual 
writing  of  the  words  is  a  small  part 
of  the  work  of  copy  production,  and 
just  as  the  elapsed  writing  time  is 
a  small  part  of  the  time  spent  in 
copy  production. 

In  most  agencies,  as  Mr.  Hotch- 
kin should  know,  copy  policy  on  each 
account  is  determined  by  a  group  of 
men — the  best  brains  in  the  agency. 
The  decision  may  "jell"  in  a  formal 
meeting  in  "the  conference  room," 
between  the  account  handler,  the 
other  members  of  the  firm,  the  art 
director,  the  copy  manager,  the  copy 
writer,  the  research  man  and  all  who 


might  contribute.  Or  the  copy 
policy  may  be  determined  after  a 
series  of  informal  visits  between  the 
occupants  of  the  front  offices. 

Experienced  advertising  agents 
are  not  so  careless  and  shortsighted 
as  to  start  producing  copy  without  a 
thorough  talking  out  of  the  situa- 
tion before  writing  begins. 

When  you  want  a  new  house  would 
you  expect  simply  to  call  in  a  car- 
penter and  say  "Build  me  a  six  room 
house"?  No,  houses  are  not  built 
that  way.  And  copy  is  not  built 
that  way.  The  wages  of  the  car- 
penter do  not  represent  the  cost  of 
a  house  any  more  than  the  wages  of 
the  copy  writer  represent  the  cost 
of  a  piece  of  copy.  Copy  cost  in- 
cludes a  good,  big  slice  of  all  the 
salary  overhead  of  the  agency. 
Don't  talk  about  $4  copy  unless  the 
four  dollars  includes  the  cost  of  the 
time  of  many  more  men  than  the 
copy  writer. 

AS  a  means  of  forestalling  the  ac- 
cusation that  I  consider  wood 
working  and  word  working  on  a  par, 
I  hasten  to  extend  my  apologies  to 
the  carpenters,  and  my  sympathy  to 
the  copy  writers. 

I  assume  Mr.  Hotchkin  was  en- 
tirely serious  when  he  said  in  his 
article  that  "the  copy  writer  is  not 
only  the  most  stingily  paid  unit  in 
the  advertising  factory,  but  he  is 
allowed  the  least  use  of  what  brains 
he  has.  The  drawing  and  lay-out 
are  made  first,  and  then  the  copy 
writer  is  told  how  few  words,  if  any, 
he  dare  use." 

The  poor  copy  writer,  he  says,  is 
held  down  to  "sixty-five  words,  in 
three  by  five  inches  of  space,  smoth- 
ered under  a  crushing  modernist 
smear  that  only  the  elect  realize  is 
art." 

As  a  practicing  copy  writer,  I, 
also,  want  to  register  one  loudly 
shouted  "NOT  SO"  to  this  assertion. 
Mr.  Hotchkin  is  generalizing,  possi- 
bly, from  the  particular  conditions 
existing  in  one  or  two  "advertising 
factories"  about  which  he  knows. 
But  just  because  he  has  encountered 


one  or  two  such  organizations  does 
not  indicate  that  all  agencies,  or 
even  a  considerable  number  of  them, 
turn  out  advertising  by  machine 
shop  methods.  Probably  he  is  speak- 
ing of  some  particular  case  of  which 
he  has  personal — I  am  tempted  to 
say  guilty — knowledge. 

One  explanation  is  that  Mr. 
Hotchkin  is  trying  to  be  funny.  The 
things  he  says  are  funny.  But  his 
manner  is  deadly  serious,  and  the 
mere  fact  that  his  opinions  were 
printed  lends  enough  weight  to  them 
to   demand  serious  rebuttal. 

Even  a  superficial  examination  of 
printed  advertisements  will  disprove 
most  of  Mr.  Hotchkin's  charges. 
Suppose  we  look  at  some  advertising 
in  the  magazines  and  see  just  how 
much  water  leaks  through  his  ideas. 
All  right.  Here's  a  January  Ladies' 
Home  Journal.  First  off  there's  a 
page  with  the  headline :  "Sonny ! 
You  would  do  the  big  things  for  him 
.  .  .  will  you  do  this  little  thing?" 
A  picture  of  a  boy  is  used  to  illus- 
trate the  heading  and  the  four  or 
five  hundred  words  of  text  which 
follow.  Three-fourths  of  the  space 
is  devoted  to  words.  Whatever 
brains  the  copy  writer  was  endowed 
with  certainly  had  enough  room  to 
work  in  this  space. 

"At  the  Mount  Royal  in  Montreal 
166  Women  Guests  tell  why  they," 
etc.  It's  rather  hard  to  believe  that 
this,  in  Mr.  Hotchkin's  words,  is  "a 
beautiful  drawing  around  the  word 
'Hoopla.'  "  The  copy  writer  had  half 
the  space  on  the  page,  and  if  he 
wanted  to  say  "Hoopla,"  then,"  ac- 
cording to  my  type  rule,  he  had  the 
space  to  say  it  250  times. 

LISTERINE  displays  its  usual 
stopping  power  in  the  issue 
we  are  reading,  and  if  the  Listerine 
circus  isn't  based  on  a  copy  idea, 
then  I  am  an  East  Indian  swami. 

The  poor,  down-trodden  copy 
writer  whose  job  it  was  to  produce 
the  double  page  I  found  on  Chipso 
was  ground  down  to  a  bare  1000 
words. 

But  go  on  through  the  book.    Look 
[continued  on  page  92] 
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(If   ever  there   were   pictures   that   sold  its  acoustics — always    an   important    con' 

/    bathtubs — and  in  fact  all  sorts  of  bath  sideration — are  excellent.     What  damage 

fixtures — these  pictures  should  be  the  ones.  might   have   been   done    by    the    mocking 

Since  studying  them  we  have  become  quite  author  of  "Babbitt"  to  the  sales  of  modish 

dissatisfied  with  our  own  bathroom;  although  gadgets   for   super'tubs    must   have    been 
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II 


Painted  by  R.  H.  Collins 

for  Kohler  Company 


offset  by  this  shrewdly  conceived  series. 
Bathtub  demonstrations  are  not  as 
feasible  as  they  would  be  popular.  Yet 
on  these  pages  Kohler  of  Kohler  is  ac- 
tually giving  them;  in  the  only  way  and 


with  the  only  models  possible.  The  idea  is 
a  happy  one.  The  tubs  can  be  displayed 
with  water  in  them  and  the  youngsters, 
realistically  enough,  out  of  them.  The  only 
morals   that  can  possibly  receive  a    dent 
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would  be  those  of  spankable  infants  whose 
precocious  perusal  of  the    advertisements 
taught  them  many  unthought  of  ways  to 
scratch  Mother's  expensive  new  enamel. 
The  professional  eye  will  notice  that 


the  layout  of  blue  prints  and  specifica' 
tions  is  absent.  In  its  place  come  these 
warmly  colored  paintings,  alive  with  the 
spirit  of  the  ideal  home,  with  the  at' 
mosphere  of  traditional  happy  childhood. 
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That  a  bathroom   can    be    more    than   a  that  his    own    room    can    do    with    new 

hidden    necessity   is   subtly   suggested    by  and   superior    fittings.     Is   there   a   better 

the    settings,   and    the    onlooker    conse'  way   of   turning    normal    man    into    that 

quently  painlessly  absorbs  the  impression  harried,  unstable  creature:  the  "prospect"? 
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A  Public  Relations  Counsel 
States  His  Views 

By  Edward  L.  Bernays 


THERE  is  at  least  one  subject 
on  which  as  great  misinforma- 
tion and  misconception  are 
rife  as  on  the  Russian  situation — 
and  that  is  the  question  of  propa- 
ganda. Many  discuss  it  at  length 
and  with  conviction;  even  though 
they  know  nothing  about  it.  There 
is  more  propaganda  for  and  against 
propaganda — and  more  of  it  false — 
than  about  most  of  the  causes  in 
which  propaganda  is  utilized  as  a 
weapon. 

And  possibly  the  reason  for  this 
misconception  about  propaganda  is 
that  everyone  treats  it  from  his  own 
angle.  I  am  hardly  the  one,  there- 
fore, it  might  be  said,  to  discuss  it 
disinterestedly.  For  counsel  on 
public  relations  of  which  propaganda 
is  a  part  is  my  profession.  But  at 
least  I  can  discuss  it  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  practitioner  who  actually 
knows  his  subject,  and  who  always 
has  tried  to  remain  an  observer  as 
well  as  a  participant  in  the  various 
activities  in  which  he  has  engaged 
during  the  last  fourteen  years. 

What  are  the  misconceptions 
about  the  propagandist  profession 
and  its  relation  to  the  general  social 
and  economic  life  of  today? 

First  of  all,  the  propagandist  in 
his  modern  state  is  most  often  con- 
founded with  the  old-time  press 
agent.  That  is,  of  course,  a  false 
conception.  No  one  disputes  the 
power  of  the  press.  Fortunes  are 
made  by  its  advertisers,  as  well  as 
by  its  owners.  But  the  press  as  an 
informer  and  then  as  a  moulder  of 
public  opinion  has  rivals.  The  radio 
is  a  regimenter  of  millions  today. 
The  movies  and  the  pulpits;  even 
"Stories  of  Philosophy" — in  editions 
of  100,000 — are  forces  that  influence 
the  public.  Magazines  of  2,700,000 
circulation  compete  for  power  with 
Nations  of  50,000.  There  are  all 
sorts  of  printed  word  media.  The 
spoken  word  reaches  the  ears  of  the 
public  from  the  stage,  the  lecture 
platform  and  the  schoolroom.  And 
besides  this  the  myriad  group  cleav- 
ages of  society  are  in  themselves 
channels  for  the  rapid  transmission 


of  thoughts  and  ideas.  Members  of 
groups  follow  their  leaders  in  their 
habits  of  eating,  thinking  and  dress- 
ing, praying  and  everything  else. 
Why  discuss  the  special  pleader  only 
in  terms  of  the  press?  Are  there 
not  all  these  other  fields  where  he 
can  legitimately,  if  he  is  ethical — 
and  illegitimately,  alas,  if  he  is  un- 
ethical— practice  his  profession? 

This  should  dispose  of  the  first 
misconception :  that  the  super- 
publicity  man,  or  counsel  on  public- 
relations,  or  whatever  one  may  call 
him,  deals  only  with  the  press. 

ANOTHER  misconception  is  that 
the  counsel  on  public  relations 
is  simply  a  mechanical  distributor  to 
the  press  of  news  material  which 
contains  his  client's  point  of  view, 
for  free  publication.  That  view  is 
equally  false.  Your  modern  public 
relations  man,  it  is  true,  supplies 
the  press  and  his  other  media  of 
thought  communication  with  infor- 
mation; for  free  publication  when  it 
is  news,  for  paid  publication  when  it 
is  advertising.  But  he  is  more  than 
a  sublimated  mimeograph  machine 
or  manifolding  outfit.  He  is  a  crea- 
tor of  circumstance,  in  that  he  is 
guided  in  his  work  by  the  change  he 
wants  to  bring  about  in  his  public. 
And  he  is  a  shaper  of  the  actions  of 
his  clients,  in  order  to  produce  cer- 
tain definite  effects.  The  old-time 
press  agent  simply  called  for  his  car- 
bon paper  and  sent  his  copy  to  the 
press.  The  modern  public  relations 
council  studies  the  affairs  of  his  cli- 
ent in  relationship  to  the  public;  he 
studies  his  client  in  relationship  to 
the  product  or  idea  he  is  bringing  to 
that  public;  he  studies  his  avenues 
of  approach  to  that  public.  And 
then  he  guides  his  client's  actions  so 
that  they  will  produce  the  result  he 
desires. 

The  public  relations  counsel  is 
continually  creating  events,  changing 
and  modifying  acts,  now  adding 
some  actualities  to  life,  now.  sub- 
tracting others,  to  accomplish  his 
ends — and  make  the  public  receptive 
to  his  cause.     In  this  work  he  must 


be  keenly  alive  to  public  conscious- 
ness. Very  often  in  this  work,  he 
is  the  forerunner  or  the  complement 
of  an  advertising  campaign,  which 
by  itself  is  only  one  weapon. 

Learned  men  discuss  propaganda 
in  serious  magazines.  They  realize 
that  modern  politics  is  built  upon 
the  domination  of  the  public  mind 
by  politicians  and  their  carefully 
planned  actions.  When  these 
analysts  discuss  business,  the  very 
foundation  of  the  modern  state, 
they  begrudge  its  formula  of  suc- 
cess. They  dismiss  the  public  rela- 
tions counsel  lightly.  They  do  not 
seem  to  realize  that  business  can  and 
should  employ  the  same  technique  in 
regimenting  the  minds  of  the  pub- 
lic in  normal  times  as  the  govern- 
ments used  during  the  war  to  create 
the  famous  "They  shall  not  pass" 
spirit  of  the  French.  They  are 
blind  to  everything  but  the  weapons 
of  advertising  and  of  salesmen. 
They  do  feel  that  the  press  has  a 
magic  power,  but  it  is  only  a  mystic 
inchoate  power  they  see  in  the  news 
columns,  which  would  bring  enor- 
mous wealth  to  them  merely  by  pub- 
lishing accounts  of  their  wares. 

A  great  business  leader  told  me 
a  few  days  ago  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve in  public  relations  work  as 
much  as  he  had  before,  because  the 
competition  in  the  marketplace  of 
ideas  was  becoming  so  great  that  he 
was  afraid  that  he  and  his  com- 
modity would  be  overwhelmed.  He 
did  not  recognize  that  human  beings 
always  respond  to  the  great  basic 
appeals  just  as  they  have  followed 
the  great  teachers,  religious  leaders, 
statesmen,  business  leaders  of  the 
past  and  the  present.  The  study  of 
the  composition  of  these  appeals  and 
of  the  means  of  expressing  them  to 
his  public  would  necessarily  give 
him  the  desired  approval. 

An  article  by  an  advertising  man, 
published  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
recently,  dwells  at  length  on  the  in- 
consistencies of  the  press  in  men- 
tioning the  names  of  products  in  its 
editorial  matter.  He  discusses 
propaganda  mainly  from  the  point  of 
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Past  Fifty 

Much  Needed— Not  Wanted 

By  W.  R.  Hotchkin 


"The  very  day  that  you 
wrote  to  my  husband  he  was 
found  dead  in  his  lodging 
house.  He  had  premeditated 
his  death,  as  the  constant 
strain  of  trying  to  make  a  go 
of  it  seemed  to  have  left  him 
no  choice;  although  his  was 
ahvays  a  very  hopeful  and  al- 
most too  optimistic  a  disposi- 
tion. Had  he  not  been  so  full 
of  pride,  he  might  have  gotten 
help;  but  I  suppose  that  one 
must  hold  on  to  something." 

SUCH  was  the  widow's  brief  and 
pathetic  story  of  a  totally  un- 
necessary tragedy,  brought 
about  entirely  because  of  the  stupid 
fallacy  that  a  man  has  lost  his  com- 
mercial value  after  he  is  forty-five 
or  fifty  years  old. 

The  man  who  was  here  impelled 
into  taking  his  own  life  by  the  fail- 
ure to  sell  himself  after  reaching 
fifty  years  was  an  unusually  bril- 
liant advertising  writer  and  man- 
ager; just  such  a  man  as  I  for  many 
years  have  been  constantly  implored 
to  find  for  stores.  He  had  done  splen- 
did work  for  Wanamaker's  and 
Filene's;  but  had  been  lured  into 
establishing  an  agency  of  his  own, 
and  he  did  not  know  how  to  sell 
either  himself  or  his  work.  Pride 
did  the  rest. 

I  recommended  him  to  a  dozen 
merchants;  but,  since  he  had  gone 
to  the  far  West,  I  had  to  tell  them 
his  age  to  save  him  from  futile  and 
costly  journeys  to  the  East.  While 
I  recommended  him  highly,  by  rea- 
son of  my  confident  knowledge  of 
his  ability,  not  one  of  them  would 
consider  him  at  all.  "Too  old  to  put 
the  right  pep  into  the  job.  I  must 
have  a  much  younger  man,"  was  the 
common  remark. 

And  not  one  of  those  merchants — ■ 
not  one  of  them — found  a  man  who 
had  half  his  forcefulness  and  energy. 
Not  one  was  found  who  had  a  quar- 
ter of  his  brains,  experience,  or 
skill. 

Just  think  of  it!  Hard-headed 
(might  I  say  bone-headed?)  busi- 
ness men  when  seeking  an  advertis- 
ing writer  and  manager  invariably 


judge  his  qualifications  for  the  job 
by  his  youthfulness  and  agility! 
What  have  years  and  legs  and  girth- 
measure  to  do  with  work  that  must 
be  done  by  wide-awake  brains 
backed  by  mature  experience?  And 
my  friend's  waist  measure  never  ex- 
ceeded thirty-two  inches.  And  his 
spirit  never  got  past  forty. 

When  my  health  broke  down  some 
years  ago,  and  I  felt  that  I  had  to 
give  up  hectic  advertising  work  for 
a  long  time,  I  went  personally  to 
John  Wanamaker  and  told  him  that 
I  wished  to  resign.  But  that  great 
merchant — one  of  the  few  that  have 
really  understood  and  rightly  valued 
advertising — would  not  hear  of  it 
and  said,  "I  have  too  much  money 
invested  in  you  to  let  you  do  that." 

I  HAD  then  been  working  for  him 
for  eleven  years,  and  was  in  a 
badly  upset  physical  condition.  Most 
merchants  might  have  thought  they 
had  got  the  best  out  of  me,  and  that 
it  was  a  good  time  to  tell  me  how 
sorry  they  were,  give  me  a  month's 
salary,  and  get  rid  of  me.  But  John 
Wanamaker  realized  the  value  of  ad- 
vertising experience,  that  every  year 
of  work  built  up  greater  knowledge 
and  skill.  He  did  not  want  begin- 
ners of  a  few  years  of  experience, 
just  because  they  were  "under 
thirty-five."  which  is  now  the  ad- 
vertised  dead  line.     Having  had  to 


worry  along  with  me,  through  my 
callow  years,  and  got  me  to  where 
I  was  beginning  to  be  profitable,  he 
did  not  want  to  take  on  another 
youngster. 

That  man  who  took  his  own  life 
the  other  day  would  have  been  a 
prize  "find"  for  any  store  in  Amer- 
ica !  If  there  are  twenty-five  adver- 
tising men  better  in  the  craft  than 
he  was,  the  stores  that  have  them 
are  mighty  lucky. 

But  he  ivas  past  fifty! 
The  best  advertised  store  in 
America,  today,  and  one  of  the 
largest  in  volume  and  profits,  is 
promoted  and  its  advertising  is  di- 
rected by  a  man  nearer  to  sixty  than 
to  fifty;  and  he  is  the  most  active 
and  energetic  of  them  all — active  in 
brains;  rich  in  experience. 

The  greatest  piece  of  merchandis- 
ing and  promotion  work  ever  done  in 
the  history  of  retailing  was  the 
resurrection  of  that  old  wreck  of  a 
store  at  Tenth  Street  and  Broadway, 
back  in  1896.  It  had  broken  a  series 
of  successors  to  A.  T.  Stewart,  and 
all  the  wise  ones  had  said  that  its 
location  was  absolutely  dead  for  re- 
tailing. 

But  Robert  C.  Ogden,  then  past 
sixty  years  of  age,  was  given  the 
entire  management,  as  resident 
partner,  by  John  Wanamaker;  and 
that  store  leaped  to  the  front  until 
it  led  them  all  in  volume  of  sales, 
and  even  more  definitely  in  volume 
of  net  profits,  for  which  a  store  ex- 
ists. And  Mr.  Ogden,  with  his  own 
hand  and  pen,  wrote  most  of  the 
early  advertising  of  the  store ;  wrote 
those  amazing  editorials  in  the 
purest  English,  with  impelling  sales 
content;  and  also  wrote  much  of  the 
detailed  merchandise  copy  besides. 
That  in  addition  to  managing  and 
merchandising  every  division  of  the 
store ! 

And  he  continued  to  do  it  for 
eleven  years,  until  the  battle  was 
won  and  the  John  Wanamaker  Store 
stood,  in  that  day,  at  the  top  of  New 
York  City  retailing. 

And  they  try  to  say  that  men  lose 
their  pep  and  efficiency  after  forty 
or  forty-five ! 

Why,   very  few   men    know   what 
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Will  Cigarette  Makers  Advertise  to  Women 

IN  this  issue  Oscar  Williamson,  under  the  title  of 
"An  Inhibition  versus  a  Market,"  discusses  the  sub- 
ject of  advertising  cigarettes  to  women,  pointing  out 
the  great  potential  market  which  lies  in  this  direction 
and  describing  the  long-standing  prejudice  which  has 
restrained  the  tobacco  advertisers  from  invading  it.  In 
this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  remarks 
of  George  W.  Hill,  president  of  the  American  Tobacco 
Company,  made  in  an  address  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  on 
Jan.  18. 

"More  and  more  women  are  smoking  every  day,"  said 
Mr.  Hill  in  part,  "and  the  first  thing  you  know  some 
tobacco  company  is  going  to  break  the  ice  and  start 
advertising  to  them.  We  know  how  many  of  them  are 
smoking,  so  why  shouldn't  we  be  able  to  advertise  to 
them?" 

Mr.  Hill  goes  on  to  predict,  as  does  Mr.  Williamson 
in  his  article,  that  advertising  of  this  nature  will  be 
the  next  step  of  the  tobacco  men. 

More  Common  Sense;  Less  Curiosity 

THE  Periodical  Publishers  Association  has  just  sent 
out  a  letter  calling  attention  to  the  tendency  of 
advertisers  to  abuse  the  privilege  extended  by  many 
publishers  of  periodicals  of  sending  out  to  their 
readers  questionnaires  to  determine  this,  that,  or  the 
other  thing  about  a  product  or  a  market. 

We  think  this  is  a  timely  word  of  caution.  The 
questionnaire  has  been  overdone.  Publishers  have 
gladly  cooperated  with  advertisers  and  agencies  to  se- 
cure information  from  their  readers  that  might  help  in 
settling  important  questions  regarding  products  and 
appeals,  and  sales  and  advertising  policies.  And  doubt- 
Jess  they  will  continue  gladly  to  place  their  facilities  at 
the  disposal  of  their  space  customers. 

But  the  questionnaire  in  many  cases  has  been  car- 
ried to  a  ridiculous  point.  In  some  cases  publishers' 
organizations  have  been  enlisted  in  huge  mail  ballots, 
taking  in  large  sections  of  their  mailing  lists,  to  little 
purpose  other  than  to  help  make  up  an  impressive  "re- 
search" report,  or  to  satisfy  the  hunger  of  some  "data 
hound." 

It  is  time  that  more  common  sense  and  less  idle 
•curiosity  were  injected  into  this  problem  of  consumer 
investigations.  A  mail  questionnaire  is  a  dangerous 
instrument;  it  must  be  framed  by  a  skilful  questioner 
if  it  is  to  uncover  the  truth.  And  unless  it  does  un- 
cover the  truth,  it  is  money  and  time  and  energy  worse 
than  wasted. 

Mrs.  Jones  is  beginning  to  weary  of  being  quizzed 
about  everything  she  does,  has,  and  thinks,  and  she  is 
becoming  entirely  too  self-conscious  as  an  ultimate 
consumer. 


The  Growth  of  Consumer  Ownership 

SOME    interesting   figures   have   been   published   re- 
cently by  the   Byllesby   Engineering  and   Manage- 
ment Corporation  of  Chicago  concerning  the  growth  of 


consumer  ownership  of  stock  in  the  public  utility  con- 
cerns under  its  operation.  According  to  these  authori- 
ties, this  sales  total  now  amounts  to  $25,061,600  par 
value,  showing  a  gain  of  15.12  per  cent  over  the  previ- 
ous high  record  established  in  1925.  Twenty-four  and 
fifty-five  hundredths  per  cent -of  this  figure  represents 
repurchases.  The  number  of  new  shareholders  lies  in 
the  vicinity  of  17,000,  bringing  the  total  of  consumer 
shareholders  in  these  enterprises  up  to  approximately 
100,000. 

The  growing  popularity  of  this  method  of  financing 
is  attested  by  the  following  figures  compiled  by  the 
Byllesby  organization : 

Sales  Shares' 

1915     326  2,063 

1916  2,039  11,468 

1917  3,305  17,001 

191S  4,923         24,194 

1919  5,723         34,219 

1920  11,579  62,314 

1921  15,907  SO, 010 

1922  18,992  107, 6S5 

1923  25,711  130,995 

1924  35,884  192.842 

1925  35,677  217,696 

1926  36, S01  250,616 

Totals  205. S67       1,131,103 

*$100   par   value. 

Perhaps  these  figures  from  one  utility  group  are  not 
truly  indicative  of  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  consumer 
ownership  movement  throughout  the  industries  of  the 
country,  but  certainly  they  show  that  the  movement  is 
distinctly  on  the  rise.  In  view  of  such  widespread  in- 
terest it  might  well  pay  the  manufacturer  in  any  line 
to  study  the  situation  carefully  from  its  various  angles. 

The  Public  Turns  on  an  Advertiser 

A  WELL-KNOWN  New  York  retail  shoe  firm  has 
just  demonstrated  the  necessity  for  considering  the 
consumer's  point  of  view  before  the  launching  of  an 
unusual  direct  mail  scheme. 

This  concern  hit  upon  the  idea  of  sending  out  an  an- 
nouncement by  registered  mail,  apparently  not  only  to 
its  regular  mailing  list,  but  to  almost  everybody  in  the 
telephone  book. 

The  advertising  department  doubtless  had  figured 
out  in  dollars  and  cents  how  economical  such  a  mailing 
would  be  in  attracting  definite  attention.  But  what  it 
seems  to  have  overlooked  was  the  consumer's  reaction. 
In  one  community  the  result  of  the  campaign  was  to 
swamp  the  postal  facilities  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
carriers  were  unable  to  cover  their  routes  more  than 
once  a  day  for  two  or  three  days.  And  even  then  the 
"morning"  delivery  did  not  reach  some  houses  until 
well  after  noon;  the  carriers  were  so  delayed  by  get- 
ting signatures  for  the  shoe  firm's  registered  letters. 
To  make  matters  worse,  the  weekly  newspaper  was 
crowded  out  entirely. 

The  community  became  intensely  indignant  over  the 
scheme,  and  that  concern  will  be  a  long  time  in  living 
down  the  result  of  its  ingenuity. 

The  American  public  is  good  natured  as  regards  ad- 
vertising. When  a  concern  absolutely  forces  its  way 
into  its  homes  via  registered  mail,  and  upsets  the  life 
of  an  entire  community  for  selfish  commercial  ends,  it 
is  going  too  far  and  is  bound  to  suffer. 
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An  Inhibition  versus  a  Market 

Female  Smokers  Spent  $103,000,000  Last  Year,  and  Advertisers 
Are  Making  Them  Tentative  Approaches 

By  Oscar  Williamson 


THAT  sweeping  change 
which  has  come  over 
American  business,  so 
aptly  described  in  these  col- 
umns recently  under  the  title 
of  "The  New  American  Tem- 
po," has  been  the  means  of  do- 
ing away  with  any  number  of 
old  traditions  which  have  been 
our  heritage  from  another 
age.  In  its  new  progressive 
consciousness,  America  of  to- 
day has  little  use  for  outworn 
prejudices,  and  these  are  be- 
ing shelved  continually  in  the 
triumphant  march  of  prog- 
ress. While  this  holds  pri- 
marily for  business,  social 
life  follows  the  same  course, 
though  at  a  somewhat  slower 
pace.  And  as  social  life  and 
its  conventions  are  inex- 
tricably interwoven  with  the 
fabric  of  business,  this  gradu- 
al social  evolution  must  neces- 
sarily be  of  interest  to  the 
business  man  who  hopes  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  times. 

This    discussion    will    deal 
with    one    particular    conven- 
tion which  has  become  an  in- 
creasing   source    of    irritation    and 
speculation  within  the  past  year  or 
two;  one  which  seems  to  be  on  the 
verge  of  tottering   into  the  discard 
along  with  the   moustache  cup,    the 
over-stuffed  parlor  and  the  pug  lap 
dog.     It  is,  if  you  like,  the  inhibition 
of  a  bygone  generation.     Neverthe- 
less, it  exists  today  and  is  very  real ; 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  can 
be  classed  only  as  a  survival  and  not 
a  particularly  fit  survival  at  that.     I 
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this    already    profitable    femi- 
nine  market. 

Mr.  Bonner  quotes  some  in- 
teresting figures;  interesting, 
at  least,  to  men  who  see  busi- 
ness  in  a  large  way.  In  1925 
the  number  of  cigarettes  ! 
sold  in  this  country  is  esti- 
mated at  79,979,763,871.  It 
is  believed  by  the  best  au- 
thorities that  fifteen  per  cent  | 
of  this  number  was  consumed 
by  the  ladies.  The  cigarette 
bill  of  the  nation  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1926,  was 
$688,000,000,  of  which  the 
female  "addicts"  contrib-  i 
uted  $103,200,000.  That  last 
figure  represents  unsought 
income  to  the  manufacturers. 
Considering  that  that  vast  ' 
market  built  itself  up  prac- 
tically unaided,  it  requires  lit- 
tle imagination  to  conceive  of 
the  potential  market  lying  in 
this  direction,  only  waiting 
for  the  intensive  cultivation 
of  the  advertiser. 

But  it  is  more  than  an  ob- 
solescent inhibition  that  holds 
him  back.  He  has  had  sad  ex- 
ter.  And  how  can  any  broadminded  periences  in  the  past,  meeting  the  pe- 
observer,  looking  at  the  situation  in  riodical  outbursts  of  the  reformers, 
all  its  aspects,  trace  any  connection  fighting  anti-cigarette  legislation, 
between  smoking  and  morality?  Although  times  are  changing  and 
Has  smoking  any  more  to  do  with  a  standards  becoming  more  tolerant, 
woman's  morals  than  has  the  color    he  knows  that  one  has  but  to  scratch 

an  American  to  disclose  a  born  re- 
former. He  knows  that  four  States 
under  the  leadership  of  Kansas  bar 
the  sale  of  his  product,  and  that  a 
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of  her  hair?    Is  it  not  as  sensible  to 
look  askance  at  all  blondes?     Or  all 
brunettes? 
Yet  the  belief  still  lingers.     Per- 


haps its  persistence  can  be  traced  to    few  fanatics  can  stir  up  a  fuss  al- 
the    Middle   Western   districts;    per-    together  disproportionate  to  its  im- 


refer  to  the  firm-rooted  belief  in  the    haps  to  the  South;  perhaps  to  all  the    portance  in  this  free  and  unfettered 

towns,   villages    and    rural    districts,    country  of  ours.     He  has  marked  the 


reactionary  mind  that  women — de- 
cent, respectable  women — do  not 
smoke. 

To  the  Easterner,  particularly  the 
one  who  lives  in  a  large  or  fairly 
large  city,  such  a  condition  seems 
nearly  incredible  in  this  age.  There 
can  be  few  such  who  have  not  seen 
at  least  one  woman  whom  they  knew 
to  be  perfectly  respectable  indulging 
in  the  so-called  weed.  It  is  indeed 
difficult  to  generalize  on  such  a  mat- 


wherever  their  location.  At  any 
rate,  Lin  Bonner,  writing  not  long 
ago  in  Liberty  (reprinted  in  Adver- 
tising &  Selling,  Oct.  20,  1926), 
takes  up  in  some  detail  the  subject 
of  advertising  cigarettes  to  women, 
and  quotes  many  manufacturers  who 
are  frank  to  admit  that  it  is  noth- 
ing more  than  this  stubbornly  sur- 
viving prejudice  which  restrains 
them  from  going  directly  out  after 


advent  of  the  well-known  Eighteenth 
Amendment,  and  he  realizes  that  al- 
most anything  may  happen. 

At  the  same  time  he  is  commenc- 
ing to  become  restive  under  the 
dawning  realization  of  the  potential 
market  open  to  him  which  the  trend 
of  the  times  is  making  more  and 
more  accessible  with  each  passing 
month.  Already  he  is  beginning  to 
feel  out  tentatively,  but  taking  ex 
[continued  on  page  55 
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Barton.Durstine  %  Osborn 

INCORPORATED 

cl/zn  advertising  agency  of  about  two 

hundred  people  among  whom  are  these  account 

executives  and  department  heads 

James  Adams 

Mabel  P.  Hanford 

Mary  L.  Alexander 

Chester  E.  Haring 

Joseph  Alger 

F.  W.  Hatch 

John  D.  Anderson 

Boynton  Hayward 

Kenneth  Andrews 

Roland  H  inter meister 

J.  A.  Archibald,  jr. 

P.  M.  Hollister 

R.  P.  Bagg 

F.  G.  Hubbard 

W.R.Baker,  jr. 

Matthew  Hufnagel 

F.  T.  Baldwin 

Gustave  E.  Hult 

Bruce  Barton 

S.  P.  Irvin 

Robert  Barton 

Charles  D.  Kaiser 

Carl  Burger 

R.  N.  King 

H.  G.  Canda 

D.  P.  Kingston 

A.  D.  Chiquoine,  jr. 

Wm.  C.  Magee 

Margaret  Crane 

Carolyn  T.  March 

Thoreau  Cronyn 

Elmer  Mason 

J.  Davis  Danforth 

Frank  J.  McCullough 

Webster  David 

Frank  W.  McGuirk 

C.  L.  Davis 

Allyn  B.  Mclntire 

Rowland  Davis 

Walter  G.  Miller 

Ernest  Donohue 

Alex  F.  Osborn 

B.  C.  Duffy 

Leslie  S.  Pearl 

Roy  S.  Durstine 

T.  Arnold  Rau 

Harriet  Elias 

James  Rorty 

George  O.  Everett 

Paul  J.  Senft 

G.  G.  Flory 

Irene  Smith 

K.  D.  Frankenstein 

J.  Burton  Stevens 

R.  C.  Gellert 

William  M.  Strong 

B.  E.  Giffen 

A.  A.  Trenchard 

Geo.  F.  Gouge 

Charles  Wadsworth 

Louis  F.  Grant 

D.  B.  Wheeler 

Gilson  Gray 

George  W.  Winter 

E.  Dorothy  Greig 

C.  S.  Woolley 

Girard  Hammond 

[■       J.  H.  Wright 
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A  Million  Dollar  Order 

By  E.  D.  Gibbs 

Advertising  Director,  The  National  Cash  Register  Company 


WE  hear  and  read  a  great 
deal  nowadays  about  aggres- 
s  i  v  e  salesmanship.  The 
magazines  and  papers  are  full  of 
articles  telling  us  how  to  be  Go- 
getters.  But  there  is  another  kind 
of  salesmanship  which  is  fully  as 
important,  and  that  is  the  type  that 
gets  a  prospect  virtually  to  sell  him- 
self. Here  is  the  story  of  how  the 
president  of  a  great  corporation  sold 
himself  a  life  insurance  policy  for 
one  million  dollars  without  the  use 
of  the  slightest  aggressiveness  upon 
the  part  of  the  representative  of  the 
insurance  company.  It  is  of  interest 
because  it  gives  the  very  antithesis 
of  the  methods  that  life  insurance 
agents,  as  a  rule,  are  supposed  to 
use.  It  also  emphasizes  one  other 
point:  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
the  saturation  point  in  selling. 

Frederick  B.  Patterson,  president 
of  The  National  Cash  Register  Com- 
pany, of  Dayton,  Ohio,  was  insured 
for  three-quarters  of  a  million  dol- 
lars. He  did  not  want  any  additional 
insurance.  He  repeatedly  refused 
even  to  discuss  increasing  the 
amount  of  his  insurance.  With 
three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars 
worth  of  life  insurance  already  con- 
tracted for,  even  the  most  optimistic 
insurance  agent  in  Dayton  had  no 
hopes  that  he  could  persuade  Mr. 
Patterson  to  take  an  additional 
amount. 

William  Cord,  life  insurance  agent 
in  Dayton,  visited  The  National  Cash 
Register  factory  to  see  the  general 
manager,  Mr.  Barringer,  regarding 
certain  insurance  which  Mr.  Bar- 
ringer had  placed  with  his  company. 
He  finished  his  business  and  was  in- 
vited to  stay  for  lunch  at  the  Offi- 
cers' Club.  Mr.  Patterson  and  other 
officials  of  the  company  were  at  the 
table.  Mr.  Cord  was  well  acquainted 
with  everyone  and  entered  into  the 
general  conversation.  Mr.  Bar- 
ringer, having  concluded  his  talk 
with  Mr.  Cord  only  a  few  moments 
before,  was  full  of  the  subject  of  life 
insurance,  which  naturally  opened 
up  the  subject.  Someone  asked  Mr. 
Cord  a  question  about  insurance, 
which  he  answered,  explaining,  how- 
ever, that  he  did  not  want  anyone  at 
the  table  to  feel  that  he  was  there  to 


discuss  insurance.  He  said  that  he 
had  cheerfully  accepted  the  invita- 
tion for  lunch,  that  he  had  finished 
his  business  with  Mr.  Barringer, 
that  he  was  a  guest,  and  that  he  had 
no  thought  whatever  of  intruding 
his  business  in  any  way.  He  said 
he  was  willing  to  put  himself  in  the 
position  of  answering  any  questions 
that  were  asked  him,  but  at  no  time 
during  the  lunch  hour  did  he  volun- 
teer any   information  about   life   in- 


MR.  BARRINGER  asked  Mr. 
Patterson  how  much  insur- 
ance he  was  carrying.  And  he  then 
made  the  statement  that  Mr.  Patter- 
son ought  to  take  out  about  a  million 
dollars  more  insurance.  One  question 
after  another  followed.  Finally,  Mr. 
Patterson  said  to  Mr.  Cord,  "I  am 
not  interested  in  getting  any  more 
insurance.  I  have  all  that  I  need  and 
all  that  I  am  going  to  take,  but  I 
am  curious  to  know  what  a  million 
dollar  policy  would  cost  me."  Mr. 
Cord  made  a  reply  which  showed 
how  closely  he  kept  himself  in- 
formed. He  said,  "Your  birthday  is 
two  weeks  from  today.  If  you  take 
the  insurance  out  within  that  time, 
it  will  cost  you  so  much  per  thou- 
sand. If  you  wait  until  after  that 
date,  it  will  cost  you  more."  He  then 
gave  Mr.  Patterson  the  actual  fig- 
ures per  year  for  a  policy  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars.  Someone  asked  him 
about  life  insurance  as  an  invest- 
ment. Mr.  Cord  dwelt  strongly 
upon  this  and  he  explained  many 
points  in  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject that  were  new  to  those  at  the 
table.  Finally.  Mr.  Patterson  asked 
Mr.  Cord  this  question:  "Suppose  I 
wanted  to  take  out  a  million  dollars 
additional  insurance,  how  would  I  go 
about  it  to  find  out  what  to  do?"  Mr. 
Cord  answered  by  saying1  that  the 
thing  to  do  was  to  pick  out  a  life 
insurance  agent  in  whom  Mr.  Pat- 
terson had  implicit  confidence  and 
put  the  question  to  the  agent  and 
have  him  submit  a  plan  showing  in 
which  companies  the  insurance 
would  be  placed  and  furnishing  other 
important  details  of  interest  to  all 
policy  holders.  He  finally  said  to 
Mr.  Patterson,  "If  you  wish  to  dis- 


cuss this  subject  with  me  at  any 
time,  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  the 
benefit  of  my  own  experience  in  in- 
surance without  putting  you  under 
the  slightest  obligation.  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  see  you  at  any  time  that 
you  may  suggest."  Mr.  Patterson's 
answer  was,  "Come  down  to  my  office 
now  and  we'll  discuss  the  matter." 
And  in  less  than  one  hour  from  that 
time  Mr.  Cord  had  secured  Mr.  Pat- 
terson's written  signature  to  an  ap- 
plication for  one  million  dollars' 
worth  of  life  insurance. 

It  is  interesting  to  get  Mr.  Pat- 
terson's own  reaction  to  this  busi- 
ness transaction,  for,  after  all,  it 
could  not  be  called  a  sale.  He  said, 
"I  practically  sold  myself  on  this 
proposition.  Mr.  Cord  told  me  that 
he  had  no  idea  of  discussing  life  in- 
surance when  he  came  out  to  the 
factory.  It  just  so  happened  that 
he  stayed  there  for  lunch  and  being 
at  lunch  he  answered  our  questions 
in  a  straightforward,  businesslike 
and  highly  interesting  manner.  He 
gave  us  a  correct  picture  of  life  in- 
surance. In  his  replies  he  showed, 
first  of  all,  that  he  had  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  business.  Next,  he 
possessed  the  ability  to  state  the 
facts  in  clear,  simple,  easily-under- 
stood language.  He  did  not  deal  in 
technical  terms.  I  had  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  taking  any  addi- 
tional insurance  before  talking  to 
Mr.  Cord,  but,  as  he  answered  our 
questions,  I  saw  the  advantage  of 
taking  further  insurance  to  the 
amount  of  one  million  dollars. 

"ll/TY  only  regret  is  that  we  did 
1VJL  not  have  our  representatives 
in  the  field  where  they  could  have 
heard  Mr.  Cord's  statements  and 
have  observed  his  methods.  It  was  a 
clear  demonstration  of  the  fact  that 
to  sell  any  kind  of  a  product  the  cus- 
tomer must  first  be  convinced  that 
it  is  a  good  thing  for  him  to  have. 
Salesmen  too  often  show  undue 
eagerness.  Most  of  the  time  they 
talk  too  much.  They  use  too  many 
arguments.  They  try  to  force  the 
prospect  to  buy  their  product.  Mr. 
Cord's  methods  were  just  the  oppo- 
site. He  got  rid  of  all  superficial 
detail.     He    dealt    with    the    funda- 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  74] 
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Judge  and  the  Golden  Circle 


This  is  Metropolitan  New  York — the 
richest  place  in  the  world.  Here  8%  of 
our  population  pays  14%  of  our  income 
taxes. 

The  average  magazine  follows  pop- 
ulation averages.  So  only  8%  of  its 
readers  are  here.  Judge  follows 
wealth  and  sophistication.  Nearly  25% 
of  its  circulation  comes  within  this 
Golden  Circle. 


Judge  is  a  welcome  week-end  guest  in 
more  than  46,000  New  York  homes. 

Advertising  in  Judge,  you  focus  on 
the  superior  buying  power  and  concen- 
trated wealth  of  this  Golden  Circle  to  an 
extent  far  beyond  the  aspirations  of 
any  ordinary  national  magazine. 

Yet  at  no  more  than  ordinary  national 
magazine  rates  Judge  offers  you  Metro- 
politan New  York — plus! 


Judge 

Advertising  Management  of 

E.  R.  Crowe  and  Company,  Inc. 

New  York  Established  1922  Chicago 
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How  Cleveland  Fights  the 
Fake  Advertiser 


THE  accomplishments  of  the 
local  Better  Business  Bureaus 
throughout  the  country  are  al- 
ways matters  of  interest  to  all  those 
concerned  with  the  business  and 
practice  of  advertising.  Some  of 
them  are  more  active  and  more  effi- 
cient than  others,  but  all  of  them  are 
working  in  the  right  direction.  The 
Better  Business  Bureau  movement, 
both  local  and  national,  represents 
advertising's  one  great,  concerted 
movement  toward  the  cleaning  of 
its  own  house  and  the  upbuilding  of 
public  confidence. 

This  public  confidence  can  be 
built  up  in  two  ways.  In  the  first 
place,  by  enforcing  "truth  in  adver- 
tising," a  public  prejudice  which  has 
endured  for  several  generations  will 
eventually  be  broken  down.  In  the 
second  place,  the  Better  Business 
Bureaus  as  the  representatives  of 
advertising  as  a  whole  can  enlist  the 
public  on  their  side  in  the  fight 
against  fraud  and  thus  advertise  ad- 
vertising through  their  own  good 
works. 

The  Cleveland  Better  Business 
Bureau  has  always  been  one  of  the 
most  active  of  these  organizations. 
Its  good  works  have  been  numerous 
and  its  standing  has  been  unques- 
tioned over  a  considerable  time. 
Some  three  years  ago  it  hit  upon  a 
program  which  not  only  aids  it  ma- 
terially in  its  work  of  combatting 
fraud,  but  also  brings  it  into  much 
closer  contact  with  the  public  than 
any  other  means  it  has  yet  tried. 
The  medium  through  which  this  is 
accomplished  is  the  radio. 

Each  Wednesday  evening  for  fif- 
teen minutes  the  Cleveland  Better 
Business  Bureau  goes  on  the  air 
over  Station  WTAM.  The  program 
consists  simply  of  short  talks  upon 
subjects  best  calculated  to  be  of  in- 
terest to  an  audience  made  up  of 
typical  citizens  such  as  listen  in  on 
the  radio.  These  talks,  of  course, 
all  concern  the  work  of  the  Bureau. 
There  are  no  vague  dissertations  on 
the  technicalities  of  the  advertising 
business,  no  high-powered  bombast 
upon  the  high  ideals  of  the  Bureau 
itself.  Instead  the  speaker  dis- 
cusses the  problems  presented  by 
current  abuses  which  are  in  effect 
in  the  city  at  the  very  moment  he 


speaks  and  which  affect  the  retail 
buyer  directly.  He  describes  fraud- 
ulent practices,  instructs  the  citizens 
in  combatting  them  and  describes 
the  steps  already  taken  by  the  Bu- 
reau in  this  direction. 

This  brings  the  Bureau  before  the 
consciousness  of  the  citizens  in  a 
capacity  they  can  readily  under- 
stand, performing  a  function  which 
is  of  undisputed  value.  Not  only  is 
good  will  built  up  for  the  Bureau 
and  its  members,  but  the  whole 
business  of  advertising  is  benefited 
by  the  confidence  that  results. 

Quite  typical  of  these  talks  in 
style  and  substance  is  a  dissertation 
delivered  a  month  or  so  ago  on  the 
subject  of  the  jewelry  auction,  a 
practice  which  had  become  quite 
common  in  the  city.  After  describ- 
ing the  methods  of  advertising  and 
handling  these  auctions,  the  speaker 
touched  upon  some  of  the  fraudulent 
practices  in  connection  with  them. 
This  extract  is  representative : 

IT  is  customary  when  a  depleted 
stock  is  purchased  by  an  auc- 
tioneer that  other  merchandise,  of- 
ten of  an  inferior  grade,  is  brought 
in  and  mixed  with  the  merchandise 
on  hand,  and  the  entire  stock  thus 
'filled  in'  is  auctioned  off.  This 
practice  is  manifestly  unfair  be- 
cause people  who  live  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  store  are  used  to  a  certain 
grade  of  merchandise  from  that 
store,  and  consequently  they  expect 
when  the  stock  is  being  auctioned 
off  that  it  is  the  residue  of  the 
stock  with  which  they  are  more  or 
less  familiar.  In  truth,  it  is  the 
residue  which  has  been  sweetened 
by  the  inferior  'fill  in'  goods.  The 
ordinance  accordingly  provides  that 
a  fifty  per  cent  fill  in  is  allowed,  but 
that  in  any  advertisement  of  the 
auction  and  on  any  signs  appearing 
on  the  store  front,  this  fact  must  be 
plainly  stated  to  the  public.  And  in 
addition,  whenever  any  particular 
piece  of  merchandise  is  offered  on 
the  auction  block,  it  must  be  plainly 
so  stated  by  the  auctioneer  if  such 
piece  happens  to  be  a  part  of  the 
filled  in  stock. 

"You  may  not  know  it,  but  Ohio 
has  what  is  known  as  a  fraudulent 
advertising  law,  which  provides  that 


only  the  exact  truth  concerning 
merchandise  may  be  stated  in  ad- 
vertisements. It  was  necessary, 
several  months  ago,  for  the  Bureau 
to  cause  the  arrest  of  an  auctioneer 
operating  on  West  Twenty-fifth 
Street  for  violation  of  this  law.  He 
had  purchased  the  stock  of  a  jeweler 
in  financial  difficulties  and  caused 
handbills  to  be  printed  and  distrib- 
uted indicating  that  the  jeweler 
whose  stock  he  had  purchased  was 
going  out  of  business  and  that  the 
remainder  of  his  stock  would  be  sold 
at  auction.  It  was  alleged  that  this 
was  not  true,  because  additional 
stock  had  been  'filled  in'  to  the  regu- 
lar stock  and  that  some  of  the  better 
articles  of  the  original  stock  had 
been  entirely  removed  and  were  not 
to  be  sold  at  all.  Furthermore,  it 
was  alleged  that  this  was  not  the 
jeweler's  auction,  but  belonged  to 
the  auctioneer  himself.  When  con- 
fronted with  these  facts,  the  auc- 
tioneer pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge 
and  was  fined.  He  was  not  required 
to  pay  the  fine  on  condition  that  he 
go  out  of  business  immediately." 

This  example  serves  admirably  to 
illustrate  the  subject  matter  and 
general  tenor  of  these  talks.  Not 
only  is  the  abuse  itself  described, 
but  the  Bureau  is  brought  into  the 
discussion  without  undue  ostenta- 
tion as  a  remedial  factor  of  no  small 
importance.  The  citizens  are  made 
conscious  of  laws  which  the  majority 
of  them  did  not  previously  know 
were  in  existence,  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  these  laws  becomes  a  self- 
appointed  task  of  the  Bureau.  Cer- 
tainly few  things  would  be  better 
calculated  to  build  up  prestige  for 
the  Better  Business  Bureau  than  a 
thorough  understanding  of  its  work. 

THE  station  from  which  these 
talks  are  broadcast  is  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Willard  Storage  Battery 
Company.  It  is  a  regular  commer- 
cial broadcasting  station  with  estab- 
lished rating  and  prestige.  Its  time 
is  sold  to  advertisers  and  others  just 
as  is  the  time  of  any  of  the  other 
large  stations  throughout  the  coun- 
try. In  the  case  of  the  Better  Busi- 
ness Bureau,  however,  all  the  facili- 
ties and  equipment  of  the  station  are 
turned  over  free  of  charge. 
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The  Setting  that  Enhances 
the  Product 

By  Edgar  Quackenbush 


IS  a  medium  for  advertis- 
/\  ing  illustration,  photo- 
/~m  graphy  is  far  from  be- 
ing novel.  It  has  been  used 
for  a  great  many  years  in  a 
great  many  ways  to  advertise 
a  great  many  products.  That 
it  has  proved  successful  is 
best  attested  by  its  steady,  if 
unsensational,  increase  in 
popularity  over  an  extended 
period  of  time.  As  advertis- 
ing has  become  increasingly 
art  conscious  and  as  photo- 
graphers have  experimented 
and  probed  more  and  more 
deeply  into  their  medium  of 
expression,  it  has  become  ap- 
parent to  most  of  us  that  the 
surface  of  the  possibilities  of 
this  great  art  has  scarcely 
been  scratched. 

Certain  products,  by  their 
very  nature,  lend  themselves 
readily  to  advertising  through 
the  camera  lens.  It  is  alto- 
gether fitting  and  proper,  for 
instance,  that  Kodak  should 
illustrate  its  admirable  insertions 
with  the  work  of  its  own  product ; 
with  photographs  showing  the  ama- 
teur   photographer    in    the    act    of 
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photographing.  Of  course,  that  is 
obvious — which  means  no  reflection 
upon  the  simplicity,  naturalness  and 
good  taste  which  has  characterized 
the  notable  work  of  this  Rochester 
concern. 

Other  products  can  best  be  brought 
before  their  prospective  buyers  when 
they  are  shown  clearly  and  in  detail 
with  the  keynote  of  veracity  which 
the  photograph  gives.  "The  camera 
doesn't  lie"  has  become  something 
of  an  axiom,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
many  persons  with  varying  degrees 
of  experience  are  becoming  con- 
vinced that  this  is,  to  say  the  least, 
a  somewhat  broad  statement.  Hence 
we  have  attractively  pictured  cloth- 
ing—  masculine  and  feminine — 
men's  hats,  gloves,  silverware,  and 
any  number  of  other  articles  with 
which  we  are  all  familiar.  The  work 
of  the  camera  here  is  perfectly 
straightforward  and  simple.  It  must 
create  an  attractive  picture  from  life 
— or  still  life.  It  must  have  due  re- 
gard for  lights  and  shadows  and 
composition,  but  its  primary  pur- 
pose is  simply  to  reproduce  reality. 


The  camera,  however,  can 
do  much  more  than  this  when 
called  upon.  It  can,  when 
properly  handled,  not  only  re- 
produce the  product  with 
photographic  accuracy  of  de- 
tail, but  it  can  as  well  give  to 
that  product  a  highly  distinc- 
tive character  of  its  own. 
Such  a  character  cannot  be 
fictitious.  It  must  be  care- 
fully brought  out  from  some 
inherent  quality  in  the  prod- 
uct which  may  previously 
have  been  hidden  or  at  least 
sublimated.  As  the  skillful 
portrait  painter  brings  to  the 
surface  the  true  character  of 
his  subject,  so  may  the  skill- 
ful advertising  photographer 
bring  out  from  an  inanimate 
product  a  certain  subtle  some- 
thing that  immediately  sets 
that  pi-oduct  apart  in  the  ob- 
server's mind  and,  incident- 
ally, greatly  enhances  some 
particular  selling  point. 

There  are  many  ways  in 
which  this  may  be  done,  as  the  vari- 
ous illustrations  on  these  pages  are 
intended  to  show.  Note  the  Colgate 
photograph  for  a  moment.  Two 
feminine  hands  hold  aloft  a  bottle  of 
perfume  against  a  background  of 
soft    darkness.     Light    strikes    the 
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"...All  from  One  Package  of  Knox  Gelatine" 


The  versatility  of  Knox  Sparkling  Gelatine  is  the  Interrupting 
Idea  which  differentiates  it  from  the  ready-flavored  kind.  Real- 
istic illustrations  of  desserts,  salads  and  candies — all  four  being 
made  from  a  single  package  of  Knox  Sparkling  Gelatine — attract  the 
reader  to  copy  which  sells  the  uses  and  economy  of  the  product. 
Recipes  of  the  dishes  illustrated  serve  as  a  clincher.  This  adver- 
tising is  prepared  for  the  Charles  B.  Knox  Gelatine  Co.,  by  the 
Federal  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  6  East  39th  Street,  New  York. 
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hands  and  one  side  of  the  bottle, 
while  the  other  side  merges  into  the 
background.  A  faint  triangle  of 
light  pierces  the  shadow  at  the  left 
center  of  the  composition,  and 
against  this  falls  the  indeterminate 
shadow  of  the  container,  so  vague  as 
to  be  the  mere  wisp  of  an  impres- 
sion. No  figures  in  the  picture,  no 
movement;  nothing  to  distract  the 
eye  from  the  product  advertised, 
save  the  hands  which  lose  them- 
selves in  shadow  on  every  side. 
Graceful  hands;  they  carry  out  the 
graceful  lines  of  the  container  that 
they  hold.  The  odor  of  a  perfume 
cannot  be  literally  embodied  in  white 
space  and  crude  printer's  ink,  but 
somehow,  inexplicably,  the  hint  of  a 
subtle  scent  seems  faintly  to  per- 
meate that  atmosphere  of  shadows. 
Pompeian  obtains  a  somewhat 
similar  effect  in  their  photograph. 
Here  again  the  background  is  soft 
and  shadowy,  but  relieved  in  this 
case  by  the  glow  which  emanates  ( 
from  behind  the  small  dark  Buddah 
in  the  foreground.  Slender  branches 
with  indeterminate  clusters  of  white 
blossoms  blend  into  the  soft  focus  to 
support  the  illusion  of  unreality.  In 
the  foreground,  its  whiteness  stand- 
ing out  in  clear  focus,  stands  the 
Pompeian  jar.  You  can  read  the 
name  printed  on  the  label,  so  clearly 
does  the  jar  stand  out,  and  yet  it  is 
not  so  conspicuous  as  to  mar  the 
effect  of  the  whole.  Very  delicate 
judgment  drew  the  line  here. 

Minute  Tapioca  resorts  to  a  more 
conventional  type  of  still  life  to  put 
over  their  sales  message.  Conven- 
tional? Perhaps  so,  by  comparison, 
but  the  effect  obtained  is  eminently 
successful.  Here  is  the  corner  of  a 
table,  covered  with  a  dainty  tea 
cloth.    The  focus  is  sharp  this  time; 


so  sharp  that  in  the  foreground  it 
is  possible  to  make  out  the  weave  of 
the  linen,  and  yet  not  so  sharp  as 
to  intrude  harshly  upon  the  ob- 
server's sensibilities.  The  shadows 
are  clearly  defined  as  though  an 
afternoon  sun  were  pouring  through 
a  nearby  window.  The  naked  eye 
may  discern  each  globule  of  the 
tapioca  itself  in  the  fragile  crystal 
dishes,  yet  the  whole  effect  is  one  of 
delicacy.  Every  trace  of  severity 
has  been  eliminated  to  gain  this 
effect.  No  Emily  Post  set  this  table. 
It  is  for  the  children's  supper,  and 
its  informal  daintiness  brings  out 
to  the  fullest  extent  the  daintiness  of 
the  product  which  is  being  adver- 
tised. 

RAYMOND  FUGUET  advertises 
cut  glass  with  remarkable  effec- 
tiveness without  departing  very  far 
from  the  conventional.  Simply  two 
glass  plates,  one  large,  one  smaller, 
standing  on  edge  against  a  back- 
ground of  gray.  There  is  sharp 
contrast  in  the  black  of  the  fore- 
ground and  the  silhouette  of  the  vase 
and  flowers  at  the  left.  The  whole 
is  simple;  extraordinarily  simple. 
And  therein  lies  its  charm.  As  for 
the  glass  itself,  every  detail  of  the 
workmanship  is  brought  out  with  en- 
hancing clearness.  It  is  delicate,  this 
workmanship;  often  it  nearly  loses 
itself  in  the  transparency  of  its 
medium.  Yet  the  camera  touches  it 
all  and  brings  it  to  the  fore.  Before 
the  searching  lens,  what  might  have 
been  mere  glassware  assumes  a  dis- 
tinctive character  of  its  own  which 
at  once  lifts  it  from  the  ruck. 

Again  conventional  and  simple,  yet 
extremely  effective,  is  the  illustra- 
tion for  Wood  &  Hyde,  top  of  page 
at  right.  Simply,  the  product  is  shown 


against  a  sublimated  background.  It 
was  not  so  many  years  ago  that  de- 
capitated ladies  were  taboo  in  the 
advertising  of  such  a  product  as  this. 
Instead  of  showing  simply  gloves, 
the  advertiser  would  have  treated  us 
to  a  well-groomed  female,  quite  im- 
peccable from  head  to  toe.  Gloves 
would  have  been  upon  her  hands 
and,  without  the  slightest  doubt,  the 
fatuous  advertising  smile  upon  her 
lips.  It  would  have  been  an  open 
question  which  was  the  most  imme- 
diately apparent  to  the  observer. 
Here  we  have  gloves  and  nothing  but 
gloves.  A  gray  handbag  reposes  un- 
der the  gloves  and  merges  gradually 
into  a  background  of  fur  piece  and 
dress.  There  is  no  overlooking  the 
advertised  article,  for  only  the  most 
attentive  observation  will  disclose 
the  other  details.  The  gloves  stand 
out  and  must  speak  for  themselves. 
That  they  do  speak  for  themselves, 
that  they  immediately  carry  to  the 
observer  a  thorough  and  convincing 
sales  message,  is  the  reason  that  they 
are  being  reproduced  in  connection 
with  this  article. 

This  is  but  one  of  a  great  many 
phases  of  present-day  advertising 
photography  which  might  be  dwelt 
upon.  More  and  more  advertisers 
are  coming  to  realize  the  possibilities 
of  this  medium  of  artistic  expres- 
sion. The  camera  is  no  longer  to  be 
considered  a  simple  instrument  for 
reproducing  in  slavish  detail  a  liter- 
al likeness  of  its  subject.  Rather,  it 
is  a  flexible  weapon  which  may  con- 
vey impressions  and  characteristics 
with  an  aptness  fully  equal  to  that 
of  the  painter's  brush.  As  the  ar- 
tists of  the  lens  continue  to  develop 
their  sphere  of  activity,  an  increas- 
ing number  of  advertisers  will  find 
therein  a  potent  source  of  selling  aid. 
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Will  Mr.  Ralph  Starr  Butler,  Advertising  Manager  of  Iglehart  Brothers,  Inc.  Division,  Postum 

Cereal  Co.,  please  read  this  page. 

JVe  Bake  All  Our  Cakes,  Mr.  Butler: 

The  answer  was  about  what  you'd  expect,  considering  the  kind  ol  farm  homes 
that  Comfort  reaches.  According  to  our  survey  99.4  per  cent  ol  Comfort 
subscribers  bake  their  own  cakes.    That  is  not  surprising  when  you  remem- 


ber that  78  per  cent  of  Comfort's  subscribers  own  farms  averaging' 1  98  acres. 

But  here's  the  rub — or,  rather  the  opportunity.  Of  the  99.4  per  cent 
who  bake  their  own  cakes,  only  16.84  Per  cent  use  Swansdown  or  other 
special  cake  flours.  We  don't  know  how  nearly  this  16.84  figure  lines  up 
with  the  country  as  a  whole,  but  we  do  think  the  opportunity  is  an  un- 
usual one  in  that  we  are  certai?i  that  the  woman  in  practically  every  Com- 
fort home  does  bake  her  d\pn  cakes. 

We  know  a  lot  of  things  about  our  million  subscribers  that  we  will  be 
glad  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Butler  or,  lor  that  matter,  we  will  be  glad  to  tell  them 
to  anyone  else  who  is  interested  in  selling  good  things  to  eat,  wear  or  use. 

COMFORT THE  KEY   TO  HAPPINESS  AND  SUCCESS   IN  OVER   A   MILLION    FARM   HOMES — AUGUSTA,    ME. 

NEW  YORK,     15   EAST    40th    STREET     •     ■     CHICAGO,     1635    MARQUETTE    BUILDING 

LAST    FORMS  CLOSE  28th  OF  SECOND   MONTH    PRECEDING    DATE  OF  ISSUE 
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What  Kind  of   Dealer  Help 
Really  Helps  the  Small  Store? 

By  William  Nelson  Taft 


IF  you  say  "dealer  help"  to  the 
average  advertising  man,  he  usu- 
ally thinks  of  a  little  booklet  or 
a  lithographed  window  card,  a  coun- 
ter display  or  something  that  can 
be  used  as  an  envelope  stuffer. 
These  are  the  things  which  are  sup- 
posed to  "help"  the  dealer.  To 
"help"  him  do  what?  To  sell  more 
of  that  particular  manufacturer's 
products,  of  course. 

The  reason  that  the  advertising 
man  defines  "dealer  help"  in  this 
way  is  because,  whenever  anyone 
says  "retail  outlet"  to  him,  he  vis- 
ualizes a  little  store.  He  thinks  of 
a  none-too-well  educated  "dealer"  or 
"retailer"  or  "store-keeper" — a  man 
who  keeps  his  store  because  his 
store  does  not  keep  him — a  man  to 
be  talked  down  to — a  man  to  be 
kidded  along — a  man  of  little  im- 
portance, except  when  his  individual 
value  is  multiplied  by  the  thousands 
of  stores  which  he  is  supposed  to 
represent. 

The  kind  of  "dealer  help"  designed 
for  a  man  of  this  type — and  the  kind 
of  dealer  help  thinking  which  places 
this  man  in  the  foreground,  thus 
obscuring  the  rest  of  the  market — 
eliminates  from  consideration  the 
"dealers"  who,  in  many  lines,  are 
selling  70  to  85  per  cent  of  all  the 
merchandise  sold  at  retail  in  the 
United  States  today. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  feel 
we  shall  make  better  progress  and 
reach  more  valuable  conclusions  if 
we  start  out  with  two  or  three  clear- 
cut  definitions. 

In  the  first  place,  we  should  dis- 
card the  conception  of  "dealer  help" 
which  confines  work  of  this  kind 
solely  to  the  preparation  and  distri- 
bution of  circulars  and  show-cards 
and  should  emphasize  the  H-E-L-P 
point  of  view. 

Secondly,  we  should  place  the 
"dealer"  under  the  microscope  in 
order  to  find  out  just  what  and 
where  he  is.  If  this  is  done,  it  will 
be  discovered  that  there  are  two  en- 
tirely  separate   and   distinct  classes 


of  dealers  which  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  anyone  who  ap- 
proaches the  problem  of  "helping" 
them. 

The  line  of  demarcation  between 
these  two  varies  somewhat  with  dif- 
ferent types  of  retail  business.  More 
than  95  per  cent  of  all  the  grocers 
of  the  United  States  and  almost  as 
high  a  percentage  of  druggists  will 
be  found  on  one  side.  All  the  de- 
partment stores  and  a  substantial 
pei'centage  of  men's  and  women's 
wear  stores  lie  on  the  other. 

Possibly  the  clearest  way  of  de- 
fining this  line  is  to  call  it  "the  line 
of  departmentalization" — a  long 
word,  and  justly  so,  since  it  points 
out  the  far-reaching  differences  in 
the  stores  it  separates.  The  moment 
a  store  becomes  departmentalized  it 
moves  out  of  the  lower  class,  because, 
by  this  action,  it  splits  its  internal 
mechanism  into  a  number  of  sepa- 
rate, yet  closely  allied  units,  which 
function  as  a  whole. 

All  of  these  stores  are  "dealers." 
Their  functions  are,  however,  differ- 
ent, and  the  small  store  is,  in  reality, 
simply  a  distributor. 

THIS  "distributor-dealer"  has  lit- 
tle initiative  and  little  oppor- 
tunity for  initiative  because  the 
limits  of  his  business  are  geograph- 
ical and  his  trading  radius  very 
small.  His  only  way  to  expand  is  to 
establish  other  stores  and,  when  he 
does  this,  he  becomes  an  embryo 
chain  and  automatically  steps  out  of 
the  purely  "distributor"  class. 

This  type  of  dealer  is  not,  how- 
ever, so  ignorant  as  some  of  us  be- 
lieve— which  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  so  much  of  the  so-called  "help" 
designed  for  him  goes  to  waste.  He 
is  smart  enough  to  see  that  many 
propositions  labelled  "dealer  helps" 
are  really  "manufacturers'  helps," 
and  because  of  this  he  allows  the 
material  to  accumulate  in  his  cellar 
until  the  pile  reaches  a  size  sufficient 
to  warrant  a  visit  from  the  junk 
man. 

Not  so  long  ago,  just  as  one  ex- 
ample, the  heads  of  six  of  the  largest 


companies  manufacturing  electrical 
goods  got  together  and  figured  out 
how  much  they  had  spent  on  dealer 
helps  during  the  past  year.  To  their 
amazement,  they  found  that  the  total 
was  in  excess  of  $1,500,000.  "And," 
as  one  of  the  officials  declared,  "the 
tragedy  of  it  is  that  fully  75  per 
cent  of  this  amount  was  wasted,  for 
not  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  stores 
used  the  material  we  sent  them." 

BUT,  before  placing  the  blame  for 
the  wasted  money  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  retailers — as  the  manu- 
facturers did  in  this  instance — it 
might  be  well  to  take  a  look  at  some 
of  the  "dealer  helps"  for  which  this 
money  was  expended.  Many  of  them 
were  elaborate  set-pieces  in  which 
"Tongue  A  is  to  be  bent  over  at  an 
angle  of  sixty  degrees  and  inserted 
into  Slot  M,  at  the  same  time  put- 
ting the  right-hand  flap  into  the 
opening  marked  X  on  the  easel" — 
puzzles  which  might  be  entertaining 
enough  if  one  had  a  whole  day  to 
devote  to  them,  but  which  eat  up 
entirely  too  much  time  in  an  efficient- 
ly operated  store. 

Also  included  in  the  wasted  75  per 
cent  were  thousands  of  circulars, 
leaflets  and  envelope  stuffers  of  vari- 
ous kinds ;  newspaper  electrodes 
with  1  per  cent  of  the  space  allotted 
to  the  name  of  the  store  and  the  re- 
maining 99  per  cent  devoted  to  the 
manufacturer's  advertising;  window 
display  material  of  such  size  that, 
once  it  was  placed  in  the  windows, 
nothing  else  could  be  shown  in  the 
same  space,  and  similar  matter  sup- 
plied under  the  "Let  us  help  you" 
plea  which,  when  translated,  too- 
often  reads :  "Let  us  help  you  to 
help  us." 

Nevertheless,  there  are  many 
types  of  genuine  dealer  helps  that 
the  "distributor  dealer"  will  accept 
and  use,  but  in  order  to  discover 
these,  we  must  have  a  clear-cut  pic- 
ture of  the  "distributor-store." 

"Helps"  of  this  kind  should  be  de- 
signed for  the  grocer,  the  druggist 
or  the  hardware  store,  the  small 
shoe,  men's  clothing,  jewelry,  furni- 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  82  f 
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They're  broadcasting 
business  for  YOU  here 


Make  the  acquaintance  of  Henry  Stabler 
of  Illinois,  one  of  the  815,000  Midwest 
farmers    who    read    Capper's    Farmer — 
prospects  for  your  client's 
products. 

One  morning  last  Decem- 
ber Stabler,  listening  to 
the  radio  market  report, 
learned  of  a  record  run  on 
hops  in  Chicago  and  a 
resulting  price  drop.  He 
stopped  his  shipment  of 
hops,  just  starting  on  their 
way — held  them  a  week 
and  then  sold  at  an  ad- 
vanced price.  The  radio 
market  report  saved  Stab- 
ler $17  5  on  th  at  deal  alone. 
His  experience  is  just  one 
of  the  dramatic  cases  cited  in  Capper's 
Farmer  this  month — showing  how  radio, 
with  its  weather  forecast  and  price  quo- 
tations, is  revolutionizing  farmers' 
methods  and  increasing  their  profits. 
Today  only  about  20%  of  the  farmers 
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Capper's    Forme: 
38.8%    of   the    farmers    of  the 
United  States,  vet  thev  produce 
54.5  %  of  the  com 
59.6%  of  the  wheat 
48.0%  of  the  cotton 
and  possess 

57.7%  of  the  value  of 

the  livestock 
62.1%ofthevalueof 
farm  lands 
Think  what  radio  market  reports 
and   weather  forecasts- mean  in 
this  territory. 

As  for  rural  buying  pou'rr,  this 
income  is  almost  equal  to  that  of 
the    rest  of    the   United    States 


own  radio  sets — a  low  figure.  But  some 
8 1 5,000  farmers  are  reading  these  stories 
in  Capper's  Farmer — shrewd  men,  quick 
to  see  what  radio  might 
accomplish  in  their  busi- 
ness. Prosperous,  too.  ^-. 
Thousands  will  decide  to 
buy  a  radio  at  once — the 
better  sets,too.  And  they'll 
hook  right  up  with  certain 
advertisers  in  Capper's 
Farmer  —  Atwater  Kent 
Manufacturing  Company, 
Crosley  Radio  Corpora- 
tion, Charles  Freshman 
Co.,  Inc.,  Radio  Corpora- 
tion of  America,  National 
Carbon  Company  and 
Burgess  Battery  Company. 
Capper's  Farmer  is  the  Midwest  farmers' 
trade  paper.  Their  Advertising  and  Sell- 
ing Fortnightly.  They  read  and  follow  it 
because  it's  written  for  farmers  by  prac- 
tical farmers. 

Every  issue  of  Capper's  Farmer  broadcasts 
ideas  about  all  kinds  of  goods  for  farm 
and  household. 

Aren't  you  going  to  tune  in  on  the  pro- 
gram? 


M.  L.  Crowther 

Advertising  Manager 


Territory 


apperts  firmer 


815,000  Circulation 


Published  at  Topeka,  Kansas,  by  Arthur  Capper 
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The  8pt.  Page 

O0  ioikiM 


MY  mail  this  wesk  is  positively 
cluttered  with  manifold  copies 
of  the  texts  of  the  first  telephone 
conversations  between  New  York  and 
London  advertising  interests,  and  pho- 
tographs of  some  of  the  parties  con- 
versing. I  am  powerfully  interested  in 
the  fact  that  some  of  our  advertising 
men  talked  with  some  of  England's  ad- 
vertising men  on  Jan.  7,  but  strangely 
uninterested  in  just  what  they  said  or 
how  they  looked  when  they  were  say- 
ing it.  Nor  am  I  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  first  advertisement  that 
was  telephoned  across  the  ocean,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  have 
before  me  on  my  desk  two  "first"  ad- 
vertisements. 

Personally,  I  rather  dislike  to  get 
close  enough  to  an  event  of  such  his- 
toric significance  to  listen  in.  It  is  ever 
so  much  more  thrilling  to  stand  off  and 
look  at  Jan.  7  as  a  significant  date  in 
the  progress  of  communication  between 
nations.  I  believe  this  telephone  com- 
munication is  going  to  mean  much  to 
business,  as  soon  as  the  publicity  phase 
is  past  and  our  self-consciousness  about 
it  has  worn  off.  And  I  think  it  is  go- 
ing to  have  a  far  reaching  effect  in  in- 
ternationalizing advertising  and  mar- 
keting. I  look  forward  with  a  sense 
of  adventure  to  the  first  time  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  telephone  London — 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  business. 

—8-pt.— 

And  speaking  of  London,  I  have  a 
pet  hobby  which  I  am  going  to  indulge 
when  I  have  the  means — and  it 
wouldn't  cost  a  fortune.  I  am  going 
to  have  a  personal  London  office.  Not 
desk  room,  mind  you,  but  a  real  office. 
Just  for  the  satisfaction  of  it. 

I  have  the  general  location  settled 
on.  In  fact,  I  have  seen  the  bottom  of 
the  stairs  that  lead  up  to  my  office. 
You  go  down  the  Strand 
several  blocks  past  the  Cecil, 
and  when  you  come  to  a  cer- 
tain little  alley  you  turn  in, 
and  there  on  your  right  is 
a  funny  little  hole  in  the  wall 
with  a  stairway  leading  up 
— twisting  up  would  perhaps 
better  express  it — to  some 
place  or  other  where  there 
must  be  a  room  just  such  as 
I  want  for  my  office. 

The  room  will  be  small. 
In  it  I  shall  have  a  rather 
battered  refectory  table,  and 
drawn  up  to  it  an  oaken 
arm  chair,  whittled  as  to 
arms  and  worn  as  to   rungs. 


and  a  like  chair  for  any  chance 
caller  (only  one  at  a  time).  On  the 
table  there  will  be  placed  every  morn- 
ing by  a  charwoman  (whose  services  I 
shall  engage  for  a  few  pounds  a  year 
to  keep  the  place  clean)  a  copy  of  The 
Times,  in  case  I  should  happen  to  drop 
in  that  morning  from  America.  And 
each  fortnight  a  copy  of  Advertising 
&  Selling  will  be  left  at  the  door  by 
the  postman,  to  be  taken  in  the  next 
morning  by  my  charwoman,  and  placed 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  table  from 
The  Times. 

And  waiting  expectantly  to  be 
opened,  right  beside  the  old  brass  pa- 
per knife  on  my  table,  will  be  a  few 
letters — even  if  I  have  to  write  them 
to  myself.  But  I  sha'n't  have  to,  I'm 
sure,  for  I  believe  I  have  enough 
friends  who  would  like  the  spirit  of  my 
London  office  to  write  me  occasionally, 
even  when  I  am  not  there.  Let  me  see, 
I  think  I  could  count  on  Tom  Dreier, 
and  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins  and  Corinne 
Wells,  and  surely  P.  K.  (he'd  prob- 
ably have  a  letter  there  begging  me  to 
get  in  my  8-Pt.  copy  earlier  this  week ! )  ; 
and  Rytt,  of  Sumter,  South  Carolina; 
and  John  Allen  Murphy;  and  perhaps  a 
letter  from  A.  W.  Shaw;  oh,  yes,  and  a 
longhand  letter  from  Charles  R.  Flint. 
Even  some  of  my  London  friends — Sin- 
clair Wood  certainly — will  drop  me  a 
line   occasionally. 

.  .  .  Oh,  it  will  be  fun,  some  morning, 
to  skip  up  the  old  stone  steps  and  put 
the  clumsy  big  key  in  the  rusty  old 
lock  and  enter  and  sit  down  and  open 
my  mail  in  my  London  office  and  then 
lean  back  and  read  the  morning  Times! 

And    then — write    a    batch    of    8-Pt. 
copy  to  get  off  on  the  next  steamer! 
—8-pt.— 

It  takes  considerable  of  a  piece  of 
copy  to  make  New  York  advertising 
men   sit  up   and   talk   about   it,   and   it 


takes  almost  an  advertising  earthquake 
to  shake  up  the  automobile  fraternity 
during  New  York  show  week. 

But  Lennen  &  Mitchell,  Inc.,  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  both  right  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  week  with  a  full  page  news- 
paper advertisement  "Announcing  the 
Lennen  &  Mitchell  Six." 

The  picture,  which  occupied  almost 
half  of  the  page,  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  car,  a  thoroughly  hypotheti- 
cal six,  which  Lennen  &  Mitchell  hope 
some  manufacturer  will  make  for  them 
to  advertise.  Meanwhile  they  admit 
that  they  would  not  be  averse  to  adver- 
tising some  actual  six — or  four  or 
eight,  I  take  it — if  any  motor  car  manu- 
facturer can  be  weaned  from  Detroit, 
advertisingly  speaking. 

—8-pt.— 

Another  outstanding  feature  of  auto- 
mobile show  week  was  the  booklet, 
"The  New  York  I  Know,"  by  Karl  K. 
Kitchen,  pi'esented  to  attending  auto- 
mobile men  by  the  Spicer  Manufactur- 
ing Corporation,  makers  of  universal 
joints,  etc.  K.  K.  K.  certainly  knows 
his  New  York,  and  according  to  fig- 
ures supplied  by  the  Lillibridge  agency, 
which  produced  the  book  for  this  client, 
he  shared  his  knowledge  with  some  five 
thousand  enthusiastic  attenders  of  the 
show,  who  wanted  to  know  how  to  go 
about  having  a  good  time  in  New 
York,  and  where  to  park  their  wives 
while  they  picked  padlocks ! 

— 8-pt— 
Whoever  edits  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company's  News  Letter 
shares  Bernard  Shaw's  idea 
of  enjoyment,  for  in  the  cur- 
rent issue  appears  this  para- 
graph from  the  preface  to 
"Man  and  Superman": 

"This  is  the  true  joy  in  life : 
the  being  used  for  a  purpose 
recognized  by  yourself  as  a 
mighty  one  ;  the  being  thorough- 
ly worn  out  before  you  are 
thrown  on  the  scrap  heap :  the 
being  a  force  of  nature,  instead 
of  a  feverish,  selfish  little  clod 
of  ailments  and  grievances,  com- 
plaining that  the  world  will  not 
devote  itself  to  making  you 
happy." 

I'll  join  G.  B.  S.  and  the 
editor  of  the  News  Letter 
and  make  it  a  threesome. 
Anv  more  candidates? 
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MILWAUKEE  — FIRST     CITY    IN    DIVERSITY    OF    INDUSTRIES! 


More  National  / 
Advertising  / 
inTwoYcsts  I 


A  Record  Year! 

9  Q 

The  Milwaukee  Journal,  during 
1926,  broke  every  previous  adver- 
tising and  circulation  record  in  its 
history. 

In  total  annual  volume  of  paid  ad- 
vertising The  Journal  printed 
18,950,379  lines,  exceeding  by 
596,066  lines  the  high  record  for 
Milwaukee  newspapers  made  by 
The  Journal  in  1923. 

In  net  paid  circulation  The  Journal 
reached  a.  new  high  peak  in 
December,  1926,  with  an  average 
of  153,598  copies  daily  and 
168,850  copies  Sunday. 

No  other  paper  is  needed  to  thor- 
oughly cover  and  sell  the  Milwau- 
kee-Wisconsin market. 


XTATIONAL  ADVERTISERS  are  realizing 
■*-  ^  that  one  of  their  best  sales  territories  is  the 
Milwaukee-Wisconsin  market,  first  in  diversity 
of  industry  and  first  in  value  of  dairy  products. 
Each  year  sees  the  influx  of  more  national  adver- 
tisers in  all  lines  of  business,  and  each  year  The 
Milwaukee  Journal  becomes  a  more  productive 
and  economical  sales  force  in  this  rich  market. 

In  two  years  the  volume  of  paid  national  adver- 
tising in  The  Milwaukee  Journal  has  increased 
47%— from  3,330,668  lines  in  1924  to  4,897,542 
lines  in  1926,  the  biggest  year  in  Journal  history. 

Sell  This  Market  in  1927! 

During  1927  all  indications  point  to  a  continuance  of  the 
high  level  of  buying  power  in  the  Milwaukee-Wisconsin  mar- 
ket. No  matter  what  you  sell,  you  can  sell  a  maximum  vol- 
ume here  at  the  lowest  possible  advertising  cost  per  sale 
through  The  Milwaukee  Journal  alone.  Build  business  here 
through  the  paper  that  reaches,  more  than  A  out  of  every  5 
Milwaukee  families,  and  goes  into  the  better  class  homes 
throughout  every  Wisconsin  community. 


THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 

FIRwST        BY        MERUIT 


WISCONSIN— FIRST    STATE     IN     VALUE     OF    DAIRY    PRODUCTS! 
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What  Is  Wrong  with  My  Advertising? 


they  will  take  the  guest  to  the  worst 
seat  in  the  place,  unless  he  makes  a 
monetary  overture  for  a  better  loca- 
tion. It  is  easy  to  appreciate  that  when 
a  guest  asks  for  special  service  the 
head  waiter  should  be  tipped,  but  no 
one  has  ever  been  able  to  explain  why 
this  functionary  should  receive  a  tip 
when  the  dining  room  is  nearly  empty 
and  hundreds  of  good,  unreserved 
tables  are  available. 

The  doormen  of  this  hotel  also  fail 
to  support  its  advertising.  Should  a 
guest,  coming  out  of  the  hotel,  happen 
to  hail  a  taxi  other  than  one  of  the 
doorman's  selection,  the  unfortunate 
chauffeur  so  hailed  is  usually  given  a 
piece  of  the  doorman's  uncultured 
mind.  This  makes  a  delightful  impres- 
sion on  the  departing  guest.  The  avari- 
cious doormen  that  this  and  many  other 
hotels  employ,  drive  away  many  of  the 
guests. 

The  flaws  in  the  service  of  that  hotel, 
which  I  have  mentioned,  are  trifling 
things.  Probably  the  average  guest 
does  not  even  notice  them.  However, 
in  the  course  of  a  year  hundreds  of 
guests  do  notice  these  little  impropri- 
eties and  are  so  annoyed  by  them  that 
they  transfer  their  patronage  else- 
where. 

JUST  as  a  little  leak  will  sink  a  ship, 
so  little  mistakes  in  management  will 
break  a  business.  The  big  mistakes  are 
so  obvious  that  they  are  seen  and  usu- 
ally corrected  in  time.  But  the  trifling 
blunders  are  likely  to  go  unnoticed 
until  they  have  wrought  so  much  dam- 
age that  it  is  impossible  to  undo  it. 

Every  blunder  of  which  the  manage- 
ment of  a  business  is  guilty  detracts 
that  much  from  the  effectiveness  of  its 
advertising.  The  advertising  is  not  to 
blame,  but  unfortunately  it  must  suf- 
fer in  consequence  of  bad  management. 

A  common  situation  is  one  in  which 
the  advertising  is  not  tied  close  enough 
to  the  business.  The  advertising,  in 
itself,  is  all  right;  but  it  is  run  as 
though  it  were  a  separate  business. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  details  of  one 
company  where  this  was  the  cause  of 
the  trouble.  The  company  is  one  of  the 
oldest  advertisers  in  America.  Its  ad- 
vertisements have  long  been  noted  for 
their  beauty  and  high  character.  The 
president  complained,  however,  that  he 
had  never  been  able  to  trace  many  sales 
to  his  advertising.  The  business  had 
been  showing  consistent  increases,  but 
it  was  hard  to  attribute  these  in- 
creases directly  to  the  advertising. 

This  company  had  been  selling  its 
product  entirely  through  its  own  chain 
of  stores.  These  stores  are  located  in 
a  half  a  dozen  cities  in  the  East.  This 
made  it  clear  that  the  cause  of  the 
trouble  was  that  the  average  reader 
of  the  company's  advertising  was  un- 
able to  buy  its  products  conveniently. 
To  be  sure,  all  of  the  advertisements 
contained  a  mail-order  offer.  But  this 
offer  was  couched  in  such  conservative 
language  that  it  did  not  bring  in  many 
orders. 

Because  of  the  president's  criticism, 
two  changes   were   made   in   this   com- 


[CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE    20] 


pany's  methods.  Agencies  were  estab- 
lished in  most  of  the  large  cities 
throughout  the  United  States.  A  high- 
class  store  in  each  place  was  induced  to 
stock  the  line  and  to  follow-up  all  in- 
quiries arising  in  that  locality.  Mail 
orders  are  now  filled  from  these  stocks, 
where  they  are  not  too  far  removed 
from  the  purchaser. 

The  other  change  had  to  do  with  the 
advertising.  The  mail-order  offer  was 
written  in  more  intensive  style.  The 
advertisements  retain  their  dignity  and 
fine  character,  but  readers  are  now  told 
in  unmistakable  language  how  they 
may  get  the  products,  if  they  do  not 
find  it  possible  to  visit  one  of  the  com- 
pany's  stores   or  agencies. 

Putting  this  additional  twist  in  the 
advertisements  has  enormously  in- 
creased the  direct  returns  from  the 
advertising.  In  fact,  the  whole  busi- 
ness has  taken  on  new  life  and  is  going- 
ahead  as  it  has  never  gone  before. 

And  yet,  no  serious  change  was  made 
in  the  advertising.  Aside  from  the 
fact  that  its  mail-order  offer  was  weak, 
the  advertising  of  this  organization 
was  above  criticism.  It  was  the  man- 
agement of  the  business  that  fell  down 
in  not  making  it  easier  for  prospective 
customers  to  buy. 

In  that  statement,  "not  making  it 
easier  for  prospective  customers  to 
buy,"  we  have  the  key  to  what  is  wrong 
with  many  advertising  campaigns.  The 
advertising,  itself,  is  effective.  It  is 
both  interesting  and  convincing,  but  it 
does  not  tell  the  reader  how  she  may 
buy  the  thing  advertised.  "Ask  your 
dealer,"  "At  all  good  hardware  stores 
and  department  stores,"  and  similar 
directions  are  not  sufficient,  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  seldom  true.  Not 
one  "good  hardware  store"  in  six  will 
have  the  article,  but  they  will  have  a 
competing  product  which  the  disgusted 
shopper  is  usually  glad  to  accept  as  a 
substitute. 

Not  long  ago  a  publisher  gave  me 
the  privilege  of  examining  his  adver- 
tising morgue.  I  there  read  the  obit- 
uaries of  about  a  dozen  so-called  adver- 
tising failures.  It  was  surprising  with 
what  unanimity  the  coroner's  verdict, 
in  accounting  for  these  failures,  read, 
"Inadequate  distribution  contributed  to 
the  collapse  of  this  campaign." 

Advertising,  be  it  ever  so  good,  can- 
not succeed  unless  people  are  able  to 
buy  the  thing  advertised.  This  is  fun- 
damental. Advertisers  are  not  fair  to 
their  advertising  when  they  expect  it 
to  sell  without  the  backing  of  distribu- 
tion. 

LACK  of  distribution  is  such  a  fre- 
quent cause  of  trouble  that  when  an 
advertiser  asks  what  is  wrong  with  his 
advertising,  it  is  nearly  always  a  safe 
bet  to  direct  the  conversation  toward 
the  subject  of  distribution.  Nine  times 
out  of  ten,  in  this  direction  will  be  dis- 
covered the  reason  for  the  advertiser's 
dissatisfaction.  When  the  "wide,  open 
spaces"  are  filled  in  on  the  distribution 
map,  the  advertiser  will  no  longer  have 
cause  to  complain  that  his  advertising 
is  not  pulling. 


Of  course,  we  all  know  that  advertis- 
ing can  be  used  to  get  distribution. 
But  it  will  not  get  it  alone,  without 
the  help  of  salesmen.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  often  expected  to  function  with- 
out assistance.  "If  advertising  is  pow- 
erful enough,  it  will  get  retailers  to 
stock  the  goods"  is  the  conclusion  of 
too  many  advertisers.  The  trouble  with 
that  conclusion  is  that  it  is  only  a  half 
truth.  Powerful  advertising  will  get  dis- 
tribution, but  not  unless  it  is  merchan- 
dised to  the  trade.  It  is  surprising  how 
large  a  percentage  of  retailers  will 
neglect  to  stock  articles,  even  those 
that  are  in  demand,  unless  a  salesman 
asks  them  to  buy.  They  are  sold  and 
ready  to  buy,  but  it  requires  a  sales- 
man to  push  them  over  the  line. 

I  KNOW  of  advertisers  who  have  been 
advertising  for  years,  and  who  today 
have  about  the  same  distribution  that 
they  had  when  they  started.  I  encoun- 
tered one  such  advertiser  who  was  on 
the  verge  of  quitting.  "It's  no  use," 
he  said.  "We  are  no  further  ahead  than 
we  were  ten  years  ago."  An  investi- 
gation disclosed  the  fact  that  this  ad- 
vertiser had  only  a  fourteen  per  cent 
distribution.  His  salesmen  were  calling 
on  the  same  dealers  year  after  year. 
They  rarely  tried  to  open  a  new  ac- 
count. They  seldom  mentioned  the  com- 
pany's advertising  to  the  trade.  The 
poor,  neglected  advertising  wasn't  get- 
ting even  a  Chinaman's  chance  to  show 
what  it  could  do. 

And  this  brings  us  to  another  cause 
of  dissatisfaction  among  advertisers: 
Their  salesmen  are  secretly  opposed  to 
the  advertising.  In  some  cases  they 
are  in  open  rebellion  against  it.  Be- 
lieve it  or  not,  in  this  enlightened  year 
of  advertising  history,  there  are  still 
thousands  of  salesmen  who  firmly  be- 
lieve that  if  their  companies  continue 
to  advertise,  eventually  it  will  do  them 
out  of  their  jobs,  they  think  that 
salesmen  and  advertising  are  in  com- 
petition. Holding  this  belief,  they  lose 
no  chance  to  "knock"  the  advertising. 

The  head  of  a  large  company  sus- 
pected that  this  explained  what  was 
wrong  with  his  advertising.  He  liked 
the  advertising.  It  was  strong  and  con- 
vincing. The  public  seemed  to  like  it, 
too,  as  was  proved  by  the  large  number 
of  inquiries  that  were  received.  But 
somehow  the  advertisements  did  not 
appear  to  be  having  much  of  an  effect 
on  sales. 

The  president  determined  to  take  a 
road  trip  to  find  out  why  his  adver- 
tising was  not  received  more  enthusi- 
astically in  the  trade.  In  calling  on 
dealers  he  represented  himself  as  a 
special  investigator,  sent  out  by  the 
company  to  discover  what  was  wrong 
with  its  advertising.  Merchant  after 
merchant  told  him  that  the  company's 
salesmen  advised  them  not  to  pay  any 
attention  to  the  advertising,  as  the 
"Old  Man  was  advertising  so  as  to 
reduce   his   excess   profits   tax." 

When  the  salesmen  were  later  con- 
fronted with  these  facts,  their  excuse 
was,  "We  didn't  want  the  advertising 
to   succeed,   as   it   would   show   that   it 
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This  is  the 

C^ntensiuc 
Buying  in 

Oklahoma 


afket~ 


The  pulse  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Market  is  clearly  indi- 
cated by  the  activities  in  Oklahoma  City  in  1926. 

Bank  deposits  in  Oklahoma  City  banks  increased 
$6,140,660.41  over  1925! 

Building  permits  topped  the  previous  high  mark  set  in 
1924,  by  over  $1,000,000! 

One  hundred  thirty-two  new  firms  moved  their  offices 
to  or  began  operations  in  Oklahoma  City  in  1926! 

Out  through  the  State  this  remarkable  showing  is  backed 
up  by  a  crop  valuation  which  is  27%  better  than  the 
national  average  for  1926 — an  oil  production  in  the 
Seminole-Earlsboro  field,  just  sixty  miles  from  Okla- 
homa City  and  a  part  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Market, 
that  is  sending  untold  wealth  into  this  already  prosperous 
center. 

This  is.  the  market  that  is  open  to  you  in  Oklahoma. 
Big  sales  opportunities  arc  here.  Talk  directly  to  the 
buyers  in  this  market — recognized  by  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  as  728,624  strong — through  the  Okla- 
homan  and  Times. 

Circulation  Daily,  144,000— Sunday,  88,000 

^Daily  Oklahoman 
Oklahoma  City  Times 


thoroughly  and  a/one^^CO 


New   York 


E.  KATZ  SPECIAl 
Chicago  Kansas   City 


eOMahomaCity Market 
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A  better  standing 
among  dealers 

WITHOUT  departing  from  conservative  policies,  without  entering 
upon  an  aggressive  campaign  to  get  more  dealers, your  problem  just 
at  this  time  may  be  to  strengthen  your  position  in  the  retail  field. 
What  is  required  may  be  an  effective  means  for  increasing  the 
interest  of  dealers  in  goods  already  on  their  shelves.  Or,  perhaps, 
additional  aid  is  needed  in  helping  dealers  to  apply  sound  merchan- 
dising methods  to  increase  the  turnover. 

But  vague,  general  plans  cannot  succeed.  They  must  be 
explicit,  clearly  defined,  specific.  They  must  be  in  accord 
with  the  sales  policy,  with  the  sales  objective.  They  must  be 
formulated  in  sympathy  with  the  dealer's  situation  as  he 
sees  it. 

The  very  fact  that  plans  for  dealer  improvement  must  be 
explicit,  clearly  defined,  indicates  that  advertising  in  their 
support  must  be  direct  advertising,  specifically  planned  to 
influence  a  certain  individual  in  a  given  way. 

To  a  discussion  of  this  problem,  we  will  gladly  bring,  at  your  re- 
quest, a  clear  understanding  of  dealer  buying  and  selling  habits, 
a  breadth  of  experience  and  a  specialized  knowledge. 

Evans  Winter-Hebb  inc.  Detroit 

822  Hancock  Avenue  West 


The  business  of  the  Evans  Winter  -  Hebb  organization  is  the  execution  of  direct  advertising  as  a  deEnite  me- 
dium for  the  preparation  and  production  of  which  it  has  within  itself  both  personnel  and  complete  facilities: 
Marketing  Analysis  •  Plan  ■  Copy  •  Art  ■  Engraving  •  Letterpress  and  Offset  Printing  •  Bind ■-,  '  •  Mailing 


could  get  business  that  we  couldn't 
get." 

It  would  seem  that  at  this  late  date 
it  should  be  unnecessary  to  advise  new 
advertisers  to  explain  to  their  sales- 
men the  whole  theory  and  purpose  of 
advertising  at  the  very  outset  of  their 
campaigns.  But,  apparently,  there  are 
advertisers  who  still  need  this  advice. 

Another  piece  of  carelessness,  for 
which  advertising  is  frequently  blamed, 
is  that  many  advertisers  fail  to  answer 
their  inquiries  immediately.  Most  ad- 
vertisers are  too  negligent  in  this  re- 
spect. A  man  who  was  thinking  of 
building  a  house  wrote  to  a  number 
of  advertisers  of  building  material.  It 
took  these  advertisers  all  the  way  from 
five  to  thirty-three  days  to  answer. 

THESE  manufacturers  are  imposing 
a  terrible  handicap  on  their  adver- 
tising. The  copy  interested  the  pros- 
pective buyer  enough  to  cause  him  to 
write  for  more  information.  Instead  of 
expressing  appreciation  for  his  in- 
terest, the  advertisers  insulted  him  by 
showing  that  they  did  not  regard  his 
inquiry  as  important  enough  to  answer 
at  once. 

When  will  advertisers  learn  that  a 
prospect's  enthusiasm  begins  to  cool 
shortly  after  he  has  finished  reading 
their  message  ?  The  copy  may  have 
worked  the  reader  up  to  the  white-heat 
of  eagerness.  He  may  have  sat  down 
and  written  for  a  catalog,  a  booklet,  or 
whatever  the  advertiser  offered.  But 
the  next  day  his  enthusiasm  starts  to 
wane.  By  the  following  week,  the 
white  in  the  heat  of  his  zeal  has  disap- 
peared. Even  the  red  is  losing  its  bril- 
liancy. In  a  month,  he  may  have  en- 
tirely forgotten  the  advertisement. 

So  advertisers  who  delay  in  follow- 
ing-up inquiries  run  the  risk  of  get- 
ting their  literature  to  the  prospect 
after  his  interest  has  subsided.  If  the 
matter  he  asked  for  had  been  sent  im- 
mediately, the  chances  are  that  a  sale 
would   have   been   made. 

I  often  encounter  advertisers  who 
complain  that  advertising  appeals  only 
to  curiosity  seekers  who  have  no  in- 
tention of  buying.  A  certain  manu- 
facturer who  held  this  view  had  changed 
agencies  two  or  three  times,  hoping 
he  would  find  one,  as  he  expressed  it, 
"who  could  write  copy  that  would  pull 
genuine  inquiries."  His  latest  agency, 
having  had  experience  with  advertisers 
of  this  turn  of  mind,  insisted  on  mak- 
ing a  careful  study  of  the  follow-up 
system.  He  soon  learned  that  the  ad- 
vertiser was  always  so  far  behind  in 
answering  his  inquiries  that  it  was 
always  ten  days  or  two  weeks  before 
his  prospective  customers  heard  from 
him.  In  the  light  of  this  discovery  a 
rule  was  made  that  all  inquiries  must 
be  answered  on  the  day  they  were 
received,  even  though  it  were  neces- 
sary to  put  on  a  night  force.  The  com- 
pany has  been  following  this  new 
schedule  for  several  months,  and  the 
results  have  been  so  satisfactory  that 
the  president  has  stopped  complaining 
about  his  inquiries  coming  from  curi- 
osity seekers. 

A  number  of  advertisers  have  re- 
solved that  the  purpose  of  advertising 
is  to  sell  goods,  and  not  to  develop  a 
lot  of  correspondence.  For  this  reason 
they  do  not  seek  inquiries  at  all.  To 
avoid  receiving  them  they  leave  their 
name  and  address  out  of  their  adver- 
tisements. 

This  is  an  unfortunate  tendency.    It 
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affect  the  payroll  less  than  the  salary 
list.  In  the  good  old  days,  when  only 
lawyers,  teachers,  doctors,  could  af-  , 
ford  luxuries,  wages  had  to  be  lowJ 
enough  to  keep  prices  within  the  range] 
of  the  limited  professional  income.  To- 
day, when  the  wage-earner  is  his  em- 
ployer's best  customer,  costs  must  be 
cut  without  too  much  affecting  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  payroll. 


From  an  article  bv  Kenneth  M.   Goode 
Advertising   &   Selling. 


Who  Are  Your  Customers? 


Mr.  Goode  also  says,  "We  live  more  than  prosperously. 
The  whole  nation  lives  prodigally." 

Reflecting  this  prosperity,  thousands  of  readers  send  cou- 
pons with  dimes  and  quarters  to  SMART  SET  advertisers. 
Mass  production  results  in  mass  selling. 

Young  people,  with  natural  impatience,  want  to  begin 
where  their  parents  left  off.  As  a  result,  SMART  SET  with 
its  half-million  youthful,  acquisitive,  unprejudiced  readers,  pro- 
duces sales  at  the  lowest  cost  for  a  growing  number  of  adver- 
tisers. 

If  you  are  searching  for  wider  markets,  thousands  of  new 
customers,  you  will  find  SMART  SET'S  readers  responsive. 
They're  today's  buyers — buyers  for  the  next  40  years. 


MMm 


R.  E.  BERLIN,  Business  Manager 

119  West  40th  St.,  New  York 

Chicago  Office,  360  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
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Planned 
Advertising 


Big  Business 
Consults 
a  Doctor 

The  President  of  a  big  busi- 
ness decided  to  have  a  good 
Doctor  look  him  over.  Not  be- 
cause he  felt  sick.  It  was  really 
an  evidence  of  strength  and  an 
intention  to  continue  well. 

The  examination  was  long 
and  thorough.  The  Doctor 
presented  his  bill  and  the  Presi- 
dent paid  it,  well  satisfied. 

"Planned  Advertising"  does 
the  same  thing  for  a  business. 
Almost  the  first  customer  who 
came  to  us,  used  "doctor" 
language  when  he  talked  with 
us.  When  a  man  comes  for 
advice  on  a  marketing  prob- 
lem we  give  the  problem  a 
tremendously  thorough  exami- 
nation. We  are  criticized  some- 
times for  being  too  thorough, 
too  painstaking,  too  minute — 
never  for  being  superficial. 

Finally  we  give  our  recom- 
mendations and  present  the  bill. 
Payment  of  that  bill  is  the 
man's  one  obligation  to  us.  He 
knows  the  amount  before  we 
start 

The  man  who  went  to  the 
doctor  might  decide,  after  con- 
sidering the  report,  to  have  him 
do  a  few  things,  perhaps  to  per- 
form an  operation  or  to  put  him 
through  a  course  of  training. 
He  is  under  no  obligation  to  the 
doctor  but  he  might  want  to 
make  further  use  of  him. 

The  man  who  hires  us  to 
conduct  an  examination  may 
ask  us  to  carry  out  our  recom- 
mendations. He  may  decide 
to  call  the  transaction  closed. 
In  either  case  nobody  is  obli- 
gated. 

We  wanted  an  outside  view- 
point of  the  operations  concerned 
with  the  building  of  "Planned 
Advertising."  Accordingly  we 
invited  Mr.  George  French,  the 
well-known  business  writer,  to 
spend  a  number  of  weeks  with 
us  observing  us.  He  has  put 
the  results  of  his  observations 
in  a  book  the  title  of  which  is 
"Planned  Advertising,  Being 
the  Planned  Approach  to 
Agency  Efficiency."  To  any 
business  executive  we  will 
gladly  send  a  copy  without  ob- 
ligation if  he  will  inquire  on  his 
business   stationery. 

Please  mark  your  cal- 
endar for  a  talk  with 
us  at   the  proper  time. 

CHARLES   W.  HOYT  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

116  West  32d  St..  New  York 

Boston  Springfield,  Mass. 

Winston-Salem.  N.  C. 


keeps  many  prospects  from  further  in- 
vestigating a  product  in  which  they 
were  already  interested. 

The  average  person  does  not  write 
to  an  advertiser  out  of  curiosity.  He 
writes  for  information.  Advertisers 
should  go  the  limit  in  offering  to  give 
him   any  that  may  be  wanted. 

IF  advertisers  still  doubt  the  impor- 
tance of  inquiries,  they  should  change 
their  minds  after  looking  into  the  ex- 
perience of  the  radio  broadcasters. 
Every  radio  station  in  the  country  is 
swamped  with  inquiries  from  thousands 
of  "fans."  The  majority  of  these  per- 
sons are  really  interested.  When  doz- 
ens of  listeners  will  go  to  the  expense 
of  calling  up  an  announcer  on  the  long- 
distance telephone  to  tell  him  that  he 
has  mispronounced  a  word,  or  to  give 
him  the  location  of  a  river  which  he 
misplaced  in  his  talk,  it  is  time  for 
advertisers  to  realize  that  they  should 
invite  inquiries  to  the  extent,  at  least, 
of  putting  their  name  and  address  on 
the  advertisements. 

One  Sunday  evening,  recently,  a  radio 
station  in  New  York  broadcast  a  poem 
on  "Tolerance."  In  the  next  few  days, 
the  station  received  letters  from  hun- 
dreds of  persons  wanting  to  know 
where  they  could  get  that  poem,  and 
others  by  the  same  author.  People  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  write  and  ask 
where  they  may  buy  a  thing  are  cer- 
tainly not  curiosity-seekers.  Any  ad- 
vertiser who  ignores  this  interest  has 
no  right  to  feel  that  there  is  some- 
thing  wrong   with   his    advertising. 

Another  common  mistake  that  adver- 
tisers make  is  in  working  up  the  enthu- 
siasm of  prospects  and  then,  when  they 
get  ready  to  buy,  throwing  cold  water 
on  them.  A  laundry  company,  for  ex- 
ample, does  this.  In  its  advertising  it 
tells  housewives  that  they  are  foolish 
to  try  to  wash  their  curtains  at  home. 
It  assures  them  that  curtains  can  be 
done  up  much  more  satisfactorily  at 
the  laundry.  Then,  when  readers  of  the 
advertising  take  the  laundry  at  its  word 
and  give  them  their  curtains  to  wash, 
they  find  they  have  to  sign  a  document 
in  which  the  laundry  is  exempted  from 
all  responsibility  in  case  the  curtains 
are  torn  or  otherwise  damaged  during 
the  laundrying. 

It  can  be  imagined  that  the  tone  of 
this  legal-looking  document  is  entirely 
different  from  that  of  the  company's 
advertisements.  If  that  laundry  event- 
ually finds  that  people  are  no  longer 
answering  its  advertising,  it  will  have 
no  license  to  ask,  "What  is  wrong  with 
our  advertising?"  More  to  the  point 
would  be,  "What  is  wrong  with  our 
management?" 

It  would  be  possible  to  repeat  such 
incidents  almost  endlessly,  but  enough 
has  been  given  to  show  that  it  is  bad 
management  more  often  than  it  is  poor 
advertising  that  causes  business  men  to 
ask,  "What  is  wrong  with  my  adver- 
tising?" 

*         *         * 

Now  let  us  sum  up  what  are  the  mis- 
takes of  management  that  most  fre- 
quently reflect  on  the  advertising.  In 
this  summary  I  am  including  not  only 
the  mistakes  that  have  been  already 
alluded  to,  but  several  others  as  well. 
I  figure  that  these  blunders  may  be 
catalogued  under  the  following  twenty- 
five   principal   groups: 

1.  Making  promises  or  claims  in  the 
advertising  that  the  service  or  the 
product   does   not   justify. 


How 
Advertising 
Men  Keep 

Posted 

^^J  O  longer  is  it  nec- 
essary to  consult 
many  sources  for  the 
news  of  advertising. 

READ 
THE   NEWS   DIGEST 

Changes   in   Personnel 

New  Advertising  Accounts 

Publication    Appointments 

Changes      in      Advertising 

Accounts 

Changes  in  Address 

Are  all  reported  in 
The  News  Digest 

The  News  Digest  bound 
as  a  separate  section  at 
the  back  of  this  issue  will 
keep  you  up  to  date  on 
all  changes. 

If  you  are  not  receiving 
Advertising  and  Selling 
regularly  the  attached 
coupon  makes  it  an  easy 
matter  for  you  to  get 
each  issue. 

One   Year's   Subscription 

(Including   the   News   Digest) 

#3.00 

ADVERTISING     AND     SELLING 

Q  East  38th  St.,  New  York 

Please  enter   my  subscription   for  one 
year  at  #3.00. 

□  Check  Enclosed  □  Send  Bill 

Name     

Position 

Company       

Address      

City      

State    

Canada   #3.50  Foreign   #4.00 

A-S-l-26 
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+  +  Although  you  have  a  wonderful  story 
December  29th  Advertising  and  Selling), 
in  Iowa  is  even  a  greater  tribute  to  the  value 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune.  500,000 
give  you  some  figures  regarding  Pabst-ett  w 
ter.  Pabst-ett  advertising  in  The  Des  Moin 
1926.  You  will  recall  the  attached  4-page 
mailed  to  every  wholesale  and  retail  groce 


on  the  success  of  'Bean  Hole  Beans  (p.  49  of 
we  believe  that  the  sales  success  of  Pabst-ett 
of  the  advertising  and  merchandising  of  The 
cans  of  beans  are  quite  a  little,  but  I  want  to 
hich  we  believe  go  Bean  Hole  Beans  one  bet- 
es Register  and  Tribune  began  May  17th, 
dealer  broadside  which  you  published,  and 
r  in  Iowa. 


Mr.  W.  R.  Patterson,  General  Manager  of  the  Cheese  Division  of  the  Pabst  Cor- 
poration, informed  me  today  that  the  sales  of  Pabst-ett  in  Iowa  from  May  until  the  end 
of  the  year  were  considerably  over  12,000  cases,  or  more  than  862,000  25c  packages.  Bear 
in  mind  that  Pabst-ett  was  an  entirely  new  product  with  which  the  public  was  not  at  all 
familiar,  whereas  everyone  knows  what  baked  beans  are. 


The  only  newspaper  used  in  Iowa  to  attain  this  remarkable  sales 
success  was  The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune.  It  is  true  that  a 
Davenport  newspaper  was  used,  but  this  was  a  part  of  the  campaign  in 
the  Tri-Cities  (Davenport,  Moline  and  Rock  Island)  and  Tri-Cities  sales 
are  not  counted  in  the  Iowa  total  inasmuch  as  they  are  included  under 
Illinois. 


We  knew  when  we  selected  The  Des  Moin  es  Register  and  Tribune  to  carry  the  stoiy 
of  Pabst-ett  throughout  Iowa,  that  this  one  great  newspaper  was  capable  of  doing  the 
job  single-handed.  Our  judgment  certainly  has  been  more  than  confirmed  by  the  splen- 
did showing  of  Pabst-ett,  "the  new  and  finer   food,"  in  your  market.  y  } 


Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 
Jan.  10,  1927. 


Klau-Van  Pietersom-Dunlap-Younggreen,  Inc. 

By  F.  V.  Birch. 
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A  Tale  of  Five 
Crops 

And  how  one  state  went  forward 
while  the  rest  lagged  behind. 


/^vS?/  S  this  is  written  the  U.  S.  De- 
y^/f  partment  of  Agriculture  has 
just  issued  its  estimates  of 
leading  crop  values  for  1926.  Inter- 
esting reading.  There  are  live  stories 
behind  these  dry  figures  sometimes. 

Crop  totals  are  always  an  index  to 
business  conditions  in  Texas — Amer- 
ica's most  productive  agricultural 
commonwealth. 

The  crops  so  far  reported  show  a 
substantial  net  gain  in  Texas'  farm 
income  over  1925,  ami  this  in  spite  of 
a  general  recession  in  prices — a  decline 
in  the  national  income  from  the  same 
crops — and  a  severe  slump  in  the 
zvorld's  cotton  market. 

"Nothing  can  stop  Texas,"  says 
George  W.  Coleman,  president  of 
Babson  Institute.  Is  your  wagon 
hitched  to  the  Lone  Star? 


Mor 


The      Dallas 
Dallas    Jour 
the     Dallas      market 
most    populo 


The  Record 

1926 

CROP  FACTS 

(Texas'  first  5  crops) 

Com 
TEXAS     GAINED 

$34,628,000 
AMERICA    LOST 

$262,631,750 

Wheat 

TEXAS    GAINED 

$29,199,000 

AMERICA     GAINED 

$40,786,660 

Co'ton 

TEXAS    LOST 

$69,250,000 

AMERICA    LOST 

$450,753,789 

Oats 
TEXAS     GAINED 

$23,339,000 
AMERICA     LOST 

$66,280,878 

drain    Sorghums 
TEXAS    GAINED 

$3,087,000 
AMERICA    LOST 

$1,911,700 


The  Dallas  Morning  News 
The  Dallas  Journal 

An  Optional  Advertising  Combination 


If 


it's  a  triumph  in 
every  way 

it  S  CM 

Ellt/ON-FREEM/IN 

WINDOW  DI/PL/IY 


Compelling ! ! 
Selling'!! 

Two  of  the 
built-in    features 
of 

Mechanical 
Advertising 
Displays 

Write  for  circulars  of  Mechanical  Books. 
Start    and    Stop    Revolving   Tables. 

CHESTER  fo^/iSS!;  CO .,  I  nc . 

430    West    45th    St.  New    York.    N.    Y 


2.  Running    the    advertising    campaign 

as  though  it  were  a  separate  enter- 
prise, instead  of  an  integral  part  of 
the  advertiser's  business. 

3.  Not  making  it  easy  for  readers   to 

buy  the   thing   advertised. 

4.  Making    the    copy    too    dignified. 

5.  Inadequate    distribution. 

6.  Advertising  without  getting  the  co- 
operation of  distributors. 

7.  Advertising  without  the   support  of 

the  salesmen. 

8.  Not   seeking  inquiries   or   failing   to 

answer  promptly  those  that  come 
in. 

9.  Throwing   cold    water    on    the    pros- 

pect's enthusiasm. 

10.  Using  packages,  either  as  to  size 
or  to  shape,  that  are  out  of  tune 
with  demand.  For  instance,  trying 
to  sell  a  dollar  package  in  a  twen- 
ty-five cent  market. 

11.  Giving  a  product  a  name  that  peo- 
ple cannot  pronounce  or  are  ashamed 
to  pronounce. 

12.  Advertising  to  the  wrong  end  of 
the  market.  For  example,  offering 
an  article  as  a  baby  food,  when 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  it  is  con- 
sumed by  grown-ups. 

13.  Devoting  the  advertising  to  the  pro- 
motion of  uses  of  the  product  that 
are   far-fetched    and   impractical. 

14.  In  a  style  market,  offering  prod- 
ucts that  are  passe  or  obsolescent. 

15.  Not  giving  adequate  service  on  re- 
pairs or  parts. 

16.  Making  light  of  complaints. 

17.  Offering  so  many  things  in  the 
same  advertisement  that  the  reader 
is    confused. 

18.  High-hatting  the  prospect.  A  take- 
it-or-leave-it  tone  in  the  advertis- 
ing. 

19.  Being  vague  as  to  what  the  product 
is  or  for  what  it  is  used. 

20.  Distributing  through  old-fashioned 
channels  of  distribution.  Refusing 
to  recognize  new  channels. 

21.  Copying  the  ideas  or  methods  of 
competitors.    Lack  of  originality. 

22.  Giving  recipes  that  were  evidently 
untested,  as  they  do  not  work  out. 
Over-picturing  the  efficacy  of  the 
product,  by  showing  a  smiling 
mother  saying  it  is  "all  right,  dear," 
when  some  catastrophe  has  just  be- 
fallen  the   family. 

24.  Referring  in  a  belittling  way  to 
competitive   products. 

25.  Giving  the  advertisement  a  false 
lure,  such  as  the  heading,  "It's 
yours  for  the  asking,"  when  smaller 
type   describes   the   easy-payments. 


23 


Advertising  "The  New 
Yorker" 

AN  unusual  piece  of  promotion  work 
has  been  put  out  by  The  New 
Yorker,  a  weekly  New  York  publica- 
tion. Entitled  "May  we  say  a  few 
words  about  our  esteemed  contempo- 
raries," it  consists  of  a  series  of  com- 
ments on  the  leading  New  York  news- 
papers. The  originality  of  the  pamph- 
let is  to  be  found  in  the  copy,  which 
gives  a  shrewd  appraisal  of  the  char- 
acter and  personality  of  each  paper. 
In  the  end  there  is,  of  course,  a  brief 
discussion  of  The  New  Yorker  itself. 
The  booklet  is  written  in  a  sprightly 
manner  and  is  illustrated  in  the  mar- 
gins with  the  excellent  little  sketches 
for  which  its  sponsor  is  known  and 
from  whose  pages  they  have  been 
taken. 
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An  Inhibition  versus 
a  Market 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE   34J 

treme  caution  at  every  slightest  move. 

Our  reprinting  of  Mr.  Bonner's  ar- 
ticle elicited  a  number  of  comments 
from  our  readers.  Among  these  was 
a  letter  from  an  advertising  agent, 
inclosing  a  clipping  of  a  late  Miltiades 
advertisement  which  does  make  a  direct 
appeal  to  women.  The  increasingly 
popular  game  of  bridge  is  the  peg  upon 
which  this  appeal  is  hung,  cigarettes 
and  cards  apparently  being  natural 
companions.  Here  there  was  none  of 
the  gentle  insinuation  which  has  some- 
times been  used  previously  by  show- 
ing women  in  the  background  of  the 
picture,  obviously  not  in  the  least  an- 
noyed by  the  smoking  of  their  mascu- 
line companions.  Miltiades  actually 
pictures  women  with  lighted  cigarettes 
in  their  hands. 

Now  there  comes  to  our  attention  a 
four-color,  back  cover  display  by  Marl- 
boro cigarettes,  manufactured  by  Philip 
Morris  &  Company,  Ltd.,  Inc.  This  in- 
sertion consists  simply  of  a  feminine 
figure  holding  a  vanity  case  in  one  hand 
and  in  the  other  a  long  cigarette  holder 
from  which  a  lighted  cigarette  sends 
up  a  waving  column  of  smoke.  The 
name,  "Marlboro,"  across  the  top  of  the 
page,  the  slogan  and  price  below  that; 
at  the  bottom  the  name  of  the  manu- 
facturer; and  an  open  package  of  the 
cigarettes  stripped  in  the  lower  fore- 
ground of  the  picture.  It  was,  in  fact, 
both  in  illustration  and  typographic 
layout,  a  literal  reproduction  of  the 
magazine's  front  cover. 

Here  is  certainly  a  step  in  the  indi- 
cated direction.  But  it  is  not  a  step 
altogether  in  the  dark.  The  advertiser 
first  made  a  careful  study  of  public 
reactions,  insofar  as  this  is  possible. 
Fiction  writers  have  long  made  their 
women  characters  smoke  quite  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  magazine  illus- 
trators have  followed  suit  with  their 
drawings  of  women  pictured  in  the  act. 
And  editors  of  such  publications  have 
had  more  than  a  little  experience  with 
the  reactions  of  readers.  Storms  of 
protesting  letters  from  "Old  Subscri- 
ber" and  his  (or  her)  boy  and  girl 
friends  greeted  the  first  steps  in  this 
direction.  Such  letters  continue  to  flow 
in  (even  this  stainless  publication  has 
received  a  few!)  but  these  diminish 
constantly  in  number  and  vitriolity. 
Writers  and  editors  must  reflect  the 
life  of  their  times,  and  their  outland 
readers  must  catch  up  as  best  they  can. 
Certainly  the  wind  of  public  opinion 
seems  to  be  setting  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. But  in  this  business  of  adver- 
tising painful  experience  has  proved 
the  inadvisability  of  jumping  at  con- 
clusions. 

MARLBORO  has  chosen  its  medium 
carefully.  The  back  cover  referred 
to  appears  in  the  February  issue  of  Le 
Bon  Ton,  a  magazine  devoted  to  fash- 
ions and  resorts.  Its  appeal  is  entirely 
feminine,  but  its  readers  are  made  up 
for  the  most  part  of  the  more  sophis- 
ticated type  of  woman  to  whom  fem- 
inine smoking  is  already  something 
largely  taken  for  granted.  In  short, 
the  group  toward  which  this  appeal  is 
directed  is  the  group  best  calculated 
to  be  receptive,  and  least  calculated  to 
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ARGENTINA 


The  total  number  of  cars  in  use  through- 
out Argentina  has  been  steadily  increasing 

since    1923,  at  the  rate  of   50% 

per  year. 

The  Automobile  Show  held  re- 
cently in  Buenos  Aires  gave 
added  impetus  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  distinct  "motor-con- 
sciousness" among  the  Argentine  people. 

200,000 

motor-vehicles   are   now   registered   in   Ar- 
gentina. 


97% 
of   these    are    imported    from    the    United 
States. 

"Ask  LA  NACION  about  Argentina" 

LA  NACION,  of  Buenos  Aires 

continues    its    undisputed    leadership    as    the   logical    medium    for 
aching  the  class  of  readers  who  would  naturally  be  prospective 
purchasers    for   automobiles    and    other    luxuries,    because    it    has 
not   only   the  largest  but  also   the   best  circulation. 

Consequently — it  is  not  surprising  that  LA  NACION  is  the 
preferred  medium  of  advertisers  in  display  classifications.  It 
continues  to  maintain  the  lead  in  American  automobile  lineage. 

1926                                                      LA   NACION  Nearest  Competition 

September     21,896  lines  14,532  lines 

October     20,804     "  10,612     " 

November       17,402     "  7,084     " 

P^s  TOTAL  DISPLAY 

U^J>                           LINEAGE  502,953     "  397,381      " 

LA  NACION  has  the  LARGEST  circulation  of  any  newspaper  in  Buenos  Aires  and 
is  the  ONLY  newspaper  in  South  America  with  a  duly  AUDITED  and  CERTIFIED 
circulation,   along  A. B.C.   lines.    Audited  circulation   is  authentic  circulation. 
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and   Cener 
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W.    DAVIES 
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nd  General   Representative 

383    Madis 

on    Ave.,   New   York 

Write  for  "Advertis 


United     States     Advertising 
Representatives : 

S.    S.    KOPPE    &    CO..    INC. 
Times   Bldg.,   New   York 
Telephone:   Bryant   6900 

,"  by  Dr.  Jorge  A.  Mitre, 


Folded  Edge  Duckine  and  Fibre  Signs 

Cloth  and  Paraffine  Signs 

Lithographed  Outdoor  and  Indoor 

Displays 

THE  JOHN  IGELSTROEM  COMPANY 
Massillon,  Ohio         Good  Salesmen  Wanted 

<2*'«»i3PkS2#»r#    ABP-  ond  ABC- 

t\m  trfftzftt *ErK.               Published 
10A**Z>&A£cmCA6O          Twice-a-month 

Bakers'    Helper    has    been    of    practical 
service  to  bakery  owners   for  nearly  40 
yearB.     Oyer  75%   of  its  readers  renew 
their  subscript  ms  by  mail. 

Mew    York    Office          431    S.    DEARBORN   ST., 
17  E.   42nd   St.                     CHICAGO,    ILL. 

Jewish  Daily  Forward,  New  York 

Jewish   Dally   Forward   la   the  world's    large-it   Jewish 
dally.       A.B.C.    circulation    equal    to   combined    total 
circulation    of    all    Jewish    newspaper!    published,       A 
leader    In    every    Jewish    community    throughout    the 
United    states       A    Home    paper    of    distinction       A 
result    producer    of    undisputed    merit.       Carries    the 
largest    volume    of    local    and    national    advertising. 
Renders    effective    merchandising    service.       Rates    on 
request. 

AmericanJ^mberman 

Est.  1873               A.B.C.           CHICAGO 
With  over  100  paid  correspondents  in 
the  largest  producing  and  marketing 
centers  the  American  Lumberman- 
published  weekly— effectively 

1    COVERS  LUMBER  FIELD    III 

brindle  into  a  highly  reformative  rage. 

This  rather  spectacular  opening 
gun,  however,  constitutes  but  a  part 
of  the  Marlboro  Spring  campaign.  This 
will  consist  of  a  striking  new  series  of 
black  and  white,  and  black,  gray  and 
white  single  column  insertions  in  an  ex- 
tensive list  of  general  magazines.  Here 
the  feminine  appeal  is  not  so  direct  as 
it  is  in  the  four-color  cover  previously 
discussed.  Against  the  background  falls 
the  shadow  of  a  hand,  obviously  femi- 
nine, holding  a  cigarette  from  which 
writhes  a  languid  ribbon  of  smoke. 
Marlboro  achieves  the  feminine  touch 
also  through  its  slogan,  which  is  one 
of  the  few  cigarette  slogans  of  today 
which  actually  does  have  that  appeal. 
"Mild  as  May"  is  attractive  in  itself 
and  suggestive  of  a  dozen  subtle  con- 
notations. 

Just  what  actual  effect  these  some- 
what tentative,  pioneering  campaigns 
will  have  it  is  difficult  to  estimate.  Ob- 
viously, the  feminine  market  exists;  a 
market  whose  actual  value  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  up  in  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  and  at  whose  potential- 
ities one  can  merely  guess.  How  it  will 
respond  to  cultivation  is  highly  prob- 
lematical. The  type  of  appeal  best  cal- 
culated to  produce  results  is  equally 
uncertain.  In  short,  the  feminine  ciga- 
rette market  is  virgin  advertising  soil. 
But  we  hazard  here  the  prediction  that 
it  will  not  remain  thus  for  much  longer. 

rPW0  broad  lines  of  attack  are  open 
1  to  the  advertiser.  First,  competitive 
advertising  for  the  field  which  is  known 
to  exist  already;  and,  second,  educational 
advertising  to  further  the  use  of  to- 
bacco among  the  well-known  opposite 
sex.  This  second  type  of  advertising 
would  be  certain  to  call  down  upon  its 
head  a  great  volume  of  criticism  and 
abuse,  as  the  belief  still  lingers  that 
smoking  is  injurious  to  the  health. 
Whether  or  not  that  is  true  can  be  an- 
swered satisfactorily  only  by  the  med- 
ical men,  and  the  differences  of  opinion 
among  these  gentry  at  the  present  time 
can  only  confuse  the  problem  in  the 
mind  of  the  layman.  Millions  know  it 
as  a  soothing  agent  to  the  nerves,  a 
more  or  less  passive  aid  to  restful  con- 
tentment. Certainly  excessive  use  of 
anything  is  detrimental  to  health.  Ex- 
cess eating  foments  indigestion,  while 
excessive  use  of  alcohol  causes — well, 
a  great  many  disagreeable  events.  So 
undoubtedly  with  tobacco.  In  any  event, 
educative  advertising,  as  such,  should 
hardly  prove  necessary.  Competitive 
advertising  will  be  partly  educative  in 
effect.  And,  besides,  the  women  are 
learning  quite  readily  all  by  themselves. 
Once  the  bars  of  convention  are  let 
down  throughout  the  country  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  in  the  East,  the 
feminine  market  should  approximate 
the  masculine.  The  revising  of  such 
standards  is  the  real  problem  of  the 
advertiser. 

Many  manufacturers  will  undoubtedly 
bring  forth  brands  of  cigarettes  spe- 
cially blended  to  meet  what  is  believed 
to  be  the  feminine  taste,  even  as  some 
have  done  already.  But  so  far  as  one 
casual  observer  can  discern,  there  is 
little  real  difference  of  taste  between 
the  sexes.  In  any  event,  there  can  be 
but  little  doubt  of  the  way  the  wind  is 
beginning  to  blow,  and  with  such  a 
market  awaiting  the  manufacturer  we 
may  expect  almost  any  day  to  see  him 
right  out  after  it. 
This  is  a  prediction. 
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&al  The  Stars 

Biggest  Year 


29  MILLION 

Lines  of  Advertising 

In  1926  The  Kansas  City  Star  carried  a  total  of 
29,075,996  lines  of  advertising  (morning,  evening 
and  Sunday) .  In  1925  the  total  was  27,228,390. 
Think  of  it !    In  a  single  year : 

1,847,606  Gain! 

lA  MILLION 

Circulation 

The  Kansas  City  Star  enters  the  New  Year  with 
a  circulation  of  504,239  copies  a  day  (morning 
and  evening) .  Compared  with  last  year's  record, 
this  "more  than  half  a  million  a  day"  circulation 
represents : 

6,378  Gain! 


Again  The  Kansas  City  Star  has  outstripped  all  its  own  previous  high 
records.  Both  in  advertising  lineage  and  in  circulation  The  Star's 
1926  records  show  substantial  gains  over  1925.  This  is  more  remark- 
able, inasmuch  as  1925  was  itself  a  record  year. 

Today  The  Kansas  City  Star  offers  advertisers  the  largest  circulation 
in  its  history,  the  lowest  advertising  rate  in  America,  and  a  coverage 
approaching  saturation  of  a  trade  territory  unexcelled  in  growth  and 
prosperity. 

THE   KANSAS  CITY  STAR 


Average  Net  Paid  Circulation  for  December,  1926: 


EVENING 

253,265 


MORNING 

250,974 


SUNDAY 

290,515 


WEEKLY 

523,574 
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FREE 

to  you 


Hall's  new 

book  with 

Hairs  great 

Library 


Are  you  breaking 
into  advertising? 

Hall's  new  book — GETTING  AHEAD 
IN  ADVERTISING — 13  a  book  you  will 
want  If  you  are  trying  to  get  a  foothold 
In  this  field;  In  fact  you  will  be  glad 
to  have  a  copy  If  you  are  already  engaged 
In  this  work,  regardless  of  how,  or  where, 
or  at  what  price. 

The  book  Is  a  meaty  little  volume  of 
how  to  use  advertising  and  selling  ability 
to  your  own  best  advantage;  It  gives  you 
hundreds  of  bits  of  practiral  experience 
in  making  your  efforts  count.  It  comes 
to  you   FREE  with 

S.   Roland  Hall's 
LIBRARY   OF 

ADVERTISING 
AND   SELLING 

4  Vols.,  3323  pages.  1090  illustrations, 
flexible  binding.  $1.50  in  10  days  and 
$2.00    monthly. 

This  is  the  Indispensable  advertising 
and  selling  reference  and  home-study  set. 
Hundreds  of  men  and  women  are  using  it 
to  push  themselves  ahead.  Hundreds  of 
experts  In  all  branches  of  marketing  have 
it  handy  for  reference.  Agencies  through- 
out the  country  have  these  books  in  their 
libraries.  Colleges  and  universities  use 
the  books  as  texts.  If  you're  in  adver- 
tising, or  selling,  or  any  branch  of 
marketing,  don't  be  without  the  gootf 
this  set  can  bring  you. 

$20  worth  of  books  for 

$17.50 

Only  7  cents  a  day 

The  big,  well-paying  jobs  call  for  men 
with  all-around  knowledge  of  the  entire 
selling  business  —  advertising,  personal 
salesmanship,  planning,  managing,  etc. 
Atid  to  your  own  experience  a  working 
command  of  the  principles  and  methods 
that  have  been  proved  in  the  experiences 
of  the  most  successful  selling  organiza- 
tions. You  get  them — hundreds  of  them 
— in   this    great    set. 

Examine   for    10   days    FREE 

No    money    down 

Small    monthly   payments 

Try  the  set  for  yourself.  Examine  it 
at  our  expense.  If  you  like  it.  keep  It; 
if  you  don't,  send  it  back.  It  has  helped 
and  Is  helping  others.  There's  personal 
wisdom  in  seeing,  at  least,  what  it  can 
do  for  you. 

Prove  it  for  yourself 
Mail   the  coupon  note 


FREE    EXAMINATION    COUPON 

McGraw-Hill  Book    Cempany,    Inc. 
370    Seventh    Avenue,    New    York 

Tou  may  send  me  the  HALL  LIBRARY  OF 
ADVERTISING  AND  SELLING  for  ten  days' 
free    examination. 

If  the  books  are  satisfactory,  I  will  Bend 
$1.50  in  ten  days  and  $2  a  month  until  your 
special  price  of  $17.50  has  been  paid.  With 
the  Library  I  am  to  receive  a  free  ropy  of 
Hall's  GETTING  AHEAD  IN  ADVERTISING 
AND  SELLING.  If  not  wanted.  I  will  write 
you    for    shipping    instructions. 

Name    

Address    

Position    

Company     

A.F.    1-26-27 


The  Spectacular  Rise  of 
the  Electric  Refrigerator 
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large-scale  capital  and  organization ; 
(3)  aggressive  advertising;  (4)  co- 
operative technique;    (5)   consolidation. 

Each  one  of  the  five  is  the  last  word 
in  modern  industrial  advancement.  The 
keen  edge  of  each  cuts  to  the  heart  of 
a  situation.  Research  finds  out  in  a 
brief  time  what  would  take  years  of 
ordinary  experience  to  discover.  Large- 
scale  capital  and  organization  enables 
an  industry  to  organize  the  entire  pos- 
sible market  at  once.  Advertising  elim- 
inates dependence  on  the  slow  percola- 
tion of  ideas;  the  normal  process  under 
any  other  means  of  development.  The 
cooperative  technique  so  well  used  by 
the  refrigerator  group  makes  possible 
a  progress  by  united  effort  rather  than 
by  hampered  individual  enterprise  with 
obstructive  competition  and  waste.  The 
automobile  business  is  an  example  of 
the-  rapid  development  of  an  industry 
with  the  aid  of  such  technical  coopera- 
tion. Finally,  there  is  the  consolidation 
method,  which  was  almost  immediately 
applied  by  the  electric  refrigerator 
group,  and  not  at  a  much  later  period, 
as  happened  in  the  steel  and  automo- 
bile industries. 

This  immediate  use  of  the  giant  tool 
of  consolidation  is  perhaps  the  special 
earmark  of  the  electric  refrigerator 
industry;  for  other  industries  have  used 
all  the  other  large  tools,  but  few  have 
so  immediately  applied  consolidation  to 
a  new  industry.  The  sagacity  shown  in 
forming  consolidations  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  development  period  is 
only  now  making  itself  fully  evident. 
The  radio  industry,  had  it  applied  this 
very  principle,  might  have  saved  itself 
from  great  loss  and  speeded  its  prog- 
ress even  more  rapidly.  Instead,  the 
radio  business  for  years  was  literally 
infested  with  a  mass  of  small  manufac- 
turers, who  soon  clogged  the  wheels  of 
progress  with  their  job-lot  and  low- 
standard  goods  and  unintelligent  over- 
production. 

FROM  this  rapid  summary,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  spectacle  of  the  electric 
refrigerator  boom  is  not  that  of  merely 
another  fad  of  the  public.  Actually  it 
is  no  fad  at  all.  There  are  no  "Shows," 
no  special  editorial  pages  in  the  news- 
papers, no  contests  and  other  para- 
phernalia. The  electric  refrigerator 
represents  the  application  of  our  best 
knowledge  of  industrial  development  to 
date;  and,  moreover,  the  prompt  and 
intensified  application  of  such  knowl- 
edge. It  is  a  salutary  object  lesson  in 
what  we  may  hope  to  do  with  many 
other  industries  in  the  future,  indus- 
tries both  old  and  new. 

What  are  the  precise  facts  as  to  its 
growth?  In  1921,  a  paltry  6,000  ma- 
chines were  produced.  Three  years 
later,  when  the  first  cooperative  steps 
were  taken  to  boost  the  industry,  only 
24,000  were  manufactured.  So  imme- 
diate was  the  result  of  this  cooper- 
ative step,  however,  that  in  1925,  75,000 
machines  were  sold;  and  in  1926  the 
astonishing     total     of     approximately 


250,000  machines  was  produced.  It  is 
expected  by  some  in  the  industry — and 
they  are  not  mere  enthusiasts — that  in 
1927  a  million  will  be  sold.  (The  fig- 
ures for  1926  include  both  domestic 
and  commercial  units,  while  those  of 
the  three  years— 1921,  1924,  1925— in- 
clude only  household  machines). 

As  for  advertising,  it  has  been  in 
keeping  with  the  intensification  prac- 
ticed in  the  other  four  directions.  To 
date,  the  Frigidaire  Company  has  spent 
about  two  million  dollars;  the  Ser-vel, 
about  a  million  dollars;  the  Kelvinator 
Company,  about  $750,000;  and  about 
S500,000  scattering — a  total  of  about 
3%  million  dollars  for  the  industry  as 
a  whole.  There  are  evidences  that  about 
ten  million  dollars  will  be  spent  in 
1927;  for  half  of  which  Frigidaire  alone 
is  planning. 

THE  electric  refrigerator  industry, 
although  but  a  few  years  old,  has  al- 
ready got  a  unified  group  or  association 
of  manufacturers,  and  a  series  of  con- 
solidations; it  has  already  so  speeded 
up  its  processes  that  it  has  arrived, 
only  two  years  after  its  virtual 
start,  at  that  interesting  point  where 
the  Ford  mass-production  price-reduc- 
ing policy  is  being  applied.  This  point 
was  not  l-eached  in  the  automobile  busi- 
ness until  a  dozen  or  more  years  after 
its  start. 

After  reading  about  the  amazing 
records  of  the  automobile,  radio  and 
electric  refrigerator  industries,  many 
heads  of  other  industries  have  fallen 
into  a  perverse  habit  of  regarding  them 
as  fields  entirely  apart  from  their  own. 
Thus  they  justify  themselves  for  jog- 
ging along  at  a  more  or  less  slow  and 
customary  pace.  But  whatever  may  be 
said  as  to  the  special  bonanza  charac- 
ter of  the  automobile  and  radio,  the 
fact  is  that  on  January  1,  1924,  the 
electric  refrigerator  was  in  a  far  less 
enviable  position  as  an  industry  than 
a  great  many  other  lines  of  business 
not  having  any  "boom." 

It  had  a  number  of  enemies  whom 
it  had  disappointed;  both  as  a  profit- 
maker  and  as  an  actual  working  de- 
vice in  the  home.  It  was  beset  with 
the  sales-resistance  always  experienced 
in  selling  a  piece  of  kitchen  equipment 
costing  over  $100.  Hardly  forty  per 
cent  of  American  families  had  even  a 
common  refrigerator. 

But  there  was  very  definite  hope  that 
by  application  of  the  proper  tools  of 
industrial  development,  time  could  be 
pulled  (not  to  say  jerked)  by  the  fore- 
lock and  a  great  advance  could  be  made 
in  a  few  years.  That  this  is  today  an 
accomplished  fact  should  make  every 
business  executive  both  "sit  up  and 
take  notice."  In  the  next  decade  or  two 
the  four  "giant  tools"  of  modern  indus- 
try must  and  will  be  applied  to  many 
other  industries;  and  the  bonanza  con- 
ception of  industry,  such  as  the  auto- 
mobile and  the  radio  fostered,  must  be 
scrapped  in  favor  of  a  more  analytical 
point  of  view. 
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"Finally  it  must  always  be  kept 
in  mind  that  any  discussion  of  St. 
Louis  necessarily  includes  the  far 
broader  territory  than  the  mere 
metropolitan  area  itself.  Most  cities 
like  to  be  called  "centers"  but  in 
some  instances  they  can  be  called 
such  only  by  courtesy.  In  the  case 
of  St.  Louis  the  city  is  a  real  econo- 
mic center,  the  focus  of  countless 
industrial,  commercial  and  financial 
forces  representing:  the  economic 
life  of  a  whole  vast  area.  For  this 
reason  the  situation  and  outlook  in 
St.  Louis  has  an  importance  far  be- 
yond city  boundaries.  The  present 
growth  and  great  power  promises  a 
St.  Louis  which  very  vitally  concerns 
the  prosperity  of  millions." 


-v<H 


"a  whole  vast 


in  other  Words 


49,hState 


MORE  and  more  the  business  experts  of  the  country  are 
recognizing  it.  .  .  .  More  and  more  they  are  realizing 
that  St.  Louis  is  unique  among  the  cities  of  the  nation 
in  the  extended  scope  of  the  market  which  it  serves. 

For  instance,  the  paragraph  quoted  above  is  the  expression  of 
Ralph  B.Wilson,  vice-president  of  The  Babson  Statistical  Organ- 
ization, in  a  recent  analysis  of  St.  Louis  business  conditions. 

The  Familiar  Picture 

Mr.  Wilson's  concept  of  the  St.  Louis  market  is  reflected 
clearly  in  the  map  of  The  49th  State.  Here  is  the  "whole  vast 
area"  which  he  describes — a  circle  with  a  radius  of  150  miles. 

This  is  a  market  which  cannot  be  separated  from  St.  Louis.  It 
is  one  unified  whole.  St.  Louis  business  is  49th  State  business. 
As  the  city  prospers,  so  does  this  outlying  market  prosper. 
Throughout  the  circle  you  will  find  uniformity  of  buying  habit. 

Wherefore,  Mr.  Wilson's  estimate  of  St.  Louis  business  is 
of  particular  interest  to  every  business  man  seeking  to  de- 
velop business  in  this  great  49th  State  market. 

A  Prediction  for  Next  Year 

"Nobody  concerned  with  the  prosperity  of  St. 
Couis,"  he  tells  us,  "can  study  this  trend  of  local 
business  without  a  new  respect  for  the  city's 
power  and  increased  confidence  in  its  prospects." 

And  further — 

"The  review  of  the  statistics  for  St.  Louis  very 
plainly  finds  the  broad  trend  as  one  of  rational 
but  remarkably  well-sustained  expansion." 


He  predicts  that  St.  Louis  will  in  all  probability  reach  an 
average  monthly  business  of  $1,000,000,000  some  time  this, 
year. 

This  means  a  twelve-billion  dollar  annual  business,  volume 
for  St.   Louis. 

It  is  well  known  that  St.  Louis'  annual  purchasing  power, 
according  to  calculations  based  upon  figures  given  by  the 
Babson  organization,  is  now  $8,949,726,000. 

And  the  annual  purchasing  power  of  the  entire  49th  State 
is  estimated  at  $20,616,101,000. 

....  And  This  Business  Is  Waiting  for  You 

The  beauty  of  it  all  is  that  The  49th  State  can  be  sc< 
easily  and  so  economically  reached. 

Here  is  a  market  crossed  and  criss-crossed  with  railroads, 
interurbans  and  highways,  which  bring  the  towns  within  the 
circle  into  close  contact  with  St.  Louis,  the  central  metropolis. 

And  St.  Louis  is  developing  this  market  with  the  aid  ot 
her   largest   daily  newspaper— The   Globe-Democrat. 

The  influence  of  The  Globe-Democrat  pervades  this 
"whole  vast  area."  No  other  newspaper — no  other  adver- 
tising medium — even  claims  to  cover  this  market  as  does 
The   Globe-Democrat. 

Service    and    Promotion    Department    and    our    Re- 
have    compiled    some    remarkably    helpful 
3r  advertisers  seeking  to  develop  busi- 
d  The  49th  State. 
The  advertiser  who  fails  to  take  advantage  of  this  aid  is 
missing  a  big  opportunity  for  sales. 


M  ?Jmtfe@lok'«J^m0cmt 


The  Newspaper  Which  Has  Developed  The  49th  State 


Member  of  The  Associated  Press 


F.  St.  J.  Rid 
Guy    S.    Osbo 


lew  York        C  Ge 
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Why  Does  the  Agency  Charge 
15%  on  "Art  and  Mechanical" ? 

What  proportion  of  agencies  do  charge  15%?  How  many 
charge  more?  Do  any  charge  less?  Do  any  agencies  forego 
the  charge  altogether?  Why  do  they  make  this  charge? 
What  particular  services  does  it  cover?  Is  the  charge  justi- 
fied, or  is  it  merely  a  habit?  If  you  believe  that  straws  tell 
which  way  the  wind  blows 

You'll  find  the  answer  in  the 

Ellis  Dope  Book 


Dope  Sheet  No.  24  is  a  compact 
2200-word  contribution  on  this  moot 
subject.  It  analyzes  the  practice  of 
42  agencies,  big  and  little,  West  and 
East,  as  it  appears  from  their  con- 
tract form. 

It  suggests  a  better  name  than  "art 
and  mechanical"  and  a  logical  classi- 
fication of  preparational,  supple- 
mentary and  incidental  items.  It 
recommends  a  uniform  billing  prac- 
tice to  save  confusion  and  extra 
work  in  accounting  and  auditing.  It 
offers  a  short  model  contract  para- 
graph to  cover  the  whole  business. 

This  is  only  one  of  a  lot  of  Dope 
Sheets  from  the  Ellis  Dope  Book, 
the  new  loose-leaf  service  for  men 
who  manage  advertising.  We'll  send 
you  No.  24  at  less  than  list — read  on 
to  the  finish. 

The  Ellis  Dope  Book  is  a  good-look- 
ing binder,  into  which  we'll  feed 
monthly  close  to  10,000  words  of 
awfully  good  dope — Dope  Sheets, 
working  forms,  charts — on  adver- 
tising organization,  relations  and 
management. 

In  these  Dope  Sheets  we  do  not  dis- 
cuss creative  styles  and  principles; 
there  are  sources  enough  for  that 
already. 

We  do  discuss  and  illustrate  many 
phases  of  the  client-agency  service 
contract,   following  up  Lynn  Ellis' 


amazing  analysis  of  agency  opera- 
tion in  his  book,  "Check-List  Con- 
tracts." 

We  do  discuss  and  illustrate  many 
principles  of  advertising  department 
or  agency  organization;  manage- 
ment short-cuts  and  operating  meth- 
ods; costs,  charges,  profits — every- 
thing the  advertising  executive  must 
keep  posted  on. 

The  Dope  Book  is  simply  putting 
into  widely  usable  shape  the  boiled- 
down  private  management  dope 
Lynn  Ellis  has  accumulated  in  fif- 
teen years  of  successful  manage- 
ment. Every  Dope  Sheet  will  tell 
you  something  solid  and  make  you 
think.  You  can  buy  more  words 
about  advertising  for  $3.00  any  day 
than  we'll  give  you  for  $33.00  (the 
yearly  cash  subscription  price),  but 
when  it  comes  to  dope  you'll  save 
this  is  the  one  best  bet. 
Mark  a  letterhead  "C-17"  and  pin  a 
dollar  bill  to  it.  By  return  mail  we'll 
send  you  this  batch,  listing  at  $2.50 
— Dope  Sheet  No.  24,  one  other 
Dope  Sheet  (our  choice)  and  a  copy 
of  Form  GSA,  the  basic  General 
Service  Agreement  from  the  book, 
"Check-List  Contracts." 
Along  with  these  you'll  get  our  pros- 
pectus on  the  complete  Dope  Book 
service.  But  you  can  have  that  "re- 
gardless" by  just  asking  for  it,  so 
let  s  hear  from  you  anyway. 


LYNN     ELLIS,     Inc. 

One  Madison  Avenue,  Room  346,  Desk  C-17,   New   York 


HOTEL  ST.  JAMES 


109-113   West  45th   St.,    New   York   City 
Midway     between     Fifth     Avenue     and     Broadway 
^n    hotel    of    quiet    dignity,     havlnc    the    atmosnhei 
and     appointment!    of 
M  m  ■  1 1     f  o  vored     by     woe 

ilnutes'    walk    to   40    theatres    and    all    best    sho 

Rateg    and    booklet    on    application. 

W.     JOHNSON     Ul INN 


Facts 


every  important,  usable  business 
fact  you  could  want  is  here  at 
your  service.     Facts  are  money! 

The  Business  Bourse 

J.   George  Frederick,   Pres. 

15  W.  37lh  St.     (Wisconsin  5067)     New  York 

In    London,    Business    Research    Services,    Ltd. 


How  Atlanta  Adver- 
tises to  Industry 

ATLANTA  has  just  raised  a  million 
dollars  to  be  invested  in  advertis- 
"  ing.  One  year  ago  the  citizens  of 
Atlanta  realized  that  if  the  facts  about 
the  city  and  its  surrounding  area  were 
known  to  the  executives  of  American 
business,  they  would  see  the  necessity 
of  establishing  branch  offices  and 
branch  factories  there.  To  tell  this 
story,  a  fund  of  $250,000  was  sub- 
scribed and  an  advertising  campaign 
was  begun  in  publications  reaching 
the  executives  of  the  most  logical  in- 
dustries. 

In  the  first  ten  months  of  1926,  136 
concerns  came  to  Atlanta  bringing 
more  than  $7,000,000  in  new  payrolls, 
with  every  likelihood  of  the  figure 
reaching  well  above  160  concerns  by 
the   end   of   the  year.     Realizing   that 
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this  result  was  based  on  the  soundness 
of  the  city's  advantages,  and  their  at- 
traction for  industry,  plans  were  at 
once  made  to  carry  on  the  work.  The 
million  dollar  fund,  which  is  to  be  ex- 
pended over  a  three  year  period,  was 
the  result. 

Before  a  line  of  advertising  was 
written,  a  careful  survey  was  made  to 
determine  the  actual  advantages 
offered  by  the  Atlanta  industrial  area. 
Following  that,  a  second  survey  was 
made  to  determine  which  industries 
were  most  greatly  concerned  with  the 
resources  of  the  city,  and  should  there- 
fore be  approached  first.  % 

It  was  found  that  the  new  tendency 
in  merchandising — hand-to-mouth  buy- 
ing— had  made  imperative  the  decen- 
tralization of  industry.  Without  ques- 
tion, it  has  become  necessary  for  every 
distributor  of  merchandise  to  establish 
factory  branches  close  to  his  customers 
in  the  major  markets  of  the  country. 

The  South  has  developed  amazingly 
during  the  past  decade,  more  than 
tripling  its  buying  power  in  that  time 
— according  to  the  statements  of  most- 
conservative  research  organizations. 
Obviously,  here  was  the  strategic  cen- 
ter of  the  newest,  livest  major  market 
in  America ;  and  the  advertising  when 
it  appeared  carried  this  thought  as  a 
part   of   the   story:      "Atlanta   is    Dis- 
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The  Northern  g  Counties 
of  New  Jersey — Ace  High 

in  Purchasing  Power 

HE  Northern  Nine  Counties  of  New  Jersey  comprise 
a  market  rarely  worth  while. 

It  is  a  market  great  and  important  in  itself;  a  com- 
munity of  two  and  a  half  million  people  unified, 
homogeneous  in  habits  of  thought  and  habits  of 
living — which  are  of  the  highest. 

It  is  moreover,  the  major  market  of  the  Metro- 
politan District — greater  in  population  and  buy- 
ing power  than  any  other  section  of  metropolitan 
New  York. 

Incomes  in  the  Northern  Nine  Counties  show  a 
proportion  of  the  population  reporting  incomes  above  $3,000 
exceeded  by  only  one  other  state  in  the  Union. 

In  per  capita  expenditures  for  dwelling  construction,  it  is  ex- 
ceeded by  only  three  other  states.  In  percentage  of  dwellings 
wired  for  electricity  by  but  two.  In  automobiles,  it  comprises 
38.7  per  cent  of  the  Metropolitan  market,  itself  the  greatest 
and  most  desirable  market  of  all. 

In  this  territory,  Charm,  The  Magazine  of  New  Jersey  Home 
Interests,  is  all  powerful.  Its  circulation  of  81,237  is  the  larg- 
est of  any  magazine. 

Interest  in  Charm  is  surpassing:  because  it  is  a  local  magazine 
dealing  with  the  community  for  which  it  is  published;  because 
it  is  a  service  magazine  applying  itself  specifically  to  the  prob- 
lems which  present  themselves  in  home-making  in  this  section. 

If  it  is  a  cardinal  object  in  selling  to  apportion  selling  effort 
to  sales  opportunity,  isn't  it  logical  to  add  extra,  added  selling 
effort  in  the  Northern  Nine  Counties  through  the  use  of 
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THE  gas  industry,  in  preparing  to  meet  the 
demands  of  new  and  important  customers, 
is  an  important  customer  in  itself.  In  fact, 
there  are  but  few  other  industries  that  rank 
higher  in  purchasing  power. 

The  gas  industry  offers  an  insatiable  market  for 
all  types  of  engineering  apparatus,  as  well  as 
other  equipment,  of  every  kind,  which  has  a  util- 
ity in  the  manufacture,  distribution,  and  use  of 
gas.  It  is  a  market  which,  in  future,  will  grow 
to  proportions  that  will  dwarf  even  its  huge 
present  capacity,  and  it  is  a  market  to  which  Gas 
Age-Record  constitutes  the  direct  line  of  approach. 

We  would  be  glad  to  advise  you  concerning  the 
applicability  of  your  product  to  gas.  You  will 
incur  no  obligation. 


Gas  Age-Record 


A.      B. 


A.      B. 


"The  Spokesman  of  the  Gas  Industry 

9  East  38th  Street      New  York 

We  also   publish   Brown's  Directory  of   American   Gas   Companies 
and    the    Gas    Engineering    and    Appliance    Catalogue. 


tribution  City  of  America's  fastest 
growing  market." 

Atlanta  realized  that  every  means 
should  be  employed  to  get  its  story 
direct  to  the  hands  of  the  executives 
to  whom  it  would  be  most  valuable,  and 
in  the  form  of  blunt  statements  of 
fact.  All  the  bombast  and  the  flow  of 
adjectives  which  usually  surround  com- 
munity advertising  were  eliminated. 
The  advertising  dealt  strictly  with  the 
conditions  as  they  existed,  and  in  the 
language  of  the  industry  to  which  each 
advertisement  directed  its  particular 
appeal. 

It  was  realized  at  the  beginning,  of 
course,  that  no  industry  could  be  moved 
purely  on  the  strength  of  advertising, 
no  matter  how  crammed  with  fact,  no 
matter  how  carefully  presented,  and 
to  supply  executives  with  full  informa- 
tion the  Atlanta  Industrial  Bureau  was 
organized.  This  bureau,  headed  by  an 
executive  experienced  in  research,  and 
equipped  with  every  facility  and  skilled 
staff,  makes  a  special,  first-hand  sur- 
vey for  every  interested  concern.  The 
market  is  analyzed,  the  manufacturing 
costs  are  detailed  and  a  report  complete 
in  every  detail  is  laid  before  the  in- 
quiring executives.  These  reports  are 
carefully  unbiased.  They  point  out  the 
disadvantages  as  well  as  the  ad- 
vantages; they  analyze  the  situation 
exactly  as  the  inquirer's  own  engineers 
would  do  it.  For  Atlanta  came  long 
ago  the  conclusion  that  no  city  profits 
except  as  her  industry  profits;  and  the 
Industrial  Bureau  firmly  advises 
against  the  move  to  Atlanta  whenever 
it  becomes  evident  that  a  business  could 
not  succeed,  could  not  improve  its  posi- 
tion by  coming  to  the  city. 

Every  inquiry  is  handled  in  the 
utmost  confidence.  Even  the  experts 
who  are  called  upon  for  special  counsel 
are  unaware  of  the  identity  of  the 
concern  to  which  the  information  is 
going,  so  that  under  no  circumstances 
can  the  inquiry  produce  embarrass- 
ment to  the  business  or  inform  com- 
petitors of  its  plans  before  those  plans 
are  finally  ready  for  public  announce- 
ment by  the  company  itself. 

These  sound  practices  have  unques- 
tionably contributed  a  great  deal  to 
the  results  shown  by  Atlanta's  first 
year  of  advertising.  They  have 
brought  the  city  and  industry  together. 


New   English   Magazine    of 
Advertising  Art 

U'T'HE  Studio"  Publications,  London, 
A  publishers  of  Drawing  and  Design 
and  the  universally  known  The  Studio, 
have  recently  started  a  new  series  of 
Commercial  Art,  a  magazine  dealing 
largely  with  art  in  advertising:  adver- 
tisements, show  cards,  posters  and  di- 
rect mail. 

Printed  on  good  stock  and  well  illus- 
trated with  numerous  plates,  many  of 
them  in  color,  this  is  a  periodical  whose 
interest  is  by  no  means  local.  It  con- 
tains reproductions  and  discussions  of 
the  best  and  most  interesting  work  be- 
ing done  on  the  two  continents  and  on 
the  British  Isles,  and  its  articles  are 
written  by  men  whose  authority  is  in- 
ternationally recognized.  It  is  issued 
each  month  and  costs  four  dollars  a 
year.  The  American  agents  are  B.  F. 
Stevens  &  Brown,  Ltd.,  21  Pearl  Street, 
New  York  City. 
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The  Lillibridge  Viewpoint 


Number  Nine 


Issued  by  Ray  D.  Lillibridge  Incorporated 


New  York 


The  Strange  Experience  of  An 
Invisible  Man 

Years  ago  H.  G.  Wells  wrote  a  book 
chronicling  the  experiences  of  an  invisible 
man.  As  we  recall  the  story,  this  man,  who  was 
a  chemist,  experimented  for  years  until  he  had 
worked  out  a  means  of  making  himself  in- 
visible. 

He  thought  he  was  going  to  have  a  wonderful 
time  going  about  watching  people  without  their 
being  able-to  see  him.  But  what  actually  hap- 
pened when  he  had  made  himself  invisible  was 
quite  a  shock  to  him.  When  he  walked  along 
the  sidewalks  people  bumped  into  him  because 
they  couldn't  see  him.  When  he  crossed  streets 
he  almost  got  run  down  because  bus  drivers 
didn't  know  he  was  there.  He  got  locked  in  a 
department  store  one  night  because  no  one  saw 
him  in  the  store  at  closing  time. 

But  these  embarrassments  were  not  his 
worst.  His  big  surprise  came  when  he  ate.  He 
discovered  to  his  horror  that  his  food  did  not 
become  invisible  until  it  had  become  assimi- 
lated! 

That  gave  him  real  trouble.  He  could  dodge 
people.  He  could  keep  out  of  the  way  of  motor 
buses.  And  he  could  spend  the  night  comfort- 
ably locked  in  a  department  store  because 
there  were  plenty  of  matresses  in  the  furniture 
department  to  sleep  on  and  food  in  the  grocery 
department  for  supper  and  breakfast. 

But  when  his  undigested  meals  exposed 
themselves  to  the  eyes  of  the  public  he  might 
just  as  well  not  have  been  invisible.  This  was 
something  he  had  not  figured  on! 

This  problem  of  assimilation  is  one  about 
which  advertisers  should  be  more  concerned. 
Until  advertising  has  become  thoroughly  as- 


similated as  part  of  the  selling  process,  it  is 
undigested  and  travels  along  attracting  atten- 
tion to  itself  instead  of  to  that  which  it  aims  to 
advertise. 

Assimilation  is  a  matter,  generally,  of  care- 
ful preparation  and  then  of  intensive  "follow- 
through." 

§  §  § 

By  "follow-through"  we  mean  more  than  the 
usual  details  connected  with  the  production, 
placing,  and  checking  of  advertisements.  We 
mean  the  details  of  research;  policies  to  be  pur- 
sued with  the  trade  or  profession;  preparing 
dealer  literature,  sales  bulletins  and  direct-by- 
mail  advertising;  editing  house  organs;  com- 
piling and  printing  catalogs;  helping  in  the  prep- 
aration of  papers  for  presentation  before 
technical  societies  and  conventions;  writing 
technical  treatises,  popular  articles  and  books; 
compiling  accurate  mailing  lists  for  special 
promotion  purposes.  In  short,  we  mean  all  of 
those  "mean  jobs"  that  have  always  been 
frankly  considered  unprofitable  nuisances 
around  an  advertising  agency  (and  indeed  often 
around  the  advertiser's  own  offices)  but  which 
must  be  carefully  worked  out  and  closely  dove- 
tailed with  the  more  spectacular  part  of  any 
advertising  program,  if  anything  like  the  mea- 
sure of  success  possible  is  to  be  realized. 

Political  Come-Back 

Anent  the  item  published  in  the  last  issue 
».  of  the  Viewpoint  mentioning  Richard  J. 
Walsh's  idea  of  the  political  party  in  power  at 
Washington  taking  a  full-page  advertisement 
each  week  in  the  national  weeklies  explaining 
its  aims  and  telling  of  its  accomplishments, 
R.  J.  W.  writes  to  say  that  we  left  out  an  essen- 
tial part  of  his  idea. 
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"The    political 
party  which  is  not  in 
power  should  also  run    j 
a  full-page  advertise-    I  s. 
ment  every  week,"    = 
hewrites, "criticizing    j 
the  conduct   of  the    j 
Government  by  the    j 
party  in  power,  and 
presenting  its  own 
policies." 

We  see  no  objec- 
tion to  this.  It  is  the 
essence  of  democracy . 

Mr.  Pack 
Protests 

"rpHE  people  of 

-L  this  nation  call 
this  the  electrical 
age,"  says  R.  F.  Pack, 
president  of  the  Na- 
tional Electric  Light 
Association.  "I  pro- 
test that  so  far  as  the 
home  is  concerned  it 
is  an  unmerited  com- 
pliment. 

"Two  independent 
surveys  prove  that 
we  are  selling  the 
average  home  I  kw- 
hr.  per  day  and  sta- 
tistics  show   that  artificial   light  is    necessary 
in  the  home  an  average  of  about  five  hours 
a  day  during  the  year.  One  kw-hr.  is  sufficient 
only  to  operate  5-40  watt  lights  for  five  hours. 

"It  is  obvious  then  that  the  amount  of  ener- 
gy we  are  selling  the  home  is  not  even  sufficient 
for  adequate  lighting  to  say  nothing  of  operation 


We  see  no  reason  why  the  readers  of  the  View- 
point are  not  as  logical  prospects  for  Cha- 
teau Frontenac  advertising  as  for  Lillibridge  ad- 
vertising service.  And  so  we  make  bold  to  publish 
this  cuirent  advertisement  as  a  bid  for  January 
patronage  for  our  client,  Canadian  Pacific. 


of  the  millions  ci 
pieces  of  labor-saving 
domestic  equipment 
which  have  been 
sold." 

§     §     § 

We  wonder  how 
many  other  industries 
are  in  needof just  such 
ashakingoutof  their 
complacency  by 
someone  who  insists 
on  measuring  their 
progress  in  terms  of 
potentialities  rather 
than  of  present  vol- 
ume. 

Glass 
Pockets 

J.  P.  Morgan,  Sr., 
once  remarked, 
"The  time  will  come 
when  American  busi- 
ness will  bedonewith 
glass  pockets." 

Well,  as  applied  to 
advertising  agency 
practice,ourFee-and- 
Budget  system  comes 
as  near  to  doing  busi- 
ness with  glass  pock- 
ets as  anything  we  can  conceive.  Our  clients  know 
not  only  how  much  we  spend  for  them  and  for 
what,  but  also  just  how  every  dollar  is  spent. 
It  is  very  different  from  any  other  agency-client 
relationship  that  we  know  anything  about.  We 
are  always  glad  to  explain  it  to  interested  ex- 
ecutives. 


All  through 
January/ 

uiurtnu&  a  QuStc 

JANUARY  is  the  month  of  rise  regulars.  The 

with  ice  statuary. 

Each  day  sees  a  lively  turnout,  led  by  the 
Wineersport  Sraff.  Each  vreeJomd  brings  some 
colorful   celebration,   featured    bv   some   sport 

The  toboggan  slide  is  lightning  fast.  The 
sled  teams  are  hitting  top-season  form. 

Dances,  dinners,  fireside  fesrs—all  are  occasions 


mrh-Ja, 


-.  Whyn 


RAY  D.  LILLIBRIDGE  INCORPORATED 

^Advertising 

NO.    8  WEST  4OTH   STREET    '    NEW  YORK 

Telephone:  Longacre  4000 

Established  in  1899 
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Death  of  Stanley 
Clague 

STANLEY  CLAGUE,  managing  di- 
rector of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir- 
culations, died  on  the  evening  of  Jan. 
19  at  the  Henrotin  Hospital,  Chicago. 
Although  Mr.  Clague,  who  was  fifty- 
three  years  of  age,  had  been  in  poor 
health  for  several  months,  his  condi- 
tion was  not  thought  to  be  serious  until 


a  week  or  so  before  his  death  when  he 
was  sent  to  the  hospital  for  observa- 
tion. His  illness  was  finally  diagnosed 
as  poison  in  the  blood  stream,  but  phy- 
sicians were  unable  to  check  the  ail- 
ment, and  on  Monday  he  passed  into  a 
coma  from  which  he  never  recovered. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  four 
children,  all  of  whom  are  married. 

Mr.  Clague  has  long  been  an  out- 
standing figure  in  the  advertising  busi- 
ness, fie  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations, 
serving  as  managing  director  of  that 
organization  continuously  since  1916, 
previous  to  which  date  he  was  on  its 
board  of  directors.  At  one  time  he  was 
in  the  advertising  agency  business  in 
Chicago  with  Taylor,  Critchfield  & 
Clague,  and  he  has  been  associated  as 
well  with  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  and  the 
Curtis  Publishing  Company. 


N.  I.  A.  A.  College 
Relations  Activities 

THE  National  Industrial  Advertis- 
ers Association,  during  its  1925 
convention  at  Atlantic  City,  had 
appointed  a  Committee  on  College  Re- 
lations whose  duty  it  was  to  find  out 
what  members  might  do  to  assist  in  the 
teaching  of  advertising.  Through  the 
efforts  of  that  committee,  a  few  indus- 
trial advei^tising  managers  were  in- 
duced to  address  classes  here  and  there, 
and  several  members  cooperated  with 
Harvard  in  the  preparation  of  some 
"case"  material.  No  definite  plan  of 
action  was  developed,  but  the  Commit- 
tee's report  at  the  1926  convention  in 
Philadelphia  convinced  them  that  prac- 


Photography  really 
Impresses  on  the  brain — 
What  typography  merely 
Expresses 
To  the  eye! 

Photograph  it! 

Or  rather, 
Let  us  I 


** 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 

212  West  48th  Street 

CHlckering  3960 


"Impressive  Facts  About  the  Gas  Industry" 

With  an  investment  of  $4,000,000,000,  the  gas  industry 
stands  high  among  the  country's  leading  industries.  To 
familiarize  advertisers  with  the  enormous  mar- 
ket which  this  business  affords,  we  have  pre- 
pared an  attractive  little  booklet  entitled  "Im- 
pressive Facts  about  the  Gas  Industry."  You 
are  invited  to  send  for  a  copy. 

Robbins  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
9  East  38th  Street  New  York 

IAPHLIANCS  CATA1-OOUE 
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Stacks  of  records,  like  the  cards  at  the  left, 
represent  a  census  of  the  Industrial  Buy- 
er's  interest  in  the  advertising  pages  of 
certain  industrial  publications  .  .  .  those 
published  by  McGraw-Hill.  Field  in- 
vestigations such  as  this  also  record  actual 
purchases  resulting  from  this  interest. 
These  records  substantiate  both  the  ob- 
servation made  by  Mr.  Brosseau  and  the 
basic  survey  made  for  McGraw-Hill. 
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study  his  interest- 
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Last  month  McGraw-Hill  invited  the  Industrial  Seller  to  sit  in 
the  chair  of  the  typical  Industrial  Buyer  to  study  the  sources  of 
information  he  regularly  depends  upon  and  why.  That  adver- 
tisement gave  only  part  of  the  story — his  dependence  upon 
publications  of  established  editorial   integrity. 

He  uses  more  than  the  editorial  helpfulness  of  such  publica- 
tions— and  that  is  the  other  part  of  the  story  discussed  here. 


H. 


y 


WHAT   is   the   attitude   of  the  Industrial 
Buyer   toward  the  advertising  that  aims 
to  make  him  a  customer? 

What  kind  of  advertising  interests  and  in' 
fluences  him  .  .  .  and  why? 

.    .    .    Vital  questions,  these,  in  this  day  and  age 
of  highly  specialised  selling ! 

The  well-known  investigation  of  industrial 
buying  practices  made  for  McGraw-Hill  a  few 
years  ago  showed  that  industry's  buyers  look  to 
Industrial  Publications  as  the  best  means  of 
keeping  their  industries  up-to-date  on  methods, 
machinery  and  materials. 

Why  do  the  advertising  pages  of  Industrial 
Publications  command  this  confidence  and 
interest? 

The  answer  is  given  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Brosseau, 
President,  Mack  Trucks,  Inc.,  who  speaks  authori- 
tatively as  a  subscriber  to  Industrial  Publications 
and  as  an  advertiser  in  Industrial  Publications. 
Mr.  Brosseau  stated  before  a  recent  gathering  of 
business  paper  editors  that: 

"The  publication  which  is  doing  a  leadership  job  edi- 
torially is  trans/erring  to  the  publication's  advertising 
pages  the  prestige  which  it  creates  among  its  readers" 

Advertising,  surrounded*  by  constructive,  con' 
fidence-building  editorial  matter,  reaches  the 
Industrial  Buyer  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. 


Another  reason  for  the  Industrial  Buyer's 
favorable  viewpoint  toward  the  advertising  pages 
of  Industrial  Publications  is  the  special  helpful' 
ness  he  finds  in  the  advertisements  themselves. 
They  reflect  an  understanding  of  the  peculiar 
operating  and  producing  problems  of  industry 
that  gains  and  holds  the  Industrial  Buyer's 
interest  and  respect. 

Advertising  conceived  from  this  standpoint 
knuckles  down  to  the  business  of  selling  industry 
in  industry's  own  manner  and  language. 

These  are  the  reasons  behind  the  industrial 
prospect's  interest  in  the  advertising  pages  of 
McGraw-Hill  Publications.     Is  your  advertising 
the  kind  that  meets  his  specifications? 
*  *  * 

How  to  use  industrial  advertising  to  the  best 
advantage  .  .  .  how  to  coordinate  it  with  the 
selling  job  to  be  done  .  .  .  these  are  factors  of 
study  stipulated  in  the  McGraw-Hill  Four  Princi- 
pies  of  Industrial  Selling  which,  briefly  stated,  are: 

i.  Determination  of  worthwhile  markets. 

2.  Analysis  of  their  buying  habits. 

3.  Determination  of  direct  channels  of 

approach. 

4.  Study  of  effective  sales  appeals. 

The  help  and  data  of  the  McGraw-Hill 
organization  are  fully  and  freely  available  to 
manufacturers  and  their  advertising  agents 
through  the  nearest  McGraw-Hill  office. 


MCGRAW-HILL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY.  INC..  NEtV  YORK.  CHICAGO,  PHILADELPHIA,  CLEVELAND,  ST.  LOUIS.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  LONDON.    PUBLISHERS  OP 

McGRAW-HILL  PUBLICATIONS 

45,000  ADVERTISING  PAGES  USED  ANNUALLY  BY  3,000  MANUFACTURERS  TO  HELP  INDUSTRY  BUY  MORE  EFFECTIVELY 
CONSTRUCTION  8  CIVIL  ENGINEERING  INDUSTRIAL  MININQ  CATALOGS  9  DIRECTORIES 
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"Come  again! 


>* 


The  Forum  reprints  its  leading  articles  in  pamphlet  form. 
These  sell  at  10  cents  a  copy.  In  the  first  11  months  of  1926 
among  the  pamphlets  issued  were: 

A  Debate  on  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  Imperial  Wizard  Evans  vs. 
Representative  Pattangall. 

Why  I  am  a  Mormon,  by  Senator  Reed  Smoot. 

Fifteen  Finest  Novels,  by  Arthur  Symons. 

Inheritance  of  Acquired  Characters,  Prof.  H.  S.  Jennings,  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

And  38,692  copies  were  sold.  The  Forum,  a  magazine  of 
controversy,  is  read  by  people  who  are  our  friends.  They  say, 
"Come  again !"  to  us.  Subscription  renewals  are  also  high. 
"Come  again" — again  ! 

94  per  cent  of  the  contract  advertisers  renewed  their  con- 
tracts for  space  in  1927.  "Come  again"  from  the  other  side 
of  the  fence. 

Many  advertisers  know  that  the  Forvm  is  a  "live"  maga- 
zine, read  by  alert,  responsive  men  and  women.  75,000  of 
them   in   fact 

Are  vou   going  to  advertise   in  the  Forum   during  1927? 

FORUM 

c^A  magazine  of  controversy 

Edited  by  HENRY  GODDARD   LEACH 

247  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Not  content  with  its  existing  lead  in 
professional  circulation — nearly  two 
thousand  more  than  its  nearest  com- 
petitor—The ARCHITECTURAL 
RECORD  is  showing  a  steady  and  sub- 
stantial monthly  gain  in  a  field  whose 
members  are  not  themselves  appreci- 
ably increasing  in  number. 


On  request — latest  A.B.C.  Auditor's  Report — 
new  enlarged  and  revised  edition  of  "Selling  the 
Architect"  booklet — latest  statistics  on  building 
activity — and  data  on  the  circulation  and  service 
of  The  Architectural  Record  with  sample  copy. 


(Net  Paid  6  months  ending  December,  1925—11,537) 

ne  Architectural  Record 

119  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Member   A.   B.   C.  Member  A.   B.  P.,  Inc. 


mr-^^m^^-Ts 


tically  no  consideration  whatsoever  was 
being  given  to  industrial  advertising 
problems  in  any  of  the  schools  where 
courses   had  been   investigated. 

As  president  of  the  Milwaukee  Asso- 
ciation of  Industrial  Advertisers,  H.  P. 
Sigwalt  appointed  a  committee  headed 
by  Forrest  Webster  of  the  Cutler-Ham- 
mer Mfg.  Company.  A  few  nights 
later,  the  committee  met  with  Dean 
Pyle  of  Marquette  University  and  the 
professor  who  was  to  have  charge  of 
the  evening  course.  Several  interest- 
ing developments  followed : 

1.  After  delving  into  the  plan  of 
teaching  which  had  been  followed  in 
the  past,  they  made  certain  recom- 
mendations, which  were  adopted.  The 
principal  recommendations  were  for  a 
thorough  study  of  marketing  and  busi- 
ness economics  before  attempting  to 
teach  the  details  of  copy,  artwork,  lay- 
out and  other  phases  of  advertising 
procedure.  To  cover  the  ground  in  a 
truly  comprehensive  manner,  a  two- 
year  course  was  agreed  upon. 

While  the  principles  of  general  ad- 
vertising will  govern  the  major  portion 
of  the  course,  a  considerable  amount  of 
industrial  advertising  is  being  injected 
and  the  best  books  on  this  subject  will 
be  made  available  to  those  who  are 
particularly  interested  in,  or  adapted 
to,  this  specialized  division. 

2.  It  was  decided  that  the  Milwaukee 
Association  of  Industrial  Advertisers 
would  present  a  certificate  to  students 
who  finish  the  prescribed  course  with 
satisfactory  standings — this  certificate 
to  indicate  that  the  course  included  con- 
sideration and  study  of  industrial  ad- 
vertising problems. 

3.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  Marquette  University,  mention  was 
made  of  industrial  advertising  in  the 
school's  prospectus. 

4.  They  formulated  an  unique  plan 
to  insure  enrollment  of  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  students  to  make  it  practicable 
for  the  school  to  devote  the  required 
time  and  talent  to  this  course. 

A  regular  campaign  was  started  for 
enrollments,  preparing  posters  and 
tickets,  which  were  mailed  to  manufac- 
turers throughout  the  city,  with  the 
suggestion  that  they  post  them  on  their 
bulletin  boards,  in  their  factories  as 
well  as  in  their  offices. 

5.  They  laid  a  definite  plan  for  fol- 
lowing through.  On  the  opening  eve- 
ning of  the  course,  Mr.  Sigwalt  took 
the  first  hour  to  give  the  class  an  en- 
thusiastic send-off.  The  idea  was  to- 
sell  them  on  advertising  as  an  essential 
economic  force. 

6.  Arrangements  were  made  to  have 
at  least  one  member  of  the  Milwaukee 
Association  of  Industrial  Advertisers 
present  at  each  class.  This  member 
will  make  a  written  report  to  the  local 
Committee  on  College  Relations  and  a 
summary  report,  with  recommenda- 
tions, will  be  submitted  to  the  Uni- 
versity   as   occasion    seems   to   require. 

Thus  the  course  will  be  studied  con- 
stantly by  practical  men,  to  be  able  to 
tell  better  what  should  be  added  to  or 
deleted  from  this  course  to  improve  the- 
work  and  training  of  students. 
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General  Motors? 


AT  first  glance  there  seems  to 
be  very  little  similarity  be- 
L  tween  the  social  experiment 
begun  in  Russia  by  Messrs.  Lenin 
andTrotsky  and  the  economic  system 
that  prevails  in  the  United  States. 

Yet  some  phases  of  each  are  curi- 
ously identical. 

Community  ownership  as  against 
individual  or  family  ownership  is  a 
rapidly  developing  fact  in  this 
country. 

True,  we  do  not  snatch  a  business 
from  the  hands  of  its  founders  or 
owners,  vi  et  armis,  and  declare  it 
common  property.  Usually  the  proc- 
ess begins  when  a  group  of  gentle- 
men known  as  investment  bankers 
make  a  visit  to  the  individuals,  the 
founders,  or  the  family  that  owns  a 
business.  Shortly  after,  the  original 
owners  find  themselves  possessed  of 
incredibly  large  sums  of  money  in 
addition  to  a  continuing  substantial 
ownership  in  the  business  that  was 
once  all  their  own. 

Certain  advertisements  appear  on 
the  financial  pages  of  the  news- 
papers, certain  new  faces  appear 
around  the  old  plant,  and  it  is  real- 
ized that  this  automobile  shop  or 
this  steel  mill  or  this  bakery  or  this 
candy  kitchen  now  belongs  in  a  cer- 
tain measure  to  the  public. 

Consumers  may,  if  they  choose, 
invest  their  surplus  money  in  the 
common  or  preferred  stocks  of  the 
very  business  from  which  they  buy 
electric  power,  tea,  tires,  stockings 
or  roofing. 

This  is  community  ownership — 
restricted,  it  is  true,  to  an  investing 


class;  but  community  ownership  ad- 
vantageous to  the  community  be- 
cause of  the  definite  advantages  it 
brings  to  the  producing  industry. 

Why  is  all  this  taking  place? 

It  seems  that  there  comes  a  stage 
in  the  development  of  a  business 
where  the  man  who  founded  it  and 
built  it  can  no  longer  handle  its 
many  diversified  problems  alone.  He 
must  have  more  help. 

The  public,  in  the  meantime,  has 
begun  to  use  his  product  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  feels  a  proprietary 
interest  in  the  product  and  in  the 
business  that  produces  it.  In  other 
words,  the  public  wants  to  own  some 
of  the  stock  in  an  enterprise  that  its 
own  good-will  has  made  successful. 

This  helps  the  manufacturer.  When 
a  well-known  article  of  commerce  has 
its  production  financed  in  part  by 
thousands  of  its  users,  this  article 
has  thousands  of  extra  part-time 
salesmen  in  the  people  who  own 
shares  of  that  stock. 

The  investment  banker  also  wants 
to  help  the  founder  and  owner  by 
finding  the  people  who  will  buy  part 
of  the  stock  on  terms  of  profit  to  the 
original  owner,  or  to  find  another,  or 
several  other  businesses  of  kindred 
character  which  may  unite  lor  mutual 
advantage.  When  two  or  more  good 
firms  pool  resources,  many  economies 
are  usually  effected,  resulting  in  sav- 
ings to  the  consumer  and  more  profit 
to  the  investor. 

The  employees  of  the  business  also 
want  to  help  the  original  owner  by 
acquiring  part  of  the  ownership 
themselves,  and  when  they  become 


part  owners  they  usually  exhibit 
greater  zeal  and  ability  in  their  jobs. 

The  individual  owner  thus  has 
pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  him 
from  several  points  to  reorganize  his 
business  by  letting  a  part  of  the  own- 
ership go  into  other  hands. 

Competitive  conditions  in  a  grow- 
ing business  soon  get  beyond  one 
man's  ability  to  handle  them.  Pro- 
duction requires  great  ability  fo- 
cused in  a  master  of  production. 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  sales, 
advertising,  and  the  great  amount  of 
research  needed  to  develop  the  fu- 
ture of  the  enterprise. 

These  things  demand  men  of  high 
calibre,  men  equipped  to  earn  high 
rank  in  business — and  if  they  do  well 
they  must  be  rewarded. 

Many  a  man  who  wonders  what  is 
wrong  with  his  business  might  find 
out  if  he  would  only  realize  that  it 
has  gone  beyond  one  man's  capacity 
and  that  those  big  enough  to  help 
him  are  not  on  his  staff. 

It  is  the  lesson  that  life  has  been 
trying  to  teach  all  through  the  ages 
—  that  the  individual  does  most  for 
himself  through  specialization: — yes, 
that  kind  of  able  specialization  which 
blends  itself  without  waste  with  other 
able  jobs  of  specialization.  A  big 
business  today  needs  more  than  one 
big  man — more  than  one  little  group 
of  "owners." 

GEORGE  BATTEN  COMPANY,  INC. 
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Prepared 


areaness 

We  heard  a  lot  about 
that  word  before  and  dur- 
ing the  Great  War. 

Indeed,  it's  an  old  and 
ever  recurring  subject.  In 
biblical  times  we  had  the 
parable  of  the  five  wise 
and  five  foolish  virgins 
(Matt.  25:  1-13.) 

When  the 
bridegroom 
"cameth"  the  wise 
ones  went  in  and 
the  foolish  ones 
—  were  on  the 
outside,  not  even  looking 
in. 

And,  'twas  ever  thus. 

It  pays  to  be  prepared. 

Sustained  advertising  is 
seles  preparedness. 

It  profiteth  you  not  one 
jot  to  commence  advertis- 
ing the  day  after  a  pros- 
pect has  bought  that  which 
you  could  have  sold  him, 
had  he  known  you  made  it. 

Men  are  coming  into  the 
market  for  your  kind  of 
goods  every  day.  Your  ad- 
vertising should  be  making 
the  first  step  in  persuading 
them  to  buy  of  you. 

A  very  good  policy  is  to 
get  into  one  or  as  many 
good  mediums  as  are  re- 
quired to  give  you  ade- 
quate "exposure"  to  these 
men   coming  in. 

Then,  stay  in. 


INDUSTRIAL  POWER 

440    So.    Dearborn    St.,  Chicago.    111. 

A  very  easy  medium  to  get 
into  and  stay  in  is  INDUS- 
TRIAL POWER.  Low  rates 
and  large  coverage  are  tlie 
answer. 


o^her    weeVv 


They  Earn  It 

Whenever  I  see  a  thoroughly  good 
play — as,  for  example,  Eugene  O'Neill's 
"Emperor  Jones" — my  fingers  fairly 
itch  with  a  desire  to  write  something 
that  will  "make  'em  sit  up  and  take 
notice."  And  at  odd  moments,  for  a 
week  or  two,  I  try — oh,  so  hard — to 
figure  out  a  plot  which  shall  serve  as 
the  basis  for  a  play.  Ideas  come  to  me. 
They  "look  good."  They  are  not;  for. 
somewhere  in  the  course  of  develop- 
ment, they  fall  apart. 

All  of  which  confirms  me  in  the  be- 
lief that  the  most  difficult  of  all  arts  is 
that  of  writing  a  good  play.  I  do  not 
envy  the  men  who  succeed  at  it.  They 
earn  every  penny  they  get. 


A  New  One 

A  Detroit  man  whose  name  is  as 
Irish  as  Murphy  tells  me  that,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  he  had  a  caller  who  sent  in 
word  that  he — the  caller — belonged  to 
the  "English  branch  of  the  family." 
Shown  in,  the  visitor  explained  that  he 
was  seeking  work.  "For  God's  sake," 
he  said,  "give  me  something  to  do.  I 
don't  want  charity.  I  have  the  blood 
of  the  Blanks  in  me,  just  as  you  have." 

My  informant's  sympathies  were 
aroused.  He  had  nothing  in  the  way 
of  employment  to  offer;  but  he  slipped 
a  five  dollar  bill  into  his  "relative's" 
hand  and  told  him  to  call  again.  If 
he  does,  he  will  get  a  very  different 
reception,  for  at  his  club,  next  day. 
Blank  ran  into  two  men  who  had  like- 
wise been  honored  by  a  visit  from  a 
member  of  the  "English  branch"  of 
their  family. 


The  Reward  of  Sitting  Tight 

Nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  two 
men  established  a  business  in  a  mid- 
western  city.  One  was  aggressive, 
daring,  resourceful,  energetic  and  im- 
aginative. The  other  lacked  those 
qualities.  Almost  all  he  had,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  few  thousand  dollars  capital, 
was  a  willingness  to  work. 

When  these  men  died,  they  left  fairly 
large  fortunes.  But  that  of  the  plod- 
der was  considerably  larger  than  that 
of  his  associate. 

Precisely  the  same  thing  happened 
wherl  the  second  generation  passed  on. 
Large  as  the  fortunes  of  the  descend- 
ants of  the  daring  member  of  the  orig- 
inal firm  were,  they  were  not  nearly 
so  large  as  those  of  the  descendants  of 
the  plodder. 

The  business,  now  incorporated,  is  in 


the  hands  of  the  third  generation.  The 
grandsons  of  the  man  who  made  it 
what  it  is  are  in  control.  The  grand- 
sons of  the  plodder  are  still  associated 
with  it.  Their  contribution  to  its  suc- 
cess is  negligible.  Yet  the  general  im- 
pression in  the  city  in  which  the  busi- 
ness is  located  is  that  they  have  a  much 
larger  financial  interest  in  it  than  have 
the  men  in  whose  veins  flows  the  blood 
of  the  more  aggressive  of  the  two  men 
who  founded  it. 


Wiser  Than  She  Seems 

A  relative  of  mine — a  woman  no 
longer  young — is  spending  a  few  weeks 
under  my  roof.  Never  before  has  she 
visited  a  city  as  large  or  a  tenth  as 
large  as  New  York.  I  would  not  say 
that  she  is  amazed  at  what  she  sees 
here.  But  she  is  perplexed.  The  dis- 
play, the  extravagance,  the  rush  on  the 
streets,  the  desire  to  be  everlastingly  on 
the  move — these  things  trouble  her. 
"What  is  it  all  for"?  she  asks  me.  And 
I  can  give  her  no  answer  that  satisfies 
her. 

To  talk  with  her  for  only  a  few 
minutes  might  lead  you  to  think  that 
she  is  away  behind  the  times.  Not  a 
bit  of  it.  She  is  much  more  highly 
educated  than  the  majority  of  New 
York  women.  And  she  has  a  far 
greater  appreciation  of  life's  values. 
The  more  I  see  of  her,  the  more  I  am 
convinced  that  she  has  something  that 
most  of  us  city-dwellers  lack:  the  wis- 
dom of  simplicity. 

In  small  towns  and  cities  all  ovei 
the  United  States,  there  are  millions 
like  her — women  who  have  an  abiding 
faith  in  marriage,  religion  and  the 
Good  Life.  I,  for  one,  am  glad  thai 
this  is  so. 


Progress 

"Getting  off  the  Bandwagon,"  ar 
article  by  Oscar  Lewis  in  Harper's 
Magazine  for  January  is  only  one  oi 
several  protests  which  I  have  read  late 
ly  against  the  mania  for  size  which  i: 
so  characteristic  of  modern  life. 

Mr.  Lewis  voices  the  convictions  o: 
many  of  us  when  he  says  "a  city  is  not 
fundamentally,  a  collection  of  buildings 
which  should  be  made  bigger,  but  i 
collection  of  human  beings,  who  shoulc 
be  made  more  comfortable."  And,  hi 
adds,  "The  average  man  is  no  longe: 
flattered  when  the  epithet  'booster'  i: 
applied  to  him." 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  a  somewha 
similar  change  in  our  ideas  regardinj 
business  will  not  occur  in  the  course  o 
the  next  few  years.  There  is  a  limi 
to  the  burdens  men  can  carry.  Ther 
is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  money  the; 
can  use  to  advantage — not  only  to  thei 
own  advantage  but  to  that  of  mankim 
at  large. 

We  are  a  wonderful  people,  w 
Americans;  but  we  have  a  lot  to  lean 
about  life  and  its  values.  Jamoc. 
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"/ /  '  HE  characteristics  of  the 
-*■  'new  American  prosper- 
ity' as  applied  to  the  wage 
earning  masses'  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  symposium  of  opin- 
ions published  in  a  new  book 
for  business  men. 

An  excerpt  from  Sena- 
tor Copeland' s  opin- 
ion is  reproduced 
beloiv. 


Dr.  Royal  S.  Copeland, 
senior  Senator  from  the 
Empire  State. 


^  AL^ 


"Means  Everything  To  Merchandisers 
Of  Staples  and  Luxuries  r 


writes 


'1VTEEDLESS  to  say,  prosperity 
^  has  promoted  the  self  re- 
spect of  the  wage  earner  and 
permitted  him  to  purchase  for 
himself  and  his  family  not  alone 
the  necessities  of  life,  but  some 
of  the  luxuries. 

"Prosperity  means  everything  to 
merchandisers  of  staples  and 
luxuries,  because  without  pros- 
perity there  can  be  no  purchasing 
power.  With  it  there  is  a  de- 
mand for  these  goods. 

"'Of  course  I  am  particularly  in- 
terested in  prosperity  because  of 
its  effect  on  wage  earners,  permit- 
ting them  to  live  in  better  homes, 
to  eat  better  food  and  to  acquire 
better  health." 


An  Historical  Event 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  the 
wage  earning  masses — 86%  of 
America — have  become  a  desir- 
able market.  And  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  they  are  reading 
the  pages  of  a  great  national  maga- 
zine— True  Story. 

Bought  on  the  newsstands  by 
more  than  two  million  HOUSE- 
WIVES monthly,  True  Story  is 
the  only  great  national  magazine 
tapping  this  new  market.  To 
reach  the  newly  prosperous  "86% 
of  America,"  magazine  advertisers 
must  use  True  Story. 

A  note  to  1928  Broadway,  New 
York,  will  bring  "86%  of  Amer- 
ica," a  new  book  for  business  men, 
without  obligation. 


86%  of  AMERICA 


ISOLATE,  fop  a 
moment,      t  h  e 
wage       earning 


86 


With  brick- 
layer, making  S14  a  day.  and  other  trades  in 
proportion,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  their 
wives  can  afford  to  spend  41  billions  of  dollars 
a  year  for  foodstuffs,  nearly  6  billions  of  dol- 
lar- a  .oar  for  housefurnishings,  and  propor- 
ther    staples     and    moder- 


lux 


the    only    great 


urorU.  .  . 
appeal    has 


■rliser.    Ml  -I 
arket ! 


To.  Largest 

rue      MOrV       Newsstand 

The  NEW  Market  j,"    ^Jjjj 
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pwISPLAY  advertis- 
ing forms  of  Ad- 
vertising and  Selling 
close  12  days  preceding 
the  date  of  issue. 

Classified  advertising 
forms  are  held  open  un- 
til the  Saturday  before 
the  publication  date. 

Thus,  space  reserva- 
tions and  copy  for  dis- 
play advertisements  to 
appear  in  the  Feb.  9th 
issue  must  reach  us  not 
later  than  Jan.  28th. 
Classified  advertise- 
ments will  be  accepted 
up  to  Saturday,  Feb. 
5th. 


We  Found  New  Jobs 
for  Our  Salesmen 


[CONTINUED   FROM   PAGE  22] 


during  the  winter,  like  one  salesman 
who  drove  a  bread  wagon. 

Last  spring  every  salesman,  except 
one,  came  back  to  us  and  stayed  until 
this  fall  when  we  again  notified  them 
that  we  could  not  use  them  during  the 
winter  months.  But  there  was  a  dif- 
ference this  time.  We  had  a  job  wait- 
ing for  every  salesman  who  wanted  to 
take  it.  Not  with  our  company  to  be 
sure,  but  selling  another  nationally 
known  line  on  which  the  best  results 
can  be  secured  during  the  winter 
months.  Depending  of  course,  on  their 
ability  to  produce,  the  manufacturer 
of  this  line  has  employed  our  sales 
force  during  the  winter  months  and 
will  turn  the  men  back  to  us  next 
spring  when  we  need  them.  It  looks 
like  a  fine  arrangement  for  both  of  us. 

It  took  considerable  work,  investiga- 
tion and  time  before  the  arrangement 
was  finally  worked  out.  It  didn't  just 
happen.  But  what  we  did  could  be 
duplicated  by  any  manufacturer  who 
saw  possibilities  in  the  plan.  When 
we  finally  did  get  in  touch  with  the 
right  manufacturer,  then  things  moved 
swiftly. 

It  seems  that  every  winter  this 
manufacturer  has  had  the  problem  of 
building  a  sales  force  which  had  to 
be  disbanded  in  the  spring.  He  is 
saved  that  trouble  and  expense  this 
year  because  we  have  turned  over  to 
him  a  hand-picked  force.  Every  sales- 
man he  got  from  us  is  experienced, 
trustworthy,  and  a  real  producer.  A 
good  salesman  who  can  sell  one  line  to 
the  grocery  trade  can  sell  another,  and 
as  neither  our  line  nor  the  other  line 
involves  a  long  training  period,  our 
salesmen  were  able  to  take  over  the 
other  line  and  from  what  we  have 
heard,  produced  results  immediately. 
In  fact,  our  best  salesman  after  work- 
ing just  a  couple  of  weeks  on  the  other 
line  set  a  new  record  for  the  best  week 
ever  produced. 

OF  course,  this  co-operative  arrange- 
ment has  its  disadvantages  because 
our  scale  of  wages  is  somewhat  higher 
than  that  paid  on  the  other  line.  Some 
of  the  salesmen  grumbled  about  this, 
but  we  notice  that  they  all  took  jobs 
with  the  other  company  instead  of  try- 
ing to  find  something  on  their  own 
hook.  One  of  the  salesmen,  even  though 
he  took  the  job  with  the  other  company, 
told  us  that  he  was  through  with  us 
and  didn't  mean  maybe  either,  still  we 
notice  that  he  now  writes  us  occasion- 
ally telling  how  he  is  progressing  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  when  the  bugle 
blows  in  the  spring,  he  will  be  at  the 
starting  line. 

One  difficulty  in  a  co-operative  ar- 
rangement of  this  sort  is  that  the 
salesmen  are  not  always  located  at 
points  which  both  companies  want  tc 
work.  For  instance,  when  we  wanted 
to  amplify  our  sales  force  last  spring, 
we  got  in  touch  with  a  company  who 
we  knew  had  very  little  use  for  then- 
salesmen    in    the    summer.      The    final 


result  was  that  we  were  able  to  use 
just  one  of  their  salesmen  because  the 
others  were  located  at  points  that  we 
were  not  interested  in,  at  least  from 
the  standpoint  of  specialty  work. 
However,  we  did  use  this  one  man  and 
kept  him  until  his  company  was  ready 
for  him  this  fall  and  he  worked  out 
successfully  for  us. 

DOESN'T  this  suggest  that  there  is 
a  possibility  for  other  manufactur- 
ers to  cut  their  sales  costs  by  getting 
together  in  some  sort  of  a  co-operative 
sales  arrangement?  We  believe  that  our 
best  salesmen  can  sell  other  things  be- 
sides our  product  and  we  are  sure  that 
the  best  salesmen  of  other  manufac- 
turers can  sell  our  product.  It  is  not 
my  thought  that  the  salesmen  should 
attempt  to  sell  the  lines  of  two  manu- 
facturers at  the  same  time,  but  cer- 
tainly there  must  be  manufacturers 
whose  business  is  best  in  the  winter 
whose  salesmen  would  be  available  for 
something  else  in  the  summer. 

The  manufacturers  who  enter  a  co- 
operative selling  arrangement  should 
scrutinize  each  other  carefully  where 
salesmen  are  going  to  cover  the  same 
territory  for  both  companies.  There 
should  be  nothing  which  would  re-act 
on  either  company.  We  couldn't  afford 
to  have  our  salesmen  handicapped  be- 
cause their  activity  on  the  other  line 
prejudiced  the  trade  against  them.  We 
ourselves  do  not  anticipate  any  trouble 
next  spring  when  our  salesmen  again 
start  work  for  us. 

There  is  no  philanthropy  in  our  see- 
ing that  salesmen  who  work  for  us 
always  have  a  job.  We  are  doing  it  as 
a  matter  of  what  we  consider  good 
business.  If  it  works  out  as  we  hope, 
and  we  don't  have  many  imitators, 
there  is  a  possibility  that  we  will  have 
the  pick  of  good  salesmen.  It  is  not 
good  for  men  to  be  afraid  of  losing 
their  jobs.  When  we  remove  that  fear, 
we  remove  the  cause  of  much  trouble. 

Under  normal  conditions  most  men 
will  do  satisfactory  work.  However, 
let  a  salesman  get  fired  several  times 
through  no  fault  of  his  own,  keep  him 
idle  during  the  winter  months  when  he 
most  needs  an  income,  and  he  will  some- 
times do  things  he  should  not  do,  think- 
ing it  will  help  him  hold  his  job.  There 
are  other  reasons  why  salesmen  do  off- 
color  stunts,  but  I  think  that  fear  of 
losing  the  job  comes  mighty  close  to 
being  No.  1.  Don't  tell  me  that  decent, 
conscientious  salesmen  can  always  keep 
their  jobs.  We've  seen  plenty  of  them 
go  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

A  common  statement  when  the  talk 
is  about  salesmen  is  how  hard  it  is  to 
get  good  ones.  The  expression  "good 
ones"  does  not  mean  super-salesmen, 
but  refers  to  men  possessed  of  what 
might  be  called  ordinary  qualities  like 
industry  honesty  and  a  desire  to  make 
something  of  the  job.  Twice  last  year 
we  were  unable  to  hire  salesmen  when 
we  wanted  them.  In  one  city  we  did 
not    feel    justified    in    hiring    a    single 
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WHAT   THEN   TO   DO   ABOUT  IT? 

The  incandescent  beauty  of  a  brilliant  art  job 
often  leaves  unanswered  one  simple  question. 
The  question  is,  what  of  it?  Copy  answers  the 
question  and  brings  it  home.  It  may,  indeed, 
add  logic,  when  atmosphere  is  not  enough.  It 
may  adduce  fact  which  pictures  can't  convey. 
These  tasks  vary  with  the  necessities  of  the 
case.  But  one  thing  good  copy  always  does :  It 
always  aims  to  get  a  decision.  The  picture  makes 
the  prospect.  The  copy  makes  the  sale. 


CALKINS   &  HOLDEN,  inc. 

Z47    PARK    AVENUE    •    NEW    YORK    CITY 
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nAs  advertised 

in  the 
BOOT  and  SHOE 

RECORDER 


O  1ST 


For  45  years  the  Boot 
and  Shoe  Recorder  has 
worked  to  get  more  and 
better  shoes  sold  right. 
Naturally,  the  A.  E. 
Nettleton  Co.,  makers 
of  men's  fine  footwear, 
has  added  its  advertis- 
ing co-operation. 


A.  B.  p 

A.  B.  C 


Chicago         New  York         Philadelphia         BOSTON         Rochester        Cincinnati         St.  Louis 


\/ur  compositorswork 
from  clear  instructions. 
They  do  not  guess. They 
know,  from  the  start, 
the  requirements  of 
each  advertisement. 
An  extra  care  this— a 
Diamant  care  — 
and  it  costs  no  more! 

Write  for  booklet 

DE.  M. 
lamant 

Typographic  Service 

195  Lex.  Ave.        CALedonia  6741 


Keeping  in  close  touch 
with  the  Far  West's 
advertising  activities 

is  possible  through  reading  the  120  to  iso  p.ige  monthly  issues 
of  Western  Advertising.  Specialising  in  food  and  community  ad- 
vertising; eener.il  .ancles  on  m.iikcts  saline  to.  hnidue;  repro- 
ductions of  crur.ictcnstic  western  advertisements.  0  .vei  s  in  o  .1 
or,  special  art  features;  hundreds  of  news  items,  etc  ,eti  .Com 
pleteyourlistofnecessaryadvertisingliteratureby  subscribing 

VESTERN 
ADVERTISING 

564  Market  Street  '  San  Francisco 

|A  subscription  placed  now  will  include  the  Annu.il  Reviev. 
Number  (February)    big  v.ilue  in  itself.] 


applicant — they  had  all  been  spoiled  by 
someone  else. 

In  the  second  city,  the  worth-while 
salesmen  said  "what  of  the  winter?" 
and  we  didn't  have  the  exact  answer  at 
that  time. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the 
merits  of  working  outdoors  and  inside, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  better  job: 
that  of  a  grocery  specialty  salesman  or 
that  of  a  male  clerk  in  a  department 
store? 

If  you  get  the  same  answer  I 
astonished  myself  with,  you'll  get  one 
of  the  answers  to  why  selling  costs  are 
high  for  manufacturers. 

High  selling  costs  are  not  fatal,  espe- 
cially if  they  can  be  passed  on  to  some- 
one else  and  there  is  no  particular 
necessity  for  a  manufacturer  to  get  all 
heated  up  about  salesmen. 

He  can  just  hire,  fire  and  hire  some 
more. 

But  the  manufacturer  who  thinks 
that  his  sales  costs  are  too  high,  that 
they  interfere  with  larger  profits  and 
building  for  the  future,  may  well  de- 
vote unlimited  serious  thought  to  doing 
things  differently  as  regards  salesmen. 
Improving  conditions  for  salesmen 
should  improve  conditions  for  our- 
selves. No  man  is  reckless  with  a  good 
job,  and  the  way  we  are  beginning  to 
see  things  is  to  make  ours  the  best  job 
possible,  consistent  with  what  we  can 
do,  even  though  we  have  to  separate 
ourselves  from  the  main  herd. 


A  Million  Dollar  Order 

[continued  from  page  36] 

mentals.  He  created  desire  by  arous- 
ing interest  without  ever  raising  his 
voice  or  using  the  aggressive  methods 
which  are  too  often  mistaken  for 
good  salesmanship. 

"There  wasn't  a  man  at  the  table  who 
didn't  have  a  higher  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  life  insurance  when  Mr. 
Cord  had  finished  than  he  did  before 
he  began.  One  man  made  the  state- 
ment that  if  he  had  known  as  much 
about  life  insurance  twenty  years  ago 
as  he  did  after  Mr.  Cord's  talk,  he 
would  have  twice  as  much  insurance 
as  he  carries  today. 

"Mr.  Cord  made  a  prospect  out  of 
every  man  at  the  table  without  show- 
ing any  effort  to  do  so  and  without 
using  any  of  the  methods  which  have 
so  frequently  brought  life  insurance 
agents  into  disfavor." 

There  is  a  great  lesson  in  this  for 
all  business  concerns  with  products  to 
sell.  It  teaches  the  value  of  resource- 
fulness as  well  as  salesmanship.  It 
shows  the  importance  of  knowing  your 
business  and  of  having  the  ability  to 
talk  about  that  business  in  terms  which 
will  have  a  prospect  practically  "sell 
himself." 

Mr.  Patterson  said  that  it  was  worth 
many  thousands  of  dollars  to  him  to 
observe  Mr.  Cord's  methods,  as  he  in- 
tended putting  similar  ideas  into  prac- 
tice among  the  agents  and  sales- 
men of  the  N.  C.  R.  Company.  As 
he  said,  "After  all,  it  is  the  product 
which  should  interest  a  prospect  and 
not  the  salesman  himself." 
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Circulation  Growth 

Proved  by  A.B.C. 

auditor's  — 


'"PHE  Auditor's  Reports 
of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  give  the 
quarterly  average  net  paid 
circulation  of  Iron  Trade 
Review  since  September, 
1922,  as  shown  at  the 
right. 


Member,  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
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1923 


1922  Quarters 

Third 8696 

Fourth 8553 

1923  Quarters 

First 8499 

Second 8512 

Third 8514 

Fourth 8729 
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1924  Quarters 

First 8923 

Second 8990 

Third 9209 

Fourth 9700 


A  Penton  Publication 


1925  1926 

1925  Quarters 

First 9971 

Second 9848 

Third 9423 

Fourth 9846 

1926  Quarters 

First 10121 

Second 10174 
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Gives  You  This  Service: 

1.  The  Standard  Advertising 
Register  listing  7,500  na- 
tional  advertisers. 

2.  The  Monthly  Supplements 
which   keep   it   up   to   date. 

3.  The  Agency  Lists.  Names 
of  1500  advertising  agen- 
cies, their  personnel  an4 
accounts  of  600  leading 
agencies. 

4.  The     Geographical    Index. 

National  advertisers  ar- 
ranged by  cities  and 
states. 

5.  Special  Bulletins.  Latest 
campaign  news,  etc. 

6.  Service  Bureau.  Other  in- 
formation by  mail  and 
telegraph. 

Write  or  Phone 

National  Register  Publishing  Co.  Inc. 

R.  W.  Ferrel,  Mgr. 

15  Moore  St.  New  York  City 

Tel.  Bowling  Green  7966 


Have  you  seen 

January 

ORAL  HYGIENE? 

1.  An    editorial    contents    page    that    few 
dentists  can  resist. 

2.  Greater    circulation    than   any    previous 
issue— 60,121  copies. 

3.  A  record  volume  of  advertising  patron- 
age. 

Why  all  this  advertising? 

Nobody    is    oblificd   to    advertise    in    Oral 

Hygiene. 

Folks    advertise    in    O.    H.    because    they 

want  to. 

They    want    to    because    year    after    year 

Oral  Hygiene — to  use  a  tattered  phrase — 

delivers  the  goods. 

And  everybody   knows  that. 

ORAL  HYGIENE 

Every  dentist  every  month 

1118  Wolfendale  Street,  N.  S. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


ST.   LOUIS:   A.   D.    McKinney,   Syndicate  Trust 

Bldg.,  Olive  43. 
SAN    FRANCISCO:    Roger    A.    Johnstone,    15S 

Montgomery  St.,  Kearny  8086. 


Public  Relations  Counsel 
States  His  Views 


[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  31] 


view  of  an  advertiser  who  does  not 
understand  the  broad  basis  of  news  and 
public  information. 

The  name  of  a  tobacco  was  not  men- 
tioned in  the  press  when  the  aviator 
fell  from  his  sky-writing  machine.  Lux 
was  not  named  in  the  papers  in  con- 
nection with  Lord  Leverhulme's  obit- 
uary notice.  That  has  little  importance 
in  the  whole  subject  of  propaganda  or 
counsel  on  public  relations.  One  sees 
an  ice  crystal  here  and  there — and  not 
the  glacier. 

Now  we  come  to  a  third  misconcep- 
tion: the  relationship  of  this  new  force 
to  the  press,  as  a  special  pleader,  as  a 
carrier  of  information,  and  as  a  creator 
of  opinion.  What  is  the  relationship 
of  news  to  advertising?  What  are  the 
relations  of  this  new  profession  to  the 
press  of  the  country? 

Most  men  who  have  discussed  this 
whole  question  have  treated  only  of  the 
press.  My  own  feeling  is  that  they 
have  done  so  because  they  have  thought 
no  further.  But  in  a  sense  the  same 
relationship  is  true  of  all  methods  of 
reaching  the  public. 

Let  us  get  down  to  definitions. 

Bv  the  press  we  mean  the  free  press 
of  America,  not  the  subsidized  press, 
of  this  or  any  other  country.  The  press 
selects  its  news  on  the  basis  of  the 
mental  calibre  of  its  readers.  Any 
material  which  this  press  prints  may 
broadly  be  defined  as  news,  competing 
as  it  does  with  all  other  ideas  that  seek 
publication  at  the  given  time. 

And  this  definition,  you  will  note, 
takes  no  account  of  the  advertising 
connotations  of  the  given  material.  The 
acid  test  applied  to  it  is  its  value  to  the 
reader  of  the  particular  journal  as  un- 
derstood by  the  editor,  who  knows  the 
policy,  the  aim,  the  ideals  of  his  par- 
ticular journal.  On  this  test  only  must 
it  ride  or  fall. 

What  difference  whether  the  news 
concerns  an  advertised  product  or  not? 
What  difference  whether  the  news  con- 
cerns a  statesman,  clergyman,  actor  or 
businessman,  as  long  as  its  value  ex- 
ists at  the  given  time  in  relationship 
to  the  other  values. 

IF  the  public  relations  man  can 
breathe  the  breath  of  life  into  an  idea 
and  make  it  take  its  place  among  other 
ideas  and  events,  it  will  receive  the 
public  attention  it  merits.  A  temporary 
censorship  by  one  journal  or  another 
cannot  suppress  a  good  idea.  On  the 
other  hand  an  advertiser  whose  product 
has  not  become  active  news  has  no 
cause  for  complaint  if  editorial  judg- 
ment bars  his  product  on  that  account. 
I  admire  the  equity  with  which  Mr. 
Ochs  conducts  the  New  York  Times. 
News  is  printed  because  of  its  news 
value,  and  for  no  other  reason.  The 
Times  editors  determine  what  is  and 
what  is  not  news  with  complete  inde- 
pendence. They  brook  no  censorship. 
They  are  not  influenced  by  any  exter- 
nal pressure  or  censorship,  nor  swayed 
by  any  values  of  expediency  or  oppor- 


tunism. The  New  York  Times  is  not 
a  sole  example.  The  conscientious  edi- 
tor realizes  that  his  obligation  to  the 
public  is  news.  He  is  not  governed  in 
the  use  of  news  by  a  consideration  as 
to  whether  it  was  created  by  a  counsel 
on  public  relations  or  by  John  Doe.  The 
fact  of  its  accomplishment  makes  it 
news. 

1HAVE  no  patience  either  with  those 
individuals  who  want  to  abolish  a 
free  press  and  change  it  into  a  medium 
that  merely  sells  advertising;  a  group 
of  people  who  see  the  press  simply  as 
two-penny  handbills  of  advertis- 
ing. They  seem  to  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  function  of  the  press  is  to 
inform  and  reflect,  to  hold  the  mirror 
up  to  life.  If  important  things  of  life 
today  consist  of  transatlantic  radio- 
phone talks  arranged  by  commercial 
telephone  companies;  if  they  consist  of 
inventions  that  will  be  commercially 
advantaegous  to  the  men  who  market 
them;  if  they  consist  of  Henry  Fords 
with  epochmaking  cars  and  epoch- 
making  ideas,  then  all  this  is  news; 
protesting  and  competing  advertising 
agents  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

And  if  our  public  relations  counsel 
can  enlist  the  special  attention  of  ' 
Lord  Mayors,  of  captains  of  industry, 
of  actors  and  other  well  known  men 
and  women,  that  is  news  too;  the  same 
advertising  agents  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. 

One  well  known  advertising  agent 
has  said  that  he  regards  the  overplay- 
ing of  a  given  idea  in  a  newspaper  as 
equivalent  to  a  premium  for  the  read- 
ers' attention;  that  therefore  the  given 
newspaper  is  not  a  fit  medium  for  ad- 
vertising and  therefore  does  not  fulfill 
its  function  as  a  newspaper.  What  a 
fallacy!  Who  is  to  determine  to  what 
group  of  the  public  a  newspaper  should 
appeal?  If  the  newspaper  is  inter- 
ested in  reaching  a  certain  section  of 
the  public  and  that  section  wants  cer- 
tain material  to  be  emphasized,  whether 
it  be  economics  or  the  personalities  of 
its  heroes,  then  the  newspaper  will  try 
to  satisfy  its  readers'  tastes.  Natur- 
ally it  will  solicit  such  advertising  as 
appeals  to  its  particular  subscribers. 
The  Nation  may  print  advertisements 
of  the  Fellowship  for  Industrial  Dem- 
ocracy and  the  Daily  News  will  more 
likely  have  installment  furniture  ad- 
vertisements. Who  will  quarrel  with 
either? 

As  to  the  flow  of  propaganda  into 
the  newspaper  offices  of  the  country, 
it  is  within  the  province  of  every  editor 
to  reject  any  material  that  does  not 
stand  out  in  the  news  of  that  day.  All 
he  needs  is  a  right  or  left  movement 
of  his  hand  in  the  direction  of  the 
waste  basket. 

Propaganda  is  no  menace  under  these 
conditions. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  which 
should  be  observed:  that  is  not  to  print 
material  that  has  no  mark  of  origin. 
But  after  all,  there  is  little  danger  of 
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Heckers'  Flour 


Mueller's  Spaghetti 


Are  some  of  the  food  advertisers 
who  used  The  News  in  1926 


♦These  advertisers  each  spent  more 
money  in  The  News  in  1926  than  in 
any  other  New  York  Newspaper. 
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TS{eiv  York's  'Picture  1S[ewspaper 
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-A.  WEEK  AGO  YESTERDAY,  I  dropped  into  a  leading 
New  York  architect's  office  to  get  his  view  points  on 
a  new  plastic  floor  material,  for  which  we  have  been 
asked  to  do  the  advertising  business-building. 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  he  made  some  very 
pithy  remarks  about  how  and  what  the  advertising  and 
printed  matter  should  be  for  architects. 
Much  to  our  surprise  he  unqualifiedly  stated  that  "only 
10  percent  of  the  catalogs  and  circulars  sent  to  archi- 
tects are  worth  a  hoot". 

Then  he  stepped  to  a  5  foot  shelf  of  catalogs,  and 
pointing  to  6  inches  of  them,  remarked:  "Out  of  all 
of  them,  only  these  few  are  made  as  an  architects  cata- 
log ought  to  be  made." 

Out  of  the  8  catalogs  in  that  6  inches,  half  of  them 
were  prepared  by  us.  Evidently  our  method  of  special- 
izing in  the  advertising  of  building  materials  to  the 
architect,  is  fundamentally  sound. 

It  has  been  our  method  for  over  21  years.   Furthermore, 
we  are  a  so  called  "small  agency".    It  seems  to  be  the 
feeling  of  our  customers  that  its  purposely  limited  size 
has  certain,  very  definite  advantages. 
Glad  to  give  you  some  of  their  view  points. 

IziTHiLL  Advertising  Aglhcv 
L.  W.  C.  TUTH1LL.  President 

1133  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 


MOTEL 

(EMPIRE 


New  York's  newest  and  most 
beautifully  furnished  hotel  — 
accomodating  1034- Quests 

Broadway  ef  G3- Street. 

^ VJYTH  PRIVATE  t0ii 
^  $252         0'^ 

ROOM  WITH  PRIVATE  BATH- 
$350 


New  York  City 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE — 45  West  45th  St. 
CHICAGO    OFFICE — 343    S.    Dearborn    St. 

Maintaining  a  complete  research  laboratory 
and  experimental  bakery  for  determining  the 
adaptability  of  products  to  the  baking  industry. 
Also  a  Research  Merchandising  Department, 
furnishing   statistics   and    sales   analysis   data. 


lit*  A  SALES  AID 


testimonial  letters  jnd  orders  received  ftwn  satisfied 
customers— they  supply  proof  and  &ct  the  orders. 
Don't  leave  testimonial  leiters  lying  idle  in  your 
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a  conscientious  editor  printing  such 
unidentified   information. 

Why  quarrel  with  the  fame  of  a  Val- 
entino, or  Al  Smith  or  Ederle  or  base- 
ball or  radio  ?  And  point  out  that  these 
have  not  paid  for  the  public  attention 
they  get,  when  others  must  pay  ?  News- 
paper space,  just  like  the  thought  space 
in  your  mind,  is  not  and  cannot  be 
bought  on  a  per  line  basis.  The  news- 
paper does  sell  advertising,  but  news 
is  a  commodity  that  cannot  and  should 
not  be  bought.  Nor  can  its  space  allot- 
ments be  judged  by  advertising  stand- 
ards. It  simply  tells  of  public  happen- 
ings and  public  thoughts,  a  public 
which  is  made  up  of  editors  as  well  as 
of  readers.  If  the  public  is  more  in- 
terested in  the  spectacular  swimming 
of  a  channel  than  it  is  in  the  marketing 
of  a  new  breakfast  food,  then  industry 
has  to  pay  for  the  difference  by  in- 
creasing sales  promotion  outlays. 

Industry  cannot  with  any  actual  jus- 
tice blame  the  editor  for  honest  evalu- 
ations. 


Fourth     Annual     Exhibition 
of  Printing  for  Com- 
merce to  Be  Held 

ON  the  evening  of  Feb.  1,  at  the 
Art  Center,  65-67  East  Fifty-sixth 
Street,  New  York,  the  opening  and  pri- 
vate view  will  take  place  of  the  Fourth 
Annual  Exhibition  of  Printing  for 
Commerce,  given  by  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Graphic  Arts. 

The  speaker  will  be  Earnest  Elmo 
Calkins,  who  will  talk  on  "Good  Print- 
ing and  Bad — Who  Does  It  and  Why." 


German  Periodical  of  Adver- 
tising Art  Enlarges  Its  Scope 

BEGINNING  with  January,  1927,  In- 
ternational Advertising  Art,  pub- 
lished in  Berlin,  will  present  in  the 
twelve  numbers  issued  during  the  year 
the  best  that  is  being  done  today  in 
advertising  art  in  European  countries 
and  in  the  United  States. 

Formerly  called  Gebrauchsgmphik, 
which  it  now  retains  as  a  supplemen- 
tary title,  this  publication  has  since 
1924  been  presenting  examples  of  Ger- 
man advertising  art. 

As  the  new  additional  title  indicates, 
it  has  greatly  enlarged  its  scope,  and 
now  draws  its  material  from  interna- 
tional sources. 

Any  conceivable  form  of  pictorial,  or 
otherwise  artistically  executed,  adver- 
tising is  the  subject  of  careful  inves- 
tigation by  the  publisher,  Prof.  H.  K. 
Frenzel.  The  variety  of  subjects  pre- 
sented includes  all  branches  of  indus- 
try and  commerce  that  employ  art  in 
advertising. 

In  the  twelve  numbers  published  dur- 
ing the  year  there  will  be  over  2000 
illustrations  in  black-and-white  and  in 
full  color. 

There  are  to  be  both  German  and 
English  texts. 

The  Book  Service  Company,  New 
York,  are  appointed  the  sole  represen- 
tatives of  the  publisher  and  sole  dis- 
tributors of  his  publication  for  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  sub- 
scription price  of  twelve  numbers  is 
$15.00.  Single  numbers  are  sold  at 
$1.50  a  copy. 
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/  of  the  people  in  the  United  States  live 
in  the  rural  districts  and  towns  of  less 

O  than  10,000  population.  To  reach 
this  vast  buying  public  effectively,  leading  Automobile 
Manufacturers  are  using  Outdoor  Advertising.  It  is 
not  merely  a  coincidence,  therefore,  that  *57.4%  of  the 
total  Automotive  sales  are  made  in  towns  under  10,000. 

Outdoor  Advertising  is  the  one  medium  through  which  this 
rural  and  semi-rural  population  can  be  intensively  covered. 

Your  own  Advertising  Agency,  if  a  member  of  the 
National  Outdoor  Advertising  Bureau,  can  create  your 
Outdoor  Advertising  in  complete  harmony  with  your 
other  Advertising  activities,  and  handle  it  in  all  detail. 


National  Outdoor  Advertising  Bureau 

<An  Organization  Providing  a  Complete  Service  in  Outdoor  Advertising  through  Advertising  Agendas 
lParkAvenue.NewYork  General  Motors  Building,  Detroit  14  East  Jackson  Boulevard, Chicago 


<m  OPEN  FORUM 

Individual  Views  Frankly  Expressed 


Advertising  Is  Art 

THE  trouble  in  Mr.  Gundlach's 
whole  argument  is  that  it  is  based 
upon  a  false  premise.  He  assumes  in 
the  beginning — what  his  title  declares 
— "Art  versus  Advertising" — that  art 
is  separate  from  advertising,  something 
with  other  aims  and  methods. 

He  makes  it  plain  that  the  "adver- 
tising man"  has  a  serious  job  before 
him  in  planning  and  executing  the  copy 
for  his  client,  and  it's  a  question  in  his 
mind  whether  art  is  going  to  help  him 
or  hinder  him  in  the  doing  of  it.  His 
idea  or  conception  of  art  is  made  clear 
in  his  question,  "Are  we  prostituting 
art  when  using  it  for  advertising?" 

Before  attempting  to  answer  that 
ringing  inquiry  I  would  ask  Mr.  Gund- 
lach  if  he  considers  literature  an  art 
and  the  authors  of  "Ode  to  a  Grecian 
Urn"  and  "Lord  Jim"  artists?  If  so, 
is  not  this  earnest  advertising  man 
prostituting  art  when  he  writes  his  text 
to  sell  a  goose?  All  good  art,  appar- 
ently, is  to  be  found  confined  in  frames 
and  hung  in  galleries.  Then  surely  all 
"literature"  is  bound  in  calf  and  found 
only  in  our  libraries  and  those  of  us 
who  use  brush  or  pen  to  express  ad- 
vertising ideas  are  prostituting  art  and 
those  whose  tools  are  words  are  doing 
likewise. 

That  point  of  view  used  to  be  widely 
held  early  in  the  century.  Since  those 
days  of  pioneering  we  have  come  a  long 
way.  The  intelligent  advertising  man 
today  knows  he  cannot  do  one  thing 
toward  creating  an  advertisement  with- 
out art.  In  contemplating  a  simple 
type  ad  the  proportion  of  the  space,  the 
placing  of  the  type,  the  character  of 
the  face  and  the  setting  thereof,  are  all 
matters  of  art.  When  it  comes  to  head- 
lines, if  hand  lettered,  only  the  most 
talented  letter  artist  can  be  trusted, 
and  if  set  in  type  equal  talent  is  re- 
quired. 

"Art  is  arrangement,"  so  a  success- 
ful type  ad  is  a  work  of  art.  So  is  a 
fine  Persian  rug  or  Ming  vase. 

But  let  us  consider  Mr.  Gundlach's 
butcher  selling  his  goose.  I  admit  his 
selection  of  illustration  and  argument 
is  logical.  That  is  doubtless  the  reason 
behind  many  ads  in  the  magazines  and 
newspapers  that  are  banal,  obvious  and 
"logical."  The  eye  passes  easily  over 
them  until  it  is  intrigued  by  others  of 
unusual  form  that  claim  the  attention 
and  draw  it  pleasingly  down  through 
the  text. 

The  art  that  was  sufficient  unto  itself 
used  to  be  considered  the  only  "real" 
art.  Advertising  has  compelled  art  to 
become    aggressive,    militant.      It    was 


the  expression  of  a  state  of  mind.  It 
has  become  a  vibrant  message.  It  is  no 
longer  the  shepherd's  pipe  but  the 
herald's  trumpet.  Is  it  any  the  less  art 
because  of  the  transition? 

The  profession  of  Art  Director  is  the 
logical  outgrowth  of  the  problems  Mr. 
Gundlach  sets  for  himself  and  the 
quandary  he  finds  himself  in.  The  art 
director  knows  that  advertising  is  art 
and  there  can  be  no  good  advertising 
without  art. 

C.  Everett  Johnson, 
Chicago,  111. 


Concerning  Our  Previous 
Issue 

YOUR   Jan.    12   number   must   give 
yoU  a  high  degree  of  satisfaction. 
It  is  as  full  of  meat  as  an  egg. 

Mr.  Parsons'  page  has  given  me  the 
solution  to  a  present  problem,  and  I 
am  sure  it  will  incite  ideas  and  action 
in  many  places.  And  Hotchkin!  I've 
read  his  article  three  times  and  agree 
with  it  each  time  more  completely.  He 
is  giving  you  the  best  stuff  that  is 
printed. 

Which  brings  up  the  question  of 
what  particular  experience  best  fits 
one  to  be  an  advertising  manager.  Mr. 
Durston  reports  what  many  managers 
offer  in  explanation  of  how  they  got 
that  way,  but  not  one  registers  depart- 
ment store  experience,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  sine  qua  non,  the  ne  plus 
ultra  and  the  je  ne  sais  quoi.  Because 
the  department  store  man,  if  he  is  alive, 
learns  people  and  what  moves  them. 
Also  he  learns  about  57  varieties  of 
merchandise  and  about  what  is  loosely 
called  "merchandising" — which  word, 
in  the  mouths  of  most  advertising  men, 
covers  a  tremendous  amount  of  bunk — 
but  which  means  really  the  selling  of 
goods  at  a  profit — quick  and  rapid  turn- 
over and  a  clean  stock.  And  it  doesn't 
matter  much  whether  the  stock  is  rib- 
bons, roller-skates  or  rolling  mills. 

You  and  I  know — and  God  knows, 
I  am  not  a  purist.  I  do  not  even 
know  the  parts  of  speech  by  their  first 
names,  but  I  have  a  shuddering  abhor- 
rence for  the  totally  incorrect  use  of 
words. 

Writing  men  surely  should  know 
words  and  should  not  misuse  "voca- 
tion," "unique,"  "transpire"  and  do 
others  of  "those  kind  of  thing."  Writ- 
ing men  should  emulate  Mr.  Hotch- 
kin, who  has  myriads  of  trained  words 
that  sit  up  and  bark  accurately  when- 
ever he  pleases. 

Charles  Austin  Bates, 
New  York. 


Thanks  to  Mr.  Rogers 

AS  a  subscriber  to  your  publication 
I  am  finding  your  new  department 
of  "The  News  Digest"  to  be  most  in- 
teresting and  valuable.  It  is  a  won- 
derful time  saver  and  in  a  few  minutes 
each  two  weeks  enables  me  to  know  all 
personnel  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  advertising. 

However,  I  trust  you  are  open  to  a 
suggestion  which  I  believe  will  improve 
the  value  of  this  service. 

The  "Changes  in  Personnel"  section 
is  rather  large.  I  believe  that  it  would 
be  a  great  convenience  to  your  readers 
if  you  would  divide  this  section  three 
ways  by  agency  changes,  publication 
changes  and  advertiser  changes.  Of 
course,  there  are  some  changes  from 
one  of  these  fields  to  another,  but  the 
field  into  which  the  man  is  going  would 
determine  the  listing. 

V.  J.  Rogers,  Sales  Manager, 
Topics  Publishing  Company,  New  York. 


Mr.  Rogers'  suggestion  has  been  acted 
upon,  and  the  change  taken  effect  in  this 
issue. — Editor. 


Collegiate  Cigarettes 

IN  the  fall  of  1908,  several  hundred 
of  us  descended  on  a  certain  college 
town  and  proceeded  to  flourish  enor- 
mous pipes,  and  packs  of  Rameses, 
Moguls,  Murads,  etc.,  making  the  most 
of  our  opportunity  to  smoke  in  public 
before  freshmen  rules  were  clapped 
down  upon  us  with  the  official  opening 
of  college. 

In  our  visits  to  fraternity  houses, 
part  of  the  rushing  program  of  those 
days,  we  were  introduced  to  a  new 
cigarette  called  Fatima,  which  was 
being  sold  by  local  stores.  It  was 
something  new;  no  one  had  ever  heard 
of  the  brand  before,  but  it  took  like 
wild  fire.  It  was  the  collegiate  thing 
to  do  to  smoke  Fatimas;  it  became  the 
standard  of  the  freshman  class  as 
ultra-collegiate  young  gentlemen. 

At     Christmas     time     many     under- 
graduates from  the  college  I  speak  of, 
and  from  other  institutions  of  "learn- 
ing"    where     cigarette     smoking     was 
prevalent,  descended   upon   New  York. 
No   Fatimas  were  to  be  had.     I  have 
often    wondered    how    many    calls    for 
Fatimas   the   United    Cigar   Stores   re- 
ceived during  the  Christmas  season  of 
1908.     At  any  rate,  when   Easter   va-     I 
cation    came    along    Fatimas    could    be 
bought   at   almost   any   store   handling 
cigarettes  in  the  metropolitan  area. 
C.  F.  Beatty,  Adv.  Manager, 
New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  New  York.    • 
.Qyn 
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Devoted  to  the  Power  Problems 
of  All  Industries 


a 


Ninety-eight  per- 
cent of  the  equip- 
ment or  material  we 
have  used  in  our 
power  stations  has 
been  brought  to  our 
attention  through 
advertisements  in 
POWER- 
POWER  has  been 
our  leading  source  of 
information  for  new 
equipment 


» 


This  from  the  Chief  Engineer  of  a  large 
New  England  power  plant — selected  from 
dozens  of  similar  letters  from  POWER 
readers  to  show  that  POWER  readers 
READ  POWER  advertisements  and  use 
them  to  help  them  select  equipment  and 
supplies. 


Published 

at  10th  Ave.  and 


If  you  are  seeking  to  cultivate  the  Buying  Power  in  the  power 
field,  let  us  show  you  how  POWER  can  help  you — to  analyze 
the  market — to  reach  the  influential   men   in  that  market. 

POWER 
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—  can  you  match  this  one? 

Leading  advertisers*  have  invested 
more  than  one  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  in  the  first  ten  issues  of 
THE     SHRINE    MAGAZINE 


*INCLUDING 

Murad  Cigarettes 

Bayer's  Aspirin 

Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 

Herbert  Tareyton  Cigarettes 

Aladdin  Readi-Cut  Homes 

Zapon  Leather  Cloth 

Brunswick-Balke 

Billiard  Tables 
Douglas  Shoes 
Forhan's  Tooth  Paste 
National  Union 

Mortgage  Bonds 
Remington  Typewriters 
Burrough's  Adding  Machines 
Goodrich  Tires 
Chesterfield  Cigarettes 
Williams  Oil-O-Matic  Heaters 


Waterman's  Fountain  Pens 
Mohawk  Carpets 
Camel  Cigarettes 
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Hupp  Motor  Cars 
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McAlpin  Hotel 
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B.  V.  D.  Underwear 
Royal  Typewriters 
White  RockMineral  Water 
Fidelity  Mortgage  Bonds 
Royal  Mail  Steam 

Packet  Company 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 


The    net  paid   circulation   of   THE    SHRINE 
MAGAZINE  is  607,1 12  copies  monthly.  A  dis-   1 
tribution  statement,  by  states,  will  be  mailed  upon 
request.    A   distribution   statement,   by  cities 
and  towns,  is  now  in  course  of  preparation. 


The  Shrine  Magazine 

1440  Broadway  ■  New  York 
'Phone:  Pennsylvania  7827 


CHICAGO 

360  No.  Michigan  Ave. 
'Phone:  State  2784 


BOSTON 

Little  Building 

Thorn:  Hancock  8086 


Have  Your  Own  Copy  of 
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DCheck  for  93.00  is  enclosed.  □  Send  bill  and  I  will  remit  promptly. 
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City State 


What  Kind  of  "Dealer 
Help"  Really  Helps? 

[CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE    44] 

ture  or  electrical  store — the  type  often 
referred  to  as  "neighborhood  stores" — 
sources  of  quick  supply  for  products  not 
high  enough  in  price  to  warrant  "shop- 
ping around"  in  the  larger  stores  and 
usually  standardized  by  trade-mark  or 
custom.  . 

They  are  one-room  stores  in  which 
the  owner  is  usually  the  hardest  work- 
ing employee,  if  he  is  not  the  entire 
salesforce.  Their  credit  ratings  range 
from  nothing  to  $15,000  or  $20,000. 
They  are  not  departmentalized.  Their 
owners  make  anywhere  from  minus  a 
good  many  dollars  to  $2,000  or  so  a 
year.  There  are,  in  the  United  States, 
somewhere  between  500,000  and  750,000 
dealers  of  this  type,  the  great  major- 
ity being  grocers,  druggists  and  own- 
ers of  small  automobile  accessory 
shops   and   service   stations. 

So  far  as  they  are  concerned,  I  will 
confine  myself  to  the  suggestion  of  a 
few  principles: 

First — Consider  the  actual  importance 
of  a  given  article  of  merchandise  as 
a  factor  in  the  total  sales  of  the  store 
that  sells  it.  The  distributor  is  smart 
enough  to  realize  that  it  doesn't  pay  him 
to  devote  his  whole  window,  for  exam- 
ple, to  an  elaborate  cut-out  of  some  lit- 
tle specialty  whose  sales  cannot  possi- 
bly be  great  enough  to  make  that  win- 
dow pay  a  profit.  A  sense  of  proportion 
is,  therefore,  the  first  requirement  in 
planning  any  kind  of  dealer  help  cam- 
paign. .  . 
A  second  requirement  is  physical 
adaptability  to  average  conditions 
within  the  store  — not  supplying  big 
window  pieces  or  elaborate  advertising 
campaigns  to  the  store  with  limited  dis- 
play space  or  an  advertising  appropria- 
tion that  is  marked  chiefly  by  its  ab- 
sence. 

The  third  requirement  is  superior 
attractiveness  and  selling  power,  as 
compared  to  similar  material  offered  by 
competitors — not  necessarily  the  repro- 
duction of  a  canvas  by  Maxfield  Par- 
rish,  but  certainly  not  the  chromatic 
atrocities  that  are  so  often  received  by 
the  average  store. 

The  fourth  requirement  is  sufficient 
salesmanship  in  presenting  such  mate- 
rial to  insure  its  use.  This  may  range 
from  suggestions  for  display,  printed 
on  the  back  of  the  counter  or  window 
card,  to  a  half-hour  demonstration  by 
a  high-grade  specialty  salesman  be- 
fore installing  an  elaborate  window. 

THE  fifth  requirement  is  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  limitations  under  which 
distributor-dealers  operate  and  care 
not  to  fall  into  the  error  of  judging  the 
needs  of  the  mass  by  the  activities  of 
an  unusually  alert  individual.  Some 
small  stores  will  spend  in  mailing  lists, 
will  use  cuts  in  their  newspaper  adver- 
tising and  will  m%il  out  several  thou- 
sand booklets,  but  the  average  dis- 
tributor dealer  is  too  busy  taking  care 
of  customers  and  looking  after  the 
thousand  and  three  details  of  his  store 
even  to  have  time  to  balance  his  books, 
to  say  nothing  of  attending  to  adver- 
tising* procedure.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  most  successful  and  most 
widely  used  "dealer  helps"  for  this  type 
of  store  that  I  have  seen  have  been  the 
simplest. 
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NATIONAL     LINEAGE         1926 

12  3  Million 


COLUMBUS  DISPATCH  3.075,674 


LOCAL  DISPLAY  LINEAGE     1926 

5  10  IS    Million 

T  I 


COLUMBUS  DISPATCH  15,785,085 


The  Outstanding  Preference  Shown  by 
Home  Merchants  for  the 

Columbus  Dispatch 

is  a  Striking  Tribute 

Home  Merchants'  Advertising  has  long  been  the  recognized  foot-rule  of  news- 
paper effectiveness.  .  .  .  And  by  such  a  measuring  stick  The  Columbus  Dis- 
patch is  nearly  twice  as  good  an  advertising  value  as  the  second  Columbus  news- 
paper. Home  Merchants  during  1926  favored  The  Dispatch  with  15,785,085 
agate  lines  of  Local  Advertising.  .  .  .  Nearly  twice  the  amount  of  such 
advertising  carried  by   the  nearest  Columbus  competitor. 

In  Classified  Lineage  The  Dispatch  was  also  far  in  the  lead  during  1926.  .  .  . 
Over  twice  the  volume  of  Classified  business  carried  by  the  nearest  competitor. 
.  .  .  More  than  the  Classified  Lineage  of  all  other  Columbus  newspapers  com- 
bined, by  more  than  half  a  million  agate  lines. 

Leadership  undisputed!  ...  In  every  field.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  a 
great,  growing  group  of  National  Advertisers  is  using  The  Dispatch  exclusively  in 
order  to  reach  and  sell  this  rich  Columbus  and  Central  Ohio  market? 


ULty  Columbia  3  i^pnfch 

OHIO'S     GREATEST     HOME     DAILY 

HARVEY  R.  YOUNG,  Advertising  Manager 


CLASSIFIED  LINEAGE     1926 

12  3  4  Mi/lic 
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COLUMBUS  DISPATCH   4,100,375 


SECOND  NEWSPAPER- 

1.807,677 


TOTAL  PAID  ADVERTISING    1926 


COLUMBUS  DISPATCH    22,961,134 


SECOND  NEWSPAPER. 

11,993, 99Q 
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As    we    all    know,    the  Y 
cheapest  rate  at  which  you    \ 
may    mail    a    personally- 
addressed   circular    these 
days  is  $15  per  thousand. 

As  you  may  not  know, 
Shopping  News  will  deliver 
that  same  personally-ad- 
dressed circular  to  a  part 
or  all  of  the  225,000  homes 
in  Cleveland,  into  the 
hands  of  the  person  ad- 
dressed for  $10  per  thous- 
and at  the  most. 

Just  incidentally,  you 
may  send  twice  the  weight 
at  our  rate! 

SHOPPING  NEWS 


5309  Hamilton  Ave. 
CLEVELAND 


/ 
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Send  10c  for  proofs  500 
cuts  and  plans  for  mak- 
ing your  ads  pay  better. 

SELLING  AID 

616   N.    Michigan    Ave.,    Chicago 


Past  Fifty 
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profit    means    until    they    have    passed 
forty  years  of  age. 

Why  do  we  hear  such  an  uproar  to- 
day about  the  small  percentage  of  net 
profit  in  most  stores?  Certainly  not  be- 
cause the  stores  operate  on  the  basis 
of  close  mark-ups;  for  they  do  not! 
Each  year  the  mark-up  percentage 
creeps  a  little  higher.  The  answer 
must  be  sought  in  quite  a  different  di- 
rection. 

That  old  fallacy  about  Youth  is  one 
of  the  two  criminals-in-chief.  The 
other  fallacy — fit  twin  for  youthful 
promotion — is  that,  "If  satisfactory 
sales  volume  is  secured,  net  profit  will 
take  care  of  itself."  As:nine  on  the 
face  of  it;  but  widely  held  in  belief. 

The  effervescent  energy  of  vigorous 
muscled  youth  drives  for  sales,  sales, 
sales,  for  hectic  rush  and  hurry,  for 
price-cutting,  space-wasting,  black  type 
advertising — to  eat  up  the  community's 
gold-mine  of  consumer  requirements  by 
feeding  people  on  bargains,  usually  at 
low  mark-up  prices.  Thus  inventory 
time  finds  that  regular  goods  had  to  be 
slaughtered  to  get  them  sold,  that  a 
large  part  of  the  earned  profits  have 
been  dissipated,  and  that,  with  all  the 
sales  volume  secured,  the  profits  are 
not  so  large  as  they  would  have  been 
if  the  store's  volume  had  been  half  as 
much;  but  merchandised  and  adver- 
tised with  mature  sanity.  • 

Just  recently  it  was  my  privilege  to 
take  part  in  a  survey  by  our  organiza- 
tion. We  analyzed  the  store's  intimate 
figures  of  advertising  costs  and  per- 
centages, and  the  volume  and  profit  re- 
sults by  departments.  That  survey 
again  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the 
five  departments  which  showed  the 
largest  net  profits  were  managed  by 
the  oldest  executives.  First  stood  a 
woman  past  fifty;  next  a  woman  past 
sixty;  third  a  man  past  fifty-five,  and 
fourth  a  woman  of  seventy!  Three  of 
those  managers  had  operated  their  de- 
partments for  more  than  forty  years! 

They  knew  exactly  how  to  keep  their 
stocks,  get  constantly  increasing  sales 
volume  and  make  gratifying  net  profits. 
And  many  of  the  youthful  managers 
were  losing  a  lot  of  the  money  that  the 
elderly  managers  had  made! 

THAT  is  the  secret  of  the  youthful 
energy  that  overleaps  itself.  Right 
there  is  the  truth  about  much  of  the 
cause  of  profitless  gloom  for  so  many 
stores  (and  manufacturing  establish- 
ments) that  are  highly  successful  in  se- 
curing large  sales  volume — the  thief  of 
profits. 

Today  there  are  scores  of  stores,  do- 
ing from  ten  to  thirty  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  business  a  year,  skimming  so 
close  to  disaster  that  they  do  not  know 
until  the  last  inventory  figures  are 
counted  whether  thev  have  made  a  lit- 
tle nrofit  or  a  great  loss  for  their 
year's  labor. 

Yes,  youngsters,  of  the  right  sort, 
are  "on  their  toes"  for  business;  doing 
the  best  they  know,  as  they  gather 
their  costly  experience,  fighting  to 
force  more  and  more  sales,  cutting  the 
life  out  of  profits  in  their  eagerness  to 
create  bargains  to  advertise.  For  price- 


cutting  is  the  only  way  that  most  of 
them  know  by  which  to  create  impelling 
advertising.  They  may  be  successful 
in  keeping  up  with  their  quotas,  and 
silly  merchants  cheer  them  and  urge 
them  on,  because  they  do  not  know  how 
to  read  the  figures  of  net  profits.  Most 
of  the  time  they  would  find  that  these 
constant  howlers  of  bargains  (unless 
they  are  ungodly  liars  to  the  public; 
hence  debauchers  of  the  reputations  of 
their  employers)  are  destroying,  wast- 
ing, wiping  out  the  profits  made  by 
their  wiser  elders,  while  making  no  net 
profits  of  their  own. 

\^OUTH  will  be  served;  and  is.  Youth 
■  will  get  his  experience;  and  must. 
Youth  makes  a  big  noise;  for  that  is 
youth's  big  asset,  and  it  gets  the  job. 
But  it  is  maturity  and  experience  that 
make  real  money  for  their  employers 
and  for  their  own  businesses. 

Who  is  the  power  that  has  made  and 
is  making  so  much  money  for  the  stock- 
holders of  Steel?  How  old  is  Judge 
Gary?  What  has  he  done  since  he  was 
fifty  years  of  age?  And  how  does  his 
work  since  he  was  fifty  years  old  com- 
pare in  financial  accomplishment  with 
what  he  accomplished  before  he  was 
fifty  years  old? 

Is  this  thing  that  we  call  "experi- 
ence" of  any  value?  If  a  man  pos- 
sesses demonstrated  brain  vigor  and 
expert  skill  in  his  craft,  are  we  to 
place  its  value  hopelessly  below  mere 
youth  and  athletic  ability?  Of  course, 
if  a  man  is  to  go  to  war,  is  to  build 
steel  skyscrapers  or  bridges,  is  to  travel 
back  and  forth  across  the  continent, 
demonstrate  automobiles  or  airplanes, 
youth  and  bodily  vigor  are  primary. 
But  in  advertising,  where  the  primary 
factor  is  brains,  backed  by  the  expe- 
rience that  knows  what  not  to  do,  and 
the  cultivated  taste  and  skill  that  know 
what  is  best  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  in 
the  most  approved  method,  maturity 
and  ripened  judgment  are  worth  a  hun- 
dred times  as  much  in  creating  public 
desire  for  the  goods  advertised  and  in 
securing  the  market  at  a  profit,  as  the 
fact  that  the  applicant  is  only  thirty 
to  thirty-five  years  of  age. 

I  have  a  rather  broad  acquaintance 
with  the  abilities  and  accomplishments 
of  advertising  men,  both  in  agencies, 
in  factories  and  in  stores,  and  if  I 
were  spending  a  hundred  thousand  or 
a  million  dollars  a  year  for  advertis- 
ing, I  would  never  risk  it  in  the  hands 
of  a  man  of  less  than  thirtv-five  years; 
and  if  I  had  my  pick  of  all  the  men  I 
know,  my  first  choice  would  be  a  man 
who  is  probably  fifty-nine,  and  my 
second  choice  would  be  a  man  who, 
I  think,  is  about  forty-eight  years 
of  age.  Neither  of  these  men  would 
waste  and  fritter  away  my  money  on 
harum-scarum  ideas,  as  money  by  the 
millions  is  wasted  today  by  youthful 
enthusiasm  and  frantic  attempts  at  so- 
called  "originality." 

Merchants  who  are  pinch-penny  skin- 
flints when  buying  salespeople  and  ser- 
vice are  squandering  thousands  of  dol- 
lars without  knowledge  in  futile  and 
extravagant  advertising,  because  they 
insist  upon  employing  men  in  the  early 
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INCOMPARABLE 


The  only  conclusive  test  of  the 
validity  of  our  claim  that  Gotham 
is  incomparable  is,  of  course,  a  com- 
parison of  our  work  with  that  of 
others.  No  matter  what  quality  of 
work  you  measure  against  our  own, 
you  will  perceive  in  Gotham  engrav- 
ings the  decisive  margin  of  superior- 
ity that  can  be  established  only  by 
the  most  accomplished  craftsmen, 
working  with  every  facility  for  ex- 
tending their  ability  to  the  utmost. 

We,  therefore,  invite  you  to  satisfy 
yourself,    by   comparison,   tha 
Gotham  is  incomparable. 


GOTHAM  PHOTO-ENGRAVING  CO.,  INC. 

229  West  28th  St.  New  York  City 

Telephone:  Longacre  3595 
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In  1926 

THE  PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL 

and 

THE   EVENING   BULLETIN 

printed 

24,717,446  lines 

OF  PAID  ADVERTISING 


£ 


This  is  a  gain  of  1,104,527  lines  over  1925, 
the  best  previous  record.  This  is  72.28%  of 
all  advertising  lineage  carried  in  Providence 
newspapers  during  1926.  Year  after  year 
these  newspapers  have  made  a  steady  gain  in 
advertising  patronage— because  they  produce 
results. 

The  readers'  confidence  and  circulation  dom- 
inance of  these  publications  make  them  val- 
uable mediums  for  advertisers. 


Circulation,  108,809  Net  Paid 


«: 


PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL  COMPANY 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Representatives 

CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO.  R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO. 

Boston         New  York         Chicago      Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 


thirties,  for  whose  experience  some- 
body must  pay;  while  a  man  of  expert 
skill,  sound  judgment,  valuable  expe- 
rience and  abundantly  demonstrated 
accomplishment  kills  himself  because 
nobody  wants  a  man  past  fifty  years 
of  age! 


Convention  Calendar 


February  26-28 — Eleventh  District 
Convention  of  the  International  Ad- 
vertising Association,  Greeley,  Colo. 

March  10-12 — Mid-Tear  Conference 
of  the  Financial  Advertiser  Associa- 
tion. New  Orleans,  La. 

Mat  9-11 — Semi-Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers,   Detroit.    Mich. 


Marketing  Building 
Materials 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  24] 

carpenters  is  to  confine  its  distribution 
through  lumber  dealers  and  through 
those  building  material  dealers  who 
have  a  complete  lumber  stock  and  ser- 
vice. 

With  a  building  material  product 
whose  "consumer-user"  is  the  mason  or 
plasterer,  it  would  seem  at  first  that  it 
were  best  to  confine  its  sale  through 
mason  supply  dealers. 

However,  the  fact  that  many  lumber 
dealers  are  in  reality  complete  building 
material  dealers  indicates  that  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  them  can  be  looked 
upon  as  legitimate  outlets.  From  these 
facts  it  is  apparent,  then,  that  no  hard 
and  fast  grouping  of  marketing  out- 
lets can  be  set  up.  There  are  too  many 
variations. 

The  only  sound  marketing  procedure 
is  an  analysis  of  the  dealer  outlet  sit- 
uation, bearing  in  mind  the  factors  of 
the  product;  it's  "consumer-users,"  the 
manufacturer's  present  and  future  pro- 
duction, and  a  review  of  the  present 
dealer  set  up  and  an  estimation  of  the 
product's  future  trends. 

Perhaps  the  only  safe  generalization 
on  what  is  a  sound  sales  policy  in  mar- 
keting building  materials  is  made  in 
asking  recognition  of  the  fact  that  in 
this  field,  as  in  others,  it  is  increasingly 
clear  that  unless  output  can  be  mar- 
keted with  a  reasonable  expenditure,  it 
is  uneconomical  to  produce  a  large  out- 
put even  at  low  cost. 

Otherwise,  profits  earned  by  efficient 
manufacture  are  in  the  end  dissipated 
in  inefficient  marketing  and  distribu- 
tion. 

All  the  above  being  true,  there  is 
nevertheless  still  ample  opportunity  for 
big  sales  development  in  building  ma- 
terials provided  accurate  marketing 
thinking  is  done  and  practical  dealer 
selling  plans  are  developed. 

Complete  plans  will  be  found  able  to 
cover  direct  consumer  selling  by  the 
manufacturer  through  national  adver- 
tising, and  localized  selling  by  dealers 
to  both  "consumer-users"  and  consumer- 
owners. 
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ICHIGAM 

Booth  Papers  Intensively 
cover  this  Territory  ot 
Great  Prosperity  and  unusual 
Buying  Power 

TO  determine  the  basis  of  Michigan's  great  buying  power  stud 
its  present  industrial  position  as  a  producer  of  wealth.  Michi 
gan  is  the  acknowledged  automobile  center  of  the  world,  man- 
ufacturing two-thirds  of  the  world's  motor  car  supply  valued  at 
over  #1,500,000,000.  Fifty-five  plants  are  busily  engaged  in  this 
great  enterprise  employing  a  vast  army  of  skilled  labor  whose 
earning   power  is   above   #260,000,000   annually.  _-_^_^ 

Second  in  importance  is  the  gigantic  industry  supplying  the  parts 
and  bodies,  whose  aggregate  production  is  valued  nearly  one-half 
billion  dollars. 

Then  come  the  other  industries,  such  as  foundries  and  machine 
shops,  engines  and  water  wheels,  iron  and  steel  forgings,  stoves, 
electric  machinery,  sheet  metal  goods,  brass,  lumber  and  timber, 
furniture,  paper  and  pulp,  chemicals,  coal,  iron  ore  and  copper. 
All  these  industries  are  the  great  source  of  Industrial  Michigan's 
productive  wealth,  and  in  total  value  represent  nearly  #4,000,000,000 
in  annual  output. 


How  Booth  Newspapers  Cover9the  State 

The  Booth  8  evening  newspapers  completely  cover  Industrial  Michi- 
gan with  the  exception  of  Detroit.  These  papers  not  only  enter 
the  homes  of  over  250,000  families  in  the  8  leading  cities  but  they 
reach  out  into  the  suburban  territory  and  form  one  complete  con- 
necting link  that  blankets  the  State. 

The    national    advertiser   can    reach   one   million    readers    who 
among  the  greatest  buyers,  per  capita,  in  the  country  at  very  little 
cost. 

The  Booth  organization  is  ready  to  assist  any  advertiser  anxious 
to  capture  this  great  market. 


THE  BOOTH  NEWSPAPERS 


Grand  Rapids  Press 
Flint  Daily- Journal 

I.    A.    KT,EIX 


Saginaw  News  Courie 
Kalamazoo  Gazette 


Jackson  Citizen  Patriot 
Bay  CityTimesTribune 


The  Booth  Publishing  Co 
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IMPORTANT    NEW   BOOK 

Advertising 
Research 

By  PERCIVAL  WHITE 

In  this  book,  for  the  first  time. 
advertising  is  treated  as  a  sci- 
ence. Facts  are  the  backbone  of 
science  and  the  book  shows  how 
to  obtain  facts  about  the  product 
to  be  advertised,  the  product's 
market  and  the  media  for  pre- 
senting the  product  to  the  public. 
It  shows  how.  from  such  raw  ma- 
terial and  by  elimination  of  waste 
and  inefficiency,  scientific  and 
therefore  successful  advertising 
can  be  created.  Invaluable  for 
the  general  advertiser,  tbe  pro- 
fessional agency  man  and  for  the 
student. 
620  Pages.  205  Praclical  Illustrations 

Price  S6.00.      By  mail,  $6.25. 
D.    APPLETON    AND    COMPANY 
35  West  32nd  Street         New  York 


Ycrar  Consumer  Campaign 
with  Trade  Publicity 

firjample  Qbpiet  address: 
KNIT  GOODS  PUBLISHING  CORP 

95  'Worth  Street  Near  %rk  City 
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TESTIMONIALS 


Speak Ir.g  of  testimonials,  here's  one  we  appreciate: 
"/  don't  see  hw  you  do  it.  Our  photostats  are  back 
almost  before  we  realize  the  letters  have  been  turned 
over  to  you.     Real    service." 

Let  us  prove  that  for  you.  You  want  photostats 
when   you   want    'em.      We    get   them    to   you. 


c< 
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At  the  conclusion  of 
each  volume  an  in- 
dex will  be  published  and  mailed 
to  you. 
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By  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York. 
— "Cooperative  Advertising  by  Com- 
petitors." By  Hugh  E.  Agnew,  A.B., 
M.Pd.  The  Professor  of  Advertising 
of  New  York  University  treats  with 
thoroughness  the  recent  developments 
in  cooperative  advertising  by  associa- 
tions of  competing  manufacturers  or 
merchants,  a  subject  which  suffers  from 
some  misconceptions  on  the  part  of  the 
general  public.  In  a  foreword  the 
author  clears  the  confusion  caused  by 
careless  newspaper  reading  and  then 
proceeds  to  outline  the  history  of  suc- 
cessful campaigns  and  the  reasons  for 
their  success.  His  work  is  a  helpful 
manual  for  a  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject.    Price  $4. 

By  The  Big  Six,  London.  "The 
Value  of  Colour  in  Advertisement."  A 
portfolio  on  the  discovery  and  develop- 
opment  of  the  possibilities  of  color 
photogravure  for  advertising  pur- 
poses. The  book,  which  consists  of  ex- 
amples in  color  of  the  results  of  this 
process,  was  designed  and  carried  out 
by  Sir  Charles  Higham,  and  is  pub- 
lished by  The  Big  Six:  The  Illustrated 
London  News,  The  Sphere,  The  Sketch, 
The  Tatler,  Eve,  and  The  Illustrated 
Sporting  and  Dramatic  News,  all  of 
London.  "The  process  has  no  connec- 
tion whatever  with  either  lithographic 
printing  or  offset  printing.  It  is  colour 
photogravure  pure  and  simple,  and  the 
printing  is  done  direct  from  copper 
cylinders." 

There  is  an  introduction  to  the 
volume  that  contains  a  note  on  the 
method  by  Brig.  General  Nevile  Camp- 
bell, C.  S.  I.,  C.  M.  G.,  D.  S.  O.,  adver- 
tisement director  of  The  Big  Six,  and 
a  few  words  on  the  value  of  color  in 
advertisement  by  Sir  Charles  Higham. 
Illustrated.   Free  upon  request. 

By  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company, 
Garden  City,  N.  Y.— "Copy."  By 
George  P.  Metzger.  A  book  not  written 
primarily  as  a  text  book  for  students, 
but  rather  to  appeal  to  the  mature  un- 
derstanding of  writers  of  copy,  visual- 
izers,  directors  of  sales  and  whoever 
has  to  do  with  the  preparation  or  ap- 
proval of  advertising.  Contains  much 
material  of  a  practical  and  helpful  na- 
ture.   Price  $2.00. 

By  J.  H.  Sears  &  Company,  Inc., 
New  York.  "Publicity."  By  Roger 
William  Riis  and  Charles  W.  Bonner, 
Jr.  In  this  book  the  case  for  pub- 
licity, and  for  industrial  news  publicity 
in  particular,  is  made  by  two  men  who 
are  active  in  such  work.  They  describe 
the  relationship  between  the  publicity 
agent,  the  press  and  the  public,  and  by 
reference  to  a  number  of  examples, 
with  reproductions  of  press  clippings, 
they  describe  the  methods  and  effects 
of  well  directed  publicity  campaigns. 
Price  $2.00. 


Your 
Salesmen 

should  have  as  good  tools 
as  these — 


ROLLS-ROCE 


HOUJE  FURMITHIMG 

Review 


GEM  BINDERS  are  built  right  to 
hold  Testimonial  Letters.  Sales 
Bulletins,  Photographs,  Price 
Sheets  and  similar  material. 
GEM  BINDERS  aid  the  Sales- 
man in  conveying  that  Good 
First  Impression. 
GEM  BINDERS  are  not  just  cov- 
ers, they  are  expanding  loose  leaf 
binders  fitted  with  either  our  pat- 
ented flexible  staples,  binding  screw 
posts  or  paper  fasteners. 
They  are  easily  operated,  hold  their 
contents  neatly  and  compactly,  fit 
nicely  into  a  traveling  man's  brief 
case. 

GEM  BINDERS  in  Style  "GB"  are  cov- 
ered with  heavy  quality  Art  Fabrikoid ; 
they  can  be  washed,  if  necessary,  for  the 
removal  of  hand  stains,  without  affecting 
the  surface  color  or  finish  of  the  material. 


May    We   Submit    Spe 
for  Inspection   Purposes? 

THE  H.  R.  HUNTTING  CO. 

Worthington  Street 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 
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A  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

National   Representatives:    Allied   Newspapers,  Inr.,  250  Park  Ave.,  New  York 
Chicago  Cleveland  Detroit  San  Francisco  Seattle  L,os  Angeles 
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^Advertiser's 
1  \   Weekly 

The  Organ  of  British  Advertismq 

The  only  weekly  paper  in 
the  British  Empire  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  Pub- 
licity. 


G^+O 


The  only  Advertising 
Publication  in  Great 
Britain  giving  audited  net 
sales  figures. 


cr>fo 


Published  for  all  who 
wish  to  be  informed  on 
British  advertising  and  its 
development. 

Subscription  $5  annually,  post  free.   Advertise- 
ment rates  on  application  to 

New  York  Office 
9  E.  38th  St.  N.  Y.  City 

or 
New  England  Office — c/o  Mr.  Frank  E.  Willis, 
148  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


What  Graybar  Accom- 
plished in  One  Year 

[CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE    25] 

ness  exclusively.  "Graybar"  designates 
the  company  that  distributes  electrical 
supplies  through  regular  trade  chan- 
nels. Now  the  companies  are  separate 
in  name  as  well  as  in  fact  and  in  the 
kind  of  business  done.  The  name 
"Graybar,"  by  the  way,  is  a  contraction 
of  "Gray  and  Barton,"  which  was  the 
title  of  the  firm  that  originally  started 
the  Western  Electric  Company. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  adoption 
of  the  new  name  met  with  much  criti- 
cism from  the  employees  of  the  organi- 
zation. They  had  spent  much  of  their 
business  careers  with  the  Western  Elec- 
tric Company.  They  were  proud  of  that 
name,  proud  to  be  associated  with  such 
a  well-known  enterprise.  To  them  the 
name  "Graybar"  meant  nothing.  No 
one  knew  it.  They  would  constantly 
have  to  be  explaining  what  "Graybar" 
meant  and  what  had  become  of  "West- 
ern Electric."  Many  employees  thought 
that  their  friends  would  think  that 
they  had  lost  their  jobs  and  were 
obliged  to  take  a  position  with  a  new 
and  unknown  company. 

The  trade,  too,  was  skeptical.  It  had 
been  pushing  the  name  "Western  Elec- 
tric" for  so  many  years  that  it  saw  no 
good  reason  why  it  should  be  obliged 
to  give  up  such  a  well-known  line  and 
to  start  all  over  again  on  an  unknown 
line.  To  distributors  it  seemed  as 
though  they  were  being  asked  to  undo 
the  work  of  fifty-seven  years. 

The  trade-press,  too,  was  inclined  to 
be  critical.  Naturally,  tremendous  pub- 
licity was  given  to  the  company's  dras- 
tic change,  but  much  of  this  comment 
was  of  a  doleful  nature. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  happened! 
Were  any  of  the  dire  predictions  real- 
ized? Did  the  corrtpany  go  to  the  bow- 
wows as  was  anticipated?  Most  decid- 
edly it  did  not. 

Despite  their  feeling  that  the  change 
in  the  name  of  the  company  was  not 
advisable,  both  the  employees  and  the 
trade  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel 
and  threw  all  their  enthusiasm  behind 
"Graybar,"  with  the  result  that  in  one 
year  the  new  name  has  been  thoroughly 
established.  After  twelve  months,  it  is 
probably  as  well  known  as  "Western 
Electric."  During  1926  the  company 
did  by  far  the  largest  business  in  its 
history.  In  the  light  of  what  has  been 
achieved,  today  there  is  no  one  who 
would  question  the  judgment  of  the 
management  in   making  the  change. 

BUT  we  are  going  to  let  Albert  L. 
Salt,  the  president,  tell  of  some  of  the 
things  the  new  name  did  for  the  busi- 
ness. At  the  end  of  the  first  year  of 
Graybar  history,  Mr.  Salt  gave  a  lunch- 
eon to  which  were  invited  representa- 
tives of  the  trade-press  and  others  who 
were  interested.  At  this  meeting,  Mr. 
Salt  explained  why  "Western  Electric" 
had  been  changed  to  "Graybar."  He 
outlined  the  problems  that  were  encoun- 
tered and  what  the  results  have  been. 
Here,  in  Mr.  Salt's  own  words,  are  the 
net  of  what  has  been  acomplished: 

"A  new  name,  a  new  company,  a  new 
set-up.  reacted  on  the  Graybar  people  as 
a  new  thing  always  reacts.  Then,  too,  the 
new  name,  the  new  organization,  and  the 
story  behind  it.  gave  the  salesmen  and  the 
sales  organization  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
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When  Fletcher  Montgomery 

President  of  the  Knox  Hat  Company 

Read  "Obvious  Adams" 


— He  immediately  ordered  50  copies 

to  distribute  to  business  associates 


MANY  thousands  of  copies  of  this 
"little  book  with  a  big  business 
message,"  written  by  Robert  R. 
Updegraff,  have  been  bought  by  business  ex- 
ecutives during  the  ten  years  since  it  appeared 
in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post.  They  have 
placed  them  in  the  hands  of  every  one  of 
their  executives,  branch  managers,  depart- 
ment heads,  salesmen,  and  even  their  office 
workers,  because  this  simple  story  crystallizes 
one  of  the  most  important  principles  in  busi- 
ness— makes  it  graphic,  inescapable,  usable  in 
the  day's  work  all  through  a  business. 

There  is  inspiration  in  the  story  of  Obvious 
Adams.  Young  men  read  it  and  catch  a  pic- 
ture that  makes  them  want  to  knuckle  down 
to  more  effective  work.     Older  men  read  it 


and  it  somehow  clears  their  vision  and  gives 
them  a  fresh  urge  to  accomplishment. 

"Obvious  Adams"  is  a  pocket  size  book 
bound  in  cloth  with  gold-stamped  title — an 
exceedingly  attractive  little  volume  suitable 
for  presentation  purposes,  yet  it  is  sold  in 
quantities  at  prices  that  make  possible  its 
broad  distribution.  It  offers  an  ideal  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  an  anniversary  gift  for 
the  members  of  an  organization,  autographed 
by  the  head  of  the  business  or  department. 

Quantity  Price  List 

500  copies  or  more,  40c  per  copy 

100  copies  or  more,  44c  per  copy 

50  copies  or  more,  46c  per  copy 

25   copies  or  more,  48c  per  copy 

10  copies  or  more,  50c  per  copy 

Single  copies,  75c  postpaid 


KELLOGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

39  Lyman  St.  Springfield,  Mass. 
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advertisements    inserted   in   thi 
charge  $1.80.       Forms 


Position  Wanted 


Advertising  Solicitor  for  New  England — Young 
man  would  like  to  represent  well-established  pub- 
lication. Has  service  agency  that  could  be  used 
as  branch  office.  Has  car.  Address  Box  440, 
Advertising  and  Selling,  9  East  38th  St.,  New 
York  City. 


Advertising  Copy  Writer — Young  woman,  col- 
lege graduate,  three  years'  experience  in  retal, 
national,  trade  paper,  and  direct -by-mail  fields ; 
versatile  writer.  Now  available.  Address  Box 
441,  Advertising  and  Selling,  9  East  38th  St., 
New  York  City. 


A  young  woman,  for  four  years  executive  assist- 
ant in  charge  of  office  with  concern  employing  a 
baker's  dozen  inside  and  eighty  outside,  like 
most  of  us  has  aspirations ;  change  is  necessary, 
she  feels.  The  change  must  initiate  her  in  adver- 
tising. She  is  a  correspondent;  organizer  of 
routine  and  of  files ;  buyer  of  printing ;  and  has 
edited  a  house  organ  of  educative  stimulus  for 
the  field  force.  Former  concerns  have  found  her 
satisfactory  to  the  extent  of  offering  re-employ- 
ment. Salary  $60  a  week.  College  education. 
Experienced  stenographer.  This  is  her  first  ad- 
vertisement. She's  coming  again  if  necessary. 
Alternative  propositions  considered.  What  can 
you  offer  her  in  New  York  or  Brooklyn?  Ad- 
dress Box  No.  438,  Advertising  &  Selling.  9 
East  38th  St.,  New  York  City. 


PUT  THIS  ADVERTISING  MAN  WITH 
proven  record  on  your  payroll  for  just  $1.25  a 
day.  Will  write  your  sales  letters,  booklets, 
advertisements,  suggest  new  ideas,  put  a  new 
sales  vigor  into  vour  advertising  copy.  Write 
for  details  unusual  limited  offer.  Box  882, 
Poughkeepsie,    N.    Y. 


Position  Wanted  as  sales  or  advertising  manager 
or  advertising  solicitor  for  electrical,  tool,  hard- 
ware, cutlery  or  automotive  trade  paper.  I  am 
thoroughly  familiar  with  copy  writing,  layout 
and  promotion  or  kindred  work.  References  will 
be  furnished  on  request.  Address  all  replies  to 
Box  No.  443,  Advertising  and  Selling,  9  East 
38th   St..   New   York   City. 


Thoroughly  trained  advertising  executive  is 
immediately  available  for  position.  Has  had 
agency  experience,  handled  complete  campaigns, 
edited  successful  house  organ.  Thirty-two  years 
old  Married  Write  Box  437,  Advertising  and 
Selling,   9   East  38th   St.,   New  York  City. 


THE    THIRST    OF    YOUTH 

Most  thirsty  of  human  beings  for  accomplish- 
ment  is  the  youth  about  to  convert  learning  into 
dollars. 

Having  entered  advertising  only  after  serious 
thought,  this  young  man  for  four  years  studied 
methods   and   absorbed   ideas. 

His  layouts  are  effective,  his  choice  of  typo- 
graphy pleasing.  With  proper  environment  he 
will   become  a  good   copywriter. 

Christian,  28;  married.  Now  conducting  manu- 
facturer's advertising  department  but  seeks  more 
exacting  connection. 

Address    Box    No.    436.    Advertising   and    Selling, 
9  East    38th   St..   New  York  City. 


Position  Wanted 


New  England  representative  for  firm  of  nationally 
advertised  product,  desires  to  discontinue  travel- 
ing. Familiar  with  wholesale  drug  and  depart- 
ment store  trade.  Experienced  sales  director  and 
advertising  manager.  Thirty-nine,  married  and 
with  especially  good  references.  Address  Box 
No.  435,  Advertising  and  Selling,  9  East  38th 
St..  New  York  City. 


Help  Wanted 


ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR  wanted  by  trade 
paper  published  in  New  England.  We  desire  a 
young  man  of  good  personality.  Give  full  details, 
including  age,  education,  experience  and  present 
earnings.  All  replies  treated  confidentially.  Ad- 
dress: Box  432.  Advertising  and  Selling,  9  East 
38th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Help   Wanted — Salesmen 


Experienced  lumber  or  building  material  sales- 
man. Permanent  position.  Weatherbest  Stained 
Shingle    Co..    North    Tonawanda.    N.    Y. 


Publishers'  Representative 


CALIFORNIA  REPRESENTATION 
Trade  and  business  paper  publishers  desiring 
complete  advertising  and  editorial  service  in  San 
Francisco  and  vicinity  may  arrange  personal 
interview  by  addressing  Box  439,  Advertising 
and   Selling,   9  East  38th   St..   New  York  City. 


Multigraphing 


Quality    and    Quantity    Multigraphing, 

Addressing,    Filling    In,    Folding,    Etc. 

DEHAAN  CIRCULAR  LETTER  CO.,  INC. 

120  W.   42nd   St.,   New  York  City 

Telephone  Wis.  5483 


Telephone 
arclay    3355 


SERVICE 

BUREAU 


MultigraphinEr 

Mimeographing 

Addressing 

19    Park    Place,    New    York    City 

All    Orders    Called    for    and    Delivered 


Press  Clippings 


ASSOCIATED    CLIPPING    BUREAUS 
offers    reliable    National    or    regional    newspape 
reading    servic,       " 
fiuff.ilo,  N.  Y. 


a  new  and  interesting  subject ;  an  opportun- 
ity to  discuss  a  subject  that  was  close  to 
their  hearts  and  of  great  interest  to  the 
teller  and  the  listener.  Give  a  salesman 
something  to  talk  about  that  is  of  interest 
to  the  man  to  whom  he  is  talking  and  you 
give  him  an  extremely  valuable  sales  tool. 
The  Graybar   Story  was  just   that  kind. 

"And  then  the  advertising  that  followed 
and  has  followed  the  new  name  has  been  of 
inestimable  value  in  setting  up  the  organiza- 
tion as  a  very  important  part  of  the  elec- 
trical business.  In  the  first  place,  it  created 
in  the  minds  of  many  people  a  new  con- 
ception of  the  business  that  has  been  known 
as  the  Western  Electric  Supply  Department. 
Many  people,  who  in  the  average  course  of 
events  might  never  have  heard  of  the 
Western  Electric  Supply  Department, 
learned  completely  about  Graybar  and  pos- 
sibly started  doing  business  with  the  'new' 
company. 

"The  establishment  of  the  Graybar  ship- 
ping tag  has  given  to  the  company  an 
identity  it  was  always  hard  to  develop 
under  the  old  organization.  The  Graybar 
tag — Symbol  of  Distribution — is  today  a 
trade  mark  as  well  as  a  symbol ;  a  designa- 
tion for  one  service,  a  designation  that  the 
business  under  'Western  Electric'  never  had 
and  very  possibly  never  could  have  had." 


-General    offices,     One    Terr. 


The  Golden  Age  of 
Copy  Writing 

[CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE    26] 

at  the  food  copy,  the  cosmetic  copy,  the 
travel  copy,  insurance  copy,  wearing 
apparel  copy,  the  house  furnishing 
copy,  kitchen  equipment  copy,  medicine 
cabinet  specialties  copy.  Everywhere 
you'll  find  yards  and  yards  and  yards 
of  copy,  all  of  it  fair  to  good,  and  some 
of  it  excellent. 

Take  a  good,  long  look,  Mr.  Hotch- 
kin,  and  get  yourself  surprised.  If 
you  insist  that  each  of  these  is  a  "four 
dollar  message  smothered  under  a  pen- 
cil pusher's  dream,"  then  I'll  agree  to 
be  surprised. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  seventy- 
five  advertisements  of  one  page  or 
more  in  this  issue  of  the  Journal.  By 
stretching  what  I  call  my  imagination 
quite  a  bit  I  can  find  twelve  of  the 
seventy-five,  in  which  the  copy  writer 
may  have  been  hampered  by  limitations 
imposed  upon  him  by  the  lay-out  man 
or  artist. 

Certainly  no  reasonable  writer  could 
complain  about  the  space  allotment  for 
copy  in  the  sixty-three  pages  that  re- 
main. 

Advertisements  of  500  words  and 
more  are  not  at  all  unusual  among  the 
seventy-five.  By  actual  count,  all  but 
two  of  the  first  fifteen  advertisements 
in  the  magazine  contain  more  than  200 
words  each. 

Four  of  the  first  fifteen  contain  more 
than  500  words  each. 

In  the  12  out  of  75,  which  emit  a 
slight  odor  of  copy  constriction,  most 
people  will  agree  the  pictures  tell  a 
better  story  than  a  book  full  of  words. 
Does  Mr.  Hotchkin  know  of  any  words 
that  will  produce  the  desired  effects  as 
quickly  as  the  Wesson  Oil  fruit  cake 
illustration  or  the  Ivory  Soap  photo- 
graph? 

Copy  space  in  today's  monthly  maga- 
zine advertising  seems  to  me  to  pro- 
vide plenty  of  room  for  the  erection  of 
a  glorious  and  glittering  copy  writers' 
heaven. 

If  the  copy  writer  has  anything  to 
say,  goodness  knows  he  has  ample  op- 
portunity to  say  it. 

It  is  possible  that  the  case  of  the 
weeklies  is  a  little  different.  Admit- 
tedly   quite    a    number    of    advertisers 
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use  these  seven-day  publications  as  bill 
boards.  In  them  many  think  it  good 
judgment  to  print  concentrated  advertis- 
ing for  hurrying  readers.  Even  so,  the 
majority  of  advertisers  in  the  weeklies 
have  something  to  say  and  do  say  it. 
You  will  have  to  spend  more  than  one 
nickel  to  find  an  advertisement  in 
which  the  manufacturer  devotes  his 
space  to  words  and  pictures  concerning 
his  factory,  his  grandfather,  or  his 
trademark. 

The  one  bright  spot  glowing  through 
the  clouds  of  gloom  in  Mr.  Hotchkin's 
paper  is  his  doubtful  prediction  that 
"the  day  may  come  when  something 
more  than  a  beautiful  drawing  around 
the  word  'Hoopla!'  may  be  necessary  to 
get  the  goods  sold." 

Shucks,  Mr.  Hotchkin,  haven't  you 
heard?  The  day  has  already  come. 
You  just  polish  off  your  specs,  sir,  and 
let  up  the  window  shade.  Really,  it's 
nice  and  sunshiny  outside. 

And  then  that  sentence  concerning, 
I  suppose,  all  agencies  and  stating: 
"The  drawing  and  lay-out  are  made 
first,  and  then  the  copy  writer  is  told 
how  few  words,  if  any,  he  dare  use." 

I  have  personal  knowledge  gained 
by  personal  experience  that  this  is  not 
true  in  two  large  agencies.  In  these  es- 
tablishments copy  always  is  written 
first.  It  is  the  rule  and  I  have  had  to 
live  up  to  the  rule.  If  an  idea  can't  be 
expressed  first  in  words,  then  it  isn't 
expressed  at  all,  for  it  isn't  considered 
worthy  of  expression.  Of  course  all  ad- 
vertising isn't  prepared  according  to 
that  formula,  but  my  experience,  and 
the  experience  of  most  of  my  advertis- 
ing friends,  leads  me  to  believe  that 
most  of  it  is.  There  are  cases  in  which 
an  art  idea  does,  and  by  all  means 
should,  dominate.  But  those  cases  are 
in  the  minority.  If  you  doubt  it,  look 
at  advertising  and,  in  the  words  of  an 
esteemed  mail  orderish  friend,  "see  for 
yourself." 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  golden  age 
for  copy  writers — golden,  that  is,  when 
contrasted  with  the  not  distant  past 
when  advertisers  did  insist  on  a  picture 
of  the  founder,  the  pyramids,  or  a 
pretty  girl  and  some  such  mot  as  "best 
by  test,"  "try  it  and  you  buy  it,"  or 
"the  fizz  what  izz." 

Today  the  copy  writer  not  only  has 
an  opportunity  to  think  and  express  his 
thought;  he  is  obliged  to  think  and  ex- 
press his  thought,  or  move  on.  Mr. 
Hotchkin's  dark  picture  of  the  copy 
slave  belongs  in  the  gallery  of  yester- 
day, not  of  today. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  all  present 
advertising  is  entirely  free  from  the 
blight  it  suffered  in  the  days  when  gas 
jets  were  in  bloom — nor  is  this  to  say 
that  any  advertising  has  achieved  per- 
fection. 

We  all  can  find  "best  by  test"  ad- 
vertisements, if  we  look  for  them,  but 
we  must  seek  their  chaff  in  many  heap- 
ing bushels  of  good,  golden  grain. 


Advertising  Post  of  American 
Legion  Holds  Elections 

At  its  recent  meeting  the  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  Advertis- 
ing Men's  Post  of  the  American  Legion 
of  New  York:  James  A.  Brewer,  com- 
mander; Mortimer  D.  Bryant,  Prank 
W.  Miller,  George  A.  Woodard,  and 
Victor  A.  Graham,  vice-commanders. 
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<7/v  LOUISVILLE 

—  executives  in  industrial  enterprises  direct  60,000  workmen  in  the  produc- 
tion of  farm  implements,  iron  and  steel  products,  musical  instruments, 
wagons,  cement,  leather  goods,  paints  and  varnishes  and  over  100  other 
different  products.  Among  these  executives  rests  control  of  all  purchases 
of  materials  and  equipment  for  Louisville's  957  industrial  firms,  whose 
combined  production  during  1925  exceeded  $325,000,000. 

And  within  this  same  executive  group  are  86.7%  of  all  Louisville  sub- 
scribers tO   TV MAGAZIN E yfBUSIN ESS . 


CORPORATE  OFFICIALS 

Presidents 186 

Vice-Presidents 49 

Treasurers 25 

Secretaries 37 

Bank  Cashiers 17 

OPERATIVE  EXECUTIVES 

General  Managers  and  Assistant 

General  Managers 48 

Superintendents  and  General  Foremen. ...  40 


Sales  and  Advertising  Managers 28 

Comptrollers,  Auditors  and 

Accountancy  Executives 32 

Financial  Executives 21 

Professional  Men 14 

Office  Managers 7 

Credit  Managers 6 

Purchasing  Agents 4 

Traffic  Managers       1 

Sub-totaTT86.7%) 615 

OPERATING  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 

Salesmen 41 

Office  Employees .  34 

Miscellaneous 19 

Total  ( 1 00%) 709 


^^gaz?nwus!ness  offers  an  excellent  key  to  any  business  market.  In  city  after 
city,  exhaustive  surveys  have  shown  an  average  of  over  80%  of  the  maga- 
zine's circulation  concentrated  among  the  small  groups  of  executives  who 
direct  policies  and  purchases. 


CHICAGO     "The  MAGAZINE  of  BUSINESS 


NEW  YORK 


J  his  is 


the  tenth  of  a  series  of  analyses  of  circulation  in  typical  cities.    If  you  missed  the  first  nine   analyses,  write   for  copies   today! 
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"The  NEWS  DIGEST 

A  complete  digest  of  the  news  of  advertising  and  selling  is  here  compiled 
for  quick  and  convenient  reference  5<*  The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive 
items  of  news  for  inclusion  in  this  department  S<*  Address  Advertising 
and  Selling,  Number  Nine  East  Thirty-eighth  Street,  New  York  City 


Name 

Charles  Chidsey 


CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL—  (A  dvertisers,  etc.) 

Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated   With 


Position 
■  Sales  Pro.  Mgr. 


.  E.  A.  White  Organization,  New  York Intertype    Corp 

Adv.  Mgr.  New  York 

B.  W.   Radcliffe The  Intertype  Corp.,  New  York,  Adv.  Mgr Same  Company    Dir.  of  Typography 

Ashley   Nagle    E.  A.  White  Organization,  New  York Same  Company   Adv.  Mgr. 

Sales  Prod.  Mgr. 
H.  A.  Beach  Brunswick-Balke-Collender    Co.,   Chicago    The  Charles  Freshman    Sales  Mgr. 

Eastern  Sales  Mgr.                                                             Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 
Charles  P.  Catlin Remington  Arms  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York New  Haven  Clock  Co Sales  Pro.  Dir. 

Gen.  Sales  Pr.  Mgr.  &  Dir.  of  Adv.                               New  Haven,   Conn. 
J.  R.  Crawford National  Carbon  Co.,  New  York Bright  Star  Battery  Co Sales  Mgr. 

Gen.  Sales  Mgr.  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Alex  Moss    Warner  Bros.  Pictures,  Inc.,  New  York Columbia   Pictures    Corp. .  .Dir.  of  Adv.  &  Pub. 

Adv.  &  Pub.  Dept.  New  York 

L.  E.  Jackson Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio Same   Company    Sales  Mgr. 

M.   C.  Williamson Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y Same   Company    Adv.  Mgr. 

Ass't  Adv.  Mgr. 
Sidney  M.  Crosset Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y Resigned 

Adv.  Mgr. 

Walter  Rautenstrauch .  .  Fred  F.  French  Co.,  New  York,  Pres Splitdorf -Bethlehem    Pres. 

Elec.  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
M.  W.  Davis   Adams,  Hildreth   &   Davis,  Inc.,  N.  Tonawanda.  ..  .The  York  Safe  &  Lock  Co..  .Adv.  and  Sales  Pro.  Mgr. 

N.  Y.,  Vice-Pres.  York,  Pa. 

C.  H.  Handerson   Union  Trust  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Pub.  Mgr Same  Company   Vice-Pres. 

J.  D.  Buhrer   Corn  Products  Refining  Co.,  New  York   Same   Company    Pres. 

Sales  Mgr. 
H  M.  Jewett Paige-Detroit  Motor   Car   Co.,   Detroit Same   Company   Chairman  of  the  Board 

Pres. 
George  B.  Hendrick . . .  W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co.,  Brockton,  Mass L.  A.  Crossett  Shoe  Co Vice-Pres.     in     Charge     of 

Gen.  Sales  Mgr.  &  Adv.  Dir.                                          No.  Abington,  Mass.  Sales    (Effective  , Feb.   1) 

James  Goold   R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc,  New  York Stern  Bros,  New  York Merchandise     Mgr.,     House 

Adv.  Mgr.  Furnishings  Group 

A.  A.  Wells R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc,  New  York Stern  Bros,  New  York Adv.  Mgr. 

Ass't  Adv.  Mgr. 
J.  B.  Melick    Holeproof  Hosiery  Co,  Milwaukee,  Wis Same  Company    Vice-Pres. 

Sales  Mgr. 
J.  B.  Wells Southwestern  Adv.   Co,  Dallas,  Texas Barton  Mfg.  Co Adv.  Mgr. 

Sec'y  and  Dir.  St.  Louis 

F.  O.  Dice    Ross-Gould  Adv.  Agcy,  St.  Louis,  Acc't  Executive .  .  .Purina  Mills,  St.  Louis   .  . .  .Copy 

L.  F.  Schenkenberg  . .  .Holeproof  Hosiery  Co,  Milwaukee,  Wis Same  Company    Adv.  Mgr. 

Adv.  Dept. 

A.   N.   Apple Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  Adv.  &  Pro  Mgr Sherman  Paper  Products. .  .Sales  and  Adv.  Mgr. 

Corp,  Boston 
J.  L.  Killeen Tujague  Food  Products  Corp,  Foreign  & Southern  Adv.  Agcy,  Inc.  . .  Vice-Pres. 

Domestic  Sales  Mgr.  New  Orleans 

F.  C.   Noyes The  Stanley  Works,  New  Britain,  Conn Same  Company  Adv.  Mgr. 

Ass't  to  Adv.  Mgr. 

G.  L.  Gilliam Service   Motors,  Inc,  Wabash,  Ind,  Pres Relay    Motors    Ccrp, Pres. 

Wabash,  Ind. 

M.    A.    Holmes Commerce   Motor   Truck    Co,   Ypsilanti.    Mich Relay   Motors    Corp, Vice-Pres.  in  Charge  of 

Dir.  of  Sales  Wabash,   Ind.  Sales 

A.  K.   Taber Service  Motors.  Inc..  Wabash,  Ind,  Treas Relay  Motors   Corp, .Sec'y  &  Treas. 

Wabash,   Ind. 


CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL—  (Agencies,  etc.) 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated  With  Position 

C.  E.  Nelson    The  Stanley  Works,  New  Britain,  Conn,  Adv Calkins  &  Holden,  Inc Ass't  to   Vice-Pres. 

Mgr.                                                                                            New  York 
Bruce  M.  Angle International  Harvester  Co.  of  America,   Export  Adv.  Agcy Executive  Staff 

Chicago,  Sales  Pro.  Rep.                                                    New  York 
W.   A.   Schmitt The  Charles  C.  Green  Adv.  Agcy,  Inc,  The   Corman  Co,  Inc Dir.  of  Adv.  &  Prod. 

New  York  &  Phila,  Art.  Dir.  &  Food  Specialist 

R.  Bolton  Mallory Bigelow-Hartford   Carpet   Co,  New  York Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co Copy 

New  York 
Paul   H.   Bolton Bolton,  Meek  &  Wearstler,  Youngstown, The  Bolton  Adv.  Co,  Inc. .  .Pres. 

Ohio,  Pres.  Youngstown,   Ohio 

John   P.    Gillespie The  Wildman  Adv.  Agcy,  New  York The  Bolton  Adv.  Co,  Inc . . .  Vice-Pres. 

Acc't  Executive  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Chester  D.  Freeze The  Kocb  Co,  Milwaukee,  Pres Freeze  &  Vogel,  In? Pres> 

Milwaukee 
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From  behind 
countless  counters 


HOW  much  of  the  effectiveness  of  an  advertising 
campaign  depends  upon  the  cooperation  of 
the  dealers  who  handle  the  product? 

And  what  "dealer  influence"  is  so  effective  as 
"dealer  good-will"? 

The  GRAPHIC  is  building  good-will  for  you 
among  retailers  and  salesmen  in  this  Metropolitan 
Area — and,  incidentally,  building  good-will  for  the 
GRAPHIC. 

The  $5000.00  Merchandising  Idea  Contest  is  a 
part  of  our  plan — and  so  is  the  "Merchandising 
News"  columns  in  the  GRAPHIC  each  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Saturday. 

These  features  are  getting  under  the  skin  of  the 
man  behind  the  counter  as  well  as  the  store-owner 
and  store-manager.  Their  capacity  for  boosting 
sales  is  important  past  all  computation. 

Thus  the  GRAPHIC  offers  a  voice  directed  to 
300,000  homes  PLUS  the  cooperation  of  those  who 
serve  these  homes  from  behind  countless  counters. 

NEW   YORK 


Evening 
Graphic 


Member  A.   B.  C. 


HARRY  A.  AHERN  CHARLES  H.  SHATTUCK 

Advertising  Mgr.,  25  City  Hall  Place,  New  York         Western  Mgr.,  168  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 
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CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL—  (A  gencies,  etc.,  continued) 
Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated  With  Position 

Hugo  Vogel   The  Koch  Co.,  Milwaukee Freeze  &  Vogel,  Inc Vice-Pres. 

Milwaukee 

C.  W.   Garrison The  Koch  Co.,  Milwaukee,  In  Charge  of  Copy Freeze  &  Vogel,  Inc Vice-Pres. 

Milwaukee 
W.  A.  Arner The  Corman  Co.,  New  York The  Paul  Cornell   Co Dir.     of     Mechanical     Pro- 
Business  Dept.                                                                    Inc.,  New  York  duclion 

R.   A.   Winthrop C.  E.  Sheppard  Co.,  New  York Critchfield    &    Co.,   Inc Acc't  Executive 

Adv.  Dir.  New  York 

Chalmers  L.  Pancoast.  .Charles  C.  Green  Adv.  Agcy.,  Inc.,  New  York Resigned 

Vice-Pres. 

Charles  E.  Rose   R.  H.  Donnelly  Corp.,  Chicago   Frankel-Rose  Co.,  Chicago.   Partner 

Thomas  M.  Murphv  .  .  .New  York  Bottlers'  Supplies  Mfg.  Co.,  Hoboken.  . .  .The  Commercial  Poster   . .  .Mgr.  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Office 
N.  J.,  Sales  Mgr_.  Co.,  Cleveland 

Theodore    Johnson    ...United  States  Printing  &  Lithograph  Co The  Munro  &  Harford   ....Sales  Pro.  Mgr. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Sales  Pro.  Mgr.  Co,  New  York 

C.  McQuinn    J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  Chicago,  Acc't  Executive.  .Resigned 

W.  H.  Kelly Marland  Refining  Co.,  Ass't  Adv.  Mgr K.  C.  Shelburne,  Inc Vice-Pres. 

Oklahoma   City,  Okla. 

E.  B.  Gardiner John  Ring,  Jr.  Adv.  Co,  St.  Louis Resigned,   (Feb.  1) 

Vice-Pres. 

J.  Buckingham    "The  Dallas  Journal,"  Dallas,  Tex The  Carpenter-Rogers  Co,. .  Vice-Pres.  and  Acc't   Execu- 

Ass't  City  Editor  Dallas,  Texas  five 

J.  A.  Eskins Tauber  Adv.  Agcy,  Inc,  Washington,  D.  C Drechsler-Peard   Co,  Inc.  . .  Copy 

Baltimore 

Clifford  L.  Fitzgerald.  .Reese  Adv.  Agcy,  New  Orleans,  La Southern  Adv.  Agcy,  Inc. . .  Pres. 

Sec'y  New  Orleans 

CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL—  {Publications,  etc.) 
Name                                 Former  Company  and  Position                                       Now  Associated  With  Position 

James  L.  Walsh Bankers  Trust  Co,  New  York McGraw-Hill    Pub.    Co Vice-Pres. 

Ass't  Vice-Pres.                                                                   New  York 
Paul  Talbot   The  Talbot  Publishing  Co,  Des  Moines,  Iowa Same   Company    Pres.  &  Treas. 

Sec'y-Treas. 

C.  A.   Richie Harry  Gelwicks  Co,  New  York,  Contact  Man M.  C.  Mogensen  &  Co Salesman 

Inc,  New  York 

Richard  C.  Sheridan    .  .Green  &  Van  Sant  Co,  Baltimore,  Md,  Adv.  Dept..  . Schneidereith  &  Sons   Rep. 

Gustave    Hornung    ...  J.  W.  Clement  Co,  Buffalo,  Vice-Pres Resigned 

George  H.  Doyle   Associated  Medical  Publishers,  New  York   "Clinical    Surgery,"    New ...  Eastern  Adv.  Mgr. 

Eastern  Adv.  Rep.  York 

Wallace    Miller    Norwich  Union  Indemnity  Co,  New  York   The  Crowell  Publishing    ...Pro.  Dept. 

Gen.  Adv.  Mgr.                                                                  Co,  New  York 
M.  S.  Weisiger   "The  Commercial  Appeal,"  Memphis,  Tex Same  Company Business  Mgr.  and  Sec'y 

Ass't  Business  Mgr. 

C.  A.  Poindexter   Hanff  Metzger,  Inc,  New  York,  Contract  Dept M.  Mogensen  &  Co,  Inc Research 

New  York 

J.   Smith    Cudahy  Packing   Co,  Chicago "Liberty,"   Chicago    Adv.  Dept. 

Gordon    Hoge    "American  Legion  Monthly,"  New  York Young   &   Rubicam Contact 

Adv.  Mgr.  New  York 

J.  T.  Edson The  Stillson  Press,  New  York,  Sec'y Retired 

John  S.   Barlow Frank  Seaman,  Inc,  New  York The  Stillson  Press,  Inc Dir.,  Mail  Dept. 

Acc't  Executive  New  York 

Stanley    R.    Greene.... J.  A.  Migel  Inc,  New  York,  Adv.  Mgr The  Stillson  Press,  Inc Dir.,  Mail  Dept. 

New  York 

H.  A.  Shepherd Frank  Seaman,  Inc,  New  York The  Stillson  Press,  Inc Plans  Dir.  of  Marketing  Div. 

New  York 

CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS 

Name  Address  Product  Now  Advertising  Through 

Simon  &  Schuster.  Inc New  York   Books     Sackheim  &  Sherman,  New  York 

Nestler  Rubber  Fusing  Co,  Inc New  York   Equipment  and  Sup-   ...Michaels  &  Heath,  Inc,  New  York 

plies      for       Repairing 

Tires 

Chandler   &   Price   Co Cleveland,  Ohio   Printing  Presses  Paul  Teas,  Inc,  Cleveland 

Life  Extension  Institute New  York   Health  Service   Hawley  Adv.  Co,  Inc,  New  York 

Henry  Maillard   Long   Island   City Maillard     Chocolates Hawley  Adv.  Co,  Inc,  New  York 

and  Bonbons 
Nestle's  Food  Co,  Inc New    York    "Nestle's   Milk   Food". . .  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc,  New  York 

&  Evaporated  Milk 
Linder  Bros,   Inc New    York    "Shagnoor,"  Top  Hicks  Adv.  Agcy,  New  York 

Coats  for  Women 
The  Vanity  Fair  Silk  Mills Reading,   Pa Glove  Silk  Underwear. .  .Lyddon  &  Hanford  Co,  New  York 

&      Full      Fashioned 

Hosiery 


w. 
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WhenTime  Is  Money 


A  BOAT  that  carries  a 
man  across  the  Atlantic 
in  three  weeks  cannot  be 
classed  as  a  total  failure  as  a 
means  of  transportation. 

If,  however,  that  man  wants 
to  get  to  Europe  in  a  hurry, 
he  can  hardly  justify  the  use 
of  the  slow  boat  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  sure  to  land 
him  there  eventually. 

Almost  any  kind  of  selling 
effort — used  long  enough 
and  persistently  enough — 
will  eventually  land  a  man- 
ufacturer in  the  port  of  big- 
ger business.  But  many 
types   of  selling  effort  are 


decidedly  prodigal  with  time 
and  money. 

And  time — because  it  repre- 
sents money  to  most  busi- 
nesses— is  an  all  important 
factor  in  the  average  market- 
ing plan.  Therefore,  why 
should  a  manufacturer  use 
marketing  methods  that  take 
many  years  to  accomplish 
what  different  methods  can 
accomplish  in  two  or  three 
years? 

Yet,  when  we  examine  the 
sales  programs  of  many  manu- 
facturers, we  find  this  vital 
element  of  time  has  been  over- 
looked   or    ignored    entirely. 


^Manufacturers  interested  in  eliminating  time-wasting  ^ 
marketing  methods  should  read     The  Third  Ingredient 
in  Selling' ' — a  book  that  frankly  and  fearlessly  discusses 
this  vital  subject.      A  copy  of  this  book  will  be  sent, 

Kswith  our  compliments,  to  executives  who  request  it.  */" 


James  F.  Newcomb  &  Co.  inc. 

Direct  Advertising  ::  Merchandising  Counsel 

330     SEVENTH      AVENUE,      NEW      YORK,     N.      Y. 
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CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS  (Continued) 

Name  Address  Product  Now  Advertising  Through 

The  Corneli  Seed  Co St.   Louis    "Keystone"   Field   &...  .Chappelow  Adv.  Co.,  St.  Louis 

Garden  Seeds 

The  Ford  Dealers  of  Buffalo  Buffalo,  N.  Y Ford   Automobiles    J.  J.  Fuller  Advertising  Agcy. 

Mississippi  Glass  Works   New  York   Glass    John  Curtiss  Co.,  New  York 

Mississippi  Wire  Glass  Works   New  York   Wire   Glass    John  Curtiss  Co.,  New  York 

The  Nu-Dex  Products  Co Chicago Rug  Cleaner   The  Glen  Buck  Co.,  Chicago 

The  L.  E.  Scott  Co Southington,    Conn "Lesco"  Cleaning  Fluid.  .The  Manternach  Co.,  Hartford 

Woodcraft   Shops    Grand  Rapids,  Mich.   . .  .Decorative  Garden    The  White  Adv.  Agcy.,  Grand  Rapiils,  Mich. 

Implements 

The  Jackson  Corset  Co Jackson,    Mich Corsets    Philip  C.  Pack,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

The  Morton  Mfg.  Co Chicago "Acme"   Bathroom    Behel  &  Harvey,  Inc.,  Chicago 

Cabinets 
Flax-Ii-num   Insulating   Co St.  Paul,  Minn "Fla.-c-li-num"  Key-   Freeze  &  Vogel,  Inc.,  Milwaukee 

board 

Concealed  Bed   Corp Chicago     Beds    Freeze  &  Vogel,  Inc.,  Milwaukee 

Oelerich  &  Berry  Co Chicago     Jams  &  Jellies Freeze  &  Vogel,  Inc.,  Milwaukee 

Reliance   State   Bank Chicago    Banking    Service Hurja-Johnson-Huwen,  Inc.,  Chicago 

Perfection   Appliance   Co.  . .    Detroit    "Perfection   Electric Brooke,  Smith  &  French,  Inc.,  Detroit 

Ironers" 

J.E.Caldwell  &  Co Philadelphia    Jewelry    Frank  Presbrey  Co.,  New  York 

F.  Weber  Co Philadelphia    "Weber"  Artists'  Colors    .Edwards,  Ewing  &  Jones,  Inc.,  Philadelphia 

&      "Decora      Fabric" 

Paints 

Dent,  Allcroft  &  Co.,  Inc New  York  "Dent's"  Gloves The  G.  Lynn  Sumner  Co.,  Inc,  New  York 

The  Wheeling  Metal  &  Mfg.  Co Moundsville,  W.  Va Leadclad   Roofing McAdam-Knapp      Adv.      Corp.,     Wheeling, 

W.  Va. 

The  StehliSilkS   Corp New  York  &  Zurich, Dress  Silks    Olmstead,      Perrin      &      Leffingwell,      Inc., 

Switzerland  New  York 

The  Hamilton  National  Bank New  York  Banking  Service    The  Lawrence  Fertig  Co,  Inc.,  New  York 

Kellner  Bros New  York  Furniture    The  Lawrence  Fertig  Co,  Inc,  New  York 

General  Lead  Batteries  Co Newark,  N.  J "Titan"    Batteries The  Joseph  E.  Hanson  Co,  Inc,  Newark 

The  S.  Le  Mur  Co Cleveland     "Le  Mur"  Permanent The  Powers-House  Co,  Cleveland 

Waving  Machines 

The  L.  L.  Cooke  School  of Chicago    Education    Simonds  &  Simonds,  Inc,  Chicago 

Electricity  (Effective  April  1) 

The  Edison  Electric  Illuminating Boston    Electric  Light Doremus  &  Co,  Inc,  Boston 

Co. 
The  Standard  Materials  Co,  Inc Bloomfield,  N.  J "Stanway"    Ready-Cut. .  .United  Adv.  Agcy,  Inc,  New  York 

Buildings    &    Standard 

Garages 

Coopers   Creek   Chemical   Co W.  Conshohocken,  Pa... "C-4  Motor  Fuel" Charles  Green  Adv.  Agcy,  Inc,  Phila. 

H.  &  W.  Co Newark,  N.  J Corsets  &  Brassieres The  Joseph  E.  Hanson  Co,  Inc,  Newark 

The  Carbonite  Laboratories,  Inc New  York  "Carbonite"  Carbon   Reimers  &  Osborn,  Inc,  New  York 

Remover 

Sanborn,  Fuller  &  Co San    Francisco    Investment  Securities   . .  .Norman  F.  D'Evelyn,  San  Francisco 

Wardell,  Taylor,  Dunn  &  Co San   Francisco    Stocks   &  Bonds Norman  F.  D'Evelyn,  San  Francisco 

O'Neil  Oil   Co MUwaukee     Oil    Freeze  &  Vogel,  Inc,  Milwaukee 

Helmholz  Shoe  Mfg.  Co Milwaukee     Shoes    Freeze  &  Vogel,  Inc,  MUwaukee 

Pfister  &  Vogel  Leather  Co Milwaukee     Leatlier    Freeze  &  Vogel,  Inc,  Milwaukee 

The  Bright  Star  Battery  Co Hoboken,  N.  J Batteries    The  Wm.  Rankin  Co,  New  York 

The  Mello-Glo  Co Boston    Toilet   Goods    Street  &  Finney,  Inc.,  New  York 

The  American  Mail  Lines   Seattle    Transportation    Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan,  Inc.,  Chicago 

The  American  Technical  Society    . . .  Chicago     Books    Thos.  M.  Bowers  Adv.  Agcy,  Chicago 

The  Excelsior  Motor  Mfg.  &  Supply.  .Chicago    Electrical   Refrigera-    . . . Bellamy-Neff  Co,  Chicago 

Co.  tors 

Spaulding  Fibre  Co,  Inc Tonawanda,  NY Fibre    Weinstock,  Landsheft  &  Buck.  Inc,  Buffalo 

Gates  Sales  Co DaUas,  Texas    "Gates  Cleaner     The  Crook  Adv.  Agcy,  Dallas 

The  Barnes  Zinc  Products  Co Chicago    Sheet  Metal  Products     .Behel  &  Harvey,  Inc,  Chicago 

The  Milliken,  Tomlinson  Co Portland,    Me "Superba"   Canned    The  S.  A.  Conover  Co,  Inc,  Boston 

Goods 
The   Remo   Corp Meriden,  Conn Radio  and  Electrical   .  .  .The  Manternach  Co,  Hartford.  Conn. 

Equipment 

Junianne,   Inc New  York Perfumes    Brown  Adv.  Agcy,  Inc.,  New  York 

Arthur  Bender,  Inc New  York  Shoes  Brown  Adv.  Agcy    Inc.,  New  York 

The  Grimes  Radio  Engineering  Co...Staten  Island,  N.  Y "R.  G.  S."  Rudio L.  H.  Waldron  Adv.  Agcy,  New  York 

Harder  Refrigeration  Corp Cobloskill,  N.  Y "Kleen  Kold"    Geo.  S.  De  Ronville  Adv.  Agcy,  Albany 

Refrigerators 
A.  P.   Babcock   Co New    York    Toilet    Preparations H.  W.  Kastor  &  Son,  Inc,  New  York 

NEW  ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  AND  SERVICES,  ETC. 

The  Bolton  Advertising  Co. ..1106  Mahoning  Bank  Bldg Advertising    Paul   H.   Bolton,   Pres.;   John   S.   Gilles- 

Inc  pie,   Vice-Pres. 

The  Postal  Press   Toledo,  Ohio  Direct  Mail  and  ...  George    R.    Kirtland,    John    Cory,    and 

Printing  Service         Harold  F.  Hadley 
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Published  monthly,  supple- 
mented with  bulletins,  and 
covers  daily  newspapers, 
J  arm  papers,  general  mag- 
azines and  business  papers 


The  Sure-Minded  Advertising  Man 

uses 
STANDARD  RATE  ft  DATA  SERVICE 


It  gives  him  up-to-the-minute  information  on  rates, 
discounts,  color  and  cover  charges,  special  positions, 
classified  advertising  and  reading  notices,  closing 
dates,  page  and  column  sizes — and  circulations  on  six 
thousand  publications  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

The  rate  cards  and  circulation  statements  are  practi- 
cally duplicated  and  placed  in  one  convenient  volume. 


USE  THIS  COUPON 
Special  30-Day  Approval  Order 


STANDARD  RATE  &  DATA   SERVICE, 

536  Lake  Shore  Drive,  192 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

Gentlemen:  You  may  send  to  us,  prepaid,  a  copy  of  the  current  number  of  Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service,  together  with 
all  bulletins  issued  since  it  was  published  for  "30  days"  use.  Unless  we  return  it  at  the  end  of  thirty  days  you  may  bill 
us  for  $30.00,  which  is  the  cost  of  one  year's  subscription.  The  issue  we  receive  is  to  be  considered  the  initial  number  to 
be  followed  by  a  revised  copy  on  the  tenth  of  each  month.  T  he  Service  is  to  be  maintained  accurately  by  bulletins  issued 
every  other  day. 


Firm  Name   Street   Address 

City     State    

Individual  Signing   Order Official   Position 
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NEW  ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  AND  SERVICES,  ETC.  (Continued) 

Freeze  &  Vogel,  Inc 383  Milwaukee  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis Advertising   Chester     D.     Freeze,     Pres.;     Henry     S. 

Wright,  Sec'y  and  Treas.,  and  Hugo  C. 

Vogel,  Vice-Pres. 

William    B.    Remington Tarbell  Watters  Bldg.,  Springfield,   Advertising     Wm.  B.  Remington  and  J.  L.  Badger 

Mass. 

PUBLICATION  CHANGES  AND  APPOINTMENTS 

"Journal  of  Commerce,"  New  York Has  appointed  the  Geo.  B.  David  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago,  as  its  National  Adver- 
tising Representative. 
'"Telegraph,"  Brownsville,  Pa Has  appointed  the  Devine-MacQuoid  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  Pittsburgh  and  Chicago, 

as  its  National  Advertising  Representative,  effective  Feb.  1. 
"American  Artisan  and  Hardware  Record,". ..  .Has  appointed  J.  S.  Lovingham  and  M.  M.  Dwinell,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  as  its 

Chicago  Eastern  Advertising  Representatives. 

"The    Beautician,"   New   York Has  been  purchased  from  lnecto,  Inc.,  New  York,  by  R.  J.  Pfeiffer.    The  company's 

new  offices  are  at  277  Broadway. 
Haldon  Publications,  Inc Has  been  formed  to  publish  the  "American  Garage  &  Auto  Dealer,"  New  York  and 

Lockport.  N.  Y.     This  corporation  is  headed  by  Hal  T.  Boulden  and   Don   F. 

Wliittaker,  publishers'  representatives. 
"Journal,"    McKeesport,    Pa Has  appointed  the  Devine-MacQuoid  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  Pittsburgh  and  Chicago, 

as  its  National  Advertising  Representative. 

Farm  Publishing  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa Name  changed  to  the  Talbot  Publishing  Co. 

"The  New  York  Times,"  New  York Has  opened  a  branch  office  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  at  19  William  St. 

The  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute.  New   \ork.    Has  acquired  control  of  the  International  Accountants'  Society,  Chicago,  which  will 

operate  as  a  branch  of  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute. 
"Daily  Reporter,"  Dover,  Ohio Has   appointed   Benjamin   &   Kentnor   Co.,   New  York,   as   its   National   Advertising 

Representative.    Effective  Feb.  18,  1927. 

"Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman"    Has  its  type  page  size  changed  to  7%  x  lO1/^- 

Minneapolis 

U.  S.  Navy  Magazine,  San  Diego,  Cal Will  change,  effective  Feb.  1,  from  bi-monthly  to  monthly  issuance. 

"The  Dairy  Fanner,"  Des  Moines,  Iowa   Has  changed  from  bi-monthly  to  monthly  issuance. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Electrical  Research  Products,  Inc.,  Wilraing- . .  Has  been  formed  to  take  over  all  business  of  the  Western  Electric  Company  which 
ton,  Del.  is   not  related   to  the   manufacture   and   distribution   of  telephone   apparatus   and 

supplies  for  the  Bell  System. 
McGovern  Shoe  Co.,  Logan,  Ohio  Name  changed  to  the  McGovem-Bringardner  Shoe  Company,  and  its  executive  offices 

have  been  moved  from  Columbus  to  Logan,  Ohio. 
Burgess-Brooke,  Inc,  Minneapolis  Advertis-.  .  .Name  changed  to  the  Burgess-Roseberry  Co. 

ing  Service 
The  Commercial  Poster  Company,  Cleveland.  .Has  opened  an  Atlanta,  Ga.,  office.    T.  M.  Murphy  is  in  charge. 
The  Marinello  Co.  and  lnecto,  Inc,  New  York.  .Have  become  affiliated 

Jones  B.  Frankel.  Chicago  advertising  agency.. Name  changed  to  the  Frankel-Rose  Company. 
Melba  Manufacturing  Co,  Chicago   Has  been  purchased  by  David  A.  Schulte,  president  of  the  A.  Schulte  tobacco  chain 

stores. 
"Clinical  Medicine  &  Surgery,"  New  York    . . .  Name  changed  to  "Clinical  Medicine." 

CHANGES  IN  ADDRESSES 

Advertising  Agencies  and  Services,  Publications,  etc. 
Name  Business  From  To 

Young's   Advertising   Agency. ..  .Advertising    311  Minna  St.,  San  Francisco 505  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Norman   F    D'Evelyn Advertising    Balfour  Bldg.,  351  California  St. .  .Financial  Center  Bldg.,  405  Mont- 
San  Francisco  gomery  St.,  San  Francisco 

"The    Beautician"    Publication     33-35  West  46th  St.,  New  York. . .  .277  Broadway    New  York 

E.  A.  Shank  Sign  Co Advertising   Signs    243  West  55th  St.,  New  York 25  West  43rd  St.,  New  York 

"Modern  PrisciUa"    Publication    85-89  Broad  St.,  Boston   470  Atlantic  Ave,  Boston 

"Success  Magazine"   Publication    251  Fourth  Ave,  New  York   Graybar  Bldg    420  Lexington  Ave., 

New  York  (Effective  Feb.  1) 

Merrill.  Price  &  Taylor,  Inc Advertising     Wrigley   Bldg,   Chicago Lake-Michigan    Bldg,    180    North 

Michigan  Ave,  Chicago 

DEATHS 

Name  Position  Company  Date 

Robert  Wolfe   ■    Publisher     ....  "The  Dispatch"  and  "The  Ohio  State  Journal," Jan.  13,  1927 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Harry  McKever   Eastern  Advertising    .  . .  ."Harper's"   Magazine    Jan.   13,  1927 

Manager 
L.  L.  Woodward   President    The  Autocar  Co,  Ardmore,  Pa.  and  FitzGibbon  &...Jan.  17,  1927 

Crisp,  Inc.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Stanley    Clague    Managing  Director    Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  Chicago   Jan.  19,  1927 

Charles   Gehring    Former  Publisher   "National  Hotel  Review"  and  the  "Gehring  Hotel Jan.   21,   1927 

Directory,"  New  York 
Louis  Ettlinger    Treasurer     American  Lithographic  Co,  New  York Jan.  21,  J92; 
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In  10  months 

by  concentrating  its  advertising 
in  The  Chicago  Tribune 


HUPMOBILE  increases 

its  Chicago  sales  from 
$4,308,499  to  $5,711,567 


Gambiil   Motor  Company,   In 

DISTRIBUTOR 

HUPMOBILE 

2230    Michigan   Avenue 
CHICAGO 
Phone    Calumet    5800 

December  22nd.    1926. 
The    Chicago    Tribune. 
Tribune    Tower. 
Chicago.    Illinois. 
Gentlemen : 


Attent 
About  a 
changed 


Mr.    Clyde    Benhfim. 


year     ago. 


advertising  pi'lii-y 
of  comparatively 
small  space  to  dominating  full 
page  and  double  pages  in  The 
Tribune,  we  wrote  you  concern 
ing  the  success  of  our  advertis- 
ing. Continuing  this  policy,  our 
business  has  had  a  very  satis- 
factory increase  during  1926. 
Our  gain  in  sales  during  the 
first  ten  months  of  192  6  has 
been  more  than  2  4  9!?  greater  than 
for  the  same  period  last  year. 
Our  Chicago  district  sales  have 
increased  from  $4,308,499  dur- 
ing the  first  ten  months  of  192r> 
to  15.711,567  in  1926,  a  gain 
or  more  than  $1,400,000. 
Of  the  assistance  rendered  by  ad- 
vertising in  accomplishing  this 
result,  the  greater  part  of  the 
credit  can  undoubtedly  go  to  The 
Chlcago  Tribune,  for  we  have 
used  considerably  more  space  in 
The  Tribune  than  in  any  other 
Chicago  newspaper. 
We  expect  to  continue  to  use 
The  Chicago  Tribune  In  display 
the  solid  merits  of  (ho  lliuiinehile 
to  the  public.  Our  advert  i  sin- 
campaign  for  1927  will  be  in- 
creased in  accordance  with  the 
Increasing  popularity  or  the  Hun-' 
mobile     six     and     eight     cylinder 


0C^c£~-*£f 


DURING  November  and  Decem- 
ber a  year  .ago,  Hupmobile  em- 
ployed a  new  policy  to  stimulate 
its  sales.  Full  page  advertisements  in 
The  Tribune  took  the  place  of  smaller 
space  and  less  advertising.  The  result 
was  an  increase  in  volume  of  123%  over 
the  same  two  months  of  the  previous 
year. 

So  successful  did  that  experiment  prove 
that  Hupmobile  continued  to  use  large 
copy  and  to  concentrate  its  advertising 
more  than  ever  in  The  Chicago  Tribune. 
And  the  result? 

—  Hupmobile     gains     million     and 
a  half  — 

Hupmobile  gained  in  volume  in  the 
Chicago  district  $1,403,067  during  the 
first  ten  months  of  1926.  Sales  of  the 
Gambill  Motor  Company,  Chicago  dis- 
tributors, increased  from  $4,308,499  for 
the  first  ten  months  of  1925  to  #5,711,- 
567  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1926,  a  gain  of  24  per  cent. 

"Of  the  assistance  rendered  by  adver- 
tising in  accomplishing  this  result," 
said  Charles  E.  Gambill,  president  of 
the  Gambill  Motor  Company,  "the 
greater    part    of    the    credit,    from    an 


advertising  standpoint,  can  undoubt- 
edly go  to  The  Tribune,  for  we  have 
used  considerably  more  space  in  The 
Tribune  than  in  any  other  Chicago 
newspaper."  For  years  Hupmobile  has 
used  The  Tribune  as  the  backbone  of 
its  advertising  campaign  in  Chicago. 
It  has  spent  more  of  its  advertising 
appropriation  in  The  Tribune  than  in 
all   other  newspapers  combined. 

In  1926  this  reliance  on  Tribune  power 
has  been  greater  than  ever,  as  the  fol- 
lowing lineage  figures  show: 

Use  of  Chicago  newspapers  by 
Hupmobile  during  the  first  10 
months  of   1926: 

Lines 

Chicago   Tribune    95.609 

News     28,108 

Herald-Examiner     23,414 

Post     14,460 

American     9,308 

Journal     1,428 

The  Chicago  Tribune  carries  twice  as 
much  automobile  lineage  as  its  nearest 
competitor.  In  52  Sunday  issues  it 
carries  more  automobile  lineage  than 
any  other  Chicago  newspaper  in  its 
entire  year.  It  is  the  one  great  sales 
producing  medium  in  The  Chicago  Ter- 
ritory for  automobile  advertisers  and 
for  automobile  buyers. 
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What  a  Whale  of  a 
Difference  the 
One  Cent  Makes 

°\Mologics  to  Talma  J- 

Each  month  Free  Press  readers 
gladly  pay  approximately  $58,500 
more  than  they  are  asked  to  pay  for 
any  other  Detroit  newspaper,  for 
the  privilege  and  the  pleasure  of 
having  The  Free  Press  served  up 
with  the  bacon  and  eggs. 

This  extra  cent  folks  pay  for  their 
copy  of  The  Free  Press  is  the  little 
coin  worth  a  million  dollars  to  the 
merchants,  manufacturers,  whole- 
salers, jobbers,  and  others  who 
advertise  to  these  same  people.  We 
emphasize  the  words  advertise  to, 
for  so  manv  mediums  only  permit 
the    advertiser    an    opportunity    to 


advertise  at  people.  There  is  a 
difference.  ^r 

This  extra  cent  doesn't  at  all  convey 
any  suggestion  that  the  list  of  those 
who  purchase  The  Free  Press  is  a 
replica  of  the  roster  of  the  Social 
Register.  But  it  does  go  a  long 
journey  in  assisting  those  who  buy 
newspaper  space  for  purposes  of 
turning  over  merchandise  stocks, 
to  pick  out  of  the  heterogeneous, 
"Joseph's  Coat",  Babel-tongued 
mass  of  Detroit's  population,  the 
intelligent  families  that  anyone 
with  anything  to  sell,  can  depend 
upon  for  profitable  and  permanent 
business.  *t 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  reaches 
practically  every  intelligent  family 
of  buying  consequence  in  the  428 
cities,  towns  and  villages  that  com- 
prise the  Detroit  market,  any  one 
of  which  is  less  than  a  hundred 
eighty  minutes  from  the  Detroit 
City  Hall.  By  concentrating  to  sell 
these  same  people  —  these  same 
somebodys  in  every  block,  in  every 
corner  of  this  great  market  through 
The  Free  Press,  you  eventually  in- 
fluence and  sell  everybody. 
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HE  typical  table  of 
contents  above 
explains  the  breadth 
of  interest  in  N  P  N 
editorial  pages,  and 
lists  some  of  the 
names  of  the  N  P  N 


editorial  staff — the 
largest  in  the  field. 
But  to  get  the  quality 
of  the  editorial  style, 
the  promptness  with 
which  all  new  devel- 
opments are  covered 


and  the  authoritative 
accuracy  of  all  reports, 
ask  any  oil  executive. 
He  will  tell  you  what 
NATIONAL  PETRO- 
LEUM NEWS  means 
in  the  oil  industry. 


NATIONAL  PETROLEUM  NEWS 
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The  Automobile  Industry  Verified 
Two  Facts  in  1926 


IRST,  that  the  Chicago 
market  is  a  signally  ex- 
pansible one — in  spite  of  its 
rapidly  growing  population  it 
is  ever  increasing  its  quota  of 
automobiles  per  capita — it  is 
ever  replacing  old  cars  with 
new  and  better  ones — it  is 
ever  yielding  to  intelligent 
sales  effort. 

Second,  that  the  advertis- 
ing medium  of  increasing 
value  in  automobile  selling  is 
The  Daily  News. 

Automobile  advertisers  in 
1926  increased  their  use  of 
space  in  The  Chicago  Daily 
News  37(/o  over  1925.  Both 
the  total  volume  and  the  gain 
were  greater  in  The  Daily 
News  than  in  any  other  Chicago  daily  news- 
paper.    Here  is  the  comparison: 

Automobile    Display     Advertising     Lineage     in     Chicago 
Daily  Newspapers  in  1926,  in  Agate  Lines 

1926  1925  Gain 

The    Chicago    Daily    News     668,255  503,050  165,205 

Second    paper                              460,266  409,902  50,364 

Third  paper                                 413,546  362,929  50,617 

Fourth   paper                               393,705  267,996  125,709 

Fifth    paper 240,032  192,853  47,179 

Sixth    paper     179,633  145,091  34,542 


Year  by  year,  including  1926 — the 
greatest  year  in  its  history — The  Chicago 
Daily  News  has  demonstrated  its  selling 
power  in  Chicago  by  leadership  in  the  daily 
newspaper  field  both  in  automobile  advertis- 
ing and  in  the  total  of  all  advertising.  Its 
superior  service  to  the  automobile  advertiser 
is  based  upon  the  interest  and  confidence  with 
which  it  is  read  in  more  than  400,000  homes 
of  the  automobile-buying  type. 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


First  in  Chicago 

Member  of   The  100,01X1  Group  of  American  Cities 


A  dver  Using 
Representatives: 


NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO 

DETROIT 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

I.  B.   Woodward 
110  E.  42d  St. 

Woodward  &  Kelly 
360   N.   Michigan    Ave. 

Woodward  &  Kelly 
Fine  Arts  Building 

C    Geo.    Krogness 
253  First  National  Bank  Bldg. 

Average  Daily  Net  Paid  Circulation  for  December,  1926,  426,85' 
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Not  for  Just  an  Hour 

Not  for  just  a  Day 

liut  automatic*  never-failing  radio  pozver 
thai  gets  the  most  from  your  set — 

Always 


Yer  the  raulo  i 


Youi 


1  pcrniii 


olonp 


.„!,,. 


U.lnri-ofrun   .',"> 

.  .  -  you  need  never  again  be  without  tl 
use  of  your  set  for  days— even  hours  at 
time.  . .  for  you  the  deadly,  periodic  cost 

plctely  eliminated  .  .  .  and  obviously,  wii 
'  e  right  "A"  power,  in  exactly  tl 


the 


uriraum  results  expected  of 
Expertly  designed— 

economically  operated 


Unipower  is  a  miniatur 
powerfrom  the  light  sotket 
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,  for  30  years,  have  been  responsible 
the    renowned    quality  of  all    Gould 


shall  gladly 

mail  you. 

ree, 

complete  de- 
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■Automatic"  A"  "Power 
— that  cannot  fail 


One  of  a  series  of  advertisements  prepared  for  the  Gould  Storage  Battery  Co.,  Inc. 

Facts  need  never  be  dull 


THIS  agency  was  one  of  the  first 
to  adopt  the  policy  of  "Facts  first 
— then  Advertising."  And  it  has 
earned  an  unusual  reputation  for  sound 
work. 

Yet  this  organization  does  not,  nor 
has  it  ever,  confused  "soundness"  with 
"dullness."  It  accepts  the  challenge 
that  successful  advertising  must  com' 
pete  in  interest,  not  only  with  other 


advertising,  but  with  the  absorbing 
reading  matter  which  fills  our  present' 
day  publications. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  interested 
executives  several  notable  examples  of 
advertising  that  has  lifted  difficult  sub' 
jects  out  of  the  welter  of  mediocrity. 

Joseph  Richards  Company,  Inc. 
251   Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Joseph  Richards  Company 


-. 


FACTS      FIRST    THEN     ADVERTISING 
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A  Birdseye  View  of  the  Indianapolis  Radius 


THIS  is  a  picture — not  a  map — of 
the  center  of  population  and  the 
center  of  industry  of  the  United 
States,  set  in  the  heart  of  some  of  the 
most  fertile  acres  in  the  temperate  zone 
— The  Indianapolis  Radius. 

There  is  not  another  region  like  this 
in  the  United  States.  Picture  a  great 
flat  plain,  producing  millions  of  new 
wealth  annually,  very  near  to  the  great 
consuming  markets — dotted  with  thriv- 
ing, prosperous  industrial  cities — and 
with  rich  mines  adding  other  millions 
of  new  wealth  every  year. 

Picture    the    two    million    thoroughly 


American  people  who  live  here,  welded 
together  by  a  transportation  system 
centering  in  Indianapolis  that  is  literally 
without  a  parallel  in  America. 

And  then  contemplate  the  dominant 
coverage  of  The  Indianapolis  News,  its 
complete  penetration  of  this  market,  its 
demonstrated  ability  over  half  a  century 
to  make  the  Indianapolis  Radius  thin\ 
alike  and  buy  alike. 

By  every  factor  that  makes  a  market 
worth  intensive  cultivation,  The  In- 
dianapolis  Radius  is  outstanding — one 
of  the  brightest  spots  on  the  1927  busi' 
ness  map. 


THE    INDIANAPOLIS    NEWS 


Hew  Tor\,  DAN  A.  CARROLL 

1 10  East  42nd  Street 


Frank  T.  Carroll,  Advertising  Director 


Chicago,  J.  E.  LUTZ 
The  Tower  Building 
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Everybody's  Business 

By  Floyd  W.  Parsons 


ll 


IHE  Good  Old 
Days."  What  a 
misnomer!  Preju- 
dice was  rooted  deep, 
science  condemned,  and 
everything  new  regarded 
with  suspicion.  Many  be- 
lieved that  nothing  should 
ever  be  done  the  first  time. 
They  were  sure  that  the 
really  important  discoveries 
in  chemistry  and  physics 
had  been  made,  and  that 
future  progress  was  de- 
pendent upon  mere  refine- 
ments in  elements  al- 
ready known.  No  one  had 
ever  heard  of  anything 
smaller  than  a  molecule, 
and  the  sensation  of  the  day 
was  Harvey's  announce- 
ment of  a  system  of  blood 
circulation.  Although  cast 
into  the  Garden  of  the 
Gods,  the  folks  of  "the 
good  old  days"  were  con- 
tent to  subsist  on  weeds. 

All  worth-while  advances 
were  misunderstood  and  opposed.  The  press  was  dead 
set  against  the  introduction  of  gas  for  illumination, 
chiefly  on  the  grounds  that  it  might  encourage  late  re- 
tiring and  frighten  horses.  One  State  taxed  bathtubs 
$30  a  year.  The  Board  of  Education  of  a  Pennsylvania 
town  refused  to  permit  the  use  of  their  public  school 
auditorium  for  a  debate  about  railroads  and  telegraphs 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  rank  infidelity  to  allow 
open  discussions  of  such  nefarious  institutions.  The 
waltz  was  denounced  as  a  foreign  abomination,  for  no 
lady  could  possibly  allow  a  gentleman  to  place  his  arm 
around  her  waist.  Joshua  Coppersmith  was  suspected 
of  fraud  and  jailed  in  New  York  for  trying  to  interest 
people  in  a  device  that  would  transmit  the  human 
voice  over  wires,  while  a  woman  in  Providence  was  ar- 
rested for  going  without  a  petticoat. 

The  people  of  yesterday  saw  Robert  Fulton  l'idiculed, 
Westinghouse  rebuffed  and  Edison  jeered.  They  laughed 
at  Goodyear  when  he  became  a  showman  and  donned 
India  rubber  clothes  in  order  to  prove  his  point.  Many 
of  them  read  the  words  of  the  Ohio  editor  who  lauded 
the  bicycle,  but  added,  "A  man  has  invented  a  horseless 
wagon.  Some  day  he  will  go  back  to  his  grocery  and 
do  some  good  in  the  world."  Yesterday  was  as  much 
like  the  present  as  the  Indian's  smoke  signal  is  like  the 
flash  of  a  radio  message  to  a  ship  at  sea. 

Now  the  waltz  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  breath 
restorer  to  the  disciples  of  jazz.  The  newly-born  babe 
has  a  life  expectancy  of  59  years,  as  compared  with  32 
a  century  ago.  When  Lincoln  was  President,  twenty 
babies  out  of  every  100  died  before  a  year  had  passed — 
now  only  ten  die.  No  longer  need  our  men  of  science 
turn  themselves  into  clowns  in  order  to  get  a  hearing, 
and  it  takes  something  more  than  the  mere  effort  of 
a  utility  to  increase  the  cost  of  a  street-car  ride  or  the 
price  of  a  telephone  call  to  start  a  mob  marching  on 
the  City  Hall. 


(gj  Brown  Bros. 

category   of  dreamers. 


Smart  executives  have 
come  to  realize  that  our 
greatest  industries  are  in 
lineal  descent  from  research 
laboratories.  Nearly  every- 
one appreciates  how  fortu- 
nate we  are  to  have  people 
among  us  who  look  at  the 
apple  on  the  tree  and  won- 
der why  it  grows,  rather 
than  how  it  tastes;  and  who 
are  more  interested  in  the 
structure  of  gold  than  in 
its  possession.  This  new 
attitude  has  made  possible 
the  harnessing  of  the  River 
Shannon  and  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railroad  through 
Robin  Hood's  Sherwood 
Forest.  It  has  built  a  dam 
across  the  Joi-dan  and  put 
automobiles  on  the  Road  to 
Mandalay. 

The  most  startling  hap- 
penings in  history  are  now 
coming  from  men  and 
women  who,  a  few  years 
ago,  were  classed  in  the 
They  are  the  ones  who  have 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  produce  radio  dials  from  the 
hulls  of  oats,  buttons  from  corncobs,  poker  chips  from 
cheese,  and  umbrella  handles  from  milk.  A  dozen  new 
synthetic  products  in  the  last  two  years  have  revolution- 
ized basic  businesses.  Not  a  day  passes  without  some 
far-reaching  change  in  style,  habit,  or  viewpoint.  The 
average  person  is  almost  as  much  annoyed  at  present 
when  he  misses  a  section  of  a  revolving  door  as  was 
his  forefather  when  he  failed  to  catch  a  stage  coach 
that  ran  three  times  a  week. 

No  human  is  wise  enough  today  to  know  where  the 
benefits  of  a  new  discovery  will  fall.  Without  tele- 
phones there  would  not  be  room  on  city  streets  for 
people  carrying  important  messages.  Without  eleva- 
tors we  could  not  live  and  work  in  skyscrapers. 

It  was  atmospheric  conditions  that  made  England  the 
world's  center  of  textile  manufacturing  not  so  many 
years  ago.  It  was  also  climate  that  prevented  us  from 
locating  our  cotton  mills  down  South  where  the  plants 
grew.  Then  along  came  some  engineers  and  chemists 
who  gave  the  problem  their  attention,  and  now  we  can 
produce  indoors  any  kind  of  climate  that  one  desires. 
Textile  manufacture  is  now  carried  on  even  in  South- 
ern California,  which  climate,  because  of  its  extreme 
variation  from  noon  to  night,  would  have  been  the  last 
one  selected  a  few  years  ago  in  which  to  manufacture 
textiles. 

This  same  discovery  is  already  exerting  its  influence 
in  dozens  of  other  industries.  It  saved  the  day  for  the 
Rayon  (artificial  silk)  business  by  doing  away  with 
climatic  hazards.  It  has  shortened  skirts  by  placing 
attractive  stockings  within  the  reach  of  more  millions 
of  women.  It  has  made  it  possible  for  New  York  City 
to  house  a  great  national  convention  in  the  summer 
time  in  a  building  where  the  weather  is  manufactured 
and  "Every  day  is  a  good  day." 
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ON  the  skill  of  Photo-Engravers 
advertisers  must  depend  in  a 
large  measure  for  the  faithful  repro- 
ductions of  their  expensive  paintings. 
In  the  old  days  of  Beech-Nut  Adver- 
tising we  purchased  costly  paintings, 
as  well  as  now,  but  then  we  often  had 
real  difficulty  in  securing  creditable 
reproductions.  During  the  present 
daysof  advertising,  however,  we  often 
find  that  the  reproductions  are  an 
improvement  on  the  original  designs. 
This  is  a  genuine  compliment  to  the 
skill  of  Photo-Engravers  and  their 
improved  mechanical  tools  and  is  so 
intended. 


LEAVES    NOTHING   UNTOLD 


I 


Photo-Engraving 
Multiplies  the  Masterpieces 

A  NOTE  BY  JAMES  WALLEN 

Advertisers  have  created  a  new  form  of  art — the  per'' 
suasive  picture.  These  modern  masterpieces  are  multi- 
plied by  the  millions,  by  means  of  photo-engraving. 
Fidelity  to  the  picture — reproduction  of  every  shade  of 
the  artist's  meaning — is  the  ideal  of  the  members  of  the 
American  Photo-Engravers  Association.  Send  for  your 
copy  of  the  "Relighted  Lamp  of  Paul  Revere." 


AMERICAN  PHOTOENGRAVERS 


ASSOCIATION 


GENERAL      OFFICES     *     863     MONADNOCK.      BLOCK. 


C    H  I   C  A  G  O 


Copyright  1927,    American    Photo- Engravers  Association 
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Nothing  Mysterious 
About  Boston 

— if  you  "break  down"  newspaper  circula- 
tions this  way: 

1.  Compare  morning  papers  with  morning 
papers,  and  evening  with  evening  papers. 

2*  Compare  combinations  with  combinations 
rather  than  with  individual  newspapers* 

3.  Give  equal  consideration  to  optional  and 
compulsory  combinations  of  morning  and 
evening  newspapers. 

Then  you  will  get  this  real  picture  of  the 
Boston  newspaper  situation: 

1st  combination  (optional)  655,300 

1st  evening  &  1st  morning 

2nd  combination  (optional)  415,584 

1st  evening  &  2nd  morning 

3rd  combination  (compulsory)       273,240 

2nd  evening  &  3rd  morning 

4th  combination  (compulsory)       250,998 

3rd  evening  &  4th  morning 

Boston  American 
Boston  Advertiser 
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Weekly  Express  Service 
to  England  and  France 

via  "The  Longest  Gangplank  in  the  World" 


The  New  ILE  de  FRANCE— flagship  of 
the  French  Line — commissioned  early  in 
the  summer.  Proud — magnificent — she  is 
the  spirit  of  France  itself.  French  to  her 
very  mast  tips — the  wondrous  splendour  of 
the  decorations — the  luxury  of  the  cabins — 
the  service  with  a  courtier  air — those  lavish 
little  shops.  And  the  gayety — the  verve  of 
life  aboard — the  smart  cosmopolitan 
throng — so  wholly  French — a  bit  of  Paris, 
already!  Now — with  the  de  Luxe  Liners 
Paris  and  France — a  weekly  express  service 
will  begin  between  New  York,  Plymouth, 
England,  and  Havre,  the  port  of  Paris. 


France,  Feb.  19  Paris,  Feb.  26 

He  de  France,  July  2nd 

At  Havre — No  long  drawn  out  train  ride — a  dash 
through  lovely,  mellow  Normandy — Rouen,  of 
the  spires  and  Jeanne  d'Arc  legends — three  swift 
hours — then  Paris — la  Ville  Lumiere  of  incom- 
parable beauties  and  gayeties — and  the  starting 
point  to  all  the  capitals  and  playgrounds  of 
Europe. 

No  Transferrin!;  to  Tenders  .down  the  Gangplank 
to  a  Waiting  Boat  Train .  Paris  in  Three  Hours 
Four  One-Class  Cabin  Liners  direct  to  Havre. 
The  New  York-Vigo-Bordeaux  service — three 
Liners — to  southern  France  and  Spain. 


<3raeneh  XLr\e 

19  STATE  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 
OR  ANY  FRENCH  LINE  AGENT  OR  RECOGNIZED  TOURIST  OR  TRAVEL  ACENCY 

Our  illustrated  booklets  are  a  (rip  in  themselves 
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"What  Will 
the  Harvest  Be?" 


ATTEMPTING  to  har- 
L  vest  betore  the  ripening 
process  had  advanced  to  the 
proper  stage  would  result  in 
tremendous  spoilage  and 
waste  in  farming. 

This  is  equally  true  in  mar- 
keting. 

The  sale  of  practically  every 
article  above  the  five  and  ten 
cent  class  is  brought  about 
by  a  process  of  mi?id ripening. 
Business  comes  in  precise  pro- 
portion as  the  mental  seed 
planted  has  germinated  and 
ripened. 

Yet  we  find  hundreds  of  man- 
ufacturers planting  good 
seeds,  carefully  cultivating  the 
plants  and  then  destroying  the 


half-ripe  potential  sales  by 
attempting  to  harvest  before 
the  ripening  process  is  com- 
plete. 

This  is  due,  generally  speak- 
ing, to  failure  to  consider  a 
vital  third  ingredient  that  is 
essential  in  eight  marketing 
campaigns  out  often  —  but 
which  is  not  used  (or  is 
wrongly  used)  in  seven  cases 
out  of  those  eight. 

We  have  published  an  inter- 
esting book  which  deals  with 
this "  Third  Ingredient  i?i  Sell- 
ing." Manufacturers  who 
want  maximum  returns  from 
the  dollars  they  invest  in  sales 
cultivation  are  invited  to  ask 
for  a  copy. 


y       .  .  .  ....  *Ni 

This   book   is   expensive  and   distribution  is  limited 

to   executives.     Requests   for  the   book,  which    will 

involve  no  expense  or  obligation,  should  be  made  on 

your  business  stationery. 


James  F.  Newcomb  &  Co.  inc. 

Direct  Advertising  ::  Merchandising  Counsel 

330     SEVENTH      AVENUE,      NEW      YO  RK  ,     N  .      Y . 
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There  are  three  million  men  of 
voting  age  in  the  families  of 
All-Fiction  Field  readers. 


' 'They  Have  Money  To  Spend/' 


^ 


n 


86%  of  the  Druggist  Newsdealers  who  were  asked 
the  question  replied: 

"All-Fiction"  readers  are  just  as 
able  as  or  better  able  to  buy 
druggists'  merchandise  than 
other  readers. 

-FiclionP61*! 

Magazines  of  Clean  Fiction 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Portland  Oregon* 

is  an  afternoon  newspaper  town 


How's  that?— 

Almost  twice  as  many  people  buy 
afternoon  papers  in  Portland. 

That  is  a  rather  decisive  "vote" ! 

The  fact  is  that  Portland  is  very 
much  of  a  home  town.  A  high 
percentage  of  its  people  own  their 
own  homes. 

The  reading  habits  of  its  citizens 
are  clearly  demonstrated  by  the 


preference  for  afternoon  papers. 

The  Journal  has  an  absolute  lead- 
ership in  local  daily  circulation. 

And  in  spite  of  having  two  after- 
noon competitors,  it  has  the  larg- 
est daily  circulation  in  Portland 
and  40 -mile  radius  of  any  Port' 
land  newspaper. 


Buy  the  afternoon  field  in  Portland  — 
and  the  Journal  to  cover  this  field! 


ifie  T 


OURNAL 

Vortland  Oregon 


BENJAMIN  &.  KENTNOR  COMPANY,  Special  Representatives 


NEW  YORK 
2  West  45  th  Street 


LOS  ANGELES 
401  VanNuysBldg. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
58  Sutter  Str. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1524  Chestnut  Stree 


r 
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The  Northern  9  Counties  of  New  Jersey 
leading  section  of  the  Metropolitan  Mai  ket 

The  X  art  hern  9  Counties  of  New  Jersey  comprise  28.1  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  the  Metropolitan  District — and  a  still  larger  propor- 
tion of  desirable  prospects  for  better  class  merchandise  of  all  kinds. 


HE  Northern  9  Counties  of  New  Jersey  represent 
an  integral  and  indispensable  part  of  the  New 
York  market. 

And  in  both  population  and  purchasing 
power,  they  are  the  most  important  section 
of  Metropolitan  New  York. 

In  population  they  include  580,048  families, 
28.1  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  Metro- 
politan District. 

As  to  purchasing  power,  they  include  39.2 
per  cent  of  the  total  domestic  lighting  cus- 
tomers in  the  Metropolitan  District;  and 
38.3  per  cent  of  the  passenger  cars  driven. 

No  selling  plan  in  the  Northern  9  Counties  of  New 
Jersey  is  complete  without  the  inclusion  of  the  dominant 
medium  in  the  territory:  CHARM,  the  Magazine  of 
New  Jersey  Home  Interests. 

The  circulation  of  Charm,  81,234,  is  the  largest  of  any 
magazine. 

Charm  is,  moreover,  the  medium  of  greatest  influence. 
In  service  and  entertainment  features  it  conforms  to  the 
highest  standards  of  national  periodicals;  and  adds  to 
them  the  intimate,  local  flavor  of  a  magazine  edited  for 
the  community  in  which  it  is  published. 


CIAFIM 

Qjnt  Qjiaacwint  of 
Qjf£W <    /men  CJ\pnie  Jntaxsts 

Office  of  the  Advertising  Manager,  28  West  44th  Street,  New  York 
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CATO   DID   HIS    STUFF! 

We  have  always  loved  that  story  about  Cato.  (If 
interested,  you  can  find  it  in  McGuffie's  third  or 
fourth  reader.  We  have  forgotten  which.)  But  the 
story's  the  thing — how  Cato  was  captured  in  one  of 
the  first  Punic  wars,  and  later  freed  to  go  back  to 
Rome  with  the  strict  understanding  that  he  was 
to  persuade  Rome  to  declare  a  lasting  peace  with  her  ancient  enemy,  Carthage. 
But  he  didn't  do  it.  He  very  much  didn't  do  it.  For  during  the  next  twenty  years, 
every  speech  that  Cato  made  in  the  Roman  Senate  on  whatever  subject — prohibition, 
tax  refunds,  or  the  latest  graft  connected  with  budding  the  Appian  Way — he  always 
paused,  and  then  added,  with  a  force  that  'woke  the  press  gallery,  w  Carthago  delen- 
da  est" — "Moreover,  Carthage  should  be  destroyed." 

How  weary  a  labor  it  must  have  been  sometimes  for  Cato.  They  laughed  at 
him,  they  pitied  him,  they  " cussed"  him,  but  the  thing  that  makes  it  a  story  is  that 
he  kept  at  it. 

And  last  year  the  excavator's  spade  dug  up  amongst  the  daisies,  the 
remnants    of   Carthage,    lost    and    fabled    for    2,000    years. 

We  bow  towards  Cato  and  add  that 
the  reduction  of  public  inertia  is  the  re- 
ward of  persistence.  It  is  the  force  of 
reiteration  that  destroys  Carthage. 

CALKINS  &  HOLDEN,inc 


247   PARK   AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 
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Consider  AH 
Five  Factors 


*5» 


that  make  The  Billionarea  such  an  attractive  market 


1.  The    actual     existing 
Greater  St.  Louis  Market. 

There  is  nothing  mythical  or 
artificial  about  The  Billionarea. 
It  is  real!  It  is  physical!  Any 
salesman  can  see  with  his  own  eyes 
when  he  gets  into  The  Billionarea 
and  when  he  reaches  the  sparsely 
settled  country  districts  beyond. 
The  Billionarea  includes  all  of  the 
concentrated  population  in  met- 
ropolitan St.  Louis — the  Greater 
St.  Louis  Market — on  both  the 
Missouri  and  Illinois  sides  of  the 
Mississippi  River. 

2.  One  of  America's  greatest 
volume  consuming  markets. 

With  a  population  of  more  than 
a  million,  The  Billionarea  is  one 
of  the  greatest  volume  consuming 
markets  in  America  for  practically 
any  product  —  a  market  so  great 
in  size  as  to  offer  a  volume  outlet 
for  a  large  part  of  the  production 
of  any  factory. 

3.  One  of  the  richest  mar- 
kets in  America. 

The  people  in  The  Billionarea 
earn  and  spend  more  than  a  Bil- 
lion Dollars  a  year,  making  it  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  prosperous 
markets  in  America,  and  giving  it 
a  far  higher  purchasing  power  per 
family  than  the  average  of  other 


metropolitan  markets.  In  addition, 
The  Billionarea  is  in  a  remarkable 
era  of  business  development  with 
a  billion  dollar  building  program 
in  process  and  an  industrial  dev- 
elopment of  tremendous  propor- 
tions. 

4.  A  compact  market  econ- 
omically reached  and  sold. 

The  Billionarea  is  only  16  miles 
wide  by  21  miles  long.  It  can  be 
traversed  by  automobile  in  45  to 
60  minutes.  Population  is  concen- 
trated in  The  Billionarea  to  an 
average  of  more  than  6,500  to  the 
square  mile.  Retail  stores  are  feet 
and  minutes  apart,  not  hours  and 
miles.  With  its  great  population 
concentrated  in  a  small  area,  The 
Billionarea  offers  an  unusual  op- 
portunity for  volume-selling  at 
low  cost. 

5.  One  of  the  greatest  mar- 
ket opportunities  in  America 

The  Billionarea  has  one  news- 
paper that  reaches  almost  every 
home  of  purchasing  consequence, 
at  a  lower  advertising  cost  than  is 
possible  in  most  major  markets. 

That  newspaper  is  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  having  by  far  the 
greatest  circulation  in  The  Bil- 
lionarea and  carrying  by  far  the 
greatest  volume  of  local,  national 
and  classified  advertising. 


ST. LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 

The  highest  ranking  P  +  D+C  newspaper  of  The  BILLIONAREA — the  Qreater  St.  Louis  Market 
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ffhe  BILLION  AREA 


-  the  GREATER  ST.  LOUIS  MARKET 


THE  Billionarea  is  more  than  a  market  name.  In   addition   to   its   unusual    prosperity    and 

It  is  a  market  condition.     It  is  an  area  in  growth,  Greater  St.  Louis  offers  advertisers  an 

which  there  is  the  highest  concentration  of  annual  purchasing  power  of  over  a  Billion  Dol- 

People,  Dollars  and  Coverage;  which  makes  it  a  lars — one   of  the    highest   average    purchasing 

profitable  volume-market  for  advertisers.  powers  per  family  of  any  city  in  America. 
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The    modern,    entirely    practical    kitchen 
Delineator   Home   Institute  on    the    15th 
floor  of  the  Butterick  Building. 


ome  into  the  kitchen! 


>ACK  of  the  brilliant  covers  and 
the  scintillant  fiction  and  the 
illustrations  by  the  foremost  artists 
of  the  day — we  come  to  the  real  soul 
and  purpose  of  Delineator — 

We  come  into  Delineator  Home  In- 
stitute. 

We  pass  through  an  entrance  hall,  a 
living  room,  a  dining  room,  a  but- 
ler's pantry,  a  laundry,  a  laboratory, 
and  so — • 

We  come  into  the  kitchen. 

Here,  every  food  and  household  ap- 
pliance, every  new  idea  or  modern 
adaptation  of  old  ideas  in  interior 


decoration  are  considered,  displayed, 
tried  out — 

Much  as  they  will  be  tried  out, 
sooner  or  later,  in  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  charming  homes,  Delineator 
homes.  Delineator  Home  Institute 
simply  accelerates  the  present  rapid 
movement  toward  better  taste  in  the 
home,  greater  convenience,  further 
luxury  and — a  finer  appreciation  of 
the  Art  of  Gracious  Living. 

Yes,  really  to  appreciate  Delineator 
you  have  to  know  Delineator  Home 
Institute. 

You  will  have  to  come  into  the 
kitchen! 


Delineator 


Established  1868 


The   Butterick  Publishing   Company 
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WHEN  his  steamer  eases  out 
into  the  channel  the  salesman 
going'  overseas  finds  his  portfolios 
crammed  and  his  ears  still  throb- 
bing with  the  platitudinous  advice 
of  his  older  colleagues.  The  aver- 
age American  has  not  as  yet  had 
sufficiently  extensive  experience  as 
a  salesman  in  foreign  countries  to 
have  rid  himself  of  several  miscon- 
ceptions concerning  the  interviews 
at  the  end  of  a  voyage;  Mr.  B. 
Olney  Hough,  whose  long  and  close 
association  with  exporting  gives 
authority  to  his  words,  has.  In 
"De-Bunking  Foreign  Salesman- 
ship," in  this  issue,  he  explodes  a 
stale  myth  and  points  out  some 
seldom  considered  facts  of  impor- 
tance. 
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<yl  ^Primary  ^Advertising  ^Medium 

To  qualify  as  a  primary  advertising  medium  a  magazine  must  reach — 

'Enough  people.  Cosmopolitan  reaches  each  month  more  than 
a  million-and-a-half  families. 

The  right  kind  of  people.  Cosmopolitan  is  a  class  magazine, 
edited  for  a  class  audience,  those  who  know  and  appreciate 
quality  and  who  willingly  pay  the  higher  price  which  the 
higher  quality  of  Cosmopolitan  demands.  These  are  the 
families  who  set  the  buying  standards  for  their  neighbors 
and  influence  what  dealers  carry  in  stock. 

^People  living  where  your  goods  are  on  sale.  Ninety  per  cent 
of  Cosmopolitan's  circulation  is  concentrated  in  the  2787 
cities  and  towns  of  2,500  population  and  over,  where 
statistics  show  that  80%  of  the  nation's  business  is  done. 
Where  your  own  goods  are  on  sale  and  where  your  best 
dealers  are  found. 

Cosmopolitan  possesses  every  essential  requirement  to  make  it  a 
primary  advertising  medium  in  the  magazine  field. 


Let  a  Cosmopolitan  representative  give  you  further  facts  and  help  you  to 
determine  how  Cosmopolitan  can  ft  effectively  into  your  own  advertising 
and  sales  program. 
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De-Bunking  Foreign 
Salesmanship 

By  B.  Olney  Hough 


ADVICE  that  is  fifty 
j\  years  of  age  ought  to 
il.be  good  as  well 
as  venerable.  It  isn't 
always  even  good;  not 
by  a  long  shot.  Espe- 
cially is  this  true  of  no 
small  proportion  of  the 
advice  we  have  for 
years  swallowed  gulli- 
bly  about  export  trad- 
ing. 

One  of  the  shibbo- 
leths that  deserves  de- 
vastating exposure  is 
that  time-worn  warn- 
ing that  the  traveling 
salesman  in  foreign 
countries,  especially  in 
Latin  America,  must  on  no  account 
ever  approach  his  prospect  with  the 
speech  of  business;  that  before  ever 
a  word  of  business  is  permitted  to 
pass  his  lips,  he  must  make  formal, 
ceremonious  calls  and  ingratiate 
himself,  perhaps  in  the  course  of 
several  calls,  in  the  regards  and 
affections  of  his  prospects  in  a 
highly  dignified  social  manner;  that 
he  must  never  speak  of  his  goods,  or 
of  his  desire  to  get  an  order;  that 
he  must  never  refer  to  such  a  vulgar 
thing  as  a  sample  until  through 
later  interviews  an  acquaintanceship 
has  developed  so  far  as  quite  nat- 
urally to  bring  into  the  conversation 
such  delicate  subjects;  or,  as  some 
advisers   have   even   been   known    to 


Courtesy  French  Li 


declare,  he  should  not  refer  to  them 
until  the  prospect  himself  asks  about 
them. 

Well !  well !  I  have  never  been 
able  to  refrain  from  wondering 
what,  if  anything,  is  supposed  to  be 
going  on  in  the  prospect's  mind  dur- 
ing all  this  time.  Does  he  take  a  vivid 
interest  in  the  state  of  the  weather, 
or  in  the  traveling  man's  naive 
comments  on  the  beauties  of  the  city 
or  its  local  politics  from  an  Ameri- 
can point  of  view?  Doesn't  he  ever 
suspect  that  possibly  the  traveler 
has  some  ulterior  motive  in  culti- 
vating his  acquaintance?  What  is 
he  in  business  for,  anyhow? 

The  subject  was  discussed  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Export  Man- 


agers Club  of  New  York 
where  practically  the  fore- 
going advice  was  offered 
by  a  man,  and  a  clever 
man,  just  returned  from 
his  first  trip  to  South 
America.  Another  export 
manager,  of  probably 
greater  experience,  who 
employs  a  number  of  trav- 
eling salesmen, 
promptly  declared  that 
he  would  fire  without 
warning  any  sales- 
man of  his  who  pur- 
sued such  tactics;  that 
when  he  went  to  see  a  new 
prospect,  whether  in  Chile 
or  Egypt,  he  at  once  an- 
nounced who  he  was  and  why  he  was 
there  and  expressed  his  hope  of  be- 
ing able  to  sell  the  prospect  some  of 
his  goods.  He  had  never  found  it 
desirable  to  "high-hat"  his  prospect 
or  to  beat  about  the  bush.  The  pros- 
pect knew  perfectly  well  what  the 
object  of  his  visit  was :  he  was  there 
to  sell,  and  the  sooner  he  began  try- 
ing to  sell,  the  sooner  would  the 
agony  be  over  and  the  more  impres- 
sive would  be  his  effort. 

Quite  so!  Yet  what  is  the  real 
answer?  The  answer  is  identical 
for  the  traveling  man  abroad  and 
for  the  same  man,  or  his  brother, 
here  at  home:  namely,  conditions 
always  govern.  The  peddler  of 
matches    who    is    expected    to    visit 
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twelve  retail  groceries  daily  along 
Third  Avenue  may  start  out  with 
a  sample  case  under  his  arm,  walk 
into  a  grocery,  without  ado  open  his 
samples  with  one  hand  as  he  draws 
his  order  book  out  with  the  other, 
and  demand  to  know,  "How  many?" 
But  the  star  salesman  for  a  big  silk 
manufacturer  does  not  first  make 
the  acquaintance  of  a  new  buyer  at 
Wanamaker's  by  betaking  himself  to 
the  sample  rooms  with  his  bag  and 
sending  down  his  card.  No;  he 
takes  other  means  of  first  making 
that  new  buyer's  acquaintance.  Very 
likely  he  soon  seeks  a  chance  of  sit- 
ting in  on  a  poker  game  with  him. 


or,  if  he  finds  that  he  happens  to  be 
musical,  of  offering  to  share  with 
him  some  "complimentary"  opera 
tickets,  no  matter  what  they  cost. 

SO  it  is  in  foreign  selling.  The 
salesman  ought  to  know  a  good 
deal  about  every  prospect  before  ever 
he  presents  himself,  including  not 
only  the  prospect's  financial  status 
and  the  terms  which  may  reasonably 
be  extended,  but  also  the  prospect's 
idiosyncrasies  and  personal  foibles 
and  the  fashion  in  which  he  should 
accordingly  be  handled.  In  other 
countries,  as  in  this,  there  are  Third 
Avenues    and    Fifth    Avenues.     But 


experienced  and  successful  foreign 
salesmen  never  have  the  slightest 
hesitation  in  avowing  on  first  ac- 
quaintance, indeed  usually  in  the 
first  few  minutes,  the  object  of  their 
visit  and  their  hopes,  whether  the 
prospect  be  a  petty  shopkeeper  or  a 
multi-millionaire  international  mer- 
chant. 

True  it  is  that  the  experienced  and 
successful  foreign  salesman  does  not 
try  to  "rush  things."  Still  I  have 
seen  salesmen  who  emphatically  mer- 
ited those  adjectives  hurry  ashore  at 
small  Latin  American  ports  where 
the   steamer  called   for   only   a  few 

[CONTINUED   ON   PAGE   44] 


Truth  Is  a  Mighty  Advertising 

Technique 

By  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins 


WE  are  just  beginning  to  realize  that  altru- 
ism, unselfishness,  generosity,  honesty, 
sincerity,  frankness,  all  that  list  of  old- 
fashioned  virtues,  have  a  definite  dollars  and 
cents  value  in  business ;  that  they  are  not  vain 
gestures,  that  they  are  not  throwing  the  dust  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public,  that  they  do  build  up  that 
one  commodity  on  which  we  depend:  belief  and 
confidence.  And  yet  we  stop  short  of  these  things 
in  our  copy.  The  effect  of  an  unmistakable  burst 
of  frankness  is  dynamic,  and  yet  how  seldom  it  is 
employed.  How  seldom  do  we  admit  that  our 
product  is  not  the  best,  the  biggest,  the  most 
widely  sold?  How  seldom  we  concede  some  merit 
to  a  competitor.  And  how  it  would  strengthen  our 
story  if  we  did.  How  much  we  do  need  a  little 
humility  in  our  copy  to  neutralize  the  bragging 
note! 

I  once  knew  a  man,  a  pleasant  chap,  but  an  in- 
veterate liar.  And  what  is  worse,  he  always  ad- 
vertised himself  as  a  liar.  When  some  one  told  of 
losing  fifteen  dollars  in  a  poker  game,  he  told  how 
he  lost  thirty  dollars.  When  some  one  caught  a 
fish  a  foot  long,  he  caught  a  fish  two  feet  long. 
Whatever  we  talked  about,  he  always  went  one 
better.  It  made  very  dull  conversation,  and  it 
never  sounded  true.  The  sweeping  claims  of 
some  forms  of  copy  have  somewhat  the  same 
effect.  It  isn't  interesting,  and  it  sounds  like  lies. 
In  the  days  when  rivalry  between  New  York 
newspapers  was  fierce,  and  each  flaunted  its  claims 
at  the  masthead,  old  George  P.  Rowell  inquired: 
"If  the  Sun  has  the  largest  circulation  in  New 
York,  and  the  Herald  has  a  larger  circulation  than 
the  Sun  and  World  combined,  what  is  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Worldl" 


We  are  all  of  us  more  or  less  straining  the 
credulity  of  this  believing  world,  and  we  will 
probably  continue.  But  we  ought  to  pause  and 
study  this  matter,  and  ask  ourselves  what  effect 
it  has  on  the  public  acceptance  of  advertising. 

It  amuses  you  to  hear  truth  suggested  as  an 
element  of  successful  copy.  Truth  in  Advertising 
has  been  made  a  slogan,  and  its  promotion  has 
become  an  uplift  movement.  It  is  touted  by  the 
Advertising  Clubs  with  the  virtuous  unction  of 
Sunday-school  evangelists.  But  I  do  not  mean 
that  kind  of  truth.  I  do  not  mean  anything  so 
simple  as  selling  horse-hair  mattresses  stuffed 
with  cotton,  or  veneered  furniture  as  solid  ma- 
hogany. We  are  not  concerned  with  the  kind  of 
dishonesty  that  can  be  haled  into  court,  or  stopped 
by  a  fraud  order.  The  cruder  forms  of  dishonesty 
take  care  of  themselves.  They  are  outside  the 
province  of  our  copy  writers.  I  am  suggesting 
honesty  as  an  ingredient  of  advertising  to  make 
it  more  believable,  exactly  as  I  would  suggest  a 
new  technique  in  designing,  or  a  new  type  of 
style. 

IT  is  a  peculiarity  of  this  writing  trade  that  a 
thing  to  sound  true  must  be  true.  All  evasions 
and  pretenses  reveal  themselves  as  such.  If  we 
pretend,  our  copy  is  pretentious.  This  is  recog- 
nized in  some  agencies,  where  no  man  is  asked  to 
write  the  copy  for  an  article  or  service  in  which 
he  does  not  believe.  More  than  that,  if  we  allow 
ourselves  to  be  complacent  about  it,  if  our  state 
of  mind  is  that  it  does  not  matter,  that  state  of 
mind  gets  over,  too,  and  becomes  part  of  the 
state  of  mind  of  our  public,  and  adds  to  its  im- 
pression that  you  can't  believe  advertisements. 
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133  Millions  Gain  in  Five  Years 


Some  of  the  Policies  Behind  Postum,  a  Remarkably 
Fast-Growing  Advertiser 

By  Willard  Snow 


THE  Postum  Cereal 
Company,  on  the 
present  market  quo- 
tation of  its  stock,  is 
valued  at  150  million  dol- 
lars; whereas  in  1922  it 
was  valued  at  only  seven- 
teen millions.  How  has 
this  come  about?  Few  of 
us  have  kept  pace  with 
the  development  of  this 
company  since  new  hands 
took  it  over. 

I  knew  C.  W.  Post  per- 
sonally. He  was  a  true 
"Napoleon"  of  the  old 
school  in  business;  as 
shrewd  and  able  a  man 
as  the  "Napoleonic"  era 
in  American  business 
ever  produced.  His  bank 
was  his  pocket;  his  copy 
writer,  his  advertising 
agency,  and  his  sales- 
manager  were  himself. 
He  had  a  razor  blade 
tongue  and  a  cold,  steely 
eye ;  and  he  had  the  so- 
called  "fanaticism"  that  clung  to  his 
eidea  from  the  time  in  1896  when  he 
began  business  in  some  back-yard 
shed.  His  own  life  was  a  business 
romance  of  the  first  water. 

But  that  is  not  my  concern  here. 
The  "romance"  of  Post's  humble 
start,  his  struggles  and  his  pecu- 
liarities belong  to  a  past  decade,  a 
pioneering  decade.  The  "romance" 
of  today  is  the  ro- 
mance of  modern 
organization,  keen 
analysis,  large 
scale  enterprise 
and  the  skillful 
use  of  advertising. 
Post  died  in  1914, 
and  the  Govern- 
ment at  that  time 
appraised  the  busi- 
ness at  ten  mil- 
lions. Eight  years 
later  its  value  in 
the  hands  of  the 
heirs  was  com- 
puted at  seventeen 
millions.     But    five 


if 


Cereal  Company 


years  after  it  had  been  taken  over 
and  operated — not  on  the  "Napo- 
leonic" but  on  the  modern  staff  or- 
ganization principle — it  has  in- 
creased about  nine-fold  in  value. 
The  original  shares  sold  in  1922  at 
52%,  and  in  current  market  quota- 
tion are  equivalent  to  about  400. 
The  present  dividend  is  equal  to  $20 
a  share  on  the  original  stock.    Wall 


First   Phase 

Individual  Owner's 
Unique f   Sometimes 
Fanatical  Start   on 
a   "Shoe-string"    and 
One-man  operation. 

Second   Fhase 

Corporation,   with     ^ 
line  and   staff  ^ 
Or  6&  n  i  2a  1 1 qt^^^ 

^n^fhird   Phase 

Consolidation  -  horizontal 
with  allied  products,   or 
vertical  development  with 
raw  materials   and 

" 

THE  typical  history  of  a  successful  American  business  is  indicated 
by  the  diagonal  line  on  this  graph,  which  shows  the  steady  rise 
of  the  concern's  organization  from  the  first  concentration  of  direction 
in  the  hands  of  the  founder,  up  to  the  final  highly  organized  state 
when  the  fabric  of  the  company  has  become  based  on  consolidation 


Street  bankers  have  had 
a  great  awakening  in  re- 
cent years  as  to  the  earn- 
ing power  of  well-adver- 
tised articles. 

Postum  has  of  course 
absorbed  three  other 
concerns  in  the  interim: 
the  JELL-0  Company, 
Swans  Down  Flour,  a 
seventy  year  old  adver- 
tiser, and  Minute  Tapi- 
oca, the  latter,  a  thirty- 
two  year  old  advertiser, 
bought  entirely  out  of 
surplus.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  Postum  Com- 
pany's management  is 
fully  appreciative  of  the 
superior  economy  of 
consolidation.  The  1926 
profits  are  expected  to  be 
sixteen  or  eighteen  per 
cent  above  those  of  1925. 
The  remarkable  thing 
about  the  rise  of  133  mil- 
lion dollars  in  value  of 
the  business  is  that  it  is 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  growth 
in  sales.  The  sales  of  the  Postum 
products,  exclusive  of  the  JELL-0 
and  other  new  articles,  have  risen 
from  seventeen  millions  in  1921  to 
twenty-seven  millions  in  1925,  and 
probably  thirty  millions  in  1926. 
JELL-0  rose  in  the  same  period 
from  1?4  millions  net  profit  to 
nearly  4%  millions.  Swans  Down's 
net  was  $737,000 
in  19  2  5.  The 
Postum  Company's 
combined  profits  in 
1925  were  about 
9!2  millions. 

It  will  be  seen 
from  this  detail 
that  while  the 
Postum  products 
will,  by  the  close 
of  the  year,  have 
almost  doubled  the 
1921  record,  and, 
by  the  sale  of  al- 
most as  much  new 
stock  as  it  had  is- 

sued,     acquired     a 

[continued  on  page  58] 
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The  Average  Cost  of  Agency  Copy 
Is  Nearer  $40 ...  or  Maybe  $400 

By  W.  B.  Swann 

Vice-President,  Charles  H.  Touzalin  Agency,  Chicago 


WE.  HOTCHKIN  in  his  re- 
cent article,  "What  Price 
*  Brains  in  Copy,"  started  a 
discussion  which  will  result,  I  believe, 
in  a  lot  of  good.  Many  writers,  some 
less  sincere  than  Mr.  Hotchkin,  have 
periodically  scourged  and  panned  the 
poor,  plodding  pencil  pusher. 

There  is  another  side  to  the  argu- 
ment; in  fact,  a  number  of  other 
sides.  I  believe  that  the  effort,  in- 
telligence, and  expense  put  into  writ- 
ing copy  averages  much  higher  than 
is  commonly  understood. 

Not  being  so  well  known  as  Mr. 
Hotchkin,  it  may  be  allowable  at  this 
point  to  present  my  credentials  and 
state  that  my  comments  are  based  on 
twenty  years  of  experience;  half  of 
the  time  on  large  agency  copy  staffs, 
the  balance  as  principal  in  a  smaller 
agency. 

Also  it  may  be  permissible  for  me 
to  relate  with  pride  that  I  was  men- 
tioned in  Mr.  John  Lee  Mahin's 
"Who's  Who"  of  advertising  men  and 
again  in  his  chapter  in  "Masters  of 
Advertising  Copy,"  where  he  says: 

J.  K.  Fraser  and  W.  B.  Swann 
are  of  the  type  of  men  who  have 
most  largely  made  advertising 
what  it  is  today.  They  are 
honest,  painstaking,  careful,  cour- 
ageous and  earnest.  Neither 
would  thank  me  if  I  said  he  was 
a  brilliant  man. 

During  the  twenty  years  I  have 
been  inthe  advertising  agency  busi- 
ness, I  have  known,  more  or  less  in- 
timately, perhaps,  a  hundred  copy 
men.  I  have  hired  and  trained  quite 
a  number  of  them.  Also  I  have  a 
rather  wide  acquaintance  with  prin- 
cipals of  other  agencies,  with  whom 
I  have  exchanged  experiences  on  the 
very  subject  under  discussion. 

There  always  have  been,  and  no 
doubt  always  will  be,  writers  of  the 
"pencil  pusher"  type.  They  are  the 
fellows  who  drift  from  one  agency 
to  another,  and  whose  first  question 
usually  is  "What  do  you  pay?" 

Also,  there  are  copy  writers  of  the 
"reporter"  type,  who  fail  to  grasp 
the  difference  between  a  purely  news 
story    and    a    merchandising    story 


that  embodies  the  "buying  impulse." 
I  recall  a  very  bright  young  man 
who  came  to  an  agency  staff  from 
writing  up  sporting  events  for  a 
newspaper.  I  never  knew  a  more 
versatile  writer  or  a  more  volumin- 
ous one.  Give  him  an  assignment 
and  his  pencil  hand  fairly  itched  for 
action.  But  he  was  a  dismal  failure 
as  an  agency  copy  writer.  Assign 
him  a  series  of  ten  advertisements 
to  be  written  and  the  chances  were 
they  would  be  delivered  the  follow- 
ing day.  He  simply  would  not  dig. 
He  was  too  superficial  to  succeed  in 
advertising. 

AMONG  the  copy  writers  I  have 
known  I  can  recall  only  two  who 
paced  the  floor  waiting  for  Heaven 
to  send  an  inspiration.  One  of  them 
would  work  himself  into  a  frenzy  in 
which  he  would  read  his  clever 
phrases  and  chuckle  aloud  over  their 
pleasing  sound  to  him. 

These  are  no  more  typical  of  the 
average  copy  writer  than  the  plod- 
ding type  of  "pencil  pusher"  is. 

I  have  "heard  tell"  of  agencies 
where  copy  is  ground  out  by  the 
ream,  following  the  requisitions  and 
specifications  of  the  copy  chief.  I 
have  no  personal  knowledge  of  such 
impersonal  copy  writing.     While   it 


may  be  true  of  a  number  of  agen- 
cies, I  cannot  accept  it  as  at  all 
typical. 

My  own  experience  in  a  large 
agency  was  quite  different.  Here  is 
an  example  of  the  way  we  worked: 
An  agricultural  account  was  landed 
for  the  house.  The  previous  adver- 
tising was  based  on  a  catalogue  that 
had  been  written  by  men  who  knew 
the  manufacturing  end  of  the  busi- 
ness but  had  little  knowledge  of  the 
selling  end.  As  the  copy  man,  I  had 
no  trouble  in  convincing  the  man- 
agement that  I  should  be  allowed  to 
go  out  on  the  road  with  some  of  the 
successful  salesmen.  We  called  on 
dealers  and  on  consumers,  and  in  ten 
days  material  was  gathered  for 
farm  paper  copy  and  broadsides  to 
the  dealer  that  talked  the  subject  in 
the  reader's  own  language  and  were 
very  successful.  This  was  not  a 
particularly  large  account  either. 

In  the  waning  days  of  the  buggy, 
I  remember  a  series  of  advertise- 
ments based  on  data  gleaned  from  a 
similar  trip  that  induced  a  great 
many  people  to  put  their  money  in 
buggies  at  a  time  when  flivvers  were 
becoming  quite  numerous.  In  other 
words,  we  found  out  the  service 
which  the  buggy  delivered  and  which 
the  auto  could  not,  and  we  fea- 
tured it. 

On  another  occasion,  an  advertis- 
ing manager  and  the  writer  of  this 
article  found  time  from  our  official 
and  executive  duties,  respectively,  to 
ring  door  bells  for  a  week  in  small 
towns  and  cities,  to  find  out  how 
much  women  knew  about  the  product 
we  were  advertising  and  what  they 
were  saying  and  thinking.  We  also 
saw  quite  a  number  of  dealers.  The 
only  reason  the  president  of  the 
company  (a  man  with  millions)  did 
not  accompany  us  was  because  of 
unforeseen  manufacturing  complica- 
tions which  kept  him  at  home.  The 
information  we  gained  was  very  im- 
portant and  it  struck  home  with 
more  significance  and  impressive- 
ness  than  could  possibly  have  been 
true   if  we   had   secured   it   by   any 
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To  Broadcast  or  Not  to  Broadcast 

By  Edgar  H.  Felix 


YOUR  personal  feel- 
ing toward  radio 
should  not  influ- 
ence your  willingness  to 
give  its  sales  promotion 
possibilities  a  thorough 
study.  You  may  loathe 
the  sound  of  a  loud- 
speaker, and  you  may 
regard  radio's  entertain- 
ment value  as  compara- 
ble to  a  midnight  cat 
fight;  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  twenty  mil- 
lions of  people — normal, 
healthy  citizens — do  en- 
joy radio.  These  people 
buy  all  the  necessities 
of  life  and  represent  a 
large  part  of  the  buying 
power  of  the  country. 
If  radio  can  make  selling 
to  so  important  a  group 
easier,  it  has  a  mission  to  perform 
in  your  business. 

The  successful  utilization  of  broad- 
casting by  national  advertisers  has 
led  to  a  rapid  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  commercial  broadcasting  sta- 
tions and,  in  proportion,  the  number 
of  solicitors  who  inflict  their  "high 
power"  salesmanship  on  space  buy- 
ers and  advertising  managers.  At 
this  time  there  must  be  a  thousand 
of  these  blue  sky  salesmen  repre- 
senting some  four  hundred  commer- 
cial stations,  busily  engaged  in 
soliciting  clients  in  every  line  of 
business  from  abattoir  architect  to 
zymosis  service. 

Only  a  few  broadcasting  stations 
have  anything  to  sell  to  the  com- 
mercial broadcaster.  Most  of  them 
have  imaginary  audiences  of  small 
proportions.  The  few  large  stations 
with  established  followings  confine 
their  sales  efforts  to  logical  users  of 
the  broadcasting  medium ;  that  is,  to 
those  with  a  sales  problem  which 
can  be  aided  by  good  will  broadcast- 
ing. Most  of  those  who  have  found 
good  will  broadcasting  unprofitable 
were  doomed  to  fail  by  the  very 
nature  of  their  business.  It  is  worth 
while  to  analyze  your  selling  prob- 
lem in  order  to  determine  whether  or 
not  broadcasting  can  serve  you. 

Broadcasting  has  a  definite  sales 
promotion  function.  It  humanizes 
an  impersonal  business  and  attaches 
good  will  to  its  trade  name.     Mass 


production     and     mass 
salesmanship    have    re- 
moved    the     maker 
from    the     ultimate 
consumer       by 
many   interme- 
diary 


distri- 


bution  levels 


capable  of  becoming  an  invaluable 
link  in  producer  contact  with  the 
huge  mass   of  consumers. 

If  you  have  not  yet  been  told  of 
the  possibilities  of  broadcasting  in 
serving  your  business,  a  broadcast- 
ing solicitor  will  knock  on  your  door 
soon  enough.  He  will 
probably  tell  you  that 
broadcasting  is  the  pan- 
acea for  all  your  sales 
problems.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  only  in  one 
case  out  of  ten  is  a  busi- 
ness in  a  position  to 
utilize  the  broadcasting 
medium  profitably.  You 
can  analyze  more  in- 
telligently than  a  broad- 
casting solicitor  whether 
or  not  you  should  em- 
bark upon  a  radio  good 
will  effort.  Analysis  is 
they  have  de-human-    founded  upon  six  factors: 


Drawn  by  Edward  Poucher  for  Aeolian  Company 


ized  the  producer.  Fifty  years 
ago  everyone  in  town  knew  Ezra, 
the  blacksmith,  and  Simpson,  the 
butcher.  He  was  both  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  distributor.  He  was 
a  definite  personality.  All  his  neigh- 
bors were  familiar  with  his  ways  and 
knew  how  wise,  reliable  and  indus- 
trious he  was.  If  he  was  pleasant 
and  likeable,  people  came  a  long  way 
to  do  business  with  him.  Consumer 
loyalty  was  founded  on  personality. 

"DERSONALITY  is  still  a  neces- 


1.  Name     and     identification     of 
your  product. 

2.  Extent  of  its  sales  field. 

3.  The  nature  and  distribution  of 
sales  outlets. 

4.  The  extent  of  your  advertising. 

5.  The  nature  of  competition. 

6.  The  factors  that  lead  the  con- 
sumer to  buy  your  product. 

The  logical  user  of  the  broadcast- 
ing medium  has  a  product  identified 
by  a  familiar  trade  name.  This  trade 
name  must  be  more  than  a  mere 
conception  in  the  manufacturer's 
sary  qualification  of  salesmanship,    mind;  it  must  be  the  name  by  which 


Entertainment  figures  in  every  im- 
portant business  deal.  A  good  story 
has  headed  many  an  obdurate  buyer 
headlong  toward  a  dotted  line.  We 
still  prefer  to  deal  with  those  we 
like.  But  it  is  hard  to  get  a  true 
picture  of  a  manufacturer's  ideals, 
personality  and  likeableness  to  mil- 
lions of  consumers,  thousands  of 
miles  from^iis  plant. 

Broadcasting  enables  the  large 
producer  to  become  a  pleasing  hu- 
man entity  to  the  mass  of  consumers. 
Instead  of  associating  their  friendly 
feelings  with  a  personality,  radio 
associates  good  will  with  a  trade 
name  or  trademark.  It  enables  a 
producer  to  make  his  customers 
smile  and  to  make  them  feel  that 
large  corporations  are  not  so  "soul- 
less" after  all.  It  is  a  good  will 
medium    of    power    and    usefulness, 


the  product  is  bought  by  the  ulti- 
mate consumer. 

There  is  not  one  in  a  hundred 
readers,  even  though  they  are  ad- 
vertising men,  who  knows  what 
brand  of  living  room  furniture 
graces  his  home.  He  may  know  the 
retailer  from  whom  it  was  pur- 
chased, but  he  cannot  tell  offhand 
whether  he  has  an  Imperial  or  a 
Red  Herring  divan.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  his  wife  has  a  kitchen 
cabinet,  he  knows  whether  it  is  a 
Hoover  or  a  Sellers.  In  the  office, 
paper  clips  and  desk  blotters  may  be 
of  Columbia,  Beechnut  or  Whatnot 
brand,  but  the  fountain  pen  is  defi- 
nitely a  Waterman  or  a  Parker. 

Almost  any  commodity  can  be 
made  to  sell  by  a  trade  name.  To 
build  up  consumer  demand  for  a  par- 
ticular brand  requires  only  a  trade- 
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mark,  a  degree  of  distinction  in 
price,  workmanship,  material,  de- 
sign or  service,  backed  by  national 
advertising.  Broadcasting  can  make 
such  a  name  familiar,  but  it  cannot 
do  more.  Advertising  and  plenty  of 
it  is  needed  to  make  the  consumer 
demand  the  product  by  name. 

The  second  requirement  is  that  the 
manufacturer's  sales  field  be  repre- 
sented in  practically  all  classes  of 
society.      Radio    receiving    sets    are 


found  in  every  kind  of  home.  Loud- 
speakers are  as  familiar  in  marble 
mansions  as  in  five-story  walk-up 
tenements.  In  city,  in  town,  in  coun- 
try village  and  in  rural  districts, 
antennae  stretch  to  form  their  bond 
with  the  broadcasting  station.  If 
the  sales  appeal  is  confined  to  a  spe- 
cial class  of  society,  whether  it  be 
debutantes  or  bootblacks,  millionaires 
or  barbers,  instead  of  to  the  general 
mass,    broadcasting    is    likely   to   be 


found  to  be  inefficient  and  wasteful. 
The  third  point  is  that  normal 
distribution  and  sales  outlets  must 
be  established  in  the  areas  served 
by  the  broadcasting  stations  utilized 
by  the  good  will  broadcaster.  Broad- 
casting, however,  may  stimulate  the 
establishment  of  retail  outlets,  pro- 
vided the  selling  organization  estab- 
lishing contacts  with  retailers  is 
active  in  the  territory  served.     But 
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United  States  of  America 

in  the  Court  of  Public  Opinion 

Earnest  Elmo  Calkins 

vs. 

E.  T.  Gundlach 

C.  W.  Page 


Note  of  Argument 


(No 
\by 
)  Co 


Plaintiff  )  Co-Defendant 

Principal  Defendant!  Limitation  of 
Co-Defendant  \  Art  in  Advertising 


"A  fifty-dollar  cut  will  do  the 
work,  so  why  pay  two  hundred  dol- 
lars? Only  an  expert  in  mail  order 
copy,  trained  to  say  a  great  deal  in 
a  small  space,  could  cram  so  many 
mistaken  points  of  vine  in  such  n 
short  article."  CALKINS. 

I  THINK  many  business  execu- 
tives appreciate  Mr.  Gundlach's 
meaning  in  his  article  entitled 
"Art  versus  Advertising."  There 
are  advertising  agencies  that  think 
of  advertising  illustrations  mainly  in 
terms  of  $250  to  $2,500  drawings. 
Good  art  work  can  be  bought  for 
less,  and  that  leaves  more  to  invest 
in  copy. 

"He  says  the  advertiser  is  after 
the  reader's  money,  which  is  true. 
and  that  every  reader  knows  it, 
which  I  doubt."  Calkins. 

What  type  of  reader  would  it  be 
who  did  not  know  that  the  adver- 
tiser  is  after  his  money?  And  what 
type  of  advertisement  would  it  be 
so  soft  spoken  as  not  to  let  the 
reader  know? 

"Even  his  example  of  the  butcher 
selling  a  goose  is  wrong.  The  liter- 
ary stuff  in  the  advertisement  should 
emphatically  not  be  the  kind  of  talk 
an  intelligent  butcher  hands  out 
when  he  is  trying  to  sell  a  goose. 
Not  one  butcher  in  a  thousand 
knows  how  to  sell  a  goose — or  any- 
thing else."  Calkins. 


Here's  a  serious  commercial  mix- 
up.  What  to  do?  The  geese  of  the 
past  have  all  been  sold  by  the 
butcher,  "who  doesn't  know  how  to 
sell  a  goose  or  anything  else."  Now, 
if  the  butchers  of  the  country  had 
had  the  support  of  a  national  ad- 
vertising campaign  on  Geese,  prop- 
erly illustrated  with  art  that  cost 
enough,  and  so  handled  as  to  "con- 
ceal from  the  reader"  the  fact  that 
the  Butchers'  Guild  was  "after  their 
money,"  it  doesn't  take  imagination 
to  figure  out  how  goose  flesh  must 
have  "moved." 

"And  every  housewife  sees  in  her 
mind's  eye,  as  she  bargains  for  her 
goose,  not  the  pale,  white  corpse 
with  a  bloody  neck  hanging  from  the 
market  hook,  but  a  crisp,  brown, 
toasted  goose,  stuffed,  garnished 
and  dressed,  ready  to  serve,  the 
triumph  of  her  culinary  skill." 

Calkins. 

I  am  sure  Mr.  Gundlach  meant  to 
illustrate  the  goose  not  freshly  exe- 
cuted and  nude,  but  fully  dressed 
and  in  the  "triumph  of  culinary 
skill"  state,  which  Mr.  Calkins  so 
appetizingly  describes.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve he  could  get  a  drawing  to  tickle 
the  palate  for  fifty  dollars. 

"I  am  afraid  that  Mr.  Gundlach 
belongs  with  the  old  guard  in  his 
univillingncss  to  use  any  new  device 
which  makes  advertising  more  effec- 
tive in  selling  goods."       CALKINS. 


There  are  very  few  of  the  mail 
order  type  of  advertising  agents 
who  belong  to  the  "Old  Guard."  The 
little  old  "Record  of  Results"  sheet 
Von't  let  them  belong.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  are  all  of  the  time  check- 
ing up  on  returns.  When  they  get 
a  winning  piece  of  copy  they  know 
it,  and  make  the  most  of  it.  When 
another  piece  falls  down,  they  know 
it — quickly — and  are  instantly  off  on 
a  new  tack  that  may  turn  up  some- 
thing good.  And  right  there  is 
your  anchor  to  windward,  than 
which  there  is  nothing  more  valua- 
ble to  the  advertiser.  What  has 
your  agent  who  stakes  all  on  high 
art  with  a  stickful  of  copy  "to  fill 
in"  and  orders  them  out  for  a  year's 
campaign  got  to  set  up  against  the 
mail  order  agent's  tactical  shifting 
of  position  when  copy  falls  down? 
Don't  class  the  Gundlachs  of  the 
business  with  the  "Old  Guard" — ■ 
they  don't  belong. 

I  think  I  get  Mr.  Gundlach's  point 
of  view,  and  I  am  sure  that  many 
others  do. 

Mr.  Gundlach  favors  the  limita- 
tion of  art  to  showing  the  goods, 
either  alone  or  in  use,  without  the 
usual  frills  and  useless  scenery.  He 
would  limit  the  space  taken  by  the 
picture  so  as  to  have  most  of  the 
advertisement  for  talk  about  the 
article  advertised.  Talk  of  the  right 
kind  sells  goods  through  the  news- 
paper and  magazine  page  in  the 
way  that  it  does  the  salesroom. 

Nobody  I  know  of  in  the  advertis- 
ing business  wants  to  pattern  all  ad- 
vertising exactly  after  mail  order, 
but  many  sincere  and  able  students 
believe  that  all  advertising  would 
produce  much  better  results  if 
proved  mail  order  principles  re- 
ceived more  consideration. 
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Consider  the  Carpenter — 
a  "Consumer-User" 

By  Albert  E.  Mudhins 


AS  indicated  in  a  previous  arti- 
l\  cle,  the  term  "consumer-user" 
/  m  is  held  to  cover  the  relation  of 
a  carpenter (  plasterer,  mason,  etc.) 
to  building  materials.  Recognizing 
this  factor  and  developing  selling 
plans  accordingly  is,  we  believe,  one 
of  the  marketing  problems  that  face 
many  manufacturers  of  building  ma- 
terials and  allied  products  for  use 
and  sale  in  this  field. 

To  many  of  these  manufacturers 
the  carpenter,  of  whom  there  are 
887,379  (U.  S.  Census),  is  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word  the  con- 
sumer-user. 

The  carpenter  probably  uses  your 
product  mainly  for  one  of  two  rea- 
sons :  as  a  material  to  be  used  in 
building  some  form  of  construction 
or,  if  the  product  be  a  tool,  as  a 
means  of  helping  complete  his  daily 
task.  In  either  case  the  use  of  your 
product  is  basically,  to  use  a  collo- 
quialism,   "all    in    his    diy's    work." 

Thus,  seeking  the  fundamental 
marketing  idea  for  a 
product  to  be  sold  to 
carpenter-customers  will 
mean  our  thinking  of  it 
in  connection  with  their 
daily  work.  This  may 
lead  us  to  a  test  of  the 
product  by  lifting  it, 
dropping  it,  trying  to 
bend  or  break  it  or  even 
exposing  it  to  weight- 
bearing  or  strength  de- 
termining tests.  In  short, 
all  of  our  thinking  and 
planning  will  be  under- 
taken with  the  carpen- 
ter-customer's point  of 
view  in  mind. 

What  is  this  point  of 
view — or  at  least  what 
are  some  shades  of  it? 
Ask  a  carpenter  of  what 
feeling  he  is  most  con- 
scious at  the  end  of  the 
day's  work  and  probably 
he  will  answer,  "I'm  dog- 
gone tired!" 

That  statement  is  easy 
to  check,  as  anyone  who 
has  tried  amateur  car- 
pentry    knows.     If     you 


take  on  an  apparently  simple,  but  to    ceilings.    Such  a  material  must  have, 

from  a  house  owner's  point  of  view, 
strength  and  thickness  combined 
with  a  reasonable  degree  of  economy. 
A  material  that  meets  those  condi- 
tions is  plaster  wallboard  made  in 
standard  sized  sheets  of  6  x  8  feet 
and  larger. 

How  is  plaster  wallboard  used  in 
his  "day's  work"  by  a  cai-psnter? 

The  average  six-room  house  con- 
tains an  area  of  some  4500  sq.  ft. 
of  wall  and  ceiling  surface.  A  house 
of  this  size,  depending  upon  the 
owner's  use  of  it,  as  a  summer  cot- 
tage for  himself  or  as  living  quarters 
for  his  servants,  can  be  suitably  sur- 
faced on  both  walls  and  ceilings  with 


you  sizable,  job,  such  as  building 
a  closet  in  the  attic  or  a  dividing 
fence  on  part  of  your  lot,  you  are 
soon  conscious  of  physical  fatigue. 
Not  being  accustomed  to  such 
work,  you  are  likely  to  place  the 
cause  of  this  fatigue  upon  your  in- 
eptitude, and  undoubtedly  some  of  it 
is  due  to  that  cause.  On  the  other 
hand,  physiologists  tell  us  that  a 
continuance  of  any  manual  labor  re- 
sults in  a  setting  up  within  the  body 
of  very  definite  fatigue  poisons 
which  manifest  their  presence  in,  to 
put  it  simply,  "tiredness." 


H 


ERE,  then,  is  a  starting  point 


.for  a  marketing  idea.  Of  plaster  wallboard.  The  area  involved 
course,  there  are  others,  but  let  us  would  require  in  the  neighborhood 
for  the  time  being  examine  fatigue  of  100  to  125  standard  panels  of  the 
and  its  results  as  the  basis  of  an  material  and  would  call  for  the  hand- 
appeal  to  carpenter-customers.  ling  on  the  part  of  the  carpenter  of 

Let  us  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that    close  to  five  tons. 
the  product  to  be  marketed  is  a  ma-        Now,   it  does  not  take  much  im- 
terial  for  use  in  sufacing  walls  and    agination    to    see   that    a   carpenter 

expending  the  energy  re- 
quired in  a  day's  work 
to  handle  a  portion  of 
these  five  tons  is  going  to 
feel  a  definite  fatigue. 

Conversely,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  if,  as  a  plaster 
wallboard  manufacturer, 
you  can  meet  the  owner's 
requirements  of  strength, 
thickness,  economy,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  give  the 
carpenter  relief  from  the 
weight,  you  will  have 
created  a  material  which 
your  "consumer-user" — 
the  carpenter — will  wel- 
come. 

Assume  that  these  con- 
ditions have  been  met. 
(As  a  matter  of  actual 
fact,  they  have.)  The  in- 
terest in  the  situation  so 
far  as  marketing  is  con- 
cerned is  that  you  have 
been  provided  with  mar- 
keting angles  (copy  ap- 
peals, if  you  wish)  suit- 
able for  both  the  house- 
owner  and  the  carpenter 
"consumer-user." 

[CONTINUED   ON   PAGE   68] 


THE  material  he  uses  is  to  a  carpenter  the  basis 
of  his  daily  work.  The  qualities  peculiar  to  it 
govern  his  physical  as  well  as  his  financial  well-being. 
Consequently  a  fundamental  idea  in  marketing  a 
product  to  him  might  lay  stress  on  some  such  point  as 
relief  of  the  fatigue  that — contrary  to  popular  supersti- 
tion— forms  his  dominant  sensation  after  a  day's  labor 
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There  is  more  than  one  right  method 
of  face -washing 


IVORY   SOAP 

■  ■  ■  bind  to  everything  it  touches 


What  soap  can  do  to  promote  beauty 


VT£ZZZ    '", " 


IVORY   SOAP 

kind  to  everything  it  touches 


.  w-jivty  couldn't  hatt 

taken  thi  ifdtnttr  out, 


To  girls  around  twenty-  ^aftf 

Mi;  expert  adhec  on  the  care  of  thi  skin.  *" 

if  especially  important/ 


IVORY   SOAP 

bind  to  everything  it  touches 


ALL  that  a  good  soap  can  do,  says  Ivory  Soap,  is  to  clean  the  skin.  Soap  is  not  a  panacea.  This  state- 
l  ment  is  not  startling;  its  modesty  is.  "L^nderstatement",  long  recognized  but  seldom  used  as  an  effec- 
tive element  of  artistry-,  is  here  employed  in  advertising — an  activity  to  which  it  would  superficially  appear 
to  be  ill  adapted.  But,  when  surrounded  with  announcements  laying  claim  to  powers  little  short  of  alchemy, 
the  restraint  of  these  newspaper  advertisements — part  of  a  larger,  intensive  campaign — should  impress  all 
except  the  most   dull-witted,   and   even   they  will   sense  the   reliability   of   the   advice  tendered   in   the   copy 
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And  We  Oughta  Get  Out  a 
Magazine 

By  Robert  Douglas 


IF  you  have  ever  been  a  member 
of  the  Organization  Committee, 
you  are  under  suspicion.  Until 
proved  innocent  you  are  suspected  of 
being  the  member  who,  at  one  of  the 
meetings  of  the  committee,  made  the 
doleful  suggestion  which  is  our  title. 
From  good  and  standard  sources 
we  learn  that  there  are,  in  these 
United  States,  2293  daily  papers, 
13,383  weeklies,  and  5076  assorted 
periodicals  of  other  classifications. 
Add  to  these  totals  the  movie  sub- 
titles, the  street  car  cards,  and  the 
output  of  the  book  publishers,  and 
the  public  is  amply  supplied  with 
reading  matter.  Now,  as  you  look 
back  on  that  meeting,  just  what  led 
you  to  suggest  the  crying  need  for 
another  publication? 

Everybody  belongs  to  some  sort  of 
an  organization:  a  fraternal  order, 
a  chamber  of  commerce,  a  board  of 
directors  of  a  children's  welfare 
league,  or  a  horseshoe  pitchers'  so- 
cial and  benevolent  association.  With 
this  membership  there  comes  to 
many  of  us  the  hallucination  of  a 
regeneration.  If  the  organization 
be  social  or  fraternal,  we  discover 
that  we  are  of  a  different  clay  from 
the  rest  of  humanity,  and  in  need 
of  a  different  literary  diet.  If  the 
society  is  philanthropic,  we  become 
evangelists,  with  a  burning  message 
for  the  waiting  world.  And  the  re- 
sult is  another  magazine. 

The  magazine  appears,  in  due 
course,  with  a  foreword  by  the  presi- 
dent, articles  by  prominent  members 
or  prominent  outsiders  whom  the 
editorial  board  can  induce  to  write, 
and  an  editorial  page  which,  in  one 
issue,  covers  the  whole  field  of  edi- 
torial ardor. 

The  second  issue  presents  that 
which    is   left   over   from   the    first. 

Advertisements  appear.  The 
printer,  poor  devil,  takes  a  page. 
The  association's  caterer  antes  one 
chip.  Various  members  of  the  in- 
surance business  insert  notices  of 
their  honorable  calling.  Altogether 
the  magazine  assembles  about  three 
pages  of  display  advertising.  Across 
the  bottom  of  these  three  pages  ap- 
pears the  irresistibly  appealing  line : 


"Patronize  Our  Advertisers." 

The  history  of  the  infant  maga- 
zine can  be  briefly  recorded.  It  is  a 
robust  youngster  if  it  has  not  begun 
its  decline  by  the  fourth  issue.  This 
is  usually  the  point  at  which  the 
dearth  of  worth-while  editorial  mat- 
ter becomes  apparent.  The  adver- 
tising assumes  a  dormant  state;  the 
copy  does  not  change,  nor  does  the 
roster  of  advertisers.  The  cover 
plates  which  looked  so  brave  and  gay 
on  earlier  issues  begin  to  have  a  fa- 
miliar but  no  longer  engaging  ap- 
peal. Succeeding  issues  grow  less 
and  less  interesting  until  the  anni- 
versary number,  when  the  editor 
plunges  in  all  over  and  spends  the 
society's  money  for  an  extra  color 
on  the  cover.    Then  the  relapse. 

GENERALITIES  are  seldom  true 
and  never  just.  There  are  excep- 
tions to  every  wholesale  indictment. 
But  it  is  the  firm  conviction  of  one 
who  has  seen  many  such  magazines 
come  and  go  that,  if  they  all  were  to 
disappear  over  night,  about  eighty 
per  cent  of  their  eager  readers  would 
never  think  to  miss  them. 

Before  me,  for  inspiration,  is  the 
weekly  magazine  of  a  large  city's 
chamber  of  commerce.  It  is  just 
plain  dull,  in  appearance  and  in  con- 


From    an   advertisement   or    Cadillac    Motor   Car    Co. 


tents.  It  is  exactly  like  every  previ- 
ous issue,  and  every  succeeding  is- 
sue will  duplicate  it.  There  is  no 
business  news  in  it  which  members 
of  the  chamber  are  not,  presumably, 
already  getting  through  their  daily 
papers  or  trade  press.  The  news  of 
the  chamber's  activities  might  be 
sent  on  postcards  more  economically 
and  with  a  better  chance  of  being 
read. 

A  chamber  of  commerce  is  a  con- 
spicuous example,  purposely  chosen 
so  that  this  dissertation  may  not 
seem  to  apply  only  to  small  fry.  We 
are  not  concerned  just  now  with 
house  organs,  for  instance.  Nor  are 
we  considering  the  ephemeral  pub- 
lications which  are  planned  for  one 
issue  or  one  week,  for  special  occa- 
sions, and  which  appear  and  disap- 
pear according  to  the  plan.  The 
souvenir  program  and  the  special 
edition — familiar  menaces  to  anyone 
who  has  ever  handled  an  advertising 
appropriation — need  not  be  consid- 
ered here  afresh.  Our  interest  is  in 
the  "magazine"  of  special  appeal, 
launched,  supposedly,  to  appear  "not 
for  a  year,  but  al-1-l-ways." 

Who  wants  it,  besides  the  printer  ? 
Not  the  editor,  usually,  for  the  edi- 
torial labor  is  too  frequently  added 
to  the  secretary's  cares,  while  the 
honorarium  remains  the  same.  Does 
the  reader  want  it?  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  the  average  member  of 
the  average  society  of  whatever 
kind,  can  pass  the  heavily  laden 
news-stands  by  and  go  hurrying 
home  to  his  copy  of  the  average 
special  magazine.  Not  the  advertis- 
ers, surely.  Nearly  everybody  is 
counted  out,  now,  except  the  few  en- 
thusiasts who  attend  all  the  meet- 
ings, make  all  the  motions,  hover 
around  the  bulletin  boards  and  know 
all  the  society's  news  anyway. 

The  average  member  does  not  take 
his  burden  of  membership  so  seri- 
ously. It  is  doubtful  if  he  feels  the 
need  for  a  special  magazine.  The 
magazine  is  printed  in  the  language 
in  which  he  has  the  choice  of  a  hun- 
dred others.  The  others  give  him 
more  for  his  money,  and  they  give 
it  to  him  far  more  expertly  served. 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  70] 
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Structural  Steel  Meets  the 
New  Competition 


WITHIN  the  past  five 
years  the  general  pub- 
lic has  become  in- 
creasingly aware  of  the  grow- 
ing of  that  new  business 
trend  which  has  been  so  ac- 
curately described  in  these 
and  other  columns  as  "The 
New  Competition."  Competi- 
tion in  all  lines  of  trade  has 
become  vastly  broadened.  Ri- 
val concerns  who  have  been 
contesting  bitterly  for  the 
same  market  over  a  period  of 
years  are  meeting  on  common 
ground  and  bending  every 
mutual  effort  at  cooperation 
to  combat  a  competition  which 
is  far  more  sweeping  than  any 
they  have  ever  known ;  com- 
petition on  too  grand  a  scale 
to  be  met  by  individual  com- 
panies. It  is  the  competition 
of  industry  against  industry. 
Cooperative  advertising  in 
this  country  has  developed  on 
a  scale  unheard  of  abroad  and 
without  precedent  in  the  his- 
tory of  commerce.  Agricul- 
tural producers  have  been 
leaders  in  this  movement,  for 
this  has  long  been  the  field  in  which 
efficient  marketing  has  been  the  most 
crying  need.  But  industry  has  been 
falling  into  line  and  going  into  the 
movement  with  a  vengeance.  And 
here,  while  marketing  is  of  great 
importance,  the  paramount  object  is 
somewhat  different.  It  is  the  pit- 
ting of  industry  against  industry  for 
the  control  of  markets  which  are 
world-wide,  and  in  the  momentum  of 
its  sweep  this  movement  is  casting 
into  the  discard  personal  prejudices 
which  have  become  traditional. 

The  latest  recruit  to  this  indus- 
trial struggle  is  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Steel  Construction,  Inc.  Al- 
though its  advertising  campaign  has 
only  broken  within  the  past  couple 
of  weeks,  this  organization  came 
into  being  in  1921.  It  is  made  up 
of  the  leading  independent  steel 
fabricators  of  this  country  and  Can- 
ada, numbering  218  in  its  present 
membership,  and  represents  an  over- 
whelming preponderance  of  the 
structural  steel  production  of  the 
two  countries. 

The    Institute's   policies    are    best 


represented  by  the  following  quota- 
tion from  its  own  statement:  "The 
structural  steel  industry  is  not  mere- 
ly a  group  of  fabricators  whose  in- 
terest in  steel  ends  with  its  fabrica- 
tion, sale  and  erection ;  for  the  fab- 
ricator's true  responsibility  is  dis- 
charged only  when  his  product  has 
been  honestly  produced,  intelligently 
marketed  and  economically  used." 

THE  organization  is  financed  by 
assessment  of  the  member  com- 
panies on  tonnage  produced.  This 
gives  the  Institute  a  definite  income 
for  the  performing  of  its  regular 
functions,  and  from  this  income  are 
derived  the  funds  for  financing  the 
current  advertising  campaign.  In 
addition,  a  number  of  important  non- 
member  concerns  interested  in  the 
broad  phases  of  the  educational 
movement  have  contributed  either 
substantial  sums  of  money  or  less 
tangible  but  equally  valuable  advice 
and  cooperation. 

The  campaign  broke  January  20 
with  the  initial  insertion  in  Iron 
Age.     It  is  a  national  campaign  in 


every  sense  of  the  word  and 
represents  the  first  effort  of 
such  scope  as  yet  undertaken 
by  the  Institute.  Naturally 
there  must  be  some  limitation 
to  its  range  as  the  move  is  to 
some  extent  experimental,  but 
the  campaign  has  been  care- 
fully merchandised  so  that  it 
may  cover  the  many-sided 
field  with  sufficient  thorough- 
ness. 

Three  definite  types  of  pub- 
lications are  being  utilized. 
First  are  consumer  media 
reaching  the  general  public; 
second,  architectural  media, 
and,  third,  media  reaching 
engineers,  contractors  and  the 
metal  trades.  The  officials  of 
the  Institute  believe  that  in 
this  way  they  can  obtain  the 
best  coverage  of  their  pros- 
pects which  is  practical  at 
this  time  and  with  their  pres- 
ent resources.  The  illustra- 
tion on  this  page  is  typical  of 
the  insertions  in  groups  one 
and  three.  Here  the  photo- 
graphic illustration  is  used 
with  a  section  of  steel  con- 
struction superimposed  on  the  main 
print.  The  insertions  in  the  archi- 
tectural publications,  however,  fea- 
ture a  series  of  twelve  drawings  by 
Hugh  Ferris  in  his  well  known  and 
characteristic  style. 

The  campaign  as  a  whole  is  planned 
to  run  for  the  year.  Full  pages  are 
to  be  used  in  all  of  the  publications 
with  the  exception  of  one  of  the  gen- 
eral consumer  media,  where  twelve 
2/3  pages  will  appear.  Twelve  time 
schedules  are  the  rule  in  all  the 
media  used,  although  there  are  one 
or  two  exceptions  to  this. 

As  previously  stated,  the  object  of 
this  campaign  is  primarily  educa- 
tional. But  the  Institute  does  not 
plan  to  limit  itself  to  consolidating 
the  existing  market  of  its  member 
companies.  Already  tentative  moves 
have  been  made  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  new  markets,  although  the 
way  is  being  felt  very  carefully. 
One  company,  for  instance,  is  advo- 
cating structural  steel  forms  for  pri- 
vate dwellings  and  has  gone  into  this 
phase  quite  extensively.  Others  are 
contemplating  similar  steps. 


Significant  1926  Magazine  Figures 

DURING  1926  nearly  5000  advertisers  in  twelve 
standard,  nineteen  flat,  eighteen  women's,  thirty 
general  and  class,  and  fourteen  weekly  magazines,  spent 
the  grand  total  of  $177,447,949.  This  is  a  very  sub- 
stantial sum,  and  an  increase  of  fifteen  per  cent  over 
1925.  What  is  more,  a  particularly  heavy  concentra- 
tion of  it  appeared  in  the  closing  months  of  the  year, 
in  spite  of  the  sagging  of  business  during  those  months. 
The  1926  winner  in  volume  of  magazine  advertising 
is  drugs  and  toilet  goods,  which  leads  off  all  other 
classifications  with  $25,865,147  expenditure,  eclipsing 
the  automotive  industry,  which  is  second  with  $24,- 
807,185.  Food  and  beverages  come  next  with  $22,- 
000,000;  house  furnishings  $17,000,000,  and  building 
materials  $10,000,000.     Tobacco  shows  only  $3,500,000. 


Cooperative  Marketing  Is  No  Good 
Unless  It  Markets 

ON  every  hand  we  hear  that  cooperative  marketing- 
is  the  solution  of  the  farmer's  problems.  Every 
one,  from  President  Coolidge  down  to  the  humblest 
authority  on  the  question,  is  advising  the  farmer  to 
join  a  marketing  association.  The  farmer  is  assured 
that  if  he  does  so,  all  his  troubles  will  be  over. 

Judging  from  figures  recently  given  out  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  farmer 
does  not  have  to  be  "sold"  on  cooperation.  For  the  last 
ten  years,  while  others  have  been  talking,  farmers  have 
been  quietly  organizing  and  joining  associations  on  a 
scale  never  before  known. 

"In  the  ten  years  ending  with  1925,  agricultural  co- 
operation increased  in  every  section  of  the  country 
except  in  a  few  remote  corners,"  says  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Membership  in  old  associations  grew 
enormously.  During  this  period  hundreds  of  new  asso- 
ciations were  organized.  The  business  handled  by 
these  cooperative  bodies  increased  even  more  than  the 
membership.  The  volume  done  by  these  organizations 
in  the  West,  South  and  East  was  more  than  1000  per 
cent  larger  in  1925  than  it  was  in  1915. 

The  increases  shown  by  certain  commodity  groups 
is  even  more  striking.  There  has  been  tremendous 
activity  in  the  cooperative  marketing  of  dairy  products. 
These  bodies  increased  their  business  500  per  cent  in 
this  ten-year  period.  The  tobacco  marketing  associa- 
tions increased  their  turnover  1300  per  cent.  But  it  is 
the  cotton  cooperatives  that  carry  off  the  palm.  They 
increased  their  business  9887  per  cent  since  1915! 

These  figures  would  indicate  that  there  is  no  lack  of 
appreciation  in  farm  circles  of  the  value  of  cooperative 
marketing.  If  anything,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
farmers  are  beginning  to  expect  too  much  from  co- 
operation. They  are  coming  to  believe  that  there  is  a 
magic  potency  in  organization.  They  feel  that  all  they 
have  to  do  is  to  join  an  association  and  forthwith  every- 
thing they  produce  will  be  sold  at  top  prices. 

Unfortunately,  marketing  is  not  so  simple  as  that. 
An    association    that    does    not    use    modern    selling 


methods  is  in  no  better  position  to  sell  the  production 
of  its  members  than  is  any  individual  business  man 
who  sticks  to  old-fashioned  methods.  To  succeed  the 
association  has  to  advertise,  utilize  by-products,  find 
new  uses,  explore  hidden  markets  and  out-do  the  com- 
petition of  rival  associations  just  as  the  private  com- 
pany must  in  order  to  market  its  product  profitably. 

Those  cooperative  organizations  that  are  using  the 
same  progressive  selling  methods  that  corporations  are 
using  are  succeeding.  On  the  other  hand,  those  asso- 
ciations that  are  depending  on  the  magic  word  "co- 
operation" to  do  all  their  marketing  for  them  are  not 
accomplishing  enough  to  justify  either  the  enthusiasm 
or  the  confidence  of  their  members. 

The  Come-Back  of  Retail  Brands 

THE  retailer's  private  brand  showed  unmistaka- 
ble signs  of  coming  back  to  life  during  1926.  For 
several  years  we  have  not  been  hearing  much  about 
the  retailer's  own  brands.  The  overwhelming  popu- 
larity of  manufacturers'  branded  merchandise  com- 
pletely overshadowed  the  retailer's  private  label  goods. 
But  during  the  last  year  they  came  out  of  their  ob- 
scurity. 

There  are  two  principal  reasons  for  their  come-back. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  extraordinary  development  of 
cooperative  buying  among  retail  merchants.  Scores  of 
strong  buying  groups  were  organized  in  1926.  It  is  the 
practice  of  many  of  these  groups,  particularly  in  de- 
partment store  and  wearing  apparel  lines,  to  use  an 
association  trade-mark.  Since  associations  in  those 
lines  do  not,  as  a  rule,  extend  membership  to  competing 
merchants,  a  group  store  has  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
association  trade-mark  in  its  community.  There  are 
several  other  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  these  group 
brand  names,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  detail  them 
here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  association  trade-mark 
has  arrived  at  a  point  where  manufacturers  must  give 
it  serious  attention. 

The  second  cause  for  the  "come-back"  of  retail 
brands  is  the  fact  that  many  retailers  feel  that  some 
manufacturers  who  sell  through  exclusive  retail  agents 
do  not  give  their  agents  sufficient  protection.  In  the 
men's  clothing  field,  for  example,  it  is  the  custom  for 
a  number  of  manufacturers  to  sell  through  only  one 
dealer  in  a  community.  In  some  cases  the  manufac- 
turer fixes  his  dealer's  quota.  The  retailer  is  expected 
to  show  an  increase  each  year  and  to  buy  the  quota 
which  the  manufacturer  sets  for  him. 

If,  because  of  local  business  conditions,  or  for  some 
other  reason,  the  dealer  is  not  able  to  take  his  quota, 
he  is  threatened  with  the  loss  of  the  account.  And  in 
some  instances  he  does  lose  it.  This  is  a  hard  blow  to 
a  retailer  who  has  identified  his  store  with  a  manufac- 
turer's trade-mark  for  years. 

It  is  because  of  this  constant  menace  of  losing  the 
agency  that  a  number  of  stores  have  recently  adopted 
their  own  brands  and  have  either  thrown  out  the  manu- 
facturer's brand  or  have  stopped  featuring  it.  And  who 
can  say  that  such  merchants  are  not  acting  wisely? 
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A  Plan  to  Stabilize  Used 
Automobile  Prices 


By  Harold  B.  Crow 

Editor,   Motor  Trade 


THE  merchandising  of 
second-hand  cars,  the 
great  problem  facing 
the  automobile  industry  the 
world  over,  is  being  put  on  a 
new  and  a  high  level. 

A  plan  which  brings  this 
complex  problem  closer  to  ul- 
timate solution,  developed  at 
Windsor,  Ontario,  and  oper- 
ated successfully  there  for 
nearly  a  year,  has  now  been 
adopted  in  Toronto,  Hamilton, 
Montreal,  Ottawa,  Quebec, 
Brantford,  London,  Winnipeg 
and  Calgary,  in  Canada,  and 
in  Akron,  Ohio,  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  and 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  in  the 
United  States.  In  addition, 
many  cities  in  both  countries 
are  watching  the  plan  as  it 
operates  elsewhere  and  are 
considering  its  adoption.  Lead- 
ing men  in  the  automobile 
industry  have  given  months 
of  study  to  this  plan  and  have 
openly  accorded  it  their  support,  so 
that  it  seems  to  be  but  a  matter  of 
time  before  the  used  car  departments 
of  the  whole  continent  will  be  func- 
tioning in  accordance  with  the  plan 
originating  in  Windsor. 

The  Windsor  plan  is  based  upon 
newspaper  advertising,  with  the  defi- 
nite object  of  stabilizing  the  value 
of  the  second-hand  car.  Heretofore 
the  automobile  has  had  but  one 
value:  the  price  of  the  car  when 
new.  This  value,  set  by  the  manu- 
facturer, has  been  definite  and  con- 
stant, subject  only  to  the  usual  laws 
of  competition:  supply  and  demand. 
The  used  car,  however,  even  if  only 
a  week  old,  has  had  no  definite  value 
at  all.  It  has  been  subject  to  the 
whims  of  the  dealers,  and  to  the 
demands  of  the  public.  Both  of 
these  have  been  parties  to  its  fluctua- 
tions from  low  to  high,  depending 
upon  stocks  and  their  mutual  eager- 
ness to  strike  up  a  deal  involving  a 
trade-in  on  a  newer  model. 

The  tendency  of  automobile  own- 
ers to  want  the  latest  model  has  re- 
sulted   in    thousands    of    tradingrin 
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deals  far  in  advance  of  the  economic 
death  of  the  used  car.  An  automo- 
bile depreciates  rapidly,  but  taking 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  the 
average  motor  car  has  a  life  of  from 
seven  to  eight  years,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  ambitious  car  owner  is  par- 
tially responsible  for  forcing  this 
depreciation.  The  automobile  dealer, 
of  course,  receives  a  discount  or 
commission  on  his  new  car  sales,  and 
his  eagerness  for  volume  of  sales 
has  led  him  to  bid  high  for  the  used 
car. 

IN  other  words,  he  overbids  on  the 
traded-in  used  car  and  apparent- 
ly sacrifices  part  of  his  commission 
on  the  new  one.  The  public  natur- 
ally shops  around  to  see  which  dealer 
will  go  highest,  and  that  dealer  gets 
the  business.  But  if  he  does  this  often 
he  loads  himself  up  with  used  cars 
at  a  high  figure  and  must  crawl  out 
by  accepting  his  losses  or  passing 
them  on  to  an  unsuspecting  public. 
It  is  clear  that  this  kind  of  mer- 
chandising is  wrong;  for  the  keen 
competition  that  prevails  soon  stocks 


up  the  unwise  dealer  with 
over-valued  second-hand  cars. 
It  is  clear,  too,  that  no  article 
is  actually  worth  more  than 
the  public  will  pay  for  it,  so 
that  the  business  works 
around  to  the  point  where  the 
public  itself  establishes  what 
the  second-hand  car  is  worth. 
Here  is  where  the  Border 
Cities  Plan  starts  in.  From 
a  series  of  merchandising 
articles  in  Motor  Trade,  To- 
ronto, in  which  it  was  recom- 
mended that  the  public  be 
educated  as  to  the  base  re- 
sale value  of  its  reconditioned 
used  cars,  G.  Tate  Easton,  of 
the  Easton  -  Edwards  Motor 
Sales  Company,  Ltd.,  Wind- 
sor, built  up  a  plan.  Securing 
the  cooperation  of  the  Border 
Cities  Automobile  Dealers 
Association,  of  which  he  was, 
and  is,  president,  Mr.  Easton 
launched  a  half-page  adver- 
tisement in  the  Border  Cities 
Star,  Windsor,  which  was  simply  a 
market  report  of  the  prices  of  the 
used  cars  of  various  makes  and  mod- 
els that  had  passed  through  these 
dealers'  hands.  The  public  soon 
found  that  the  prices  were  genuine 
and  accepted  them  as  establishing 
values.  They  knew  then  what  they 
could  expect  to  receive  for  their  old 
cars  in  deals  for  new  ones,  and  what 
they  could  expect  to  pay  for  cars  in 
the  used  class.  These  advertisements, 
altered  to  keep  pace  with  varying 
prices  and  stocks  of  second-hand 
cars  accepted  in  trade  by  the  dealers, 
have  appeared  every  month. 

This  substitution  of  knowledge 
for  speculation  pleased  the  public. 
It  also  suited  the  dealers,  for  they 
could  see  the  futility  of  overbidding 
when  they  would  have  to  sacrifice 
their  profit  or  turn  around  and  sell 
the  over-valued  car  to  that  same 
public. 

The  plan  calls  for  nothing  in  the 
way  of  promises  or  gentlemen's 
agreements.  The  dealer  who  under- 
bids simply  does  not  get  the  busi- 
ness, and  the  one  who  overbids  jams 
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Drama  in  Advertising 

By  Theodore  F.  MacManus 


President,  MacManus,  Inc.,  Detroit 


THE  accompanying  article  con- 
sists of  a  section  lifted  bodily 
from  Mr.  MacManus'  new  book, 
"The  Sword-Arm  of  Business,"  just 
published  by  The  Devin-Adair  Co., 
New  York.  This  is  not,  in-  the  na- 
ture of  a  text  book  on  advertising. 
Rather,  it  deals  with  broad  principles 
with  which  the  author  has  come  in 
contact  and  which  he  has  developed 
beyond  the  stage  of  mere  hypotheses 
by  their  actual  application  to  busi- 
ness. In  handling  this  material,  Mr. 
MacManus  has  necessarily  dramm 
deeply  upon  his  own  experience,  but 
he  has  carefully  avoided  turning  his 
work  into  an  autobiography.  It  is, 
in  fact,  largely  in  the  nature  of  a 
series  of  essays,  so  coherently  hung 
together  by  the  author's  admirable 
gift  of  continuity  as  to  merge  into 
practically  a  single  essay. 

It  is  not  the  policy  of  Advertising 
&  Selling  to  review  books  at  any 
great  length  nor  to  quote  from  them 
to  the  extent  that  we  arc  quoting 
hereivith.  But  every  once  in  a  while 
there  appears  an  exceptional  book 
by  a  man  of  prominence  in  the  busi- 
ness which  appears  to  warrant  more 
than  cursory  treatment.  Believing 
that  nothing  else  can  do  justice  to 
"The  Sword-Arm  of  Business,"  we 
submit  to  our  readers  this  extraction 
which  is  quite  typical  of  the  style 
and  material  of  the  whole. — E<lit<>r. 

NATURALLY  those  will  read 
this  book  who  manufacture 
merchandise  less  capable  of 
dramatization  than  the  motor  car. 
They  will  wonder  whether  the  public 
cares  anything  about  the  motives 
which  dominate  the  man  who  manu- 
factures a  chewing  gum  or  a  ciga- 
rette. These  two  commodities  have 
been  deliberately  chosen  because 
they  are  the  two  which  really  seem 
to  be  beyond  the  pale  of  humaniza- 
tion.  I  say  "seem,"  because  I  would 
not  despair  even  of  these  common- 
places. It  is  simple  to  fall  back  on 
my  generalization  that  people  actual- 
ly do  prefer  that  which  is  good — that 
there  is  none  of*  us  so  poor  and  mean 
as  to  relish  being  tricked,  and  that 
there  are  ways  and  means  (whether 
the  manufacturers  have  found  them 
or  not)  of  conveying  the  honesty 
even  of  a  chewing  gum  or  a  cigarette 
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to  the  thousands  who  indulge  in 
those  twin  abominations. 

But  the  list  of  commodities  which 
cannot  be  made  to  stand  out  from 
the  ruck  and  mass  of  merchandise 
is  so  small  as  to  be  unworthy  of  con- 
sideration. We  are  considering  now, 
more  especially,  commodities  which 
constitute  a  general  need  or  use  or 
enjoyment,  whose  market  is  in  a 
majority  of  American  homes  oc- 
cupied by  human  beings  subject  to 
the  law  of  suggestion.  For  the  con- 
quest of  this  market,  the  process, 
properly  applied,  is  almost  auto- 
matically certain  in  its  results. 

We  are  too  close  to  this  gigantic 
panorama  called  America  to  grasp 
its  gargantuan  possibilities.  We  are 
ever  faring  into  far  fields,  forgetting 
that  in  a  Chicago,  or  a  Cleveland,  or 
a  New  York,  or  a  dozen  other  areas, 
are  markets  as  huge  as  some  States 
in  the  Union  or  entire  nations  in 
Europe.  We  do  not  realize  what  it 
means  to  be  admitted  to  a  prefer- 
ence in  the  homes  which  constitute 
this  tremendous  market — to  have 
won  the  consent  of  several  millions 
of  minds  to  a  modest  assertion  of 
superiority. 

Only  those  manufacturers  and 
merchants  who  have  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantage of  this  preference,  and  only 
those  manufacturers  and  merchants 
who  have  had  to  battle  against  it, 
realize  what  a  priceless  asset  it  is. 
The  man  who  markets  a  product  for 
which  the  public  cherishes  a  predis- 


position, is  immune  to  at  least  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  daily  business  diffi- 
culties which  beset  the  man  whose 
product  has  still  to  create  a  preju- 
dice in  its  favor. 

There  is  nothing  tougher  or 
stronger  in  this  world  than  the 
human  will ;  and  when  that  will 
bends  beneficently  and  en  masse 
toward  a  man  or  his  work,  the  one 
and  only  problem  remaining  to  him 
for  the  fulfillment  of  his  dreams  and 
ambitions  is  to  continue  to  be  worthy 
of  it. 

A  number  of  years  ago  a  brilliant 
man  listened  patiently  while  I  en- 
deavored to  expound  the  intricate 
simplicities  of  this  process  of  per- 
suading the  public  to  accept  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  advertiser  and  the 
pre-eminence  of  his  product.  At  the 
conclusion  he  requested  the  privilege 
of  asking  a  few  questions. 

"Is  not  the  process  you  are  de- 
scribing," he  asked,  "the  purpose  of 
all  good  advertising?" 

"It  is,"  I   replied. 

"Well,  then,  may  I  ask — with 
apologies,"  he  continued,  "if  nearly 
all  that  you  have  said  is  not  plati- 
tudinous?" 

"It  is,"  I  said.  "And  so  is  the 
Golden  Rule  platitudinous  until  you 
dramatize  and  apply  it." 

THERE  was  no  intent  to  register 
a  merely  clever  retort.  He  had 
put  his  finger  on  a  fact  and  the  an- 
swer was  the  statement  of  another 
fact.  All  advertising  should  have  a 
definite  objective.  All  advertising 
should  be  deliberate  and  proceed 
step  by  step  toward  that  objective. 
All  advertising  should  concern  itself 
chiefly  with  the  human  mind  and 
heart.  All  advertising  should  know 
its  own  mind  and  never  veer  or  vary 
from  its  original  purpose. 

In  other  words,  advertising  was 
intended  to  be  beneficent  propa- 
ganda, but  it  has  not  been  so.  It 
has  been  anything  but  assured,  any- 
thing but  direct,  anything  but  con- 
sistent. It  has  been  a  follower,  not 
a  leader.  It  is  usually  launched 
with  a  hope  that  it  will  help,  not 
with  the  serene  confidence  that  it  is 
certain  to  do  so  as  long  as  the 
human  mind  is  properly  and  persist- 
ently applied. 
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The  Gold-Plated  Age  of 
Copy-Writing 

By  W.  R.  Hotchkin 

Associate  Director  of  Amos  Parrish  &  Co.,  New  York 


I  RAISE  my  voice  not  only  when 
speaking  to  the  eminent  author 
of  "Louder  Please"  but  also 
when  speaking  about  him  and  his 
work.  In  Advertising  &  Selling 
of  January  26,  Mr.  Calkins  says : 

Among  the  influences  that  blight  the 
fresh  effectiveness  of  copy  is  monotony; 
over-use  of  the  same  idea,  adoption  of 
the  prevailing  fad  or  fancy,  too  much 
imitation,  copy  that  looks  and  reads  too 
much  alike.  .  .  .  We  are  developing 
an  advertising  tone  of  voice:  monoto- 
nous, banal,  commonplace,  trite.  .  .  . 
We  might  as  well  buy  the  page  facing 
the  one  that  furnishes  our  model  and 
print  on  it.  "Same  here,  Cuckoo  Candy 
Company." 

Recently,  I  also  expressed  depres- 
sion because  autocratic  manufac- 
turers demanded  just  that  sort  of 
thing — aping  their  successful  com- 
petitors in  form  and  word — and  I 
hinted  that  another  cause  of  such 
copy  work  was  that  the  salaries  paid 
to  copy  writers  were  so  low  that  as 
a  result  brains  worthy  of  creating 
copy  for  publication  in  $50,000  or 
more  dollars'  worth  of  space  were 
not  commonly  being  employed  in 
that  vital  work. 

Naturally,  the  conventional  copy 
writer  browses  over  the  magazines 
to  see  what  does  the  trick  for  other 
advertisers,  and  conscious  or  sub- 
conscious plagiarism  of  ideas  is  the 
sad  result  about  which  Mr.  Calkins 
complains. 

Simultaneously  with  the  appear- 
ance of  Mr.  Calkins'  article  in  Ad- 
vertising &  Selling  there  also  ap- 
peared in  the  same  publication  an 
article  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Blankenbaker, 
entitled  "The  Golden  Age  of  Copy 
Writing— a  Reply  to  W.  R.  Hotch- 
kin's  Article,  'What  Price  Brains  in 
Copy,'  "  in  which  he  took  that  author 
sharply  to  task  for  hibernating  in 
a  cold,  dank,  musty  old  cave — a  cave 
in  which  he  thinks  I  crawled  some 
twenty  years  ago  and  in  which  I 
haven't  seen  the  sunlight  that  has 
come  to  brighten  the  world  of  copy- 
writing  in  the  two  decades  since  my 
unrealized  demise.  Mr.  B.  makes 
fun  also  of  my  horn-rimmed  "specs," 
which  I  have  thought  it  good  form 


to  wear  since  that  style  did  so  much 
for  Hai-old  Lloyd. 

Now  Mr.  Blankenbaker  performs 
a  vital  function  in  one  of  the  agen- 
cies for  which  I  never  fail  to  cheer; 
and  if  I  am  really  a  reincarnation 
of  old  Diogenes,  poking  around  with 
my  stick  to  find  worthy  copy  on 
which  to  spend  millions  of  advertis- 
ing dollars,  why  should  my  dodder- 
ing words  make  him  so  peevish  in 
some  spots  and  tickle  him  into  such 
raucous  merriment  in  others? 

Surely  the  harmless  little  tennis 
ball  that  I  threw  among  the  puppies 
didn't  hit  him!  Most  definitely  Mr. 
B.'s  agency — and,  shall  I  say  twenty- 
five  others? — does  not  belong  in  the 
picture  of  my  criticism;  but  there 
are  so  many  careless — or  shall  I  say 
blind? — advertisers  that  many  hun- 
dreds— some  say  more  than  a  thou- 
sand— of  other  agencies  exist,  and 
employ  hundreds  of  copy  writers, 
who  provide  the  messages  upon 
which  many  millions  of  dollars  are 
spent  by  hopeful  advertisers. 

MR.  BLANKENBAKER'S  pater- 
nal ancestry  has  been  unkind  to 
him.  He  deserves  a  revised  nomen- 
clature; for  in  his  article  he  is  a 
most  optimistic  Goldenb&ker.  He  not 
only  paints  the  lily  of  advertising 
production ;  but  he  also  lays  a  heavy 
plating  of  gold  on  the  base  metal 
that  rewards  most  advertising  copy- 
writers. I  am  glad  to  know  that  the 
gentleman  of  the  pale  ancestry  will 
prove  so  golden  to  his  posterity. 
Such  exceptions  to  common  practice 
only  prove  the  rule.  The  president 
of  another  agency  has  written  about 
his  luxurious  emporium,  in  which 
five  copy-writers  are  employed,  each 
of  whom  enjoys  emoluments  exceed- 
ing ten  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
Certainly  such  a  state  must  forever 
be  the  dream  of  heaven  to  many 
thousands  of  copy-writers  who  never 
hope  to  attain  such  opulence  in  life. 
Of  course,  I  suspect  that  those 
copy-writers  are  principals  of  the 
organization  and  that  there  are 
many  valuable  by-products  of  their 


time;  yet  one  is  glad  to  know  that 
actual  copy  is  written  by  people  so 
handsomely  rewarded. 

SPEAKING,  as  I  do,  for  the  sans 
culottes  of  Greenwich  Village 
who  maintain  an  artistic  existence 
by  prostituting  their  art  to  com- 
merce, and  for  some  hundreds  of 
other  copy-writers — in  which,  as  a 
reward  for  labor,  I  have  been  abun- 
dantly confirmed  by  the  many  letters 
received  since  my  article  appeared — 
I  continue  to  maintain  that  six  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year  is  the  common 
level  of  pay  for  copy-writers  who 
are  not  principals  of  an  agency. 
While  my  own  surprise  was  no 
smaller  than  that  of  Mr.  B.  to  dis- 
cover the  mathematical  error  that 
showed  $4  as  the  average  cost  of 
a  piece  of  copy,  I  hasten  to  explain 
and  to  correct  it.  I  had  first  written 
the  article  in  the  blind  optimism 
that  five  pieces  of  copy  would  be  a 
good  day's  work  in  a  labor-saving 
agency;  for  every  retail  copy-writer 
must  do  at  least  his  daily  dozen  of 
such  pieces  to  hold  his  job.  But  re- 
consideration caused  me  to  cut  down 
the  daily  agency  output  to  three 
pieces,  in  order  to  be  reasonable  to 
the  higher  order  of  things  there. 
Being  suddenly  called  from  my  edit- 
ing, and  having  a  ticket  for  the 
South  the  next  day,  I  unguardedly 
mailed  the  article  without  changing 
the  other  figure  of  $4  per  copy  unit 
to  the  more  munificent  figure  of 
$6.67,  which  is  better  mathematics; 
but  which  does  not  even  now  seem 
to  be  a  flattering  price  for  the  vital 
Message  that  is  to  be  placed  in  a 
gown  (drawing),  costing  several 
hundred  dollars,  as  the  hostess  of  a 
reception  on  which  $50,000  is  to  be 
spent  (price  of  the  space  bought). 
Mr.  Blankenbaker  wields  a  noble 
cudgel  in  defense  of  the  good  ad- 
vertising that  he  sees  in  magazines; 
but,  my  dear  Don  Quixote,  I  adore 
good  advertising  as  much  as  you  do, 
and  I  am  proud  of  my  craft  because 
there  is  so  much  of  it  that  is  splen- 
did. But  we  are  called  upon  to 
[continued  on  page  51] 
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With  the  exception 
of  two  Saint  Louis 
newspapers    «*•     »*» 

The  Des  Moines 
Register  -Tribune 

led 

all  newspapers  in  the 
Miss  is  sip  p  i  Va  11  ey 
in  J\ational  c^clver- 
tising  lineage  in  1926 


\ 


©^9 


National  Lineage 

DES  MOINES  REGISTER 
AND    TRIBUNE 

(.Evening  and  Sunday — not 

including  Morning)  j 

.   YEAR    1926   -   3,620. STn   LINES      " 
)  YEAR    1925    -   2.919,31; 

U     INCREASE  -  701.553 
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The  Inside  Story  of  a  Successful 
Merchandising  Campaign 

An  Interview  with 

Leon  S.  Paletou 

Manager,  Miniature  Lamp  Sales,  Westinghouse  Lamp  Company 


THE  usual  method  of  distribu- 
tion in  this  country  is  that  of 
selling     or     distributing    mer- 
chandise  to    retail   dealers    through 
wholesalers  or  jobbers.     This  job 
ber-dealer  system  of  distribution 
offers    advantages    important    to 
almost  any  line  of  merchandise, 
but  particularly  so  to  a  product 
such    as    incandescent    lamps; 
staple  articles,  purchased  much 
as  the  housewife  buys  a  loaf 
of  bread  or  a  pound  of  sugar. 
All   Mazda  lamps  are  made  to 
conform  to  the  same  standards 
of   quality,    agreed    upon    by    the 
manufacturers.       Therefore     the 
manufacturer  who  has  the  greatest 
number     of     effective     distribution 
points  stands  the  best  chance  of  sell- 
ing the  greatest  number  of  lamps. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  for  the 
manufacturer  to  convince  dealers 
that  the  very  fact  that  incandescent 
lamps  are  widely  distributed  and 
can  be  bought  by  the  customer  on  a 


\arzySpam  Lamps/ f 


moment's  notice  almost  anywhere 
makes  it  necessary  for  him  to  keep 
the  product  in  the  foreground,  so 
that  customers  will  be  reminded  of 
their  need  for  lamps  and  will  buy 
them  at  once. 

Another  difficulty  in  the  path  of 
securing  cooperation  from  the  re- 
tailer is  the  low  price  of  incandes- 
cent lamps.  The  dealer  often  takes 
the  attitude  that  the  sale  of  a  single 
lamp  is  a  comparatively  small  trans- 
action, and  that  he  has  many  other 
things  to  sell  on  which  he  makes 
more  money  each  time.  Particu- 
larly is  this  true  of  automobile  ac- 
cessory dealers  and  of  service  sta- 
tions handling  automobile  lamps. 

To  make  the  sale  of  miniature 
lamps  a  bigger  transaction  for  the 
dealer,  the  Westinghouse  Lamp 
Company  recently  designed  a  "three- 
lamp  kit":  a  lithographed  square, 
tin  container  designed  to  hold  three 
lamps  and  to  serve  as  an  emergency 
kit.  The  dealer  is  supplied  with  a 
number  of  advertising  displays 
pointing  out  to  the  automobilist  the 
danger  of  night  driving  without 
extra  lamps. 

The  jobbers  and  dealers  accepted 


the  three-lamp  kit,  and  its  basic  idea 
of  selling  three  lamps  at  a  time  in- 
stead of  one,  with  apparent  enthusi- 
asm ;  and  then  proceeded  to  sell  the 
new  kits  on  the  same  basis  as  they 
had  sold  lamps  previously :  when 
they  were  asked  for. 

It     was     decided     that     the 
remedy   lay   in   proving  to  the 
retailers  and  jobbers  that  the 
public    would    buy    the    three- 
lamp   kit    if    it   were    sold    to 
them  properly ;  and  finally  the 
company  determined  to  inaugu- 
rate a  campaign  for  promoting 
the  sale  of  miniature  lamps  and 
kits,  selecting  one  wholesaler  and 
his  territory  at  a  time,  and  using 
every  available  means  for  interest- 
ing the  public. 

A  wholesaler  in  Akron,  Ohio,  had 
for  some  time  been  steadily  losing 
ground  on  his  miniature  lamp  sales, 
so  it  was  decided  to  run  the  cam- 
paign for  his  benefit.     This   whole- 

[  CONTINUED  ON   PAGE  661 
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TELL    AND    SELL    THE    MERCHANT  — AND    HE'LL    TELL    AND    SELL    THE    MILLIONS1' 

TRUE 
TALK 


From  an  article  in  Printers'1  Ink 


J*  SPECIALLY  true  m 
^^  our  field  —  the  depart- 
ment and  dry  goods  store 
mar\et.  The' merchant  is  at 
all  times  eager  to  \now  more 
about  the  lines  that  can 
help  his  business.  If  you 
have  such  lines,  give  him 
the  good  news.  Unless  you 
expect  to  s\ip  him  in  your 
selling  effort,  don't  leave 
him  out  when  you  plan  your 
advertising. 


G 


ONSUMER  acceptance,  or 
even  consumer  demand  is 
not  sufficient  in  itself  when  the 
dealer  is  not  thoroughly  sold  on 
the  goods — or  when  he  becomes 
unsold.  *  *  *  *  These  incidents  in' 
dicate  that  the  dealer  is  becoming 
more  and  more  conscious  of  his 
power.  They  also  indicate  that 
he  knows  that  quality  comes  be' 
fore  everything  else  as  the  cardi' 
nal  principle  in  his  buying  as  well 
as  in  his  selling." 


I  HE  prestige  and  sales- 
proynotion  of  "the  best 
store  in  town"  can  wor\ 
powerfully  in  your  behalf — 
if  you  ta\e  the  trouble  to  in- 
terest that  store.  We  offer 
you  merely  the  means  oj 
making  direct  contacts  with 
many  thousands  of  "best 
stores" — and  will  gladl> 
give  you  logical  reasons  for 
doing  this  first  job  first. 


The 


Economist  Group 
(Offices  in  Prin 

DRY   GOODS   ECONOMIST 
DRY  GOODS  REPORTER     DRYGOODSMAN 


The  most  effective,  most  economical  way  to  reach 
and  influence  dry  goods  and   department  stores 
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Ohio   Clubs  Hold 

Meetings 

rp  HE  January  meet- 
X  ing  of  the  Indus- 
trial Division  of  the 
( Cleveland  Advertising 
Club,  held  on  Jan.  7, 
was  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  the  practical  problems  of 
advertising  production. 

Four  speakers  discussed 
the  following  subjects: 
"Selecting  the  Paper,"  "Art 
Work,"  "Engraving"  and 
"Printing  and  Typography." 

The  second  meeting  of 
the  Cincinnati  Association 
of  Industrial  Advertisers 
was  held  at  the  Hotel  Gib- 
son, Wednesday,  Jan.  19. 

Forty-six  sales  and  ad- 
vertising executives  were 
present,  and  fifteen  new 
members  were  signed  up. 
This  makes  a  total  of  40 
members  since  the  start 
from  scratch  on  Dec.  18. 

Dr.  Felix  E.  Held,  pro- 
fessor of  business  organiza- 
tion and  economics  at  Ohio 
State  University,  gave  a 
very  interesting  and  in- 
structive talk  on  "Profit  or 
Loss  in  Business  Communi- 
cation." 


Cooperative   Course  Given  at 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

ACEXERAL  course  dealing  with  the 
selling  aspects  of  business  should 
give  the  proper  attention  to  the  sub- 
jects of  Industrial  Selling,  or  at  least 
recognize  its  existence  and  impor- 
tance. Recognizing  the  growing  im- 
portance of  this  subject,  the  merchan- 
dising course  of  the  Wharton  School  of 
Finance  and  Commerce  this  year,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Eastern  Indus- 
trial Advertisers,  devoted  a  period  of 
two  weeks  to  this  work.  This  plan  as 
carried  out  for  the  period  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Week  of  January  3  to  7 

1.  A  lecture  was  given  to  the  entire 
merchandising  class,  consisting  of 
about  270  students.  This  lecture  was 
given  by  Mr.  Malcolm  Muir,  vice-pres- 
ident of  the  McGraw-Hill  Publishing 
Co.,  Inc.,  on  the  topic  of  "Industrial 
Selling." 

2.  The  quiz  sections,  which  consist  of 
approximately  twenty  students  each, 
were  conducted  by  various  members  of 
the  Eastern  Industrial  Advertisers.  At 
this  time  the  students  were  presented 
with  the  particular  industrial  selling 
problems  which  the  respective  indus- 
trial firms  were  confronting. 

Week  of  January  10  to  11 

3.  In  place  of  the  regular  lecture  and 
the  first  quiz  hour,  each  student  visited 


This  department  is  devoted  to  discussions  and  news  of 
particular  interest  to  industrial  advertisers.  Other  articles 
that  apply  to  both  industry-to-industry  and  manufacturer- 
to-consumer  marketing  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  issue. 


S)  Nine  thousand  ques- 


;<irf-^<^(rv^^acL^^^^<L^^^^(r>^,i^B<rvs-vi:<i^^^a 


Transporting  explosives  in  India 


the  student  not  only  had  an  opportun- 
ity to  go  through  the  plant  but  had  ex- 
plained to  him  the  distributive  and 
sales  plans  as  worked  out  by  the  re- 
spective firms.  It  is  the  latter  phase 
that  was  given  the  greatest  emphasis. 

4.  The  individual  quiz  sections  were 
again  conducted  by  the  same  members 
of  the  Eastern  Industrial  Advertisers 
that  held  the  classes  the  first  week. 
During  this  quiz  hour,  since  the  stu- 
dents had  already  had  a  lecture  on  In- 
dustrial Selling,  a  particular  industrial 
selling  problem  and  its  solution,  and  a 
trip  to  an  industrial  plant,  the  time 
was  spent  in  answering  certain  ques- 
tions asked  by  the  students  and  dis- 
cussing the  entire  subject  of  Industrial 
Selling  and  its  divergencies  from  the 
selling  and  distributive  problems  of 
firms  that  ultimately  sell  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

In  addition  to  the  above  schedule  of 
work,  students  taking  the  merchandis- 
ing course  were  invited  to  attend  the 
regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  East- 
ern Industrial  Advertisers,  which  was 
held  on  the  campus  of  the  University 
on  the  evening  of  Jan.  14.  Although 
their  attendance  was  not  compulsory, 
there  were  about  fifty  members  of  the 
class  that  availed  themselves  of  this 
opportunity. 


BUYING  MOTIVES  OF 
INDUSTRY 

A  RECENT  trade  investigation  dis- 
-**-  closed  some  information  of  interest 
to   manufacturers   whose   products   are 


tionnaires  were 
"S  mailed.  Complete  re- 
(;      plies     were     received 

J      from     about     2     per 
cent  of  that  list. 

Service  seems  to  be 
the  factor  of  greatest 
importance  to  executives  in 
making  their  decision  when 
purchasing  lubrication  oils. 
More  than  half  of  those 
who  answered  stressed  this 
fact.  Price  is  next  in  im- 
portance; this  was  men- 
tioned in  40  per  cent  of  the 
replies.  Of  those  who  an- 
swered, 22  per  cent  said 
their  choice  was  controlled 
by  specifications. 

Sixty-four  per  cent  of  the 
executives  reported  that 
they  have  noticed  advertise- 
ments of  concerns  market- 
ing lubricating  oil  for  in- 
dustrial purposes;  15  per 
cent  said  they  never  notice 
such  advertisements.  Slight- 
ly more  than  one-quarter 
of  those  men  who  notice 
oil  advertisements  reported 
Vacuum  Oil  Company's  advertising  in- 
terests them  most;  Standard  Oil 
ranked  second  and  the  Texas  Company 
third. 

The  following  list  of  officials  in  va- 
rious instances  influence  the  purchases 
of  oil :  president,  general  manager,  gen- 
eral superintendent,  superintendent, 
assistant  superintendent,  master  me- 
chanic, purchasing  agent,  chief  elec- 
trician, chief  mechanical  engineer, 
power  engineer,  production  engineer, 
department  of  mechanical  engineering, 
heads  of  different  departments. 


Warren  J.  Chandler 

idenl — Eastern    Industrial    Advertisers 

I  WAS  born 
in  Philadel- 
phia, of  Quak- 
er  stock,   over 


one  industrial  firm.     During  this  visit     bought  by  mines  and  quarries. 


forty  years 
ago.  Circum- 
stances c  o  m  - 
pelled  me  to 
start  at  the 
bottom  rung 
^tf  .  of     the     busi- 

ness   ladder 
with   only   the 
background  of  a  grammar  school  edu- 
cation. 

For  eight  years  I  had  a  most  color- 
ful as  well  as  educational  experience  as 
a  salesman  on  the  road  for  Thomas 
Meehan  &  Sons,  nurserymen  at  Ger- 
mantown,  Philadelphia. 
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Do 


WOMEN 

read  the  Cleveland  Press  f 


—ADVERTISERS 
MUST  THINK  SO! 


Advertisers  of  ironing  machines,  washing  machines,  sewing 
machines,  stoves,  and  vacuum  cleaners  must  think  The  Press  is 
the  Firs!  Advertising  Buy  in  Cleveland,  for  The  Press  published 
— in  the  12  months  of  1926: 

— 7500  more  lines  of  ironing  machine  advertising  than  the  daily 
Plain  Dealer,  more  than  the  Sunday  Plain  Dealer,  the  Daily 
News  and  Sunday  News  COMBINED— 

— 48,14-6  more  lines  of  washing  machine  advertising  than  the  daily 
and  Sunday  News  and  the  daily  and  Sunday  Plain  Dealer  COM- 
BINED, six  times  as  much  as  the  daily  Plain  Dealer,  twice  as 
much  as  the  Sunday  Plain  Dealer,  five  times  as  much  as1  the  daily 
and  Sunday  News  COMBINED— 

— more  sewing  machine  advertising  than  the  daily  and  Sunday 
Plain  Dealer  COMBINED,  twice  as  much  as  the  daily  and  Sun- 
day News  COMBINED,  more  than  the  daily  Plain  Dealer,  the 
Sunday  Plain  Dealer,  and  the  Sunday  News  COMBINED— 

— 14,115  more  lines  of  stove  advertising  than  the  daily  and  Sun- 
day News  combined,  three  times  as  much  as  the  daily  Plain 
Dealer,  more  than  the  daily  and  Sunday  Plain  Dealer — 

— 7,385  more  lines  of  vacuum  cleaner  advertising  than  the  daily 
and  Sunday  Plain  Dealer  COMBINED,  three  times  as  much  as 
the  daily  and  Sunday  News  COMBINED. 

Here  are  the  lineage  figures  for  all  Cleveland  news- 
papers for  the  12  months  of  1926: 

Press  D.  Plain  D.  S.  P.  D.  D.News  S.News 

Ironing    Machines..   21,691  14,191           5,207  10,183         1,230 

Washing.  Machines.  192,707  31,320         79,615  21,906       11,720 

Sewing  Machines  . .     3,730  3,284             200  1,526           301 

Stoves  and  Ranges.   20,997  6,959         12,049  4,133         2,749 

Vacuum    Cleaners..   35,609  20,165           8,059  9,777            440 

Total 274,734         75,919       105,130         47,525       16,440 

Press  lead  over   Daily   Plain   Dealer 198,815 

Press   lead   over   Daily   News.  . .' 227,209 

Press  lead  over  Sunday  Plain  Dealer 169,604 

Press  lead  over  Sunday  News 258,294 

fin  these  five  classifications  The  Press  published  29,720  ~T\ 
more  lines  of  advertising  than  the  daily  and  Sunday  Plain  r 
Dealer    and    the    daily    and    Sunday    News    COMBINED!  il 

Press  Circulation  Is  Wanted 

No  Circulation  Schemes 

Ever  Employed. 


The  Cleveland  Press 
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Following  my  work  as  a  salesman,  I 
was  advanced  to  the  position  of  adver- 
tising manager  and  served  in  that  ca- 
pacity for  six  years. 

In  the  autumn  of  1912  I  entered  the 
employ  of  the  S.  S.  White  Dental  Mfg. 
Company,  and  contrary  to  the  usual 
custom  of  advertising  men,  remained 
with  this  company  for  eleven  years. 

During  that  period  I  was  business 
manager  of  their  publication,  Tin 
Dental  Cosmos.  It  was  at  that  time 
I  realized  the  handicap  I  was  under  in 
having  had  but  a  meager  schooling,  and 
I  therefore  studied  English  and  public- 
speaking  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In  1&23  I  secured  my  present  position 
as  advertising  manager  of  the  Lehigh 
Portland  Cement  Company.  The  past 
three  years  have  been  busy  ones,  en- 
deavoring to  make  the  cement  advertis- 
ing of  this  company  most  effective. 

If  other  reasons  are  wanted  for  suc- 
ceeding in  business,  I  can  point  to  a 
family  of  four  active  children,  all  as- 
piring to  a  college  education,  one  al- 
ready matriculating  at  Swarthmore 
College. 

We  all  have  our  hobbies  and  mine  is 
bridge,  though  I  am  not  a  Work  or 
Whitehead. 


A  NY  manufacturer  who  is  finding  it 
:'"i  difficult  to  solve  the  problem  of 
properly  packaging  his  goods  will  find 
inspiration  in  the  following  news.  A 
mie  crate,  employing  the  suspension 
method  of  packing,  filled  with  eggs, 
was  dropped  2000  feet  from  an  air- 
plane traveling  mori  than  ion  miles 
it ,i  hour.  Practically  no  breakages  were 
a  ported. 


Some  Fundamentals  of  Direct 
Mail 

By   Homer   J.    Buckley 

SOME  industrial  advertisers  seem  to 
confuse  the  two  distinct  phases  of 
what  is  generally  known  as  Direct  Mail. 
One  is  a  pure  selling  effort  and  the 
other  is  supplemental  material — or  at 
least  it  should  be  so  considered — such 
as  technical  bulletins  and  complete  cat- 
alogues. 

You  can't  imagine  a  good  salesman 
going  into  a  plant  and  immediately  re- 
citing the  foreword  from  the  general 
catalogue;  nor  is  he  going  to  start  his 
solicitation  by  reciting  page  one  of 
Bulletin  1411.  The  selling  part  of  the 
Direct  Mail  effort  should  be  as  nearly 
a  duplicate  of  the  personal  selling 
i  (fori  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it, 
through  a  definite  knowledge  of  the 
salesman's  problems,  and  of  the  cus- 
tomer's needs. 

Let's  follow  the  course  of  a  new 
salesman,  and  see  just  how  he  finally 
gets  into  the  productive  groove.  The 
manufacturer  schools  him;  he  gets  all 
the  fine  points  of  the  product:  or  he 
may  be  a  young  man  who  has  cnnic  up 
through  the  works,  and  has  a  complete 
knowledge  of  his  company's  product. 
When    does    lie      tail    to    produce?     Only 


after  he  has  ha  1  a  chance  to  make  his 
customer's  business  his  business — when 
he  can  talk  the  customer's  language. 

It  should  be  as  easy  to  put  your 
Direct  Mail  selling  effort  on  paper  as  it 
is  to  train  salesmen  to  present  your 
case  properly,  and  both  efforts  should 
be  absolutely  coordinated.  Obviously 
this  cannot  be  done  without  a  first 
hand  knowledge  of  the  salesman's  job 
and   of  his  prospects. 

This  livings  us  to  the  industrial  ad- 
vertising manager  who  insists  upon 
handling  every  detail  of  work.  If  he 
keeps  his  head  up  so  that  he  can  look 
around,  he  will  be  able  to  do  a  better 
job  of  directing,  of  coordinating  Direct 
Mail  with  the  salesmen's  efforts,  than 
he  can  do  if  he  relies  entirely  upon  his 
own  point  of  view  and  is  too  busy  with 
actual  production  to  make  helpful  con- 
tacts. 


Efficient    Trade     Association 
Cooperative    Promotion 

Speaking  before  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  American  Mining  Congress  in 
Washington.  Thomas  D.  Brophy,  sales 
promotion  manager  of  the  Anaconda 
Copper  Mining  Company,  dwelt  in 
some  detail  upon  the  successful  trade 
development  work  which  has  been  car- 
ried on  by  the  Copper  and  Brass  Re- 
search Association  and  its  member 
companies.  This  significant  statement 
on  cooperative  promotion  sums  up  his 
discourse: 

Stated    briefly,    ii    may    l»     said    thai    the 


""When   Is    a    Special    Issue 
Justified?" 

By  Malcolm    Muir 

rr,HE  publisher  who  is  conscientiously 
I  striving  to  help  the  fields  he  has 
elected  to  serve,  would  defeat  the  very 
things  he  aims  to  accomplish  if  he  dis- 
counted the  importance  of  special  is- 
sues. He  would  also  fail  to  measure  up 
to  his  responsibility  if  he  countenanced 
special  issues  published  without  rhyme 
or  reason.  Special  issues  will  aiways 
be  with  us  who  are  striving  to  promote 
industry,   for  the   following  reasons: 

1.  Coordination  with  the  field's  out- 
standing convention  and  exposition,  for 
the  benefit  of  subscribers  who  cannot 
attend  and  for  the  memory  cheeking 
of  those  subscribers  who  do  attend. 
These  issues  are  referred  to  as  Con- 
vention Issues. 

2.  When  apprehensive  editors  set  the 
need  for  dramatic  demonstration  to  cope 
with  a  psychological  or  physical  situa- 
tion that  tends  to  check  the  progress 
of  the  industry.  Such  issues  are  gener- 
ally called  Special  Service  Issues. 

3.  For  perennial  review,  charting  and 
tabulation  of  the  industry's  past  prog- 
ress and  pointing  out  the  course  of 
future  developments.  Such  issues  are 
generally  listed  under  the  heading  of 
Statistical  and  Review  Issues. 

There  is  a  difference  between  justi- 
fying a  special  issue  and  publishing  a 
special  issue  which  is  justified.  One 
is  apt  to  be  an  alibi;  the  other  is  cer- 
tain to  be  a  service.  In  other  words, 
the  above  reasons  cannot  be  used  to 
justify  a  special  issue  unless  they  are 
conscientiously  interpreted. 

Size  is  a  factor  which  the  advertiser 
should  demand  rather  than  combat. 
And  he  should  also  demand  that  the 
special  issue  fulfill  its  obligation  of 
reader  service. 


ilr.-.ls 


tive  use  "i  our  metals,  Con ireial  re- 
search ol  n  mosl  thorough  and  compre- 
liens  vi  character  has  been  and  is  being 
assiduously  carried  on,  to  the  end  that  Hi' 
great  potentialities  for  copper  utilization 
maj    event  ually  i»    realized. 


The  Success  of    \egligible 
Failures 

"Here  is  a  complete  descrip- 
tion of  ton-  failures  for  the  yeai 

1926"  is  the  only  sentence  that 
appears  on  the  first  page  of  a 
four  page  circular  jnst  received 
from  the  Hardinge  Company, 
Inc.,  120  Broadway,  Sen:  York. 
The  following  three  pages  are 
blank — with  the  exception  of  a 
return  address  and  the  follow- 
ing brief  note  in  8  point  type 
at  the  lower  right  hand  corner 
of  the  third  page  : 

"Every     installation     "i     our 

carious  devices  has  been  a  suc- 
t  ess.  So  much  so  that  ice  ex- 
/..  it    next   gear   to   he   by   far   the 

best  in  on i-  history." 

Then  nee  then  listed  tire  of 
th<  company's  pi  ml  nets  ami  the 
addresses  of  its  main  office  mid 
branches. 

This  stunt  recalls  memories 
of    Elbert    Hubbard,    but     it     is 

still   effective    as   evidenced   by 

the  fact  that  the  purchasing 
agent  of  a  lavgc  corporation  was 
sufficiently    impressed     to    for- 

icard  the  circular  he  rem  iced 
tu  us.  accompanied  by  a  sug- 
gestion that  ice  make  a  note  of 
the  idea. 
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These  are  a  few  typical  comments  from 
the  book  of  600  letters  of  shop  executives 
testifying  to  the  value  of  the  American 
Machinist  advertising  pages. 

These  letters  come  from  shops  in  every 
classification  of  metal-working  industry. 

And  the  book  itself  is  typical  of  American 
Machinist  readers  as  a  whole — typical  of 


their  status  in  the  shop,  of  their  enthusiasm 
for  the  American  Machinist,  and  of  the 
range  of  industry  they  cover. 

American  Machinist  readers  are  the  key 
men,  the  men  who  plan  and  buy,  in  a 
substantial  majority  of  plants  in  every 
classification  of  metal  -  working  manu- 
facture. 


American 

/      1  A  McGraw-Hill 

1        JL    Publication-ABC -ABP 


Tenth  Avenue  at  Thirty- 
Sixth  Street  -  New  York 
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The  8 pi.  Vave 

■Lit  O 

0dds  Vodkivs 


THE  idea  of  being  a  millionaire  has 
never  appealed  to  me  strongly, 
I  have  never  even  considered  the 
desirability  of  being  a  multimillionaire. 
But  my  financial  peace  of  mind  has 
been  wrecked. 

The  other  evening  I  attended  a  lec- 
ture in  the  Engineering  Building,  in 
New  York,  with  my  brother,  and  he 
asked  me  if  I  had  ever  seen  the  Car- 
negie tablet  in  the  lobby.  I  admitted 
that  I  hadn't,  so  he  led  me  to  it.  There 
in  bronze  was  a  message  addressed : 

To  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
American  Society  of  Mining  Engineers 
American   Institute   of   Electrical  Engineers 
and  the  Engineering  Club 
It   will   give  me  great  pleasure  to  devote 
say  one  and  a  half  million  dollars  to  erect 
a  union  building  for  you  all.   in   New    York 
City. 

With  best  wishes, 

Very  truly  yours. 

Andrew  Carnegie. 
-March   14,   1904. 

Henceforth  I  shall  never  be  satisfied 
with  anything  short  of  enough  mil- 
lions to  use  that  word  "say"  in  con- 
nection with  a  gift  of  a  million  or  so  to 
something   or   other! 

—8-pt— 

Now  I  suppose  all  the  "class"  pub- 
lications will  discover  that  the  bulk  of 
their  circulations  is  on  Park  Avenue, 
New  York.  And  the  mass  media 
will  discover  that  there  are  eighty-six 
Sweeneys  on  Park  Avenue  between 
Forty-sixth  and  Seventy-third  Streets. 
This  sudden  focusing  on  Park  Avenue 
will  be  due  to  the  statement  given  out 
by  the  Park  Avenue  Association,  Inc., 
last  Friday. 

According   to   this   statement,    which 
is   said   to   be   based   on   statistics   and 
careful  estimates,  Park  Avenue  spends 
$280,000,000  a  year,  as  follows: 
Amusements,   theatres,   cabarets     $5,000,000 

Art  galleries  and  antiques 15.000,000 

Automobiles    10,000,000 

Auto  renting 1.000,000 

Candies    2.000,000 

Charity    5.000.000 

Drugs,   perfumes,  etc 4.000,000 

Electric  appliances   2,000,000 

3,000,000 

Foodstuffs    20,000,000 

Furniture,  decorations,  rugs,  etc.     15.000.000 

Furs    10,000.000 

rig    :.. , 

Glfl    things   .-..iiiiii.i 

Glass   and    china 2,000,000 

Hairdressing  and  beautifying.  .  .        4,000,000 

2,000,000 

Jewelry     20,000,000 

Laundries  and  cleaners 3,500,000 

Leather   goods 2,000,000 

laces,    etc 5,000,000 

Men's    shoes 2,000,000 

Men's     tailoring,     haberdashery. 

etc 15.000,000 

Millinery    7, ,000 

Moving  and  storage    1.000,000 

Music,  pianos,  etc 2  100 

Real  estate  (rentals) 1  x  000  000 

Restaurants  and  catering 10,000,000 

Stationery    2,000.000 


Traveling,  foreign  and  domestic  15,000,000 

Women's   shoes    4,000,000 

Women's  wear    50.000.000 

Yachts    7.000,000 

Total     $2S0, 000,000 

The  statement  continues :  "Park 
Avenue,  between  Thirty-fourth  Street 
and  Ninety-sixth  Street  represents  a 
population  of  4000  families,  constitut- 
ing a  concentrated  purchasing  force  in 
excess  of  $280,000,000  for  comparative 
luxuries  alone." 

I  confess  to  being  interested  in  these 
figures;  but  I  also  seriously  question 
them  in  several  respects.  However, 
figures  have  a  way  of  being  surprising, 
and  perhaps  these  figures  are  accurate 
to  a  split  decimal.  .  .  .  Anyway,  they 
will  probably  serve  to  accomplish  the 
Association's  apparent  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing Park  Avenue  as  New  York's 
Luxury  Lane. 

—8-pt— 
A   fine  piece  of  typography,  this  no- 
tice of  the   Dreicer  &   Company  "final 
and   absolute"  sale. 

A    Very 

SENSATIONAL  EVENT 

Bring  the  Final  and  Abfolut,  Sale  of  All 

Ibe  Effect 'r  of  ihit  Old  Eftablifhtd 

Houfc  at  Great  D.fiountj 

Thete  very  Especial  Bargains  are  Rrprestntantr: 

For  One  Hundred  DoUirs 


DREICER  &CO./»f. 

560  Fifth  Avenue.NewYork 
Pearls  Precious  Stones  Jewels 

—8-pt— 

"I  would  write  you  a  letter  if  you 
opened  a  London  office,"  writes 
B.  W.  M.,  who  sat  behind  me  in  school 
many  years  ago  in  Newburgh,  N.  Y., 
and  aided  and  abetted  me  in  publishing 
the  "C"  Class  Gazette,  a  miniature  4- 
page  publication  done  on  a  Kelsey 
press.      (I     might     mention     that    the 


Gazette  was  an  illustrated  publication, 
the  illustrations  ■  being  one  of  those 
black  silhouette  "speaker"  cuts  and  a 
line  cut  of  a  cocoanut  package.)  And 
then  B.  W.  M.  goes  on  to  spoof  me: 

"I'm  going  to  open  up  an  office  in  the 
Congo — in  fact,  I'm  going  to  open  up 
a  chain  of  offices  around  the  world.  On 
a  table  in  each  office,  at  one  end  will 
be  a  copy  of  the  Congressional  Record, 
and  at  the  other  end  the  "C"  Class 
Gazette!" 

— 8-pt— 

This  paragraph,  from  an  address  by 
E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis  before  the  fourth 
annual  convention  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Steel  Construction,  expresses 
a  truth  about  markets  that  is  all  too 
often  overlooked: 

"People,  after  all,  make  trade.  Their 
condition  of  mind,  which  governs  their 
freedom  of  choice,  is  responsible  for 
most  business.  A  man  with  $10  in  his 
pocket  is  often  a  better  prospect  than  a 
man  with  $100.  It  depends  on  his  state 
of  mind." 

Advertising  is  not  merely  printed 
salesmanship;  it  is  often  printed 
psychology,  used  to  create  the  condi- 
tion or  attitude  of  mind  which  makes 
markets. 

— 8-pt.— 

Even  if  Hesketh  Pearson,  who  wrote 
"The  Whispering  Gallery,"  isn't  an  ex- 
diplomat  and  hasn't  listened  in  on  all 
the  things  he  tried  to  make  us  think  he 
had,  but  was  only  trying  to  "amuse" 
us,  as  he  so  naively  admitted  on  the 
witness  stand  in  London  last  week,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  he  wrote  a  shrewd 
truth  when  he  set  it  down  (on  page 
79)  that  "the  majority  of  self-made 
famous  men  achieved  their  eminence  by 
virtue  of  their  excessive  ordinariness, 
by  the  extremity  and  intensity  of  their 
reactions  to  the  commonest  impulses; 
and  that  the  rest  of  them,  those  who 
were  born  eminent,  attained  whatever 
popularity  they  possessed  by  their  de- 
fects rather  than  their  finer  qualities." 

— 8-pt— 

Well,  Mrs.  Bodkins  persisted  until 
she  got  a  ticket  for  "Turandot,"  so  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company's  black 
pussy  publicity  won  out  after  all! 
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THE 
HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL 

ADVERTISING 

RATES  ARE  BASED 

ON  80,000  NET  PAID 

(A.B.C.) 

YET  ADVERTISERS 

GET  AN  ACTUAL 

CIRCULATION 

OF  90,000 


Egg-Chicken  Priority 
Dispute  Still  Rages! 

But  reading  matter  admittedly  is  the  beginning  of 
magazines.  Reading  matter  is  the  magnet  that 
draws  circulation  and — 

Circulation  is  the  magnet  that  draws  advertising. 
In  The  House  Beautiful  this  double  magnetic  force 
is  joined  for — 

The  benefit  of  its  readers  and — the  profit  of  its  ad- 
vertisers! For  instance: — 

Steadily  increasing  circulation  proves  editorial  ap- 
.   peal.  This  reader's  interest  is  applied  directly  to  the 
advertiser's  advantage  because — 

Each  advertisement  in  The  House  Beautiful  faces  or 
adjoins  reading  matter. 

No  buried  "ads" — no  bulk  advertising  pages — but 
interesting  text  and  instructive  advertising  side  by 
side  on  every  spread  from  cover  to  cover  (double 
page  displays  excepted). 

Your  advertisement  is  entitled  to  space  alongside 
reading  matter.  Are  you  getting  it?  The  "flat"  type 
of  magazine  was  designed  to  provide  such  position. 

The  current  advertising  rates  of  The  House  Beauti- 
ful not  only  guarantee  you  space  alongside  reading 
matter — a -premium  value — but  based  on  80,000  net 
paid  (A. B.C.)  rebate-backed  and  guaranteed  they 
also  give  you  an  actual  circulation  of  90,000. 

Buy  on  a  rising  tide  and  secure  the  benefit  of  maxi- 
mum visibility — bonus  circulation  and  assured 
reader's  attention. 

THE    HOUSE    BEAUTIFUL    PUBLISHING 
CORPORATION 

A  Member  of  the  Class  Group 
8  ARLINGTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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PEANUTS  AND  PRINTING 

Down  in  Suffolk.  Virginia.  the  palate- 
tickling  Planters  Salted  Peanuts  are  grown, 
shelled,  salted  and  placed  in  their  glassine 
bags.  .      ,       ,      . 

Many  advertising  men  know  that,  although, 
perhaps  not  so  many  know  that  the  com- 
pany has   its   own   printing  plant — 


A   plan 


ble  of   producing   the  attractive 
isert    which    appea 
DRUG   TOPICS. 


Feb 


EATS  AND  DRINKS 

Other  drug  store  soda  and  fountain  favor 
ites  advertised  in  the  same  issue  included 
lackie  Coogan  Salted  Peanuts.  Reed's  But 
ter  Scotch  Patties,  Green  River,  severa 
leading  Malted  Milks.  Coca-Cola.  Redd} 
Chocolate    Syrup.    Bovril    Consomme    and    lc 

NOT  ALONE  BY   BREAD  DO 
WE  LIVE 

Rio      Rita — oh      boy — here's      inspiration      ii 
volume  for  anv  jaded   copy  writer  who  mus 
wrestle    daily    with    "The    Skin    You    Love    tc 
slant— 


I  lui 
clas 


ith 


'  gleam    in    his 


this 


NUMBERS  THAT  TALK 

DRUG    TOPICS     was     honored     with  orders 

totaling    13414    pages    of    advertising  during 
January—               .      ,      .      , 

Advertising    contracts    we    mean,    not  merely 


Practically     every     section      of 

the     country 

was      represented,      as      well      as 

practically 

every    type    of    product    sold    in 

the    modern 

drug      store 

equipment    and    supplies. 

DRUG  ADVERTISING  GEOGRAPHY 

One  of  these  orders  covered  the  advertising 
of  Sheaffer  Pens  (Iowa).  Another  was  for 
Lux  Toilet  Soap  (Cambridge.  Mass.).  Still 
others  outlined  schedules  for  True  Story 
Magazine  (New  York).  Williams  Greeting 
Cards  (Tennessee).  Miller  Rubber  Goods 
(Ohio).  Nashua  Package  Sealer  (New 
Hampshire).  «      »      *      . 

And  over  one  hundred  additional  companies 
(including  a  lot  of  national  advertisers), 
similarly  scattered  both  by  distance  and 
diversification  of  product. 

GRATUITOUS  COPY  IDEA 

(Featuring  intellectual  appeal):  "Anv  girl 
who    uses    our    rouge    will    be    well    red." 

THE    CHINA    SHOP     BULL    STEPS 

ASIDE  FOR  THE  DRUG  STORE 

MOTORCYCLE 

Would  vou  think  DRUG  TOPICS  ad  pastes 
rould  sell  motorcycles?  We  didn't — but 
the  makers  of  Harlev  ■  Davidson  Motor- 
cycles insisted  we  could.  And,  dogsone 
it.  they  were  right!  The  Harlev- Davidson 
Motorcycle  has  chuE-chugged  over  the 
pages  of  DRUG  TOPICS  into  drug  store 
popularity.  *      *      «      * 

Six  months  before  the  company's  DRUG 
TOPICS  advertising  started,  no  Harley- 
Davidsons    were   being   sold    to   druggists. 

Shortly  after  the  camoaign  got  under  way. 
six    to    eight    motorcycles    were    sold    to,  drug 


ery 


ly 


Probably    more,    because    this    cou 
includes    those    druggists    sending 

u'ls  Of     course,     branch     offices 

!iug    store    sales,    too — and    failed    to 

"On       Results"       Harlev-Davidson      has       nist 
renewed    for    a    full    schedule. 

thing,  too.  they  want  us  to  go  after 
more  motorcycle  advertising.  They  wisely 
know    that    the    oftener    these    distance    anni- 


0  drug  stores,  the  better  it  will  be  fc 
lembers  of  the  motorcycle  family.  T 
nother    (steel)    horse  on    us! 


FROM  A  DRUGGIST'S  DIARY 

"As  she  mingled  her  Cutexed  fingers  with 
my  Stacombed  locks,  1  pressed  my  Men- 
nened   cheeks   against   her   Djer-Kissed   lips." 

CLASSIFIED  COLUMNS  AS 
CLINICAL    THERMOMETERS 

Want  ads  kavi  to  pav'  Convention  oratory 
about  "Standing  and  Prestige"  fails  dis- 
mally to  impress  the  classified  advertiser 
who  wants  immediate  results — and  fails  to 
get   them.  »      *      *      * 

DRUG  TOPICS  has  consistently  carried 
F  V.  Kniest's  classified  advertising.  Mr. 
Kniest  is  a  Registered  Pharmacist  in 
Omaha.  Nebraska,  who  specializes  in  selling 
drug  stores  and  furnishing  drug  stores  to 
prospective     buyers     throughout     the     United 

"I  would  not  have  continued  advertising 
in  DRUG  TOPICS  since  your  publication 
started  if  it  were  not  for  the  results  en- 
joyed," candidly  states   Mr.   Kniest. 

Which  is  a  dollars-and-cents  epistle  to 
every  advertiser  and  advertising  agent  in- 
terested in  creating  the  greatest  number  of 
drug  store  sales  in  the  shortest  possible 
time.  «      »      «      r 

HEAD  WORK 

What  was  a  "white  plague"  to  nun  nas 
succumbed  to   hair  dye. 

DOES  SHE  PULL 

Relieve  it  or  not — Bob  Vansant  of  Van  Ess 
Laboratories,  Chicago,  told  us  the  other 
dav  that  between  January  8th  and  23rd  his 
full  page  ad  in  January  DRUG  TOPICS 
pulled  over  220  inquiries  from  druggists, 
selling  over  $600.00  worth  of  Van  Ess. 
with  the  tidal  wave  of  inquiries  still  engulf- 
ing  his   desk   when   he   left    for   the   East. 

WHO'S  GOING  TO  GET  THF? 
BREAK? 

Tip  to  soap  makers:  A  recent  investigation 
by  a  New  York  advertising  agency  showed 
690  toilet  soaps  now  on  the  market.  In 
competition  of  this  kind,  the  druggist  ran 
be  a  big  help  to  some  of  the  690 — if  they 
play    him    right. 

The  circulation  manager  just  blew  in;  says 
he  wants  "in"  on  this  corner  to  "point  with 
pride"  that  while  he  guarantees  5I.0Q0 
copies      March      DRUG     TOPICS— his      print 

oral    thousand   larger. 

Is     it    out    of    the    way    to    say    this    is  the 

largest     circulation     ever     achieved     in  the 
drug    field?              «       *       *      s 
Think     it     over— and     keep     on     thinkin  >     of 

DRUG    TOPICS — Whether    it's    because  you 

want  to  know  how  many  electric  fans  are 
sold   annually   by   the  corner   druggist — 

Or    because    you    feel    impelled    to    contribute 


Druglbpics 

The  National  Magazine  of  the  Drug  Trade 

TOPICS  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Inc. 

Uso    Publishers    of 
WHOLESALE     DRUGGIST, 

l>  I  S  I»  I.  A  Y       TOPIC  S. 
DRUG    TRADE    NEWS 

291  Broadway,  New  York 

Atlanta      Chicago      St.   Louis 

Boston     Cleveland     San  Francisco 


De-Bunking  Foreign 
Salesmanship 


[CONTINUED   FROM    PAGE   20] 

hcuis  sample  cases  in  hand,  call  on  two 
or  three,  chat  a  few  moments  with  each, 
and  return  with  orders  on  their  books 
as  the  ship's  siren  was  blowing  for  de- 
parture. But  these  were  old  customers 
and  visited  once  a  year  or  once  in  two 
years.  Very  likely  the  salesman  talked 
a  bit  about  the  state  of  business,  or  in- 
quired solicitously  as  to  the  health  of 
Mrs.  Prospect  and  all  the  little  Pros- 
pects, but  his  sample  case  was  to  the 
fore,  much  in  evidence,  and  Mr.  Pros- 
pect realized  that  time  was  short.  The 
point  is,  orders  were  taken  in  a  hurry. 

Doubtless  what  our  friendly  advisers 
really  intend  to  say  is  that  the  rough- 
neck American  "peddler"  has  no  place  in 
foreign  selling.  That  is  a  job  for  men 
who  by  training,  if  not  by  instinct,  are 
not  only  courteous  but  adaptable  to  all 
personalities  and  all  temperaments,  who 
have  at  least  a  passable  veneer  of  the 
gentleman  of  breeding.  The  ballyhoo 
artist,  anciently  famous  "on  the  road"  in 
this  free  and  easy  land  of  ours,  and  still 
unfortunately  popular  in  Mime  sections 
of  the  Pan  Handle,  is  not  popular  in 
London  or  Buenos  Aires.  Our  foreign 
salesmen  must  have  breeding,  or  a  good 
imitation  of  it,  and  (here  comes  in  the 
essence  of  that  old  advice)  must  be  in- 
telligent conversationalists.  If  I  am 
selling  a  gross  of  files  to  a  little  hard- 
ware dealer  in  Paris,  somewhere  out 
near  the  Place  de  la  /.'<  publique,  it  does 
not  much  matter  what  I  know  about 
French  history  or  politics,  but  if  I  am 
cultivating  a  large  wholesale  distrib- 
utor, while  I  may  quite  properly  mani- 
fest ignorance  in  inquiring  whether  the 
Rue  Edouard  VII  was  so  named  because 
of  some  act  of  King  Edward  or  merely 
through  French  admiration  for  him, 
still  I  have  got  to  know  who  Edmund 
VII  was,  and  I  really  ought  to  know 
whom,  or  what,  Haussmann,  Wagram, 
Ga mbetta  commemorate. 

But — lest  we  forget — breeding,  edu- 
cation, address,  tact  and  personality, 
still  less  complete  familiarity  with 
ocean  bills  of  lading  and  marine  insur- 
ance, never  yet,  by  themselves  alone, 
sold  goods  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
and  to  sell  goods  is  usually  the  main 
reason  why  we  hire  foreign  traveling 
men.  The  salesman  must  push  and 
hammer  with  no  less  aggressiveness 
abroad.  He  can't  talk  poetry,  politics, 
or  scandal  and  thereby  get  worth-while 
orders.  He  can't  don  evening  clothes 
and  frequent  the  clubs  with  what  he 
fondly  hopes  are  prospects  and  expect 
to  turn  them  into  customers  unless  he 
pushes  them  hard  for  orders,  those  re- 
luctant orders,  and  brings  into  play 
every  phase  of  sales  persuasiveness,  in 
no  matter  what  country. 

YA  HEN  begin  to  hammer?  That's 
*  \  quite  another  question.  That  de- 
pends on  the  conditions  and  circum- 
stances in  each  individual  case.  But 
now  we  are  talking  about  the  advice 
we  get  by  no  means  to  talk  business  at 
first.  My  own  experience  is  that  large 
business  men.  whether  Latin.  Teuton, 
Slaw  or  Anglo-Saxon,  are  clever  as 
well  as  intelligent:  otherwise  they 
would  not  be  large.  Further,  that  they 
want  some  excuse  for  the  intrusion  of 
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If  you  want  to  know  about  our  work, 

natch  the  advertising  of  the  following. 

BON  AMI 

CONGOLEUM   RUGS 

VALSPAR  VARNISH 

GRINNELL  SPRINKLERS 

McCUTCHEON  LINENS 

PETER  SCHUYLER  CIGARS 

ANSCO  CAMERAS  AND  FILM 

COLUMBIA   WINDOW   SHADES 

TARVIA 

DUZ 

WOODTONE 

HAVOLINE   OIL 

WALLACE  SILVER 

THE  DICTAPHONE 

BARRETT   ROOFINGS 

NAIRN   INLAID   LINOLEUM 

COOPER  HEWITT  WORK-LIGHT 

TAVANNES   WATCHES 

BONDED   FLOORS 

NEW-SKIN 

What  we've  done  for  others  we  can  Jo  lor  you. 

Member  of  the  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 

Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau   of  Circulations 

Member  of  the  National  Outdoor  Advertising  Bureau 
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HANNA   BUILDING 
CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


-j    //dVERTISING  at  times  accom- 

\SS  -L    plishes  business  miracles^ — but  no 

man  can   guarantee  them  in  advance. 

Advertising  is  only  one  member  of  the 
sales-team.  It  can't  carry  through  without 
team-work. 

No  one  outside  your  business  can  guar- 
antee results  because  no  one  outside  your 
business  can  guarantee  the  necessary 
team-work. 

Select  your  advertising  counsel  not  on 
the  glitter  and  allure  of  its  promises  but 
on  the  calm,  cold  facts  of  its  perform- 
ance. Scrutinize  its  record  of  client-con- 
nections and  the  length  of  each.  Buy 
facts ■ — not  hopes. 


the  travelnig  salesman,  otherwise  he  is 
an  intolerable  impertinence.  What  other 
excuse  is  there  than  business?  The  pleas 
that  one  has  come  thousands  of  miles 
to  "study  business  conditions"  or  to 
"get  information"  do  not  appeal  con- 
vincingly to  the  large  business  man 
who  has  some  grave  problems  of  his 
own  to  wrestle  with  and  no  ambition  at 
all  to  pose  as  an  information  bureau 
or  a  home  for  the  friendless.  What  he 
really  wants  more  than  anything  else 
in  the  world  is  to  be  shown  how  to 
make  more  money. 

HOW  then  to  introduce  this  delicate 
subject  of  business  with  these  for- 
eign prospects  who  are  represented  to 
be  of  such  tender  susceptibilities,  whom 
all  of  us  acknowledge  to  be  more  deliber- 
ate and  possibly  more  dignified  than  sim- 
ilar types  in  the  United  States?  Well, 
there  is  one  thing  that  is  usually  for- 
gotten by  the  average  foreign  traveler: 
the  fact  that  he  is  introducing  his 
house  as  well  as  himself.  What,  if 
anything,  does  the  prospect  know  about 
his  house,  and  isn't  it  l-easonable  to 
suppose  that  before  he  will  contemplate 
doing  business  with  it,  he  will  have  a 
rather  keen  interest  in  learning  what 
sort  of  a  house  it  is?  Accordingly,  I 
suggest  that  in  those  cases  where  it 
seems  necessary  or  desirable  to  pro- 
ceed somewhat  diplomatically  before 
arriving  at  talk  of  samples  and  orders, 
the  preliminary  conversation  with  a 
new  acquaintance  be  made  to  revolve 
around  this  question :  Who  and  what  is 
the  house  that  is  presented? 

Permit  me  a  personal  reminiscence. 
The  biggest,  richest  and  most  impor- 
tant house  that  I  ever  acquired  as  a 
client  in  the  days  of  long  ago  when  I 
was  trying  to  sell  American  goods 
around  the  world,  a  concern  that  ranks 
as  first,  or  nex,t  to  the  first,  in  four  or 
five  different  countries  of  the  world, 
was  thus  secured.  I  was  met  most  po- 
litely by  a  junior  partner  who  fingered 
my  card  and  dispassionately  remarked, 
"I  don't  see  what  you  can  do  for  us." 

"I  have  an  idea  that  we  may  be  able 
to  do  several  things  for  you,"  I  replied. 
"But  before  we  begin  to  talk  business 
I  want  you  to  know  that  my  house  was 
established  in  1817,  and  that's  pretty 
old  for  an  American  firm,  isn't  it?" 
The  Englishman  grinned  and  gener- 
ously admitted  that  it  was,  and  for  a 
firm  of  any  nationality. 

"Then,"  said  I,  "you  will  probably 
want  to  know  about  our  responsibility 
and  character  before  you  consider  any 
business  of  importance  with  us.  If  you 
will  send  around  the  corner  to  the  So- 
and-So  Bank  you  will  find  that  Mr. 
Smith,  the  manager,  has  received  in- 
formation on  that  score  from  his  home 
office,  and  after  that  I  shall  feel  much 
more  at  my  ease  in  talking  with  you, 
while  perhaps  you  will  not  feel  that 
you  are  wasting  your  time  in  receiving 
me  tomorrow." 

Was  that  a  good  approach,  combin- 
ing dignity  and  deliberation  with  a  dis- 
tinct introduction  to  business?  At  any 
rate,  it  worked.  And  whether  or  not 
the  illustration  is  worth  anything,  per 
8e,  there  is  a  moral  in  the  tale  that 
ought  to  be  more  commonly  appropri- 
ated by  exporters.  It  is  that  it  is  a 
highly  desirable  adjunct  to  sales  efforts 
in  any  and  all  foreign  markets  to  have 
authoritative  information  about  your 
house  on  file  and  open  to  immediate  ac- 
cess by  interested  parties  in  all  places 
where  you  hope  to  secure  large  people 
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CLIPPED  WINGS — the  story  of  an  aviator  who  had  been  the 
comrade  of  war  too  long  to  adjust  himself  easily  to  peace, 
written  only  as  Elliott  White  Springs  can  write. 

You  probably  recall  Captain  Springs — one  of  the  leading  char- 
acters in  "War  Birds."  McCLURE'S  discovered  this  new  author, 
published  his  first  two  stories,  and  now  "Clipped  Wings,"  his  first 
novel,  starts  in  the  February  issue. 

Such  editorial  material  will  of  itself  increase  circulation,  but, 
when  you  tell  25,000,000  readers  through  newspaper  advertising 
about  stories  such  as  "Clipped  Wings,"  circulation  literally  jumps 
ahead. 

That's  what  McCLURE'S  is  doing.  That's  one  reason  why  more 
and  more  big  advertisers — 

include  MCC LURE'S! 


The  ^Magazine  of  %omanctj 


R.    E.    BERLIN,    Business    Manager 

119  West   40th   St.,  New  York 

Chicago  Office,  360   N.  Michigan   Ave. 
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^Deliver  your  message 

where  selling  co§ts 

are  lowest! 

N  THE  practice  of  economical  sell- 
ng  it  is  not  only  necessary,  but 
vital,  that  greatest  effort  be  concen- 
trated upon  the  urban  centers  of 
population.  Your  advertising  in  The 
Shrine  Magazine  goes  to  the  heart 
of  the  recognized  low-cost  sales  areas. 

<-A  brief  statement  of  distribution 
by  population  groups: 


Population 

Shrine 

Group 

Circulation 

Under  2,500     -     - 

-     68,340 

2,501  to  5,000 

-     47,270 

5,001  to  10,000      - 

-     84,790 

10,001  to  25,000    - 

-    107,205 

25,001  to  50,000    - 

-      63,147 

Over  50,000      -     - 

-  222,637 

Canada          ... 

-      13,723 

Total     - 

-    607,112 

The  black  and  white  page  rate  is  $1,350 — 
S2.22  per  thousand.  A  detailed  rate  card — and 
other  data — will  be  mailed  upon  request. 

The  Shrine  Magazine 

1440  Broadway  •  New  York 
Tboiie:  Pennsylvania  7827 


CHICAGO 

122  So.  Michigan  Blvd. 

•bone:  Wabash  6944-5 


BOSTON 
Little  Building 
'hone :  Hancock  8086 


J 
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HOTELS 

.EMPIRE 


New  York's  newest  and  most 
beautifully  furnished  hotel  - 
accomodating  1034- Quests 

B roadway  er  63- Street. 

,. vnTH PRIVATE  7.- 
^        $250       0/C 


Topeka  Daily  Capital 


Topeka,    a  midwest   primary    marke 

real       cooperation. 

publication. 


Arthur       Capper 


Topeka,  Kansas 


^ 


ROOM  WITH  PRIVATE  BATH- 
$350 


_   ne  Only'Denne "in 
Canadian  Advertisi 


,i  i  >-w  spaper  Dire  tors    5Toi 

Advertising     A:.-rnry     l.itniliii 

i  the  spdt"  eondil  Ions    Wi  tte 
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as  customers.  It  is  easily  enough  man- 
aged by  any  i-eputable  concern  through 
New  York,  or  other,  international 
bankers.  A  reference  to  such  informa- 
tion at  a  bank  "around  the  corner"  in 
the  prospect's  own  city  furnishes  both 
a  substantial  basis  for  later  negotia- 
tion of  real  business  and  a  genuine 
excuse  for  a  first  call  and  ensuing  con- 
versation, whatever  its  character. 

But,  not  to  mention  business?    Ridic- 
ulous! ,  » 


The  Average  Cost 
of  Agency  Copy 

[continued  from  page  22  J 

indirect  method.  These  are  three  exam- 
ples that  come  quickly  to  mind — dozens 
of  similar  instances  could  be  cited. 

Our  copy  was  always  based  on  a 
thorough  understanding  ot  tne  mer- 
chandise. If  the  data  were  not  avail- 
able, or  if  it  were  too  matter  of  fact, 
too  dry,  too  devoid  of  face-to-face  de- 
tails, the  copy  writer  either  made  a 
quest  for  better  information  or  engi- 
neered the  investigation. 

Were  there  any  advertisements  writ- 
ten at  $4  per?  Sometimes,  no  doubt, 
there  were,  if  the  actual  time  devoted 
to  the  writing  was  all  that  was  consid- 
ered. But  no  copy  writer  I  ever  knew 
was  cooped  up  eight  hours  a  day.  forty- 
four  hours  a  week,  grinding  out  copy. 

What  about  the  time  spent  in  get- 
ting familiar  with  the  history  of  the 
business  and  with  its  policy;  in  talking 
with  the  trade  and  with  consumers;  in 
talking  with  the  laboratory  man,  with 
the  professional  man?  What  about 
time  spent  in  the  plant  talking  to  the 
superintendent,  to  the  tool  room  fore- 
man, to  the  experimental  man ;  hours 
devoted  to  conferences  with  the  sales 
manager,  the  advertising  manager,  the 
general  manager,  the  president? 

I  have  written  a  Saturday  Evening 
Post  page  in  two  hours,  but  those  two 
hours  were  the  climax  of  years  of  close 
acquaintance  with  the  advertised  ar- 
ticle, of  days  of  policy  discussion  and 
hours  of  previous  thought. 

That  a  great  many  large  advertisers 
are  rated  as  advertising  successes  to- 
day is  because  a  copy  writer  saw  pos- 
sibilities in  them  of  development  and 
gave  them  "plus"  service,  all  out  of 
proportion  to  the  money  actually  spent 
for  advertising.  Many  times  this  ser- 
vice involved  thinking  and  planning 
for  the  advertiser  outside  of  office 
hours  and  routine.  Very  seldom  have 
I  heard  criticism  or  censure  for  put- 
ting too  much  time  in  on  an  accoun' 
that  was  considered  worth  while. 

In  our  own  agency  the  copy  hack  has 
no  place.  All  of  our  copy  is  all  writ- 
ten by  men  in  contact  with  the  account. 
We  don't  believe  successful  copy  can 
be  written  without  knowing  just  about 
everything  there  is  to  know  about  the 
matter,  and  that  takes  in  a  whole  lot 
of  territory. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  where  none 
of  the  twenty  pieces  would  hit  the  mark 
unless  the  writer  were  in  touch  with 
the  executives,  the  factory  manager, 
the  sales  manager,  the  advertising 
manager,  a  typical  iobber  or  two  and 
typical  dealers.  There  is  always 
"something  doing"  with  all  of  these 
mentioned  factors,  and  often  with 
many   others,   and   we  believe   it  essen- 
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ulttplying  Readers 
and  Reader  Interest 


^THOUSANDS  of  textile  mill  superintend- 
A  ents,  overseers,  engineers  and  mechanics 
receive  a  monthly  questionnaire  covering  cur- 
rent developments  in  machinery,  operation, 
production,  management,  personnel,  etc.  All 
questions  are  based  on  articles  in  the  preced- 
ing month's  issues  of  Textile  World. 

In  many  mills  these  are  being  used  as  a  basis 
for  technical  discussions  in  open  meetings. 

We  believe  that  Textile  World  is  exceeding 
all  records  for  the  most  readers  per  unit  of 
circulation. 


Member 

Audit  Bureau  of 

Circulations 


Largest   net  paid   circulation  and  at  the 
highest  subscription  price  in  the  textile  field 


Member 

Associated  Business 

Papers,   Inc. 


334  FOURTH  AVE., 


^ 


NEW  YORK 
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Can  you 

write 

t*  * » 

copy 

to  fill 

a  window? 


The 


Ddical 


opy    yc 


rig  may  direct  readers  to  let's 
say  3000  windows.  Question :  Do 
you  know  how  to  make  the  windows 
complete  the  sale  ?  Can  you  pre- 
pare window  material  that  will  above 
all  things  BE  USED?  Natural  ad- 
vertising equipment  —  this  ability, 
with  window  "Copy."  Basic  prin  ' 
ciples   for  you  in  the 

Handbook 

of  Window 

Display 

428    pages,    5x8,    Flexible 
£5.00 

This  is  the  first  handbook  to  cover 
completely  and  authoritatively  the 
entire  subj  ect  of  window  display 
principles  and  practice.  It  is  liter- 
ally an  encyclopedia  of  window-dis- 
play plans,  working  methods,  kinks 
and  expedients,  every  one  of  which 
has  been  successfully  tried  out  by 
well-known  retail  stores  in  everv 
part  of  the  country.  It  is  THE  one 
standard  working  manual  for  manu- 
facturers who  prepare  "dealer  help" 
material,  display  men,  students  of 
window-dressing,  merchants  and  ad- 
vertising  men. 

Some  Important 
Features 

— 158     photographs    showing    windows    of 
all  kinds: 

—  4  8     drawings 


[minis 


— t  h  e  effective 
use  of  "dealer 
helps"  —  how 
these  should  he 
prepared  and 
distributed : 
— the  value  ol 
motion  in  dis- 
play:   how  to  se- 


it: 


the 


of     color     in 
ihe    window; 
—discussion       of 
the    use    of    win- 
dow    and     price- 


id      how 


liehting    of    win- 


EXAMINE  IT  F-REE 


McGraw-Hill    Book    Co.,    Inc.. 
370    Seventh   Ave.,    New    York. 

Send  me  my  copy  of  Taffs  HANDBOOK  OF 
WINDOW  DISPLAY.  I  atcree  to  return  the 
hook  to  you,  postpaid,  in  ten  days,  or  to  send 
you    $r,.no    In   full    payment. 
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tial  for  the  copywriter  to  be  in  touch 
with  all  to  handle  properly  his  job  of 
interpreting  the  advertiser  and  his 
product  to  the  public. 

In  some  recent  article  in  Advertis- 
ing &  Selling  I  read  of  a  practice  of 
writing  a  large  number  of  pieces  of 
copy  from  which  the  contact  man  and 
the  advertiser  would  pick  two  or  three. 
This  is  a  wasteful  and  unscientific  pro- 
cedure, and  is  not  tolerated  under  our 
system.  If  the  copy  writer  really 
knows  whereof  he  writes,  one  piece  of 
copy  for  each  copy  needed  is  all  that 
is  necessary. 

After  ten  years  as  an  agency  prin- 
cipal, I  still  am  writing  most  of  the 
copy  for  the  accounts  I  handle  person- 
ally. I  can't  get  away  from  it.  How 
can  I,  when  the  presidents  of  nearly 
all  these  customers  are  as  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  advertising  as  the  sales 
and  advertising  managers  are?  If  they 
are  interested  enough  to  join  the  copy 
conference  when  the  yearly  and  sea- 
sonal policies  .are  discussed  and  de- 
cided, if  they  are  interested  enough  to 
spend  time  with  me  when  they  are  in 
the  city  or  have  a  lunch  hour  available, 
I  should  be  interested  enough  to  follow 
through.  More  often  than  not  it  is  the 
president's  character  and  characteris- 
tics that  gives  the  advertising  its  sin- 
cerity, its  virility,  its  real  qualities  of 
success  when  properly  used  by  the 
writer. 

Try  and  figure  out  the  cost  of  the 
advertising  written  in  this  manner,  and 
the  $4  average  annexes  a  cipher  or 
maybe  two. 

I  can  hear  the  "comeback":  "But 
your  own  experience  is  not  typical."  I 
rather  believe  it  is.  I  have  jotted  down 
a  list  of  copy  writers  I  knew  intimate- 
ly a  decade  back.  Ten  are  officials  in 
agencies,  half  a  dozen  have  prominent 
executive  positions.  One  is  president 
of  a  large  corporation. 

A  good  copy  writer  is,  after  all, 
merely  a  good  business  man  with  the 
ability  to  "sell"  thoughts  and  ideas  to 
others  through  the  persuasiveness  of 
his  writing. 

Time  after  time  we  hear  the  com- 
ment that  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
average  magazine  are  more  interesting 
than  the  articles.  Could  this  be  pos- 
sible if  the  writing  were  the  work  of 
mere    pencil    pushers? 

I  honestly  believe  that  the  advertis- 
ing copy  writer  as  a  class  is  alert  to 
absorb  all  the  possible  information  he 
can  get,  to  produce  a  story  that  will 
"create  desire  for  possession  of  the 
troods  advertised."  The  "hack"  or 
"pencil  pusher"  is  the  exception  and 
must  be  so  considered  when  we  general- 
ize on  the  subject. 


Convention  Calendar 


February  26-28 — Eleventh  District 
Convention  of  the  International  Ad- 
vertising Association,  Greeley.  Colo. 

March  10-12 — Mid-Year  Conference 
of  the  Financial  Advertiser  Associa- 
tion, New  Orleans.  La. 

May  9-11 — Semi-Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers.   Detroit.   Mich. 

June  26-30 — International  Adver- 
tising Association,  Denver.   Colo. 

October  19-21 — Direct  Mail  Adver- 
tising Association.   Chicago. 


Access  to  a 
Steady  Market 


The  advisability  of  adver- 
tising to  a  rural  market  is 
determined  by  two  factors: 
the  prosperity,  or  purchas- 
ing power,  of  the  territory, 
and  the  means  available  for 
reaching  this  purchasing 
power. 

The  best  indication  of  the 
prosperity  of  any  rural  ter- 
ritory is  the  percentage  of 
homes  owned  outright.  In 
the  territory  of  the  South- 
ern Planter,  79.3%  of  the 
farms  are  free  from  mort- 
gage, and  the  farmers  are 
comfortably  well  -  to  -  do, 
with  steady  incomes  that 
are  amply  sufficient  for  all 
their  needs.  Also,  consider 
that  the  last  five  years  have 
seen  the  establishment  of 
25,000  new  farms. 

In  the  states  of  Maryland, 
North  Carolina,  and  the 
two  Virginias,  the  South- 
ern Planter's  circulation  of 
180,000  reaches  one  home 
in  every  three,  twice  a 
month.  This  support  is 
a  signal  tribute  to  the 
editorial  worth  of  the 
paper,  and  therefore  solid 
proof  of  its  worth  as  an 
advertising  medium. 

Your  advertising  in  the 
Southern  Planter  goes  be- 
fore an  attentive  and 
responsive  audience  that 
has  buying  ability  and 
buying  inclinations. 


The 

Southern 
Planter 

Richmond,    Va. 

JAMES    M.    RIDDLE    CO. 
Chicago  New   York  Atlanta 

Kansas   City  San   Francisco 
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The    Gold-Plated 
of  Copy- Writing 

[CONTINUED, FROM   PAGE   34] 


Age 


bring  sinners,  not  the  righteous,  to  re- 
pentance; and  you  should  be  fighting 
shoulder  to  shoulder  beside  Mr.  Calkins 
and  myself  to  try  to  get  advertising  of 
equal  excellence  and  efficiency  for  all 
advertisers,  lest  times  less  prolific  than 
we  now  enjoy  may  bring  discontent  and 
discredit  upon  all  advertising. 

And  yet,  I  must  remember  that  it  is 
your  job  to  be  better  than  your  com- 
petitors— to  be  a  worker  rather  than  a 
teacher;  but  you  should,  on  your  part, 
realize  that  old  fellows  like  myself,  who 
have  no  strings  in  our  noses  and  who 
have  no  client  obligations  to  sterilize 
our  activities  and  words,  come  to  pos- 
sess the  instinct  of  helpfulness  for  all. 
My  lips  need  not  now  be  "sewed  up  with 
pack-threads,"  for  my  avocation  is  also 
my  vocation. 

IN  any  public  debate  of  advertising 
copy,  you  must  forever  hold  a  tremen- 
dous advantage  over  anyone  who  at- 
tempts to  prosecute  the  unworthy  ad- 
vertisements. You  may  quote  and  dis- 
play good  advertisements  without  limit, 
while  I  may  not  produce  or  criticise  bad 
advertising  in  public  without  great 
harm  and  embarrassment  to  the  crea- 
tors of  it.  I  am  also  rather  keen  to 
take  a  thrust  at  the  soul-crushing  darbs 
in  what  you  would  probably  indicate  as 
our  most  ubiquitous  billboard-by-mail 
medium.  But  you  say  "No  fair,  to 
judge  advertising  which  appears  in  the 
medium  where  most  advertising  money 
is  spent." 

In  our  homely  business  we  first  at- 
tack the  most  costly  wastes,  and  if  I 
could  have  you  in  my  private  office  for 
an  hour,  I  could  show  you  such  adver- 
tising waste  as  would  break  the  hearts 
of  your  ancestors  for  six  generations. 

But,  without  a  toss  of  a  coin  I  shall 
grant  you  the  choice  of  your  own  weap- 
ons and  present  to  you,  mixed  meta- 
phorically, the  picture  of  a  full  page 
advertisement  which  recently  appeared 
in  one  of  our  most  beautiful  and  best- 
loved  monthlies: 

Here  the  artist  (sic — omitting  the  k) 
rushes  to  a  quite  marvelous  conclusion 
in  nineteen  (count  'em)  dashes  of  his 
(her  or  its)  impressionistic  brush.  The 
youthful  effort  really  shows  great 
promise  when  the  child  develops.  If 
there  had  been  less  haste  and  the 
artist  had  not  insisted  upon  using  the 
handy  whitewash  brush,  but  had  asked 
a  neighbor  for  a  one-  or  two-inch  paint- 
er's dauber  usually  to  be  found  in  any 
cellar  or  closet,  the  result  might  have 
been  quite  extraordinary.  Even  if  he 
(she  or  it)  had  taken  thirty-six  more 
seconds  and  added  about  four  more 
dabs,  the  reader  might  have  caught  an 
idea  of  what  it  was  all  about.  But  the 
copy-writer — or  was  it  the  head  of  the 
firm — came  to  the  rescue,  in  explaining 
the  big  idea  to  all  whom  it  was  worth 
while  to  cause  to  understand.  For  we 
must  not  appeal  to  the  saws  culotte. 
And  these  were  the  learned  words  of 
adulation,  set  in  quite  small  Italics  in 
four  square  inches  of  space: 

The  luxury  of  line,  the  piquancy  of 
striking  pattern,  may  be  expressed 
with  equal  felicity  and  allurement 
in  painting  or 

There    you    are!       Pardon    me    for 


why  risk 

a  flop  with  a 

one  paper  buy  when 

you  can  get 

into  Greater  Detroit 

market  on  both 

feet  with 

two  good  media 

there  are  only 

two  evening  papers 

in  Detroit 

and  each  has  a 

strong  Sunday 

that's  easy  tapping 

in  such  a  big 

selling  field 
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now  detailing  the  Marines  to  gu; 
is  equally  important  to  guard  the 


lil   trains   and   so    protect   your 


STANDARD  POSTAL  PERMIT  SYSTEM 


liling. 


nd   delays 


:ident  to  the 


of  the  ordii 


adhesive  postage  stamp  system  of 
Standard  Postal  Permit  System  Machine  automatically  separates,  feeds,  imprints  stampmark,  post- 
mark, and  cancellation  marks  in  various  colors  of  ink  and  denominations  of  postage;  counts, 
seals,  and   stacks  mail  at   the  rate   of    10.000   pieces  per   hour. 

Standard  Postal  Permit  System  eliminates  lost  postage  and  labor  of  handling  postage  stamps, 
hand  sealing,  and  cancellation  of  your  mail  at  the  Post  Office.  It  is  the  most  efficient  and 
speediest  way  to  mail ;  controls  postage  accounting;  operates  without  rental  or  royalty  charges. 
Try  one  on  your  own  mail. 


STANDARD     ENVELOPE     SEALERS — 

Seal,    mnil    and    <  mint    with    maximum    efficiency 
nmi    minimum     tabor    and    maintenance    expense. 


\\l>\ltl>    STAMP    AFFIXERS- 


Send  for  free  copy  ni  booklet  "How  to  Reduce  the  Cost  of  Mailing"  which  also 
■  r,. !„,><.<  lh>  XttiHiltml  l'»sta!  r-nint  Si.stnn,  or  for  folder  "Reducing  Coats  by 
Modern    Mailing    Method*"    describing   all    Standard    Machines. 

STANDARD  MAILING  MACHINES  CO. 


Agencies 
Boulevard, 


Everett,    Mass. 


Reasonably-Priced 
Field  Investigation 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  feature  of 
our  local  questionnaire  survey  service 
is  its  low  cost  I  we  use  resident  in- 
vestigators which  eliminates  traveling 
expense).  We  cover  220  cities. 
Dealer  calls  ^1  50;  consumer  calls  75c. 

The  Business  Bourse 


15  W.  37th  St. 

In    London.    B 


(Wtscmiin  5067)       New  York 

iness    Researrh    Services,    Ltd. 


SPECIAL 

MECHANICAL 

DISPLAYS— 

Designed  for 
your  individual 
products 

Write  for  circulars  of  Mechanical  Books, 
Start    and    Stop    Revolving    Tables. 

CHESTER  A'&H.ffljfftt  CO..  I  nc . 

430    West   45th    St.  New   York.    N.    Y. 


omitting  aji  identification  of  the  proper 
nouns.  Nothing  proper  is  now  being- 
used  in  popular  literature,  so  why  iden- 
tify the  blushing  parents?  They  may 
see  dimples  and  features  which  they 
know  and  love,  in  this  child  of  their 
brains.  Mr.  Blankenbaker  claims  quite 
a  procession  of  parents  for  each  brain 
child.  As  I  write,  Amos  Parrish  says: 
"Pitv  the  child  whose  father  is  a  com- 
mittee. It  isn't  good  manners  or  good 
biology;  neither  is  it  good  advertising 
for  a  copy  idea  to  have  a  flock  of 
fathers.  One  daddy  is  enough  for  any 
copy  idea.  It  is  all  right  for  a  commit- 
tee to  decide  what  child  to  adopt  after 
it  is  born — as  some  sororities  do,  but 
committee  rooms,  even  with  Early 
American  furniture,  aren't  pleasant 
places  for  the  obstetrical  rites  of  a 
multi-parented  copy  idea." 

Even  too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth. 
When  the  Big  Boss  puts  his  finger  in  it, 
poor  old  Nebuchadnezzar's  statue  scan- 
dalously exposes  the  inevitable  feet  of 
clay,  and  you  know  what  mamma  did 
by  ti'ying  that  second  dip  on  Achilles. 
The  multiple  birth  of  an  idea  tends  in- 
evitably to  put  a  dog's  head  on  Jo-Jo. 

NOW  let's  go  back  to  the  cradle  and 
look  at  the  child  a  minute.  Isn't 
that  piece  of  copy  as  crystal  clear  as 
that  old  "Mene,  Mene,  Tekel,  Uphar- 
sin,"  that  gave  such  a  thrill  to  Belshaz- 
zar's  guests?  But  who  Shall  be  the 
Daniel  who  will  volunteer  to  be  town 
crier  and  let  the  lady  readers  into  the 
teasing  secret  of  what  it  is  all  about? 
How  much  of  the  commodity  advertised 
will  that  copy  sell  ?  As  Mr.  Calkins 
would  ask:  "What  have  such  words  to 
do  with  creating  desire  for  the  goods, 
and  would  not  that  copy  be  equally  good 
or  banal  applied  to  almost  any  other 
commodity?" 

Mr.  B.  rather  curdles  the  milk  of 
his  contention — creating  much  nourish- 
ment for  my  whole  argument — when  he 
admits:  "The  worst  [piece  of  copy]  I 
ever  was  blackjacked  into  using,  etc." 
Why  was  Mr.  Blankenbaker  "black- 
jacked?" Because  some  meddler,  high- 
er up — perhaps  the  advertiser,  himself 
— thought  more  of  having  copy  written 
by  an  expensive  somebody,  than  of 
judging  the  copy  by  its  elements  for 
selling  the  goods. 

No,  Mr.  B.,  the  Golden  Age  of  copy 
writing  is  not  here.  Like  Mr.  Ground- 
hog, you  must  be  more  conservative 
about  announcing  sunshine  forever. 
Just  because  some  warm  rays  have 
glowed  upon  your  own  head  on  the  sec- 
ond day  of  February,  beware  of  the 
First  Day  of  April  and  its  disillusion- 
ments.  We  must  still  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  the  copy  department  is 
not  blackjacked;  when  Mr.  Calkins  has 
ceased  to  decry  those  "influences  which 
blight  advertising  copy" — until  fads 
and  fancies,  cheap  imitation,  and  copy 
that  is  monotonous,  banal,  common- 
place and  trite,  as  Mr.  Calkins  names 
it,  shall  be  more  commonly  displaced  by 
copy  written  with  knowledge  of  the 
merits  of  the  goods,  and  the  needs  and 
desires  of  its  prospective  consumers, 
and  with  that  wholesome  imagination 
that  truly  and  without  exaggeration 
pictures  the  happiness  and  comfort  that 
the  goods  will  bestow  upon  possessors. 

We  glory  in  the  golden  days  and  in 
the  fine  percentage  of  splendid  adver- 
tising; but  we  to  whom  that  day's  work 
belongs,  find  still  before  us  hundreds  of 
needy  clients  and  many  years  of  cease- 
less service  before  your  golden  millen- 
nium may  be  anticipated. 
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This  is  McCall  Street 


OEVEN  years  ago  McCall 
^   Street  accommodated 


1,250,000  families,  a  home 
every  twenty-five  feet  from 
New  York  to  San  Diego. 
Today  there  are  2,150,000 
families  on  McCall  Street. 
There  is  only  one  McCall 
Street;  and  there  is  one  best 
way  of  reaching  it — McCall's 
Magazine. 


Mc  CALL'S 


MAGAZINE 
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A  Railway  Age 


March  Daily  Editions 

March  8,  9,  10  and  11,  1927 
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Every  24  Hours 


A  Great  Selling  Force 
Multiplied  4  Times 


FOR  the  eighteenth  consecutive  year 
the  Railway  Age  March  Dailies 
will  serve  the  railway  industry  during 
the  March  Convention  to  be  held  in 
Chicago,  March  7-10.  This  conven- 
tion and  exposition  should  be  the 
greatest  in  the  history  of  the  Ameri- 
can Railway  Engineering  Association, 
the  American  Railway  Association — 
Signal  Section,  and  the  National  Rail- 
way Appliances  Association.  Railway 
budgets  indicate  that  approximately 
*  1,350,000,000  will  be  expended  in 
1927  for  additions  and  improvements 
to  roadway  and  structures  and  for 
maintenance. 

You  can  appreciate  that  publishing  a 
business  paper  like  the  Railway  Age 


every  twenty-four  hours  for  four  days 
— delivering  copies  to  those  at  the  con- 
vention each  morning  with  complete 
activities  and  reports  of  the  sessions  of 
the  preceding  day,  and  mailing  copies 
to  all  interested  railway  executives, 
operating  officials,  purchasing,  engi- 
neering and  signal  officers— is  an 
achievement. 

it  is  this  service  that  has  made  the 
Railway  Age  March  Dailies  a  recog- 
nized institution — and  the  more  than 
45,000  copies  distributed  a  supreme 
influence  throughout  the  railway  in- 
dustry. 

Write  for  complete  information  re- 
garding the  convention,  exhibits  and 
the  Railway  Age  March  Dailies. 


RaifovtjyAge 

Railway  Engineering  and  Maintenance 


Simmons-Boardman    Publishing    Company 

"  The  House  of  Transportation  " 

30  Church  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Chicago  :  608  So.  Dearborn  St.  Cleveland  :  6007  Euclid  Ave.         Washington  :  17th  and  H  Sts..  N.  W. 

Mandeville,  Louisiana     San  Francisco  :  74  New  Montgomery  St.     London:  34  Victoria  St.,  S.  W.  1. 
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me  OPEN  FORUM 

Individual  Views  Frankly  Expressed 


Guarding  Against  Age 
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I  READ    with    much    interest    W. 
Hotchkin's  article,  "Past  Fifty." 

The    New    York    Times    of    Jan. 
contained  the  report  of  a  survey  con- 
ducted  by    David   T.    Rowlands   of   the 
Wharton  School  to  determine  the  aver- 
age   age     of    presidents,    vice- 
presidents   and  chairmen  of  the 
boards  of  directors  of  one  hun- 
dred leading  financial,  transpor- 
tation and  industrial  companies. 

The  survey  showed  that  bank 
officials  are  the  youngest  group, 
averaging  between  fifty-five  and 
fifty-six  years;  the  average  age 
of  the  presidents  of  the  indus- 
trial companies  is  fifty-nine  and 
a  half  years,  while  the  chair- 
men of  the  boards  of  railroads 
average  seventy-five  years. 

This  reenforces  Mr.  Hotch- 
kin's point,  that  judgment  and 
capacity  develop  with  the  years 
and  that  business  is  foolishly 
wasteful  if  it  arbitrarily  cuts 
off  men  at  fifty  or  sixty  or  any 
other  age.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  all  know  how  hard  it  is  to 
introduce  an  older  man  into  an 
organization  of  young  men, 
however  much  we  may  believe 
in  his  ability. 

Maybe  some  day  there  will  be 
a  sort  of  mental   and   spiritual 
life  extension  institute  to  which 
a   man   can   submit   himself   for 
annual     examination     after    he 
passes     thirty-five,     with      the 
question:  "Do  you  see  any  dan-        __ 
ger    in    my    business    situation 
which  is  likely  to  leave  me  out 
in  the  cold  at  fifty  ?     If  so,  let  me  know- 
so  that  I  can  take  corrective  measures 
now." 

Bruce  Barton,  President, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc., 
New  York. 


past  attitude  of  the  cigarette  manufac- 
turers in  neglecting  the  giant  potential 
market  savors  of  leaning  over  back- 
ward. It  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to 
note  the  apparent  dying  out  of  the 
prejudice  throughout  the  country,  for 
it  is  a  pleasing  commentary  on  the 
growing   enlightenment    of   the   people. 


Schumann-Heink's  Youthful  Voice 


mends  Lucky  Strike 
"It's  Toasted" 


towns — small  towns  even  in  Tennessee, 
which  used  to  be  one  of  the  five  States 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  cigarettes — the 
feminine  grown-ups  started  bobbing 
their  hair,  smoking,  and  playing  bridge 
by  the  new  rules  quite  a  little  while 
ago. 
The  fact  that  previous  decades  toler- 
ated a  dual  standard  of  tobac- 
corality  has  less  and  less 
to  do  with  the  case.  And  as 
smoking  becomes  increasingly 
universal  the  possibility  of  a 
quorum  on  the  other  side  be- 
comes more  and  more  negligible. 
In  a  recent  issue  the  editor  of 
Tobacco  Leaf,  one  of  the  best- 
known  tobacco  trade  journals, 
hits  a  number  of  nails  squarely 
on  the  head.  "The  woman  with 
a  cigarette,"  he  says,  "ceased  to 
be  a  novelty  a  generation  ago. 
To  assume  that  women  do  not 
smoke  is  like  harboring  the  fic- 
tion that  the  automobile  has  not 
succeeded  the  horse  and  buggy. 
The  writer  ventures  the  asser- 
tion that  there  are  more  Amer- 
ican women  who  smoke  than 
wear  corsets.  The  cigarette  is 
just  as  securely  a  product  for 
female  consumption  as  tea.  cof- 
fee, or  fountain  pens!" 

Lee  D.  Brown, 
Picard,  Bradner  &  Brown,  Inc., 
New  York. 


"  Past  Fifty ' 


No  doubt  Mr.  Williamson's  "inhibi- 
tion" still  exists  quite  extensively,  but 
is  it  really  the  frightful  specter  the 
tobacco  men  believe?  I  am  inclined  to 
doubt  it.  Paul  R.  Spencer, 

New  York  City. 


Women  Smokers 

OSCAR  WILLIAMSON'S  article, 
"An  Inhibition  versus  a  Market," 
certainly  seems  a  timely  piece  of  copy. 
In  this  city,  at  any  rate,  women  smok- 
ers have  long  ago  ceased  to  attract  at- 
tention as  novelties,  and  the  big  to- 
bacco companies  would  appear  to  be 
awaking  to  the  fact  at  last.  Witness, 
for  instance,  the  Lucky  Strike  sample 
attached  herewith.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  constitutes  a  distinct  step  for- 
ward   along    the    line     indicated.     The 

••rnQ- — 


Even  in  Tennessee ! 

CONGRATULATIONS  upon  Oscar 
Williamson's  exceedingly  interest- 
ing and  stimulating  article  on  the 
Marlboro  Cigarette  "feminine  appeal" 
in  your  January  26  issue!  It's  a  cork- 
ing good  article.  If  any  one  thing  can 
stimulate  all  of  us  in  advertising  to 
take  a  real  part  in  developing  what 
your  magazine  has  previously  called 
"The  New  American  Tempo" — it  is 
such  an  analytical  discussion  as  this. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  first-hand  con- 
tact on  the  part  of  the  writer  shows 
that  even  in  a  great  many  of  the  small 


I  AM  still  this  side  of  thirty- 
five,  but  I  want  both  Mr. 
W.  R.  Hotchkin  and  the  Editor 
to  know  that  I  for  one  consider  "Past 
Fifty"  one  of  the  best  articles  that  has 
ever  appeared  in  Advertising  AND 
Selling. 

The  moving  depth  of  feeling,  the 
wealth  of  background  shining  through, 
the  sheer  smoothness  and  continuity  of 
expression,  the  convincing  arrangement 
of  his  argument,  the  vital  sense  of  jus- 
tice and  the  ringing  steel  of  truth  all 
combined  in  Mr.  Hotchkin's  article  to 
form  a  beautiful  piece  of  copy.  Best  of 
all,  it  was  a  courageous  challenge  to 
many  business  men  who  somehow  or 
other  have  lost  themselves  in  the  con- 
vention of  one  of  the  most  inane  the- 
ories that  ever  appeared  in  American 
life.  It  is  one  of  the  numerous  con- 
ventions which  have  sprung  up  from 
the  seed  sown  by  the  "whoop-er-up"  ! 
school.  To  those  of  us  who  are,  in  our 
school.  Leon  Kelley, 

Farnsworth  &  Brown, 
New  York. 

— -Oro 
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The 

HOME 

FORUM 

(conducted   by  Better  Homes  and 
Gardens) 

Individual  experiences 

and  problems  in  selling 

the  Home,  the  basic 

A  merican  market. 


Selling  Refrigeration 


"Thi: 


ling, 


s  an  agency 
ve,  "when  a  salesman  for  Frigid- 
ailed,  I  suggested  a  prospect. 
The  salesman's  first  question  was, 
*Does  he  own  his  home?' 

"Since  I  had  expected  an  inquiry 
about  financial  standing,  I  asked  his 
reason  for  putting  this  question  first. 
He  replied, 

"  'I  sell  ten  to  home  owners  for 
every  one  to  non-owners.  There  are 
plenty  of  home  owners  for  me  to  sell, 
and  I  naturally  prefer  to  concentrate 
•on  them.'  " 

Ninety-one  per  cent  of  BETTER 
HOMES  and  GARDENS'  readers  own 
their  homes.  That  fact  alone  makes 
advertising  in  BETTER  HOMES 
and  GARDENS  a  powerful  force  in 
selling   electrical   refrigeration. 

A  Banker's  View 

In  a  recent  article.  John  Poole, 
President  of  the  Federal  American 
National  Bank  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
points  to  some  errors  in  the  manage- 
ment of  salesmen.  Criticizing  partic- 
ularly   the    tendency    to    strive    for    a 


umber  of  calls 


ather   tha 


a  maximum  number  of  effective  calls, 
he  suggests  selective  selling  as  the 
door  to   lower  sales  cost. 

Manufacturers  of  products  for  the 
home  have,  in  BETTER  HOMES  and 
GARDENS,  a  powerful  means  of  se- 
lective selling. 

BETTER  HOMES  and  GARDENS 
is  devoted  to  the  complete  home,  both 
inside  and  out.  It  is  edited  only  for 
families  who  take  an  active  interest  in 
making  homes  more  attractive  and 
making    home    life    more    enjoyable. 

"At  the  Top  for  1926" 

The  profit-value  of  using  these 
families  as  the  basis  for  selective  sell- 
ing, is  illustrated  by  a  letter  just  re- 
ceived from  H.  B.  Gessner  of  the 
Clinton    Carpet    Company. 

Since  the  Clinton  Carpet  Company 
uses  keyed  copy,  Mr.  Gessner  un- 
doubtedly reads  from  the  book  of  facts 
when  he  states.  "BETTER  HOMES 
and  GARDENS  has  been  one  of  the 
most  successful  magazines  on  our 
schedule  for   1926." 

Better    Homes    and    Gardens 
*&>  —  -^g* 


Devoted  to  the  nation's  greatest  business 

HOME -MAKING 


'7  > 


850,000  new  customers 
in  less  than  five  years 


THE  growth  of  BETTER  HOMES  and 
GARDENS  to  a  circulation  of  850,000 
in  less  than  five  years  shows  the  funda- 
mental need  for  a  magazine  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  nation's  greatest  business — 
Home   Making. 

The  effect  of  this  remarkable  growth  is 
not  limited  to  the  publishing  field.  Leaders 
in  general  business  recognize  that  BETTER 
HOMES  and  GARDENS  has  become  a  vital 
influence   on   family   purchases — 

And  many  advertisers  who  check  results 
have  found  that  dollar  for  dollar,  BETTER 
HOMES  and  GARDENS  has  produced  the 
most  profitable  return  on  their  advertising 
investment. 


ETTERHOMES 
GARDENS 


E..T-.  MEREDITH,  Pub.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


ADVERTISING   OFFICES: 

NEW  YORK,  PHILADELPHIA 

CHICAGO.  MINNEAPOLIS 

KANSAS  CITY.  ST.  LOUIS 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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If    the   Agency    Goes    Broke, 

Who 
Pays 


Suppose  client  remits  promptly  to  agency  and 

agency  fails  to  pay  publisher  or  craftsman.  Must 

e>  advertiser  pay  these  bills  a  second  time?     Do 

•    creditors  usually  force  the  issue?     What  can 

the  advertiser  do  to  avert  such  a  situation? 


It's  no  disgrace  to  the  agency 
to  keep  a  check  on  it.  What 
current  practice  is,  how  far  the 
advertiser  has  the  right  or  need 
to  go,  how  this  check-up  can  best 
be  accomplished,  what  advan- 
tages it  has  for  agency  as  well  as 
client — Dope  Sheet  No.  25  from 
the  Ellis  Dope  Book  supplies  the 
answer,  illustrated  by  real  cases. 

In  time  of  actual  trouble  Lynn 
Ellis  is  glad  to  give  personal  ad- 
vice— at  a  fee.  But  you'll  find  it 
less  expensive  to  prevent  trouble. 
Get  this  Dope  Sheet  now  (see 
offer  below)  and  follow  the  sug- 


LYNN  ELLIS,  Inc. 

One  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

Room  346,  Desk  C-21 

Enclosed  find  $3.00,  for  which  you 
are  to  send  me  the  6  Dope  Sheets 
listed  below,  this  sum  to  be 
credited  against  subscription  to 
the  Dope  Book  service  if  ordered 
within  60  davs. 


Client's   Audit  of 
Agency   Records 
(No.   25) 

Persona]  Experience- 
Sell  It  Through  th, 
Personal    Inventory! 


Classifying 
Advertising  A 
Instruments  c 
vice— Who  Ou 
Creative  Matei 
A  gene 


gestions  it  makes  for  your  pro- 
tection. 

#     *     * 

Dope  Sheet  No.  25  is  part  of  a  month- 
ly subscription  service — the  Ellis  Dope 
Book — dealing  with  relations  and 
management  problems  of  vital  interest 
to  advertisers  and  agencies,  based  on 
Lynn  Ellis'  wide  experience  as  adver- 
tising manager,  promotion  manager 
and  agency  director,  plus  extended 
special  investigation. 

The  Big  Idea  is  to  help  advertising 
executives  make  the  gears  go  'round 
more  smoothly  inside  the  agency  and 
advertising  department  and  mesh  with 
less  friction  at  necessary  contact 
points  outside,  something  at  which 
Mr.  Ellis  has  steadily  worked  for  fif- 
teen years. 

The  special  offer  below  gives  you  a 
quick,  cheap  look  at  the  kind  of  ma- 
terial you'll  find  in  the  Dope  Book. 
If  you  like  the  samples  and  order  the 
service  continued  for  a  year,  we'll  give 
you  these  six  sheets  free  as  a  bonus 
and  credit  their  price  against  your 
subscription. 

Every  creative  advertising  man  con- 
stantly bumps  into  bothersome  busi- 
ness problems  arising  out  of  the  very 
yguthfulness  of  his  profession.  Here's 
a  mine  of  helpfulness.  Don't  struggle 
along  with  problems  for  which  you 
can  so  easily  get  a  solution.  Fill  out 
the  coupon  and  send  it  todav. 


.  Handling 
Agencv  Compensation  Charges  —  Discussion 
Under  Bargain  Space  of  the  15%  on  "Art 
Rates.  and    Mechanical." 


Name 


This  is  the 

Dope  Book 


Address 


Firm 


ANIMATED  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

19  WEST    271t    ST.  NEW      YORK. 


THE  JEWELERS'  CIRCULAR, 
New  York,  has  for  many  years  pub- 
lished more  advertising  than  have 
seven  other  jewelry  journals  com- 
bined. 


The  Standard  Advertising  Register 

Is  the  best  In  Its  Held.  Ask  any  user.  Supplies 
valuable  Information  on  more  than  8.000  ad- 
vertisers.     Write   for   data   and   prlceB. 

National  Register  Publishing  Co. 

Incorporated 
15  Moore  St.,  New  York  City 

R.   W.    Ferrel.    Manager 


133  Millions  Gain 
in  Five  Years 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  21] 

new  company  which  earns  almost  as 
much  profit  as  itself,  still  the  propor- 
tions are  nowhere  like  nine-fold.  What 
does  Wall  Street  see  in  the  Postum 
Company  which  tempts  it  to  bid  it  up 
so  high? 

THE  answer  is:  well-established  good 
will,  sound  policies  and  very  able 
management.  These  are  the  new  things 
on  which  Wall  Street  is  betting  now- 
adays, as  against  the  old-time  monop- 
oly, patents,  plant  and  equipment,  real 
estate  and  mere  past  performance.  It 
knows  that  these  are  the  greatest 
"earners"  in  industry  today;  the  safest 
industrial  investments. 

Let  us  then  examine  the  policies  and 
management  of  the  Postum  Company. 
We  find  at  once  that  they  are  unusual, 
not  in  regard  to  the  "scheme"  of  sell- 
ing but  in  regard  to  the  virile  and 
meticulous  manner  in  which  the  mod- 
ern organization  principles  are  empha- 
sized and  carried  into  effect.  Many  of 
the  modern  policies  and  principles 
which  have  long  been  talked  about  and 
urged  in  the  business  world,  and  which 
are  regarded  by  many  business  heads 
of  the  old  school  as  a  bit  theoretical  or 
too  self-evident  to  bother  with,  the  Pos- 
tum Company  puts  into  effect  with 
vigor  and  determination. 

Take  for  instance  the  matter  of  ex- 
ecutive action.  Clarence  Francis,  gen- 
eral salesmanager  of  the  Postum  Com- 
pany says,  "It  is  a  cardinal  principle 
with  us  to  think  little  of  opinions;  in 
fact  we  have  little  or  no  use  for  them. 
It  is  our  idea  that  if  you  know  a  thing 
you  should  go  ahead  fearlessly,  but 
first  know  if  you  don't  know.  We  are 
very  fussy  about  knowing  if  we  don't 
know.  We  do  not  even  assume  any- 
thing we  do  is  right,  even  after  we  do 
it.  It  still  needs  to  be  checked,  even 
then.  It  is  the  logical  process  back  of 
an  opinion  in  which  we  are  interested, 
a  logical  process  built  up  on  as  much 
fact  as  is  humanly  possible." 

Here  in  a  few  words  is  stated  what 
in  all  likelihood — slight  as  it  may  seem 
— is  the  foundation  stone  of  Postum 
success.  It  is  a  realistic  point  of  view; 
a  practical  point  of  view;  the  very  es- 
sence of  the  modern  scientific  point,  of 
view.  C.  W.  Post  took  his  company 
through  the  early  struggles,  where 
personal  qualities  counted  and  where 
inflexibility  of  personal  will  and  opinion 
was  effective.  But  the  company  that 
bears  his  name  now  could  not  grow 
large  on  opinion  inflexibly  held;  it 
could  grow  large  only  on  the  exact  op- 
posite; on  the  courageous  executive 
humility  of  modern  "big-time"  man- 
agers. Instead  of  being  cock-sure  that 
they  "know,"  they  go  to  the  utmost 
lengths  to  prevent  themselves  and  their 
subordinates  from  assuming  that  they 
know  until  they  know  they  know,  and 
until  their  knowing  stands  the  test  of 
logic. 

All  this  seems  like  "a  lot  of  talk"  or 
academic  theory  to  the  many  business 
men  of  today  who  still  do  business  on 
the  "Napoleonic"  principle,  but  actual- 
ly it  is  the  "big  secret"  of  the  success 
of  a  concern  like  this  one. 

But  there  is  still  another  secret  or 
two.     The   next   in   importance   is   the 
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Now  6th  in  U.  S.-lst  in  Ohio 


THE  Akron  Beacon  Journal  sur- 
passed in  advertising  lineage  all 
but  five  of  the  six-day  newspapers  in 
the  United  States,  either  morning  or 
evening. 

Its  position  has  risen  within  the  past 
year  from  2nd  in  Ohio  and  14th  in  the 
United  States  (1925)  to  1st  in  Ohio  and 


8th  in  the  United  States  (first  half  of 
1926)  until  it  now  stands  1st  in  Ohio 
and  6th  in  the  United  States  among  six- 
day  newspapers. 

Confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  Akron 
Market  to  buy  goods  advertised  in  the 
Akron  Beacon  Journal  can  be  the  only 
reason  for  these  recent  lineage  gains. 


AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 
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Member  of  The  100,000  Group  of  American  Cities 

STORY,     BROOKS     &     FINLEY,     Representatives 

New  York  Philadelphia 

Chicago  St.  Louis  Los  Angeles  San   Francisco 
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Arthur  Henry  Co.,  Inc. 

'Designers  and  'Producers  of 
'Distinctive  'Direct  ^Advertising 

1482  Broadway,  New  York 

Telephone  WRY  ANT  8078 
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equally  obvious  one  of  giving  real  au- 
thority and  responsibility  to  execu- 
tives, and  "pinning  responsibility"  def- 
initely. A  lot  of  people  talk  about  it, 
but  Postum  goes  to  unusual  lengths  to 
carry  it  out.  "There's  always  a  par- 
ticular man  in  the  Postum  organiza- 
tion," says  Mr.  Francis,  "who  is  abso- 
lutely responsible  for  anything  that 
may  go  amiss.  We  believe  in  our  exec- 
utives really  controlling  the  control- 
lable things  which  are  in  their  juris- 
diction. We  believe  that  it  is  a  vital 
question  in  the  management  of  a  large 
enterprise  whether  you  are  really  con- 
trolling the  supervision  or  whether  the 
supervision  is  controlling  you.  The 
first  principle  in  doing  this  is  to  pin 
responsibility  hard  and  fast  by  clear 
organization   methods." 

Again  I  am  sure  that  this  sounds  to 
old-timers  in  business  like  "a  lot  of 
talk."  The  old  desk-thumping  hell- 
raising  boss  tradition  dies  hard  in 
America,  thanks  to  the  publicity  which 
Vanderbilt,  Armour,  Simmons,  Wana- 
maker,  et  al.  received  in  a  by-gone  era. 
But  today  fast-moving  enterprises  are 
impossible  without  very  meticulous  at- 
tention to  this  matter. 

THE  Postum  organization  is  well- 
knit  and  clear  functioning.  "The 
president  of  our  company,"  says  Mr. 
Francis,  "is  the  only  jack-of-all-trades 
in  it.  Function  is  determined  with 
great  care.  You  must  not  only  have  a 
plan;  you  must  figure  out  exactly  what 
you  are  going  to  do  before  you  do  it. 
Take  for  instance  the  way  our  sales 
organization  functions.  We  have  three 
divisions:  Eastern,  Western,  Pacific 
Coast;  each  in  charge  of  a  divisional 
sales  manager.  These  divisions  are 
broken  down  into  twenty-three  sales 
districts.  We  have  a  separate  sales 
manager  at  headquarters  for  every  line 
of  article  we  sell,  but — mark  this — his 
duties  are  confined  entirely  to:  (1) 
knowing  conditions;  (2)  formulating 
plans;  (3)  developing  a  budget;  (4) 
seeing  that  work  is  carried  out,  but 
not  actually  executing  the  work.  That 
is  done  by  our  executing  sales  depart- 
ment, which  has  charge  of  the  carry- 
ing out  of  all  sales  plans.  You  see  how 
this  makes  one  boss  for  the  workers 
in  the  field,  not  different  bosses  for 
every  product.  These  workers  in  the 
field  consist  of  jobbing  salesmen  who 
keep  in  contact  with  the  jobbers  and 
specialty  salesmen  who  keep  in  contact 
with  the  retail  stores." 

Here  again  is  proof  of  the  excep- 
tionally up-to-date  nature  of  the  Pos- 
tum policies.  They  have  adopted  the 
plan,  long  advocated  by  sales  experts, 
of  splitting  the  function  of  sales-man- 
agement into  (1)  planning  and  (2) 
executing.  It  has  long  been  known 
that  few  sales  managers  combine  in  one 
brain  top-notch  sales  executing  ability 
and  sales  planning  ability.  A  very  big 
concern  like  Postum  can  afford  not 
only  to  separate  the  planning  from  the 
executing,  but  actually  to  have  a  plan- 
ning sales  manager  for  every  product. 
What,  now,  is  the  other  secret?  Once 
more  it  is  something  we  have  all  heard 
of:  the  budget.  And  once  more  Pos- 
tum takes  this  subject  with  intense 
seriousness  and  goes  further  than  most 
others.  Not  only  do  ninety-nine  out 
of  a  hundred  American  businesses  op- 
erate without  any  budget,  but  even 
those  few  that  do  use  the  system  oper- 
ate only  one  budget,  or  at  most  an  ad- 
ditional one  for  the  advertising  depart- 


" — none  has  answered 
our  requirements  quite 
so   well  as  PYRAMID." 

American    Colortype. 


The  Pyramid  Sales  Portfolio  is  used 
to  advantage  by  American  Colortype 
in  the  displaying  of  Colortype  speci- 
mens. It  makes  possible  a  picture 
sales  talk.  Holds  strict  attention,  is 
neat,  compact  and  more.  Read  the 
letter  received  from  Mr.  C.  G.  Howell, 
Advertising  Manager. 


"Of  the  several  types  of  portfolios 
piu ployed  by  our  salesmen,  in  dis 
playing  American  Colortype  speci 
mens,  none  has  answered  our  require 
inputs  quite  so  well  as  the  PYRAMID 

'Your  portfolio  is  attractive,  com 
pact,  convenient  and  serviceable, 
last  but  not  least,  the  pages  are  & 
arranged  and  inclined  that  the  print 
affixed  are  shown  to  the  best  possibl 
advantage." 


nd 


"AsJc  a  Man    Who    Uses  Ot\ 

;  pyramid-Sales 

V.  S.  Patent  No.  1577697 


Book-art   superfinish  Loose  Leaf  Sales 
Portfolios    for    sales   presentations. 

Michigan 
Book  Binding  Company 

Schmidt   Power   Bldg.  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Each  Week 
He  Gives 

to  President  Keene  a  Review 

of  the  Foreign  Market  Situation 


Every  week  the  cables  flash  from 
London,  Paris,  Berlin,  bringing  the  news 
of  European  metal  markets;  reports  are 
gleaned  from  the  far  corners  of  the  earth 
— wherever  machinery  is  used  in  the 
metal  trades,  ore  mined,  smelted,  metals 
cast,    machined,    consumed.      A    random 


issue  tells  of  the  formation  of  a  Japanese 
pig  iron  syndicate,  of  the  efforts  to  in- 
crease Italian  iron  and  steel  output,  of 
a  new  high  record  in  Belgian  pig  iron, 
of  a  new  fabricating  plant  in  Chile,  of 
exports  to  New  Zealand,  Australia,  of. 
the  gain  in  German  exports. 


That's  why  he  reads  THE  IRON  AGE 


He  is  another  of  those  whose  time  demands 
that  facts  be  presented  with  brevity  and 
with  accuracy.  There  are  thousands,  and 
it  is  their  loyalty  to  the  publication  that 
serves  them  that  makes  the  Iron  Age  the 
choice  of  1300  regular  advertisers  who  sell 
to  the  metal  trades. 


Of  he  jXational  Publication 
of  the  Metal  Drades 
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A   NO  S 


FOR  NEWS 


Newspaper  editors  are  notoriously  immune  to  the  common- 
place. But  they  react  immediately  to  fresh  thought  and 
clear  statements  of  the  topics  of  the  day.  In  November, 
847  newspapers  quoted  the  Forum.  These  newspapers 
have  a  combined  circulation  of  56,797,749.  Among  others 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune 
gave  the  quoted  articles  front-page  position. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Forum  is  read  and  quoted  rather 
widely.  Such  editorial  interest  argues  for  keen  intelligence 
and  responsiveness  on  the  part  of  75,000  Forum  readers. 

Will  this  interested,  wide-awake  audience  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  read  vour  advertising  during  1927? 

FORUM 

A  magazine  of  controversy 

Edited  by  HENRY  GODDARD  LEACH 

247  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
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r\  soldier  is  a  splendid  eye  rest  in 
a  crowd  of  civilians.  But  in  a  regi- 
ment you  have  difficulty  in  finding 
your  own  brother... Typography 
is  just  like  that.  You  must  think 
of  the  advertisement  not  only  as 
standing  alone  but  in  a  crowd  of 
its  fellows,  too.  We  sit  and  think 
before  we  stand  and  set  your  type 


W1ENES  TYPOGRAPHIC  SERVICE,  Inc. 

203  West  40th  Street.  New  York  City 
Telephone  Lcmgacre  7034 

OUR  OVERNIGHT  SERVICE   IS  VALUABLE  TO   OUT-OF-TOWN    CLIENTS 
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ment.  But  Postum  operates  entirely 
separate  budgets  for  the  administra- 
tive department,  the  production  de- 
partment, and  the  selling  department. 
Furthermore  it  starts  all  its  budgeting 
from  the  right  premise:  the  selling 
premise.  Bear  in  mind  that  in  speak- 
ing of  a  selling  budget  we  are  talking 
about  a  financial  budget,  not  about  a 
sales  quota,  which  is  something  else 
again.  This  financial  selling  budget  is 
based  on  a  five-year  average  on  past 
performance;  on  present  conditions; 
and  on  sales  possibilities.  This  is  then 
broken  down  into  products,  months,  di- 
visions, districts,  and  jobbing  sales- 
men. So,  also,  of  course  is  the  sales 
quota. 

The  net  result  is  that  the  local  field 
executives  are  real  executives.  They 
really  control.  They  study  their  ex- 
penses and  their  sales  with  all  the  com- 
pleteness of  a  headquarters  sales  man- 
ager. In  fact,  with  its  policy  of  pro- 
moting from  the  inside,  the  aim  of 
Postum  is  to  develop  these  field-men 
into  salesmanager  material. 

Note  now  how  rigidly  disciplined  the 
budget  is.  At  four  o'clock  on  the  last 
day  of  the  month,  without  fail,  the 
books  close.  By  airplane  mail  the  dis- 
tant divisions  have  sent  in  their  re- 
ports, and  by  the  tenth  of  the  month 
every  executive  throughout  the  coun- 
try has  in  his  possession  complete  in- 
formation, in  detail,  about  the  previous 
month's  business,  with  eleven  months 
cumulative  ("moving  total")  figures. 
There  is  not  permitted  a  twenty-four 
hour's  difference  in  the  receipt,  any- 
where in  the  country,  of  these  data.  Nor 
are  the  field  executives  permitted  to  be 
the  kind  of  men  who  are  good  sales- 
managers  but  who  slur  statistics  and 
are  not  capable  of  working  closely  with 
figures.  Even  the  jobbing  salesmen  are 
supplied  with  a  "Sales  Bible"  carry- 
ing, among  other  things,  a  four-year 
record    of    every    customer. 

In  the  Postum  organization  a  budget 
is  not  merely  an  innovation,  half- 
heartedly tried;  it  is  the  frame  of  the 
entire  structure,  and  for  it  the  severest 
discipline  is  maintained. 

THE  advertising  of  Postum  is  ad- 
mitted everywhere  to  be  up  to  very 
high  standards;  it  is  graphic,  educa- 
tional, intimate.  Postum  uses  many 
forms  of  advertising,  including  radio, 
demonstrations,  house-to-house  distri- 
bution of  booklets,  and  sampling.  And 
in  full  keeping  with  its  policy  of  mak- 
ing real  executives  out  of  its  field  man- 
agers, they  are  consulted  as  to  local 
advertising  methods.  To  be  sure,  final 
decision  and  adherence  to  general  pol- 
icy is  in  the  hands  of  headquarters, 
but  the  local  knowledge  of  managers  is 
carefully  drawn  upon,  for  there  are 
some  towns  known  to  be  especially  re- 
sponsive to,  for  instance,  poster  adver- 
tising. Postum  spends  a  greater  sum 
of  money  for  advertising,  today,  than 
any  other  food  concern  except  the 
packers'. 

Another  indication  of  the  exceptional 
policies  Postum  uses  is  the  manner  of 
judging  salesmen.  A  well  established 
food  concern  invariably  pays  its  sales- 
men on  a  salary  basis,  and  judges  them 
on  a  purely  horizontal  basis.  It  is  re- 
garded as  standard  practice.  Postum, 
however,  has  a  much  more  discriminat- 
ing method  of  judging  the  status  of  its 
men,  and  of  giving  them  that  zest 
which  can  come  only  from  being  on  a 
competitive  basis  by  means  of  which 
the  men  can  figure  out  their  own  stand- 
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Would  You  "Sample"  Every  Home 
— Or  only  One  in  Every  Ten? 


If  your  goods  are  of  a  nature  which  permit  sampling,  you  insist  that  the 
sample  crew  leave  a  sample  at  every  home. 

You  would  be  shocked  to  learn  that  a  crew  made  a  practice  of  stopping  at 
every  tenth  house;  you  would  quickly  put  a  stop  to  such  wasteful,  inefficient 
"sampling"  as  that. 

But  when  you  back  up  your  sampling  with  advertising,  are  you  equally 
shocked  at  the  idea  of  using  mediums  which  reach  only  one  home  in  ten? 
Probably  not;  you  have  become  used  to  buying  "coverage"  that  doesn't 
cover. 

Whether  you  distribute  samples  or  not,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  only 
efficient  coverage  of  a  territory  is  that  which  reaches  every  home  where  pos- 
sible buyers  live. 

That  is  the  sort  of  coverage  The  Country  Newspaper  offers  you.  From 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  there  are  great  small  town  and  rural 
zones,  populated  by  prosperous,  progressive  people,  where  The  Country 
Newspaper  goes  into  every  family  and  is  read  by  every  man,  woman  and 
child. 

To  neglect  this  field  is  to  neglect  60%  of  your  possible  market.  And  the 
only  way  you  can  cover  it  adequately  and  profitably  is  through  The  Country 
Newspaper. 


The  country  newspa- 
pers represented  by  the 
American  Press  Asso- 
ciation present  the  only 
intensive  coverage  oj 
the  largest  single  popu- 
lation group  in  the 
United  States— the 
only  100%  coverage 
of  60%  of  the  entire 
National  Market. 


Country  newspapers 
can  be  selected  indi- 
vidually or  in  any  com- 
bination; in  any  mar- 
ket, group  of  states, 
counties,  or  towns. 
This  plan  of  buying 
fits  in  with  the  program 
of  Governmental  Sim- 
plification, designed  to 
eliminate  waste. 
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Represents  7,2  13  Country  Newspapers  —  4  7K  Million  Readers 

Covers  the  COUNTRY  Intensively 

225  West  39th  Street 

New  York  City 
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To  influence  buying 
for  power  plants 


EDITORIALLY,  Power  Plant  En- 
gineering deals  with  the  problems 
involved  in  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  the  large  power  plants  of  the 
country.  21,968  men  who  plan,  con- 
struct and  operate  these  plants,  read 
and  use  it  as  their  buying  and  operat- 
ing guide. 

Advertisements  in  Power  Plant  En- 
gineering influence  a  large  part  of  the 
orders  placed  for  over  a  billion  and  a 
half  dollars'  worth  of  machinery, 
equipment  and  supplies  annually  re- 
quired for  power  plants. 

Sample  copies  and  other  information 
sent  on  request. 


53  West  Jackson  Blvd. 


Cli 


icago, 


ALLENTOWN 
PA. 

Shoe  and   Leather   Reporter 

Boston 

The    outstanding    publication    of    the    shoe, 
leather    and    allied    industries.      Practically 
100%    coverage    of    the    men    who    actually 
do  the  buying   for  these  industries.      In  its 
67th   vear.      Published  each   Thursday.      $6 
yearly.      Member   ABP   and   ABC. 

Where  Wages  Are  High 

and 
Everybody's  Prosperous 

With  a  forward  looking  agency, 
this  man   will  appreciate 

Twenty-seven  years  old,   Christian, 
university     trained;     has     a     news- 
paper past,  a  copy  present,  an  ad- 
vertising future;   no  oral  salesman 
but     persuasive    with    a    pen;     few 
ideals     but     a     marching     host     of 
ideas. 

Fledged   in   an   organization   where 
good  advertising  is  deified;  has  put 
pen    to    dealer,    retail   and    mailing 
copy,     resultfully;     can     put    pulse 
and    picture    into    a    selling    mes- 
sage;     knows      Cheltenham      from 
Bodoni,      offset      from      letterpress 
and    makes    capable    layouts.      He 
contacts   well. 
New    York    agency    preferred. 

BOX  No.  444 

Advertising    8C   Selling 

9  East  38th  Street,  New  York  City 

90%  of  its  100,000 

People 

Read  The 

Allentown  Morning 

Call 

Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 

National    Representatives 

Letters  Have  Helped  to  Bring 
$84,000,000 

Our     Specialists      Wrote      Them 
They  Are  Ready  to  Write  Yours 

Address:     FINE     LINE     ARTS 
740   Rush   Street,    Suite  50S-7-9,   Chicago 

"Ask  Us  About 
Advertisers  Cooperation" 

ing  in  relation  to  the  next  man.  Pos- 
tum  operates  a  rating  plan  on  the  point 
system  for  its  specialty  men,  the  basis 
being  1000  points,  which  is  the  total  of 
possible  points  on  ten  separate  tasks, 
covering  "replacements,"  window  dis- 
play and  other  merchandising  work. 
By  "replacements"  is  meant  bringing 
new  stores  into  the  fold  or  old  ones, 
back  in  again.  And  the  difference  be- 
tween one  territory  and  another  is 
taken  care  of  by  calculating  the  sales- 
man's percentage  of  "replacements" 
upon  the  number  of  possible  "replace- 
ments." If,  for  instance,  a  salesman 
is  working  in  a  territory  where  90  pet- 
cent  distribution  is  enjoyed  and  he  se- 
cures 2  per  cent  replacements,  he  is 
entitled  to  a  credit  of  twenty,  because 
he  has  sold  20  per  cent  of  the  un- 
secured distribution.  Another  sales- 
man securing  2  per  cent  replacements 
in  a  territory  where  there  is  only  80 
per  cent  distribution  would  be  entitled 
to  a  credit  of  only  ten  because  he  sold 
only  10  per  cent  of  unsecured  custom- 
ers— even  though  the  actual  number  of 
"replacements"  sold  were  the  same  in 
two  cases. 

THE  policy  on  sales  contests  is 
equally  up-to-date.  There  is  one  year- 
long contest,  the  "Crest"  contest,  which 
only  fifty  high  men  at  the  end  of  the 
year  can  win.  But  using  the  well 
known  fact  that  year  contests  are  too 
long,  and  that  wives  of  salesmen  should 
be  stimulated,  there  are  other  three- 
month  contests,  including  one  in  which 
wives  collect  "stamps"  on  their  hus- 
bands' sales  to  attain  a  piano  or  some 
other   article   of  merchandise. 

Incidentally,  the  Postum  Company  is 
of  the  belief  that  its  specialty  sales- 
men, calling  on  the  retail  trade,  are  a 
distinct  form  of  protection  and  insur- 
ance for  its  interests,  because  they 
build  up  the  percentage  of  distribu- 
tion and  see  that  dealers  carry  ade- 
quate stocks  and  keep  them  in  line 
with  the  firm's  advertising.  Neverthe- 
less these  specialty  salesmen  do  not 
take  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
total  orders. 

Enough  has  been  told  here  to  indi- 
cate that  the  explanation  of  the  Pos- 
tum Company's  success  is  not  based  on 
some  special  cinch-hold,  patent  or  other 
automatic  advantage,  but  very  largely 
upon  the  most  modern  management 
and  the  actual,  intensified,  earnest  use 
of  business  principles  that  are  well 
known  and  fully  agreed  upon  by  busi- 
ness advisers,  but  which,  strange  to 
say,  are  actually  practised  in  earnest 
by  but  few  concerns;  or  if  they  are 
practised,  are  applied  only  in  a  desul- 
tory way.  It  is  one  of  the  nine  won- 
ders of  the  business  world  that  while 
the  elemental  policies  of  modern  suc- 
cess are  not  in  dispute  at  all,  but  are 
fully  described  in  detail  in  books  and 
business  periodicals,  they  are  regarded 
as  quite  commonplace  and  even  a  bit 
theoretical.  Here  is  a  concern  that  has 
taken  them  seriously:  line  and  staff  or- 
ganization, research,  budget,  creative 
advertising,  etc;  with  this  important 
difference,  the  difference  of  tremen- 
dously earnest  and  meticulous  appli- 
cation. 

We  have  too  few  executives  with  the 
Postum  point  of  view;  that  is  probably 
why  forty-three  per  cent  of  all  Ameri- 
can corporations  register  a  deficit  in- 
stead of  a  profit. 
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The  Space  Buyer's 
ValueTo  His  Client  Is— 
His  Knowledge  of  Media 


"PHIS  illustrated  brochure  is  a  complete  analysis 
of  the  financial  market  and  the  leading  publica- 
tions in  this  important  field. 

It  is  made  up  in  convenient  form  to  fit  snugly  into 
your  files,  carrying  the  current  issue  of  The  Maga- 
zine of  Wall  Street  for  handv  reference. 


We  shall  be  glad  to  send 
you  a   copy   on  request. 


Magazine 
^WallStreet 


Member  A. B.C. 


42   BROADWAY 


VICTOR  E.  GRAHAM 

Advertising  Manager 

NEW   YORK 
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EVERY  SATURDAY  EVENING 

February  26th  to  March  26th 
—  FIFTH  YEAR— 
Beniamino  Gigli     —     Mabel  Ritch    —     Paul  De  Marlcy 
John  Charles  Thomas  —  Rosa  Low  —  Benno  Rabmoff 
Alberto  Salvi  —  Irma  Swift  —  Giuseppe  Danise 
Lucille  Chalfant  —  Armand  Tokatyan  —  Oscar  Nicastro 
Moriz  Rosenthal    —    Dorothea  Flexer  —  Curtiss  Grove 

(halfonte-HaddonHall 

ATLANTIC  CITY 

Details  of  these  Muskales  together  with  hotel  folder 
and  rates  on  request 

LEEDS    AND    L1PPINCOTT   COMPANY 


"Wfiere  to  Stay 


C  In  the  center  of  busine 

and   theatrical   New   York—    Si Sglgl 

yet    as    quiet   as   a    pastoral  UUIM.™ 

home,    the    New    Forrest    is 

a  place  "for  rest"  when   rest  is  needed. 

Three       hundred      beautiful,       inviting, 

homey     rooms,     all     outside,     all     with 

baths,    showers    and    running    ice  water, 

await  discriminative  guests.      At   $3.00- 

$4.50     single.     $4.5O-$6.0O     double,    you 

will    find    refinement,    comfort    and    true 


Telephone— Chickering   7070 
Manager — William  F.  Thoman 

Mw  FORREST 
HOTEL 
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5  ST.    J"st  K'csi  of 

'HrocicLwa.il 
NEW    YORK 
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1     ...       A.B.P.    and    A.B.C. 
>Cr-JV.  Published 

QMICAOO         T»ice-a-monlh 


Bakers'  Helper  has  been  of  practical 
service  to  bakery  owners  for  nearly  40 
years.  Over  75%  of  ita  readers  renew 
their  subscriptl  ids  by  mall. 


The  American  Architect 

A.   B.  C.  E*t.    1876  A.  B.  P. 

"Advertising  and  Selling  to  Architects."  a  booklet 
prepared    to    give    you    ■    better    understanding    of 
the  architectural  field.   Is   now  available. 
Tour  copy   will    be   sent   upon   request. 

243  Wert  39th  St.  New  York 


Folded  Edge  Duchine  and  Fibre  Signs 

Cloth  and  Parafjine  Signs 

Lithographed  Outdoor  and  Indoor 

Displays 

THE  JOHN  IGELSTROEM  COMPANY 
Massillon,  Ohio         Good  Salesmen  Wanted 


A  Successful  Merchan- 
dising Campaign 

[continued  from  page  36] 


sale  distributor  agreed  readily,  of 
course,  to  accept  this  help,  and  a  mer- 
chandising man  from  the  main  office 
of  the  manufacturer  was  detailed  to 
direct  the  campaign  with  the  assistance 
of  the  local  salesmen. 

THE  first  step  was  to  arrange  a  series 
of  advertisements  to  run  during  the 
campaign,  which  was  to  last  a  month. 
This  advertising  was  charged  to  the 
Westinghouse  Lamp  Company,  and 
stressed  the  need  to  "Drive  Sanely" — 
the  slogan  of  the  campaign — with  spe- 
cial reference  to  sane  driving  as  a  re- 
sult of  proper  lighting.  The  local  news- 
papers were  more  than  willing  to  give 
as  much  publicity  as  possible  to  the 
campaign,  particularly  as  they  were 
assured  it  would  be  backed  by  the  city 
government.  In  addition  to  the  adver- 
tising contracted  for  by  the  manufac- 
turer, the  automotive  dealers  of  Akron 
were  solicited  for  ten  dollar  contribu- 
tions to  pay  for  a  double  page  spread 
on  the  opening  day  of  the  campaign. 
Thirty-seven  dealers  responded,  and  the 
result  was  a  very  striking  advertise- 
ment. 

The  cooperation  of  the  Mayor  of 
Akron  and  the  Director  of  Public 
Safety  was  solicited,  and  they  took  part 
by  issuing  statements  on  the  subject. 
They  also  instructed  the  Police  De- 
partment to  tighten  the  enforcement 
of  the  local  motoring  ordinances  and 
laws  during  the  campaign. 

Of  course,  this  cooperation  from  the 
city  officials  was  the  result  of  the  fact 
that  the  campaign  was  based  entirely 
on  the  "Drive  Sanely"  idea,  without 
any  attempt  to  secure  publicity  either 
for  the  Westinghouse  Lamp  Company 
or  for  the  local  jobber.  It  was  felt 
that  arousing  the  interest  of  the  gen- 
eral public  in  better  driving  would 
automatically  result  in  increased  sales 
for  the  local  retailers  and  wholesalers. 
Naturally,  the  dealers  were  all  ready 
to  tie  in  with  the  campaign,  not  only 
through  the  newspaper  advertising  but 
through  the  use  of  special  window  dis- 
play material  supplied  by  the  manu- 
facturer, stressing  the  slogan.  Several 
of  the  jobber's  salesmen  and  the  man- 
ufacturer's salesmen  were  detailed  to 
a  special  drive  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing new  retail  dealers  during  the 
campaign  and  of  showing  them  how  to 
cash  in  on  the  interest  of  the  public. 

A  series  of  four  broadcasting  talks 
was  arranged  through  a  popular  local 
station.  The  radio  talks  were  prepared 
by  the  manufacturer,  and  were  on  the 
general  subject  of  sane  driving,  no 
mention  being  made  either  of  the 
Westinghouse  Lamp  Company  or  of 
the  local  jobber.  Because  of  the  ab- 
sence of  publicity  material,  it  was 
possible  to  secure  influential  people  to 
make  the  talks,  and  the  newspapers  con- 
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sequently  gave  the  broadcasting  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  publicity. 

Special  streamers,  in  orange  and 
black,  bearing  the  "Drive  Sanely"  slo- 
gan, were  provided  by  the  manufac- 
turer to  tie  up  with  the  campaign. 
Permission  was  secured  from  the 
Northern  Ohio  Power  and  Light  Com- 
pany and  the  Akron  Yellow  Taxicab 
Company  to  paste  these  streamers  on 
the  backs  of  all  street  cars  and  on  the 
windows  of  the  buses  and  taxicabs.  In 
addition,  it  was  announced  during  the 
broadcasting  that  these  streamers 
were  obtainable  by  private  motorists, 
and  several  hundred  requests  came 
for  them.  Practically  all  of  the  auto- 
motive dealers  in  Akron,  and  many 
private  individuals,  had  these  posters 
pasted  on  the  back  windows  of  their 
automobiles. 

A  standard  Westinghouse  display 
cutout,  known  as  the  "Westinghouse 
Cop,"  was  also  used  during  this  cam- 
paign, particularly  in  the  dealers'  win- 
dow displays.  A  number  were  posted 
on  prominent  corners  of  the  city,  with 
a  large  "Drive  Sanely"  banner  pasted 
across  the  bottom  of  the  display,  which 
ordinarily   bears    advertising   material. 

On  the  first  morning  of  the  cam- 
paign several  Westinghouse  salesmen 
started  traveling,  each  accompanied  by 
one  of  the  jobber's  salesmen.  Their 
instructions  were  to  sell  lamps,  sell 
kits,  sign  retailers  on  contracts  wher- 
ever possible,  and  make  certain  at  all 
times  that  the  jobber's  salesman  saw 
just  how  it  was  being  done — and,  in 
fact,  did  it  himself  wherever  practica- 
ble. Each  dealer  who  bought  the  lamps 
and  kits  was  supplied  with  appropriate 
advertising  material  and  was  aided  in 
arranging  his  window  display. 

One  of  the  first  results  was  the 
"signing  up"  of  a  new  local  distributor, 
who  controls  seven  service  stations. 
These  were  immediately  supplied  with  a 
stock  of  lamps  and  kits,  their  windows 
were  arranged  to  tie  up  with  the  cam- 
paign, and  considerable  time  was  spent 
with  the  men  at  the  station,  showing 
them  how  to  sell  kits  and  lamps  to 
customers. 

TT  was  evident  at  the  start  that  in 
-*  order  to  make  the  campaign  a  success 
and  to  have  the  results  continue  after 
the  campaign  was  over,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  show  as  many  dealers  as 
possible  how  easy  it  is  to  sell  three 
lamps  instead  of  one  to  the  motorist. 
For  this  purpose  the  Westinghouse 
salesmen  and  the  jobber's  salesmen 
spent  every  evening  in  different  deal- 
ers' stores,  actually  selling  the  lamps 
and  the  kits.  That  this  demonstration 
was  successful  was  shown  by  the  fact 
that  on  revisiting  these  dealers  at  the 
end  of  the  week,  some  had  sold  as  many 
as  twenty-two  kits,  each  full  of  lamps. 
None  of  these  dealers  had  had  kits  in 
stock  prior  to  the  campaign,  nor  had 
they  pushed  the  sale  of  lamps. 

During  the  week  of  the  campaign 
the  local  wholesale  dealer  sold  eight 
times  as  many  automobile  lamps  as  he 
did  the  previous  week.  During  this 
period   he    also    added    twenty-six    new 


More 


intensive  selling  effort  is  coming 

to  be  recognized  as  the  quickest  route 

to  reduced  selling  cost. 


Sales 


are  made  by  selling,  not  by 

merely  keeping  one's  name  before 

the  buying  public. 


With 


applied  direct  mail  advertising 

as  developed  by  us,  real  selling  effort  is 

expended  upon  real  prospects. 


a'd^a 


is  worth  looking  into. 


THE  CAXTON  COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 
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The  manufactured  gas  industry,  representing  a  capital 
investment  of  four  billion  dollars,  is  increasing  its  gas 
sales  annually  at  a  rate  of  ten  per  cent.  Consequently, 
with  this  steady  expansion  of  the  market  for  gas,  the 
market  for  equipment  used  in  the  gas  industry  expands 
at  an  even  greater  rate,  for  the  industry  focuses  its 
plans  and  preparations  on  the  demands  of  future  decades. 

Any  engineering  apparatus  or  other  equipment,  which 
can  bring  new  efficiency  to  any  phase  of  the  manufac- 
ture, distribution  or  use  of  gas,  has  an  immeasurable 
future  in  this  market. 

If  you  decide  to  introduce  your  product  into  this  new 
field,  Gas  Age-Record,  with  a  coverage  of  99.47%,  is 
the  most  swift  and  certain  vehicle  to  the  purchasing 
consideration   of   the   industry's   executives. 

We  will  be  glad  to  advise  you  concerning  the  possibili- 
ties for  your  product  in  this  market. 


Gas  Age-Record 

A.      B.      C.  A.      B.      P. 

"77ie  Spokesman  of  the  Gas  Industry" 

9  East  38th  Street      New  York 

Wt   also   publish    Browns    Directory    of    American    Gas    Compantt, 
and    the    Gas    Engineering    and    Appliance    Catalogue. 


retail  dealers,  under  contract,  to  his  list 
of  distributors. 

The  campaign  had  many  good  results 
in  addition  to  the  actual  sales  made  and 
the  dealers  secured.  While  working 
with  the  jobber  and  his  salesmen,  it 
was,  of  course,  possible  for  the  West- 
inghouse  men  to  get  a  very  good  close- 
up  of  his  methods  of  selling  lamps  and 
to  make  a  number  of  suggestions  for 
their  improvement. 

The  result  is  that  we  now  have  a 
very  much  interested  jobber.  Each  of 
his  salesmen  is  enthusiastic  about  the 
sales  possibilities  of  electric  lamps,  and 
probably  will  never  again  let  them 
"take  care  of  themselves."  A  number 
of  new  dealers  have  been  secured.  And 
finally,  the  interest  of  the  public  and 
of  public  officials  in  Akron  has  been 
focussed  on  the  subject  of  sane  driv- 
ing, particularly  at  night,  and  thou- 
sands of  motorists  who  had  never  be- 
fore carried  spare  lamps  in  their  cars 
are  now  doing  so  and  will  continue  to 
do  so. 


Consider  the  Carpenter 
— a  "Consumer  User" 

[continued  from  page  25] 

Two  quite  distinct  marketing  and 
copy  jobs  must  be  undertaken.  We  will 
consider,  in  view  of  the  title  of  this  ar- 
ticle, only  the  one  which  has  to  do  with 
the  carpenter. 

Copy  written  to  him  can  be  based  on 
the  thought  of  fatigue.  One  such  piece 
runs  under  the  headline  "Ease  up  on 
your  poor  back  and  do  a  better  job." 
The  copy  develops  the  fact  that  this 
product  relieves  the  carpenter  of  fa- 
tigue, since  he  lifts  ten  pounds  less 
weight  every  time  he  stoops  to  handle 
a  sheet  of  the  new  material.  In  a  word, 
he  lifts  and  works  with  80  pounds  in- 
stead of  with  90  to  95  pounds.  The 
text  goes  on  to  reassure  him  that  in 
cutting  down  weight,  strength  and 
thickness  have  not  been  sacrificed;  and 
it  tells  him  why  this  has  been  possible. 
*     *     * 

A  variant  of  the  appeal,  still  using 
the  thought  of  making  the  carpenter's 
daily  job  easier  and  less  tiring,  has 
been  used  by  a  tool  manufacturer.  In 
this  case  the  manufacturer,  after  care- 
ful study,  has  succeeded  in  making  a 
plumb  and  level  in  which  every  require- 
ment of  accuracy  and  strength  is  met, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  advantage  of 
lightness  is  added. 

In  advertising  to  his  carpenter-con- 
sumer-users  he  stresses  this  lightness 
as  making  ease  of  handling.  True,  the 
text  does  not  overlook  the  technical 
construction  of  the  tool.  Indeed,  it 
makes  quite  a  feature  of  it,  but  the 
main  point  in  the  marketing  story  is 
built  around  its  lightness. 

Naturally,  it  is  not  always  possible 
or  wise  to  use  this  appeal  with  a  prod- 
uct or  tool.  Nevertheless,  we  think  the 
cases  cited  illustrate  the  fact  that  in 
selling  building  materials  there  is  an 
important  secondary  factor  to  consider 
— the  "consumer-user,"  to  whom  real 
"human  interest"  advertising  and  mar- 
keting has  to  be  done.  They  illustrate 
also  that  this  advertising  must  be  done 
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Evening  World 
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4,068,489  Lines 

36.5% 


Journal 


Lines 
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This  chart  shows 
the  volume  of 
National  Advertis- 
ing published  by 
New  York  evening 
newspapers  in  1926 


Producing  Resiilix  h 

National  Advertisers 

in  the  World's  Qreatest  Market 


TO  reach  the  New  York  market — to  sell 
their  products  to  the  people  of  the  great- 
est sales  territory — national  advertisers  use 
more  space  in  The  Sun  than  in  any  other 
New  York  evening  newspaper. 

Manufacturers  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
— manufacturers  introducing  new  products 
and  those  seeking  greater  sales  for  products 
already  established  —  manufacturers  of  ex- 
pensive luxuries  as  well  as  manufacturers  of 
inexpensive  necessities — all  have  profitably 
utilized  the  advertising  columns  of  The  Sun 
to  develop  the  New  York  market. 


During  1926  National  Advertisers  used 
4,068,489  lines  of  advertising  space  in  The 
Sun — a  volume  which  exceeded  that  of  the 
second  New  York  evening  newspaper  by 
1,105,895  lines. 

The  Sun's  gain  in  National  Advertising 
during  1926 — a  gain  of  303,339  lines — was 
larger  than  the  gain  of  any  other  New  York 
evening  newspaper. 

The  Sun  is  New  York's  home  newspaper. 
It  is  bought  in  the  evening,  read  leisurely  on 
the  way  home  and  carried  into  the  home 
where  it  is  read  by  all  members  of  the  family. 


Use  The  Sun  to  Sell  New  York  in  1927 


280  Broadway 


tin 

New  York 
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Interested! 

A  serious  wonder  at  what  is  happening  in  life — that 
is  a  human  trait  in  every  prosperous  community.  A 
live  newspaper  answers  it  simply  by  telling  the  truth, 
when  it  is  new  ami  while  it  is  stranger  than  fiction, 
rht  REVIEW,  at  Decatur,  Illinois,  studies  community 
interest  as  well  as  human  interest.  It  has  two  Associated 
i  it  wraps  this  news  roundabout  with 
intimate,  local  new^  that  interprets  life  as  a  whole  for 
the    Decatur   community. 

I  1i.it  hm>  be  its  secret  of  1  1.1%  advance  in  paid 
circulation    during   the    past    year, 

Mrs.  Bertha  M.  Harris,  while  she  was  conducting  a 
cooking  school  last  month  under  REVIEW  auspices  said: 
"What  mi  earth  did  you  people  do  to  get  this  crowd 
and    this   enthusiasm?" 

There  was  no  startling  reason  for  it — unless  it  was 
Mrs.  Harris  herself.  It  was  partly  due  to  community 
trusl  and  community  interest  in  what  tin-  REVIEW  does 
day    by    da) 


IY(ILlINOIS) 


~¥  f~*  it  drives  home  a 
I  T     sales  message 
J  it's  an 

ElM/ONfPEEM/iri 
WINDOW  DI/PL/IY 


To 
Reac 


Lumber  Manufacturers, 
Woodworking  Plants 
U     /       and    Bui  ding    Material 
11    '  Dealers  use  the 

Amcricanfumherman 

\.  B.  C.  Est.  1873        CHICAGO,  ILL. 


[si  i  E.  7zdSt. 
Rhinelander  3960    I 
NewYorlcCityJ 


-^P- 


Jew  York  City 

NEW    YORK    OFFICE 45    West    45th    St. 

CHICAGO    OFFICE — 343    S.    Dearborn    St. 

Maintaining  a  complete  research  laboratory 
and  experimental  bakery  for  determining  the 
adaptability  of  products  to  the  baking  industry. 
Also  a  Research  Merchandising  Department, 
furnishing    statistics   and    sales   analysis    data. 


separately  from  such  as  may  be  di- 
rected to  the  consumer   (home  owner). 

To  look  for  a  moment,  in  closing,  at 
the  outlets  through  which  building  ma- 
terials are  sold  is  to  review  also  a 
marketing  situation  of  considerable  in- 
terest. 

Most  building  materials  are  sold 
through  dealers  with  whom  the  major- 
ity of  us  seldom  come  in  contact. 

These  dealers  are  faced  with  mar- 
keting problems  which  to  them  are  of 
as  acute  importance  as  are  those  that 
face  a  dealer  retailing  drugs  or  gro- 
ceries. 

Trade-marked  materials  are  many, 
and  competition  is  keen.  We  can  think 
offhand  of  eight  trade-marked  brands 
of  wallboards,  eight  trade-marked 
roofing  materials,  six  or  eight  trade- 
marked  brands  of  dressed,  ready-cut 
lumber. 

Thus  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  build- 
ing material  dealer  in  handling  a 
product  that  lightens  the  daily  work  of 
the  carpenter  has  a  very  distinct  edge 
on  his  competitor  who  can  sell  only  the 
old  fashioned  type  of  material.  This 
fact  should  naturally  be  used  by  the 
manufacturer  in  creating  reselling 
plans  for  the  dealer's  use  with  "con- 
sumer-users." 

It  would  seem  only  common  sense,  in 
setting  about  the  problem  of  marketing- 
materials  in  this  field,  that  any  manu- 
facturer or  his  agency  should  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  points  of  view  and 
traditions  of  these  three:  the  retailer, 
the  "consumer-user,"  and  the  owner 
who  will  ultimately  pay  for  the  mate- 
rials. 

This  has  an  old,  familiar  sound,  but 
it  is  the  story  which  cannot  be  re- 
peated too  often.  Every  manufacturer 
must  learn  that  his  interest  lies  in 
"playing  the  game"  from  the  stand- 
point of  this  trio,  whose  members  dis- 
tribute, use,  and  finally  pay  for  his 
products. 

He  can  prosper  only  in  that  ratio  in 
which  his  materials  and  services  bring- 
direct  benefit  in  the  broadest  possible 
sense  to  each  and  every  one  of  the 
three. 

"And  We~Oughta  Get 
Out  a  Magazine" 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE   27] 

He  can  choose  between  a  literary  meal 
at  a  hot-dog  stand  or  at  an  established 
restaurant. 

Suppose  all  the  joiners  who  have 
read  thus  far  were  to  watch  their  mail 
for  one  calendar  month,  and  during 
that  month  were  to  save  all  the  special 
magazines  they  receive. 

And,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  sup- 
pose they  were  to  assay  the  contents 
of  these  magazines. 

What  would  happen? 

We  would  band  together  in  a  society 
to  abolish  special  magazines.  And 
publish  one. 


Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc., 

Meets 

The  Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc., 
are  holding  an  Eastern  executive  meet- 
ing at  New  York,  Feb.  9.  The  speak- 
ers, J.  H.  Bragdon  and  F.  M.  Feiker, 
are  to  discuss  plans  for  the  new  year. 
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1                       : 

.  .  .  police  allege  .  .  . 

^All  sicklied  o'er  with 
the  pale  cast  of  bunk" 

A  thick  layer  of  applesauce*  encrusts         Fascism."      Ot  a  new   Noel   Conward 
the  contemporary  U.  S.  scene.   Wedded        play    it    is    said    that    "this    incessant 
cinema     stars     are     perpetual     honey-         tosser-off  of  suavely  sexual  plays  tossed 
mooners    until    the    mutual    filing    of        this  one  off  a  bit  too  carelessly." 
divorce  complaints.    The  national  game 
is    above     suspicion     except    when    it         of  importance  to  advertisers 

develops     a     national     scandal.      Mr.             TI..C!      l                      r  ■ 

n     ,    f ,,        ,                    ii                                llMbs  character  is  or  importance 

Kockereller     became     rich     by     saving                 j                 L                                   •     n 

_,       .  ,                     limn6         to  advertisers  because  it  automatically 
pennies.     The  Alamo  caused  the  Mex-         selects  a  favorable  market    The  TIME 
ican  War.      Everything  is   lovely  until               j                        r    r           l      j   n     -l 
,          i-      i      ■            ii                                         reader  is   a   revolt   trom   the  dull,   the 
the  police  begin  to  allege.                                   „    .           ,       .    j-  •        i        aj 

r              6                6                                  stodgy,   the   traditional.     Advertising, 

adulatory  anthems                                           too>  is  largely  an  attempt  to  replace  the 
D       _T. ,        .                                                  old   well-enough   with   the   new   some- 
tiut    llMh  sings  no  adulatory   an-         „i  •       i    „        «r/L                  j 
i               wr-  ii-           i                  thing-better.    When  your  advertisement 
thems.      Without    basing  its  style    on                P          tth/ht   l               ■         i           j 
,               ,      ,,„,,.     „    ,P.  .         '          ,         reaches  a    1 1Mb   home  it  is  welcomed 
the    words      Babbitt,        Moron,      and         i                         l           r     i    . 
„  .         .          „ .   .     ,           ,                ,                   by  an  atmosphere  or   alert  progressive- 
Americano,  t  it  does  photograph  cur-                     L  •  L    ■                            i 

',           ,    r.        P    r      ,             ness  which   insures  it  a  ready  response, 
rent    events     through    the    lens    or   a                 .                                                    r 

calmly  unbiased  intelligence.      A  Klan              T™?>  too>  TI^E'  costl"g  more  Per 
Wizard  is  "a  mediocre  dentist  with  an         w°rd  than  ^  other  general  magazine, 
eye  to  business."    Italian  concentration         eloquently  argues  a  pleasing  purchasing 
on  male  teachers  in  public  schools  is         power. 

referred  to  as  inspiring  young  Italians          Robert  L.  Johnson.  ****,„  m™** 
with  an  enthusiasm   for     black  shirts,                       25  w.  45th  St..  New  York  City 

Castor  oil  and  kindred     masculinities    of                        Main  Office:  Penton  BIdg..  Cleveland.  O. 

'Applesauce— optimism  with  an  axe  to  grind.      t"Babbitt."  "Moron,"  and  "Ameticano"  are  prac- 
tically synonyms  for  "bourgeois,"  a  term  which  Anthony  Hope  calls  "an  epithet  applied  by  the  lower 
classes  to  what  is  respectable  and  by  the  upper  classes  to  what  is  decent." 

For  the  year  1927,  TIME  guarantees  an  average  circulation  of  plus  135,000. 

T 

To  Prtu  Tuesday  —  THE 

IME 

WEEKLY       NEWSMAGAZINE  —  To  Reader,  Friday 
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Families   do 
their  shopping 
in   Bridgeport  s 
3,628   retail  stores. 


154  local  jobbers 
supply  most  of  these 
retail  establishments 
with      merchandise. 
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is  a  real  market  for  every  national 
advertiser.  Its  people  are  indus- 
trious and  intelligent,  of  moderate 
or  more  than  moderate  means. 

They  earn  good  incomes  — 
have  money  enough  to  buy  more 
than  the  necessities  of  life.  Serv- 
ice, quality  and  style  appeal  to 
them  more  than  price. 

The  POST  -  TELEGRAM 
with  a  daily  circulation  of  44,446 
copies  is  Brideport's  productive 
medium.  It  enjoys  an  enviable 
reputation  for  the  quality  of  its 
news  articles,  the  integrity  of  its 
editorials  and  the  completeness  of 
its  sporting  news,  financial  and 
society  columns  and  the  other  di- 
visions that  win  reader  confidence. 

Bridgeport's  families  use  the 
POST-TELEGRAM  as  their  buy- 
ing guide.  National  advertisers 
will  find  it  profitable  to  enter  the 
Bridgeport  market. 


BRIDGEPORT 

QlieC/ti/of 
Divcrsjpcd  Industry 


National   Representatives 

OILMAN.    Niro!. i,   &    BDTHMAN 

New  York,    Boston.    Chicago,   San   Francisco 


To  Broadcast  or  Not 
to  Broadcast 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE   24] 


all  selling  and  advertising  experience 
points  to  the  desirability  of  establish- 
ing outlets  first  and  applying  consumer 
pressure  last. 

Distribution  is  particularly  necessary 
when  broadcasting  is  undertaken,  be- 
cause curiosity  is  the  principal  motive 
which  leads  the  radio  enthusiast  to  ask 
for  a  product  the  name  of  which  he  has 
heard  by  radio.  Broadcasting  is  not 
suited  to  the  presentation  of  sales  ar- 
guments which  build  up  consumer  in- 
sistence upon  a  particular  product;  its 
influence  is  limited  largely  to  publicity 
for  a  name.  If  broadcasting  arouses 
consumer  curiosity,  there  must  be  rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  satisfy  it.  The 
buying  desire,  once  thwarted  by  lack 
of  distribution,  is  not  easily  revived. 

The  fourth  essential  to  the  success- 
ful commercial  broadcaster's  business 
is  extensive  advertising  support.  The 
most  widespread  result  of  broadcasting 
is  to  stimulate  the  reading  of  the  spon- 
sor's advertising.  Seeing  a  trademark, 
with  which  memories  of  a  pleasing 
radio  entertainment  are  associated,  in 
the  magazine  or  newspaper  advertising 
columns,  leads  the  consumer  to  read 
the  sponsor's  advertising. 

Broadcasting  is  the  natural  adjunct 
to  the  large  advertising  campaign  be- 
cause (1)  extensive  advertising  implies 
widespread  distribution;  (2)  the  use  of 
many  and  large  advertising  media 
gives  the  opportunity  of  broadcasting 
good  will  to  exert  itself  frequently  by 
causing  sympathetic  reading  of  the 
sponsor's  copy;  and  (3)  effective  adver- 
tising requires  an  established  trade 
name  to  which  consumer  attention  is 
directed. 

If  the  broadcasting  expenditure  must 
be  undertaken  only  at  the  cost  of  re- 
ducing printed  advertising  appropria- 
tions which  have  produced  and  demon- 
strated results,  it  is  better  not  to 
undertake  it  at  all.  Any  serious  curtail- 
ment of  the  advertising  appropriation, 
or  the  withdrawal  of  funds  from  suc- 
cessful printed  media,  is  like  pulling 
stones  from  the  foundation  of  a  build- 
ing in  order  to  complete  its  second 
story. 

THE  nature  of  the  competition  with 
which  a  prospective  broadcasting 
sponsor  is  faced  served  as  a  valuable 
guide  in  determining  the  utility  of  the 
medium.  The  products  best  suited  to 
broadcasting  (but  they  are  by  no  means 
the  only  ones)  are  those  of  low  selling 
price,  high  turn-over,  and  great  fre- 
quency of  purchase.  The  more  often 
a  customer  buys  a  product,  the  more 
frequent  are  the  opportunities  to  cap- 
italize the  radio-won  good  will.  Pack- 
aged foods,  shaving  creams,  dentrifices, 
soaps,  cigarettes,  tobaccos,  beverages 
and  confections  are  likely  items  for 
broadcast  exploitation.  It  is  character- 
istic of  such  products  that  they  are 
fighting  in  closely  competing  markets, 
with  rivals  offering  about  the  same 
price,  quality  and  performance.  As  a 
consequence,   buyer   affection    between 


brands  rests  on  light  foundations.  Good 
will  is  a  potent  factor  in  making  con- 
sumers hold  to  a  particular  brand.  In 
this  class  of  product  lie  radio's  great- 
est opportunities. 

INTENSIVELY  advertised  goods  sold 
Ain  closely  competing  markets  are  most 
in  need  of  effective  means  of  winning 
consumer  loyalty.  Their  makers  have 
difficulty  in  outdoing  their  competitors 
in  most  of  the  elements  which  con- 
tribute to  firmly  established  buying 
habits.  Close  competition  reduces  mar- 
gin of  profit  so  that  the  price  advan- 
tage is  difficult  to  secure.  Advertising 
finds  close  competition  both  in  circu- 
lation and  in  diversity  of  media  used. 
The  search  for  new  copy  appeals  is  in- 
tensified and  the  advantage  does  not 
remain  long  with  a  particular  adver- 
tiser. An  improvement  in  the  product 
which  establishes  temporary  leadership 
is  quickly  overhauled  by  fighting  rivals. 
There  is  a  lack  of  good  reasons  why 
the  consumer  should  not  switch  from 
one  brand  to  another.  Here  broadcast- 
ing serves  best  because  consumer  loy- 
alty is  developed  through  personal  feel- 
ing rather  than  through  sales  pressure 
or  technical  qualities  in  the  product. 
In  this  class  of  advertiser  also  are 
found  the  most  successful  users  of  the 
broadcasting   medium. 

Finally  we  come  to  the  sixth  and  last 
point:  analysis  of  the  factors  which 
lead  the  consumer  to  buy.  Why  does 
the  consumer  select  your  product  in 
preference  to  others? 

In  closely  competing  fields,  perhaps 
the  strongest  influence  is  the  fact  that 
the  name  is  familiar,  that  it  occurs 
most  readily  to  the  consumer's  mind  as 
he  stands  before  the  druggist  or  gro- 
cery clerk.  There  is  no  question  about 
broadcasting's  ability  to  establish  name 
familiarity  which  works  with  telling  ef- 
fect when  the  counter  sale  is  made. 

Some  products  are  bought  without 
serious  consideration  of  their  merits 
because  many  competitors  of  equally 
good  performance  are  available.  Other 
products,  however,  are  purchased  only 
after  extended  study  by  the  consumer 
on  the  basis  of  technical  merit  alone. 
These  are  not  suited  to  broadcasting, 
because  the  good  will  impression  is 
easily  overruled  by  a  technical  consid- 
eration. You  may  enjoy  the  Red  Hot 
Mamma  Serenaders  every  Sunday 
night  at  nine,  but  you  will  not  buy  a 
Red  Hot  Natural  Gas  Furnace  if  your 
architect  recommends  a  coal  or  oil  fur- 
nace for  your  New  England  homestead. 
Even  if  the  Red  Hot  Serenaders  bring 
down  the  radio  house  to  the  tune  of  a 
thousand  letters  of  applause  a  week, 
it  will  not  sell  natural  gas  furnaces 
where  there  is  no  natural  gas.  Slide 
lules  and  suspension  bridges,  X-ray 
machines  and  stump  pullers,  printing 
presses  and  tire  vulcanizers  are  bought 
for  their  fitness  to  do  the  job  to  be 
done.  Their  advertising  belongs  in 
trade  papers,  and  broadcasting  expen- 
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The  RADIO  Situation 
in  Northern  Ohio 

-  *  minus  the  "static" 


National  Radio  advertisers  who  have  studied  the  habits, 
buying  power  and  merchandising  possibilities  of  Northern 
Ohio  for  Radio  sets  and  Equipment,  placed  367,778  lines 
of  advertising  in  ALL  Cleveland  newspapers  in  1926.  It 
was  distributed  as  follows — 

Plain  Dealer     196,660  lines 
Press  104,205  lines 

News  56,913  lines 

From  its  inception  Radio  has  been  fos-  and   spectacular   growth    of   Radio   in 

tered  in  Northern  Ohio  by  The  Plain  Northern  Ohio. 

Dealer.  Long  before  any  other  Cleve-  Responsiveness  by  Plain  Dealer  read- 
land  newspaper  foresaw  the  possibili-  ers  has  been  commensurate  with  the 
ties  of  Radio  as  an  extremely  popular  promotion.       Today    the    volume    of 

c  r  •  t-t        m   •  radio  advertising  and  volume  and  char- 

rorm    or     entertainment,      lhe     Plain  .  &  .    -  .      ,        ,  . 

T_^     ,  ,  ...  acter  of  radio  news  carried  in  the  Plain 

Dealer    printed    authoritative    articles  r>     i  •  •  r    l- 

r  Dealer  warrants  a  continuation  or  this 

and  information  constantly.  Certainly  leadership  in  this  fertile  field— made 
this  pioneering  was  responsible  in  up  Qf  prosperous  families  who  are 
great  part  for  the  tremendous  interest      thoroughly  sold  on  Radio. 


HERE  is  the  best  place  in  the  United  States 
to  SELL  Radio  through  ONE  newspaper 

9k  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

in  Cleveland  and  Northern  Ohio*  ONE  Medium  ALONE  ^  One  Cost  *Wittsett  it 

J.   B.  WOODWARD  WOODWARD    &   KELLY  R.   J.    BIDWELL   CO.  R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO. 

110  E.  42nd   St.  360   N.   Mich.   Ave..   Chicago  742    Market    St.,    San    Francisco.    Cal.  White   Henry   Stuart   Bldg. 

New  York  Fine  Arts  Bldg..   Detroit  Times   Building,    Los  Angeles.   Cal.  Seattle,  Wash. 
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picture  readers  «  . 


BACK  from  lunch.  A  moment  or  two 
when  his  mind  takes  a  stroll.  An  ideal 
time  to  tell  him  your  story,  if  you  make  it 
interesting  enough  to  catch  his  mind 
when  it  feels  like'  playing. 
Why  do  children's  primers  have  a  picture 
of  pussy  with  c-a-t  cat,  below?  Why  the 
universal  appeal  of  Andy  and  Min.  Be- 
cause the  centuries  have  found  no  better 
or  surer  way  to  impress  a  fact  than  to 
picturize. 

For  three  generations  we  have  helped 
advertisers,  publishers  and  printers 
to  make  their  pictures  TALK.  The 
best  picture  in  the  world  is  no  better 
than  the  photo  engraving  thai 
reproduces  it. 

Gatchel  &  Manning,  Inc. 

C.  A.  Stinson,  President 
[  Member  of  the  American  Photo  Engravers  Association  ] 

'Photo  Engravers 

West  Washington  Square        <r*o        230  South  Jth  St. 

PHILADELPHIA 


ciiture  in  their  behalf  is  largely  wasted. 
Another  class  of  products,  though 
infrequently  purchased  in  the  life  of 
the  individual  buyer,  depends  upon  a 
long  cumulative  series  of  sales  stimu- 
lants to  bring  the  buying  decision. 
With  such  products,  the  more  frequent- 
ly the  trade  name  is  stressed  and  the 
more  often  the  consumer  can  be  in- 
duced to  read  the  sponsor's  advertising 
copy,  the  sooner  is  the  prospect  con- 
verted into  a  purchaser. 

Automobiles,  for  example,  are  bought 
as  a  result  ot  many  accumulated  ap- 
peals. The  first  favorable  impression 
of  a  car  may  have  been  created  five  or 
ten  years  before  purchase  by  an  effec- 
tive advertisement  or  a  successful 
demonstration.  Insurance  depends  upon 
similar  cumulative  influence.  Radio 
receiving  sets  will  eventually  be  in  this 
class  when  the  resale  market  becomes 
of  greater  importance. 

There  is  one  special  class  of  product 
which  utilizes  radio  not  only  for  its 
good  will  winning  capacity  but  also  for 
its  demonstration  value.  Printed  ad- 
vertising is  best  adapted  to  the  pres- 
entation of  sales  arguments  most  eas- 
ily assimilated  through  the  eye.  Edu- 
cational training  makes  the  acquisition 
of  most  knowledge  through  the  eye 
very  much  easier  than  through  the  ear. 
You  recognize  that  fact  when  you  ask 
a  subordinate  for  a  report  which  he  has 
read  to  you  in  order  that  you  may  find 
out  what  it  is  about.  You  read  it  to 
yourself  in  one-fourth  the  time  it  took 
to  hear  it  and  you  get  ten  times  as 
much  out  of  it  by  doing  so.  That  is 
why  printed  advertising  is  effective  and 
why  broadcasting  good  will  can  never 
approach  it  in  potency. 

A  few  products,  however,  can  be  sold 
by  aural  propaganda  to  better  effect 
than  through  the  printed  page.  Phono- 
graph records  are  sold  by  radio  more 
effectively  than  through  the  agency  of 
blatant,  printed  eulogies.  Examine  the 
advertising  of  phonograph  concerns 
and  you  realize  that  they  are  nothing 
but  word  contests  making  general 
claims,  unproved  by  the  printed  word. 
The  eye  cannot  hear  and  printed  words 
make  no  sound.  One  phonograph  man- 
ufacturer claims  a  revolutionary  prin- 
ciple and  soon  all  his  rivals  announce 
much  greater  revolutions.  But,  if  you 
could  listen  to  a  radio  demonstration 
to  compare  the  tone  of  rival  machines, 
you  would  readily  form  your  own  con- 
clusions. Radio  is  not  yet  used  to  dem- 
onstrate phonographs,  but  as  good 
quality  receivers  become  more  widely 
distributed,  the  phonograph  may  be 
used  as  the  source  of  radio  programs. 
One  of  the  successful  users  of  the 
broadcasting  medium  is  the  Victor 
Talking  Machine  Company.  It  "sells" 
its  exclusive  artists  and  it  demon- 
strates the  substance  of  its  records  in 
the  home  by  radio.  The  Skinner  resi- 
dence organs  and  Hohner's  harmonicas 
have  been  made  welcome  in  thousands 
of  homes  through  the  loudspeaker. 

FROM  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  determination  of  the  suita- 
bility of  broadcasting  as  an  aid  to  a 
particular  sales  problem  is  based  upon 
rather  definite  considerations.  If  your 
study  of  broadcasting's  potential  ser- 
vice with  your  sales  problem  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  broadcasting  cannot 
serve,  you  have  at  once  eliminated  it 
from  further  consideration. 

If     your    decision     is     favorable     to 
broadcasting,     it     leads     only     to     the 
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threshold  of  another,  perhaps  even 
more  difficult,  set  of  problems.  What 
stations  shall  be  utilized  to  present  a 
good  will  program  ?  What  kind  of  pro- 
gram will  secure  the  best  results  for 
the  particular  sponsor  who  must  pay 
the  broadcasting  bill?  What  means 
shall  be  used  to  direct  the  good  will  at- 
tained by  such  a  program  effort  into 
actual  buying  influence? 

A  good  broadcasting  station  solicitor 
always  has  a  definite  plan  for  your  par- 
ticular sales  problem.  But  do  not  be 
fascinated  by  its  ingenuity  until  you 
are  certain  that  broadcasting  can  serve 
you.  The  six  principles  outlined  above 
may  be  of  value  in  securing  an  un- 
biased answer  to  this  question. 


CUPIT    &   BIRCH, 


A  Plan  to  Stabilize 

Used  Automobile 

Prices 

[continued  from  page  30] 

up    his    show    rooms    with    used    cars. 

"In  the  past,"  says  Mr.  Easton,  who 
organized  the  plan,  "the  poor,  unsus- 
pecting public  absorbed  the  dealers' 
used  car  losses.  Now  the  buying  public- 
brings  in  our  published  'Market  Re- 
port' to  verify  our  prices.  The  dealer 
has  found  that  he  must  buy  his  cars 
right,  and  sell  them  right,  and  since 
we  started  the  present  plan  our  dealers 
have  made  more  money  than  ever  be- 
fore." 

This  plan  began  at  once  to  interest 
automobile  men  who  had  experimented 
freely  with  so-called  used  car  plans. 
Scores  of  plans  had  been  tried  through- 
out America  in  an  attempt  to  clear 
away  these  used  car  stocks  that  blocked 
the  way  for  new  car  sales.  But  none 
of  them  would  work.  Experts  soon  be- 
gan to  visit  Windsor  and  to  pass  the 
word  along  that  here  something  con- 
structive was  going  on. 

Men  at  the  head  of  automobile  af- 
fairs in  America,  after  careful  study, 
openly  pronounced  the  Windsor  Plan 
to  be  the  most  constructive  step  so  far 
taken,  and  gave  it  their  strong  sup- 
port. Bernard  G.  Koether,  director  of 
sales  of  the  General  Motors  Corpora- 
tion, Detroit,  said  at  a  meeting  in 
Windsor:  "We  have  discussed  it  from 
every  angle  with  twelve  of  the  largest 
automobile  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States.  The  consensus  of  opin- 
ion is  that  you  have  here  a  fine,  prac- 
tical idea,  the  first  constructive  thing 
we  have  seen  that  will  hold  water." 
O.  C.  Hutchinson,  general  sales  manager 
of  the  Hupp  Motor  Car  Corporation, 
Detroit,  said :  "This  plan  seems  to  be  the 
best  solution  of  the  used  car  problem 
yet  placed  before  the  automobile  deal- 
ers of  Canada  or  the  United  States." 
Henry  C.  Weaver,  assistant  director  of 
sales,  General  Motors  Corporation,  De- 
troit, said :  "We  have  studied  it  from 
every  angle,  and  subjected  it  to  care- 
ful, hard-boiled  analysis.  It  is  sound 
both  economically  and  theoretically, 
and  speaks  the  language  both  of  the 
man  who  sells  and  of  the  man  who 
buys.  It  looks  as  if  we  may  have  to 
come  to  Canada  to  learn  how  to  handle 
cars." 

The  Windsor  success  has  resulted,  as 
before  mentioned,  in  this  plan's  adop- 
tion by  automobile  dealer  associations 
in  several  large  Canadian  centers.     In 


When  you 

talk  to 

YOUR 

Banker  ^ 


<I  Before  you  undertake  a 
program  of  expansion  in- 
volving the  use  of  new 
capital  or  the  extension 
of  your  line  of  credit,  you 
go  over  your  plans  very 
carefully  with  your 
banker. 

*IYou  realize  that  his 
point  of  view  is  sound, 
that  his  experience  is 
broad,  and  that  his  coun- 
sel and  advice  will  be  of 
help  in  enabling  you  to 
expand    without    danger. 

^lOther  manufacturers 
counsel  similarly  with 
their  bankers.  The  men 
at  the  helm  of  the  financial 
institutions  of  the  country 
sit  in  on  most  of  the  ques- 
tions involving  the  instal- 
lation of  new  equipment 
representing  capital  invest- 
ments, on  the  erection  of 
new  plants  or  the  rehabili- 
tation of  old  ones. 

<JYou  may  well  consider 
bankers  and  bank  directors 
as  men  worth  cultivating, 
worth  informing  and  worth 
advertising    to. 

(JWe  have  a  story  that 
may  be  of  interest  to  you. 
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Association 
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Position  Wanted 


Woman  with  experience  as  Editor  of  house  publi- 
cation making  an  appeal  to  women,  wishes  posi- 
tion as  Editor  of  house-organ  or  sales  publication. 
National  reputation  as  writer  for  women's  maga- 
zines. Especially  qualified  on  subjects  allied  with 
housekeeping,  interior  decoration  and  home 
economics.  Will  work  in  own  suburban  studio 
or  in  a  New  York  office.  Address  Box  446,  Ad- 
vertising &  Selling,  9  East  38th  St.,  New  York 
City. 


Advertising  Copy  Writer — Young 
lege  graduate,  three  years'  experience  in  retail, 
national,  trade  paper,  and  direct-by-mail  fields; 
versatile  writer.  Now  available.  Address  Box 
441,  Advertising  and  Selling,  9  East  38th  St., 
New    York   City. 


A  young  woman,  for  four  years  executive  assist- 
ant in  charge  of  office  with  concern  employing  a 
baker's  dozen  inside  and  eighty  outside.  like 
most  of  us  has  aspirations ;  change  is  necessary, 
she  feels.  The  change  must  initiate  her  in  adver- 
tising. She  is  a  correspondent;  organizer  of 
routine  and  of  files;  buyer  of  printing;  and  has 
edited  a  house  organ  of  educative  stimulus  for 
ihe  field  force.  Former  concerns  have  found  her 
satisfactory  to  the  extent  of  offering  re-employ- 
ment. Salary  $60  a  week.  College  education. 
Experienced  stenographer.  This  is  her  first  ad- 
vertisement. She's  coming  again  if  necessary. 
Alternative  propositions  considered.  What  can 
you  offer  her  in  New  York  or  Brooklyn?  Ad- 
dress Box  No.  438.  Advertising  &  Selling,  9 
East  38th  St..  New  York  City. 


PUT  THIS  ADVERTISING  MAN  WITH 
proven  record  on  your  payroll  for  just  $1.25  a 
day.  Will  write  your  sales  letters,  booklets, 
advertisements,  suggest  new  ideas,  put  a  new 
sales  vigor  into  your  advertising  copy.  Write 
for  details  unusual  limited  offer.  Box  882, 
Poughkeepsie.   N.   Y. 


Wanted  as  sales  or  advertising  manager 
or  advertising  solicitor  for  electrical,  tool,  hard- 
ware, cutlery  or  automotive  trade  paper.  I  am 
thoroughly  familiar  with  copy  writing,  layout 
and  promotion  or  kindred  work.  References  will 
be  furnished  on  request.  Address  all  replies  to 
Box  Xo.  443,  Advertising  and  Selling.  9  East 
38th   St..   New   York   City. 


Advertising  Illustrator  and  Cartoonist.  Young 
man.  would  like  position  with  advertising  firm, 
magazine,  newspaper,  or  any  place  where  they 
can  use  a  talented  man.  Prefer  East.  Address 
Box  445,  Advertising  and  Selling,  9  East  38th 
St.,   Wu    York  City. 


THE   THIRST    OF    YOUTH 

Most  thirsty  of  human  beings  for  accomplish- 
ment is  the  youth  about  to  convert  learning  into 
dollars 

Having  entered  advertising  only  after  serious 
thought,  this  young  man  for  four  years  studied 
methods   and   absorbed   ideas. 

IIi>-  layouts  are  effective,  Ins  choice  of  typog- 
raphy pleasing.  Willi  proper  environment  he 
will   become  a  good   copywriter. 

Christian,  28  ;  married.      Now  conducting  inanu- 
advertising  department  but   seeks  more 
exacting   connection. 

A. Mm--..    Box    No.    436,    Advertising   and    Selling. 
9  Easl  38th  St  .  New   York  City. 


Position  Wanted 


New  England  representative  for  firm  of  nationally 
advertised  product,  desires  to  discontinue  travel- 
ing. Familiar  with  wholesale  drug  and  depart- 
ment store  trade.  Experienced  sales  director  and 
advertising  manager.  Thirty-nine,  married  and 
with  especially  good  references.  Address  Box 
No.  435,  Advertising  and  Selling,  9  East  38th 
St.,   New  York  City. 


I  WRITE  JINGLES  that  put  pep  into  ads: 
exclusive  stuff;  $1  each;  six  for  $5;  Samples  on 
receipt  of  data:  No  pay  if  not  available.  H.  M 
Caldwell,   399    Carondelet,    New    Orleans. 


Help  Wanted 


ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR  wanted  by  trade 
paper  published  in  New  England.  We  desire  a 
young  man  of  good  personality.  Give  full  details, 
including  age,  education,  experience  and  present 
earnings.  All  replies  treated  confidentially.  Ad- 
dress; Box  432,  Advertising  and  Selling.  9  East 
38th    St.,    New   York   City. 


Publishers*  Representative 


CALIFORNIA  REPRESENTATION 
Trade  and  business  paper  publishers  desiring 
complete  advertising  and  editorial  service  in  San 
Francisco  and  vicinity  may  arrange  personal 
interview  bv  addressing  Box  439,  Advertising 
and   Selling.   9   East   38th   St..   New  York   City. 


Multigraphing 


SERVICE   T,ph 


Barclay   3355 


Multigraphin; 
Mimeographii 
Addr 


BUREAU 


19    Park    Place,    New 

All    Orders    Called    for    ai 


York    City 

d    Delivered 


Quality    and    Quantity    Multigraphing, 

Addressing,    Filling    In,    Folding,    Etc. 

DEHAAN  CIRCULAR  LETTER  CO.,  INC. 

120   W.   42nd   St.,    New   York   City 

Telephone  Wis.  5483 


Press  Clippings 


ASSOCIATED    CLIPPING    BUREAUS 

offers  reliable  National  or  regional  newspape. 
reading  service — General  offices,  One  Terrace 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


"GIBBONS    knows    CANADA" 


addition,  individual  dealers  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  are  making  use  of  the 
published  market  report  of  used  car 
prices,  because  they  find  there  is  urgent 
need  in  their  dealings  with  the  public 
of  having  some  stabilized  value  for  the 
used  cars  that  are  turned  in  to  them 
daily.  Heretofore  the  dealers  have 
been  working  absolutely  in  the  dark, 
playing  hide  and  seek  with  the  public 
— and  too  often  with  their  own  profit 
account  as  well. 

Another  observer,  the  finance  man, 
has  been  closely  following  develop- 
ments. The  discounting  of  dealer  paper 
in  time  sales  has  been  attended  by  some 
heart  burnings,  and  the  tendency  is  in 
the  direction  of  a  tightening  up  by  the 
finance  companies,  especially  as  re- 
gards old,  obsolete  and  orphan  cars. 
As  the  plan  improves  the  merchandiz- 
ing methods  of  the  car  dealer,  and  dis- 
courages him  from  mishandling  his 
own  car  transactions,  the  finance  com- 
panies are  giving  the  plan  their  strong 
indorsement,  and  manufacturers  who 
maintain  large  dealer  representation 
are  supporting  it  for  the  same  reason. 

As  more  than  4,000,000  cars  were 
sold  in  America  last  year,  three-quar- 
ters of  them  involving  trading-in  deals, 
and  as  most  of  these  cars,  following 
custom,  will  be  knocking  at  the  dealers' 
doors  for  re-conditioning  and  re-sale, 
it  is  apparent  that  considerable  impor- 
tance attaches  to  the  part  played  by 
the  dealer  in  better  methods  of  used  car 
merchandising. 

Interest  for  publishers  centers  in  the 
fact  that  the  plaji  originated  in  a  trade 
publication  and  that  it  furnishes  an 
example  of  advertising  functioning  at 
its  best.  Some  of  the  automobile  exec- 
utives herein  quoted  feel  that  eventu- 
ally motor  ear  prices  will  be  carried  by 
the  newspapers  as  regular  news,  along 
with  quotations  on  pig  iron,  stocks, 
and  wheat;  but  that  is  looking  some 
distance  ahead. 

Bureau  of  Advertising 
Awards  Copy  Prizes 

THE  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers' 
Association  announces  the  winners 
of  the  contest  for  prize  advertisements 
for  the  purpose  of  selling  the  news- 
paper as  an  advertising  medium.  The 
contest,  which  closed  on  January  21, 
elicited  from  245  contestants  more  than 
600  pieces  of  copy. 

Carl  W.  Jones,  of  the  Minneapolis 
Journal,  was  awarded  first  prize  on  the 
strength  of  the  excellence  of  a  com- 
plete campaign  submitted  by  him  rather 
than  on  a  single  advertisement.  Sec- 
ond prize  went  to  Percy  M.  Stelle,  of 
Orange,  N.  J.,  while  the  third  prize 
was  duplicated  in  order  to  award  two 
contestants  whose  entries  were  judged 
of  equal  merit:  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dickens 
Schaffer.  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  and  O.  F. 
Ballou,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  contest  was  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  T.  H.  Moore,  associate  di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 
The  jury  of  award  which  examined  the 
entries  and  selected  the  winners  was 
composed  of  the  following:  Joseph 
H.  Appel,  advertising  manager,  John 
Wanamaker;  James  O'Shaughnessy, 
executive  secretary  of  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies, 
and  Marlin  E.  Pew,  editor,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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A  Wonderful 
New  Cover- 


Mm 


Beautiful 

Durable 

Flexible 

Waterproof 

Inexpensive 


DIFFERENT  from  anything  ever  before 
offered,  MOCOTAN  is  also  far  more  adapt- 
able because  its  nature  permits  using  it  with- 
out any  hacking  whatsoever.  For  instance, 
the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock 
Company  cover  shown  here  is  used  on  their 
proposals  and  specifications — individualized 
by  inserting  the  prospect's  name  in  the  upper 
panel.  Note  the  flexibility — a  feature  of 
MOCOTAN  Covers. 

On  the  inch-thick  Hoosier  Catalog,  the 
Florence  Stove  portfobo,  and  the  Valentine 
sample  book  MOCOTAN  is  used  in  accordion- 
style  loose  leaf  binding.  The  Calumet  pro- 
gram was  tied  in  with  a  cord,  no  end  sheets 
or  lining  are  needed.  If  desired,  wire  stitch- 
ing can  be  put  right  through  MOCOTAN. 

Use  MOCOTAN  on  your  next  catalog, 
booklet,  prospectus,  or  portfolio — a  Molloy 
Made  design  executed  on  MOCOTAN  will  add 
impressiveness.  We  shall  be  glad  to  send 
samples  and  complete  information.  Write 
to  us. 
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principle,  without  a  cloth  base^—b 
ing  raw  cotton  fibre  with  raw  late 
sap   of  the   rubber   tree).      Waterpr 

both     sides lough flexible tak, 

bossing    beautifully. 


MOLLOY  MADE 

THE       DAVID       J.       MOLLOY       COMPANY 

Commercial  Covers  for  Every  Purpose 


2863  N.  Western  Ave. 
CHICAQO,  ILL. 


Sales  Offices  in 
Principal  Cities 
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HE  keyword  of  America's  al- 
most inconceivable  growth  is 
PRODUCTION. 


The  dizzy  statistics  show  thai  we 
lead  the  world  in  the  production  of 
ilii-   nnil   that  and  of  most  everything;. 

The  reason  is  that  engineers  and 
production  men  have  tackled  the  job 
in  a  wholesale  way.  They  have 
sought  to  make  a  product  to  conform 
with  most  applications  and  have 
helped  consumers  to  conform  most 
applications  to  the  product.  A  two- 
way  process. 

Ahmad,  so  they  tell  me,  it  is  still 
felt  to  be  good  form  to  make  things 
by  hand.  Each  little  part  must  be 
filed  and  hammered  and  patted  and 
petted  into  its  place. 

Over  here,  no  such  pampering  is 
indulged  in.  A  few  jigs  and  dies  are 
made;  the  tireless  muscles  of  an  elec- 
tric motor  turn  an  automatic  machine 
and  the  parts  come  gushing  out — all 
beautifully  alike  and  completely  in- 
terchangeable. 

That's  production. 

But,  when  it  comes  to  the  job  of 
selling,  methinks  the  story  is  a  little 
different. 

But  for  a  few  distinguished  excep- 
tions, all  selling  in  America  seems 
still  to  be  on  a  hand-made  basis. 

Sales  strategists  must  learn  to  think 
more  in  terms  of  mass  production  of 
sales  instead  of  in  terms  of  the  in- 
dividual  sale. 

Quantity  sales-production  managers 
are  what  we  need.  To  shape  sales 
policies  and  plans  to  conform  to  most 
opportunities  and  help  most  oppor- 
tunities to  conform  to  the  sales 
policies  and  plans. 

This  means,  of  course,  keen  sales 
analysis. 

But.  it  also  and  decidedly  means 
the  multiplying  of  sale-,  instrumental- 


It  means  not  being  content  in 
merely  skimming  the  surface  with 
ten  or  a  few  salesmen  or  agents  when 
a  hundred  or  many  could  happily 
produce  a  larger  volume. 

It  means  not  hiding  the  light  of 
your  advertisements  under  the  bushel 
of  small  circulation  but  letting  it 
Bhine  out  to  the  enlightenment  of 
many   readers. 


I<>r 

INDUSTRIAL  POWER 
608  S.  Dearborn  St 
Chicago,  III. 


TRIAL     POWER     is     „     quantity 

sales-production   tool.     How  would    you    tiki 

n    rive    plans,    specifications    and    prices) 


A  Head  for  Figures 

I  wonder,  sometimes,  if  women  are 
teady  for  Economic  Independence.  A 
case  in  point:  Mrs.  Jamoc  has  her  own 
bank  account.  It  is  in  the  nature  of 
an  emergency  fund  and  as  such,  is 
neither  very  large  nor  very  active.  My 
guess  is  that  she  does  not  average  more 
than  one  withdrawal  a  month;  and  I 
doubt  if  she  deposits  monev  as  often  as 
that. 

On  the  first  of  each  month  she  re- 
ceives a  formidable-looking  statement 
from  her  bank.  Usually,  I  verify  it.  It 
would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  I 
try  to  verify  it,  for,  with  the  data  at 
hand,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  reach  a 
correct  conclusion  as  to  how  the  ac- 
count stands.  For  this  reason :  Almost 
never  does  she  make  a  notation  in  her 
check-book  of  monies  deposited ;  and 
while  her  record  of  withdrawals  is 
somewhat  better,  it  is  nothing  to  boast 
about.  The  statement  just  to  hand 
shows  that  she  has  a  balance  of  $563.88. 
Her  bank-book  indicates  that  the 
amount  at  her  credit  is  $436.70. 


Esprit  de  Corps 

I  am  in  the  mood,  this  morning,  to 
pay  heartfelt  tribute  to  a  one-time  em- 
ployer of  mine. 

This  employer  was  a  railroad;  a  cor- 
poration without  a  soul.  It  was,  no- 
toriously, a  poor  paymaster,  and  a 
strict  disciplinarian.  It  did  nothing — 
not  a  blooming  thing — in  the  way  of 
"welfare  work"  It  issued  no  em- 
ployees' magazine.  Nor  did  it  offer  to 
buy  stock  for  its  employees.  Such 
things  as  "get-together"  meetings  were 
unheard  of.  Promotion  was  exasper- 
atingly  slow.  The  president  was  a 
hardheaded  New  Englander  and  the 
officers  with  whom  most  of  us  came  in 
contact  were  quite  as  hardheaded' as 
the  president.  Lastly — and  for  pres- 
ent purposes,  most  of  all — the  facili- 
ties we  wore  given  to  work  with  were, 
almost  always,  distinctly  inferior  to 
those  provided  by  competing  railroads. 

But  there  is  not  now — and  I  doubt 
if  there  ever  has  been — as  loyally  en- 
thusiastic a  body  of  workers  as  those 
of  the  A.  B.  &  C,  Railroad.  They  could 
— and  did — do  the  impossible;  regular- 
ly, systematically,  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

Ninety-nine  times  in  a  hundred  the 
man  you  talked  to,  first,  had  the  power 
to  say  yes  or  no.     And  he  said  it.     He 


did  not  "pass  the  buck."  He  did  not 
say,  "I'll  ask  Mr.  So-and-So."  He  said 
"Yes"  or  "No";  and  he  said  it  in  a 
way  that  made  you  know  that  it  was 
final.     As  it  was. 

You  could  turn  up  at  a  little  way- 
station  in  Iowa  or  Nebraska  and  tell 
the  $70-a-month  station  agent  that  you 
wanted  a  special  train  to  Chicago  in  an 
hour.  He  would  say,  "Uh,  huh,"  ask 
a  few  questions,  sit  down  at  the  tele- 
graph table  and  "pound  brass"  a  min- 
ute or  two.  Then — "All  right!  4:15! 
Nine  hundred  and  twenty-seven  dol- 
lars." 

This  cheerful  acceptance  of  respon- 
sibility was  the  despair  of  competing 
railroads.  And  it  explains,  more  than 
anything  else,  why  a  score  or  more  of 
America's  railroads  have,  as  their 
presidents,  men  who  were  once  on  the 
payroll  of  the   A.   B.   &   C. 

Men  want  money.  They  must  have 
it — to  live.  They  also  want  power. 
They  must  have  it — to  be  happy.  My 
belief  is  that  if  they  have  to  choose 
between  little  money  and  considerable 
power,  and  between  considerable  money 
and  little  power,  they  will  take  the 
former. 


\eu>    )  ork  and  the  Caesars 

How  many  of  us  know  that  New 
York  owes  at  least  half  its  name  to  the 
Romans — that  York,  the  English  city 
after  which  New  York  is  named,  was, 
in  the  days  of  the  Caesars,  called 
Eboracum?  And  that  the  name  by 
which  it  is  now  known  is  merely  a 
contraction  or  perversion  of  that  word? 


1   Roy  <</  Sunshine 

A  Scotch  banker,  whose  acquaintance 
I  made  in  1925,  writes  me  as  follows: 
"You  have  seen  from  the  papers  that 
we  have  managed  to  get  the  miners 
back  to  work.  What  a  futile,  ruinous 
business  it  has  aH  been!  I  think  it  is 
beginning  to  dawn  on  a  lot  of  workers 
that  they  and  their  masters  have  more 
to  gain  by  working  hand-in-hand  and 
pulling  together  than  forever  pulling 
against  each  other.  Everyone  hopes 
that  with  peace  in  industry  practically 
assured,  1927  will  see  British  trade 
getting  under  way.  Competition  with 
the  United  States  and  Germany  is  get- 
ting keener  every  year  but  that  only 
provides  an  additional  incentive  and 
gives  a  sporting  chance.  Britain  should 
prove  she  is  by  no  means  done.  A 
great  many  people  believe  that  our  best 
plan  is  to  try  to  develop  the  Empire  as 
best  we  can  and  have  a  good  commer- 
cial agreement  with  each  colony.  When 
we  export  to  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  we  have  to  try  to  overcome  a 
tariff  in  the  first  place  while  other 
countries  can  dump  most  of  their 
goods  in   here  free."  Jamoc. 
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Sales  Costs  in  the 
Chicago  Market 

In  the  rich,  responsive  Chicago  market  where  sales 
opportunities  for  advertisers  are  practically  un- 
limited, the  Evening  American  stands  as  a  superior 
selling  force: 


BECAUSE  it  is  read  by  people  with  pur- 
chasing impulse  and  purchasing  power. 

BECAUSE  it  is  a  HOME  newspaper  and 
reaches  all  members  of  the  family, 

BECAUSE   its   readers   have   confidence   in 
the  news  and  advertising  which  it  publishes. 

Manufacturers  and  retailers  interested  in  building 
volume  sales  at  reduced  cost  during  1927  may  do  so 
by  CONCENTRATING  the  bulk  of  their  advertis- 
ing in  the  Evening  American.  By  doing  this  they 
are  assured  of  reaching  more  HOMES  than  can  be 
reached  through  any  other  Chicago  daily  news- 
paper— and  certainly  there  is  no  question  as  to  the 
value  of  HOME  circulation. 


CHICAB 


a  good  newspaper 


Daily  average  net-paid  circulation  for  1926  .  .  .  528,626  copies 

Which  exceeded  that  of  the  second  evening  paper  by  124,348 
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It's  the  same 

D  &  C  Suede  Finish 


Dill  &  Collins  Co's. 

Distributers 

Atlanta— The  Chatfield  W  Woods 

Company 
Baltimore — The  Baxter  Paper  Company 
Boston— John  Carter  y  Co.,  Inc. 
Buffalo— The  Union  Paper  y  Twine  Co. 
Chicago — The  Paper  Mills  Company 
Chicago — Swigart  Paper  Company 
Cincinnati— The  Chatfield  y  Woods 

Company 
Cleveland— The  Union  Paper  W  Twine  Co. 
Columbus.  Ohio— Scioto  Paper  Co. 
Concord,  N.  H. — John  Carter  y  Co.,  Inc. 
Des  Moines — Carpenter  Paper  Company 
Detroit — The  Union  Paper  trf  Twine  Co. 
Greensboro,  N.  C— Dillard  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 
Hartford— John  Carter  t*  Co.,  Inc. 
Indianapolis — C.  P.  Lesh  Paper  Company 
Jacksonville — Knight  Bros.  Paper  Co. 
Kansas  City—  Bermingham  »  Prosser  Co. 
Los  Angeles— Blake,  Moffitt  W  Towne 
Milwaukee — The  E.  A.  Bouer  Company 
Minneapolis — Minneapolis  Paper  Co. 
New  York  City— Marquardt,  Blake 

W  Decker,  Inc. 
New  York  City— Miller  W  Wright  Paper 

Co. 
New  York  City— M.  W  F.  Schlosser 
Omaha — Carpenter  Paper  Co. 
Philadelphia— The  Thomas  W.  Price  Co. 
Philadelphia— Raymond  W  McNutt  Co. 
Philadelphia— Riegel  W  Co.,  Inc. 
Pittsburgh— The  Chatfield  y  Woods 

Company 
Portland,  Ore— Carter,  Rice  W  Co. 
Providence— John  Carter  W  Co.,  Inc. 
Richmond— Virginia  Paper  Co. 
Rochester.  N.  Y— Geo.  E.  Doyle  Company 
Seattle,  Wash— Carter,  Rice  y  Co. 
St.  Louis — Acme  Paper  Company 
St.  Paul— E.  J.  Stilwell  Paper  Co. 
Salt  Lake  City — Carpenter  Paper  Co. 
San  Francisco— Blake.  Moffitt  y  Towne 
Springfield,  Mass.— John  Carter  W  Co., 

Inc. 
Tacoma— Tacoma  Paper  y  Stationery  Co. 
Tampa— Knight  Brothers  Paper  Co. 
Washington,  D.  C— Virginia  Paper  Co 
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MORE  than  ten  years  ago,  the  Wm.  F.  Fell  Com- 
pany was  printing  Direct  Mail  material  for  the 
Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Company  —  four- 
color  process  work  on  antique  stock  —  Suede  Finish.  In 
our  hie  of  1926  samples  we  find  larger  and  more  ambitious 
specimens,  printed  by  the  same  printer,  printed  for  the 
same  advertiser  —  and  on  the  same  paper,  Suede  Finish. 

If  we  could  plagiarize  a  well-known  advertiser  we'd  say 
"such  popularity  must  be  deserved."  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
canyou  name  any  other  line  of  papers,  recognized  as  the  rin- 
est  quality  more  than  a  generation  ago,  still  acknowledged 
by  printers  and  paper  users  to  be  without  superior  today  ? 

Paper  fashions  change  —  we  have  added  many  new  fin- 
ishes to  meet  modern  commercial  needs.  But  paper  quality 
is  as  basic  a  necessity  today  as  a  generation  ago.  D& C  papers 
are  made  easilv  available  through  the  strong  line  of  D£fC 
Distributers,  reaching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the   Pacific. 

DILL  &  COLLINS 

^Master  Sfla^ers  <^J^>  of  Printing  Papers 
PHILADELPHIA 
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111  Memory  of  Stanley 
Clague 

THE  Advertising  Council  of  The 
Chicago  Association  of  Commerce 
has  passed  the  following  resolution  in 
memory  of  their  esteemed  vice-chair- 
man, Stanley  Clague: 

Be  it  resolved,  That  the  Advertis- 
ing Council  of  Chicago  hereby  spread 
upon  its  records  this  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Stanley  Clague. 

In  the  passing  of  Stanley  Clague 
the  publishing  and  advertising  world 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  has 
suffered  the  loss  of  one  of  its  most 
virile  and  constructive  forces  and  the 
power  of  a  personality  whose  influ- 
ence will  long  survive. 

As  Managing  Director  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  he 
labored  effectively  toward  the  ideals 
of  truth  and  sincerity,  and  aided 
vastly  in  lifting  journalism  to  a 
higher  plane  of  candor  and  honesty. 

As  a  member  of  the  Advertising 
Council  of  Chicago  he  strove  effec- 
tively for  the  upbuilding  of  higher 
standards  and  the  promotion  of  a 
broader  vision  of  service. 

As  a  representative  of  the  adver- 
tising world  he  emphasized  the  car- 
dinal virtues  of  loyalty,  untiring  in- 
dustry and  lofty  integrity. 

He  was  a  staunch  and  tireless 
advocate  of  honorable  methods  in 
business  and  the  relentless  foe  of 
every  questionable  practice. 

In  his  personal  character  and  so- 
cial contacts  he  commanded  the  sin- 
cere lespect  and  spontaneous  affec- 
tion of  thousands  whose  names  stand 
among  the  leaders  of  the  world  in 
which  he  labored. 

His  life  stands  as  an  inspiration 
in  its  devotion  to  the  best  and  high- 
est and  in  its  splendid  record  of 
achievement. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  a  copy 
of  this  resolution,  together  with  an 
expression  of  sincerest  sympathy 
from  the  Council,  be  transmitted  to 
Mrs.  Stanley  Clague  and  members  of 
the  family. 

Adopted  bv  the  Advertising  Coun- 
cil of  Chicago,  Jan.  26,  1927. 
Advertising  Council  of  Chicago. 


Advertisers'  Index 


Matthew  J.  O'Neill,  formerly  treas- 
urer and  general  manager  of  the  In- 
dustrial Press  of  New  York,  publishers 
of  Machinery,  and  for  twenty-six  years 
actively  connected  therewith,  died  on 
Feb.  3,  last,  after  a  long  illness.  In 
1924  Mr.  O'Neill  withdrew  from  the 
Industrial  Press  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  business  of  his  own,  and 
purchased  The  American  Printer, 
which  he  owned  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

Mr.  O'Neill  was  fifty-seven  years  of 
age  when  he  died.  He  had  long  been 
prominent  in  the  publishing  field  which 
he  entered  in  1898  and  his  passing  is 
deeply  felt  by  the  host  of  friends  he 
had  made  in  business.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife  and  one  daughter.  Requiem 
mass  was  held  at  H^lv  Trinity  Church 
on  the  morning  of  Feb.  5. 
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The  Detroit  News  Again  First 

in  Advertising 

34,030,570  Lines  in  1926 

l^OR  the  third  year  in  succession  The  Detroit  News  led  all  other  metropolitan 
newspapers  of  the  world  in  advertising,  exceeding  in  1926  its  own  great 
record  of  1925  by  a  substantial  volume.  For  13  years  The  Detroit  News  has 
also  been  either  first,  second  or  third  in  advertising  in  America.  The  volume  of 
advertising  printed  by  The  Detroit  News  in  1926  is  the  greatest  ever  published 
by  a  metropolitan  newspaper  having  six  or  seven  issues  a  week.  It  reflects  not 
only  the  wonderfully  thorough  coverage  which  The  News  enjoys  in  Detroit  and 
suburbs,  but  also  its  singular  appeal  to  the  home  dwellers  who  employ  The 
News  as  their  buying  guide,  and  thus  make  it  the  outstanding  advertising  me- 
dium of  the  world,  and  one  which  you  can  employ  to  great  profit. 


How  The  Detroit  News 
Leads  the  Leaders 

The   Detroit  News ....  34,030,570  lines 

Chicago  Tribune 32,715,561  " 

New  York  Times 29,818,425  " 

Washington   Star 28,009,824  " 

*Baltimore  Sun  ( E£J|J*,»)  26,665,348  " 

Los  Angeles  Times... 26,489,386  " 

Pittsburgh   Press 25,254,684  " 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  25,160,920  " 

Miami    Herald 24,317,314  " 

Columbus  Dispatch ....  22,961,134  " 

Los  Angeles  Examiner  22,953,248  " 

Philadelphia  Inquirer.  .21,893,400  " 

"Chicago  Daily  News.  .21,811,512  " 

**Newark   News 21,200,163  " 

"Philadelphia  Bulletin.  .20,698,656  " 

•The  Baltimore  Sun  also  carried  9,029.- 
403  lines  weekday  mornings.  ••These 
papers  have  no  Sunday  edition. 


The  Detroit  News 


The  HOME  newspaper 

Now  365,000  Circulation  Sundays 
Now  330,000  Circulation  Weekdays 
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SS,  the  newest  of  Linotype 
faces,  should  meet  with  wide  acclaim 
because  of  its  versatility  as  a  display 
face  used  in  combination  with  the 
majority  of  accepted  body  faces. 
Narciss  might  well  be  termed  the 
"International"  face  because  it 
is  French  in  style;  designed  by  a 
German;  blends  nicely  with  Eng- 
lish Caslon,  Italian  Benedictine, 
Cloister,  Bodoni  and  French  Gara- 
vwnd;  and  is  favored  in  America. 
There  is  a  striking  brilliance  in  the 
letters,  the  result  of  the  well-placed 
lights,  which  attracts  the  eye  inter- 
estingly to  the  line,  a  feature  which 
makes  it  ideal  for  advertising. 
For  almost  any  work  Narciss  gives 
to  the  body  type  a  refreshing  lustre. 
Printing  plants  endeavoring  to  have 
at  hand  types  to  fulfill  every  need 
should  most  certainly  add  this  beau- 
tiful face  to  their  collection. 


lyy* 


LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

Brooklyn,  New  York 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CHICAGO  NEW  ORLEANS 

CANADIAN  LINOTYPE  LIMITED,  TORONTO 

Representatives  in  tne  Principal 

Cities  of  the  World 
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GOLD 

SILVER 

PLATINUM 

DESIGNED 

FROM  WORKS  OF 

OLD  WORLD  MASTERS 


THE 

FINAL  LINK 

IN  MAN'S  PERFECT 

ATTIREMENT 


HIGH  AT  BROAD 
TOLEDO 
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C^LINDTYPE"   0 

These  six  specimens  show 

the  versatility  of  Narciss 

to  blend  with  any  style  of 

design  and  type  face 


Narciss  8  Bodoni 

Narciss  blends  with  the 

rich  ornateness  of  this 

advertisement 


Narciss  8  Bodoni  Book 
The  severity  of  this 

advertisement 
finds  Narciss  in  place 


Narciss  is  Caslon  O.  F. 
Narciss  harmonizes  with 
the  flowery  atmosphere  of 
this  design  and  type.  The 
oval  border  is  produced  by 
casting  two  units  on  a  line 
at  measured  intervals.  The 
two  top  and  bottom  lines 
are  overhanging 


$£  a  At,  A  i.  A  o  A ,.  A  -  A  n  A  «  A    A 


IMPORTED 
FABRICS 

ODELL 

MADE 
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WJ&6       eft^ 

¥5        ^       e¥ 

^     HELEN     ^ 
^     KOBEMTA    ^ 
^   HAMKESS   eft 

^9  HER   LIFE   b   WORKS  ^ 

^g9      CHARLES  OWEN       Q§$^ 
$g9         MAXWELL  Q§^ 
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Bodoni  unit  No.  1220  is 

used,  mitered,  to  make 

the  corner  designs  of 

the  page  borders 

D 

Narciss  8  Garamond 

Narciss  has  the  sparkle  to 
blend  with  this  striking 
style.  In  stepping-up  the 
cap  line  each  letter  is  cast 
overhanging  on  a  full  slug 


Narciss  &J  Cloister 

To  the  simple  type  page 

Narciss  gives  life 


Narciss  8 
Benedictine  Book 

In  unusual  contrasts 
Narciss  is  happy 
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Whether  Milady  has  many 
frocks  or  just  a  few  in  her 
wardrobe  /  i  she  needs  a 
NATTI  creation  of  a 
striking  design  which 
suits  her  style.  There 
are  sure  to  be  occasions 
when  a  natti  gown 
gives  the  distinction 
and  individuality 
which  the  well- 
dressed  woman 
always  desires. 
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THE  PICK  OF 
FINE  ITALIAN 
VELOURS  AT 
A  PRICE  WAY 
BELOW  THEIR 
APPEARANCE 


DOMSE 

1234   KINGSWAY 
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THE  SIZES  OF  LINOTYPE  NARCISS- 

LINOTYPE  NARCISS  is  made  in  eight 


^— — '    sizes:  10,  12, 14, 18,  21,  24, 30  and  36  point    

NARCISS,  THE  NEWEST  OF 
Linotype  faces,  should  warrant 


36  POINT 


WIDE  DEMAND  BECAUSE  OF  ITS 
versatility  as  a  display  face,  combining 

30  POINT 

WITH  A  MAJORITY  OF  BODY  FACES. 
INaixiss  anight  very  well  be  characterized  as 


FACE  BECAUSE        [§ 
1  st vie;  designed  By  a 


21   POINT 


WITH  THE  ENGLISH  CASLON,  ITALIAN  BENEDICTINE, 

is  used  in 


THERE  IS  A  STRIKING  BRILLIANCE  IN  THE  LETTERS,  THE  RE* 
salt  of  tlhe  wellssplaced  lights,  which  attracts  the  eye  to  the  lime,  making 


IT  SUITABLE  FOE  ADVERTISING.         add  THIS  beautiful  face  to  their 
Nartriss  gives  almost  any  foody  type  collection  for  they  will  discover  that  much 

„        ,  .         „  _    .  „  of  the  better  class  of  work  entering  the  plant 

a  reirreshmg  lustre.    Printing  plants  .-, .  .,    .  ,       , .   ._- ^       .. 

will  be  greatly  improved  and  brightened  by 

endeavoring  to  have  on  hand  types         using  this  smart  face  for  display  headings. 
•^w^  to  meet  every  need  should  certainly  Study  the  examples  in  the  inside  carefully. 

10  POINT 

C  PRINTED  IT 
IN  usaJ| 


Issue  of  February  9,  1927 


The  NEWS  DIGEST 

A  complete  digest  of  the  news  of  advertising  and  selling  is  here  compiled 
for  quick  and  convenient  reference  5<*  The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive 
items  of  news  for  inclusion  in  this  department  $&  Address  Advertising 
and  Selling,  Number  Nine  East  Thirty-eighth  Street,  New  York  City 


CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL—  (Advertisers,  etc.) 

Same  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated  With  Position 

0.   C.    Hani National  Lead  Co.,  New  York,  Adv.  Mgr Audit   Bureau  of  Cir- Mgr.  Dir. 

dilations.   Chicago 
Joseph    R.    Bolton  Retail   Millinery  Ass'n  of  America,  New  York Advertising  Club  of Executive  Sec'y 

Business  Mgr.  New  York 

J.  M.  Gilbert McGraw-Hill  Pub.  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York...? Silvray    Co.,   Inc Dir.  of  Sales 

New  York 
W.   B.   Gellatly Home  Owners'  Service  Institute,  Inc Broderick   Firesafe    Vice-Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr 

New  York,  Adv.  Mgr.                                                        Homes   Ass'n,  Inc.,  N.  Y. 
Peter  P.   Carney Remington  Arms  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York Same    Company    Adv.  Mgr. 

Mgr.,  Pub.  Dept. 

C.    B.    Barton Gainaday  Electric  Co..  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Sec'y Same   Company Vice-Pres.     in      Charge      of 

Sales 
Lawton    Campbell United   States   Rubber   Co.,   New   York Postum  Cereal  Co Adv.  Dept. 

Adv.  Dept.                                                                                New  York 
H.  G.  Woodsum Boston  Gear  Works  Sales  Co.,  Norfolk Same   Company   Ass't  to  Mgr. 

Downs,  Mass.,  Adv.  &  Sales  Pro.  Mgr. 
William  R.  Kerrish.  .  .  .  Boston   Gear  Works   Sales   Co.,   Norfolk Same   Company    Adv.  Mgr. 

Downs,  Mass.,  Adv.  Dept. 
Norman   F.   Kimball    .    Foamite-Childs  Corp.,   Utica,  N.  Y Same   Company    Adv.  and  Sales  Pro.  Mgr. 

Ass't  Gen.  Sales  Mgr. 
Waller  Stevens    Thomas  A.  Edison,  Inc.,  and  the  Edison  Storage.  .  .    Resigned 

Battery    Co.,   West   Orange,   N.   J.,   Vice-Pres.  and 

Export  Mgr. 

J.   Turner    "News"  and  "Herald."  Birmingham,  Ala Barber-Greene   Co Pub.  Dept. 

Aurora,  111. 
George    C.   Hubbs Nash  Motor  Co.,  Kenosha,  Wis Durant  Motors,  Inc Executive  Staff 

Sales  Mgr.,  Ajax  Div.                                                       New  York 
J.    J.    Lawler The  Koch  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis Same   Company    Pres. 

Vice-Pres. 

K.   Collins    Fuller  &  Smith.  Cleveland   R.  H.  Maey  &  Co.,  Inc Adv.  Mgr. 

New  York 

C.  S.  Dennison   .The  Texas  Co.,  New  York,  Foreign  Adv.  Mgr General   Motors  Export    ...Adv.  Staff 

Co.,  New  York 
C.  D.  Terrel   American  Car  &  Foundry  Co..  Detroit  Same  Company    Vice-Pres.,  Chicago 

Ass't  Vice-Pres. 
Paul  H.  Nystrom Associated  Merchandising  Corp.,  New  York Resigned 

Director 
0.  L.  Harrison Dayton  Engineering   Laboratories   Co Delco-Remy    Corp Sales  Mgr. 

Dayton,  Gen.  Mgr.  Detroit 

T.  P.  Archer Ternstedt  Mfg.  Co..   Detroit.   Vice-Pres Same   Company    Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 

0.  Ryan,  Jr The  Celotex  Co..  Chicago,  Adv.  Mgr Same   Company Ass't  Sales  Mgr. 

F.   B.   Walker Dodge  Bros.,  Inc..   Detroit H.  H.  Franklin  Mfg  Co.  .  .   Gen.  Sales  Mgr. 

Ass't  Gen.  Sales  Mgr.                                                        Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
S.  Kerk   Pacific  Railways  Adv.  Co.,  San  Francisco Sperry  Flour  Co Adv.  Mgr. 

Service  Dept.  San  Francisco 

John   J.   Quinn Pinaud.  Inc.,  New  York,  Sec'y Same   Company    Vice-Pres. 

Madeline    Bohannon  .  .  -Pepperell  Mfg.  Co..  Boston,  Mass Same  Company    Ass't  Adv.  Mgr. 

George   L.   Brown J   C.  Penney  Co..  New  York,  Sales  Dept The  Ross  Stores,  Inc Executive  Vice-Pres. 

New  York 
F.  P.  Connolly Valentine  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Sales  Dept Same  Company    Adv.  Mgr. 


CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL—  (A gencies,  etc.) 

Same  Former  Company  and  Position  Nozv  Associated  With  Position 

R.  B.  McDaniel    Weslinghouse  Electrical  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  ..  .Ketchum,    MacLeod    &    Acc'l  Executive 

Mgr.  Pub.  Div.  Pittsburgh  District  Grove,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh 

E.  Walter  Morkler    ..."New  York  Commercial,"  Editorial  Staff Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  New..  Copy 

York 

Ben   S.    Trynin Free  Lance,  New  York Wales  Adv.  Agcy,   Copy  Chief 

New  York 

B.  L.  Cochrane Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Co.,  Chicago Geo.  J.  Kirkgasser  &  Co Copy 

Chicago 

Reed  Landis    Ball  Bros.  Co..  Muncie,  Ind..  Adv.  Mgr Arnold   Joerns   Co Vice-Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 

Chicago 

Geo.  P.  Shutt Street  &  Finnev,  New  York Lyddon  &  Hanford.  Inc  4cc't   Executive 

New   York 

Merrill  Rogers    The  Gorman  Co,  New  York,  Copy  Chief Calkins  &  Holden,  Inc Copy- 
New  York 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  A  NEW  INDUSTRY 

oj  a  series — the  third 
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From  Meters  to  Motors— 
from  stair  treads  to  turbines — 
what. you  ma\e  you  can  sell  here 

IN  DIVERSITY  of  equipment  used,  of  raw 
materials  converted  into  finished  products, 
few  markets  can  boast  the  potential  offered  by 
the  Process  Industries. 

And  through  a  related  technique  in  the  appli' 
cation  of  "basic  processes,"  equipment  necessary 
for  production  of  one  manufactured  product 
finds  a  kindred  utility  in  the  manufacture  of  an' 
other  product  as  different  as  chalk  is  from  cheese. 

But  this  common  technique,  this  process  in' 
terest  not  only  links  together  a  vast  number  of 
diversified  industries  into  the  "Process  Industry" 
group  but  consolidates  a  tremendous  buying  field 
for  intensive  cultivation. 

If  your  product  effects  an  economy  in  time, 
labor,  power,  maintenance  or  fuel,  the  Process 
Industries  are  a  vast  market  for  you. 

With  a  concentrated  buying  power  invested 
in  a  few  officials  in  each  organization,  the  cost  of 
selling  these  industries  can  be  kept  reasonably 
low.  Because,  back  of  a  limited  number  of  sales' 
men  all  you  need  in  the  way  of  publication  ad' 
vertising  is  an  intensive  campaign  in  the  one 
paper  on  which  the  worthwhile  production  men 
in  the  Process  Industries  (your  buyers)  depend 
— Chemical  &  Metallurgical  Engineering. 

CHEMICAL 

&  METALLURGICAL 

ENGINEERING 

A  McGrau'-HilI  Publication 

Tenth  Avenue  at  36th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


February  9,  1927 
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CHANGES  IN   PERSONNEL—  (A  gencies,  etc..  continued) 
Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated  With  Position 

.  Artemus  Ward,  Inc.,  New  York    Resigned 


Name 

Louis  Colin    .  . . 

Mgr.    Dir.,   Contract    Dept. 

\rthur  Cohn    Artemus  Ward,  Inc.,  New  York   Same   Company    Mgr.  Dir.  Contract  Dept. 

L.  Meriwether,  Jr General  Outdoor  Adv.  Co.,  New  York Chappelow  Adv.  Co Contract  Dept. 

St.  Louis 

A.   H.   Onthank Dept.  of  Commerce,  Chief  of  the  Domestic George  Harrison  Phelps Dir.    of    Research     &    Mar- 
Commerce  Div.                                                                       Inc..  Detroit  •    keting 

H.  P.  Vieth George  Batten  Co..  Inc.,  New  York The  Geyer  Co.,  Dayton Field  Service 

Ohio 

M.  Gihbons-NefT   Dill  &  Collins,  Phila.,  Adv.  Mgr Charles  Paist  Co.,  Phila. .,  .Prod.  Mgr. 

J.   E.    Finneran Gardner   Adv.   Co.,   St.   Louis Same   Company    Executive      in      New      York 

Mgr..  St.  Louis  Office  Office 

J.   Jensen    The   Williamson    Heater   Co.,   Cincinnati Henri-Hurst  &  McDonald ...  Copy 

Adv.  Mgr.  Chicago 

J.   H.   Chipman Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  Sales  Dept Doremus  &   Co.,  Boston Acc't   Executive 

S.  M.  Foster   Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  Neiv  York  Adv.  Office Doyle,   Kitchen   &  McCor-.    Acc't  Executive 

mick.  New  York 

Frank   R.   Farnham    ...Frank  Seaman.  Inc.,  New  York.  Acc't  Executive.  ...  William  H.  Rankin   Co.    ...Copy 

New  York 

Gordon    H.    Cilley Cilley  &  Sims,  Inc..  Phila.,  Pres Resigned 

John   C.   Sims Cilley  &  Sims,  Inc.,  Phila..  Vice-Pres Same  Company    ^,r.es- 

J.   G.  Lieper,  Jr Cilley  &  Sims,  Inc.,  Phila.,  Sec'y Same   Company    Vice-Pres. 


CHANGES  IN   PERSONNEL—  {Media,  etc.) 

Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated  With 


Position 


Name 

Charles   R.   Johnson. .  ."Petroleum  World,"  Los  Angeles,  Cal Same  Company   .Business  Mgr. 

Sales  Pro.  Mgr. 

"Baltimore   American,"   Eastern   Adv.  Mgr "New   York    Masonic Adv.  Staff 

New  York                                                                                  Outlook,"  New  York 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osbom,   Inc.,  New   York    "The    Independent"    Eastern     Adv. 


V.  S.  Anderson. . . . 
Albert  Neaze  ...  . 
Robert  W.  Zinn.  . . 
T.  F.  Rutledge.  Jr.. 
Charles  S.  Anderson 
William  F.  Oakley 
I.   H.   Young    


YorA; 
.  Salesman 


Rep.,     New 


■  Adv.  Sales 

.  Member  of  Staff 


Boston 

"Marine  Engineering  &  Shipping  Age," Same   Company    

New  Y'ork,  Circulation  Dept. 

'Marine   Engineering   &    Shipping    Age," Resigned 

New  York,  Salesman 

Conde  Nast  Publication,  New   York    "Cosmopolitan"    Maga- 

zine,  New  York 

American   Press   Association,   Ne.v   York    Benjamin  &  Kentnor  Co. 

Eastern  Adv.  Mgr.  New  York 

Columbus  Dispatch,"  Columbus.  Ohio Same   Company    Mgr.      Market     Information 

and  Service  Bureau 

Wallis   Howe.  Jr The  Atlantic  Publications.  New  York   Same   Company    Eastern  Mgr. 

William  H.  Capelle  .    ."Vogue  Fashion  Bi-Monthly,"  New  York "The  Bulterick  Quar- 4dv.  Staff 

terlies 

R    H    Scott       Carter  Electric  Co  .  Adv.  Deft ,  . .    "Georgian,"   Atlanta    Ass't  to  Pub. 

H.  E.  McManus "American,"   Baltimore,  Head  Adv.  Dept "News,"   Baltimore    Adv.  Mgr 

A.  Kleberg   Valentine  &  Co.,  New  York,  Adv.  Mgr "U1"'1'!?'"     New  York      ",        l'"'i'.7"t  fdv-StaV 

C.   L.  Pancoast Charles  C.  Green  Adv.  Agcy.,  Inc.,  New  York The  New  York  Times.     .  .Natl  Adv.  Mgr. 

Vice-Pres  New    i°rk 

H.   A.   Rouser "Sentinel,"  Knoxville,  Tenn "Observer,"  Charlotte Adv.  Stuff 

Business  M<r  ^*  *•'■ 

Harold   B.   Finnell McMillan  Co,  New   York 'The   New   York  Times,". .  .Adv.  Staff 

New  York 

J.    M.    Schmid "News,"  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Business  Mgr Hearst   Newspapers,    Circulation   Dept. 

Chicago 

J.   M.   Haskell "Dry  Goods   Merchant   Trade   Journal," Same   Company    Vice-Pres.    &    Eastern    Mgr.. 

Des  Moines,  la..  Eastern  Adv.  Mgr.  * '™>  *  ork 

J.    L.    Berry -Saturday   Night   Press,  Inc.,   Detroit Same   Company    Sates  Staff 

In  Charge  of  Order  Deft.  „ 

C.   C.    Kuh New    York    Times    Midweek    Pictorial" Harper  s    Maga  me.  . 


Adv.  Mgr. 


New   York 


CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS 


Name 

Philadelphia  Storage  Battery    Co. 


Address 
Philadelphia 


Product  .  Now  Advertising   Through 

."Philco"  Automobile The  Eugene  McGunkin  Co.,  Phila. 

Batteries      and      Radio 
Socket  Powers 


The   Iniversal   Cooler  Corp.. Detroit «£niversf    Coolers ... .  .Austin  F.Bement,  Inc..  Detroit 

National    Biscuit    Co Ne.v  York    "Uneeda"   Biscuits  .  .Calkins  &  Holden,  Inc.,  New  York 


The  Rubberset  Co Newark,   N.  J Brushe 


Nabisco"     and     other 
Baking  Product 


Steuerman  Service,  New  York 


i  ne   r.un,,er set ^o New    York .  .Glass    N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  New  York 

Vita    Glass   Corp New  York      '.      .  .Furs   Michaels*  Heath,  Inc..  New  Yor 

A.  Jaeckel   &    Co 'ew    i  orn.    _         i  r>    i?  u   n  iv   <r  i-       ('!.:.,..„., 

The  Pvott  Foundry  Co Chicago     Cast  Iron  Pulleys    Bellamy-NeT  Co.,  Ch.cago 


The  Pyott  Foundry  Co 


ADVERTISING    AND    SELLING 
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FOR  Vi  CENT  APIECE 

advertisers  can  place  a  full  page  beautifully  illustrated  rotogravure  announce- 
ment in  320,000  homes  in  specified  areas  in  the  New  York  metropolitan 
district  through 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 
SUBURBAN  ROTOGRAVURE 

Picture  Sections,  tabloid  size 


Intensified  local  interest  and  therefore 
attention — The  New  York  Times 
quality  of  readers — the  prestige  and 
confidence  which   The  Times  advertis- 


ing columns  create — the  beauty  of 
rotogravure — a  greater  suburban  cir- 
culation than  any  other  quality  me- 
dium. 


First   issued    in   May,    1926 — total   volume   of   rotogravure   advertising   in 
the  eight  months  of  first  year,  255,238  agate  lines.  The  four  sections  are: 

NEW  JERSEY  WESTCHESTER  AND  CONNECTICUT 

BROOKLYN  AND  LONG  ISLAND  BRONX,  HARLEM,  WASHINGTON  HEIGHTS 

Advertising  rate  45  cents  an  agate  line  each  section.     $1.60  for  all  four  sections 

The  most  economical  purchase  for  national  advertisers  who  wish  to  focus 
their  appeal  upon  the  suburban  area. 

The  total  net   paid  sale  of  The  Neiv   York  Times  Sunday  edition  greatly  exceeds  650,000  copies. 


February  9,  1927 


ADVERTISING    AND    SELLING 


&  Selling 


.  The  NEWS  DIGEST  • 
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CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS  (Continued) 

Name  Address  Product  Now  Advertising  Through 

Architectural   and   Allied  Arts New  York   Art  Exposition  The  Paul  Cornell  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Exposition 

Fruitatives,  Ltd .'...Ottawa,    Can.,   and Proprietary   Medicine    ..Charles    C.    Green    Adv.    Agcy.,    Inc.,    New 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.  York 

Garrett  &  Co Brooklyn    Proprietary  Medicine    ..Charles    C.    Green    Adv.    Agcy.,    Inc.,    New 

York 

The  A.  Fisher  &  Son  Co.,  Inc Stoneham,   Mass Shoes  and  Slippers S.  A.  Conover  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston 

Perry-Made  Products,  Inc Boston    "Derry-Made"   The  Wilson  Adv.  Agcy.,  Boston 

Mattresses 

American   Radiator   Co New  York    "Ideal  Gas  Boilers" Hommann  &  Tardier,  Inc.,  New  York 

American    Gas   Products   Corp New  York    Gas-Fired  Radiators    ....  Hommann  &  Tardier,  Inc.,  New  York 

The  New  York  School  of  Interior New  York    School     The  Paul  Cornell  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Decoration 
Loft,  Inc New  York   Chocolate  Malted   Wm.  Rankin  Co.,  Inc..  New  York 

Milk 

Tom   Wye,   Inc Winchendon,   Mass Men's   Sweaters    William    B.   Remington,   Springfield,   Mass 

Charles  W.  Poulson  &  Sons New  York  &  Phila "Claridge"    Seamless.  . .  .Joseph  E.  Hanson  Co.,  Inc.,  Newark 

Carpet   Co.,  Inc.  Carpet 

The  Fairfield  Engineering   Co Marion,  Ohio    Conveying   Machinery. .  .The  Jay  H.  Maish  Co.,  Marion,  Ohio 

Roddis  Lumber  &  Veneer  Co Marshfield,  Wis Lumber    Freeze  &  Vogel,  Inc.,  Milwaukee 

Sun-Ray   Lighting   Products,   Inc New  York   Lighting    Fixtures C.  J.   Oliphant  Adv.  Agcy.,  Inc.,  New  York 

J.  H.  Little,   Inc New  York   Furniture    Brown  Adv.  Agcy.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Reliance   State   Securities   Co Oak  Park,  111 .Investment     Banking.  . .  .  Hurja-Johnson-Huwen,  Inc_   Chicago 

Eastern    Steamship    Lines,    Inc New  York   Transportation    Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  New  York 

The    Barnes    Mfg.    Co Mansfield,    Ohio    Pumps     The  Lee  E.  Donnelly  Co.,  Cleveland 

The  Cole  Nursery  Co Painesville,   Ohio    Trees  A.  T.  De  La  Mare  Horticultural  Adv.  Agcy.. 

New  York 
James   Good,   Inc Philadelphia    Weed  Killer,  Insecti-  .  . .  A.  T.  De  La  Mare  Horticultural  Adv.  Agcy . 

cides  and  Chemicals  New  York 

Hampton  Auto  Top   Metal  Co Springfield,  Mass Automobile    Tops The  Francis  M.  Waters  Adv.  Agcy.,  Spring- 

field,  Mass. 

Griggs,   Cooper  &  Co St.  Paul    Groceries     Greve  Adv.  Agcy.,  St.  Paul 

The  Hay  ward   Hosiery   Co Ipswich,  Mass Hosiery     John  W.  Queen  Co.,  Boston 

The   Plait   Drug    Co Chicago     Drugs    Wolff-Curwitt  Adv.  Agcy.,  Chicago 

Asam    Brothers    Philadelphia     Wallpaper    Bloomingdale-Weiler    Adv.    Agcy.,    Phila. 

The   Manifold   Supplies   Co Brooklyn,    N.    Y "Panama"    Typewriter.  . .  C.  P.  McDonald  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Ribbons     and     Carbon 

Papers 

Hy-Style   Garment  Mfg.   Co Detroit    Clothing   The  Fred  M.  Randall  Co.,  Detroit 

"Nation's   Business"    Washington,  D.  C Publication    Campbell-Ewald  Co.,  New  York 

Roach   Appleton   Co Chicago    Electrical  Supplies    Turner-Wagener  Co.,  Chicago 

The  Wolff   Mfg.  Corp Chicago     Plumbing  Fixtures    Aubrey  &  Moore,  Inc.,  Chicago 

Simplex  Piston  Ring  Co.  of Cleveland     Piston    Rings    Geo.  F.   Lees,   Cleveland 

America 
Commercial  Milling  Co Detroit,   Mich Cake  &  Pancake H.  K.  McCann  Co.,  Cleveland 

Flours 
Langenberg  Mfg.  Co St.  Louis    Furnaces    Chappelow  Adv.  Co.,  St.  Louis 

NEW  ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  AND  SERVICES,  ETC. 

The    Art    Directors    Service,.  .Chicago     Commercial  Art.  ..  .F.  W.  Boulton,  L.  I.  Wylie,  W.  R    Max- 

Inc.                                                                                                                                                                      '     well  and  W.  J.  Phalen,  Jr. 
Cooper    Advertising    Santa    Monica,    Cal Advertising     W.  0.  Cooper 

PUBLICATION  CHANGES  AND  APPOINTMENTS 

"Town   &   Country,"  New  York Has  appointed  J.  C.  Kelly,  Boston,  as  its  New  England  Advertising  Representative. 

"Reporter,"   Dover,    Ohio Has  appointed  the  Benjamin  &  Kentnor  Co.,  New  York,  as  its  National  Advertising 

Representative.     Effective  Feb.  18. 

American  Newspapers  Publishers    Announces    that    the    "Daily    Jeffersonian,"    Cambridge,    Ohio,    has    been    elected    to 

Association,  New  York  membership. 

"Daily  Times,"  Pekin,  111 Has  been  sold  by  C.  N.  Gunderson  to  C.  C.  McNaughton,  publisher  of  the  "Daily 

News,"  Bickell,  Inc. 

"Times"  and  "News,"  Hendersonville,  N.  C .  .  .  .  Have  merged  into  the  "Times-News."    It  will  be  issued  as  an  afternoon  paper  daily. 

except  Saturdays,  and  in  the  morning  on  Sundays. 

"Times,"  Palm  Beach,  Fla Has  been  sold  by  the  Southern  Publishing  Company  headed  by  Frank  P.  Fildes. 

"Morning   Star,"  Wilmington,  N.   C Has  been  sold  to  the  Page  estate.     The  Page  estate  owns  and  publishes  the  "Herald," 

Bradentown,  Fla..  and  the  "Ledger,"  Columbus,  Ga. 

"Herald,"  Tyrone,  Pa Appoints  Lindenstein-Kimball,  Inc.,  New  York,  as  its  National  Advertising  Repre- 
sentative. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  New  York Is  opening  a  Pacific   Coast  office  at  507   Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco.     E.  E. 

Albertson  will  be  in  charge. 
Electric  Refrigeration  Department.  General.  ..  .Has  established  its  general  headquarters  in  Cleveland.     Offices  have  been  opened  in 

Electric  Co.  the  Hanna  Bldg. 

G.  H.  Bass  &  Co.,  Wilson,  Me.,  Shoe  Manu-...Have  purchased  the  W.   C.  Russell  Moccasin   Co.,  Berlin,  Wis.     The  latter  company 

facturers  makes   "Never-Leak"  boots. 
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Published  monthly,  supple- 
mented with  bulletins  and 
covers  daily  newspapers, 
farm  papers,  general  mag- 
azines and  business  papers 


To  Select  the  Proper  Advertising  Mediums 

you  need 
STANDARD  RATE  ft  DATA  SERVICE 


It  gives  up-to-the-minute  information  on  rates,  dis- 
counts, color  and  cover  charges,  special  positions, 
classified  advertising  and  reading  notices,  closing 
dates,  page  and  column  sizes — and  circulations  on 
publications  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  rate  cards  and  circulation  statements  are  practi- 
cally duplicated  and  placed  in  one  convenient  volume. 


USE  THIS  COUPON 
Special  30-Day  Approval  Order 


STANDARD    RATI':    &    DATA    SERVICE, 

536   Lake   Shore  Drive,  192 

Chicago,   Illinois. 

i,i  ii  men:  You  may  send  to  us.  prepaid,  a  copy  of  the  current  number  of  Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service,  together  with 
all  bulletins  issued  since  it  was  published  for  "30  days"  use.  Unless  we  return  it  at  the  end  of  thirty  days  you  may  bill 
us  for  $30.00,  which  is  the  cost  of  one  year's  subscription.  Tin  issue  we  receive  is  to  be  considered  the  initial  number  to 
be  followed  by  a  revised  copy  on  the  tenth  of  each  month.  The  Service  is  to  Ik1  maintained  accurately  by  bulletins  issued 
every  other   day, 

Firm    Name    .' Street    Address 

Cit State     

I      i    ming   Older Official   Position     


. 
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AfSS .  The  NEWS  DIGEST 


Issue  of 
Feb.  9.  1927 


MISCELLANEOUS  (Continued) 

J.  M.  Daiger,  Inc.  Baltimore  Advertising Has  opened  a  Washington,  D.  C.  office.    J.  P.  Daiger  is  in  charge. 

Agency 
Tucker  &  Scheuerman  Co..  Inc..  Litho-   Name  changed  to  the  Tucker  Lithograpli  Co..  Inc. 

graphers,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 
Kthi\    Hat   Co.,   New   York Has  purchased   an   interest   in  the  Long   Hat   Stores,  a   retail   chain   operating   in   New- 
York,  Philadelphia  and  throughout  the  East.     This  purchase  involves  no  change 
in  the  Long  Hat  Stores  management. 
The  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co Have    been    elected    to    membership    in    the    Association    of    National    Advertisers, 

and  A.  G.  Spaulding  &  Bros.,  New  York  New   York. 

Cilley   &   Sims.   Inc..  Philadelphia Name  changed  to  the  John  Clark  Sims  Co. 

The  Snnstrand   Adding   Machine  Co Has  been  taken   over  by   the   General   Office   Equipment   Corp.,   New    York,   and   will 

Rorkford.   HI.  operate  as  a  division  of  the  latter  corporation. 


. 


CHANGES  IN  ADDRESSES 

Advertising  Agencies  and  Services,  Publications,  etc. 
Business  From 


To 


Name 

Arthur  Rosenberg  Co..  Inc Advertising  110  W.  34th  St.,  New  York 15  W.  37th  St.,  New  York 

Win.  G.  St.  Clair  Co Advertising  Witherspoon    Bldg..    Phila Real  Estate  Trust  Co.  Bide.,  Phila. 

Deviin.  Merrill.  Price  &  Ben- Advertising  Wrigley  Bldg.,  Chicago   180  No.  Michigan   Ave.,  Chicago 

Newell-Emmett  Co Advertising  120  West  32d  St..  New  York  -10  East  34th  St„  New  York 

The  John  F.  Murray  Adv Advertising  598  Madison  Ave.,  New  York Ley    Bldg..   Madison    Ave.,    &    57th 

Agcv     Inc  St..  New  York 

She   \dkay  Co.,  Inc Advertising  1393  B'way,  New  York 242-244  West  41st  St.,  New  York 
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Read  by  More  Than  Four  Out  of  Five  Milwaukee  Families! 


Sell  It  Through 

"The  Motorists' 

Newspaper" 

JUST  as  completely  as  The  Milwau- 
kee Journal  covers  The  Milwau- 
kee-Wisconsin market  for  advertisers  in 
every  other  classification,  this  news- 
paper exerts  an  automotive  selling  influ- 
ence unique  in  the  national  field.  No 
other  American  newspaper  maintains 
such  a  close  personal  contact  with  motor- 
ists as  The  Milwaukee  Journal. 

A  National  Institution 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  Tour  Club  is  the 
largest  motoring  organization  of  its  kind  in 
the  world — with  32,000  members  from  44 
states  who  pay  dues  of  $1  a  year.  250,000 
road  information  and  travel  inquiries  are  an- 
swered by  letter,  wire  and  in  person  by  The 
Tour  Club  service  headquarters  each  season. 
The  travel  write-ups  and  road  bulletins  in  The 
Journal  by  "Brownie,"  The  Tour  Club  path- 
finder, have  a  reader  following  among  more 
Milwaukee  and  Wisconsin  motorists  than  any 
other  publication  in  the  world. 

The  most  successful  advertisers  in  all  lines, 
from  automobiles  to  women's  wear,  concen- 
trate their  Milwaukee  appropriations  in  The 
Journal  for  best  results. 


rrjHESE  automotive  advertisers  invested 
J.  more  in  The  Journal  in  1926  than  in 
the   other   two   Milwaukee  papers  combined. 


Automobiles 

Auburn                "Case 

White  Truck 

Jordan                   Buick 

Franklin 

Pontiac                    Ford 

Packard 

Chrysler                Reo 

Chevrolet 

Hupmobile            Moon 

Studebaker 

Paige-Jewett       Cadillac 

Steams-Knight 

Hudson-Essex 

Wills  Ste.   Claire 

Big  Brute  Truck 

*Stewart  Truck 

Pierce-Arrow  Truck 

Rolls-Royce 

General  Motors   ( 

nstitutional) 

Auto  Accessories 

Champion   Spark   Plugs 

Pines   Winterfront 

Exide    Batteries 

*MicheIin  Tires 

Globe  Batteries 

*Pyrac  Products 

Racine   Tires 

"Imperial    Primer 

U.  S.   Tires 

Simoniz 

Prest-O-Lite   Batteries 

'  Semdac 

Willard   Batteries 

*Whiz 

Goodrich   Tires 

Veedol  Oils 

*PennzoiI 

*Ivo 

*  Pittsburgh  Plate    Glass 

'Weed  Tire  Chains  *Panyard   Piston  Rings 

Gabriel   Snubbers  *Pyrene  Products 

'Gargoyle   Mobiloil  Texaco   Products 


V 


•  Indicates    exclusive    advertisers 


y 


E  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL, 

F   I    Fw  S    T        B    Y        JM    E    Fw  I    T 


More  Than  a  Half  Million  Readers  Throughout  Wisconsin! 
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|_1J  If  you  sell  a  product  or  service  used  in 
either  the  construction  or  maintenance  or 
any  character  or  building,  the  building 
supply  dealers  are  the  logical  source  or 
distribution. 

L^J  Ir  you  sell  a  product  or  service  that  can 
be  profitably  used  in  tne  handling  or  dis- 
tribution of  any  building  supply,  the 
building  supply  dealers  represent  a  large 
and  profitable  market. 

If  you  want  to  know  about  this  field  of 
building  supply  dealers;  the  market  that 
it  represents;  how  to  sell  it;  the  kind  and 
extent  of  coverage  that  Building  Supply 
News  gives  or  any  other  information,  an 
inquiry  will  bring  the  facts  promptly. 

Member:  A.  B.  C.  and  A.  B.  P. 


Industrial  Publications,  Inc.  407  south  Dearborn  su,  Chicago  -  Cleveland  -  New  York 


NE)YS   and   comment    about   The    Chicago   Tribune,    zone 
-marketing,  advertising,  and  Chicagoland  ....  prepared  by 
the  Chicago  Tribune  Business  Sumey. 


PforlcTs  Qreatest 


During  11)36,  The  Chicago  Tribune  printed 
32,713,361  agate  lines  of  advertising.  This  is 
10,904,049  more  lines  than  the  second  Chicago 
newspaper:  18,989,078  more  than  the  third  news- 
paper; and  19,723,693  more  than  the  fourth 
Chicago  newspaper. 

After  Eighty  Years 


/■\.ND  now  the  Tribune  is  a  self-contained 
organization  controlling  its  raw  material, 
operating  its  own  plants.  Tribune  ships  move 
Tribune  pulpwood  from  Tribune  timberlands 
to  Tribune  paper  mills. 

With  the  Tribune  Tower  scarcely  com- 
pleted, 40,000  square  feet  of  new  pressroom 
space  has  been  constructed  to  keep  pace  with 
The  Tribune's  circulation  growth.  The  or- 
ganization which  in  1914  employed  1,400 
men,  today  employs  6,000. 

Today  the  Tribune  carries  more  advertis- 
ing, circulation  considered,  than  any  other 
publication  on  earth.  During  1926,  the  total 
swelled  to  more  than  twice  what  it  was  ten 
years  ago.  Back  of  this  growth  is  a  story  of 
perseverance,  of  confidence  in  the  future  of 
the  Chicago  Territory  and  in  the  power  of 
The  Tribune  to  sell  merchandise. 

Next  June  the  Chicago  Tribune  will  cele- 
brate its  80th  anniversary.  Organizations 
come  and  go.  How  many  other  companies 
can  you  think  of  that  have  enjoyed  EIGHTY 
years  of  such  continuous,  sound  expansion? 


Adventure 

ADVENTURE  quickly  changes  its  habi- 
L  tat.  If  Richard  Harding  Davis  or  Rich- 
ard Henry  Little  or  Rudyard  Kipling  or  any 
of  the  famous  old-time  special  cot  respondents 
could  return  to  the  scenes  of  their  most 
stirring  adventures,  they  would  probably 
find  things  quiet,  regular,  even  dull.  Cuba, 
the  Philippines,  South  America,  Egypt,  In- 
dia, Africa — fountains  of  reportorial 
inspiration  a  genera- 
tion back — are  sim- 
ply memories  to  the 
Soldier  of  Fortune. 

China  is  the  new 
theater  of  action. 
Adventure  stalks  in 
every  valley,  moun- 
tain pass  and  ancient 
city.  One  Tribune 
correspondent,  trav- 
eling thousands  of 
miles,  in  sampan, 
afoot,  by  chair,  on 
stretcher,  and  horse- 
back, helped  torescue  "-" — 
a  captive  missionary.        CHARLES   DAILEY, 

Another  1  ribunecor-  The  Tribune's  Chinese 

respondent  was  held         correspondent,  secretly 
for    ransom    by    Chi-         eJ:'fred   "-  beleaguered 
nese  bandits.  Charles 
Dailey,    who    covers 
the  northern  half  of 
China  for  The  Trib- 
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City  . 
caught  in  a  river  crush 
where  hundreds  were 
drowned  .  .  .  wounded 
by  Chinese  soldiers  .  .  . 
arrested  .  .  .  escaped 
line,  has  had  a  sue-  .  .  .  thrown  into  the  tur- 
cession  of  adventures       bulentYangtz*  river... 

snrh  as  havp  hefillen  all  in  a  single  day's  work 

sucn  as  nave  Detaiien       of  gelli„g  lhe  „ewi  for 
lew  correspondents.  Tribune  readers. 


SIDNEY  SMIT H— impresario 
comique  to  the  nation.  430  daily 
and  Sunday  newspapers  buy  the 
Gumps  from  the  Tribune  and 
print  this  comic  in  their  own  cot- 
umns.  Andy  thus  has  a  following 
of  25  million  readers. 


How  Do  You  Analyze  the 
Media  You  Buy? 

An  eastern  shoe  manufacturer  wanted  to 
get  his  own  facts  about  newspaper  reading 
habits  in  Chicago.  He  distributed  cards  to 
customers  in  his  Chicago  stores,  asking  that 
they  state  what  Chicago  newspapets  they 
read  regularly. 

384  (7<5ci)  checked  The  Tribune 
368  {47c,'c)  checked  the  American  (evening  I 
294  (38%)  checked  the  Mews  (evening) 
201  (26%)  checked  The  Herald  Examiner 
S3  (  7%)  checked  The  Journal  (evening) 
36  (  4%)  checked  The  Post  (evening) 

Note  that  with  the  preponderance  of  Trib- 
une readers,  there  are  more  persons  reading 
the  two  morning  newspapers  than  read  the 
four  evening  papers. 

Of  the  584  persons  who  read  The  Tribune 
251  (43%)  read  The  American 
247  (42%)  read  The  News 

The  Tribune  enabled  this  manufacturer  to 
reach  as  many  of  his  customers  as  the  News 
and  American  combined,  at  a  cost  of  43  cents 
less  per  agate  line. 


World's  Record 

SIX  thousand  miles  of  telegraph  wire  were 
used  by  the  National  City  Company  re- 
cently to  send  an  investment  advertisement 
simultaneously  to  eight  cities.  The  ad  then 
was  relayed  to  newspapers  in  sixty  cities.  It 
is  said  to  be  a  world's  record  in  telegraph 
hookup  for  investment  advertising  purposes. 


Agate  Lines After  Eighty  Years 

Adventure Analyzing  the  Media 

World's  Record.  .Stories.  .Six  Million  People 


Newspaper 


The  advertisement  announced  the  S6,000,- 
000  McCrory  Stores  debenture  issue.  The 
5,000-word  message  including  the  ad  and  in- 
structions was  received  simultaneously  in 
Chicago,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Houston,  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco,  New  Orleans  and 
Atlanta. 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  of  course,  carried 
the  advertisement.  The  Tribune  carries 
nearly  as  much  financial  advertising  as  all 
other  Chicago  newspapers  combined.  In  mil- 
lines  (figuring  circulation  as  well  as  lineage), 
lhe  Tribune  carries  approximately  70r^  of 
all  financial  advertising  in  Chicago. 


Distinctive  Stories 

Edward  J.  O'Brien,  recognized  authority, 
on  the  short  story,  in  his  1926  list  mentions 
five  Tribune  short  stories  as  among  the  most 
distinctive  of  the  year.   They  were: 

Will  and  the  Way.  by  Frank  Szvinnerton 
Mi  sa  of  the  Seven 

Goats by  Achmed  Abdullah 

Napoleon  was  a  Little 

Man by  Booth  Tarkington 

Dummy by  Courtney  Ryley  Cooper 

You  Gotta  Expect  the 

Woist by  Achmed  Abdullah 

Tribune  fiction  helps  make  advertising  in 
the  Sunday  rotogravure  magazine  so  pro- 
ductive. 


COURTNEY  RY- 
LEY COOPER. 
former  Tribune  re- 
porter, whose  story 
"DUMMY''  was 
mentioned  among 
the    best    of    1926. 


Six    Million 

Chicago  a  city  of  6,000,000  persons  in  1052! 

So  estimates  George  M.  Reynolds,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Continental  and 
Commercial  National  Bank  of  Chicago.  His 
figures  are  based  on  the  growth  of  population 
and  of  bank  deposits  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century. 

When  Chicago  is  a  city  of  6,000,000  will  you 
have  built  an  enduring  structure  of  good  will  tor 
your  product  in  this  market? 

IQ27  is  The  Chicago  Tribune's  eightieth  year. 
And  its  present  day  vigor  is  such  that  during 
the  year  just  closed  The  Tribu  ne  gained  more  in 
advertising  and  more  in  circulation  than  any 
other  Chicago  newspaper.  And  it  was  at  the  top 
to  start. 

Young  men  control  the  destinies  0)  The  Chi- 
cago Tribune.  The  Tribune  organization  is  one 
of  energy,  imagination,  vision. 


Advertising 


Drawn  by  Guy  Arnoux  for  Ovington's 


FEBRUARY  23,  1927  15  CENTS  A  COPY 

In  this  issue: 

"Our  Dealer-Pays-a-Share  Policy  Works"  By  Marshall  B.  Cutler;  "A  True 
Word  Spoken  in  Satire"  By  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins;  Harvard  Advertising 
Awards;  "How  to  Raise  Funds  for  An  Association  Campaign";  "Advertising's 
Sophisticated  Quacks"  By  John  Benson;  "The  News  Digest"  on  Page  52 
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ONE  YEAR 


THE  largest  schedule  of  gravure  advertis- 
ing ever  used  in  the  United  States  in  one 
newspaper  is  that  of  the  John  M.  Smyth 
Company  one  of  Chicago's  pre-eminently 
successful  furniture  merchants  established  in 
1867,  appearing  in  the  Saturday  Photogra- 
vure Section  of  The  Chicago  Daily  News.  46 
full  pages  were  used  in  the  first  year,  in  addi- 
tion to  black  and  white  space  of  51,988  agate 
lines.  The  maintenance  of  this  same  schedule 
in  the  second  year,  now  in  its  sixth  month, 
verifies  the  power  of  this  Section  to  produce 
large  returns. 

Publishing  90'  'o  of  All  Local   Gravure  Advertising  in  Chicago 

The  Saturday  Photogravure  Section  of 

THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


Average  net  paid  circulation  of  the  Photogravure  Section   in  January  1927.   654,936 
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Uwo 
RUTHLESj 
ASSASSIN! 


-that  lurk  in  your  JMOTOR 


HEAT  and  FRICTION 


J\  No  motor  is  safe  from  them.  There 

month-old  motor— unless  it  be  in  elderly 
motor  on  the  shady  side  of  fifty  thousand 
miles.  Pampered  limousines,  mud-freckled 
roadsters,  giant  trucks— all  are  fair  prey 
for  those  two.  And  they  work  so  quietly, 
so  slyly,  car-owners  are  often  lulled  into 
a  false  sense  of  security 

Every  minute  you  drive.  Heat  and  Fric- 
tion lurk  there  in  your  motor,  waiting 
ceaselessly  for  a  chance  to  maim  a  cylinder, 
cripple  a  bearing,  or  hasten  your  motor 

motor- oil  prevents  those  rwo  assassins 


unbroken,  the  motot  is  safe 

destructive  heat  and  frictio 

Bur  the  oil  film  iadfu 

terrific  punishment 


uarded  froi 


Why  many  oils  fail 
When  a  moror-oil  goes  into  anion 
>  longer  rhe  cool,  gleaming  hqui 


m,e¥\UAof 
PROTECTION 


cVeedol-filmof 


crankcasc  drained  and  rcli  11-   I  ■■■-  ni.r.'i,  . 

rectVeedol  oil  for  your  particular  n 

Tide  Water  Oil  Sales  Corporate 

Broadway,  New  York.  Branches  or 


An  advertisement  prepared  for  the  Tide   Water  OH  Sales  Corporation 

Advertising's   best   sellers 


The  man  in  the  street  doesn't  get  excited 
about  philosophy,  But  call  it  "The  Story  of 
Philosophy."  people  it  with  human,  lively 
characters  and  you  have — a  best  seller. 

The  man  in  the  street  doesn't  give  a  thought 
to  bacteriologists.  But  call  them  "Microbe 
Hunters,"  make  them  adventurers,  and  you 
have — a  best  seller. 

The  man  in  the  street  doesn't  care  about 
biology.  But  call  it  "Why  We  Behave  Like 
Human  Beings,"  write  it  in  popular  newspaper 
fashion,  and  you  have — a  best  seller. 


The  man  in  the  car  doesn't  think  about 
motor  oil.  But  call  it  the  "Film  of  Protec- 
tion," write  it  as  a  mystery  story,  and  you 
have — a  best  seller. 

To  interested  executives  we  will  gladly  send 
notable  examples  of  advertising  that  has  sue- 
ceeded  in  lifting  difficult  subjects  out  of  the 
welter  of  mediocrity,  and  has  turned  them  into 
— best  sellers. 

Joseph  Richards  Company,  Inc.,  253  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Richards 


FACTS    FIRST 


THEN    ADVERTISING 
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The  triangles  below  each  represent  all 
the  newspaper  advertising  in  Indian- 
apolis— all  of  it.  The  black  segment 
of  each  is  the  portion  carried  by  The 
News  alone,  in  its  six  issues  a  week, 
compared  with  the  thirteen  issues  a 
week  of  all  other  Indianapolis  news- 
papers combined: 


Total 

Local 

National 

Classified 

Advertising 

Display 

Advertising 

Advertising 

NEWS  49% 

NEWS  48' , 

NEWS  52% 

NEWS  48% 

Advertisers  prefer  The  Indianapolis 
News — decisively.  Expressed  in  dol- 
lars instead  of  agate  lines,  their  pref- 
erence for  The  News  is  even  more 
overwhelming. 

This  is  the  voice  of  experience.  It 
convinces  beyond  all  doubt  or  cavil. 

THE    INDIANAPOLIS    NEWS 


New  York,  DAN  A.  CARROLL 
no  East  42nd  Street 


Frank  T.  Carroll,  Advertising  Director 


Chicago,  J.  E.  LUTZ 
The  Tower  Building 
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Everybody's  Business 

By  Floyd  W.  Parsons 


STRANGER  than  fic- 
tion !  Even  that  but 
weakly  describes  cur- 
rent developments  in  world 
industry.  Nowhere  on  earth 
is  there  anything  that 
equals  in  dramatic  value 
today  the  simple  facts  of 
scientific  achievement.  A 
piece  of  cheese  tossed  by 
one  workman  at  another 
during  the  lunch  hour 
missed  its  mark  and 
dropped  into  the  plating 
bath  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  copper  disks  from 
which  wax  phonograph  rec- 
ords were  stamped.  Later 
the  disks  from  that  bath 
were  found  to  be  far  su- 
perior to  the  others,  and 
an  investigation  revealed 
that  the  casein  in  the 
cheese  had  done  the 
trick.  This  disclosed  a  pos- 
sible improvement  worth 
several     thousand     dollars. 

The  top  of  a  salt  cellar  fell  off,  and  the  outcome 
was  a  new  flux  for  welding  permalloy,  making  possible 
a  six-fold  increase  in  the  speed  with  which  we  can  send 
messages  by  cable.  By  inadvertently  opening  the 
wrong  valve,  a  French  scientist  found  the  answer  to 
the  long  search  for  liquid  oxygen.  Again  an  accident 
created  an  industry  and  gave  us  an  explosive  safer  and 
mightier  than  dynamite. 

The  spraying  of  dissolved  guncotton  as  a  substitute 
for  the  hand  painting  of  automobile  bodies  has  saved 
one  manufacturer  alone  ten  million  dollars  which  he 
would  otherwise  have  had  to  invest.  The  mere  discov- 
ery that  seventeen  drops  of  solder  and  not  eighteen 
were  needed  in  closing  a  can  saved  an  oil  company 
$40,000  last  year. 

A  great  corporation  ordered  its  industrial  chemists 
to  produce  a  paint  that  could  be  applied  quickly,  would 
dry  rapidly,  and  be  tough,  hard  and  resistant  to  the 
elements.  It  had  to  have  some  of  the  properties  of 
glass  and  yet  not  crack,  and  it  had  to  be  proof  against 
the  action  of  oil,  grease,  and  acid. 

Everything  went  well  up  to  the  point  of  finding  a 
way  to  keep  the  solution  in  a  liquid  condition  so  that  it 
could  be  applied  with  a  brush.  All  efforts  to  solve  this 
problem  failed  until  one  day  the  machinery  broke  down 
and  the  material  had  to  stand  for  days  in  the  tank 
until  the  repairs  were  completed.  When  work  started 
again,  the  chemists  were  amazed  to  find  that  the  paint 
now  retained  its  liquid  form.  The  long-sought  secret 
had  finally  been  discovered,  and  an  accident  had  again 
shaped  the  destiny  of  a  business. 

I  remember  a  few  years  ago  when  I  commenced  to 
write  stories  about  the  pity  of  our  having  to  live  and 
work  behind  glass  windows  that  shut  out  the  life- 
giving  ultra-violet  rays  of  sunshine.  Soon  technical 
minds  were  giving  attention  to  this  vital  need  and  a 
glass  was  produced  from  fused  quartz  that  would 
allow   the    short   rays   to   pass   through.      Several   hos- 


©Ewing  Galloway 


pitals  and  sanitariums  put 
in  a  few  of  these  windows 
at  a  cost  of  thousands  of 
dollars.  Such  glass,  how- 
ever, was  entirely  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  common  peo- 
ple. But  investigation  con- 
tinued and  now  several 
companies  are  manufactur- 
ing varieties  of  glass  that 
are  nominal  in  price  and 
admit  forty  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  vital  rays  of 
sunshine.  It  will  be  only  a 
short  time  until  sales  argu- 
ments will  include  the 
statement  that  this  house 
or  that  automobile  has  win- 
dows which  admit  ultra- 
violet light,  and  you  and  I 
will  listen  to  this  call  to 
better  health  and  will  buy 
glass  only  from  those  com- 
panies that  have  kept  step 
with  progress. 

The     results     of    experi- 
ments  in   Germany   appear 


to  indicate  that  the  answer  to  the  long  search  for  a 
perfect  fuel  for  dirigibles  may  be  carbureted  hydrogen 
gas.  As  a  mere  statement  of  fact  this  arouses  our  in- 
terest because  the  commercialization  of  such  a  develop- 
ment not  only  means  greater  safety  for  people  who 
travel  by  air,  but  also  means  radical  alterations  in  ship 
designs,  because  the  specific  weight  of  the  new  gas 
will  be  the  same  as  air,  so  no  change  in  the  weight  of 
the  dirigible  will  be  experienced  as  a  result  of  the 
consumption  of  fuel.  However,  we  must  not  restrict 
our  imaginations  to  these  few  considerations.  There 
comes  the  bigger  thought  that  gas  companies  tomorrow 
may  provide  the  filling  stations  for  the  thousands  of 
great  ships  that  will  carry  freight  and  passengers 
through  the  lanes  of  the  air. 

Hardly  have  we  become  accustomed  to  the  idea  of 
getting  sugar  from  beets  and  corn  before  we  are  told 
that  it  is  possible  to  get  sugar  from  native  arti- 
chokes at  two  cents  a  pound.  These  artichokes  are  not 
the  fancy  kind  that  are  a  table  luxury,  but  are  weeds 
of  the  aster  family.  The  artichoke  is  not  so  easily 
perishable  as  beets  or  sugar  cane,  and  this  holds  forth 
the  hope  that  the  sugar  mills  of  the  future  will  save 
millions  of  dollars  through  being  able  to  operate  on  the 
basis  of  a  much  longer  season. 

I  might  go  on  and  tell  how  Dr.  Coolidge's  new 
cathode  ray  tube  makes  possible  the  production  of  a 
mysterious  stream  of  energy  that  causes  rocks  to  glow, 
turns  gas  to  yellow  powder  and  kills  germs  and  insects 
instantly.  Or  I  might  write  about  a  hundred  other 
marvels  running  all  the  way  from  present  plans  to 
transmit  radio  programs  over  the  lines  of  electric  light 
and  power  companies  to  successful  experiments  in 
using  artificial  fogs  to  protect  crops  from  frost. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  future  is  hopeless  for  the 
man  who  has  not  recognized  the  necessity  of  taking 
his  imagination  out  for  a  healthy  round  of  exercise 
every  day  of  every  week  throughout  the  year. 
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"It  is  the  disease 
of  not  listening 
that  I  am  troub- 
led withal" 


SHAKESPEARE'S  portly  knight,  Sir  John  Falstaff,  thus  diagnosed  his 
own  trouble  when  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  told  him  he  was  deaf. 

Not  listening  is  a  disease  that  troubles  many  industries  and  many  business 
men. 

A  man  who  built  a  factory  for  wood  distillation  found  before  it  was  finished 
that  Germany  had  a  cheaper  way  of  making  his  product,  and  his  factory 
was  useless. 

He  had  neglected  to  seek  a  chemist's  advice;  he  didn't  listen. 

Nation's  Business  is  edited  for  a  quarter  of  a  million  men  who  are  ready  to 
listen,  who  are  eager  to  learn. 


NEW  YORK 
1400    Woolworth    Bldg. 


CHICAGO 
1020  Metropolitan  Bldg. 


CLEVELAND 
900   Keith    Building 


NATION'S 


DETROIT 
3-141   General  Motors  Bldg. 


ATLANTA 
704   Walton  Building 


SAN   FRANCISCO 
710   Hearst   Building 


Merle  Thorpe,  Editor 

Published  Monthly  at  Washington  by  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Comme 
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A  PLAN  for  conducting  the 
Ix.  business  of  housekeeping 
■with  the  guesswork  taken  out 
— a  guide  to  better  living — a 
way  of  escape  from  the  drudg- 
ery of  inefficient  methods — the 
guardian  of  family  health  and 
happiness — a  companion  for 
moments  of  leisure  — Good 
Housekeeping  is  all  of  these. 
Not  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  a 
magazine,  but' as  an  authority 
of  recognized  standing. 

Consequently,  every  month  over 
a  million  and  a  quarter  women 
buy  Good  Housekeeping — and 
use  it.  And  the  Good  Will 
arising  from  their  satisfactory 
experience  accounts,  in  turn,  for 
the  pro  ft  able  experiences  of  ad- 
vertisers in  Good  Housekeeping. 
Good  Will  and  Good  Business 
naturally  go  together. 


Good  Evidence 

of 
GOOD  WILL 


IN  THE  woman's  field  there  are  six  magazines  of  large 
circulation.   If  you  are  fortunate  in   having  a  bountiful 
appropriation,  perhaps  you  can  afford  to  buy  several. 

But — if  you  insist  that  every  advertising  dollar  do  full  duty — = 
you  had  best  buy  Good  Housekeeping. 

This  is  not  our  conviction  alone.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
keenest  judges  of  values — the  advertisers  themselves  and 
their  agents. 

Good  Housekeeping  carries  more  accounts — more  pages  of 
advertising — than  any  of  the  other  monthly  woman's 
magazines. 

And  more  of  these  accounts  are  advertised  exclusively  in  Good 
Housekeeping. 

The  Good  Will  of  the  majority  of  advertisers  is  the  clearest 
evidence  of  Good  Housekeeping's  advertising  effectiveness 


RECORD  OF  EXCLUSIVE  ADVERTISING  IN  THE  SIX 
LEADING  WOMAN'S  MAGAZINES  DURING   1926 

(In  this  tabulation  Good  Housekeeping  is  No.  1) 

No.  1  No.  2  No.  3  No.  4  No.  5  No.  6 

CLASSIFICATION  Accts.      Pages  Accts.     Pages  Accts.     Pages  Accts.        Pages         Accts.    Pages        Accts.        Pages 

Foods 27      44V22  4     17  3/4  —        —  2         1  i  .,  11 

House    Furnishings    &    Furniture      64     112 1   is        10     18i9/20       —        —  1  Vll         3         -  l  '-,  1        I/19 

Household  Equipment  &  Supplies       80     106  9/20  68  56617  _  —  2        H/io  6       3  2/5 

Building  Material 34       67  1/5  2      2  V2  2      61  n  1  1/4        —  3     16 1 '19 

Wearing  Apparel 33      415/l4         25     66  io/17         4      5  2  17  3         2 1  h        10         1  1/s  7        1 12/17 

Toilet  Articles  &  Druggists' Supplies        7         8  4/7  4     10  1  /97  7       73/40  6         23/4        22       12  7       4  16  17 

General 47       53 1/7  36     84  12  17        12     17  3/,  10         27  9        28      3  17  20  33       333/3,; 

GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING 


CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK 


BOSTON 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Another  2~ear 


f  s-hOY  the  year  1926  Town 

V /        rj    &   Country    published 

1,008,903  agate  lines  of  advertising. 
True,  these  1926  figures  represent 
the  largest  advertising  volume  in 
the  publication's  history,  but  it  is 
not  the  record  of  a  single  year  or  of 

1910  to  1916  (seven  years)  yearly  average 
1917  to  1921  (five  years)  yearly  average  ' 
1922,  to  1926  (five  years)  yearly  average  ' 


selected    years  that   make    history 
or  record  business  goodwill. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the 
advertising  records  of  Town  & 
Country  for  17  consecutive  years, 
and  appended  on  this  page  is  the 
record  by  years,  as  taken  from  the 
statistical  records  of  Printers'  ln\. 


565,587  lines 
708,714  lines 
823,106  lines 


Seventeen 
Years' 
Advertising 
Record 


Town  &  Country 


Established  i8.|6 


1Q26 
1Q25 
1Q24 
1Q23 
1922 
1921 
1920 
1919 
191 8 
1917 
1919 
1915 
1914 
1913 
19U 
1911 
.1910 


747.34  3  MW 
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mum 


"They  Buy  Everything/ 


92%  of  the  Druggist  Newsdealers  who  were  asked 
the  question  replied: 

"All-Fiction"  readers  are  just  as 
good  or  better  customers  for 
products  sold  in  drug  stores. 


-Fiction  Ftel<l 


Magazines  of  Clean  Fiction 


NEW  YORK 


BOSTON 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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The  Hearf 

TN  the  area  of  industrial  activity  recognized  as  the  Heart  of  Industry 
*•  are  16  states  where  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  country's  enormous 
metalworking  industry  is  concentrated.  These  states  are  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Minnesota,  Alabama,  Georgia, 
Tennessee,  West  Virginia,  Maryland,  western  New  York  and  western 
Pennsylvania. 


'./,,*r.<* 
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This  teeming  industrial  area  is  the  center  of  steel  production,  steel 
consumption,  the  automobile  industry,  general  manufacturing,  the 
machine  tool  industry,  lake  shipping  and  ship-building,  and  the  trans- 
portation of  coal,  iron  ore  and  grain. 

Cleveland — the  headquarters  of  Iron  Trade  Review — is  the  key  city 
of  the  Heart  of  Industry. 

Industrial    Executives'    Business    Paper 


Iron  Trade  Review  is  the  business  paper 
of  the  metalworking  industry.  It  is  the 
executive's  once-a-week,  complete,  authori- 
tative and  compact  source  of  essential  market 
and  business  information  upon  which  he 
depends  for  guidance  in  the  successful  and 
profitable  conduct  of  his  business. 


That  he  is  more  and  more  depending  on 
Iron  Trade  Review  for  this  service  is  proved 
by  the  consistent  gains  in  both  circulation 
and  advertising. 

Iron  Trade  Review  is  a  member  of  Asso- 
ciated Business  Papers  Inc.,  and  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations. 


The  Authority  of  Industry — 
National  and  International 

THE  map  shows  the  geographical  location  of  the  Heart  of  Industry  and  emphasizes 
not  only  the  completeness  of  Iron  Trade  Review  circulation  within  this  territory 
but  also  the  national  circulation  of  10,384.  In  addition  there  are  470  subscribers  in 
Canada  and  abroad,  plus  538  copies  going  to  regular  advertisers  most  of  whom  are 
large  buyers  of  materials  and  equipment. 

Each  week  12,000  copies  of  Iron  Trade  Review  are  distributed  throughout  the 
world.  These  copies  are  read  by  more  than  35,000  executives  —  the  decision  men 
in  the  metal  consuming  and  producing  industries  who  value  Iron  Trade  Review 
because  of  its  exceptional  editorial  service  and  merit.  More  than  70  per  cent  of  our 
subscribers  renew  their  subscriptions  year  by  year  which  is  the  acid  test  of  reader 
interest. 


A.  B.  C. 


A.  B.  P. 
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The  new  Bath  and  Tennis  Club  at  Palm  Beach 


The  SPUR 

Reaches  A  Quality  Audience 

Do  you  wish  to  reach  people  whose  incomes  permit  them  to  indulge 
their  tastes  in  the  more  costly  goods  and  luxuries  of  this  world? 

What  better  places  to  reach  them  than  their  homes,  their  clubs,  the 
steamships  and  limited  trains  on  which  they  travel,  or  their  fashionable 
hotels  which  they  frequent?  In  such  places  The  SPUR  is  found,  for  it 
is  the  magazine  which  best  reflects  the  varied  life  of  these  people,  their 
interest  in  society,  art,  amateur  sports,  travel,  fine  homes.  Participation 
in  such  things  is  only  for  those  of  wealth. 

The  SPUR  offers  an  entree  to  this  desirable  market.  It  is  the  ideal 
medium  for  reaching  a  quality-plus  audience. 


CHICAGO 


425  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

PARIS  LONDON 


BOSTON 
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Jade  vanities  at  $400  .  .  .  needlepoint  handbag 
at  $49S  •  •  •  agate  ash  trays  at  $6;  .  .  .  tortoise 
shell  toilet  sets  at  S900  .  .  .  gloves,  umbrellas,  neg- 
ligees aud  other  femininities  of  -parallel  quality. 

Is  it  possible  to  build  a  catalog  capable  of  portraying  such 
merchandise  attractively  enough  to  win  mail-order  customers? 
Saks-Fifth  Avenue  found  it  so.  Through  process  engravings, 
able  printing,  and  the  quality  of  Cantine's  Coated  Papers, 
they  achieved  utter  gorgeousness  in  print. 

Cantine's  Papers  are  the  product  of  a  mill  devoted  exclusive- 
ly to  coated  papers,  since  1888.  The  quality  that  comes  from 
able  specialization  has  made  The  Martin  Cantine  Company 
the  largest  producers  of  coated  paper  in  America  today.  For 
free  sample  book  and  nearest  distributor,  address  Dept.  334. 


Every  three  months  a  handsome  steel-engraved  certificate  is  awarded  to  the  pro- 
ducers of  the  most  meritorious  job  of  printing  on  a  Cantine  paper.  The  contest 
closing  December  ;i,  IQ26  was  won  by  Wtlliim  C.  Popper  &  Co.  of  New  York 
for  their  work  on  The  Saks-Fifth  Avenue  Gift  Catalog.  To  enter  the  current  con- 
test, send  specimens  of  your  work  to  The  Martin  Cantine  Company. 


Martin  Cantine  Company,  Saugerties,  N.  Y.        New  York  Office,  501  Fifth  Avenue 

Cantine*    g^ES 


Can fold 


ASHOKAN 


Esopus 


Velvetone 


LithoCIS 
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1 


EXPEDIENCY 


Publishers  and  advertisers,  who 
place  depend  able  service  on  the  same 
level  of  desirability  with  perfect 
work,  are  availing  themselves  of  the 
expediency  of  Gotham's  service. 
They  appreciate  the  complete  relief 
from  all  anxiety,  both  concerning 
the  quality  of  the  work,  and  the 
punctuality  with  which  it  is  com- 
pleted and  dispatched  to  them. 

We  will  receive  your  assignment 
at  any  hour  of  the  twenty-four,  and 
deliver  it  to  you  within  twenty-four 
hours  thereafter. 


GOTHAM  PHOTO-ENGRAVING  CO.,  INC. 

229  West  28th  St.  New  York  City 

Telephone:  Longacre  3595 
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■ 
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H§i-         Jc-ISsfs  boston  i 


Out  o/  Boston's  totaJ 
trading  territory  this 
12-mile  area  contains: 

74%  of  all  department  store 

package  deli 
61%  of  all  grocery  st< 
60%  of  all  hardware 
57%  of  all  drug  store 
iT"i  of  all  dry  goods 
55%  of  all  furniture! 
46%  of  all  auto  deal 

garages 


arve  out 


YOUR  SHARE 

of  the  Boston  Market 


Are  you  getting  your  share  of  the 
business  in  this  rich  territory? 

Every  sales  manager  owes  it  to 
himself  and  to  his  firm  to  examine 
the  facts  about  the  Boston  market. 
Such  facts  may  point  the  way  to  out- 
standing success. 

Boston's  real  trading  area  lies  en- 
tirely within  a  circle  having  only  a 
12 -mile  radius  from  the  center  of 
the  city. 

In  this  area  live  1,567,000  people 
with  a  per  capita  wealth  of  $2000, 
the  greatest  concentration  of  people 
in  New  England.  Here  also  is  found 
the  greatest  concentration  of  retail 
stores. 

In  this  area  the  Boston  department 
stores  make  74  per  cent  of  all  their  pack- 
age  deliveries.     The  Clearing  House 


Parcel  Delivery,  operating  for  all  stores, 
confines  its  deliveries  entirely  to  this 
area.  There  is  not  enough  business  out- 
side this  12 -mile  territory  to  warrant  an 
extension  of  this  parcel  service.  In  this 
12-mile  area  one  of  the  outstanding  de- 
partment stores  obtains  64  per  cent  of 
all  its  charge  accounts. 

Here,   then,  is  Boston's  key  market, 
within  12  miles  of  City  Hall. 

The  Qlobe  concentrates 
in  this  area 

IN  this  key  market  the  Globe  is  nat 
urally  your  first  choice.  In  this  12 
mile  area  the  Globe  has  the  largest  circu 
lation  of  any  Boston  Sunday  newspaper 
And  here  the  daily  Globe's  circulation 
exceeds  that  of  Sunday.  This  gives  the  ad 
vertiser  uniform  seven  day  concentration 
The  Boston  department  stores  recog 
nize  the  Globe's  dominating  position  in 
this  market.    They  place  as  much  adver- 


tising in  the  Sunday  Globe  as  in  the 
other  three  Boston  Sunday  newspapers 
combined.  And  in  the  daily  Globe  the 
department  stores  use  more  space  than 
in  any  other  daily  paper. 

The  Globe  has  gained  this  leadership 
because  it  appeals  to  all  classes  of  Boston 
people,  without  regard  to  race,  creed  or 
political  affiliation. 

Freedom  from  bias  or  favoritism  in 
general  news,  editorials  or  sports — this  is 
the  secret  of  the  Globe's  popularity  with 
men.  And  its  widely  known  Household 
Department  makes  the  Globe  the  daily 
counsellor  and  guid^  of  New  England 
women. 

To  put  your  advertising  message  be- 
fore the  people  who  make  up  Boston's 
key  market  you  must 
use    the    Globe    first. 


Trie  Boston  Globe 

Cflie  Qlobe  sells  Boston^ 


Our  booklet,  "The  Individual 
Home — the  best  market  for 
any  advertiser  " — will  give  you 
a  new  viewpoint  on  the  Boston 
Market.  Write  for  it  on  your 
i  letterhead. 
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12  Points  of  Distinction  in 
The   Atlantic   Monthly 


NEWS  VALUE  OF  THE 
FRONT  COVER  INDEX— 

It  applies  the  high   powered  attention   value 

of    the    newspaper    head    line    to    a    monthly 

magazine. 

It  spots  your  favorite  subject  without  groping 

or  lost  motion. 

It  enables  busy  men  and  women  to  survey 

the  contents  of  each  issue  in  one  minute. 

AN  ORIGINAL  ATLANTIC 
FEATURE  SINCE  1857 


THE   ATLANTIC    MONTHLY 


8  Arlington  Street 


A  Quality  Group  Magazine 


Boston,  Mass. 


Circulation,     110,000     ABC     Rebate-Backed,     Guaranteed 
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ORLANDO  CLINTON  HARN 
is  the  recipient  this  year  of  the 
Harvard  gold  medal  award  for 
distinguished  personal  service  to 
advertising.  He  is  the  second  in- 
dividual to  receive  this  recognition, 
the  1925  award  having  gone  to 
Earnest  Elmo  Calkins. 

It  was  Mr.  Harn's  brilliant  work 
in  the  formation  of  the  Audit  Bu- 
reau of  Circulations  and  in  its 
subsequent  functioning  that  was 
principally  responsible  for  his  re- 
ceipt of  the  gold  medal.  Shortly 
after  the  recent  death  of  Stanley 
Clague,  managing  director  of  the 
A.  B.  C,  it  was  announced  that 
Mr.  Harn  had  been  honored  again 
by  being  appointed  successor  to 
that  post.  He  is  succeeded  in  the 
presidency  of  the  Bureau  by  P.  L. 
Thomson,  publicity  director  of 
the  Western  Electric  Company. 
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In  the  current  number  of  the 
LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 

In  the  current  number  of  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  there 
may  be  noted  a  variety  of  advertisements  prepared  by 
The  H.  K.  McCann  Company,  for  its  clients. 
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Our  Dealer-Pays-a-Share 
Policy  Works 

By  Marshall  B.  Cutler 

Advertising  Manager,  The  J.  P.  Smith  Shoe  Co.,  Chicago 


"What  do  you  mean,  I've  got  to 
ask  my  customers  to  pay  three  cents 
each  for  this  Style  Book?  Why,  say, 
it's  enough  work  to  get  them  to  use 
our  advertising  at  all,  without  ask- 
ing them  to  pay  for  it.  And  an- 
other thing,  do  you  know  that  the 
Queerkicks  Shoe  Company  —  our 
chief  competitor — gives 
all  this  stuff  to  its 
dealers — aw'  more,  too — 
absolutely  free?" 


THE  foregoing  is 
the  gentler  part  of 
a  pleasant  little 
monologue  by  a  factory 
salesman.  Four  years 
ago  dissertations  of  that 
nature  were  as  common 
to  my  office  as  the  hum- 
ble worm  is  to  the  side- 
walk after  a  spring  rain. 
But  during  the  interval 
between  1922  and  now, 
the  fiery  indignation  of 
the  sales  force  over  our 
adamant  "the-dealer- 
pays-a-share"  policy  for 
dealer  advertising  pro- 
duced by  the  factory  ad- 
vertising department  has 
subsided  considerably. 
Our  determination  to 
adhere  to  a  plan  that  we 


believed  to  be  just  and  fair  for  all 
concerned  did  not  waver,  even 
though  the  going  was  slow  at  first. 
Today,  the  soundness  of  such  a 
policy  has  been  proved  to  the  extent 
that  now  even  the  most  antagonistic 
salesman  only  mutters  occasionally 
where  before  he  howled  continually. 


HOW  far  can  a  manufacturer  go  in  charging  the  retailer 
for  advertising?  Should  he  charge  for  some  types — 
and  supply  others  free?  Should  he  price  catalogues  at 
cost?  How  do  the  dealers  respond?  All  of  these  points 
are  clearly  brought  out  in  this  practical  article — the  de- 
tailed experiences  of  a  manufacturer  who  put  the  idea 
into    practice    and    found    that    it    worked    satisfactorily 


It  took  a  long  pull  and  a  strong 
pull — longer  and  stronger  than  the 
average,  because  it  was  not  a  pull 
all  together.  In  the  first  place,  few 
manufacturers  are  lucky  enough  to 
boast  a  sales  force  that  is  not  heart, 
soul  and  tongue  against  charging 
the  dealer  for  anything  that  is  of- 
fered in  the  way  of  ad- 
vertising helps.  It  is 
only  natural  that  those 
who  are  selling  the  prod- 
uct should  resent  what 
seems  at  first  to  be  an 
added  burden  rather 
than  a  boost.  As  one  of 
our  best  salesmen  com- 
plained, a  few  years 
back:  "I'm  trying  to 
sell  J.  P.  Smith  Shoes- 
all  I  can  of  them.  I  need 
to  put  all  my  time  and 
all  my  mental  effort  into 
the  business  of  selling 
my  customers'  mer- 
chandise. Now  you  come 
along  with  a  bunch  of 
advertising  which  should 
be  designed — both  in 
form  and  plan  of  distri- 
bution— to  make  my  job 
easier.  When  you  ask 
me  to  sell  it  to  The 
Blank  Shoe  Store — 
rather  than  give  it — 
you're  putting  an  extra 
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selling  burden  on  my  shoulders ; 
you're  taking  a  valuable  half  hour 
extra  of  my  time  and  making  me 
exert  extra  brain  effort  on  the  propo- 
sition. It  isn't  fair  to  me — and  I 
don't  believe  I'll  do  much  selling  of 
our  advertising."  And  he  stamped 
out  and  slammed  the  door. 

The  hardest  part  of  putting  over 
a  plan  of  merchandising  advertising 
helps  to  the  dealer  is  this  resistance 
of  the  factory  sales  force.  The 
salesman's  arguments  against  such 
a  plan  seem  very  logical;  and  they 
are  difficult  to  refute. 

At  first  I  tried  to  convince  our 
men  with  earnest  words  that  dealer 
advertising  rightly  planned  will  sell 
shoes  for  the  dealer.  That  no  dealer 
advertising  can  be  worth  a  whoop  to 
anyone  unless  it  brings  the  dealer 
more  sales  and  greater  profit.  And 
that  advertising  which  does  increase 
the  dealer's  business  is  worth  paying 
for  and  will  be  willingly  paid  for, 
once  it  gets  a  chance  to  show  its 
mettle.  Until  my  voice  failed,  I 
pointed  out  that  a  dealer  who  buys 
our  lines  and  features  them  does  so 
because    he    has    confidence    in    our 


name  and  is  reasonably  sure  in  his 
own  mind  that  our  trademark  on  his 
merchandise  and  in  his  advertising 
will  result  in  an  added  bit  of  the 
world's  gold  for  him.  With  tears  in 
my  eyes  I  tried  to  show  our  men  the 
infinitely  better  advertising  the 
dealer  could  obtain  with  the  insig- 
nificant investment  we  required. 

FOR  much  less  than  the  cheap- 
est, least  impressive  folder 
costs  him  if  it  is  purchased  from 
a  local  printer,  the  dealer  using  our 
helps  commands  the  highest  type  of 
art-work,  expertly  written  copy, 
four-color  printing  and  careful  mail- 
ing service.  All  my  arguments, 
however,  accomplished  little ;  so  I 
decided  that  the  best  thing  I  could 
do  would  be  to  go  straight  to  the 
dealer  and   get   his   verdict. 

I  commenced  an  intensive  direct 
campaign  to  a  list  of  2500  dealers 
who  were  handling  J.  P.  Smith 
Shoes  exclusively  in  their  grade. 
Whenever  we  had  a  new  dealer  help 
ready  for  distribution — one  on 
which  we  believed  a  share  of  the 
cost  should  come  from  the  dealer — I 


prepared  a  letter,  a  folder  or  a 
broadside  to  my  list,  and  did  my 
best  to  "sell"  each  dealer  on  the 
justice  of  our  share-the-cost  policy. 
Strange  to  say  I  found  the  aver- 
age merchant  far  more  amenable  to 
reason  than  our  own  sales  force. 
Frankly,  I  expected  a  tougher  task 
than  I  actually  experienced — and  it 
may  be  a  message  of  cheer  to  other 
factory  advertising  managers  to 
learn  that  from  the  very  first  our 
dealers  responded  with  surprising 
alacrity  to  this  advertising  of  our 
advertising.  The  positive  assurance 
that  the  trade  did  appreciate  better 
dealer  helps  and  were  willing  to 
make  an  investment  in  them  made 
subsequent  "can't-be-done"  declara- 
tions from  our  salesmen  easy  to 
shoot  full  of  holes.  Now  if  Mr.  B. 
N.  Custer  or  Mr.  E.  B.  Roche  after 
a  lean  trip  over  their  territory  fool- 
ishly decide  to  blame  it  all  on  the 
policy  of  the  advertising  department 
with,  "Say,  you're  all  wet  on  this  ad- 
vertising policy.  I'm  losing  out  with 
some  of  my  biggest  accounts  be- 
cause we  want  'em  to  pay  for  every 
[continued  on  page  44] 


A  True  Word  Spoken  in  Satire 

By  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins 

w 


■RS.  HELEN  WOODWARD,  author  of  that 
revealing  book  of  a  business  woman's  life, 

."Through  Many  Windows,"  advances  a 
novel  theory  in  her  paper,  "Advertising  High 
Hats  Itself",  in  the  February  Bookman.  She  ap- 
pears to  believe  that  the  public  does  not  want  the 
truth  in  its  advertising,  that  it  prefers  to  be 
kidded  into  buying  things  it  ought  not,  perhaps, 
indulge  itself  in,  and  presents,  as  a  reductio  ad 
absurdum,  an  entirely  truthful  advertisement  to 
prove  how  impossible  it  is  for  the  advertiser  to 
live  up  to  such  a  severe  standard  of  veracity. 

I  make  tooth  brushes. 

I  make  the  best  tooth  brushes  that  can  be 
made. 

There  are  twenty  other  manufacturers  who 
make  just  as  good  tooth  brushes  as  I  do. 

But  I  don't  make  any  profit  on  theirs. 

So  never  mind  theirs.     Buy  mine. 

It's  a  good  one  and  no  dearer  than  others. 

Buy  mine  and  I  will  make  a  profit. 

If  Mrs.  Woodward  means  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  persuade  a  manufacturer  to  adopt  such  a 
formula  for  his  own  advertising,  I  quite  agree 
with  her;  but  I  am  convinced  that  if  any  manu- 


facturer had  the  courage  to  do  it,  or  something 
like  it,  the  advertisement  would  stand  out  amid 
the  clamor  of  double  superlatives,  sweeping  state- 
ments and  unlimited  claims  like  a  shady  oasis  in 
a  desert.  It  has  been  done ;  only  in  minor  in- 
stances, it  is  true,  but  always  with  favorable 
results.  Imagine  an  advertisement  beginning  as 
does  Mrs.  Woodward's  satirical  instance,  and  con- 
tinuing with  the  advertiser's  reasons  for  believing 
in  his  own  product — as  he  must  believe  in  it,  or 
he  would  not  be  making  and  selling  it — and  you 
have  a  statement  that  begets  confidence  by  its 
frankness,  its  humor,  and  its  sense  of  proportion. 
No  doubt  the  public  discounts  all  statements  in 
advertisements.  It  has  certainly  been  taught  to 
do  so.  But  this  discounting  habit  can  be  carried 
too  far.  It  would  be  a  wonderful  thing  if  the  ad- 
vertising set  people's  minds  to  working  the  other 
way,  adding  instead  of  subtracting.  The  concep- 
tion of  Heaven  has  suffered  from  the  extravagant 
advertising  done  in  its  behalf  in  the  Book  of  Reve- 
lations. The  strongest  adjectives  are  stronger 
when  omitted.  "Good"  is  more  convincing  than 
"very  good."  All  advertising  experience  confirms 
the  golf  teacher's  axiom,  "Don't  press,  or  you  will 
top  your  ball." 
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The  Business  White  Plague  of 
Lack  of  Capital 


By  Mark  L.  Sloane 


SOME  day  when 
you  are  idling 
over  the  last  of 
the  Sunday  paper 
turn  to  the  "business 
opportunities"  col- 
umns— and  "read  and 
weep." 

There  you  will  find 
numerous  advertise- 
ments of  small  con- 
cerns seeking  that 
ignis  fatiais,  the  "man 
with  money".  It  is 
remarkable  how  hu- 
man nature  holds  its 
illusions ;  how  these 
myriads  of  small 
firms  are  sure  that 
just  around  the  cor- 
ner must  be  a  man 
with  a  lot  of  money 
who  will  trustingly 
hand  it  over  to  them 
without  asking  even 
for  control  of  the 
business.  True,  many 
magnanimously  offer 
the  moneyed  man   "a 

job"  with  his  investment — thereby  with  startling  clearness.  One-quarte 
stretching  a  bait  for  the  salaried  of  all  corporations  make  less  than  banker  of  today  does  not  want  to 
man  weary  of  being  "somebody  $2,000  a  year  in  profit;  and  if  you  finance  any  but  corporations  with 
else's  lackey."  But  the  poor  thing,  calculate  only  on  the  corporations  seasoned  earning  records,  and  only 
if  he  should  accept  the  invitation,  which  have  made  any  profit  at  all,  large  ones  at  that.  Even  our  busi- 
really    begin    to    know    the   proportion    is    almost    one-half!    ness    papers  seem   to   give   most   of 


©  Brown  Bros. 

FROM  an  office  window  one  can  usually  see  some  of  the 
myriad  windows  belonging  to  the  local  quota  of  the  417,421 
firms  listed  in  the  corporation  tax  returns  of  the  United  States. 
Since  this  is  a  notably  prosperous  country  it  is  disturbing  when 
one  learns  that  of  that  list  forty  per  cent  show  deficits.  Obvi- 
ously something  is  seriously  wrong  and  dangerously  prevalent 


are  trying  to  "make 
a  go"  of  things  with- 
out succeeding  very 
well. 

I  think  it  is  self- 
evident  that  it  is  time 
that  advertising  men, 
bankers,  business 
counsellors  and  others 
give  some  thought  to 
"the  little  fellow."  I 
believe  that  it  is 
something  of  a  dis- 
grace to  the  business 
genius  of  the  United 
States  to  see  a  condi- 
tion of  this  kind  with- 
out taking  more  ac- 
tive steps  to  remedy 
it.  The  advertising 
agent  and  the  organ- 
ized publisher  hopes 
to  do  something  for 
the  smaller  business 
man,  but  in  the  pres- 
sure of  affairs  he 
finds  it  rather  diffi- 
cult. The  big  corpora- 
tion advertiser  more 
or  less  monopolizes   his  time.      The 


would    then 
trouble ! 

It  is  always  escaping  our  notice, 
in  these  days  of  "big  business",  that 
there  is  a  tremendous  horde  of  busi- 


Out  of  the  236,389  corporations  that    their  space  to  discussing  the  prob- 


lems of  the  large  manufacturer. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  lack  of 
capital  is  the  great  white  plague  of 
business.  With  a  "mortality"  rate 
in  business,  so  far  as  profit  is  con- 
cerned, of  43  to  the  100,  anyone  can 
see  that  business  is  a  Herculean 
struggle  to  become  large  enough  to 


show  a  profit  at  the  end  of  the  year 
170,175  of  them,  or  seventy-two  per 
cent,  make  a  profit  of  less  than  $10,- 
ness  corporations  (to  say  nothing  of  000  a  year.  Sixty-nine  per  cent  of 
unincorporated  firms  and  partner-  all  the  business  profit  in  America  is 
ships)  which  are  showing  a  deficit  made  by  8846  firms,  or  only  2.1  per 
and  getting  nowhere,  or  are  making  cent  of  the  total  number  of  corpora- 
only  a  quite  small  profit.  tions.     In  fact,  162  corporations,  or 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  authentic  fig-    only  .04  per  cent  of  the  total,  make  be  able  to  escape  the  perils  brought 

ures    (from  the  corporation  tax  re-    29.1  per  cent  of  the  profits ;  and  each  by  lack  of  capital.     If  you  once  be- 

turns)   on  this  subject.     In  1924,  a    of  these  162  corporations  makes  over  come  large  enough,  it  is  pathetic  to 

fairly  good  year,  there  was  a  total    $5,000,000  a  year  in  profit.  see  how  the  bankers  camp  on  your 

doorstep    trying    to    induce    you    to 
F  you  add  to  the  corporations  that  borrow    money,    re-finance,    re-capi- 
make  no  profit  at  all  the  corpora-  talize  on  a  grand  scale,  and  re-com- 
tions  that  make  less  than  $5,000  a  bine.    There  is  a  tremendous  volume 
year,  you   will  have  the  astounding  of  idle  money  in   the   banks,   which 
total  of  335,217  out  of  the  417,421  accounts  for  the  huge  amount  of  re- 
corporations  in  the  United  States.  financing    and    building   which    was 
So  much  for  the  facts  as  to  the  done — or  overdone — in  the  last  five 
large  number  of  corporations  which  or  six  years.     But  the  bronze  doors 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  66] 


of    181,032    corporations   showing 
deficit ;  or  forty-three  per  cent  of  all 
American  corporations.    A  decade  or 
two  ago  it  was  eighty  per  cent! 

Even  this  does  not  really  tell  the 
tale.  There  are  a  gre#t  many  cor- 
porations that  edge  along  on  a  mis- 
erably small  profit.  It  takes  only  a 
few  more  figures  to  bring  this  out 
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How  the  Dealer's  Cash  Is  Depleted 
by  Installment  Selling 

A  Situation  to  Guard  Against  in  Financing 

By  H.  A.  Haring 


A  LEADING  department  store 
in  our  fifth  city  was  running 
f  u  1 1  -  p  a  g  e  advertisements, 
within  two  months,  for  a  $149  item 
to  be  delivered  with  a  down-payment 
of  $10.  For  about  a  week  competing 
dealers  advertised  similar  goods. 
Then,  of  a  Sunday,  the  department 
store  broke  forth  offering  the  same 
item  for  an  initial  payment  of  a 
single  dollar. 

Curiosity  led  me  to  seek  out  the 
department  store  management, 
whose  incisive  comments  on  install- 
ment selling  contained  this  interest- 
ing point : 

"Only   the   rich   store  can  do  it — 
and  keep  doing  it.     Unless  a  dealer 
has  strong  cash  reserves  he's  busted 
by   selling   on  time,   and   the   faster 
his  volume  grows  the  quicker  he'll 
go  broke.     But  a   store  like  ours 
sells  so  small  a  proportion  of  all 
sales  on  time  that  we  profit  by  the 
installment  volume.    We  sell  more 
goods  in  less  time." 

Some  two  years  ago  this 
aspect  of  installment  selling 
first  came  to  my  attention.  A 
hardware  jobber  in  St.  Louis 
was  speaking  of  a  retailer  in 
East  St.  Louis: 

"That  young  fellow,  with 
his  side-street  location,  is  do- 
ing close  to  a  hundred  thou- 
sand a  year.  We  sold  him  his 
original  bill  of  goods  to  stock 
the  store.  We  still  sell  him, 
but  he  worries  me  to  death. 
He's  sold  so  many  house  fur- 
naces on  'time'  and  such  a 
world  of  gas  ranges,  too,  that 
he  can't  pay  his  bills.  //  he 
holds  out  three  years  more, 
he'll  be  on  top  of  the  world — 
but  it's  that  terrible  'if  that 
bothers  me.  As  it  is,  he's 
getting  poorer  and  poorer. 
He  has  a  world  of  profits  on 
his  hooks,  but  every  dollar  of 
it  is  tied  up  in  the  twelfth  in- 
stallment of  somebody's 
kitchen  range." 

Another  instance  of  volume 


growing   too    rapidly    under    install-  without  our  getting  ours — and  that 

ment    selling;    too    rapidly,    that    is,  means    we   have    hard    dollars    with 

for  the  dealer's  good  health.  which  to  cover  the  overhead,  and  the 

This  condition  is  diametrically  the  profits    too.      Our    profit   margin    is 


opposite  of  the  "cash-and-carry" 
method  of  doing  business.  A  man- 
ager of  the  "Pay'n  Takit"  chain  of 
groceries  was,  one  day,  contrasting 
the  cash-and-carry  principle  with 
time-payment.  Unwittingly  he  hit 
on  the  same  analysis  as  the  St.  Louis 
hardware  jobber,  when  he  gave  it 
as  his  belief  that: 

"Of  course  we  sell  for  less.     For 
every  sale — it's  cash  in  the  till.    Our 


awfully  narrow  with  such  a  business 
as  this;  but,  remember,  it's  cash. 

"We  can  add  the  cash  profit  to  our 
working  capital.  We  can  use  it  to 
buy  more  goods  the  same  day.  One 
penny's  profit  buys  more  goods,  to 
sell  tomorrow,  than  a  nickle  or  a 
dime's  profit  that  is  twelve  months 
in  coming." 

A  bank  cashier,  who  was  trying  to 
save   a  local   retailer   from   the   dis- 


goods   can't  get  past   that   turnstile    aster  of  expanding  too  rapidly,  used 

the  following  example  to  force  home 
his  point. 

"You  have  about  $3,000  capital 
available  to  buy  goods.  You  get 
forty  per  cent  discount  on  your 
radios.  For  a  $100  radio,  you 
pay  $60;  it  costs  you  $30  for 
each  sale  to  cover  rent  and 
regular  overhead,  with  the 
salesman's  commission  and 
expense  of  installing  the  set. 
That  leaves  you  about  $10  net 
as  profit." 

Then,  on  his  pad,  the 
banker  scribbled  some  figures. 
The  retailer  was  induced  to 
carry  them  to  his  store  for 
pondering.     Here  they  are: 


.000 


//  y 

-$60r 


ibll-.l 


|IIO-|I.T|- 


Callmvio 

the 


ou  sell  for  cash 
=  50.     Number  of  radius 
capital  will  buy. 
x  $10  =  5500.        Net     profit     from 

sales, 
end  of  month,  you  will  stand: 
.nun      present   capital. 
500      line    month's   profit. 

onth— 


TO  the  carefuUj 
real  estate  man  looks  extremely  prosperous 
— as,  indeed,  he  intends  to  look  and,  in  fact,  is. 
But  his  wealth  is  peculiar.  Instead  of  being 
made  up  of  banknotes  it  actually  consists  of 
promises,  and  his  cash  box  does  not  always  con- 
tain cash.  The  peculiarity  of  his  financial 
methods  illustrates  aptly  the  advantages  and 
drawbacks  of  installment  selling,  which  should 
be  considered  in  detail  before  that  system  is 
hopefully    adopted    by    the    optimistic    dealer 


//  you   sell   on   time 

'  'nsl     a    piece    at     wllolexa'o 

Overhead,  rent,  commission, 
installing,  etc.  Von  must 
pay  all   this   out    in    cash, 

Total  cost — in  cash. 

But: 
Initial     payment      by     pur- 

i-liiisrt 

From  finance  company  by 
selling    notes. 


$80^  Total  cash  received  by 
90     Total   cash  cost. 
SO     Total  cash  receipts. 


you. 


0     You  are  out  this  much  cash 
— every   sale. 

[continued  on  page  78] 
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Harvard  Advertising  Awards 


THE  recipients  of  the 
Harvard  Advertis- 
ing Awards  for 
1926,  under  the  founda- 
tion of  Edward  W.  Bok, 
were  announced  by  Dean 
Wallace  B.  Donham  of 
the  Harvard  Business 
School  at  a  dinner  held  at 
the  Faculty  Club,  Cam- 
bridge, on  the  evening  of 
February  15. 

To  Orlando  Clinton 
Harn,  until  recently  ad- 
vertising manager  of  the 
National  Lead  Company 
and  president  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circula- 
tions, goes  the  gold  medal 
for  distinguished  per- 
sonal service  to  adver- 
tising. It  was  his  ag- 
gressive and  untiring 
efforts  in  the  latter  ca- 
pacity which  earned  for 
Mr.  Harn  this  award,  re- 
ceived last  year  by  Earn- 
est Elmo  Calkins,  presi- 
dent of  Calkins  &  Holden, 
New  York  advertising 
agency. 

Mr.  Harn's  experience 
in  the  advertising  field  is 
long  and  varied,  and  in- 
cludes public  spirited  ac- 
tivities in  many  lines. 
For  several  years  after 
his  graduation  from  Cor- 
nell University  he  was 
active  in  newspaper  and 
trade  paper  editorial 
work,  but  soon  went  into 
advertising  with  H.  J.  ===^= 
Heinz  &  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh. Subsequently  he  joined  the 
National  Lead  Company,  where  his 
work  was  so  outstanding  in  nature 
as  to  bring  him  rapidly  to  the  top. 
His  advertising  interest,  however, 
was  by  no  means  confined  to  his  own 
company.  He  has  been  at  one  time 
or  another  an  organizer  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Association  of  National 
Advertising  Managers,  president  of 
the  Technical  Publicity  Association, 
chairman  of  the  National  Advertis- 
ing Commission  of  the  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs,  and  a  director  of 
advertising  for  the  Government 
during  the  war.  At  the  time  of  his 
recent  appointment  to  succeed  the 
late  Stanley  Clague  as  general  man- 
ager of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circu- 
lations, he  was  serving  his  seventh 
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SPECIMEN  insertion  from  the  campaign  of  the 
Kreider-Rotzel  Realty  Company  of  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  deemed  the  most  excellent  local  campaign  in  cities 
and  towns  of  over  a  hundred  thousand.  Award  and  cer- 
tificate to  Campbell-Ewald  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan 


term  as  president  of  that  organiza- 
tion and  was  at  the  same  time  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Sales  Man- 
agers Club. 

Cash  awards  of  $2,000  each  with 
accompanying  certificates  for  distin- 
guished advertising  campaigns  were 
given  to  agencies  and  advertisers  as 
follows:  The  Blackmail  Company, 
New  York,  and  Procter  &  Gamble 
Company,  Cincinnati,  for  their  cam- 
paign for  Ivory  Soap,  as  contribut- 
ing more  to  the  high  standard  of 
advertising  than  others  in  the  prod- 
uct merchandise  class;  to  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn  in  association 
with  the  General  Electric  Company 
and  Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan  for 
the  national  campaign  of  an  institu- 
tional   character   deemed    most   con- 


spicuous for  its  planning 
and  execution;  to  the 
Campbell-Ewald  Com- 
pany, Detroit,  and  the 
Kreider-Rotzel  Realty 
Company  of  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  for  the  most  excel- 
lent local  campaign  in 
cities  or  towns  of  over 
one  hundred  thousand 
population;  to  Moser  & 
Cotins,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and 
the  Rome  Wire  Company 
for  the  best  industrial  ad- 
vertising campaign  seek- 
ing publicity  through 
industrial,  trade  or  pro- 
fessional journals.  Illus- 
trations from  these  cam- 
paigns will  be  found  on 
this  and  the  two  subse- 
quent pages.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  these  reproduc- 
tions are  merely  integral 
parts  of  whole  campaigns, 
selected  as  being  typical. 
Four  awards  of  $1,000 
each  were  given  for  ef- 
fective use  of  text,  effec- 
t  i  v  e  use  of  pictorial 
illustration,  effective  com- 
bination of  text  and  illus- 
t ration  and  effective 
use  of  typography.  They 
were  awarded  in  the 
order  named  to  the  fol- 
lowing :  A.  W.  Dilleiv 
New  York,  for  advertise- 
ment of  the  Manufac- 
turers National  Bank  of 
Troy,  N.  Y.;  Prudential 
-  Insurance  Company  of 
America  with  recognition 
to  E.  Stanley  Tumbull,  artist;  Fed- 
eral Advertising  Agency  for  adver- 
tisement of  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way; Calkins  &  Holden,  Inc.,  for  a 
series  of  advertisements  of  "Snow- 
drift," for  the  Southern  Cotton  Oil 
Company.  These  individual  prize 
winners  are  reproduced  on  the  two 
pages  following. 

The  cash  prize  of  $2,000  with  cer- 
tificate for  the  outstanding  piece  of 
research  work  of  the  year  goes  tc 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn  for  the 
work  entitled  "Report  and  Recom- 
mendation," prepared  for  Johnson  & 
Johnson,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jer- 
sey. This  survey,  which  included  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  production 
market,  was  thoroughgoing  and 
workmanlike,  and  obtained  results 
[continued  on  page  51] 
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SLAVES 


i 


J, a      Otautui  (iCntU  u/rc  »  * 
tliis    delightful    new   form    of   genuine   Ivory 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


Award  to  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  General 
Electric  Company,  and  Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan 
for  national  campaign  of  an  institutional  character 


Award  for  national  campaign  of  specific  product 
made  to  the  Blackmail  Company  of  New  York  and 
to  the  Procter  &  Gamble  Company,  Cincinnati,  0. 


VlStt... this  next-door  Normandy 


CHATEAU    FRONTENAC 

Bienvemce  it  Quebec 

Most  effective  use  of  both  illustration  and  type, 
to  the  Federal  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  of 
New   York,   and   to   Canadian    Pacific   Railway 


Ihe  misery  of  an  old  man 
is  of  interest  to  nobody  " 


To  the  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America, 
with  recognition  to  E.  Stanley  Turnbull,  the 
artist,   for   the    most   effective   use    of   illustration 
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^^*""*According  to  a 

^^          fairy  story,  seven 

J^      hungry  children 

^^B       all   ran   after  one 

pancake.    Pan- 

* 

£ 

,^^j|      cakes  made  with 

P^        Snowdrift  are 

3^      good  enough  to 

^5  ^ 

'^^F      run  after.  They 

0 

are  delicate  and 

■"^^      l'ght.  For  mak- 

^gjw       ins  all  kinds  of 

a 

good  things  to  eat, 

^ 

^^2      use  Snowdrift,  a 

^^     Wholesome 

^^         Cooking 

X>          Fat 

Given  for  the  first  time?  an  award  lor 
the  niost  effective  use  of  typography 
to  Calkins  and  Holden,  Inc.,  and 
the    Southern    Cotton    Oil    Company 


It  was  the  dream  of  this  man  and  his 
wife  to  travel  abroad.  They  made  their 
dream  come  true  by  saving  dimes. 

Every  time  they  had  a  10  cent  piece  it  went  into  a  little 
bank.  Each  time  the  little  home  bank  rilled  up  they  deposited 
the  dimes  in  a  Special  Interest  Account  at  this  Bank. 

One  fine  day  this  man  and  his  wife  set  sail  for  their  six 
weeks  tnp  to  the  Old  World.  Old  fashioned  thrift  took 
them  there  and  brought  thorn  safely  home. 

Though  they  are  people  of  modest  means  we  count  them 
rich-rich  in  the  wealth  of  wonderful  memone,  which  will 
be  theirs  as  long  as  they  live. 

The  moral  of  tins  true  story  is  quite  plain: 

rpHE   beeicr   P^P1"'1    J    mj"'    '-  M-'---   VOW   Konnmgnow    S(Jr< 


THE 

Manufacturers  National 

BANK  OF  TROY 


For  the  most  effective  use  of  text,  to  A.  W. 
Diller  of  New  York,  for  an  advertisement 
of  Manufacturers  National  Bank,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Out  on  the  copper  highways 


ROME  WIRE 


WIRE      BAR      TO      FINISHED 


; O  P  P  E  R     WIRE 
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most  luxuriant  surroundings,  Rome 
Super  Service  Cords  are  built  to  stand 

the  gaffot  dailv  use  in  ■ihop- and  mines. 

Each  of  the  other  Rome  flexible  cords 
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For  the  first  time  an  award  was  made  for  the  best  industrial  advertising  campaign  through  the  media  of 
industrial,  trade  or  professional  publications.  It  went  to  Moser  &  Cotins,  advertising  agency,  Utica, 
New  York,  and  the  Rome  Wire  Company,  Rome,  N.  Y.  The  two  illustrations  immediately  ahove  show 
the  face — on   the  left — and  the  back — on  the  right — of  a   specimen  advertisement   from  the   campaign 
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How  to  Raise  Funds  for  an 
Association  Campaign 

Six  Different  Methods  That  Are  Used 

HIS  publication  often  receives  bottling  and  filling  equipment  used.  Committee  informs  us  that  it  gets 
inquiries  concerning  the  means  The  levy  on  the  unit  of  members'  its  funds  for  the  support  of  the  or- 
associations     take     to     gather    output  is  becoming  the  most  popular    ganization  by  making  an  assessment 


funds  for  their  advertising  cam- 
paigns, and  for  the  other  •  promo- 
tional activities  in  which  they  en- 
gage. There  being  apparently  such 
a  widespread  interest  in  this  ques- 
tion, we  asked  a  number  of  coopera- 
tive advertisers  to  divulge  to  us  the 
sources  of  their  revenue,  and  from 
our  investigation  we  found  that 
there  are  approximately  six  methods 
customarily  followed. 

1.  The  subscription  method.    Mem- 


method   of   acquiring  an   association  per  ton  on  the  rated  capacity  of  the 

fund.      In    this    way   manufacturers  mills    owned    and    controlled    by    its 

do  not  have  to  declare  their  sales,  or  members.    The  rated  capacity  of  the 

the   prices   they   are    getting.    Also,  mills   is   determined   by   multiplying 

in  many    industries,   it   is   easier  to  the    estimated    production   per   turn 

figure  on  an  output  basis  than  on  a  by  the  average  number  of  turns  pos- 


dollars-and-cents  basis. 

The  American  Institute  of  Steel 
Construction  accumulates  its  reve- 
nue by  assessing  members  fifteen 
cents  a  ton  on  their  output. 


sible  in  a  year. 

The  Research  Council  of  the  Ice 
Cream  Industry  raised  a  quarter  of 
a  million  dollars  for  its  first  year's 
advertising  campaign  by  getting  ice 
cream    manufacturers    who    had    a 


bers   of   the    industry  are    asked   to     r  I  iHE  National  Kraut  Packers  As-    total  production  of  about  fifty  mil- 


make  voluntary  contributions  to  the 
association  fund. 

2.  The  commodity  plan.  Members 
are  assessed  on  the  basis  of  tonnage 
or  units  of  output. 

3.  The  plant  assessment.  Members 
are  taxed  on  the  number  of  em- 
ployees, the  number  of  machines,  or 
the  equipment  that  they  have. 

4.  The  percentage  of  sales  >n<  thod. 

5.  The  budget  plan.  When  this 
method  is  used  the  association  raises 
its  funds  through  one  of  the 
ways  already  suggested.  From 
this  general  fund  is  taken 
whatever  money  may  be 
needed  for  advertising. 

6.  The  variety  plan.  Some 
associations  raise  their  funds 
in  several  different  ways. 

The  subscription  method  is 
open  to  obvious  objections 
and  is,  therefore,  not  used  by 
many  associations.  Some 
notably  successful  groups, 
however,  have  used  this  plan ; 
the  Joint  Coffee  Trade  Pub- 
licity Committee  is  one. 

The  American  Bottlers  of 
Carbonated  Beverages  is  an- 
other. It  obtains  funds  for 
its  advertising  campaign  by 
getting  subscriptions  from 
bottlers  and  from  industries 
that  sell  equipment  and  sup- 
plies to  bottlers.  This  organ- 
ization,    however,     gets      its 


_L  sociation  is  supported  by  a  levy  lion  gallons  annually  to  give  a  half  a 
of  fifty  cents  a  ton  on  the  cabbage  cent  a  gallon.  The  fund  for  the  next 
that  each  member  cuts  up  into  kraut,  three  years'  campaign  is  being 
The  Pennsylvania  Grade  Crude  raised  at  the  rate  of  a  third  of  a 
Oil  Association  derives  its  funds  by  cent  per  gallon  on  a  minimum  an- 
taking  one  cent  a  barrel  on  both  the  nual  production  of  seventy-five  mil- 
crude  and  refined  crude  oil  that  is  lion  gallons. 


turned  out  by  its  members.  There 
are  both  producers  and  refiners  in 
the  Association.  Each  contributes 
on  the  same  basis. 

The  Sheet   Steel  Trade  Extension 


acidi  diarin  to  llu  udmatc  di/uur 


egular   membership   dues   in  I)  (  -  M      I  )    \ N  1     \S I 


dues   is   based   on   an   assess- 
ment that  is  measured  bv  the 


The  Irish  &  Scottish  Linen  Dam- 
ask Guild  follows  the  system  of  get- 
ting its  members  to  contribute 
according  to  the  number  of  looms 
they  have  in  operation.  A  small 
percentage  of  the  members 
do  not  operate  mills  them- 
selves, but  have  goods  made 
on  contract  for  them.  In  that 
case  the  association  member 
contributes  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  loom  assessment,  and  the 
mill  contributes  the  other 
fifty  per  cent. 

The  National  Association 
of  Ornamental  Iron  &  Bronze 
Manufacturers  has  a  plan 
whereby  members  contribute 
to  the  organization  according 
to  the  number  of  employees 
regularly  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  product. 
In  fact  this  procedure  is  be- 
ing followed  by  quite  a  few 
associations.  One  group  that 
uses  this  plan  has  the  follow- 
ing dues  schedule: 

Those   employing:   25   or  less 

employees     $50.00 

Those    employing    26    to    50 

employees    100.00 

Those    employing    51    to    100 

employees    150.00 

Those   employing  more   than 

100  employees 200.00' 

This    employee-schedule   plan, 
however,    is    used   more   as   a 
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700  Dealers  Groaned  When 
They  Saw  These  Charts 

By  Albert  E.  Mudkins 


WE  admit  having  taken 
poetic  license  in  writ- 
ing our  headline.  Yet, 
the  facts  these  charts  reveal 
might  well  warrant  its  being 
a  true  reflection  of  the  feel- 
ings of  the  many  dealers  who 
viewed  them  last  autumn  at 
the  Retail  Lumber  and  Build- 
ing Material  Dealers'  Con- 
vention. 

Naturally,  behind  them 
there  is  a  story — several  in 
fact ;  but  the  one  we  are  con- 
cerned with  here  is  the  one 
which  combines  as  its  main 
characters  the  building  ma- 
terial dealer  and  the  manu- 
facturer of  building  mate- 
rials. The  theme  of  the  story 
is,  perhaps,  best  summed  up 
in  this  short  question :  "How 
much    of    his    dealer's    worry 


should 

cept?" 

The 

dealer. 


a    manufacturer    ac- 


building  material 
by  force  of  circum- 
stances and,  perhaps,  in  not 
a  few  cases  by  force  of  his 
own  inertia,  is  being  deprived 
of  reselling  rights;  and  along 
with  a  sacrifice  of  these 
rights,  he  is  accepting  very 
meager  resale  profits. 

This  alarming  profit  shrink- 
age on  the  part  of  dealers  is. 
we  believe,   of   great  concern 
to     every     manufacturer     of 
building     materials.     In     the 
last  analysis,  the  dealer  who 
must  accept  meager  profits  is 
likely   to  turn   to   the    manu- 
facturer for  help  in  some  such  _ 
shape  as  extra  discounts,  and           III 
in     many    cases    he    expects 
more   than   the  manufacturer  [ 
can  legitimately  offer. 

The  business  of  the  build-     | 

ing  material  dealer  is  a  re- 
sponsible one ;  one  that  calls 
for  considerable  initial  investment 
in  plant  and  stock.  Such  a  dealer, 
in  most  cases,  needs  several  acres  of 
land  on  which  to  erect  sheds  and 
other  storage  facilities,  office  and 
warehouses,  as  well  as  a  garage  in 
which  to  care  for  a  fleet  of  delivery 


(c)  Ewinp  Galloway 


of  the  diverse  materials 
needed  in  order  successfully 
to  serve  the  community. 

His  sales  in  the  average 
community  can  be  fairly  ac- 
curately gauged  from  a  review 
of  the  following  figures  based 
on  Dodge  reports: 

43%  for  homes. 

18%  for   public   works, 

utilities,  etc. 
12%   for    commercial 

buildings. 
12%  for    educational 

buildings. 
10  %  for   industrial  build- 
ings. 
3r,'c   for  social  and  recre- 
ational  buildings. 
These   are   average   fig- 
ures.   In  many  towns  they 
will  vary. 

These  figures  represent 
contracts  let  for  "new"  con- 
struction. They  do  not  in- 
clude the  market  for  building 
materials  which  exists  in  every 
community  through  additions 
and  remodeling  to  buildings 
already  constructed. 

Reviewing  "new"  construc- 
tion only,  one  sees  quickly 
that  almost  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  average  dealer's  stock 
goes  into  the  building  of 
homes.  However,  eighty  to 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  homes 
built  in  the  average  com- 
munity are  built  on  the  in- 
itiative of  contractors,  real 
estate  operators,  developers, 
and  the  like.  The  majority  of 
the  300,000  to  400,000  new 
homes  built  during  1926  in 
this  country  were  constructed 
on  the  "ready  to  move  in" 
basis,  and  probably  gave  the 
building  material  dealer  very 
little  profit  on  the  materials 
that  went  into  their  construc- 
tion, because — 
trucks.  Review  in  your  mind  the  Reviewing  the  charts  we  see  that 
extent  of  this  layout  and  you  will  the  dealer  gets  his  lowest  profits  on 
not,  we  believe,  be  surprised  to  learn  two  classes  of  business.  On  busi- 
that,  including  the  real  estate,  it  ness  developed  by  contractors  (and 
costs  in  the  neighborhood  of  $100,-  others),  and  on  which  no  competi- 
000.  Added  to  this  is  the  initial  in-  tive  dealers'  bids  on  the  materials 
vestment  required  to  cover  a  stock    are  asked,  the  average  profit  is  5%. 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  50] 
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Business  figured  on  com- 
petitive jobs  brought  in 
by  contractors  yields  only 
3.75%     profit. 
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Pseudo  Scientific  Arguments 
in  Advertising 


By  John  Benson 

President,  Benson  &  Gamble,  Chicago 


ANEW  and  subtle  form  of 
plausibility  has  been  creeping 
into  advertising,  especially 
that  of  foods  and  of  toilet  prepara- 
tions, which  undermines  confidence. 
Cereals,  tooth  paste,  soap,  face 
creams,  are  familiar  examples  of  a 
tendency  to  build  advertising  argu- 
ment upon  pseudo  science.  This, 
unquestionably,  is  effective  for  a 
while  upon  credulous  minds,  but  in 
the  end  it  reacts  and  advertising 
suffers.  It  is  bad  because  it  is  un- 
true, and  it  is  desecration.  Science 
is  a  domain  of  truth.  To  misuse  its 
credit  in  advertising  is  especially  to 
be  avoided. 

Permit  me  to  dwell  upon  a  few 
well-known  examples.  In  the  dietetic 
field,  the  whole  wheat  claims  may  be 
literally  true,  but  they  are  actually 
misleading.  There  is  no  question 
about  whole  wheat  flour  containing 
needed  food  elements  which  have 
been  milled  out  of  bolted  white.  The 
roughage  is  good  for  a  normal  intes- 
tine. Its  vital  elements  are  needed 
for  growth.  But  if  the  reader  based 
his  judgment  only  on  these  facts,  he 
might   be   seriously  misled. 

People  eat  a  varied  diet.  They  do 
not  live  on  bread  alone.  Roughage 
can  be  had  from  vegetables  and  meat 
and  from  fruit  fibre.  Vitamins  can 
be  had  from  milk.  And,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  whole  wheat  flour  does  not 
contain  all  the  outer  layers  which 
yield  the  vitamins. 

I  hold  no  brief  against  whole  wheat 
flour.  It  agrees  with  me,  and  I  en- 
joy its  flavor.  I  believe  its  virtues 
should  be  advertised — but  along  con- 
sistent lines.  If  an  advertiser  in- 
vokes the  aid  of  science  to  support 
his  product,  he  must  observe  the 
rules  which  govern  research.  He 
cannot  present  half  truths  or  theo- 
ries, however  sound,  which  do  not 
effectively  apply. 

Some  time  ago,  a  "whole  wheat" 
advertiser  tried  to  prove  the  superior 

Portion  of  an  address  delivered  at 
the  dinner  in  honor  of  the  winners  of  the 
Harvard  Advertising  Awards  for  1926, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


food  value  of  his  product  over  white 
flour  by  quoting  from  experiments 
upon  pigeons  made  by  Prof.  McCol- 
lum  of  Johns  Hopkins.  The  pro- 
fessor had  reported  that  at  the  end 
of  two  weeks  the  white  flour  pigeon 
died  and  the  whole  wheat  pigeon  was 
still  strutting  around;  the  advertiser 
quoted  that  statement  faithfully,  but 
failed  to  add  that  shortly  afterward 
the  whole  wheat  pigeon  also  would 
have  succumbed  from  insufficient 
food. 

AMASS  of  scientific  evidence  has 
been  presented  to  prove  that  alum 
in  baking  powder  is  injurious  to 
health.  The  cream  of  tartar  school 
has  slandered  the  alum  people  by 
printing  in  their  ads  the  simple 
words :  "No  alum."  There  may  be  no 
question  about  alum  being  unfit  for 
human  consumption.  If  people  ate 
baking  powder  in  the  raw  state,  it 
might  be  safer  to  take  the  cream  of 
tartar  brand.  But  baking  powder  is 
not  served  on  the  table.  It  is  baked 
in  bread,  and  the  baking  process,  I 
am  informed,  chemically  converts  the 
alum  into  an  inert  substance  which 
is  about  as  harmless  as  an  infinitesi- 
mal dose  of  pulverized  cork.     In  re- 


cent cream  of  tartar  ads,  I  am  glad 
to  notice  that  the  "No  alum"  slur 
has  been  omitted. 

Doubtless,  much  good  has  been  ac- 
complished by  the  wide  consumption 
of  yeast  induced  by  popular  advertis- 
ing. This  has  improved  health  by  its 
beneficial  effect  as  a  laxative.  The 
patient  feels  better,  improves  in  ap- 
petite and  vigor.  But  he  does  so  in 
spite  of  the  claims  which  have  been 
made  for  the  product. 

For  instance,  in  previous  copy 
much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the 
therapeutic  value  of  the  vitamin  B 
contained  in  yeast.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  little  or  no  deficiency 
of  this  in  the  ordinary  human  diet. 
It  is  really  difficult  to  escape  getting 
your  full  share  of  vitamin  B,  if  you 
eat  at  all. 

The  claim,  also,  that  yeast  will  add 
to  your  endurance  seems  a  little  far- 
fetched, when  you  consider  that  a 
cake  of  yeast  contains  less  than  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  energy 
requirement  to  do  a  hard  day's  work. 
So  the  learned  doctors  declare,  in 
their  official  bulletin. 

THIS  is  no  condemnation  of  yeast 
advertising.  It  may  be  very  use- 
ful. Yeast  is  raw  food,  and  raw  food 
is  much  needed  in  the  American  diet. 
Its  ferment  may  have  benefits  which 
medical  science  has  not  yet  un- 
covered. But  can  the  advertising 
not  be  equally  effective  without  in- 
troducing medical  claims  which  do 
not  apply?  I  believe  the  more  recent 
yeast  copy  is  an  affirmative  answer. 
In  it  I  notice  such  claims  are  re- 
freshingly absent,  or  kept  safely 
within  bounds  of  both  medical  and 
practical  fact. 

In  the  soap  and  cosmetic  field, 
there  has  been  an  orgy  of  physio- 
logical claims  which  naively  assume 
that  men — or  perhaps  it  is  women — 
are  a  flock  of  geese.  Maybe  they 
are.  There  is  a  certain  penchant 
for  fake  in  the  American  mind,  even 
a  love  of  it,  psychologists  say.  But 
when  geese  turn  into  owls,  as  many 
inevitably  do  when  they  grow  older 
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A  Misunderstanding  to  Be  Regretted 

A  RECENT  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  carries  the  news  that  Mme.  Schumann- 
Heink,  the  noted  opera  singer,  is  greatly  perturbed  over 
the  appearance  of  a  recent  Lucky  Strike  cigarette  ad- 
vertisement which  reproduced  her  photograph  together 
with  an  endorsement  of  the  cigarette  over  her  signa- 
ture. She  has  never,  Mme.  Schumann-Heink  declares, 
smoked  a  Lucky  Strike  or  any  other  cigarette  in 
the  course  of  her  life  for  fear  of  irritating  her  throat. 
She  knows  the  cigarette  in  question  favorably  at  sec- 
ond hand  through  her  sons  and  through  her  own  work 
during  the  war  to  raise  funds  to  supply  tobacco  to  the 
wounded,  and  she  signed  an  indirect  indorsement  to 
this  effect  at  the  behest  of  the  son  of  one  of  her  life- 
long friends.  Beyond  that,  she  maintains,  she  has  been 
the  victim  of  a  hoax.  Irritated  by  a  veritable  flood  of 
letters  which  descended  upon  her  following  the  appear- 
ance of  the  advertisement,  she  has  declared  herself  and 
placed  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  her  attorney  for  ad- 
justment. 

Much  has  been  said  within  the  past  few  months  on 
the  subject  of  testimonial  advertising.  It  is  frequently 
a  dangerous  form  of  appeal  and  one  whose  results  are 
sometimes  dubious.  The  Schumann-Heink  advertise- 
ment appeared  on  its  face  as  one  of  the  most  satisfac- 
tory and  well  conceived  insertions  of  this  type  which 
has  come  to  light  for  some  time  past.  More  than  a 
mere  testimonial,  it  represented  a  well-planned  step  by 
a  prominent  manufacturer  in  the  direction  of  the  hith- 
erto inhibited  feminine  cigarette  market.  Hence  it  is 
doubly  unfortunate  that  this  misunderstanding  should 
have  occurred. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  at  this  time  to  what  extent  the 
actual  hoax  exists  and  whether  or  not  the  American 
Tobacco  Company  was  its  victim  quite  as  much  as  was 
Mme.  Schumann-Heink.  The  situation  was  one  which 
required  the  most  delicate  and  tactful  of  approaches. 
The  general  public  is  watching  with  keen  interest  and 
mingled  feelings  the  tentative  reaching  out  toward 
women  smokers  by  the  cigarette  manufacturers,  and 
such  a  slip  as  appears  to  have  been  made  here  cannot 
help  but  have  a  deterrent  effect  in  this  direction.  No 
matter  what  the  courts  decide — provided  the  matter 
ever  comes  up  in  court — embarrassment  will  have  been 
caused  a  prominent  woman,  and  another  move  will  have 
been  made,  regardless  of  its  justification,  toward  whit- 
tling away  the  public  confidence  in  advertising. 


Mass  Credit 

MERLE  THORPE  crystallized  the  contribution  of 
the  automobile  to  marketing  most  effectually  in 
his  recent  address  before  the  National  Automobile 
Chamber  of  Commerce  when  he  pointed  out  how  it  has 
influenced  installment  selling  and  has  put  it  on  a 
sounder  basis. 

"Installment  selling  has  always  been  a  tool  of  com- 
merce since  Baldwin  sold  pianos  on  credit  in  1880,  and 


Singer  established  a  sewing-machine  row  in  this  city 
sixty  years  ago,"  stated  Mr.  Thorpe.  "But  it  remained 
for  this  youthful  industry  to  gather  up  all  of  the  hap- 
hazard credit  of  the  nation,  label  it,  put  it  under  the 
scrutiny  of  a  banker,  and  set  it  to  work." 

It  is  "the  scrutiny  of  the  banker"  that  has  made  what 
Mr.  Thorpe  terms  "mass  credit"  possible.  In  creating 
this  new  marketing  facility  the  automobile  has  not  only 
smoothed  its  own  road  to  market  but  provided  a  high- 
way for  the  use  of  other  industries  as  well. 


An  Editorial  by  Glen  Buck 

From   "This  American   Ascendancy" 

AMERICA  is  by  far  the  largest  area  of  the  world's 
surface  that  is  strongly  knit  together  by  common 
language  and  common  customs.  We  have  not  even  one 
outstanding  dialect.  America  is  practically  a  uniform 
market.  Its  purchases  are  determined  rather  by  de- 
grees of  wealth  than  by  location.  The  most  apparent 
division  here  is  between  the  great  centers  of  industry 
and  the  hinterlands.  The  giant  communities  are  pre- 
dominantly foreign,  undergoing  Americanization.  But 
real  America  lives  in  the  country,  in  the  towns,  in  the 
smaller  cities.  No  one  knows  America  who  knows  only 
its  show  places.  The  unifying  factors  have  been  (1) 
political  solidarity,  (2)  compulsory  schooling,  (3)  easy 
communication,  (4)  the  press,  (5)  national  advertising. 
And  these  material  things  have  been  in  the  leaven  that 
is  surely  raising  a  mighty  nation  to  new  intellectual 
and  spiritual  levels. 


O   C.  Harn 

LAST  week  advertising  honored  0.  C.  Harn,  and  0.  C. 
1  Harn  honored  advertising. 

Mr.  Harn  was  honored  by  being  awarded  the  Harvard 
Gold  Medal  for  distinguished  service  to  advertising; 
he  honored  advertising  by  accepting  the  post  of  man- 
aging director  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations, 
rendered  vacant  by  the  untimely  death  of  Stanley  R. 
Clague.  His  acceptance  of  this  office,  involving  as  it 
does  responsibility  and  strain  such  as -few  jobs  in  ad- 
vertising entail,  is  timely  confirmation  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  jury  in  honoring  Mr.  Harn  with  the  highest 
award  in  their  power  to  bestow  upon  one  of  their  fel- 
lows. For  it  was  Mr.  Harn's  unselfish  and  effective 
work  in  fathering  and  founding  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  years  ago,  and  serving  as  its  president  at 
great  sacrifice  of  time  and  energy,  that  earned  him  Mr. 
Bok's  Harvard  medal ;  and  his  willingness  now  to  turn 
his  back  on  his  comfortable  berth  in  New  York,  earned 
by  years  of  conscientious  service,  and  face  the  problems 
and  responsibilities  of  so  arduous  an  office  as  the  direc- 
torship of  the  A.  B.  C,  testify  to  his  continued  interest 
in  this  worthy  institution  and  his  willingness  to  serve 
his  profession  as  unselfishly  in  the  future  as  he  has  in 
the  past. 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Harn;  and  we  congratulate  ad- 
vertising. 
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London  and  New  York 


Two  Rich  Markets  That  Hold  Contrasting  Problems  of 
Advertising  and  Selling 

By  Amos  Stote 


THE  world's  two  greatest  com- 
mercial centers  are  usually  dis- 
cussed from  the  standpoint  of 
contrast,  and  there  is  plenty  of  it. 
There  is  also  similarity,  and  plenty 
of  that,  when  certain  advertising 
and  selling  problems  are  up  for  con- 
sideration. 

Briefly  stated,  the  selling  phase 
of  the  similarity  is  a  combination  of 
geography  and  population.  Suppose 
we  present  the  situation  in  this 
manner:  New  York  is  to  New  Eng- 
land what  London  is  to  Britain. 
This  is  not  merely  a  question  of  the 
dominant  proportions  of  the  two 
cities,  but  rather  more  a  matter  of 
the  dimensions  and  characteristics 
of  the  areas  each  city  serves. 

Carry  the  comparison  a  step  far- 
ther. New  York  is  to  Bridgeport 
and  Boston,  to  Hartford.  Worcester 
and  Portland  (Me.),  what  London 
is  to  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  to 
Nottingham,  Newcastle  and  Edin- 
burgh. Of  course,  you  can  carry  on 
these  comparisons  until  you  have  ar- 
rayed practically  all  the  cities  within 
the  regions  referred  to  in  duplicate. 
Seaport  for  seaport,  textile  city  for 
textile  city,  metal-working  city  for 
metal-working  city,  until  you  have 
included  the  Cambridge  on  the  River 
Cam  and  the  Cambridge  on  the 
Charles  River;  but  the  similarities 
given  are  enough  to  point  the  geo- 
graphic-population-industry moral 
of  this  story. 

So  much  for  the  situation;  for 
things  as  they  are  that  are  likely  to 
remain  as  they  are.  And  it  is  this 
likelihood  of  things  remaining  as 
they  are  that  makes  their  considera- 
tion important.  For  when  you  think 
of  your  British  market,  actual  or 
potential,  it  may  simplify  labor  con- 
siderably if  you  would  use  the  com- 
parative picture  offered  you  by  New 
England.  And  the  Briton  may  reap 
no  small  understanding  of  the  most 
populous  buying  area  in  the  States 
if  he  will  let  his  familiarity  with 
his  own  country  indicate  the  physical 
proportions  of  the  New  York  City- 
New  England  division  of  the  States, 
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which  must  naturally  include  West- 
chester, Long  Island  and  Suburban 
New  Jersey. 

These  two  compared  territories  un- 
doubtedly comprise  the  richest  mar- 
kets, per  mile,  in  the  world.  In  both 
instances  road  and  rail  transporta- 
tion is  highly  developed ;  the  popula- 
tion is  chiefly  industrial ;  and  the 
varieties  of  products  produced  are 
almost  as  wide  as  the  imagination 
can  picture.  In  both  instances  the 
hauls  for  merchandise  are  short  and 
proportionately  prompt  in  delivery, 
and   low    in   transportation   charges. 

AND  now  vva  may  consider  these 
rough  and  ready  but  useful  com- 
parisons to  have  another  service :  to 
point  out  significant  contrasts  essen- 
tial to  an  intelligent  appreciation  of 
the  two  markets.  The  comparisons 
are  so  remarkable  that  one  is  likely 
to  carry  them  too  far,  and  so,  unless 
one  does  a  bit  of  checking  up.  find 
them  a  stumbling  block  at  times. 

For  example :  As  New  York  news- 
papers control  a  wide  and  populous 
area  around  New  York,  even  more  so 
do  certain  London  papers  control  a 
wider  and  more  populous  area  around 
London.  While  this  contrast  might 
be  called  a  matter  of  degrees  in  com- 


parison, yet  the  differences  in  de- 
grees are  so  great  the  situation  calls 
for  special  consideration. 

London  is  far  more  important  and 
far  more  the  center  of  things  in 
Britain  than  New  York  can  ever  be 
for  more  than  its  immediate  trading 
area.  All  the  main  line  railways 
radiate  from  London,  and  London  is 
the  political,  social,  industrial,  com- 
mercial, transportation  and  financial 
center  of  its  country.  It  exceeds 
New  York  in  relative  national  in- 
fluence in  almost  inverse  ratio  as 
the  States  exceed  Britain  in  area. 

What  New  York  is  to  New  Eng- 
land, London  is  to  England,  Scot- 
land, Wales  and,  yes,  Ireland.  In 
other  words,  London  is  a  complete 
national  capital,  a  working  national 
capital,  dominant  in  its  country  as 
are  Paris  and  Berlin  in  their  coun- 
tries; and  they  are  commercially 
more  dominant  than  New  York  is  in 
the  States,  yet  none  of  these  capitals 
holds  by  any  means  a  like  impor- 
tance to  its  nation  as  London  holds 
to  Britain. 

There  is  much  trading  signifi- 
cance in  this  situation.  This  one 
city  holds  a  position  such  as  no  other 
city  in  the  world  pretends  to  hold. 
Through  its  strategic  grasp  upon 
the  routine  of  the  lives  of  nearly 
forty-five  million  people  it  has  a 
power  which  makes  it  the  seat  of 
action  of  practically  every  wise 
trader  doing  business  among  its 
country's  inhabitants. 

Also  this  power  and  this  position 
are  increasing.  There  are  no  rival 
Chicagos,  no  increasing  Detroits  to 
challenge  the  might  of  London.  No 
political  Washington  disturbs  its 
sway.  Every  increase  in  transport- 
ation or  communication  facilities  is 
an  inevitable  increase  in  the  soli- 
darity of  London.  It  may  not  have 
the  harbor  of  New  York,  but  at 
whatever  British  port  an  ocean  liner 
sets  you  down,  there  is  a  boat  train 
waiting  to  speed  you  to  London. 
Which  means  that  the  great  pas- 
senger ports  indenting  the  coast  line 
of  this  island  are  London  ports. 
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When  the  Order  Isn't  Breakin 

That's  the  Time  Your  Salesmen  Need  Patting  on  the  Back. 

The  Actual  Taking  of  the  Order  Is  Generally  Easy, 

But  the  Missionary  Work  Is  Another  Story 

By  Oscar  Williamson 


LATE  one  afternoon 
a  certain  salesman 
Jstrolled  into  his 
home  office  and  de- 
posited on  the  desk  of 
his  chief  no  less  than 
five  orders  with  well 
known  names  signed  on 
the  well  known  dotted 
lines.  They  were  large 
orders,  because  this 
company  sold  expensive 
machinery  in  large 
quantities.  An  account 
once  sold  generally  re- 
mained sold,  so  these 
orders  actually  repre- 
sented considerably  more 
than  appeared  on  their 
surfaces.  But,  inasmuch 
as  the  product  was  of 
the  type  described,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to 
dwell  on  the  fact  that  a  vast  amount 
of  good  persistent  selling  lay  behind 
each  one  of  those  signed  blanks. 

The  sales  manager  gave  a  little 
gasp  which  contained  an  odd  mix- 
ture of  incredulity  and  ecstacy.  He 
shouted  for  the  assistant  sales  man- 
ager. There  was  considerable  loud 
talking  in  excited  voices.  This  at- 
tracted the  advertising  manager  and 
the  sales  promotion  manager,  who 
added  to  the  clamor  and  eventually 
drew  in  the  general  manager,  who 
called  the  president.  The  chairman 
of  the  board  happened  to  be  in 
Dubuque  or  he  probably  would  have 
come  in  too.  They  slapped  the  sales- 
man on  the  back  until  he  was  black 
and  blue;  they  pumped  his  hand 
until  it  was  reduced  to  the  consis- 
tency of  a  middle-aged  floor  mop; 
they  accused  him  of  being  everything 
from  a  go-getter  to  the  savior  of  civi- 
lization, and  they  talked  vaguely  of 
declaring  a  holiday  and  holding  a 
barbeque  for  the  wives  and  kiddies. 

We  shall  call  this  salesman  Smith, 
because  his  real  name  runs  into  four 
syllables.  He  happened  to  be  a  par- 
ticularly level-headed  individual  who 
had  won  his  spurs  a  number  of  years 


before.  It  was  very  nice,  he  re- 
flected, to  be  treated  thus  as  the  com- 
pany's fair-haired  boy,  especially  as 
for  the  past  six  weeks  or  so  he  had 
been  about  as  popular  around  the 
home  office  as  an  Eskimo  orphan. 
But  he  refused  to  harbor  any  de- 
lusions of  grandeur. 

LISTEN!"  he  commanded  as 
I  soon  as  he  was  able  to  get  a 
word  in  edgewise.  "You  fellows  are 
long  on  the  cheers  when  you  see  the 
old  shekels  actually  rolling  in,  but 
what  you  don't  seem  to  realize  is  that 
I  am  just  as  tickled  about  it  as  any 
of  the  rest  of  you.  Those  orders 
represent  so  many  triumphs  for  me. 
Behind  each  of  them  lies  a  record  of 
hard  work  and  steady  selling  that 
varies  from  a  week  to  a  year  or  more. 
The  fact  that  the  orders  have  actual- 
ly broken  gives  me  a  darn  sight  more 
satisfaction  than  all  of  your  shout- 
ing. It  is  not  now  that  I  need  your 
encouragement ;  it  is  when  the  orders 
aren't  breaking  and  when  I  am  butt- 
ing my  head  against  the  discourag- 
ing wall  of  sales  resistance  that  your 
enthusiasm  and  appreciation  would 
mean  most  to  me." 


He  went  on  from  that 
point  and  told  them  a 
number  of  things  which 
had  been  rankling  in  his 
mind  for  some  weeks. 
At  that  moment  he  was 
in  a  position  to  talk  with 
a  certain  amount  of  un- 
restraint and  to  be  lis- 
tened to  as  an  authority 
rather  than  as  a  sore- 
head. And  from  his 
pungent  conversation 
emerged  several  pointed 
facts  which  gave  his  su- 
periors food  for  thought 
and  which  may  possibly 
lead  to  the  revision  of 
various  of  their  hard 
and  fast  standards  of 
judgment. 

The  product  marketed 
by  this  particular  com- 
pany, as  previously  stated,  was  an 
expensive  one,  and  one  for  which 
acceptance  had  gradually  to  be  built 
up.  This  long  missionary  work,  this 
continued  plugging,  as  any  salesman 
will  agree,  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
couraging things  a  man  can  en- 
counter. Orders  are  few  and  far 
between,  and  in  these  intervals  the 
management  is  altogether  too  prone 
to  forget  the  fact  that  every  one  of 
those  orders  means  a  great  deal 
more  than  would  appear  on  the  sur- 
face. They  have  reconciled  them- 
selves to  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
peddling  a  grocery  staple  where 
orders  are  small  and  plentiful,  and 
they  have  built  up  a  high-grade  sales 
force  upon  this  premise.  Yet  when 
the  sales  force  is  on  the  firing  line 
and  no  tangible  results  seem  to  be 
accruing,  it  is  only  human  to  get 
impatient. 

The  sales  force,  too,  is  thoroughly 
familar  with  this  premise.  They 
know  precisely  what  they  are  up 
against  and  they  are  willing  to  ac- 
cept it  as  what  it  is.  Naturally, 
they  become  discouraged  during  the 
long  periods  when  the  orders  fail 
to    materialize,    because    they,    too, 
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The  Business  of  Being  an 
Advertising  Manager 

By  James  M.  Campbell 


THOSE  of  us  who  are  old 
enough  to  have  voted  for — or 
against  —  Theodore  Roosevelt 
can  recall  the  time  when  advertising 
managerships,  like  kisses,  went  by 
favor.  Not  always,  of  course,  but 
very  often  it  was  the  sales  manager's 
brother-in-law  or  the  vice-presi- 
dent's son-in-law  who  got  the  job. 
The  idea,  apparently,  was  that  any- 
body could  be  an  advertising  man- 
ager. And  anybody,  or  pretty  near- 
ly anybody,  was. 

The  business  of  being  an  adver- 
tising manager  had  not  been  stand- 
ardized— -that  is,  no  two  businesses 
had  the  same  ideas  as  to  what  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  an  ad- 
vertising manager  were.  And  so  in 
one  concern  you  would  find  that  the 
advertising  manager  was  merely  a 
sort  of  a  glorified  messenger-boy — a 
"buffer"  who  stood  between  the  boss 
and  the  outside  world,  while  in  an- 
other he  was  paid  a  real  salary,  had 
real  responsibilities,  and  was  a  real 
factor  in  the  business  with  which  he 
was  connected. 

The  business  of  being  an  adver- 
tising manager  has  not  yet  been 
completely  standardized.  Probably, 
it  never  will  be.  But,  in  recent 
years,  a  lot  of  progress  has  been 
made  in  that  direction.  Fewer 
"buffers"  sit  in  advertising  man- 
agers' chairs  than  was  the  case  fif- 
teen or  twenty  years  ago.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  type  of  advertising 
manager  who  used  to  get  as  much 
publicity  for  himself  as  for  his  com- 
pany has  disappeared. 

In  those  vari-colored  volumes 
which  are  among  the  most  highly- 
prized  possessions  of  advertising 
agencies  are  listed  the  names  of 
several  thousand  business  enter- 
prises which  are  classified  as  "na- 
tional" advertisers.  And  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  there  are,  at  the  present 
time,  thousands  of  men  and  women 
whose  bread  and  butter  are  more  or 
less  dependent  upon  the  circum- 
stance that  they  have  "something  to 
do  with  advertising."  They  write 
or  supervise  the  writing  of  adver- 
tising   copy.     They    pass    judgment 


on  advertising  "propositions" — hor- 
rible and  much-misused  word !  They 
listen  to  the  representations  of  sell- 
ers of  advertising.  They  do  what- 
ever else  they  think  should  be  done 
to  improve  the  relations  between 
their  employers  and  the  buying 
public. 

Undoubtedly,  many  of  these  men 
and  women  are  thoroughly  qualified 
for  the  work  they  do.  Others  still 
have  a  long  way  to  go. 

More  than  once,  the  thought  has 
occurred  to  me  that  many  of  these 
beginners  would  be  helped  if  some- 
one who  has  spent  the  greater  part 
of  his  business  life  in  advertising 
would  "turn  himself  inside  out"  for 
their  benefit.  And  as,  this  morning, 
I  happen  to  be,  as  the  lawyers  say, 
"of  sound  and  disposing  mind,"  I 
propose  to  do  that  very  thing,  mv- 
self. 

Let  me  say,  at  the  outset,  that 
there  is  no  royal  road  to  advertising 
knowledge.  There  are  no  short  cuts. 
One  learns  by  doing.  But  one's 
journey  along  the  road  that  leads  to 
advertising  knowledge  is  made  more 
quickly,  more  easily  and  with  less 
likelihood  of  losing  one's  way  if  one 
avails  oneself  of  the  experience  of 
those  who  have  gone  before,  just  as, 
when  one  goes  automobiling,  one 
wisely  avails  oneself  of  the  guide 
posts — "7  miles  to  Utica,"  "Sharp 
curve  ahead" — which  parallel  al- 
most every  automobile  highway. 

THIS  article  and  the  one  that  fol- 
lows are  intended  to  be  guide- 
posts.  They  will  not  tell  you  how 
fast  you  should  go,  or  when  you  will 
reach  the  end  of  your  journey,  or 
what  sort  of  car  you  should  drive. 
But  they  will  give  you  a  pretty  fair 
notion  of  the  equipment  you  should 
have  and  of  some  of  the  "bad  spots" 
along  the  way. 

There  are  certain  qualifications 
for  the  business  of  being  an  adver- 
tising manager  which,  it  seems  to 
me,  are  indispensable.  They  are:  a 
good  education;  an  "urge"  toward 
advertising;  an  ability  to  express 
oneself  clearly  and  convincingly; 
an  optimistic  outlook  on  life;  an  en- 


quiring mind;  a  willingness  to  give 
and  take;  tact;  initiative;  original- 
ity; organizing  ability.  With  these 
qualifications,  one  should  go  far. 

EQUALLY  essential,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  a  willingness  on  the  part 
of  the  man  who  is  engaged  in  adver- 
tising— or  would  like  to  be — to  ask 
himself  certain   questions : 

1.  Outside  of  a  livelihood,  what  if 
anything  will  the  business  of  being 
an  advertising  manager  give  me? 

2.  Is  the  industry  with  which  I 
am — or  expect  to  be — identified  jus- 
tified from  an  economic  standpoint? 

3.  Has  the  advertising  which  it  is 
doing  any  other  motive  than  profit? 

4.  Does  this  advertising  truly  ex- 
press its  policies  and  standards? 

5.  If  it  does  not,  can  it  be  made 
to  do  so? 

6.  Is  it  not  possible  to  uncover  in 
the  industry  something  which  has  in 
it  the  quality  of  service  to  mankind 
and  which,  if  adopted  as  the  basis 
of  its  advertising  efforts,  will  yield 
spiritual  as  well  as  monetary  re- 
ward ? 

Early  in  his  career  the  man  who 
would  succeed  in  the  business  of  be- 
ing an  advertising  manager  should 
try  to  reach  fairly  correct  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  part  advertising  plays 
in  modern  business.  That  advertis- 
ing tends  to  standardize  our  ideas  in 
regard  to  clothes,  food,  amusements, 
furniture,  and  many  other  things  is 
unquestionably  true.  But  is  that  an 
unmixed  evil?  I  think  not.  Only 
through  quantity  production  is  it 
possible  to  effect  those  economies  in 
manufacturing  which  bring  ninety- 
five  articles  in  a  hundred  within 
reach  of  the  everyday  man  and  wo- 
man. Quantity  production  and  ad- 
vertising go  hand-in-hand.  Without 
advertising,  quantity  production 
could  not  be.  To  quote  from  an  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  "From  the 
standpoint  of  the  producer,  a  buyer 
is  as  important  as  something  to  sell." 
The  prime  purpose  of  advertising  is 
to  find  buyers. 

It  is  possible  that  men  were  hap- 
pier when  life  was  less  complex; 
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They  have  become  justly  famous— served 
wherever  discriminating  tastes  de- 
mand the  flavor  and  purity  old  fash-  Trf^"kTCC 
.  Ourowuyoung  |(JlN.I-^ 
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pork  is  raised  here  in  Wisconsin.  Fed 
and  corn-for  flavor,  tenderness. The cl 
parts  of  the  meat  go  into  our  sausages. 
Buy  Jones  Dairy  Farm  Products,  if  you 
Some  careful  dealer  in  your  locality 
Jones  Dairy  Farm  Sausages  for  those  who 
order  first  We'll  gladly  send  you  his  name 
and  address,  if  you'll  mail  us  a  card. 

BREAKFAST  IDEAS:  Miss  Mary  Jones, 
of  our  family,  has  collected  a  list  of  un- 
winter  breakfast  recipes  and  menus. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  this,  or  address 
Jones  Dairy  Farm,  Ft.  Atkinson, 
Wisconsin.  You'll  be  delighted! 
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Selling?  Or  Helping  People  to  Buy? 

Present-Day  Selling  Methods  Frequently  Put  the 
Cart  before  the  Horse 

By  Frederick  Black 

Radium  Ore  Revigator  Company,  San  Francisco 


"  \\  THAT'S    the    use    of   your 

W/  trying  to  sell  me,  Jim?" 
TT  asked  a  purchasing  agent 
recently  of  a  salesman  with  whom 
he  had  been  doing  business  for  sev- 
eral years.  "You  should  know  by 
this  time,"  he  continued,  "that  while 
I  may  be  induced  to  buy  a  heluva  lot 
of  stuff,  I  cannot  be  sold  anything." 
A  large  part  of  the  resistance  in 
selling  is  the  streak  in  human  nature 
which  resents  the  idea  of  being  sold. 

After  all,  most  people  buy  where 
and  when  they  wish  to  buy.  Busi- 
ness is  not  ordinarily  a  one-sided 
affair.  We  appreciate  our  customers' 
business  and  are  considerably  inter- 
ested in  maintaining  their  goodwill, 
but  we  know  that  they  deal  with  us 
only  because  it  is  to  their  advantage 
to  do  so.  The  custom  of  entertain- 
ing customers  and  sending  presents 
to  show  appreciation  of  their  busi- 
ness is  already  ancient  history. 

A  product  that  is  one  of  the  mod- 
ern merchandising  successes  is 
manufactured  in  an  out-of-the-way 
community  so  that  special  arrange- 
ments are  necessary  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  many  buyers  who 
visit  the  executive  offices.  Equal 
consideration  is  given  those  who 
come  to  sell  raw  materials  and  equip- 
ment, because,  as  one  of  the  execu- 
tives has  said :  "We  feel  that  we  are 
under  just  as  big  an  obligation  to 
those  we  buy  from  as  we  are  to  those 
to  whom  we  sell.  We  buy  from  peo- 
ple solely  because  it  is  to  our  ad- 
vantage, in  the  same  way  that  our 
customers  buy  from  us  because  it  is 
to  their  advantage." 

The  turning  point  in  many  a  sales- 
man's career  was  the  moment  he 
realized  that  there  are  conditions 
which  make  it  unusually  difficult  to 
keep  people  from  buying.  Any  ef- 
fort devoted  to  the  creating  of  these 
conditions  is  sure  to  be  much  more 
productive  in  the  long  run  than  ef- 
fort devoted  solely  to  the  solicitation 
of  orders. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  salesman 
of  the  future  will  do  little  or  no  sell- 
ing,   although    he    will    place    more 


goods  or  service  than  does  his  proto- 
type of  today.  Such  a  "salesman" 
will  be  guided  by  the  principle  that, 
everything  being  equal,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  keep  people  from  buying 
his  goods  if  they  find  they  can  make 
more  money  with  them  or  use  them 
to  better  advantage  than  a  compet- 
ing line.  This  species  of  "sales- 
man" has  been  in  the  chrysalis  stage 
for  some  time.  He  has  been  on  the 
road  with  the  service  car  putting  in 
window  trims. 

SALES  resistance  cannot  be  re- 
moved successfully  by  methods 
which  do  not  attack  the  cause.  At 
regular  intervals  thousands  of  sales- 
managers  "pep  up"  their  salesmen, 
but  just  as  frequently  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  prospects  and  customers 
take  this  "pep"  out  of  them  more 
quickly  than  it  was  injected.  Mr. 
B.  J.  Williams,  director  of  sales,  The 
Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  says: 
"  'Pep'  letters  are  an  insult,  and  the 
last  resort  of  an  incompetent  sales- 
manager."  The  main  reason  that 
this  is  so  is  that  everything  con- 
nected with  building  a  false  enthusi- 
asm is  but  part  of  the  process  of 
fighting  sales  resistance  instead  of 
removing  it. 

A  former  president  of  the  Adver- 
tising Clubs  of  the  World  has  liken- 
ed the  channels  of  distribution  to  a 
pipe-line  leading  from  a  storage 
tank,  which  is  the  factory,  to  many 
small  faucets,  which  are  the  retail 
dealers.  The  rate  of  flow  from  the 
tank  is  entirely  dependent  on  the 
size  of  the  faucets — and  whether  or 
not  they  are  partly  closed.  This 
simile  suggests  that  a  "salesman" 
may  be  more  useful  in  finding  out- 
lets and  keeping  them  "outletting" 
rather  than  merely  trying  to  sell. 

Most  salesmen,  out  of  the  broad 
experience  gained  while  meeting 
many  merchants  in  different  parts 
of  a  territory,  have  definite  ideas  re- 
garding the  analyzing  of  sales  possi- 
bilities in  a  community,  making  a 
contact  with  prospects  and  generally 
building  sales  volume.     But,  because 


it  is  their  job  to  sell  goods  and  not 
to  make  their  customers  better  mer- 
chants, they  are  unable  to  do  this 
important  educational  work,  which 
may  seem  the  long  but  is  decidedly 
the  short  road  to  the  securing  of 
permanent  sales  volume. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  average 
dealer  feels  that  the  average  sales- 
men who  call  on  him  come  to  take 
his  money.  It  is  true  that  the  dealer 
welcomes  their  visit  because  he  re- 
alizes his  dependency  on  their  goods, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  he  must 
assume  the  larger  part  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  getting  their  various 
products  off  his  shelves  quickly 
enough  to  avoid  losing  his  profit  in 
overhead  charges.  The  dealer  knows 
that  the  salesmen  want  to  sell  him 
every  last  cent's  worth.  He  knows 
that  his  wishes  and  their  wishes  do 
not  always  agree.  And  the  result  is 
sales  resistance. 

How  different  is  the  attitude  of 
this  dealer  toward  the  salesman  who 
calls  to  give  him  something  rather 
than  merely  to  "take  his  money"  by 
selling  him — to  give  him  a  profit- 
producing  plan  which  will  show  him 
sales  possibilities  with  the  line 
greater  than  he  had  previously 
thought  possible.  Such  a  "salesman" 
does  not  need  to  sell  this  dealer,  nor 
does  he  need  to  fear  competition. 
Although  the  salesman  has  become 
a  serviceman,  the  goods  are  sold  just 
the  same.  In  other  words,  they  are 
now  being  bought  instead  of  sold. 

INDEED,  it  may  be  set  down  as  an 
axiom  for  a  salesman,  that  his 
prospects  and  customers  judge  him 
largely  by  his  attitude :  whether  he  is 
trying  to  understand  their  problems 
and  render  assistance  or  merely  try- 
ing to  make  a  sale.  Bobby  Burns' 
famous  quotation  was  the  result  of 
seeing  an  over-dressed  woman  with  a 
flea  on  her  bonnet,  but  it  might  well 
have  been  inspired  by  a  salesman 
who  failed  to  make  a  sale.  The 
ability  to  "see  oursel's  as  ithers  see 
us"  and  to  "do  unto  others  as  we 
would  they  should  do  unto  us"  means 
[continued  on  page  62] 
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Picturing  the  merchandise  as  part  of  the  name,  and 
making  the  whole  an  Interrupting  selling  symbol,  has 
been  strikingly  accomplished  for  the  Van  Dyck  Cigar. 
This  Interrupting  Idea  is  used  throughout  the 
newspaper,  window  and  store  advertising  prepared  for 
the  General  Cigar  Company,  Inc.,  by  the  Federal 
Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  of  6  East  39th  St.,  New  York. 
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What  I  Want  Publication 
Representatives  to  Tell  Me 

By  Harlow  P.  Roberts 

Advertising  Manager,  The  Pepsodent  Company 


UPON  reading  the  comments 
and  discussion  regarding  the 
advisability  of  the  advertiser 
interviewing  publishers'  representa- 
tives, it  sounds  to  one  as  though 
about  the  only  thing  the  advertising 
manager  gets  out  of  such  an  inter- 
view is  a  severe  "headache"  and  a 
pile  of  "unfinished"  work.  That  can 
very  easily  happen,  and  I  recall  a 
few  interviews  from  which  I  did  not 
get  even  a  headache.  Nevertheless, 
I  feel  that  an  advertising  manager 
can  get  real  benefit  from  an  inter- 
view with  some  publishers'  repre- 
sentatives. 

A  while  ago  I  expressed  my 
opinion  of  the  "lazy  selling"  methods 
of  certain  representatives.  The  men 
who  practice  "lazy  selling"  are  not 
being  considered  here,  for  they  waste 
the  time  not  only  of  the  person  they 
interview,  but  of  themselves  as  well. 
Nothing  is  more  negative  than  a 
purposeless  interview.  Those  con- 
sidered here  are  with  men  who  have 
something  to  tell.  To  enumerate 
their  advantages  and  to  put  them  all 
in  concrete  form  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult; for  some  are  rather  elusive.  I 
have  received  data  at  an  interview 
that  were  not  used  for  six  months. 
But  knowing  about  them  proved  to 
be  most  valuable. 

To  plan  a  campaign  the  advertis- 
ing manager  must  have  a  knowledge 
of  his  markets,  both  actual  and  po- 
tential, and  first-hand  knowledge  of 
the  most  effective  media  for  reach- 
ing them.  I  believe  in  the  majority 
of  cases  the  agency  acts  as  an  ad- 
viser and  consultant,  but  it  is  really 
up  to  the  advertiser,  or  to  the  adver- 
tising manager  as  representative  of 
the  account,  to  say  what  should  or 
should  not  be  used.  If  the  advertis- 
ing manager  is  to  carry  on  these 
duties  he  will  have  to  be  thoroughly 
informed  and  in  possession  of  up-to- 
the-minute   data. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the 
advertising  manager  himself  should 
see  every  representative  who  comes 
in.  That  is  impossible.  Those  I 
cannot  see  personally  are  taken  care 


of  by  an  assistant.  From  these  in- 
terviews I  find  that  we  can  get  some 
distinct   benefits: 

First.  We  have  our  attention 
called  to  the  advances  and  changes  in 
a  publication's  status,  especially  in- 
creases in  circulation,  which  usually 
portend  an  increase  in  rates.  True, 
the  agency  usually  sees  that  its  ac- 
counts are  protected  as  far  as  possi- 
ble against  rate  increases.  But 
where  schedules  are  being  made  fre- 
quently for  different  products,  I  find 
it  necessary  to  know  of  these 
changes. 

Second.  I  have  been  able  to  get  a 
very  comprehensive  file  of  data  on 
various  publications.  This  file  con- 
tains more  than  one  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, as  we  try  to  hear  both  sides 
before  drawing  conclusions.  This  is 
especially  helpful  in  arranging  a 
newspaper  campaign  when  we  find 
we  are  limited  in  the  number  of  pub- 
lications we  can  use. 

Third.  From  these  interviews  I 
have  been  able  to  secure  some  very 
valuable  help  in  the  analysis  of  cir- 
culation and  its  distribution.  This 
information  is  used  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  our  advertising  appropria- 
tion and  expenditures. 

Some  publishers,  both  of  maga- 
zines and  of  newspapers,  have  work- 
ed their  circulations  out  in  very 
careful  detail. 

Fourth.  Information  about  mar- 
kets, local  as  well  as  state  and  na- 
tional, is  extremely  helpful.  Many 
publishers  have  compiled  valuable 
data  which  they  use  in  securing  cir- 
culation. 

These  data  are  frequently  of  equal 
value  to  the  advertiser. 

Fifth.  Through  these  interviews 
and  the  assistance  of  the  agency,  we 
have  been  able  to  arrange  for  some 
very  excellent  cooperation,  when 
needed,  in  some  special  territory. 
The  agency  is  always  a  great  help  in 
such  matters,  but  I  find  that  direct 
contact  is  necessary  for  the  final 
carrying  out  of  the  plan  to  the  best 
advantage   of  all. 


There  are  other  advantages  that 
might  be  enumerated,  but  I  feel  that 
they  would  come  under  some  one  of 
the  general  classifications  above.  It 
is  true  that  some  representatives  do 
not  work  out  a  presentation  or  have 
a  definite  story  to  tell.  Their  princi- 
pal idea  is  to  ask  why  they  do  not 
get  the  business. 

Such  a  man  can  be  of  little  value 
to  the  publication  he  represents,  and 
he  certainly  means  nothing  at  all  to 
the  advertiser. 

I  do  not  wish  anyone  to  think  that 
I  approve  of  or  like  to  have  one  pub- 
lisher's representative  knock  another 
publication.  In  fact,  my  personal  re- 
action is  usually  against  the  man 
making  such  a  solicitation.  A  repre- 
sentative is  entitled  to  make  parallel 
comparisons  provided  that  he  does  it 
in  a  clean  and  above-board  manner. 
But  to  try  to  paint  everyone  bad 
except  oneself  is  usually  funny. 
Self-imposed  halos  do  not  fit  or  look 
well. 

IN  this  day  when  the  problems  of 
advertising  are  multiplying  rap- 
idly, because  of  the  tremendous  in- 
creases in  circulation  and  the  rapid 
increases  in  rates,  the  advertiser  has 
many  problems  to  work  out  before  a 
campaign  can  be  released.  The  pur- 
chasing agent  finds  it  advantageous 
to  get  all  possible  data  before  buying 
machinery  or  equipment.  He  inter- 
views the  representative  of  each 
prospective  source  of  supply.  Why 
shouldn't  the  advertising  manager 
find  it  advantageous  to  study  the 
publisher's  story  before  buying  his 
advertising  space? 

Perhaps  the  thing  purchased  is 
more  intangible  than  machinery,  but 
the  necessity  of  making  the  best  pos- 
sible selection  is  of  even  greater  im- 
portance. 

The  more  publishers'  representa- 
tives there  are  who  work  out  a  con- 
structive story  based  on  facts,  the 
more  advertising  managers  there 
will  be  who  will  feel  that  it  is  not 
a  waste  of  time  to  grant  inter- 
views. 
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and  more  in  every  mail 

in  reply  to  one  article 


Picture  yourself  getting  a  mail  like  this. 
Imagine  how  you'd  feel  to  be  snowed 
under  by  this  avalanche  of  letters  that 
came  to  J.  A.  Hendriks. 

Hendriks  isn't  a  popular  Hollywood  movie 
star  at  that.  He's  a  county  agent  in 
Kansas.  His  correspondents — 17,383  of 
them— are  all  readers  of  Capper's  Farmer. 

Hendriks  discovered  a  new  method  of 
feeding  baby  chicks  which  cuts  the  mor- 
tality rate  among  chicks  and  means  big 
money  to  the  farmer.  So  he  told  his  story 
in  the  January  issue  of  Capper's  Farmer, 
where  over  800,000  Midwestern  farmers 
could  read  it. 

Their  letters  began  to  pour  in  —  by  tens, 
hundreds,  and  thousands  —  asking  for 
more  information.  To  date  17,383  letters 
have  arrived — with  a  new  batch  in  each 
mail.  That's  the  response  you  get  out  of 
Capper's  Farmer  readers ! 

800,000  subscribers,  plus.  Intelligent, 
progressive  farmers  of  the  great  Midwest 
— no  better  anywhere.  Always  on  the 
lookout  for  ways  to  improve  their  farm- 


CAPPERGRAMS 

13  Midwestern  States  covered  by  Capper's  Farmer 
have  only  38.8%  of  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States,  yet  they  produce 

54.5%  of  the  corn 

59.6%  of  the  wheat 

48.0%  of  the  cotton 
and  possess 

57.7%  of  the  value  of  the  livestock 

62.1  %  of  the  value  of  farm  lands. 
As  for  rural  buying  power,  this  income  is  almosf 
equal  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  United  States 
combined. 
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ing  and  living  conditions.  Prosperous, 
too.  Amply  able  to  satisfy  their  needs  and 
desires. 

These  farmers  read  Capper's  Farmer  as 
religiously  as  you  agency  men  and  ad- 
vertising managers  read  your  Advertising 
and  Selling  — page  by  page,  word  for 
word.  They  depend  on  the  information  in 
it,  written  for  practical  farmers  by 
practical  farmers — men  just  like  this 
County  Agent  Hendriks. 

Whatever  your  story  is  about — motor 
trucks  or  milking  machines,  wallpaper  or 
linoleum,  radiator  or  cookstoves,  soap  or 
beans — you  can  count  on  its  being  seen 
and  read  if  it  appears  in  Capper's  Farmer. 

If  ever  you  wondered  about  Capper's 
Farmer,  just  think  of  Hendriks  and  his 
17,383  letters  and  you'll  agree— it  pulls! 


M.  L.  Crowther 
Advertising  Manager 


Sell 

this 
Territory 
thru 

Circulation  815,000 


Published  at  Topeka,  Kansas,  by  Arthur  Capper 
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Look  for  This  "Red  Flag" 

When  Sales  of  "Mail  Order"  Houses  Fall— Watch  Out! 


IS  there  any  better  barometer  of 
business  conditions  than  the  sales 
of  big  "mail  order"  houses  ?  Each 
day's  sales  represent  quick,  current 
demands  from  a  cross-section  of  the 
population.  When  more  than  fifty 
million  people,  widely  scattered  geo- 
graphically, begin  to  cut  down  on 
their  buying  (of  luxuries  first,  then 
household  necessities,  food  and 
clothing)  it  has  a  significance  that 
cannot  be  ignored. 

What  more  vital  signal  can 
there  be? 

Car  loadings?  They  are  the  re- 
sults of  weeks'  or  months'  old  busi- 
ness. 

Bank  clearings?  This  week's 
clearings  for  the  most  part  involve 
transactions  that  were  completed 
anywhere  up  to  thirty  days  previ- 
ously. 

Current  reports  of  manufac- 
turers? Often  they  are  months 
away  from  the  present  state  of  mind 
of  the  consumer  of  the  products.  In 
many  lines  the  lessening  of  buying 
pressure  felt  by  the  retailer  is  not 
communicated  to  the  jobber  for 
weeks ;  in  turn  the  jobber  suffers  for 
a  period  before  the  slackened  de- 
mand is  passed  through  him  to  the 
manufacturer. 

Chain  store  sales?  They  are  bet- 
ter indications;  but  because,  gen- 
erally, they  deal  in  lower-priced  ne- 
cessities their  sales  may  hold  up  for 
a  time  in  a  decreasing  general  mar- 
ket due  to  a  withdrawal  of  patron- 
age from  higher  price  shops. 

Wall  Street?  Somewhere  in  the 
artificial  day-to-day  increases  and 
decreases  in  intrinsic  values  (values 
that  cannot  possibly  change  with  the 
whims  and  caprices  of  the  specu- 
lator) there  may  be  fundamental 
signs  by  which  the  future  progress 
of  business  can  be  determined.  If 
so,  the  signs  are  not  for  the  ordinary 
mind  to  see. 

Even  the  expert  would  have  diffi- 
culty in  showing  any  harmony  be- 
tween the  steady  curve  of  business 
and  the  fluctuating  curve  showing 
prices  of  stocks  and  shares  during 
the  past  twelve  months. 

The  answer  to  "Where  are  we  go- 
ing?" is  not  written  on   the  ticker 


By  Harry  Varley 


tape  except  for  those  whose  for- 
tunes are  made  and  lost  by  the  fas- 
cinating symbols  that  tick  their  way 
from  under  the  glass  domes. 

There  may  be  some  question  re-, 
garding  the  kind  of  people  the  mail 
order  houses  serve  and  the  criticism 
that  what  they  do  and  feel  has  no 
bearing  on  business  or  the  populace 
at  large. 

Years  ago  mail  order  houses 
catered  to  a  somewhat  isolated  farm 
population.  The  isolation  has  gone. 
Rural  communities  are  in  touch  with 
current  conditions,  because  of  the 
moving  picture,  automobile,  radio 
and  universal  educational  facilities. 
The  sharp  distinction  between  the 
rural  and  city  mind  has  gone.  The 
influence  of  the  rural  banker  is  felt 
all  the  way  down  to  the  very  small 
farmer.  The  interests  of  the  small 
agriculturists  are  now  bound  up 
with  those  of  the  small  banker;  the 
rural  bankers'  with  the  interests  of 
their  bigger  brothers. 

During  the  past  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  the  entire  system  of  business 
and  finance  has  spread  even  to  the 
lowly  farmer  and  has  taken  its  roots 
in  the  very  soil  of  the  country. 

Have  not  these  roots  then,  with 
their  first  sensitive  quiverings,  a 
message  that  must  be  felt  eventually 
even  by  those  at  the  top  of  the  tree? 

LOCAL  conditions  in  various  sec- 
tions may  cause  troubles  of  no 
national  moment.  But  when,  for  no 
apparent  reason,  seasonal  orders 
that  should  come  fail  to  arrive  from 
every  point  of  the  compass  and  all 
the  large  mail  order  houses  are 
affected  at  the  same  time,  then  the 
red  flag  of  danger  runs  up  for  all 
of  us. 

It  is  true  that  a  drop  in  commodity 
prices  after  a  semi-annual  mail 
order  catalogue  is  issued  will  cause 
a  recession  in  the  business  due  en- 
tirely to  the  price  change. 

But  beyond  these  occasional  drops, 
and  embracing  them,  is  the  general 
trend  of  the  mail  order  business 
with  its  foretelling  of  the  future. 

There  is  a  fairly  definite  manner 
of  decrease  in  the  transactions  of  a 
mail  order  house.     People  stop  buy- 


ing pianos  and  silverware  before 
they  limit  their  purchases  of  farm 
tools  and  groceries.  Thus  the  first 
signs  of  a  decline  are  in  the  "lux- 
ury" departments. 

If  a  piano  manufacturer  could 
know  when  mail  order  sales  of 
pianos  are  on  a  definite  decline,  he 
could  well  think  about  curtailing  his 
manufacturing  so  that  when  results 
of  poorer  business  affected  him 
through  his  various  distributing 
channels,  he  would  not  have  so  much 
money  tied  up  in  stock.  What  is 
true  of  pianos  would  be  equally  true 
of  many  products. 

PARTICULARLY  would  it  be  true 
of  materials  such  as  sheet  metal, 
where  the  actual  use  is  so  far  from 
the  manufacturer's  supervision  or 
knowledge  because  of  distributors', 
jobbers',  contractors'  and  sheet 
metal  workers'  stocks. 

What  better  guide  could  there  be 
for  a  production-planning  depart- 
ment for  either  decreasing  or  in- 
creasing production?  All  that  is  in- 
dicative in  the  mail  order  business 
as  a  signal  on  the  down  side  is  also 
true  on  the  up  side. 

If  you  have  no  access  to  the  inti- 
mate departmental  reports  of  mail 
order  sales,  watch  the  monthly  re- 
ports of  total  sales  of  the  two  or 
three  largest  houses. 

When  a  decided  decrease  is  record- 
ed over  the  same  month  in  the  previ- 
ous year  and  is  followed  by  another 
decrease  in  the  next  month,-  it  is 
time  to  walk  warily,  to  get  all  the 
available  figures  on  the  stocks  in  the 
hands  of  your  distributors,  and  to 
shape  your  manufacturing  schedule 
accordingly. 

Should  you  have  any  doubts  as  to 
the  value  of  this  information,  go 
back  over  the  records  and  see  how 
closely  the  mail  order  business  has 
foretold  general  business,  and  al- 
ways several  months  ahead  of  the 
big  swings  up  and  down. 

If  the  mail  order  business  is  not 
a  barometer  surely  forecasting  fair 
weather  and  storms  in  business,  it 
is,  at  least,  the  very  best  thermome- 
ter for  registering  the  heat  of  to- 
day's demands. 
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This  paragraph,  from  an  address 
E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis  before  the  fourth 
annual  convention  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Steel  Construction,  expresses 
a  truth  about  markets  that  is  all  too 
often  overlooked: 

"People,  after  all,  make  trade.  Their 
condition  of  mind,  which  governs  their 
freedom  of 'choice,  is  responsible  for 
most  business.  _A  man  with  glO  in  his 
pocket  is  often  a  better  prospect  than  a 
man  with  $100.  It  depends  on  his  state 
of  mind." 

Advertising  is  not  merely  printed 
salesmanship;      it     is_  often      printej 

ychologv 


■rom  "The  8   Pt.    Page"   it 
Advertising   and   Selling 


a 


Their  Condition  of  Mind 

Governs  Their  Choice." 


MISERS  and  wastrels- 
thinking  of  them,  it  be- 
comes even  more  apparent 
that  mental  attitude  controls 
freedom  of  choice. 

What  greater  sales  oppor- 
tunity, therefore,  can  be  found 
than  an  audience,  young, 
keen,  acquisitive,  unpreju- 
diced in  its  mental  and  buving 
attitudes?  And  SMART 
SET  reaches  more  than  half 


a  million  youthful  buyers. 
Their  minds  have  not  become 
jaded  through  persistent  repe- 
tition of  the  same  old  stories. 
Advertisers  say  that 
SMART  SET  produces  sales 
at  the  lowest  cost.  That's  only 
half  the  story.  Being  young, 
these  SMART  SET  readers 
are  forming  preferences 
which  will  guide  their  buying 
for  the  next  40  years. 


MAMF 


R.  E.  BERLIN,  Business  Manager 

119  West  40th  St.,  New  York 

Chicago  Office,  360  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
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"The  8pt.  Page 


LAST  night  I  ran  across  the  trail  of 
Hampton's  Magazine.  I'd  forgot- 
*  ten  there  ever  was  such  a  peri- 
odical, until  I  bumped  into  it  in  Rheta 
Childe  Dorr's  book,  "A  Woman  of 
Fifty." 

Mrs.  Dorr  says  Hampton  taught  her 
to  write,  and  she  relates  one  incident 
that  seems  to  contain  his  whole  course 
of  instruction  in  three  or  four  sen- 
tences. She  had  finally  come  to  the  point 
of  writing  something  that  was  really 
good,  and  showed  it  to  Hampton. 

"What  did  I  tell  you?"  exclaimed 
Hampton.  "They  call  writing  a  matter 
of  inspiration.  Bunk!  All  you  have 
to  do  is  to  say  to  yourself:  'Hell's  bells! 
What  do  I  want  to  say?'  And  say  it." 

Mrs.  Dorr  says  she  recommends  this 
formula,  not  only  to  schools  of  journal- 
ism and  short-story  writing-classes,  but 
to  the  younger  set  in  fiction  who  draw 
their  inspiration  from  Freud  and  the 
psychopathic  wards. 

I  recommend  it  also  to  the  younger 
set  in  advertising.  In  fact,  I  propose  a 
Hell's  Bells  school  of  advertising  copy! 

— 8-pt  — 

E.  A.  Pettingill  of  the  advertising 
staff  of  The  Milwaukee  Journal,  who 
has  had  more  than  30  years'  experience 
with  large  department  stores  through- 
out the  country,  has  written  a  set  of 
commandments  for  retailers  which  has 
more  merit  than  most  decalogues,  for 
it  contains  a  sound  philosophy  of  re- 
tailing : 

Thi  Ten  Commandments  for  Retailers  ! 

I.  Thou  shalt  love  they  business  and  it  only 

shalt  thou  serve ;  for  thy  business  Is  a 
jealous  business  visiting  the  iniquity 
of  the  management  on  all  connected 
with  it,  but  bestowing  favors  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generation  on  those 
that  love  it  and  keep  its  commandments. 

II.  Thou  shalt  display  thy  merchandise  with 

loving  care  and  thou  shalt  not  permit 
thy  window  displays  nor  thy  interior 
decorations  to  wax  old,  tarnished  or 
dulled  in  attractiveness, 
in.  Thou  shalt  know  thy  business  and  all 
its  wares ;  nor  shalt  thou  fail  to  im- 
part thy  knowledge  to  all  thy  sales- 
people to  the  end  that  they,  too,  may 
be  familiar  with   their  merits. 

IV.  Thou  shalt  honor  thy  customer  and 
him  only  shalt  thou  serve ;  that  thy 
profit  may  be  great  and  that  thy  days 
in  business  may  be  long  in  the  field 
thou  hast  chosen. 

V.  Thou   shalt  diligently  impart  to  all   thy 

customers  the  real  merits  of  thy  goods 
that  thy  patrons  may  select  therefrom, 
according  to  their  needs,  with  intel- 
ligence and  satisfaction. 

VI.  Thou  shalt  not  lie ;  neither  about  thy 
sales,  nor  thy  service,  nor  thy  mer- 
chandise ;  nor  shalt  thou  bear  false 
witness  concerning  their  values  nor 
their  former  prices ;  that  all  thy  sales 
be  honest  sales ;  so  shalt  thou  have 
pleased  customers  and  honor  and  profit 
therewith  all  the  days  of  all  thy  years. 

VII.  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's 
business,  nor  his  salesmen,  nor  any  of 
his  servants ;  thou  shalt  not  belittle  his 
merchandise  nor  his  service,  but  thou 
shalt  strive  to  excel  his  in  his  every 
endeavor  and  make  thine  own  business 
superior  to  his. 


VIII.  Thou  shalt  not  cheat  they  customer, 
neither  in  quantity,  nor  in  quality,  nor 
in  price ;  nor  shalt  thou  render  to  even 
the  least  of  these,  thy  customers,  less 
of  value  or  of  service  or  of  courtesy 
than  thou  dost  extend  to  the  favored, 
for  the  least  of  these  may  become  the 
greatest. 

IX.  Thou  shalt  keep  thyself,  thy  reputation, 
•  thy  store  and  all  thy  wares  clean  and 

above  reproach  ;  nor  shalt  thou  permit 
thy  salesmen  nor  any  of  thy  servants 
to  be  servants  to  be  unclean  nor  their 
goods  ill-kept. 

X.  Thou  shalt  diligently  advertise  thy  busi- 

ness, thy  wares  and  thy  service  that  all 
men  may  learn  that  their  interests  are 
safe  in  thy  hands  and  that  thou  dost 
give  the  fullest  measure  of  value  ;  for 
knowest  thou  not  that  if  thou  blowest 
not  thine  own  horn,  then  verily  thy 
horn  shall   not  be  blown. 

—8-pt.— 

The  4  A's  is  sending  out  copies  of  "As 

It    Should    Be,"    an    advertising    play 

written    by    Howard    W.    Dickinson    of 

George  Batten  Company. 

It  is  a  clever  little  play,  and  I  can 
just  see  H.  W.  D.'s  eyes  twinkle  while 
he  was  writing  it.  .  .  .  What  I  am  not 
sure  of  is:  did  he  suppress  the  ending 
purposely  because  he  thought  it 
wouldn't  be  believed  that  the  advertiser 
placed  his  account  with  the  agency 
which  refused  to  submit  a  plan;  or 
hadn't  the  decision  been  made  at  the 
time  the  play  was  written? 
—8-pt.— 

The  Citizens  Trust  Company  of 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  has  evidently  decided  that 
there  is  too  much  conservatism  in  bank 
advertising  and  too  little  drama.  And 
so  they  have  come  out  with  a  series  of 
picture  advertisements  that  are  ex- 
ceedingly dramatic  and  thought-pro- 
voking.    I  submit  one  in  evidence: 


Personally  I  am  strong  for  this  hu- 
manized type  of  bank  advertising,  if 
done  with  a  certain  amount  of  re- 
straint, as  is  this  piece  of  "copy."  Some 
day  we're  all  going  to  learn  that  it 
pays  to  be  human  in  advertising. 
— 8-pt— 

When  I  wrote  about  my  proposed 
London  office  I  little  realized  what  a 
responsive  chord  I  was  going  to  strike. 
From  the  number  of  letters  I  am  re- 
ceiving I  am  sure  that  if  ever  I  do  have 
a  London  office — and  I  am  going  to 
some  day — I  shall  find  a  heavy  mail 
awaiting  me  whenever  I  visit  it. 

It  begins  to  look  now  as  though  I'd 
have  to  hang  the  key  on  a  nail  beside 
the  door  so  that  readers  of  this  page 
sojourning  in  London  could  let  them- 
selves in  and  use  my  office  for  reading 
and  writing  and  resting.  Make  it  a 
sort  of  8-Pt.  Office.  It  would  be  pop- 
ular, I  believe. 

There's  Robert  F.  Wood,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Autocar  Company,  of 
Ardmore,  Pennsylvania,  for  instance. 

"I  have  been  there  and  I  know  the 
spell  of  London,"  he  writes,  'Ah,  only 
to  have  time  in  such  an  office  as  you 
picture  to  settle  back  comfortably  in 
the  old  office  chair  and  read  The  Times 
as  it  should  be  read!" 

Hal  C.  Wright  is  another  who  rhap- 
sodizes over  the  idea: 

Imaginatively  speaking,  your  London 
office  is  permanently  established.  This 
morning  I  see  you  at  your  battered  re- 
fectory table  luxuriating  in  a  dignified  flood 
of  letters  from  others  than  persons  men- 
tioned in  your  list  of  certain  correspondents. 

There  are  letters  on  the  stationery  of 
established  advertising  organizations  and  of 
those  less  sure  of  their  business  balance. 
I  see  letters  from  heads  of  nail  keg  and 
casket  manufactories ;  from  small  town 
editors  and  big  town  column  conductors ; 
from  hack  writers  and  Menckens. 

How  often  those  of  us  who  delight  in 
mixing  odd  turns  of  the  language  with  our 
business-day  merchandising  have  wished  for 
a  far-off  refuge  such  as  you  describe.  Per- 
haps the  next  door  to  the  left  in  your 
little  alley  is  the  friendly  entrance  to  one 
of  London's  innumerable  interesting  clubs — 
where  one  could  punctuate  his  word-group- 
ing activities  with  an  occasional  tipple. 
Or  vary  one's  existence  with  an  hour  be- 
fore the  crackling  fire  with  a  third  or 
fourth    generation    Forsyte. 

And  back  to  the  funny  little  office  with 
the  rusty  lock,  the  clumsy  key,  and  the 
"your  own"  atmosphere,  to  do  a  next-month 
magazine  advertisement  or  a  gem  for  a 
column-king's    rejection. 

H.  C.  W.  would  certainly  be  told 
where  the  key  hung! 
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Read  by  More  Than  Four  Out  of  Five  Milwaukee  Families! 


Exclusive  in  1926! 


Food  Products — 39 


Aunt   Jemima 

Pancake  Flour 
Asociated  Packers* 

Salmon 
Baby  Ruth 

Candy  Bar 
Beech-Nut 

Peanut   Butter 
College    Inn   Foods 
Dunhar  Shrimps 
Enzo   Jell 

Fleischmann's     Yeast 
Gold  Medal  Flour 
Gorton's 

Codfish   Cakes 
Grennan's   Cakes 
Gulden's   Mustard 
Hearth-Baked    Bread 
Junket 
Karo    Syrup 
LaChoy    Products 
Libby's    Products 
Kellogg's 

Cereal   Products 


Life  Savers 

Muffets 

Nucoa 

Oh    Henry! 

Old   Manse  Syrup 

Phenix  Cheese 

Pillsbury's    Flour 

Porth   Pies 

Prefet  Sardines 

Post's  Bran  Flakes 

Park-Tilford    Candies 

Ralston's   Purina 

Royal    Fruit    Gelatine 

Snider's    Catsup 

Skookum   Apples 

Stanz  Cream  Cheese 

Sun    Ray 

Pancake    Flour 
Snow    Peak 

Baking    Soda 
Unifruit   Bananas 
Ward's    Parisauce 
Van  Camp's  Products 


Beverages — 13 


Blue  Ribbon 

Malt  Syrup 
Buckeye  Malt 
Canada    Dry 

Ginger  Ale 
Chase-Sanborn 

Coffee 
ChUf  Oshkosh  Malt 
Clicouot    Club 

Ginger  Ale 


Hostess  Coffee 

Manhattan  Ginger  Ale 
Maxwell-House 

Coffee 
Salada  Tea 
Whits   Rock 

Ginger  Ale 


?l 


Van  Camp  Makes 

Milwaukee's 
Pantry  Shelves! 

INTRODUCED  to  the  Milwaukee- 
•*■  Wisconsin  market  exclusively  through 
The  Milwaukee  Journal  in  September, 
1926,  Van  Camp's  Bean  Hole  Beans 
have  been  winning  a  remarkable  popu- 
larity in  this  responsive  territory. 

"When  the  campaign  started,"  write 
Van  Camp's,  "we  began  to  feel  the 
effects  immediately.  The  gratifying 
volume  of  repeat  business  has  given 
Milwaukee  a  front  rank  in  our  regional 
Bean  Hole  Beans  merchandising  opera- 
tions." 

An   Unanimous  Favorite 

Like  Van  Camp,  and  other  prominent 
national  food  advertisers,  the  most  suc- 
cessful advertisers  in  all  other  lines  con- 
centrate in  The  Journal  to  thoroughly 
cover  and  sell  the  Milwaukee-Wisconsin 
market  at  the  lowest  possible  advertising 
cost  per  sale.  You,  too,  can  build  maxi- 
mum business  here  in  1927  through 
The  Milwaukee  Journal  alone. 


THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 

F   I    F~  S    T        BY        MEFwIT 


More  Than  a  Half  Million  Readers  Throughout  Wisconsin! 
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Our  Dealer-Pay  s-a-Share  Policy  Works 


[CONTINUED    FROM     PAGE    20] 


damn  bit  of  advertising  we  have."  I 
bring  out  a  neat  record  of  the  adver- 
tising sent  to  various  dealers  in  their 
territory  and  show  them  that  their  own 
customers  are  ordering  dealer  adver- 
tising at  the  price  we  ask  and  are  doing 
it  regularly.  This  presentation  of 
proof  (which  I  enjoy,  you  may  be  sure) 
generally  ends  the  argument.  And 
while  at  the  moment  they  may  say  noth- 
ing more  complimentary  than,  "Oh, 
Hell,"  I  find  that  they  usually  go  out 
in  a  different  frame  of  mind — and 
usually  from  then  on  sell  a  little  ad- 
vertising on  their  own  hook. 

IT  is  easier  to  establish  a  share-the- 
cost  advertising  policy  by  going  di- 
rect to  the  dealer  than  by  asking  the 
factory  salesman  to  put  it  over  for  you. 
Your  salesmen  won't  be  convinced  that 
any  such  plan  is  practicable  until  their 
own  customers  respond  to  the  by-mail 
solicitation  of  the  factory  advertising 
department. 

Do  not  get  the  idea  that  we  try  to 
make  our  dealers  put  their  money  into 
everything  we  produce.  A  good  plan 
is  a  good  plan  until  it's  abused.  We 
realize  that  the  retailers  who  concen- 
trate on  our  shoes  deserve  continuous 
merchandising  assistance  and  that  to 
extend  our  cost-sharing  plan  to  the 
point  of  selfishness  would  be  to  defeat 
it  utterly. 

We  don't  want  our  dealers  to  pay  for 
our  advertising  department;  we  don't 
want  their  investment  in  our  helps  to 
show  us  a  profit. 

We  produce  a  great  variety  of  dealer 
helps  and  many  of  them  are  distributed 
free. 

Perhaps  a  fairly  complete  list  of  what 
we  produced  during  1926,  and  its 
classification  under  'free'  or  'charged 
for,'  may  be  worth  study.  Let  me  state, 
however,  that  all  of  our  advertising, 
whether  in  the  'free'  or  'charged  for' 
class,  is  sent  to  a  dealer  only  upon  his 
or  a  salesman's  written  order.  Noth- 
ing goes  out  indiscriminately  and  it  is 
to  that  rule  that  we  attribute  minimum 
waste  and  maximum  use  of  our  dealer 

helps. 

*         *         * 

Dealers  Helps  Produced  During  1928 
FREE 

Six  separate  sets  of  window  display 
cards.  (The  smallest  set  consisted  of  two 
cards,    the   largest   of   six   cards). 

Five  separate  envelope  enclosures.  (These 
are  imprinted  for  the  dealer  and  furnished 
upon  requisition). 

Three  signs  for  interior  or  window  dis- 
play. 

Two  small  electric  signs  for  window  or 
interior. 

Stereos  or  mats  of  more  than  one  hundred 
different  newspaper  advertisements. 

Small  electros  of  about  sixty  different 
shoe  styles. 

Trademark  transparencies  for  use  on 
glass. 

A  permanent  agency  sign.  (Installed 
free  for  preferred  customers  who  are  buying 
regularly  in  volume  and  who  are  putting 
unusual   sales  effort  behind   our  lines). 

Special  shoe  stands  for  display  windows. 
(No  customer  can  obtain  more  than  two 
of  these  unless  he  is  an  exceptionally  large 
operator). 

Pour  24-sheet  poster  designs.  (These 
are  imprinted  and   furnished   free,   provided 


that  the  dealer  signs  a  regular  poster  con- 
tract which  obligates  him  to  bear  the  en- 
tire space  cost  of  a  local  poster  showing. 
We  handle  these  poster  contracts  and  make 
reservations). 

CHARGED   FOR 

Two  style  books  for  Smith  Smart  Shoes. 
(One  issued  in  the  spring,  one  in  the  fall. 
Cost  to  dealer,  l^c.  each  plus  postage 
[l%c]   if  we  do  the  mailing). 

Two  special  mailing  pieces  on  Dr.  A. 
Reed  Cushion  Shoes.  (Dealer  price  same 
as  for  style  books). 

Giant  shoes  (size  IS)  for  window  display. 
(Returnable — and  the  dealer  price,  $30  a 
pair,  is  credited  to  him  if  the  shoes  are 
returned  in  perfect  condition). 

One  special  booklet  on  Care  of  the  Feet. 
(Dealer  price  2>£c.  each  if  they  mail;  4c. 
each   if   we   mail). 

A  portable  mirror  for  store  use.  ($4.75 
each   to  the   dealer). 

An  exterior  electric  sign.  (Dealer  price 
$50.00 — and  dealer  pays  shipping  charges 
and   cost  of  installation   and   maintenance). 

Eight  leather  articles  for  distribution  as 
souvenirs.  (Cost  the  dealer  from  13c.  to 
75c.  each,  depending  upon  the  article). 

Two-color  stationery.  (The  stationery, 
printed  with  the  dealer's  letterhead,  is 
priced  as  follows : 

1M $4.75 

5M 21.00 

10M 39.75 

Envelopes,    $3   a   thousand 

Shoe  horns,  imprinted,  cost  the  dealer 
$2.50  a  gross.  (No  order  for  less  than  5 
gross ) . 

Match  books  cost  the  dealer  $3.95  a 
thousand. 

Two  four-piece  direct  mail  campaigns. 
(These  campaigns  must  be  mailed  by  us 
from  the  dealer's  list  and  all  four  pieces 
must  be  used.  Dealer  cost,  15c.  a  name 
for  campaign  No.  1 ;  8c.  a  name  for  cam- 
paign  No.    2). 

1  ET  us  take  a  few  of  the  major  items 
*-*  in  the  'charged  for'  column  and 
analyze  them  in  detail.  Let  us  see 
what  we  have  done  with  them  and 
whether  or  not  their  record  of  dis- 
tribution shows  our  policy  successful. 
The  Smith  Smart  Shoe  Style  Book 

The  first  issue  was  printed  in  the 
fall  of  1922.  The  print  order  was  for 
50,000  copies.  I  sent  a  sample  of  the 
finished  booklet,  together  with  a  special 
order  blank  and  a  personal  letter  to  a 
list  of  1250  names.  We  oversold  the 
first  issue  with  practically  no  assistance 
from  the  salesmen. 

Now  a  few  things  about  the  book 
itself.  The  size  has  always  been  about 
5x7  and  there  are  usually  sixteen 
pages  and  cover  with  a  two-color  en- 
velope. We  have,  from  the  first,  spared 
absolutely  no  expense  in  its  production. 
The  illustrations  are  always  made  by 
leading  artists;  the  printing  is  always 
in  four  or  more  colors. 

The  booklet  (as  is  all  our  dealer-ad- 
vertising) is  planned  for  the  dealer.  If 
we  are  to  expect  him  to  pay  for  ad- 
vertising it  must  be,  primarily,  his  ad- 
vertising; no  other  kind  will  unknot 
his  purse  strings.  Our  helps  do  not 
trumpet  Smith  Smart  Shoes  or  Dr. 
Reed  shoes  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else 
of  importance  to  the  dealer.  We  make 
it  a  point  to  talk  our  lines  without 
shouting  them;  we  try  to  produce  ad- 
vertising as  nearly  in  harmony  with 
the  dealer's  ideas  on  advertising  as  we 
can. 

Every  season  we  send  out  a  sample 


copy  of  the  book  with  a  sales  talk  about 
its  general  advertising  value  and  the 
proved  advantage  of  buying  and  using 
it  every  season.  The  distribution  record 
of  this  item  is  as  follows:  Fall  1922, 
50,000  copies;  Spring  and  Fall  1923, 
125,000  copies;  1924,  150,000  copies; 
1925,  175,000  copies;  1926,  200,000 
copies. 

A  steady  increase  every  year. 

Probably  we  could  have  given  away 
three  times  as  many  Style  Books  as  we 
merchandised  but  I  would  rather  know 
that  200,000  copies  are  going  out  to 
customers  and  prospects  than  feel  un- 
certain about  the  fate  of  seventy-five 
per  cent  of  600,000  copies.  A  book  in 
the  home  is  worth  four  in  the  dealer's 
basement. 

These  books,  even  on  our  biggest 
run  last  year,  cost  us  more  than  six 
cents  each.  The  dealer  pays  lyic,  or 
a  little  better  than  16  2/3  per  cent  of 
the  cost.  Is  that  too  much  to  ask  of 
him?  I  think  not — and  evidently  so 
does  he,  perhaps  because  he  has  found 
out  what  he  could  buy  himself  in  the 
way  of  printed  matter  for  the  same 
price. 

Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  Style 
Book  orders  from  our  dealers  specify 
that  we  are  to  address  and  mail  them 
and  if  the  mailing  list  does  not  appear 
within  ten  days  of  the  date  specified,  we 
write  for  it — and  we  keep  on  writing 
until  we  get  it.  At  first  we  spent  many 
golden  hours  in  pursuit  of  the  elusive 
mailing  list  (dealers  are  always  too 
busy  to  prepare  and  send  it)  but  every 
year  we  have  had  fewer  delinquents 
and  procrastinators.  I  have  discovered 
that  every  phase  of  helping  the  dealer 
to  build  business  requires  a  separate 
educational  course  for  him,  and  educa- 
tion takes  more  than  a  minute.  But 
if  your  efforts  succeed  eventually,  you 
haven't  wasted  a  single  clock  tick. 

The  Reed  Cross-Section  Mailing  Piece 

The  record  of  this  direct  mail  adver- 
tisement is  even  more  encouraging  to 
us  than  is  that  of  the  Style  Book.  Prob- 
ably its  greater  success  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  something  which  no  other 
shoe  manufacturer  has  ever  attempted 
and  that  its  distribution  to  consumers 
invariably  results  in  immediate  in- 
terest in  Dr.  Reed  Cushion  Shoes  and 
immediate  sales  for  the  dealer. 

THE  Cross  Section  Piece  assumes  an 
entirely  different  physical  form  every 
year,  but  it  is  always  built  around  the 
same  idea:  the  inclusion  of  an  actual 
cross  section  cut  from  a  Dr.  Reed 
Cushion  Sole.  This  sample  of  the  ex- 
clusive feature  of  the  shoes,  showing 
the  action  and  construction  of  the  cush- 
ion sole,  gives  the  prospect  of  a  graph- 
ic, interesting  demonstration  of  the 
resiliency,  the  soft  springiness  of  the 
cushion.  Reading  the  text  of  the 
written  message  with  the  Cross  Section 
Piece  in  hand  is  very  much  like  eating 
a  Sunkist  Orange  while  reading  a  full 
page  Sunkist  advertisement  in  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post.   If  the  product 
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Third  party 
influence 


Does  the  "Yes"  or  the  "No"  of  the  architect, 
engineer,  lawyer,  physician  or  other  profes- 
sional man  stand  between  you  and  your 
prospect? 

If  your  marketing  does  involve  the  influ- 
ence of  professional  groups,  an  application 
of  direct  advertising  is  truly  indicated. 

And  that  direct  advertising  must  be  based 
on  a  clear  understanding  of  the  professional 
man's  point  of  view  and  his  relations  with 
the  prospect. 

To  the  discussion  of  this  interesting  prob- 
lem, we  will  bring,  at  your  request,  a  breadth 
of  experience  and  a  specialized  knowledge. 


Evans-Winter-Hebb  inc.  Detroit 

822  Hancock  Avenue  "West 


The  business  of  the  Evans  -Winter-  Hebb  organization  is  the  execution  of  direct  advertising  as  a  dehnite  me- 
dium for  the  preparation  and  production  of  which  it  has  within  itself  both  personnel  and  complete  facilities: 
Marketing  Analysis  •  Plan  •  Copy  •  Art  •  Engraving  •  Letterpress  and  Offset  Printing  •  Binding  •  Mailing 


is  worthy  there  is  nothing  like  a  sample 
of  it  to  furnish  conclusive  evidence. 

When  I  came  to  the  J.  P.  Smith  Shoe 
Company,  this  particular  piece  was 
costing  dealers  two  cents  each,  including 
postage.  But  production  costs  were 
mounting,  principally  because  the  cross 
sections  attached  to  each  piece  were 
costing  more  every  season.  I  imme- 
diately raised  the  dealer  price  to  three 
cents  each  when  we  did  the  mailing — 
and  oh,  what  a  howl  from  all  the  boys! 
But  notwithstanding  the  weeping  and 
w.  and  g.  of  t.,  the  new  price  stood 
and  here's  what  the  books  show:  Dis- 
tribution 1922,  85,000  pieces;  1923, 
125,000;  1924,  200,000;  1925,  275,000; 
1926,  335,000. 

The  Direct  Mail  Campaigns 

Merchandised  to  the  dealer  complete 
for  eight  and  fifteen  cents  a  name  they 
are  our  most  recent  venture — and  they 
have  not  been  in  use  long  enough  for 
me  to  judge  them  accurately. 

THE  pieces  which  make  up  campaign 
No.  1  are  a  four-color,  16  page  style 
book;  two  personal  letters  processed 
without  fill-in  on  the  dealer's  stationery 
and  mailed  with  two-color  enclosures; 
a  four-color  self-mailer.  Every  piece 
is  imprinted  for  the  dealer  and  we  have 
tried  to  make  both  the  printed  pieces 
and  the  letters  truly  characteristic  of 
the  retailer — and  not  factory  advertise- 
ments with  a  dealer  imprint. 

Although  we  did  not  complete  this 
particular  feature  of  our  dealer  ad- 
vertising service  until  late  in  the  fall 
season,  the  salesmen  (who  are  now 
almost  completely  on  our  side)  turned 
in  about  two  hundred  orders  for  the 
campaign  to  be  mailed  to  dealers  lists 
of  from  150  to  6000  names.  The  aver- 
age dealer  list  is  around  400  names, 
but  we  do  not  care  how  small  or  how 
large  it  is  so  long  as  we  get  him  started. 
Once  he  takes  the  plunge  and  invests 
a  few  dollars  or  a  few  hundred  dollars 
in  the  unselfish  advertising  we  produce, 
he  generally  becomes  a  confirmed  con- 
vert and  a  readier  booster  for  our  mer- 
chandise. 

Posters 

We  use  the  24-sheet  size  only,  and 
the  rapid  acceptance  of  this  effective 
medium  of  advertising  by  our  dealers 
is  a  source  of  no  little  satisfaction  to 
us.  In  1922  we  did  not  use  posters  at 
all.  In  1923  we  produced  one  design 
and  couldn't  quite  get  rid  of  the  500 
copies  ordered.  But  we  kept  selling 
the  trade  with  broadsides  and  letters 
and  in  1924  we  placed  a  thousand 
posters  on  the  boards.  In  1925  the  total 
distribution  was  increased  to  1200  and 
last  year  we  topped  1500. 

Our  salesmen  like  posters  and  con- 
sequently sell  them  successfully.  The 
dealer  signs  a  regular  contract  for 
posting,  agreeing  to  pay  the  entire  cost 
of  a  local  showing  for  any  month  or 
months  he  desires.  These  contracts  are 
handled  bv  us  through  the  General  Out- 
door Advertising  Company.  We  pay 
the  agency  and  bill  our  dealers  direct. 
Contrary  to  a  prevalent  pessimistic 
opinion,  we  do  not  encounter  any  diffi- 
culty in  collecting  for  poster  displays. 
Out 'of  several  hundred  contracts  signed 
last  year  we  were  required  to  follow- 
up  for  our  money  in  about  ten  cases — 
and  only  twice  did  we  lose  out  entirely. 
Dealers  who  are  buying  satisfactory 
merchandise  in   a   satisfactory  way  do 
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$235,000,000  — National 
Newspaper  Advertising  1926 

1926  closed  with  the  largest  volume 
of  national  newspaper  advertising  in 
history,  $15,000,000  over  the  final  fig- 
ures of  1925  which  was  the  banner  year. 

The  conservative  estimate  is  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  with  a  probabil- 
ity of  the  actual  figures  exceeding  the 
estimate  as  they  did  a  year  ago. 

The  national  advertisers'  annual  trend 
toward  Newspapers  has  been  steadily 
up — up — up — 

— for  the  simple  and  obvious  reason 
that  Newspapers,  reaching  everybody 
everywhere  and  anywhere  at  any  time, 
actually  sell  more  merchandise  than  any 
other  advertising  med  um. 


Invest  in  Newspaper  Advertising 
E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency 

Established  1888 

Publishers'  Representatives 

Detroit  New  York  Kansas  City 

Atlanta  Chicago  San  Francisco 
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The 

Powers  ^  House 

^Advertising 

HANNA  BUILDING 
CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

_  /Advertising  at  times  accom- 

V— /*-    plishes  business  miracles. — but  no 
man  can  guarantee  them   in  advance. 

Advertising  is  only  one  member  of  the 
sales-team.  It  can't  carry  through  without 
team-work. 

No  one  outside  your  business  can  guar- 
antee results  because  no  one  outside  your 
business  can  guarantee  the  necessary 
team-work. 

Select  your  advertising  counsel  not  on 
the  glitter  and  allure  of  its  promises  but 
on  the  calm,  cold  facts  of  its  perform- 
ance. Scrutinize  its  record  of  client-con- 
nections and  the  length  of  each.  Buy 
facts  ■ — 'not  hopes. 


not  attempt  to  sidestep  their  advertis- 
ing; obligations. 

I  think  most  retailers,  especially  in 
smaller  towns,  easily  become  enthu- 
siastic over  24-sheet  posters  if  the  de- 
signs are  good  and  the  dealer  imprint 
distinctively  set  and  given  adequate 
space.  Nothing  fascinates  a  dealer 
quite  so  much  as  his  own  name, 
heroically  evident  on  a  billboard.  And 
the  right  type  of  outdoor  advertising 
is  in  a  class  by  itself  for  creating 
prestige  for  the  small  town  store. 

A  poster  showing  in  Dodgeville,  Ken- 
tucky, is  quite  different  from  one  in 
Chicago.  When  new  posters  go  up  in 
Dodgeville  everyone  in  town  knows  it — 
and  everyone  in  town  sees  them  soon 
and  often.  In  Dodgeville  there  is  no 
getting  lost  in  the  shuffle  because  there 
are  only  four  boards  in  town  and  your 
dealer  probably  has  them  all — or  half 
anyway. 

We  have  our  own  special  font  of  type 
for  imprinting,  and  as  a  result  the  im- 
print becomes  an  integral  part  of  the 
composition.  Name  strips  and  block 
letters  are  absolutely  out;  they  have 
lost  the  day  for  more  than  one  good 
campaign. 
Newspapers 

We  spend  more  money  than  do  most 
manufacturers  in  the  preparation  of 
our  dealer  newspaper  advertisements. 
We  try  to  offer  better  illustrations, 
newsier  copy;  we  try  to  depart  com- 
pletely from  the  average  stock  news- 
paper advertisement  monstrosity. 

As  a  result  last  year  we  distributed 
some  4500  mats  and  as  many  stereo- 
types to  dealers,  and  our  careful  check- 
un  through  our  clipping  service  and 
direct  with  dealers  and  publications, 
showed  us  that  a  large  percentage  of 
our  plates  was  reproduced  in  local 
newspapers  at  the  dealer's  expense. 

We  furnish  mats  or  stereos  upon 
order — the  first  time.  But  if  we  do 
not  receive  clippings  of  the  advertise- 
ments as  run  we  will  not  fill  a  second 
order  to  the  same  dealer  until  he  fur- 
nishes conclusive  proof  that  he's  using 
the  material  and  not  just  ordering  it 
for  fun. 

We  produce  a  new  newspaper  cam- 
paign twice  a  year  and  reproduce  it 
in  the  form  of  an  ad-book  which  is  de- 
signed as  a  vehicle  to  sell  the  value  of 
all  our  advertising. 

FROM  my  own  experiences  with  re- 
tailers I  have  become  firmly  con- 
vinced that  they  are  willing  to  pay  a 
little  for  carefully  prepared  advertising 
on  a  line  of  merchandise  in  which  they 
have  confidence  and  over  which  they 
are  sincerely  enthusiastic.  Once  upon 
a  time  it  was  death  to  the  manufac- 
turer who  presumed  to  ask  of  his  dealers 
a  cent  for  the  most  elaborate  advertis- 
ing. But  things  have  changed,  and  I 
believe  the  general  tendency  is  more 
and  more  toward  a  share-the-cost 
policy.  And  what  is  the  result?  Bet- 
ter, more  productive  advertising,  less 
BF  display  of  the  manufacturer's  name, 
a  more  earnest  effort  to  give  dealers 
the  sort  of  advertising  service  that  will 
increase  their  profits  and  appeal  to 
them  personally.  For  to  sell  advertis- 
ing means  to  subordinate  self  to  a  great 
extent,  to  stifle  that  surging  urge  to 
smear  every  booklet  page  and  cram 
every  paragraph  of  copy  with  'us,' 
'we,'  'our'  and  company — and  end  up 
with  an  obscure  dealer  imprint  to  prove 
the  piece  really  his. 

The  advertising  pieces  that  the  dealer 
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We  would  like  Mr.  S.  C.  Gale,  Advertising  Manager  of  Washburn  Crosby,  to  read  this  page. 


IV hy  Not  Now,  Mr.  Gale? 

Three  hundred  and  seventy-five  brands  were  mentioned  when  we  asked  Com- 
fort readers  to  tell  us  the  name  of  their  "all  around"  flour.  We  asked  enough 
thousands  to  get  a  fair  picture  of  the  flour  preferences  of  the  million  homes 
where  Comfort  is  welcomed  each  month. 


Seven  and  one-half  per  cent  said  they  used  Pillsbury's;  five  per  cent 
named  Gold  Medal;  two  per  cent  said  Ballard's;  another  two  per  cent 
mentioned  Occident.  That  leaves  84  per  cent  of  the  million  homes  to  be 
divided  over  the  371  other  brands. 

We  think  something  can  be  done  about  it.  In  fact,  we  believe  Gold 
Medal  advertising  in  Comfort  would  do  a  whole  lot  about  it. 

Seventy-eight  per  cent  of  Comfort  subscribers  own  their  own  farm 
homes — and  the  average  size  of  their  farms  is  198  acres.  So,  you  see,  they 
are  able  to  buy. 

Are  they  responsive  to  advertising?  That's  a  point  we  would  like  to 
talk  over  with  Mr.  Gale,  or  anyone  else  who  would  be  interested  in  influ- 
encing the  million  homes  embraced  in  the  Comfort  family  circle. 


COMFORT — -THE  KEY  TO   HAPPINESS   AND  SUCCESS  IN  OVER   A   MILLION    FARM  HOMES AUGUSTA,  ME. 

NEW    YORK,     15     EAST    40th    STREET     ■     ■     CHICAGO,     1635     MARQUETTE     BUILDING 
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THE  editorial  office  of  the  Dairymen's  League  News  merely  focuses 
the  farm  sentiment  which  originates  among  its  readers.     The  rela- 
tion between  the  readers  and  the  paper  is  unusually  intimate. 

Owning  this  paper  themselves,  the  readers  take  an  active  interest 
in  shaping  its  editorial  policy.  They  write  frequently  and  profusely, 
keeping  the  editorial  staff  informed  as  to  their  views  and  desires. 

These  letters  are  supplemented  by  the  reports  of  Dairymen's  League 
field  men  and  local  officials.  Then  there  is  the  direct  contact  between 
the  editorial  staff  and  the  League  directors  who  are  active  farmers. 

The  result  is  a  degree  of  reader  interest  not  found  in  farm  papers 
published  solely  for  profit.  This  interest  naturally  extends  to  the 
advertising  columns.  Advertisers  find  our  readers  unusually  respon- 
sive; and  their  interest  is  backed  by  adequate  buying  power. 

Dairymen's  League  News  is  the  outstanding  dairy  paper  of  the  East, 
having  in  its  territory  a  circulation  equal  to  more  than  three  times  the 
circulation  of  the  two  largest  national  dairy  papers  in  the  same  territory. 

To  cover  Eastern  dairy  farms,  you  must  use  the  Dairymen's  League 

News. 

A  request  will  bring  Sample  Copy  and  Rate  Card 


Dairy  farm6  of  this 
area  supply  New 
York  City  with 
fluid  milk. 


ttThei  i 
Dairy! 
Paper! 

New  York  City 

Milk  Shed" 


dairymen's 
News 


New  York 

120  West  42nd  Street 

W.  A.  Schreyer,  Bus.  Mgr. 

Phone  Wisconsin  6081 


Chicago 

10  S.  La  Salle  Street 

John  D.  Ross 

Phone  State  3652 


buys  with  a  smile  are  those  which  put 
him  in  the  front  row  and  keep  him 
there.  And  isn't  it  a  heap  better  for 
us,  as  manufacturers  yearning  to  put 
the  name  of  our  product  on  every 
tongue — and  our  product  itself  on  every 
foot,  or  wherever  its  proper  place  may 
be — I  ask,  isn't  it  better  for  us  to  set 
our  name  in  8  pt.  or  10  pt.  and  get  it 
circulated  than  to  have  the  spiders  spin 
their  webs  over  our  18  pt.  Cooper  Bold? 


700  Dealers  Groaned 

[continued  from   page  27] 

When  the  contractor  (or  other  fac- 
tor), having  developed  business,  puts 
it  out  to  competitive  dealer  bid,  the 
successful  dealer  bidder  gets  only  37.5 
per  cent  profits. 

Doesn't  it  seem  plain  that  the  dealer, 
having  relinquished  his  selling  initia- 
tive, has  also  relinquished  a  good  share 
of  his  profits?  We  would  not  contend 
that  this  is  the  only  inference  that  can 
be  drawn  from  these  facts.  The  build- 
ing material  dealer  has  other  troubles 
besides  those.  But  we  do  believe  that 
it  can  be  held  to  be  true  that  in  that 
ratio  in  which  he  does  not  "create" 
business  for  the  materials  he  carries  he 
jeopardizes  his  profits. 

With  the  average  man  the  purchase 
of  a  house  is  very  likely  to  be  the 
largest  single  purchase  he  makes  dur- 
ing his  lifetime.  Therefore,  of  neces- 
sity, he  must  buy  within  his  price  range 
and  consequently,  "price",  with  all  its 
bargaining  and  haggling,  becomes  the 
ultimate  dictator  of  the  entire  purchase. 

Certain  basic  materials  for  all  types 
of  construction — lumber,  brick,  field 
and  quarried  stone,  and  latterly,  con- 
crete building  units — form  the  back- 
bone of  the  dealer's  stock  and  are  al- 
ways used  for  building  the  shell.  De- 
pending upon  the  price  to  be  paid  and 
the  service  asked  of  the  building,  each 
of  these  is  best  in  its  special  relative 
position. 

Then  another  factor  related  to  the 
dealer's  stock  investment  enters: 

During  the  last  decade  such  refine- 
ments in  home  building  have  come 
about  that  houses  today  are  infinitely 
more  livable  than  they  were  even  in 
the  days  of  our  parents. 

A  great  many  of  the  materials  used 
to  bring  about  these  refinements  have 
become  part  of  the  building  material 
dealer's  stock. 

Today  no  home  buyer  will  be  satis- 
fied with  a  house  that  is  not  heated  in 
every  room.  This  costs  money,  and  the 
mounting  cost  of  fuel  has  brought  an 
insistent  demand  for  some  building 
method  that  would  serve  to  lessen  this 
cost.  Manufacturers  and  builders  have 
answered  this  demand  by  materials  and 
methods  of  insulating  houses,  so  that 
today  special  materials  are  available 
which  will  help  maintain  a  house  warm 
in  winter  and,  conversely,  cool  in  the 
height  of  the  summer.  The  roofs  of 
houses  have  also  undergone  change. 
Manufacturers  have  found  ways  of 
building  fire  retarding  roofing  materials 
at  the  same  time  giving  them  beauty  of 
color.  So  this  list  of  specialized  build- 
ing materials  might  be  enlarged  at  con- 
siderable length. 

All  this  "adding  to  and  diversification 
of"  building  materials  to  meet  present 
day  home  building  demands  has  pre- 
sented   the    building     material    dealer 
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with  an  added  burden  of  stock  invest- 
ment and  worry.  We  again  repeat  the 
question  "How  much  of  his  dealers' 
worry  should  a  manufacturer  accept?" 

Personally,  we  believe  that  it  is  to 
the  manufacturer's  self-interest  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  his  dealer  up  to  a  reason- 
able degree.  He  is  equipped  to  do  it 
because  we  think  it  will  be  generally 
admitted  that  the  modern  methods  of 
advertising  and  selling  have  been  much 
more  readily  accepted  by  the  manufac- 
turer than  by  the  retailer,  and  it  is  a 
reselling  (or  dealer  selling  problem) 
that  is  the  crux  of  the  building  mate- 
rial dealer's  dilemma.  Manufacturers, 
we  believe,  should  help  dealers  in  the 
solving  of  it. 

There  are  only  about  22,000  to  25,000 
building  material  dealers  serving  the 
entire  nation.  For  his  own  best  inter- 
est, this  restricted  dealer  outlet  de- 
mands of  the  manufacturer  careful 
marketing  thinking  if  he  is  to  secure 
both  the  greatest  number  of  these 
dealers  and  the  maximum  output 
through  them.  Each  manufacturer  can 
and  must  study  his  material  with  a  view 
to  determining  the  volume  he  can  com- 
mand for  it  in  the  "new"  construction 
field  and  in  the  "remodeling"  field. 

Once  these  divisions  have  been  deter- 
mined upon  by  the  manufacturer,  he 
can  then  shape  his  own  national  adver- 
tising and  selling  to  the  home  building 
and  home  owning  consumer.  But  he 
should  not  stop  there.  If  the  dealer  is 
to  be  given  the  maximum  amount  of 
help  in  his  present  position,  plans 
should  be  laid  which  will  comprehend 
his  making  definite  local  reselling  ef- 
forts. The  fruits  of  these  plans  should 
result  in  helping  him  back  to  the  posi- 
tion where,  through  the  intelligent  use 
of  a  function  that  is  rightfully  his,  he 
can  and  does  receive  his  legitimate 
profit. 


Harvard  Advertising 
Awards 

[CONTINUED   from    page   23] 

of  real  significance.  No  other  research 
award  was  made. 

The  Jury  of  Awards  was  composed 
of  the  following  men:  John  Benson, 
of  Benson  &  Gamble;  S.  E.  Conybeare. 
assistant  sales  manager  of  the  Arm- 
strong Cork  Company;  F.  C.  Kendall, 
editor  of  Advertising  &  Selling;  W. 
D.  Moriarty,  professor  of  economics 
University  of  Southern  California;  A. 
C.  Pearson,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  United  Publishers  Corporation; 
Harford  Powel,  Jr.,  editor  of  the 
Youth's  Companion;  Louis  Wiley,  busi- 
ness manager  of  the  New  York  Times; 
and  Professor  Melvin  T.  Copeland  and 
Assistant  Professor  Neil  H.  Borden  of 
the  Harvard  Business  School. 

The  special  jury  on  the  Typography 
Award  was  made  up  of:  Joseph  M. 
Bowles,  of  the  William  Edwin  Rudge 
Company,  New  York;  Everett  R. 
Currier,  president  of  Currier  &  Har- 
ford, Ltd.;  and  D.  B.  Updike,  of  the 
Merrymount  Press,  Boston. 

Several  prominent  speakers  held 
forth  at  the  banquet  in  honor  of  the 
award  winners,  among  them  John  Ben- 
son, president  of  Benson  &  Gamble, 
Chicago  advertising  agency.  Mr.  Ben- 
son was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Jury  of  Award,  and  his  address  was 
notable  in  many  respects.  Portions  of 
it  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
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The  NEWS  DIGEST 

A  complete  digest  of  the  news  of  advertising  and  selling  is  here  compiled 
for  quick  and  convenient  reference  So  The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive 
items  of  news  for  inclusion  in  this  department  &►  Address  Advertising 
and  Selling,  Number  Nine  East  Thirty-eighth  Street,  New  York  City 


CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL—  (Advertisers,  etc.) 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated    With  Position 

William   Knust    National    Lead   Co.,   New   York,    Ass't   to    Adv. 

Mgr Same  Company   Adv.   Mgr. 

R.   B.    Franken    New  York  Times,  Statistical   Dept E.     R.     Squibb     &     Sons, 

New  York    Ass't  to  Vice-Pres. 

H.  A.  Patzer   International    Derrick    &    Equipment    Co.,    Col- 
umbus,  Ohio    Same  Company   Ass't  Adv.  Mgr. 

L.  Wood   Colonial  Steel   Co.,   Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Ass't  Gen. 

Sales    Mgr Same  Company   Sales    Mgr. 

Gail  Murphy    George  Batten,  Inc.,  New  York British  American  Tobacco 

Co Adv.    Mgr.,    London,    Ef- 
fective March  1 
W.  G.  Clay Selden    Truck    Corp.,    Rochester,    N.    Y.,    Ass't 

Sales    Mgr Same  Company   Sales  Mgr. 

J.    H.    Martin    Reed    &    Barton,    Taunton,    Mass.,    Ass't    Sales 

Mgr Same  Company   Sales  Mgr. 

M.   A.    Fladoes    Sivyer    Steel     Casting    Co.,     Milwaukee,    Ass't 

Sales    Mgr Same  Company   Sales   Mgr. 

W.    Ross   McCain. . . .  Aetna  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Secy. .  .  Same  Company   Vice-Pres. 

J.  Ross  Stewart Aetna    Insurance    Co.,    Hartford,    Conn.,    Ass't 

Secy Same  Company   Secy. 

E.    I.    Taylor Century  Indemnity   Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Ass't 

Secy Same  Company   Vice-Pres. 

Frank  S.  Becker,  Jr..  Century  Indemnity   Co.,   Hartford,   Conn.,  Sup. 

of    Agencies     Same  Company   Ass't  Secy. 

Ashby   S.    Bladen.  ...  Century  Indemnity  Co.,   Hartford,  Conn.,   Mgr. 

Bond   Dept Same  Company   Ass't  Secy. 

D.  A.  Andrews   Continental    Motors   Corp.,    Detroit,    Service 

Mgr Same    Company    Sales  and  Service  Mgr. 

M.  Manley    Toledo    Chamber    of    Commerce,    Toledo,    Ohio, 

Pub.   Dir Air-Way  Electric 

Appliance  Corp.,   Toledo  .Sales  Pro.  Mgr. 

J.  W.  Frazer   Chrysler  Corp.,  Detroit.  Sales  Dir.  for  Detroit, 

New  York,  St.  Louis,  Minneapolis  and  Dallas.  .  Same    Company    Sales  Mgr.  for  U.  S. 

P.  E.  Barth   R.    M.    Hollingshead    Co.,   Camden,    N.    J.,   Gen. 

Mgr Western   Cartridge   Co., 

East  Alton,   III Sales  Mgr. 

John  J.  Rogers    Otto  Eisenlohr  &  Bro.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Vice- 
Pres Same  Company   Pres. 

E.  G.   Pratt    The  Corman  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York Smokador  Mfg.   Co.,   New 

York Gen.  Mgr. 

Harold  Helmer   Belcher,  Peck  &  Lewis,  Detroit,  Gen.  Mgr Same  Company   Pres. 

A.  F.  Peck   Belcher,  Peck  &  Lewis,  Detroit,  Pres Same  Company   Chairman  of  the  Board 

S.   E.  Wilkinson    ....  Butler  Bros.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Asst.  Sales  Mgr..  .Same  Company   Sales  Mgr. 

E.  W.  Hughes   Butler  Bros.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Sales  Mgr Resigned 

H.  O.  Raymond   W.  B.  Wilde  Co.,  Peoria,  111..  Asst.  Adv.  Mgr..  .  Same  Company   Adv.  Mgr. 

Arthur    Ashworth    . .  Reed  &   Barton,  Taunton,   Mass.,  Vice-Pres.   in 

Charge  of  Sales   Same  Company   Gen.  Mgr. 

William  Johnston   .  .  .  New  York  World    Celotex  Co.,  Chicago   ....  Vice-Pres. 

H.   R.  Monro    Kaumagraph  Co.,  New  York,  Pres Same  Company   Chairman  of  the  Board 

T.  Marston Kaumagraph  Co.,  New  York    Same  Company   Pres. 

G.  M.  Perges   Kaumagraph  Co.,  New  York,  Sales  Mgr Same  Company   Vice-Pres. 

T.  H.  Miller   Kaumagraph  Co.,   New  York    Same  Company   Sec.   &    Treas. 

CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL—  {Agencies,  etc.) 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated    With  Position 

Arthur   O.   Geddes.  .  .  The  Caples  Co.,  New  York The  G.  Lynn  Sumner  Co., 

Inc.,  New  York Art.  Dir. 

and  Prod.  Mgr. 
William  Mulligan   .  .  .  Better  Business  Bureau  of  New   York,  Head  of 

Investors    Section     National    Better    Business 

Bureau,    New    York     ....  Financial  Dir. 
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9/v  SYRACUSE 

—  more  than  35,000  workers  in  892  industrial  establishments  supply  the 
nation  with  automobiles,  trucks,  and  accessories,  household  and  industrial 
machines,  chemicals,  farm  implements  and  a  variety  of  other  products 
annually  exceeding  $150,000,000  in  value. 

Here  your  sales  objective  is  the  executive  group  which  controls  purchases 
of  material  and  equipment  for  Syracuse  enterprises.  And  here,  as  in  other 
business  markets,  ^^gaz^eTbusctess  offers  an  excellent  sales  medium  because 
of  the  concentration  of  its  circulation  among  this  small  group  of  executives. 


PROPRIETARY 


CORPORATE  OFFICIALS 

Presidents 161 

Vice-Presidents 23 

Treasurers 34 

Secretaries 24 

Bank  Cashiers  6 

OPERATIVE  EXECUTIVES 

General  and  Assistant 

General  Managers 77 

Financial  Executives  31 


Professional  Men 23 

Sales  and  Advertising  Executives 19 

Purchasing  Agents 15 

Comptrollers,  Auditors,  and 

Accountancy  Executives     10 

Superintendents  and  General  Foremen  ...  7 

Office  Managers 7 

Credit  Managers   2 

Secretaries  -  Chamber  of  Commerce 1 

Sub-total  (78.6%) 561 

OPERATING  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 

Salesmen 79 

Office  Employees 45 

Miscellaneous 27 

Total  (100%) 712 


Your  sales  message  in  ^mag^TnT^business  covers  the  business  market  of  the 
United  States  as  thoroughly  as  that  of  Syracuse.  Analysis  of  all  circula- 
tion in  twenty  business  centers  shows  80.7%  concentrated  within  the  three 
executive  groups  which  hold  the  purse  strings  of  business. 


CHICAGO 


"The  MAGAZINE  of  BUSINESS 
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CHANGES  IN   PERSONNEL—  (Agencies,  etc.,  continued) 

Name  Fanner  Company  and  Position  Now   Associated    With  Position 

W.    L.    Houghton    .  .  .  Luxite     Silk     Products     Co.,     Milwaukee,     Gen. 

Mgr The   Bryon   G.    Moon   Co., 

Inc.,  New  York In    Charge    Service    Dept. 

Arthur  R.   Forbush..R.  L.  Polk  Co.,  Detroit,  In  Charge  of  the  Copy 

Dept.  of  the  Direct  Mail  Div D.  Minard  Shaw,  Inc., 

New   York    Copy 

C.  B.   Wakeley Southwestern  Adv.  Co.,  Dallas,  Acc't  Mgr Same  Company   Sec'y 

J.  R.   Adams Critchfield  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Copy  Executive Campbell-Ewald  Co., 

Detroit    Copy 

A.  Raymond  Hopper    G.    Howard    Harmon,    Ire,    New    York,    Copy 

Chief    Sherman    &    Lebair,    Inc., 

New  York    Copy 

J.   B.   Phillips    Charm  Magazine,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Sales  Staff..  Le  Roy  P.  Wight,  New 

York    Vice-Pres.  &  Treas. 

Sven  Rasmussen Atlas  Art  Service,  New  York  Partner   Le   Roy  P.  Wight,  New 

York    Art  Dir.  &  Sec. 

D.  C.  Thomas    Frank  Seaman,  Inc.,  New  York   Husband    &    Thomas    Co., 

Inc.,  New  York Pres. 

Joseph  Husband    Erwin  Wasey  &  Co.,  New  York Husband    &    Thomas    Co., 

Inc.,  New  York Vice-Pres. 

G.  L.  Cartlich    Woolf  Bros.,  Kansas  City,  Adv.  Mgr Havens-Blair-Cartlich, 

Kansas    City    Mgr.  New  York  Office 

F    F    Gregory     .      .  .  K.  W.  Watters  Co.,  Adv.  Mgr Fowler  Adv.   Bureau, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y Acct.  Executive 

H.  M.  Newman Wood,  Putnam  &  Wood,  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York.  .  .  The  Harry  Porter  Co., 

New   York    Acct.  Executive 

J.  Van  Liew  Wyckoff  George  Batten  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  Treas Retired 

R.  J.  Hayward   George  Batten  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  Asst.  Treas. Same  Company   Treas. 

Carl  McQuinn    J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald, 

Chicago     Acct.  Executive 

A.  R.  Beverly- 

Giddings     The  Chambers  Agency,  Inc.,  Sarasota,  Fla Same  Company    Acct    Executive,    New 

Orleans 

E.  H.  James Dartnell    Corp.,    Chicago    Lambert  &    Feasley,   Inc., 

New   York    Copy 

W.  C.  Fall   Wm.  H.  Rankin  Co.,  Chicago   Williams  &  Cunnyngham, 

Inc.,  Chicago   Art  Dir. 

A.  B.  Carson   Potts-Turnbull  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago    Williams  &  Cunnyngham, 

Inc.,  Chicago   Copy 

Ralph  W.  Knox George     Batten    Co.,     Inc.,    New    York,     Sales 

Service  Market  Analysis    J.    D.    Bates    Adv.    Agcy., 

Springfield,   Mass Member  of  Staff 

A.  V.  Ingham    Elbert  Hubbard's  Royeroft  Shop,  East  Aurora, 

N.   Y.,   Mgr Florida    Grower   Press, 

Tampa,  Fla Sales  &  Prod.  Mgr. 


CHANGES  IN   PERSONNEL—  (Media,  etc.) 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated    With  Position 

I.  R.  Parsons New  York  Telegram,  Adv.  Dir Resigned 

Hal  J.  Fletcher Scripps-Howard   Newspapers,   New   York,   Rep- 
resentative      Same    Company    for    the 

New  York  Telegram   ....  Adv.  Mgr. 

J.  C.  Blackmore Milwaukee  Journal    Herald,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  .Adv.  Mgr. 

Paul  W.  Pennock   .  .  .  Powers-House  Co.,  Cleveland    McGraw-Hill  Pub.  Co., 

New   York    Copy 

B.  P.  Bartlett   "The   Household    Magazine,"   New   York,   East- 
ern  Adv.   Mgr Resigned 

M.  L.  Peck "The    Household    Magazine,"   New   York,    Sales 

Staff    Same  Company   Eastern  Adv.  Mgr. 

F.  0.  Bohen The   Meredith   Publications,   Des   Moines,   Iowa, 

Adv.   Mgr Same  Company   Gen.  Mgr. 

J    B.  Heth,  Jr "The  New  Yorker,"  New  York,  Western  Mgr.   "Harper's  Bazar,"  Chi- 
cago     Western  Adv.  Staff 

John   Bennett    Ailing  &  Cory  Paper  Co.,  New  York   Harry  Lee  Pub.  Co.,  Inc., 

Riverhead,    N.    Y Sales  Mgr. 

H.  T.  Madden   Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y Same  Company Adv.  Mgr. 

W.   H.   Dalian    Furniture    Gazette    Pub.    Co.,    St.    Louis,    Adv. 

Mgr •  Same  Company   Sec.-Treas. 
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An  Exhibition  of  Rotogravure  Printing 

With  Special  Reference  to  Advertising 


THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  will  open  its  exhibit  of  rotogravure  printing 
on  the  11th  floor  of  THE  TIMES  Annex  on  Monday,  Feb.  21.  The  ex- 
hibit, which  has  been  arranged  by  the  Advertising  and  Mechanical  De- 
partments of  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES,  should  be  of  great  interest  to 
advertisers,  advertising  agents,  and  all  others  concerned  with  the  technique 
of  printed  salesmanship  and  the  graphic  arts.     The  exhibit  covers: 

HISTORY   OF   ROTOGRAVURE 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  PLANT 

MECHANICAL   PROCESSES 

ADVANTAGES   OF   ROTOGRAVURE   ADVERTISING 

GOOD  AND  BAD  COPY  PREPARATION  OF  COPY 

POSSIBILITIES  OF  ROTOGRAVURE  ADVERTISING 

EXAMPLES  OF  NATIONAL  AND  LOCAL  ROTOGRAVURE  ADVERTISING 

Open  daily  except  Sundays  10  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M. 

®!j?  £few  f  nrk  Qltmea 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  leads  all  the  newspapers  in  the  world  in  the  volume  of  rotogravure 
advertising  published  and  in  the  number  of  rotogravure  sections.  THE  TIMES  published  in 
its  Rotogravure  Picture  Section  in  1926  a  total  of  1,184,046  lines  of  advertising.  In  addition 
THE  TIMES  published  in  its  Book  Review  and  Magazine  Sections,  printed  by  rotogravure, 
764,480  and  329,471   agate  lines  respectively. 


Send  for  a  copy  of  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  32-page  booklet  on  rotogravure 
advertising  containing  helpful  technical  information  for  advertisers. 
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CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL—  (Media,  etc.,  continued) 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated    With  Position 

G.  M.  S.  Armstrong.  .  Edwin  Bird  Wilson,  Inc.,  New  York    Polk's     Bankers     Review, 

New   York    Eastern  Rep. 

H.  J.  Lowe National     Hotel     Review,     New     York,     Repre- 
sentative      Same  Company Western  Mgr. 

G.  E.  Conkling McGraw-Hill    Pub.    Co.,   Inc.,   New  York,    Mgr. 

Marketing   Counselors   Staff Same  Company Mgr.  Service  Div. 

M.  A.  Williamson.  ...  McGraw-Hill  Pub.  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  District 

Rep Same  Company Mgr.  Marketing  Counsel- 
ors Staff 

Howard  J.  Martin. . .  New  York  American,  Adv.  Staff The   Sportsman, 

New    York Eastern  Adv.  Staff 

A.  C.  G.  Hammesfahr.  Success  Magazine,  New  York,  Vice-Pres Same    Company    Pres. 

Owen    Stalson The    Improvement    Bulletin,    Minneapolis,    Adv. 

Staff     Same  Company Adv.  Mgr. 

G.  L.   Schofield    Bridgeton  Evening  News,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.   ...  Same  Company   Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 

Harry  P.  Madden  .  .  .  Brooklyn    Daily    Eagle,    Brooklyn,    N.    Y.,    in  ""_ 

Charge  of  Manhattan  Territory Same  Company   Adv.   Mgr. 

W.  W.  Blanchfield   .  .  New  York  Daily  News,  Merchandising  Staff   .  .  G.      Logan      Payne      Co., 

New  York Solicitor 

B.  J.  Reynolds Capper  Farm   Press,  Chicago  Mgr Liberty,    Chicago    Adv.  Staff 

Howard   Baldwin    .  .  .  The  New  Yorker,  New  York   Same  Company   Western  Mgr. 


CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS 

Name  Address  Product  Now  Advertising    Through 

Williamson   Candy  Co Chicago    Oh  Henry  Candy  Bars .  John  H.  Dunham  Co..  Chicago 

The  Husky  Wrench  Co Milwaukee Wrench   Sets The  Koch  Co.,  Milwaukee 

O.  A.  Miller  Treeing  Machine  Co.  .Brockton,  Mass Shoe  Trees   O'Connell-Ingalls  Adv.  Agcy.,  Boston 

Elliott  Addressing  Machine  Co.. .  .Cambridge,  Mass Addressing  Machines.  .  O'Connell-Ingalls  Adv.  Agcy.,  Boston 

The  Vulcanized  Rubber  Co New    York "Ajax"  Hard  Rubber 

Combs   Platt-Forbes  Service,  Inc.,  New  York 

Fioret        New  York   Perfumes Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  New 

York 
♦General  Electric  Co.                                                                 * 
(Icing  Unit) Schenectady,  N.  Y. .  . .  Icing   Unit    Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  New 

York 

P.  A.  Newmark  &  Co Los  Angeles,  Cal Men's  Shirts   Stutzman  &  Mummert,  Los  Angeles 

The  General  Motors  Export  Co..  .  New  York  General  Motors  Prod- 
ucts in  Europe  and  the 
Near  East J.    Walter   Thompson   Co.,  Inc.,  London. 

England 
Rigaud   Paris   Perfumes    Sheridan,  Shawhan  &  Sheridan,  Inc., 

New  York 

The  Paramount  Ink  Co.,  Inc Shreveport,  La Inks    Potts  &  Booth,  Shreveport,  La. 

The  Rocbond  Co Van   Wert,   Ohio Exterior  and  Interior 

Stucco    McAdam-Knapp    Adv.    Corp.,    Wheeling, 

W.  Va. 

Geuder,  Paeschke  and  Frey  Co ...  .  Milwaukee Metal  Stampings Geo.  J.  Kirkgasser  &  Co.,  Chicago 

Caswell   Mfg.    Co Milwaukee Portable  Phonographs .  Freeze  &  Vogel,  Inc.,  Milwaukee 

Wasmuth-Goodrich  Co Peru,  Ind Phonographs     Freeze  &  Vogel,  Inc.,  Milwaukee 

Sparklets,    Inc New  York "Sparklet"  Syphons    .  .  The  Sachs  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Macy-Masius    New  York Books   The  Arthur  Hirshon  Co.,  Inc.,  New  Yoric 

Nazel  Engineering  &  Machine 

Works   Philadelphia    Air-Driven  Forging 

Hammers     

Metals  Coaring  Co.  of  America.  .  .  Philadelphia    MetaLayeR     

Kimble   Glass   Co Vineland,  N.  J Glassware    

The   Saf-De-Lite   Corp Connersville,  Ind Automobile    Lights.. 

Capital  Trust  Co Chicago    Trusts  and   Estates.  .  .  Hurja-Johnson-Huwen,  Inc.,  Chicago 

Lens  Lamp  Co Newark,   N.   J Automobile    Lights. .  .  .  Pickus-Weiss,  Inc.,  Chicago 

Gibraltar   Lacquer   Co Brooklyn    Gibraltar   Lacquer    . . .  Hazard  Adv.  Corp.,  New  York 

The  Cities  Service  Co New  York Investments  and  . 

Securities    Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan,  Inc.,  New 

York 

H.  F.  McCandless  &  Co San   Francisco   Securities    N.  F.  D'Evelyn,  San  Francisco 

Little,  Page,  Sheehy  &  Co San  Francisco   Securities    N.  F.  D'Evelyn,  San  Francisco 

•General   Electric  Refrigerators  will  be  placed  through  Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan. 


. .  R.  E.  Lovekin  Corp.,  Phila. 
, .  R.  E.  Lovekin  Corp.,  Phila. 
.  R.  E.  Lovekin  Corp.,  Phila. 
.  .  The  Koch  Co.,  Milwaukee 
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PontiacMNashw  Hudson-Essex 
Willys  Overland  ^^Hupmobile 

Chevrolet  1§^  Reo JlChry  sler 
P  tVelie  ^atOakland 

^tudebaker   ^General  Tires 
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Tydol '^Indian  Motorcycles!^ 
Hayes  Wheels    ^  &   Fisk  Tires 
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International  Trucks  If 


are  some  of  the  ^.Automobile  and  (.Accessory  manufacturers  who 

used  The  New  York  News  in  1926 

THE  m  NEWS 

T^ew  York's  ^Picture  Newspaper 

Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  25  PARK  PLACE.  NEW  YORK 
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CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS  (Continued) 

Name  Address  Product  Noiv  Advertising   Through 

The  Warren  Leather  Goods  Co ...  Worcester,  Mass Hand  Bags  and 

Luggage    William  B.  Remington,  Springfield,  Mass. 

The  Lauter  Co Newark,   N.   J Pianos    Joseph  E.  Hanson  Co.,  Newark 

The  Hesson  Co New  York  and  College 

Point,  L.  I Hesson  Pipe   Alfred  J.  Silberstein,  Inc.,  New  York 

Camfield   Radio  Mfg.   Co Chicago    Radio  Laboratory 

Equipment    Hurja-Johnson-Huwen,  Inc.,  Chicago 

Protex-A-Motor  Mfg.  Co Pittston,    Pa Gasoline    Filters    McLain  Simpers  Organization,  Phila. 

The    Grand    Rapids    Store    Equip- 
ment Corp Grand  Rapids,   Mich. . .  Store  Equipment The  Green  Fulton,  Cunningham  Co., 

Chicago 

I.  Applebaum  &  Co New  York Dresses    Foote  &  Morgan,  Inc.,  New  York 

The  Alox  Manufacturing  Co St.  Louis   Shoe  Laces   Nelson   Chesman   &  Co.,    St.   Louis 

Peerless  Mattress  Co Lexington,  N.  C Mattresses     Charles  W.  Hoyt  Co.,  Inc.,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C. 
United  Bank  &  Trust  Co San  Francisco,  Cal.    .  .  Finance    Lord  &   Thomas  and  Logan,  San   Fran- 
cisco 
Pacific    Coast   Canners,   Inc Oakland,  Cal Canned   Goods    Lord  &  Thomas  and   Logan,  San  Fran- 
cisco 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

Name  Published  by  Address  First  Issue    Issuance    Page  Type  Size 

Feminine   Lore   The  Feminine  Lore 

Publishing   Co 4  Union  Square,  New  York .  February Monthly    .  ..7%xlOV6 

The  New  South        The  New  South  Provident    Bldg.,    Chattanoo- 

Publishing    Co.,    Inc.ga,    Tenn March Monthly 7%  x  10 

NEW  ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  AND  SERVICES,  ETC. 

Le  Roy  P.  Wight,  Inc 25  West  43d  St.,  New  York Advertising    Le  Roy  P.  Wight,  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 

J.    B.  'Phillips,    Vice-Pres.    &    Treas. 

Sven  Rasmussen,  Sec.  &  Art  Dir. 
Husband  &  Thomas  Co.,  Inc.67  West  44th  St.,  New  York Advertising     D.   C.   Thomas,   Pres.     J.   Husband, 

Vice-Pres. 
Jackson-Webber   Studios.  .  .  Chicago    Art  Studio    P.  Wayne  Jackson  and  R.  A.  Webber 

PUBLICATION  CHANGES  AND  APPOINTMENTS 

Tribune  and  Post,  Jefferson  City,  Mo Have  consolidated. 

The  Des  Moines  Capital    Has  been  consolidated  with  the  evening  edition  of  The  Des  Moines  Register 

and  Tribune,  to  be  known  as  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune-Capital. 

New  York  Evening  Telegram Has    been    sold    by    William    T.    Dewart    to    the    Scripps-Howard    newspaper 

organization. 

The   Minneapolis   Tribune    Announces  that  it  will  change  from  a  seven  column  to  an  eight  column  page 

size,  effective  March  7.     The  type  pages  will  be  16%  x  22. 

News-Bee,  Toledo,  Ohio Has  been  elected  to  membership  in  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation, New  York. 

Times,   Ashland,   Ky Has  appointed  the  Geo.  B.  David  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago,  as  its  National 

Advertising  Representative. 

Gazette,  Charleston,   W.  Va Has  appointed  the  Geo.  B.  David  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago,  its  National 

Advertising  Representative.     Effective  March  1. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Bankers  Home  Magazine,  Detroit  and  New 

York    Name  changed  to  Polk's  Bankers  Review. 

The  Chicago  Tribune     Has  opened  an  advertising  office  at  Atlanta,  Ga.     G.  C.  Blohm  is  manager. 

Havens-Blair-Cartlich,   Kansas   City  adver- 
tising  service    Will  open  a  New  York  office.     G.  L.  Cartlich  will  be  in  charge. 

Clinical    Medicine,   Chicago Name  changed  to  Clinical  Medicine  &  Surgery. 

CHANGES  IN  ADDRESSES 

Advertising  Agencies  and  Services,  Publications,  etc. 

Name  Business  From  To 

The  Charles  W.  Hoyt  Co. 

(About  March  15)   Advertising    116  West  32d  St.,  New  York. .  11  East  36th  St.,  New  York 
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You  can  place  your  Outdoor 
Advertising  through  your  Ad- 
vertising Agency  if  a  member  of 
the  National  Outdoor  Advertising 
Bureau  —  and  secure  complete 
coverage  of  any  community 
(such  as  illustrated)  or  any  group 
of  communities  at  a  moderate 
and  profitable  cost. 


%*<  - 


Under  the  'Roofs  We  Find  That— 

People  of  all  classes,  religions  and  nationalities 
make  up  a  typical  community.  Outdoor 
Advertising  is  the  only  economica. 
means  of  reaching  this  entire  market. 


C^he  National  Outdoor  Advertising  Bureau 
^  is  an  organization  of  Advertising 
Agencies  which  offer  a  complete  service  in 
Outdoor  Advertising. 

Placing  your  Outdoor  Advertising  through 
your  Advertising  Agency  assures  you  a  har- 
monious, complete  and  coordinated  Ad- 
vertising Campaign.  Ask  your  Agency  for 
complete  information. 


Outdoor  (Advertising  through  (Advertising  c/Igencies 

National  Outdoor  Advertising  Bureau 

1  Pari.  Avenue. NewYbrk  General  Motors  Building.  Detroit  14  East  Jackson  Boulevard. Chicago 
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The  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business 

Administration  has  announced  that  the 

Jury  of  Awards  has  selected  for  the 

EDWARD  W.   BOK 

HARVARD 

ADVERTISING 

AWARD 

1926 

the  Advertising  Campaign  prepared  for  the 

Kreider-Rotzel  Realty  Company 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

by 

CAMPBELL-EWALD  COMPANY 


t< 


as  the  campaign  most  conspicuous  for 
the  excellence  of  its  planning  and 
execution  which  seeks  publicity  in  a 
relatively  limited  territory  or  in  a  single 
locality  for  products  or  an  institution.  ** 


AMONG  THE  ADVERTISERS,  both  national  and  loral,  whom  Campbell-Ewald  is  privileged  to  serve,  are  the  following:  Acme  Chair  Compai 
AmradCorp.  Apex  Electrical  Mfg.  Co.  Ashley  Dustin  Steamship  Line  Bank  of  Detroit  Brown  Lipe  Chapin  Co.  Buick 


Motor  Co.  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co.  Capper's  Farm  Press 

Copeland  Products,  Inc.  Crosley  Radio  Corp.  Crowe   Manufacturing  Corp. 

Co.  Detroit  &  Port  Huron    Steamship   Line  Detroit  School  of  Trades 

Co.  Everkeen  Corp.  Otto  Eisenlohr  &  Bros.  Fireside  Industrie 

Radiator   Co.  Hercules  Corp.  Holley   Carburetor   Co.  Hyatt   Roller   Bearing   Co.  Keystone    Watch   Casefl 

Co     ■     ■        Klaxon    Company  Kreider-Rotzel   Realty  Company  Kleiner   Cigar  Co.  S.    S.    Kresgc    Company  Lewis' 


Chevrolet  Motor   Co.  Consolidated   Paper  Co. 

Dclco-Rcmy  Corp.  Detroit  &  Cleveland  Nav. 

De  Vry   Corp.,  The  Detroit   &   Windsor  Ferry; 

Gregory  Mayer  &  Thorn  Co.  Harrison 
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J  HIS  AWARD,  of  highest  honors  attainable  in  the  advertising  pro- 
fession, is  even  more  than  a  recognition  of  Campbell-Ewald  ability. 

It  demonstrates  that  Campbell-Ewald  ideals  of  service  are  not  in- 
fluenced by  the  extent  of  the  advertising  appropriation — that  the 
same  conscientious  attention  is  paid  to  small  accounts  as  to  large. 


CAMPBELL-EWALD  COMPANY 

H.  T.  EWALD,  President 

DETROIT.   NEW    YORK.   CHICAGO,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

LOS    ANGELES.    PORTLAND.    SEATTLE.    CINCINNATI 

TORONTO.    MONTREAL,    PARIS 


Advertising  f  k  .%  1 1  //  'ell  Directed 


m.  Co.  ■  Link  Belt  Co.  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  Michigan  Bell  Telephone  Co.   •    •    ■   Monroe  Auto  Equipment  Mfg.  Co. 

lotor  Products  Corp.  National  Ass'n  of  Mutual  Casualty  Co's.  National  Ass'n  of  Real  Estate  Boards  ■  National  University 

JCiety,  Inc.    •         •   Nation's  Business  •    New  Departure  Mfg.  Co.  •    Oakland  Motor  Car  Co.  ■    Olds  Motor  Works    •  Paintex 

products  Corp.  Premier  Cushion  Spring  Co.  Quality  Park  Envelope  Co.    ■  Rex   Manufacturing  Co.  ■    Savoy  Hotel  Co. 

M  Sled  Corp.  Stan  wood  Corp.  Union  Title  &  Guarantee  Co.  Union  Trust  Co.  United  Motors  Service,  Inc.  •      ■    Webster 

igarCo  Weldon  Manufacturing  Co.  White  Star  Navigation  Co.  ■     CLIENTS  IN  CANADA  :— Belding  Corticelli,  Ltd. 

anadian  General  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.    ■  Canadian  Industrial  Alcohol,  Ltd.  •    General  Motors  of  Canada,  Ltd.    ■        ■    Life  Undenvriters 

ss  n.  •    Orange   Crush   Bottling   Co.,   Ltd.  Westinghouse    Union    Battery   Co.  Wolsey,    Ltd.     ■  Ontario   Tractor   Co 
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Letters 
that  Sell 

Can  you  write  them? 
Want  to  know  how? 


These  days  everybody  has  to  write  let- 
ters and  all  letters  aim  to  sell  something — 
goods,  services,  good-will.  And  letters 
that  sell  have  to  be  good  letters.  "Drool" 
won't  do,  nor  "pap."  Letters  today  have 
to  be  the  kind  that  walk  right  up  to  folks 
and  make  them  say  "Yes,  indeed!" 

S.  Roland  Hall  has  a  reputation  for  ex- 
pertness  in  writing  such  letters.  In  his 
four  meaty  volumes  he  shows  you  how  he 
has  learned  to  get  results.  And  he  has  the 
teaching  knack,  too.  He  can  teach  you  a 
good  deal  of  what  he  knows.  Illustra- 
tions :  actual  experiences.  The  genuine 
article  by  a  man  who  has  been  through 
the  mill. 

S.  ROLAND  HALL'S 

LIBRARY  OF 

PRACTICAL 

Business  Writing 

Four  volumes,  1272  pages.  5*8,  fully  illus- 
trated.  library  binding.  SI. 00  in  len  days  and 
S2.00   monthly    for    five  months. 

In  addition,  these  helpful  books  deal  with  writ- 
ing business  items  for  newspapers,  articles^  for 
magazines,  the  editing  of  house  organs,  writing 
effective  advertisements,  making  surveys,  prepar- 
ing reports,  etc. — information  that  every  business 
.and  professional  man  needs. 

Examine  it  free — Send  no   money 

Judge  the  value  of  this  dollars-and-cents  set  of 
books  for  yourself.  The  coupon  below  will  put 
them  on  your  desk. 


McGraw-Hill  Free  Examination  Coupon 


McCRAW-HILL  BOOK  CO.,   INC. 
370  Seventh  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

You  may  send  me  the  S.  ROLAND  HALT. 
PRACTICAL  BUSINESS  WRITING  LIBRARY 
for   ten   days'    free   examination. 

If  the  books  are  satisfactory.  I  will  send  $1 
In  ten  days  and  $2  a  month  until  your  special 
price  of  Sll1  has  been  paid.  If  not  wanted.  I 
will   write  you    for   shipping   Instructions. 

Name      

Address      

Position      

C0""';",y      iKY-lMf 


Selling?      Or    Helping 
People  to  Buy? 

[CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE    36] 

much  more  to  a  salesman's  ultimate 
success  than  the  best  theories  he  may 
have  acquired  regarding  the  "ap- 
proach" or  answering  objections.  Self- 
ishness, in  selling  as  in  any  other 
phase  of  life,  never  serves  its  pur- 
pose and,  like  murder,  will  out. 

It  is  true  that  the  salesman  who  is 
living  from  day  to  day  under  the  dread 
shadow  of  a  sales  quota  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  devote  any  time  to  the  edu- 
cational and  goodwill-building  work 
which  must  be  done,  if  sales  resistance 
is  to  be  reduced  so  that  greater  turn- 
over will  be  secured  more  easily  in  the 
future.  The  present  system  of  judg- 
ing a  salesman's  ability  solely  by  his 
sales  total  would  need  to  be  modified 
somewhat  in  order  to  provide  means 
of  judging  his  ability  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  his  trade,  or  otherwise 
buiM  on  a  permanent  basis  for  larger 
sales  volume.  After  all,  salesmanship  j 
is  largely  education,  and  the  education 
that  enables  dealers  to  make  the  most 
money  with  our  line,  or  our  customers 
to  use  our  products  to  their  greatest 
advantage,  is  the  education  that  will 
produce  the  biggest  results  for  the 
longest  period  of  time. 

It  would  seem  that,  in  selling,  the 
longer  way  around  is  frequently  the 
shorter  way  to  the  order — next  year's 
orders  as  well  as  today's — and  that  in 
the  long  run  it  is  more  resultful  and 
much  less  discouraging  to  sell  for  in- 
stead of  to  the  dealer.  Why  follow  the 
path  of  resistance  more  than  is  neces- 
sary? Any  effort  devoted  to  making 
the  dealer  a  larger  "faucet"  will  pay 
bigger  dividends  over  a  longer  period 
than  effort  that  is  only  concerned  with 
applying  more  pressure  to  the  "pipe- 
line." 


rsi 

Planned 
Advertising 


Iowa  Papers  Merge 

The  Des  Moines  Capital  and  the  Des 
Moines  Evening  Tribune,  two  of  the 
leading  evening  papers  in  Iowa,  have 
been  merged,  effective  Feb.  14,  and  will 
be  published  thenceforth  as  a  unit  un- 
der the  title  of  The  Tribune-Capital, 
according  to  a  news  release  dated  Feb. 
12. 

This  combination  brings  together  the 
oldest  and  youngest  of  the  Des  Moines 
newspapers  and  is  looked  upon  as  one 
of  the  most  important  changes  in  the 
Mississippi-Missouri  Valley  region.  It 
was  effected  between  John  Cowles,  as- 
sociate publisher  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune-News,  and 
Lafayette  Young,  Jr.,  owner  of  the 
Capital.  The  price  of  Mr.  Young's 
ownership  shares  in  the  latter  paper  is 
said  to  have  been  more  than  $550,000. 

The  consolidation,  according  to  the 
announcement,  will  retain  the  best  fea- 
tures of  the  two  papers.  The  staffs 
will  be  joined  and  the  mechanical 
equipment  of  the  Capital  will  be 
brought  over  and  added  to  the  equip- 
ment of  the  Tribune.  Further  enlarge- 
ment will  be  undertaken  as  necessary. 


Asking  an 

Attorney 

for  Advice 

IF  A  man  has  some  sort  of  a 
problem  which  involves 
losses,  equity,  taxes,  organiza- 
tion, he  goes  to  an  attorney 
and  requests  an  opinion.  As  a 
rule  the  attorney  does  not  give 
an  answer  "off  the  top  of  his 
head."  Even  if  he  does,  he 
later  confirms  his  judgment  by 
a  written  opinion.  Often  when 
he  sends  the  written  opinion  he 
accompanies  it  with  various 
references.  He  is  not  dogma- 
tic. By  quoting  these  refer- 
ences he  tries  to  have  his  client 
see  why  he  has  formed  these 
opinions.  The  lawyer  sends  a 
bill  for  this  opinion. 

So  it  is  that  "Planned  Ad- 
vertising" works.  A  man  has 
a  marketing  problem.  Prob- 
lems constantly  come  up  be- 
cause conditions  are  constantly 
changing.  If  he  patronizes 
"Planned  Advertising"  he  buys 
an  opinion.  The  opinion  will 
be  equally  valuable  whether  the 
product  is  an  old  or  new  one. 

When  a  man  goes  to  a  lawyer 
or  when  a  man  comes  to  us  and 
asks  for  an  opinion,  in  neither 
case  is  there  need  for  em- 
barrassment .  or  obligation 
whether  or  not  he  employs  the 
lawyer  or  us  to  go  further.  In 
both  cases  at  the  time  he  asks 
for  the  opinion  he  can  know 
exactly   what   it   will   cost   him. 

Advice  given  by  the  doctor, 
lawyer,  engineer  or  advertising 
agent,  if  dispensed  on  the  golf 
links,  in  the  smoking  car  or  on 
the  street,  is  apt  to  be  expensive 
although  it  costs  nothing'. 

We  wanted  an  outside  view- 
point of  the  operations  con- 
cerned with  the  building  of 
"Planned  Advertising."  Ac- 
cordingly we  invited  Mr.  George 
French,  the  well-known  busi- 
ness writer,  to  spend  a  number 
of  weeks  observing  us.  He  has 
put  the  results  of  his  observa- 
tions in  a  book  the  title  of 
which  is  "Planned  Advertis- 
ing. Being  the  Planned  Ap- 
proach to  Agency  Efficiency." 
To  any  business  executive  we 
will  gladly  send  a  copy  without 
obligation  if  he  will  inquire  on 
his  business  stationery. 

Please  mark  your  cal- 
endar for  a  talk  with 
us  at   the   proper  time. 


a 


CHARLES   W.   HOYT   COMPANY  "J 

Incorporated 

116  West  32d  St.,  New  York  I 

Boston  and  Springfield,  Mass.  jS 


Winston-Sale 


N.  C. 


PLANNED   ADVERTISING    § 

Rea.V.S.Pal.Olt.  M 
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They  all  say -"It's  a  WOW" 

So  is  the 

LARGEST 

ADVERTISING 

CAMPAIGN 
OIL 

Malted 
Milk. 

ever  placed 
I  in  any 

Itwillappear 

exclusively 
in . 


LOOK  FOR 
THIS  SIGN 


It  Was  a  Wise  Decision 


/or  The  Borden  Co.  to  select 
LIBERTY  as  the  only  medi- 
um to  carry  its  huge  cam- 
paign which  starts  this  month. 
This  campaign  will  amount  to 
#62,500  for  1927.  It  was  in- 
fluenced by  the  results  which 
the  firm  can  trace  to  a  test 
campaign  which  was  run  in 
LIBERTY  last  year.  The 
Borden  Co.  secured  through 


this  advertising  many  new 
dealers  in  every  large  city  of 
the  country,  in  addition  to 
large  increases  in  actual  sales. 
This  important  food  adver- 
tiser is  only  one  of  the  many 
discriminating  advertisers 
who  appreciate  a  publication 
with  an  editorial  content 
planned  to  interest  all  mem- 
bers of  the  family. 


Liberty 


cA  Weekly  for  Everybody 


247  Park  Avenue 
New  York 


General  Motors  Building 
Detroit 


10  High  Street 
Boston 


705  Union  Bank  Building 
Los  Angeles 


Tribune  Square 
Chicago 


r^C^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


W?e  OPEN  FORUM 

Individual  Views  Frankly  Expressed 


Another  Prize  Follow-Up 

MAY  I  comply  with  the  request  of 
Mr.  W.  C.  Piatt  in  a  recent  issue 
of  Advertising  &  Selling  and  "tell 
him  one"  on  the  subject  of  "follow- 
up"? 

A  typical  Chicago  live-wire  engaged 
in  the  cleaning  business  told  this  one 
on  himself. 

He  had  been  trying  to  break  in  with 
a  certain  concern  which  had  a  very 
large  amount  of  business  to  give  out  in 
his  line.  All  ordinary  and  "legitimate" 
methods  having  failed  to  win  a  hear- 
ing, he  worked  out  the  following  idea 
to  meet  an  unusual  situation: 

He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  company 
which  started  this  way: 

"Replying  to  your  request  of  recent 
date  for  prices  on  cleaning,  we  quote 
you  as  follows."  etc.,  etc. 

This  letter,  he  says,  was  taken  to  the 
manager  of  every  department  by  the 
president's  secretary,  in  an  effort  to  lo- 
cate the  one  who  had  written  for  prices. 
"When  the  circuit  was  completed,"  said 
the  ambitious  letter  writer,  "my  firm's 
name  and  line  of  business  were  known 
throughout  the  plant." 

C.  W.  Page. 
Richmond,  Va. 


something  of.  Gone — to  be  no  more; 
and  in  its  place  a  perforated  coupon, 
each  half  bearing  the  same  number. 
One  half  was  given  to  me,  the  other 
stayed  with  the  collars.  Gone,  too,  the 
atmosphere. 

We  stand  for  progress — always  will 
— and  yet  I  wonder  how  many  of  us 
will  sigh  for  just  such  old-fashioned 
stores  as  I  have  described  when  we 
nonchalantly  read  ten  or  fifteen  years 
from  now  of  the  latest  inventions  that 
will  revolutionize  the  habits  of  a  na- 
tion. 

Russell  M.  Buckley, 
The   Belber   Trunk  &  Bag  Co., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Old  Fashioned  Stores 

I  THINK  every  reader  of  Advertis- 
ing &  Selling  can  vouch  for  one 
store  in  his  neighborhood  that  still  ad- 
heres to  the  old-fashioned  methods  of 
many  years  ago.  It  may  be  the  little 
candy  store  where  as  you  open  the 
door  a  sonorous  bell  rings  out  the  mes- 
sage that  someone's  in  the  store  and 
wants  to  be  waited  on.  Or  the  hard- 
ware store,  where  the  proprietor  does 
a  "sitting"  business — with  a  few  new 
things  to  sell  (he  does  have  a  radio 
that  he  keeps  going  all  day),  but  many 
drawers  with  screws,  nails,  hinges, 
etc.,  haven't  been  opened  in  many  a 
day. 

What  a  shock  I  had  the  other  day 
when  I  took  my  collars  to  the  Chinese 
laundry.  Overnight,  it  seemed,  the 
store  had  assumed  an  up-to-date  front, 
well  painted  and  appointed.  And  the 
change  continued  when  I  went  inside. 
All  shelves  freshly  painted  and  var- 
nished, machinery  out  of  sight,  and  the 
Chinese  proprietor  rubbing  his  hands 
with  just  pride  as  he  shuffled  up  in  his 
mules  to  serve  me.  And  then  another 
shock.  The  old  brown  laundry  check 
with  characters  imprinted  with  a  cam- 
els-hair brush — those  old  hieroglyphics 
that  we  puzzled  over  and  tried  to  make 
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New  Yorkers  Are  So 
Unrefined 

MAY  I  suggest  that  the  tobacco 
folk  may  not  be  so  dumb  as 
they  appear  to  those  solicitous  friends 
who  cannot  comprehend  why  the  cig- 
arette makers  do  not  advertise  to 
women. 

Your  facetious  heading,  "Even  in 
Tennessee,"  over  one  of  the  s.  f.  con- 
tributions in  your  Feb.  9  issue, 
prompts  me  to  point  out  that  all  of 
this  hullabaloo  over  "why  don't  you 
cigarette  people  wake  up"  originates 
in  one  small  provincial  group,  New 
Yorkers,  who  have  the  happy  faculty 
of  never  being  able  to  realize  that 
there  is  anyone  else  in  America  but 
themselves.  Your  "New  American 
Tempo"  is  an  illustration  in  point. 
The  rest  of  the  country  may  not  har- 
monize with  that  tempo,  for  all  your 
calling  it  American. 

In  this  case  of  cigarette  advertising 
directed  to  women,  there  is  still  a  feel- 
ing, "even  in  Tennessee,"  and  her 
forty  sister  States  outside  the  metro- 
politan area,  that  the  blatant  pull  on 
a  cigarette,  harmless  though  it  be,  is 
not  compatible  with  the  highest  refine- 
ment and  culture  of  womanhood  which 
the  people  of  those  un-metropolitan 
States  have  come  to  appreciate.  Could 
we  liken  it  to  what  a  New  Yorker 
might  feel  if  his  mother  walked  into 
the  drawing  room  and  bit  off  a  chew 
of  plug  tobacco?  Or  does  this  illustra- 
tion fail  to  arouse  the  New  York  sensi- 
bilities? We  are  provincial,  too,  and 
don't  know  our  New  York;  but  we 
have  the  advantage  of  knowing  we 
don't  know. 

R.  G.  Fields, 
Caldwell    &    Company, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 


Experience  versus  Red  Blood 

1HAVE  just  finished  an  article  in  the 
January  26  issue  of  your  publica- 
tion written  by  W.  R.  Hotchkin  entitled 
"Past  Fifty." 

While  I  am  what  is  generally  called 
a  young  man  (namely,  thirty-four),  I 
can  readily  see  the  logic  of  such  an 
article  as  presented  by  the  writer.  I 
have  reached  the  age  when  a  man  be- 
comes afraid  of  the  word  "forty"  and 
I    don't   know   why. 

Generally  speaking,  a  man  spends  his 
first  twenty-five  years  in  study  or 
preparation  work  to  fit  him  for  the 
world  of  business.  The  next  fifteen  or 
twenty  are  spent  in  accumulating 
experience.  Theory  alone  would  wreck 
any  institution  and  a  survey  of  busi- 
ness will  indicate  that  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  successful  concerns  are 
headed    by   men    of   mature   years. 

It  is  time  that  business  men  were 
giving  more  attention  to  the  possibili- 
ties of  thinking  men  than  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  youth  or  red  blood. 

R.  P.  Allen, 
Smackover,  Ark. 


Questioning  Questionnaires 

1HAVE  read,  naturally  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest,  your  editorial  in 
the  last  issue,  "More  Common  Sense — 
Less  Curiosity,"  and  from  a  long  expe- 
rience with  questioners  and  question- 
naires I  agree  heartily  with  what  you 
say,  when  you  remark:  "The  question- 
naire in  many  cases  has  been  carried  to 
a  ridiculous  point.  ...  It  is  time  that 
more  common  sense  and  less  idle  curi- 
osity were  injected  into  this  problem 
of  consumer  investigations.  A  mail 
questionnaire  is  a  dangerous  instru- 
ment; it  must  be  framed  by  a  skillful 
questioner  if  it  is  to  uncover  the  truth. 
Unless  it  does  uncover  the  truth,  it  is 
money,  time  and  energy  wasted." 

I  think  that  few  if  any  of  the  prolific 
users  of  mail  questionnaires  have  any 
sense  of  their  inherent  limitations. 
Usually  it  is  more  important  to  find 
out  the  facts  regarding  that  part  of  the 
market  which  is  not  spontaneously 
responsive  than  from  that  class  which 
is.  It  is  strange  to  me  that  the  users  ': 
of  mail  questionnaires  do  not  recog- 
nize the  very  apparent  fact  that  a  mail 
questionnaire  can  only  elicit  its  infor- 
mation from  the  responsive  class. 
Therefore,  the  information  is  bound  to 
be  distorted,  overweighted  in  some  re- 
spects and  underweighted  in  others. 
R.  O.  Eastman, 
Cleveland,   Ohio. 
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Editor  in  Chief.  Past  President 
A.S.M.E..  Past  Member  American 
Engineering  Council,  Chairman 
A.S.M.E.,  Boiler  Code  Committee, 
Chairman  A.S.M.E.  Power  Test 
Code  Committee.  Author  of  several 
Engineering  works,  Member  Nat. 
Assoc.  Stationary  Engineers — an 
outstanding  figure  in  the  industry. 
Editor  of  POWER  for  37  years.. 

A.  D.  Blake 

Associate  Editor  of  POWER  for 
15  years.  Graduate  Mechanical  En- 
gineer, 3  years  power  plant  con- 
struction experience — Member  A.S.- 
M.E., N.A.S.E.,  Member  A.S.M.E., 
Sub-committee  on  Industrial  Power. 

C.  H.  Berry 

Associate  Editor.  Formerly  As- 
sistant Professor  Steam  Engineer- 
ing at  Cornell,  then  Technical  En- 
gineer of  Power  Plants,  Detroit 
Edison  Company.  Member  A.S.M.E. 
Power  Test  Codes  Committee, 
Chairman  A.S.M.E.  Sub-committee 
on  Steam  Turbines,  Member  Ameri- 
can Refractories  Institute. 

F.  A.  Annett 

Electrical  Editor.  Five  years  in- 
structor in  Electrical  Engineering, 
Ave  years  in  the  design,  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  electrical  ma- 
chinery, and  eleven  years  on 
POWER  Editorial  staff.  Member 
A.I.E.E.,  N.A.S.E.  and  Association 
Iron  and  Steel  Elec.  Engineers. 

L.  H.  Morrison 

Oil  Engine  Editor.  Graduate 
Mechanical  Engineer,  15  years  ex- 
perience in  design,  erection  and 
operation  of  oil  engines.  Sec.  Gas 
Power  Section  of  A.S.M.E..  Member 
N.A.S.E.  Author  authoritative  works 
on  oil  engines. 

P.  VV.  Swain 

Associate  Editor.  Graduate  of 
both  Yale  and  Syracuse.  Instructor 
in  Power  Engineering  at  Tale  for 
two  years.  Chairman  Papers  Com- 
mittee of  American  Welding  Socie- 
ty. Chairman  Sub-committee  on 
bibliography  of  feed  water  investi- 
gation, A.S.M.E.  and  N.E.L.A. 
Member  N.A.S.E. 

A.  L.  Cole 

Three  years  of  design  experience. 
8  years  as  chief  engineer  of  a 
15,000  kw.  station.  Specializes  on 
boilers  and  powdered  fuel.  Member 
A.S.M.E. 


Thomas  Wilson 

Western  Editor.  Graduate  engi- 
neer, 20  years  practical  experience. 
Member  A.S.M.E.  and  Western  Soc. 
of  Engineers.  Member  Executive 
Committee  of  Chicago  Section 
A.S.M.E.      Member.  N.A.S.E. 

F.  L.  Beers 

Copy  Editor.  Member  of  POWER 
Staff  for  25  years  to  whose  hands 
all  copy  must  go  for  final  check 
ind  approval. 


Devoted  to  the  Power  Problems 
of  All  Industries 


"/  have  been  a  reader  of  POWER  for 
a  number  of  years  as  far  back  as  the 
time  when  this  paper  was  called 
'Steam.' 

"Its  advertising  section  has  always 
been  a  directory  for  me  and  is  today. 
I  have  bought  a  lot  of  goods  in  the  last 
30  years  that  were  advertised  in 
POWER." 

CHIEF  ENGINEER, 

Big  Eastern  Manufacturer 

"We  receive  copies  of  POWER  at  this 
plant  regularly.  Copies  are  not  only 
read  by  myself,  but  are  gone  over  by 
my  engineers  as  well. 

"Photostats  are  made  of  interesting 
subjects  and  advertising  part  gone  over 
thoroughly  for  new  material  listed, 
then  copies  are  filed. 

"When  ordering  power  plant  and 
plant  maintenance  material,  copies  of 
POWER  are  invariably  taken  from 
file  and  advertising  section  looked 
through  for  material  in  question!' 

CHIEF  ENGINEER, 

Leading  Detroit  Motor  Plant 


More  evidence  to  show  that  POWER 
readers  read  POWER  advertisements  and 
use  them  to  help  select  equipment  and  sup- 
plies. 


at  10th  Ave.  and 


36th  St., 
New  York 


If  you  are  seeking  to  cultivate  the  Buying  Power  in  the  power 
field,  let  us  show  you  how  POWER  can  help  you — to  analyze 
the  market — to  reach  the  influential  men  in  that  market. 

POWER 


A  McGraw-Hill  Publication 
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-(et's  Look  At  It 
As  a  Matter  of 
Dollars  and  Cents! 


OHE  black  and  white  page  rate  in  The 
Shrine  Magazine  is  $1,350.  The  adver- 
tiser, therefore,  reaches  449  subscribers 
for  each  dollar  invested. 

^€?° 

And  here  are  the  number  of  subscribers 
per  dollar  reached  through  The  Shrine 
Magazine  and  seven  other  weekly  and 
monthly    publications     of     importance. 

THE  SHRINE  MAGAZINE       449 
Publication  No. 


2   -  - 

-  -  297 

3   -  » 

-  -  305 

4   -  - 

-  -  340 

5   -  - 

-  -  374 

6   -  - 

-  -  397 

7   -  - 

-  -  422 

8   -  - 

-  -  426 

The  net  paid  circulation  of  The  Shrine  Maga- 
zine is  607,112  copies  monthly.  A  distribution 
statement,  by  states,  will  be  mailed  upon  request 

The  Shrine  Magazine 

1440  Broadway  •   New  York 

Phone:  Pennsylvania  7827 


CHICAGO 
122  So.  Michigan  Blvd. 
Telephone:  Wabash  6944-5 


BOSTON 
Little  Building 
'elephone:  Hancock  8086 


J.  George  Frederick 

has  probably  served  a  longer  continu- 
ous period  as  a  free  lance  sales  coun- 
sellor on  a  fee  basis  than  any  other 
man ;  19  years.  And  his  books  on 
sales  are  standard  textbooks  in  uni- 
versities. 

What    is    your   problem?     Write    us. 

The  Business   Bourse 

J.  George  Frederick,  Pres. 

15  W.  37th  St.       (WUcoruin  5067)       New  York 

In  London.   Builneis   Research  Services.  Ltd. 


ATTRACT ! ! 
SELL ! ! 

With  distinctive, 
dignified,  artistic 

MECHANICAL 

ADVERTISING 

DISPLAYS 

Write  for  circulars  of  Mechanical  Books, 
Start   and    Stop    Revolving   Tables. 

C H  ESTE R  tf&TOft  CO .,  I  nc . 

430    West    45th    St.  New    York.    N.    Y. 


The  Business  "White 
Plague" 

[CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE    21] 

of  the  banks  were  entirely  cold  to  the 
hapless  335,217  out  of  417,421.  Their 
average  balance  in  the  bank  could  not 
be  more  than  five  hundred  to  several 
thousand  dollars,  and  their  line  of 
credit  must  have  been  exceedingly 
narrow. 

Why  does  lack  of  capital  persist  in 
the  face  of  a  plenitude  of  money?  Why 
in  a  prosperous  country  must  three- 
quarters  of  our  corporations  stay  so 
small  and  unprofitable?  After  you  dis- 
count something  for  the  smaller  mental 
caliber  of  the  men  who  run  them  (not 
altogether  a  fair  assumption  at  that) 
you  run  directly  into  the  fact  that  the 
price  of  larger  tools  is  not  available. 
Tools  Include  men,  advertising,  sales  or- 
ganizations, automatic  machinery.  It 
is  absolutely  incredible  that  only  one 
out  of  four  businesses  in  the  United 
States  is  worthy — or  has  a  future.  It 
is  in  fact  preposterous.  Nor  is  the  idea 
tenable  that  there  are  not  enough  able 
business  men  to  man  more  than  one 
out  of  four  corporations.  Finally,  the 
facts  are  against  the  idea  that  there 
is  not  enough  capital  available  to 
capitalize  properly  more  than  one  in 
four. 

No!  There  is  something  else  wrong, 
and  that  something  else  begins  to 
emerge.  There  is  not  competitive  elbow 
room  for  all  these  small  corporations, 
unless  they  are  content  to  remain  "shoe 
strings,"  which  naturally  they  are  not. 
Consequently  cautious  capital  passes 
them  by.  These  smaller  corporations 
are  what  might  be  called  one-legged 
creatures,  and  bankers  favor  structures 
standing  solidly  on  four  legs  (manage- 
ment, size,  earning  record,  future  sales 
prospects).  The  one-legged  often  have 
only  future  sales  prospects;  and  they 
are  dumb-founded  when  bankers  do  not 
consider  that  sufficient. 

What  then  is  in  store  for  the  sub- 
merged 335,217?  They  do  not  seem  to 
get  capital ;  their  overhead  is  out- 
rageously high  in  ratio  to  their  volume; 
and  they  can  not  get  much  attention 
from  bankers,  business  advisers  or 
publications.  The  thing  seems  to  be 
a  vicious  circle  and  a  lost  cause.  If 
an  individual  becomes  ill,  there  are 
many  well  organized  institutions,  pri- 
vate, municipal,  and  national,  to  reduce 
the  liklihood  of  mortality.  But  the 
white  plague  of  business  goes  right  on, 
practically  unmolested. 

PREVENTIVE  measures  are  impor- 
tant. Why  do  corporations  start 
without  adequate  capital?  Because 
they  are  so  eager  to  begin  that  they  do 
not  stop  to  calculate.  Calculation  and 
analysis  are  vinegar  to  the  average 
man,  and  poison  to  the  average  in- 
ventor. The  truth  is  that  today  new 
business  should  be  brought  into  the 
world  not  by  the  old  midwifery  pro- 
cesses of  slap-dash  or  hunch,  but  under 
the  expert  care  of  business  analysts. 
True,  many  famous  businesses  were 
brought  to  huge  success — in  other  days 
— on  the  shoe  string  principle.  Some 
are  today.  It  really  was  once  the 
"American"  way  of  doing  it.  But  the 
American  way  of  today  is  entirely  dif- 
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a  startling'  1 
comparison ' 


Each  Dot 

Represents 

10    Subscribers 


THE    chart    and    map    on    this    page    tell    a 
story    of    circulation    coverage    which     re- 
flects  an    unusual    condition. 

The  Kansas  City  Star  possesses  the  quality 
of  appealing  to  the  masses  as  well  as  to  the 
classes. 

So  broad  is  The  Star's  scope  of  service,  so 
manifold  are  its  uses  to  the  business  men  of 
Kansas  City  and  its  territory  that  The  Star  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  city's  social  and  com- 
mercial life. 

The  excess  of  The  Star's  circulation  over 
the  number  of  families  in  Greater  Kansas  City 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  downtown  sales  by  news- 
boys and  stands  are  included  in  the  circulation 
count  and  also  to  the  fact  that  some  house- 
holds, because  of  their  size,  require  more  than 
one  copy  of  The  Star. 

In  this  comparison  of  The  Star's  city  circu- 
lation with  patrons  of  public  utilities,  the  city 
circulation  only  of  the  evening  edition  only 
has   been   considered. 
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Star's  City  Circulation 148,907 

Families  in  Greater  Kansas  City.  145,547 

Electric   Light   Connections 141,467 

Water  Rent  Payers 1 17,961 

Gas    Connections    1 14,256 

Telephones    90,040 

Figures  and    Circulation   as  of  January,    1927 
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TOTAL  Circulation  More  Than  Half  a  Million  a  Day 

THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 


New  York  Office, 
15  East  40th  St. 


Chicago  Office, 
1418  Century  Bldg. 
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New  England's  Second  Largest  Market 

Four  Out  of  Every 
Five  Homes 

In    Rhode    Island    Use 

ELECTRICITY 


INHERE  are  121,323  residence  electric  meters 
and    21,790    commercial    meters    in    use    in 
Rhode  Island. 

In  this  same  territory  there  are  150,134  families 
(1925  State  Census)  which  means  that  four  out 
of  every  five  homes  in  the  State  are  prospective 
purchasers  of  electrical  appliances. 

The  live  dealers  and  jobbers  operating  as  the 
Electrical  League  of  Rhode  Island  are  doing 
constructive  work  to  educate  the  public  in  the 
advantages  of  electricity. 

The  Providence  Journal 

and 

The  Evening  Bulletin 

with  a  net  paid  circulation  of  108,809  offer 
manufacturers  and  distributors  of  electrical  ap- 
pliances the  most  effective  and  economical 
means  of  reaching  this  prosperous  market  at  a 
minimum  cost. 

In  1926  these  newspapers  carried  72.28% 
of    all    advertising    carried    by    Provi- 
dence newspapers. 

Providence  Journal  Company 

PROVIDENCE.  RHODE  ISLAND 


Representatives 


Chas.  H.  Eddy  Company 

Boston  New  York 

Chicago 


R.  J.  Bidwell  Company 

Los  Angeles    San  Francisco 

Seattle 


ferent.  It  is  the  engineering  way;  the 
way  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  was 
started,  as  against  the  way  Henry  Ford 
started :  "on  all  fours" — with  all  four 
of  the  vital  elements  present  at  the 
beginning. 

IN  other  words,  the  soundest  way  to 
build  a  business  now  is  not  to  start 
in  a  backyard  shed  somewhere  and  "toil 
early  and  late"  a  la  Henry  Ford  or 
Charles  W.  Post,  but  to  build  up  a  unit 
out  of  present  businesses  or  to  start 
completely  fresh  with  enough  capital 
to  buy  all  the  tools  necessary.  I  repeat 
that  the  modern  tools  necessary  include 
men,  advertising,  research,  high-speed 
automatic  machinery  and  distributive 
organization.  Under  the  old  "back- 
yard shed"  conception  of  a  business 
start,  you  made  your  goods  by  hand 
yourself,  and  then  went  out  and  sold 
them  yourself;  or  you  did  something 
almost  as  primitive.  The  emphasis  was 
largely  on  making  something.  Hershey, 
of  Hershey's  Chocolate,  used  to  make 
caramels  and  then  peddle  them  in  a 
wagon.  Fuller,  of  Fuller  Brush  Co.,  I 
believe,  did  more  or  less  the  same 
thing.  But  for  every  Hershey  or  Fuller 
there  were  thousands  of  failures.  In 
fact,  Hershey  himself  failed;  not  once 
but  twice.  He  succeeded  brilliantly  when 
he  finally  sold  his  caramel  business  and 
started  afresh  with  chocolate  bars,  with 
a  completely  new  and  adequately  capi- 
talized enterprise. 

The  interesting  thing  is  that  when 
you  use  the  shoe  string  or  backyard 
shed  method  you  slow  your  success, 
whereas  when  you  use  adequate  capi- 
tal you  annihilate  time;  you  greatly 
accelerate   success. 

But  all  this  does  not  tell  a  small  cor- 
poration how  to  lift  itself  from  the 
under-capitalized  class. 

There  is  of  course  no  cut-and-dried 
or  even  reliable  method  that  can  be 
suggested.  Most  of  the  financial  mis- 
takes made  by  corporations  rise  at 
the  start.  Not  enough  capital  is  put 
in  before  operations  are  begun;  that 
is  Fatal  Error  No.  1.  It  immediately 
destroys  the  company's  good  record  by 
putting  it  into  the  struggling,  inade- 
quately financed  class  before  it  should 
be  there.  A  new  corporation,  like  a 
new  baby,  has  a  right  to  a  clean,  sound 
start  in  life.  A  company  not  yet  in 
operation,  existing  on  paper,  is  much 
better  off  and  more  attractive  than  a 
company  already  started,  struggling 
against  fatal  odds. 

But  the  Fatal  Error  No.  2  is  failure 
to  make  adequate  banking  connections. 
I  have  known  many  a  struggling,  but 
sound,  company  that  never  sent  anybody 
to  its  bank  but  the  bookkeeper.  A 
small  corporation  should  do  its  banking 
with  a  local  trust  company,  which  by 
law  has  greater  latitude  for  lending. 
That  trust  company  can  and  will  supply 
sound  credit.  A  local  banker  should 
be  able  to  aid  further  capital  needs  if 
the  record  has  been  right.  Fatal  Error 
No.  3  is  too  much  promotion  and  too 
great  dissipation  of  capital  on  unpro- 
ductive expenditures,  if  not  on  pro- 
motion activities.  There  is  too  little 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  a  sound 
record  for  bankers  to  scan. 

Fatal  Error  No.  4  is  to  sell  stock  to 
keep  going;  to  sell  it  for  operating  ex- 
pense rather  than  for  capital  invest- 
ment. Fatal  Error  No.  5  is  juggling 
of  finances.  One  man  I  know  suddenly 
went  bankrupt  because  his  bank  dis- 
covered   that   he   was   holding   demand 
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The  Sentiment  of  the  Occasion 

Mitchell  of  the  Sun  tells  a  story,  which 
he  thinks  he  read  in  Samuel  Roger's 
Table  Talk,  about  a  British  poet  who 
took  a  visiting  friend  to  ride  around  the  neigh- 
boring country.  They  paused  on  a  hillside  over- 
looking a  lovely  vale  in  the  centre  of  which 
was  the  spire  of  a  little  church  standing  in  its 
tree-embowered  churchyard. 

"How  beautiful!"  exclaimed  the  visitor. 
"The  scene  would  be  nothing  without  that 
ideal  church  and  graveyard." 

"Yes,"  said  the  poet,  the  tears  coming  into 
his  eyes,  "and  how  much  more  beautiful  to  me 
because  I  know  that  in  that  churchyard  are 
buried  my  grandfather,  my  mother,  and  two 
dear  sisters." 

The  stranger  afterward  told  of  the  incident 
and  the  impression  it  made  on  him  to  some- 
body well  acquainted  with  the  region  and  with 
the  poet  who  wept  on  the  hillside. 

"Nonsense,"  said  the  other,  "He  was  lying  to 
you.  Not  one  of  his  family  is  there.  They  are  all 
buried  over  in  Sussex." 

"The  poet  was  not  lying,"  said  Swinton  with 
great  animation.  "It  was  necessary  for  the  sen- 
timent of  the  occasion  that  his  grandfather  and 
his  mother  and  sisters  should  be  buried  there. 
He  was  right  to  put  them  there." 

§  §  § 

Which  is  all  right  for  sentiment,  perhaps,  but 
isn't  there  too  much  of  this  kind  of  "sentiment" 
creeping  into  advertising?  Isn't  it  getting  too 
easy  to  make  the  sales  story  picturesque  at  the 
expense  of  ordinary  business  veracity? 

Honest  facts,  grubbed  out  of  experience  and 
service,  ought  to  be  inspiration  enough  for  the 
preparation  of  forceful  advertising  messages, 


nor  need  they  lack  in  drama.  Let  the  imagina- 
tion be  applied  to  their  serving,  not  to  their 
substance. 

Lincoln  Said — 

In  his  famous  "House  Divided"  speech:  "If 
we  could  first  know  where  we  are  and 
whither  we  are  going,  we  could  better  judge 
what  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it." 

The  Lillibridge  "Objective  Method"  of  lay- 
ing out  an  advertising  program  concerns  itself 
first  with  the  "where"  and  "whither,"  that 
there  may  be  no  waste  of  appropriation  or  loss 
of  time  in  connection  with  the  "what"  and 
"how." 

More  about  this  "Objective  Method"  if  you 
are  interested.  Write. 

"71  TEFER.  mind  the  other  man"  said 
^  V  Marshall  Field.  "Competition  is  the 
life  of  trade.  It  makes  no  difference  how  they 
tread  on  your  heels," — he  smiled  in  his  slow, 
pleasant  way — "so  long  as  you  keep  them 
on  your  heels." 


A  Living  Fire 

A  yellowed  newspaper  clipping  found  way 
back  in  a  drawer  of  the  desk  of  one  of  the 
members  of  our  staff  tells  of  a  fire  on  the  hearth- 
stone of  a  humble  home  in  Livingston  County, 
Missouri,  that  has  not  been  out  for  eighty 
years. 

When  the  builder  of  that  home,  with  his  girl 
bride,  left  Kentucky  to  settle  in  the  Missouri 
wilderness  in  1836,  he  took  along  coals  from  the 
home  fireplace,  carrying  them  in  an  iron  pot 
slung  from  the  wagon  axle. 

Matches  were  unknown",  and  the"  method  of 
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getting  sparks  from  flint  and  steel  on  dry  punk 
was  very  uncertain  while  traveling  into  a  new 
country.  He  kept  alive  the  coals  in  the  iron  pot 
through  the  long  journey  and  then  transferred 
the  fire  to  the  hearth  of  the  rude  cabin.  There 
his  children  and  his  children's  children  grew  up 
and  studied  and  loved  and  died  in  the  warmth 
and  light  of  the  transferred,  ever-living  fire. 

§         §         § 

There  are  manufacturers  who  have  the  spirit 
(if  this  Missouri  settler  and  his  descendants: 
years  ago  they  lighted  the  fire  of  advertising  to 
draw  people's  attention  to  their  wares,  and 
they  have  never  let  it  go  out.  Through  good 
times  and  bad,  in  season  and  out,  they  have  let 
this  light  shine,  and  they  have  prospered.  They 
do  not  think  of  advertising  as  something  they 
can  do  or  not,  as  they  choose,  but  as  the  nat- 
ural glow  of  their  business. 

And  that  glow  draws  people  to  them  and  cre- 
ates a  feeling  of  warmth  and  friendship  that  is 
known  in  business  circles  as  good-will. 

"Let  the  People  Know" 

It  is  not  enough  that  a  business  institution 
be  honestly  conducted  and  sincere  in  its 
desire  to  serve  the  public  well;  the  public  must 
be  made  to  realize  all  this.  As  one  of  our  mod- 
ern business  leaders  has  so  aptly  expressed  it, 
"Next  to  doing  the  right  thing,  the  most  im- 
portant thing  is  to  let  the  people  know  you  are 
doing  the  right  thing." 

"Letting  the  people  know"  can  be  a  very 
costly  process,  and  sometimes  there  is  no  other 
way.  But  frequently  the  costly  way  is  used 
needlessly.  Much  depends  upon  whether  the 
thinking  and  planning  begin  in  terms  of  white 
space  and  words,  or  in  terms  of  individuals  and 
influence. 


All's  Grist  to  the  Copvman's  Milne 

The  king  called  the  cook, 
And  the  cook  came  a-running. 
"Take  an  old  shoe, 
And  a  loaf  of  stale  bread, 
My  second-best  crown, 
And  some  ten-penny  nails, 
And  make  a  fine  pudding 
For  dinner,"  he  said. 

The  chief  called  the  copyman, 
And  he  came  trotting. 
"Take  quantities  of  atmosphere 
And  pecks  of  social  grace, 
Tell  all  about  the  factory, 
And  all  about  the  product, 
And  put  all  our  branch  addresses 
In  a  sixty-word  space!" 

— Sarah  H.  Bircball 

Of  Interest  to  Advertisers 

We  have  a  series  of  bulletins  describing  the 
various  features  of  "the  Lillibridge  way  of 
advertising,  some  of  them  showing  how  it  ap- 
plies to  different  kinds  of  advertising  problems. 

Following  are  the  titles: 

To  the  Man  Who  is  Advertisingfrom  Habit. 

The  Story  of  an  Advertising  Agency  that  was 
Ahead  of  its  Time. 

To  the  Head  of  Any  Business  "Too  Small  to 
Advertise." 

Concerning  the  Use  of  S/edge-Hammers  in 
Advertising. 

To  the  Head  of  Any  Business  "Too  Technical 
to  Advertise." 

If  Your  Product  Could  Talk. 

Copies  of  any  or  all  of  these  bulletins  will  be 
mailed  to  interested  executives  on  request. 


RAY  D.   LILLIBRIDGE  INCORPORATED 

advertising 

NO.    S   WEST  4OTH  STREET    '    NEW  YORK 

Telephone:  Longacre  4000 

Establishtd  in  1899 
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notes  of  his  corporation  for  large 
amounts,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
was  asking  for  loans  from  the  bank. 
He  was  trying  to  make  the  bank  "hold 
the  bag"  to  which  he  held  the  string. 

The  very  best  way  for  a  concern  with 
some  real  assets — whether  they  consist 
of  one  or  four  of  the  "legs"  previously 
referred  to — to  develop  adequate  capi- 
tal is  to  consolidate.  In  past  years 
such  a  move  was  usually  resisted  be- 
cause men  had  too  personal  a  feeling 
about  their  businesses.  It  was  their 
baby.  They  could  not  nurse  it,  per- 
haps, and  it  wasted  away  in  their  arms, 
but  it  was  their  baby  nevertheless  and 
they  would  not  give  it  up.  Nowadays 
men  feel  differently.  The  other  day 
Remington  Typewriter,  Dalton  Adding 
Machine,  Baker -Vawter  loose  leaf  goods 
and  Rand-Kardex  merged.  These  com- 
panies had  very  strong  separate  indi- 
vidualities, but  they  were  not  afraid  of 
consolidation.  There  ought  to  be  10, 
000  or  more  consolidations  in  America. 
It  is  a  splendid  way  to  achieve  greater 
economy  and  fully  adequate  capital. 
There  are  now  six  or  seven  different 
ways  to  consolidate,  to  fit  various  con- 
ditions. 

Selling  stock  to  the  public,  on  your 
own  account,  is  possible,  but  it  is  a  very 
difficult  and  not  always  a  successful 
arrangement.  And  as  bankers  will  not 
do  it  for  small  concerns,  there  really 
remain  only  two  alternatives:  to  sell 
stock  to  a  few  individuals  or  to  at- 
tempt consolidation.  To  go  on  op- 
erating a  shoe  string  business  may  fit 
your  temperament;  and  you  may,  if 
you  can  command  a  high  grade  sales, 
advertising  and  administrative  ability, 
lift  yourself  by  your  bootstraps.  That 
is  what  the  335,217  are  attempting, 
and  there  is  always  a  certain  number 
who  succeed,  thanks  to  the  energy  and 
ingenuity  that  reside  in  the  American 
temperament.  But  it  is  a  poor  reed  to 
lean  upon,  a  mere  gambling  chance. 
Money  is  power,  and  its  absence  all 
but  stalemates  a  good  program  and  a 
good  product.  To  paraphrase  ex-Vice- 
President  Marshall's  famous  epigram, 
"What  this  counti-y  needs  is  a  better 
appreciation  of  adequate  capital" — and 
a  better  knowledge  of  how  to  spend  it 
if  you  get  it. 


The  Business  of  Being 

an  Advertising 

Manager 

[continued  from  page  34] 

when  there  were  no  railroads,  no  steam- 
ships, no  airplanes,  no  telephones,  and 
when  everybody,  or  nearly  everybody, 
lived  on  the  land.  But  railroads  and 
steamships  and  telephones  and  ma- 
chines that  do  the  work  of  a  thousand 
men  are  here;  and  it  is  no  longer  possi- 
ble for  the  great  majority  of  people  to 
make  a  living  by  cultivating  the  soil  or 
by  serving  as  herdsmen  or  flockmasters. 
The  social  machine  which  civilization 
has  built  is  extremely  complicated.  It 
functions  only  because  the  majority  of 
us  want  it  to  do  so;  and  because  each 
of  us  who  is  a  part  of  it  has  his  own 
special  task.  The  task  of  the  advertis- 
ing manager  is  to  do  what  he  can  to 
make  the  industrial  unit  with  which  he 
is    identified    function     with     minimum 


^^c\tiE  Commercial  Photograph  rarely  has  the  qualities  of  beauty 
of  the  cPhoto-cPortrait.  But  rarely  does  an  Apeda  Commer- 
cial Photograph  LACK  them.    As  witness  .  .  .  the  above. 
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Freel  Ponton's 
Mailing  List  Catalog 
jQto  o' Trades'^' 

R  G.  DUN  Statistics 
108  PACES.    8TO0  DIFFERENT  LISTS 

Write  for  your  copy  today. 

THEW.S  PONTON  CO., Inc. 

307  SIXTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


LIKE  many  other  cus- 
tomers, you  will  not 
judge  Diamant  typog- 
raphy by  the  amount 
of  the  bill.  The  quality 
of  the  craftsmanship 
speaks  for  itself— 
and  it  costs  no  more! 

Write  for  booklet 

Diamant 

Typographic  Service 

195  Lex.  Ave.        CALedonia  6741 
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The  Architectural  Record 
begs  to  replace  its  previous 
figure  of  6,635  architect  and 
engineer  subscribers — (con- 
stituting a  lead  of  28%  over 
its  nearest  competitor) — with 
the  new  high  mark  of  7,160. 


On  request — latest  AM.C.  Auditor's  Report — 
new  enlarged  and  revised  edition  of  "Selling  the 
Architect"  booklet — latest  statistics  on  building 
activity — and  data  on  the  circulation  and  service 
of  The  Architectural  Record  with  sample  copy. 


(Average  net  paid  6  months  ending  December,  1926,  11,436 


The  Architectural  Record 

119  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Member    A.    B.    C. 
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With   a   forward   looking 

agency,   this  man 

will  appreciate 

Twenty-seven  years  old,  Chris- 
tian, university  trained;  has  a 
newspaper  past,  a  copy  pres- 
ent, an  advertising  future;  no 
oral  salesman  but  persuasive 
with  a  pen;  few  ideals  but 
a  marching  host   of  ideas. 

Fledged  in  an  organization 
where  good  advertising  is  dei- 
fied; has  put  pen  to  dealer, 
retail  and  mailing  copy,  re- 
sultfully;  can  put  pulse  and 
picture  into  a  selling  message; 
knows  Cheltenham  from 
Bodoni,  offset  from  letter- 
press and  makes  capable  lay- 
outs.    He  contacts  well. 

New   York    agency   preferred. 

BOX  No.  444 

Advertising  8C  Selling 

9  East  38th  Street.,  New  York  City 


ADVERTISING   DIGEST 

Selling  Aid  Advertising  Digest,  issued 
monthly,  keeps  you  abreast  of  new  ideas. 
Indexes  all  articles  in  current  issues  of  adver- 
tising publications.  Classified  under  subjects 
and  lines  of  business,  etc.  Clearing  house  of 
profit-winning  data,  plans,  etc.  Send  10c.  with 
your  letterhead,  for  sample,  plan,  cost,  etc. 
SELLING  AID,   622  No.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 
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At  the  conclusion  of 
each  volume  an  in- 
dex will  be  published  and  mailed 
to  you. 


friction.  For  that  reason,  it  is  highly 
important  that  the  man  who  is  in  the 
business  of  being  an  advertising  man- 
ager should  believe,  not  only  in  adver- 
tising, not  only  in  his  own  business, 
but  also  in  the  general  scheme  of 
things  as  they  are.  If  he  lacks  that 
belief,  he  cannot  succeed. 

Not  for  a  moment  would  I  have  the 
reader  think  that  I  regard  business  and 
business  methods  as  beyond  criticism. 
I  know  better.  But  I  also  know  that 
life  on  this  globe  could  not  continue 
were  it  not  for  "Business."  I  also 
know  that  the  good  in  it  outweighs  the 
bad  and  that  the  proportion  of  good 
will  increase  and  that  of  bad  decrease. 
This  thing  that  we  have  built  is,  mo- 
mentarily, greater  than  its  builders. 
That  will  not  always  be  the  case.  Some 
day  we  shall  learn  to  control  it. 

So  much  for  what  might  be  called 
the  mental  preparation  for  the  busi- 
ness of  being  an  advertising  manager. 
Next  comes  educational  preparation — 
the  utilization  of  books  and  other  pub- 
lications which  every  man  who  is  en- 
gaged in  advertising  should  have. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  which  of 
the  various  books  on  advertising  is 
best.  I  can,  however,  unhesitatingly 
recommend : 

"Business  of  Advertising,"  by  Earnest 
Elmo  Calkins. 

"Making  Advertisements  and  Making 
Them  Pay."  by  Roy  S.  Durstine. 

"The  Advertising  Handbook,"  by  S. 
Roland  Hall. 

"Advertising  As  a  Business  Force,"  by 
Paul  T.  Cherington. 

'Advertising:  Its  Principles  and  Prac- 
tice," by  Harry  Tipper,  G.  F.  Hotchkiss, 
H.  L.  Hollingworth  and  Frank  Alvah 
Parsons. 

"Elements  of  Marketing,"  by  Paul  T. 
Cherington. 

"Writing  Advertising,"  by  James  Davis 
Woolf. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  from  none 
of  these  books,  nor  from  any  other 
book,  can  one  gain  practical  knowledge 
of  the  business  of  advertising.  Never- 
theless, one  should  own  and  read  the 
books  listed.  They  are  worth  more 
than  they  cost. 

The  five  books  which  are  the  nucleus 
of  every  advertising  manager's  library 
are: 

A  good  dictionary,  "Roget's  Thesaurus," 
"A  Dictionary  of  Modern  English  Usage" 
(Fowler).  "Crabb's  English  Synonyms," 
"Bartlett's   Familiar  Quotations." 

These  books  are  tools.  No  man  who 
hopes  to  succeed  as  an  advertising 
manager  should  try  to  get  along  with- 
out them. 

Another  book  which  one  should  pos- 
sess is  Herbert  Spencer's  "Synopsis  of 
Style."  The  benefit  one  gets  from  it 
will  depend  upon  the  care  with  which 
one  reads  it.  Half  a  dozen  pages  at  a 
sitting  are   enough. 

THERE  can  be  no  difference  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  desirability  of  familiar- 
izing oneself  with  the  writings  of  the 
masters  of  the  English  language.  But.  it 
seems  to  me,  one  should  read  Shakes- 
peare, Addison,  Stevenson,  Conrad  and 
Galsworthy  for  the  pleasure  they  give 
and  not  with  the  idea  of  modeling  one's 
own  style  of  writing  on  them.  The 
fact  that  advertising  is  not  literature 
should  not  be  forgotten;  nor  should 
one  fail  to  remember  that  the  essence 
of  advertising  copy  is  condensation — 
the  ability  to  tell  vividly,  in  fifty  words 
what  the  novelist  tells  in  five  hundred. 
Among  the  present-day  periodicals 
which   appeal    to   me,   because    of    the 
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Follow  Through  On  This 
Vast  Basic  Market 


INDUSTRIAL  advertising  ap- 
propriations oftentimes  seem 
to  have  vagabond  habits.  They  go 
here  and  there  and  everywhere — 
concentration  is  notably  lacking. 
Incidentally,  so  are  the  desired  re- 
sults. 

Get  under  the  surface  where  un- 
der-surface  digging  is  profitable. 
It  is  in  the  textile  industry.  Here 
you  have  the  second  largest  indus- 
try of  the  land — the  tremendous 
buying  power  of  more  than  $6,- 
000,000,000  invested  capital. 

This  great  market  is  easily  acces- 
sible.    No    other    industry   offers 


such  concentration  for  a  strong 
sales  approach.  95%  of  its  output 
is  confined  to  large  units.  Execu- 
tives are  fewer  per  thousand  work- 
ers than  in  any  other  industry. 

Textile  World  reaches  through  net 
paid  subscribers,  firms  and  indi- 
viduals controlling  90%  of  the 
machinery  of  the  textile  industry. 
This  is  equivalent  to  90%  of  the 
industry's  buying  power. 

Let  us  interpret  the  textile  market 
for  your  product  and  how  to  reach 
it. 


Member 

Audit  Bureau  of 

Circulations 


Largest  net  paid   circulation  and  at  the 
highest  subscription  price  in  the  textile  field 


334  FOURTH  AVE. 
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Member 

Associated  Business 

Papers,  Inc. 
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One  of  advertising's  most  important  functions 
is  to  create  brand  familiarity.  When  the  article 
in  the  store  is  remembered  as  the  one  seen  adver- 
tised, much  sales  resistance  is  reduced. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  advertising  be  addressed 
to  the  same    person    who   enters   the   store. 

Medium  is  as  vital  as  copy. 

Farm  women  do  ninety  per  cent  of  the  family 
buying.  Successful  advertising  must  reach  these 
farm  women, —  through  a  medium  you  are  sure 
they  read. 

THE  FARMER'S  WIFE  is  the  only  magazine 
edited  exclusively  for  farm  women.  Concentrated 
attention.  No  divided  interest.  America's  unique 
publication.  THE  FARMER'S  WIFE  is  regularly 
read  by  more  than  800,000  farm  women  who  make 
family  buying  a  normal  part  of  their  lives. 

Have  they  been  introduced  to  your  brand? 
THE 

Farmers  Wife 

A  Magazine  for  Farm  Women 

WEBB  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 


Western  Representatives 

Standard  Farm  Papers,  Inc. 

307  North  Michigan  Ave. 

Chicago,  Illinois 


Eastern  Representatives 
Wallace  C.  Richardson,  Inc. 
250  Park  Avenue 
ois  New  York  City 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


quality  of  the  English  in  them,  are: 
the  Atlantic  Monthly,  the  American 
Mercury  and  the  New  Republic.  Of 
the  first-named,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
say  more  than  that  it  upholds  the  best 
traditions  of  the  time  when,  outside  of 
New  England,  the  United  States  was  a 
literary  wilderness.  The  American 
Mercury  calls  itself  "A  Monthly  Re- 
view." It  is.  Brilliant,  sardonic,  a  bit 
"naughty"  now  and  then,  one  finds  in 
it  much  that  amuses  and,  not  seldom, 
something   that    makes    one   think. 

I  READ  the  New  Republic,  not  because 
I  agree  with  everything  it  says  but 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  disagree  with 
almost  everything  it  says.  Which,  if 
you  stop  to  consider,  is  not  a  bad  rea- 
son   for    subscribing   to   a    publication. 

Let  us  return  to  the  matter  of  the 
advertising  manager's  library.  In  it 
should  be  every  worthwhile  book  which 
has  to  do  with  the  industry  of  which 
the  advertising  manager's  business  is  a 
part.  And  those  books  should  not  be 
merely  for  reference.  They  should  be 
read.  One  of  the  most  frequently  made 
criticisms  of  American  business  men  is 
that  they  are  ill-informed  on  matter? 
outside  their  own  business.  They  do 
not  have,  critics  say,  a  "world  view- 
point." 

An  hour  or  two  a  week,  devoted 
to  reading  of  the  right  kind  should 
remedy  that.  It  should  give  one  a  bet- 
ter conception  than  one  has  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  foreign  trade.  What  is 
more  important,  it  should  inform  one 
as  to  the  possibilities  of  trade  at  home. 

College  professors  and  others  who 
write  books  such  as  "The  Food  Re- 
sources of  the  World"  and  "The  Edu- 
cation of  the  Consumer"  may  not  have 
the  daring,  the  initiative  and  the  love 
of  power  which  the  captain  of  industry 
has.  But  they  have  something  which 
he  has  not — a  willingness  to  spend 
years  in  uncovering  and  assembling 
facts.     And  facts  count  in  business. 

I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can  make  a 
success  of  the  business  of  being  an  ad- 
vertising manager  if  he  has  not  a  clear 
understanding  of  what  his  company  is 
trying  to  do  and  how  it  proposes  to  do 
it.  A  good  many  executives,  I  imagine, 
have  rather  hazy  ideas  on  that  subject 
— so  much  so  that  I  believe  that  if  I 
were  to  ask  the  head  of  this,  that,  or 
the  other  company  to  tell  me  what  he 
is  trying  to  accomplish,  he  could  not 
give  me  a  satisfactory  answer.  He 
knows,  of  course,  what  he  does  not 
want  to  do.  Assuredly,  he  does  not 
want  to  have  to  go  to  his  directors,  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  tell  them  that 
their  company  has  lost  money.  But, 
outside  of  a  desire  to  make  money, 
most  men  at  the  head  of  business  en- 
terprises are,  it  seems  to  me,  more  or 
less  in  the  dark  as  to  what  they  are 
striving  to  accomplish.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  most  of  us  are  in  that  position. 
We  think  only  in  terms  of  the  present. 
We  see  only  the  things  that  are  before 
our  eyes.  We  do  only  the  things  that 
are  within  reach  of  our  hands. 

If  these  statements  are  true,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  man  who  wishes  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  business  of  being  an  adver- 
tising manager  will  do  well  to  give 
thought  to  the  suggestion  that  he  put 
into  words  his  ideas  as  to  the  sales  and 
advertising  policies  his  company  should 
adopt.  It  would,  of  course,  be  a  mis- 
take to  act  on  this  suggestion  unless 
and  until  one  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  a  business.     But  is  there  any  good 
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reason  why  one  should  not  do  so,  then? 
The  time  one  gives  to  the  preparation 
of  a  "brief"  of  this  kind  will  be  well 
spent.  And  even  if,  as  very  probably 
will  be  the  case,  it  develops  that  the 
advertising  manager's  ideas  do  not  ap- 
peal to  his  superiors,  he  will  have 
"started  something." 

I  do  not  feel  free  to  go  into  details 
as  to  the  form  these  suggestions  should 
take.  Everything  depends  upon  cir- 
cumstances. But  I  am  sure  of  this: 
In  every  big  business  there  are  all 
sorts  of  problems  which  clamor  for  so- 
lution. The  man  who  solves  them  will 
be  rewarded. 

Again,  I  do  not  see  how  a  man  can 
make  a  success  of  the  business  of  being 
an  advertising  manager  if  he  does  not 
keep  in  constant  touch  with  his  com- 
pany's sales  statistics. 

The  statistical  department  of  many 
a  business  is  regarded  as  a  necessary 
evil.  And  that  is  precisely  what  it  is — 
in  those  businesses.  But  that  same  de- 
partment can  be  made  enormously  valu- 
able if  its  findings  are  used  as  the  basis 
for  constructive  action. 

The  statistical  department,  for  ex- 
ample, shows  where  sales  have  fallen 
off,  or  increased.  The  sales  manager's 
job  is  to  find  out  why  that  has  hap- 
pened. The  advertising  manager's  job 
is  to  apply  the  remedy,  if  one  is  needed. 
But,  it  seems  to  me,  it  is  desirable  that 
the  advertising  manager  go  to  the 
sales  manager  and  say,  "Sales  in  Texas 
are   slipping.      What   do   you   think   of 

?"    rather    than    that    the    sales 

manager  should  carry  news  of  that 
kind  to  the  advertising  manager  and 
ask  him  what  he  has  to  suggest. 

[This  is  the  first  of  two  articles.  The 
second  will  appear  in  an  early  issue. — 
Editor.] 


Research  Men  Organize 


The  Market  Research  Council,  com- 
posed of  about  twenty-five  executives 
of  various  organizations  in  the  agency, 
university  and  publishing  fields,  has 
been  established  on  a  permanent  basis 
after  more  than  a  year  of  informal 
meetings.  This  body  is  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  quite  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  Marketing  and  Distribution 
Council  recently  formed  at  Washing- 
ton.   Meetings  will  be  held  monthly. 

Percival  White,  New  York  market- 
ing counselor,  was  elected  the  first 
president  of  the  body,  and  Stanley  I. 
Clark  of  the  Joseph  Richards  Company 
will  serve  as  secretary-treasurer. 


Frank  Tousey  Williams,  vice-pres- 
ident and  general  manager  and  a  di- 
rector of  the  Union  News  Company, 
New  York,  died  in  East  Orange,  N.  J., 
on  Feb.  11  following  a  brief  illness. 
He  is  survived  by  his  brother,  Henry 
Williams,  president  of  the  same  com- 
pany, and  by  one  sister,  Mrs.  B.  N. 
Jones  of  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Williams  was  forty-four  years 
old  at  the  time  of  his  death.  During 
his  long  connection  with  the  Union 
News  Company  he  had  become  well 
known  and  respected  in  the  newspaper 
and  advertising  fields  in  several  parts 
of  the  countrv. 


<  ,  <  ARE  YOU 
REACHING  THE 
CONSUMER  IN 
THE  NAME  OF 
YOUR  DEALER? 

Signs,  window  displays,  counter  cards,  wall 
hangers — Good  advertising  to  attraft  the  man 
who  approaches  or  enters  your  retailer's  store. 
But  how  about  the  man  in  the  next  block 
— the  man  headed  another  way — possibly 
to  a  competitive  dealer's  store? 

There  is  the  biggest  part  of  the  public — the 
biggest  potential  business.  How  are  you 
reaching  it? 

Direft  Mail  is  the  logical  medium.  In  many 
lines  it  is  the  ONLY  practical,  economical 
medium  for  the  retailer. 

Lleftrograph  plan  of  dealer-to-consumer 
Direft  Mail  offers  a  tested,  workable  system. 
It  stimulates  consumer  interest  in  your  pro- 
duft.  It  enlists  the  retailer's  good  will  and 
co-operation. 

Eleftrograph  Direft  Mail  BUILDS  SALES. 
It  goes  to  the  consumer — through  the  dealer 
— for  the  faftory. 

May  we  explain  the  plan  to  you?  No  obligation . 

THE  ELECTROGRAPH  COMPANY 
Home  Office:  725  West  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Qreated  DIRECT* MAI L/F^^ 

Individualized 
Distributed' 

In  Illinois,  Electrograph  Advertising  Service,  Inc.,  Chicago 


i  licensed  to  operate  under  Electrograph  patents 
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Persistence 


ONE  of  the  reasons  why  I  have 
continued  to  struggle  on  in 
this  column  for  these  now 
more  than  two  years  past  is  the  fact 
that  I  get  such  frequent  friendly  and 
helpful  aid  from  my  good  friend,  Jus- 
tin F.  Barbour  who,  as  you  all  should 
know,  is  the  Chicago  representative 
of  ADVERTISING  &  SELLING. 

Just  about  the  time  when  I  begin 
to  think  I  have  impinged  upon  all 
the  known  phases  of  advertising  as 
practiced  in  magazines  and,  hence, 
have  nothing  remaining  about  which 
to  write  and,  being  too  proud  or 
dumb  or  something  to  change  my 
plan  of  copy,  Mons.  Barbour  comes 
barb,  barb,  barbing  along,  and  slips 
me  a  new  or,  at  the  very  least  a  reno- 
vated slant. 

His  dry-cleaned  garment  for  cloth- 
ing this  otherwise  naked  column  of 
white  space  in  this  issue  is: 

"A  field  worth  going  after  is  worth 
keeping   after." 

Yes,  of  course,  it's  an  old  thought. 

But,  how  often  is  it  forgotten! 

I  know  we,  around  here,  forget  it 
now  and  then,  to  our  loss.  And  I 
know  that  the  hereinabove  mentioned 
J.  Barbour  doesn't  forget  it,  to  his 
gain. 

As  I  look  over  the  list  of  advertis- 
ers in  a  certain  up-and-coming,  attrac- 
tive and  handy  pocket-size  monthly 
magazine  circulated  on  the  modern 
scientific  "controUed"  plan,  which 
here  shall  be  nameless  *  I  am  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that,  without  ex- 
ception, all  of  its  old  advertisers  are 
substantial  people. 

They  are  living  exemplifications  of 
the  fact  that  "A  field  worth  going 
after  is  worth  keeping  after." 


for 
INDUSTRIAL  POWER 
608  S.  Dearborn  St. 
Chicago,  III. 


*The  name  of  the 
Mr.  Maujer  alludes 
request, 


nagazine    to    which 
'ill     be     sent     upon 


ther   weeV- 


tend — always.  You  couldn't  keep  me 
away.  I  can't  explain  my  attitude, 
even  to  myself.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  I 
get  a  lot  of  satisfaction  out  of  the  cir- 
cumstance that  "Jimmy,"  who,  in  my 
opinion,  ranked  — 10  as  an  office  boy, 
should  be  classed  as  +  100  as  a  cleric^ 
As  G.  B.  S.  says,  you  never  can  tell. 


The  Losses  Are  Very  Small 

Believers  in  installment  selling  will 
find  a  good  deal  of  comfort  in  the  sum- 
mary of  the  operations  of  the  General 
Motors  Acceptance  Corporation,  re- 
cently issued  by  one  of  the  largest  of 
New  York's  trust  companies.  Because 
of  space-limitations,  it  is  not  possible 
to  reproduce  the  circular  in  full,  but 
that  part  of  it  which  has  to  do  with 
Volume  of  Business  and  Credit  Losses, 
since  the  company  was  organized  in 
1919,  is  as  follows: 


w3h 

Number 

Net     og^S' 

of 

Credit  *j  g>»« 

Year 

Volume 

Items 

Losses  05  O  2  — 

1919 

$20,880,988 

19.088 

$57,301     .2744 

1920 

104,102,634 

82,962 

569,795     .6473 

1921 

77,467,029 

78,800 

302,276     .3902 

1922 

136,256,702 

164,473 

89,614     .0662 

1923 

218.616,114 

249,354 

75.103     .0343 

1924 

253,649,315 

276,655 

183,094     .0722 

1925 

281,426,773 

392.286 

151.184     .0637 

1926 

631.543,673 

958,046 

233,630     .0369 

Total  $1,722,933,128     2,220,663     $1,661,897     .0966 

There  is  no  question— there  can  be 
none — as  to  whether  the  General  Mo- 
tors Acceptance  Corporation  has  prof- 
ited through  installment  selling.  The 
point  which  still  has  to  be  decided  is — 
Has  the  public,  as  a  whole,  benefitted? 


"Jimmy" 

'Way  back  in  the  Middle  Ages,  I  had 
an  office  boy  who  was  usually  referred 
to  by  his  associates  as  "Mouthy  Jim." 
He  was,  I  really  believe,  the  most  ex- 
asperating youngster  who  ever  licked 
a  postage  stamp  or  answered  a  tele- 
phone— stubborn,  cantankerous,  opin- 
ionated beyond  belief.  Lacking  educa- 
tion and  totally  devoid  of  tact,  he  gave 
no  promise  of  ever  rising  higher  than 
a  poorly-paid  clerkship. 

Somehow  or  other,  Jimmy  attracted 
the  attention  of  a  wealthy  old  man 
who  saw — or  thought  he  saw — in  him 
the  "makings"  of  a  clergyman.  He  of- 
fered to  send  Jimmy  to  college.  Jimmy 
jumped  at  the  opportunity.  Today  he's 
a  bishop — a  real,  live  bishop!  When  he 
comes  to  New  York,  which  he  does  ev- 
ery year  or  two,  he  preaches  in  one  of 
the  city's  largest  churches  and  to  one 
of  its  wealthiest  congregations.     I  at- 


Time  Is  a  Factor 

Twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago  I 
bought  a  hundred  shares  of  the  com- 
mon stock  of  a  corporation,  the  name 
of  which  is  known  to  every  advertising 
man.  The  price  at  which  the  stock 
was  then  selling  seemed  to  me  to  be 
attractively  low ;  and  the  yield  was  sat- 
isfactory. But,  to  be  entirely  frank, 
my  main  reason  for  purchasing  the 
stock  was  that  I  believed  it  would  ad- 
vance, considerably,  in  the  course  of  a 
year  or  two.  It  did.  In  less  than  a 
year  it  went  up  twenty  points.  I  sold 
the  stock  and,  by  so  doing,  profited  to 
the  extent  of  about  $2,000. 

Of  course,  I  patted  myself  on  the 
back.  Of  course,  I  told  myself  that 
John  D.  had  nothing  on  me.  To  buy 
something  for  $11,800  and  sell  it  twelve 
months  later  for  $13,700— "that,"  said 
I  to  myself,  "that  shows  that  you  know 
how  to  make  money." 

A  couple  of  years  ago,  the  company 
in  which  I  held  a  hundred  shares  of 
stock  in  1914  or  1915  readjusted  its 
financial  structure.  A  stock  and  cash 
dividend  was  declared.  Little  by  little 
the  new  stock  climbed  upward — so  much 
so  that  the  present  value  of  the  shares 
which  I  was  glad  to  sell  for  less  than 
$14,000  is  around  $75,000. 

Now,  fourteen  thousand  dollars  is 
not  an  awful  lot  of  money ;  but  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars  is  a  good-sized 
fortune.  And  it  would  have  been  mine 
if  I   had   just  sat  tight. 

Time  is  a  factor,  not  only  in  specu- 
lation, but  in  everything  else. 


The  "Secret  Spring" 

A  favorite  theory  of  mine — that  a 
great  many  men  have  a  hobby  of  which 
they  are  fonder  than  of  their  business 
or  profession — seems  to  be  supported 
by  something  I  learned  recently. 

Among  my  acquaintances  is  a  sur- 
geon whose  home  is  in  the  Middle  West. 
He  is,  I  should  say,  much  more  than 
ordinarily  successful.  Yet,  last  sum- 
mer, he  turned  his  patients  over  to  an 
assistant  and  traveled  with  a  circus  for 
three  months!  This  is  not  the  first, 
or  the  second,  or  even  the  third  time 
he  has  done  this.  "I've  got  to  have 
a  change,  once  in  a  while,"  he  told  me. 
"And  I  know  of  no  other  way  that  is 
as  satisfactory.  It's  cheaper  than 
playing  the  stock-market,  which  is 
what  a  great  many  doctors  do;  and 
it  is  a  lot  healthier."  Jamoc. 
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When  Fletcher  Montgomery 

President  of  the  Knox  Hat  Company 

Read  "Obvious  Adams" 


OBVIOUS 
ADAMS 


UPDEGRAKF 


— He  immediately  ordered  50  copies 

to  distribute  to  business  associates 


MANY  thousands  of  copies  of  this 
"little  book  with  a  big  business 
message,"  written  by  Robert  R. 
Updegraff,  have  been  bought  by  business  ex- 
ecutives during  the  ten  years  since  it  appeared 
in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post.  They  have 
placed  them  in  the  hands  of  every  one  of 
their  executives,  branch  managers,  depart- 
ment heads,  salesmen,  and  even  their  office 
workers,  because  this  simple  story  crystallizes 
one  of  the  most  important  principles  in  busi- 
ness— makes  it  graphic,  inescapable,  usable  in 
the  day's  work  all  through  a  business. 

There  is  inspiration  in  the  story  of  Obvious 
Adams.  Young  men  read  it  and  catch  a  pic- 
ture that  makes  them  want  to  knuckle  down 
to   more  effective  work.     Older  men   read  it 


and  it  somehow  clears  their  vision  and  gives 
them  a  fresh  urge  to  accomplishment. 

"Obvious  Adams"  is  a  pocket  size  book 
bound  in  cloth  with  gold-stamped  title — an 
exceedingly  attractive  little  volume  suitable 
for  presentation  purposes,  yet  it  is  sold  in 
quantities  at  prices  that  make  possible  its 
broad  distribution.  It  offers  an  ideal  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  an  anniversary  gift  for 
the  members  of  an  organization,  autographed 
by  the  head  of  the  business  or  department. 

Quantity  Price  List 

500  copies  or  more,  40c  per  copy 
100  copies  or  more,  44c  per  copy 
50  copies  or  more,  46c  per  copy 
25  copies  or  more,  48c  per  copy 
10  copies  or  more,  50c  per  copy 
Single  copies,  75c  postpaid 


KELLOGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

39  Lyman  St.  Springfield,  Mass. 
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Your 
Salesmen 

should  have  as  good  tools 
as  these — 


ROLLS-ROCE 


Hooxe  FURHIJHINC 

Review 


GEM  BINDERS  are  built  right  to 
hold  Testimonial  Letters.  Sales 
Bulletins,  Photographs,  Price 
Sheets  and  similar  material. 
GEM  BINDERS  aid  the  Sales- 
man in  conveying  that  Good 
First  Impression. 
GEM  BINDERS  are  not  just  cov- 
ers, they  are  expanding  loose  leaf 
binders  fitted  with  either  our  pat- 
ented flexible  staples,  binding  screw 
posts  or  paper  fasteners. 
They  are  easily  operated,  hold  their 
contents  neatly  and  compactly,  fit 
nicely  into  a  traveling  man's  brief 
case. 

GEM  BINDERS  in  Style  "GB"  are  cov- 
ered with  heavy  quality  Art  Fabrikoid; 
they  can  be  washed,  if  necessary,  for  the 
removal  of  hand  stains,  without  affecting 
the  surface  color  or  finish  of  the  material. 

May    We   Submit   Specimens 
for  Inspection  Purposes  7 

THE  H.  R.  HUNTTING  CO. 

Worthington  Street 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


Dealers  Cash  Is  Depleted 
by  Installment  Selling 
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50  x  $10  =  $500.     You    are    out    this    much- 
on  fifty  sales. 


An  extreme  case  this  would  be,  of 
course.  The  cashier  intended  it  to  be 
such,  his  purpose  being  that  of  sinking 
home  a  little  known  fundamental  of  in- 
stallment selling.  Yet  the  example 
does  indicate  how  surely  and  over- 
whelmingly the  dealer's  cash  is  de- 
pleted by  selling  large  volumes  of 
goods  "on  time."  The  dealer's  difficul- 
ties are  augmented,  too,  by  the  fact 
that  he  is  obliged  to  guarantee  pay- 
ment of  all  notes  discounted  through 
the  finance  companies.  The  total  of 
these  indorsements  must  be  shown  on 
financial  statements  as  "contingent  lia- 
bilities" and,  as  such,  they  cut  seri- 
ously into  his  credit  standing  either  for 
direct  borrowings  of  local  banks  or  for 
extended  credit  from  wholesalers. 

The  installment-seller  encounters  a 
further  disability  from  the  losses  which 
are  concealed  under  that  innocent- 
sounding  word  "re-possessions,"  but 
that  these  are  a  real  "grief"  to  be 
reckoned  with  may  be  gathered  from 
Mr.  Henrv  Ford's  published  statement 
that: 

"Of  the  total  1926  production  of  au- 
tomobiles of  all  makes,  ten  per  cent  or 
more  were  re-possessed  by  the  sales 
agencies  for  non-payment."  To  which 
disconcerting  fact  Mr.  Ford  adds  this 
significant  opinion: 

"Under  installment  selling,  the  seller 
doesn't  get  the  money  and  the  buyer 
doesn't  own  the  goods." 

Whatever  be  the  merchandise  and 
whatever  be  the  down-payment,  we  un- 
derstand installment  selling  to  mean 
that  the  purchaser  buys  a  thing  to  be 
paid  for  out  of  future  earnings.  Also 
we  understand  that  the  manufacturer, 
or  the  dealer,  "does  a  piece  of  business" 
months  or  years  sooner  than  otherwise 
he  would:  his  sales  volume  is  quickly 
augmented. 

INASMUCH,  however,  as  the  seller's 
profits  are  tied  up  until  the  final  in- 
stallments, we  have  not  so  definitely 
understood  that  this  long  deferring  of 
the  cash  for  those  profits  results  in  a 
depletion  of  the  seller's  cash  capital. 
Meanwhile,  of  course,  his  books  show 
the  net  profits.  They  are,  however, 
purely  "paper  profits."  In  particular 
they  "are  so  involved  by  the  rediscount 
of  the  installment  notes,  all  of  which 
bear  the  seller's  indorsement,  that  the 
prospective  profits  are  hardly  "liquid" 
even  in  the  eyes  of  the  local  banker. 

If  the  reader  has  ever  been  in  the 
real  estate  business  he  hardly  needs  ar- 
gument to  bring  forcibly  home  the 
condition.  For  he,  out  of  abundant  ex- 
perience, knows  the  results.  Real  es- 
tate promotions,  that  first  example  of 
installment  selling,  teem  with  examples 


of   the   evils   of   depleted   cash   capital. 

The  allotment  in  a  new  section  of 
the  city,  or  the  "houses  built  on  your 
own  plans,"  or  the  sidewalks  and  sew- 
ers and  other  "modern  improvements" 
have  a  most  uncomfortable  way  of 
swallowing  up  all  the  capital  of  the 
real  estate  operator  or  the  fancifully- 
named  "improvement  company." 

Not  that  there  is  no  profit  in  this 
business.  There  is.  The  difficulty  is 
that  it  takes  "forever"  to  cash  in  on 
that  profit. 

THE  home  purchaser  makes  such  a 
down-payment  as  he  can  afford. 
Thereafter  he  pays  each  month  "the 
same  as  rent"  toward  the  principal  of 
his  mortgage.  But,  in  the  meantime, 
the  realty  operator  has  been  obliged 
to  lay  out  his  cash  for  the  unimproved 
land,  the  grading  and  clearing,  the 
underground  piping  and  overhead  wir- 
ing, the  building  materials  and  labor, 
with  the  expenses  of  making  the  sale. 
Salesmen's  commissions  must  be  paid 
in  cash  at  the  time  of  closing  the  con 
tract,  this  item  often  absorbing  thi 
major  portion  of  the  buyer's  down-pay 
ment.  The  operator's  profits,  whili 
large  and   pleasing,  are  long  deferred 

The  operator,  like  the  installmen 
seller  of  merchandise,  rediscounts  thi 
purchaser's  notes.  He  also  resorts  t< 
blanket  mortgages  on  unsold  lots. 
With  all  these  devices,  nonetheless,  pru 
dent  banking  requires  that  the  operato: 
shall  risk  some  of  his  own  capital.  Thai 
capital,  with  extension  of  "operations" 
and  growing  volume,  become  absorbei 
in  the  deferred  profits  of  past  sales. 

For  this  reason,  among  banks,  it  i: 
a  maxim  that  "real  estate  enterprise: 
are  risky  loans."  Real  estate  under- 
takings entail  a  woeful  proportion  o! 
bankruptcies — and  for  precisely  th< 
same  reason.  The  real  estate  operatoi 
is,  to  use  a  slang  phrase,  "always  broke, 
or  close  to  it."  In  every  communit; 
the  seasoned  and  experienced  real  es 
tate  operator  is  likely  to  be  wealthy 
but,  during  all  the  years  when  he  wai 
building  up  his  business,  only  too  fre- 
quently he  was  "owing  everybody  ii 
town,"  although  he  was  making  gooi 
profits  all  the  time.  His  cash,  plus  all 
the  borrowings  his  credit  justifies,  i: 
depleted  through  the  very  size  of  hi; 
business.  He  owns  a  tin-box  of  "paper" 
which  will,  in  the  end,  make  him  ricl 
enough  to  live  in  warmer  climes,  bul 
at  the  present  time  he  is  "short  o1 
ready  money." 

Exactly  similar  are  the  workings  ol 
installment  selling  of  merchandise. 
Unless  the  manufacturer,  or  the  seller, 
has  ample  reserves,  installment  selling, 
with  all  the  lure  of  quick  volume,  ma; 
bring  disaster  through  depletion 
capital. 

A  manufacturing  concern,  whosi 
stock  is  listed  on  the  New  York  ex- 
changes, reported  last  year  a  profit  o: 
$2,000,000.  Every  day,"  however,  thei: 
lobbies  were  thronged  with  men  tryinj 
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Don't  Step 

On  the  Baby 


EVEN  the  healthiest  baby 
requires  a  certain  amount 
of  tender  nursing. 

Even  the  sturdiest  advertis- 
ing idea  requires  delicate  and 
sympathetic  handling  at  its 
birth  and  during  infancy. 

More  brilliant  advertising 
themes  have  probably  been 
kidded  or  gloomed  to  death 
than  have  died  of  their  own 
ineptitude. 

Consider,  for  instance,  the 
advertising  of  Fleischmann's 
Yeast.  It  took  courage  on 
somebody's  part  —  at  least 
courage  enough  to  keep  hands 
off — when  it  was  decided  to 
present  yeast  as  a  food  that 
everyone  might  use  rather  than 


as  an  ingredient  for  the  in- 
frequent loaf  of  home-baked 
bread. 

The  idea  probably  would  not 
have  lived  to  see  the  light  of 
publication  if  a  few  members  of 
the  Fleischmann  organization 
had  waxed  flippant  over  it — 
or  gravely  pointed  out  the 
forbidding  dangers  and  pit- 
falls that  beset  its  path. 

A  new-born  babe  must  first 
fill  its  lungs.  A  good  rule  to 
follow  in  regard  to  new  adver- 
tising is  to  stand  back  and  let 
it  breathe. 

The  advertising  that  we  pro- 
duced during  1925  doesn't  look 
quite  so  polished  as  the  adver- 
tising we  produced  in  the  year 


just  ended.  The  material  we 
have  in  preparation  today 
seems  better  than  either. 

Nor  is  that  so  strange.  A 
talking  movie  of  ourselves 
taken  two  years  ago  would 
now  look  and  sound  a  little 
behind  the  times.  The  same 
thing  goes  for  you,  too. 

When  your  agency  brings 
you  a  basic  selling  and  adver- 
tising idea,  give  it  a  long,  hard 
look — then  clasp  your  hands 
behind  you. 

It  may  not  be  perfect  at  the 
moment.  But  there  are  no 
records  of  mature  strength  at 
birth  since  the  day  Hercules 
leaned  out  of  his  bassinet  and 
strangled  a  pair  of  serpents. 


GEORGE    BATTEN    COMPANY,    Inc. 
^Advertising 


GEORGE    BATTEN    COMPANY,    INC.     ' 


NEW    YORK 

383  Madison  Avenue 


CHICAGO 

McCormick  Building 


BOSTON 

10  State  Str« 
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THE  year  1926  brought  the  largest  annual  increase  in 
manufactured  gas  sales  ever  recorded  in  the  history 
of  the  gas  industry.  The  total  sales  for  the  year 
amounted  to  nearly  $492,000,000,  representing  an  in- 
crease of  40%  in  the  last  five  years.  Approximately 
460  000,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  were  manufactured  and 
sold— 38,000,000,000  cubic  feet  more  than  in  1925.  buch 
a  phenomenal  increase  in  production  has  necessitated  a 
sweeping  extension  of  plant  and  distribution  facilities, 
and  the  gas  industry  has  become  a  market  of  more  tre- 
mendous buying  power  than  ever  before. 
Manufacturers  whos-  products  have  utility  in  the  manu- 
facture, distribution  and  use  of  gas  have  experienced  a 
growth  of  business  in  direct  proportion  to  the  growth 
of  the  industry  which  they  serve.  If  your  product  has 
such  utility,  its  sale  will  be  limited  only  by  your  own 
selling  efforts. 

In  any  selection  of  advertising  media  through  which  to 
introduce  your  product,  Gas  Age-Record,  with  its  99.47% 
coverage  of  the  gas  industry,  merits  your  first  consider- 
ation. 

If  e  will  be  ;-'/«(/  to  advise  you  concerning  the  possibilities 
for  your  product  in  this  field.    You  will  incur  no  obligation. 

Gas  Age-Record 

A.      B.      C.  A.      B.      P. 

"27ie  Spokesman  of  the  Gas  Industry 

9  East  38th  Street      New  York 

We   als*   publish   Brown's   Directory   of    American    Gas    Companies 
and    the    Gas    Engineering    and    Appliance    Catalogue. 


to  collect  accounts  for  supplies;  the 
concern,  even  with  such  a  fine  showing, 
was  unable  to  pay  its  bills.  The  presi- 
dent himself  related  to  me: 

"We  made  more  than  two  millions, 
and  we  made  a  half  million  the  year 
before.  It's  all  where  we  can't  get  at 
it.  The  banks  are  scared  of  us,  and 
they've  grabbed  every  bit  of  paper  for 
security.  Of  course,  we've  rediscounted 
all  the  notes  for  goods  we've  sold.  .  .  . 
If  I  can  weather  through  another  year, 
we'll  be  rich;  but  we're  existing  on  the 
ragged  edge  of  nothing  until  we  get 
beyond  the  peak  months  of  the  install- 
ment payments  that  are  due  us." 


How   to   Raise    Funds 

for  an  Association 

Campaign 

[CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE    26] 

means  of  fixing  membership  dues  than 
of  raising  money  for  cooperative  ad- 
vertising. 

The  Wallpaper  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation has  followed  the  plan  of  as- 
sessing members  $500  yearly  for  each 
printing  machine  that  they  use. 

The  percentage-of-sales  method  is  a 
plan  widely  used  at  present,  although, 
as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  it  is 
giving  way  to  the  unit-of-output 
method.  The  Toy  Manufacturers  of 
the  United  States,  the  American  Wal- 
nut Manufacturers'  Association,  the 
Associated  Knit  Underwear  Manufac- 
turers of  America  are  a  few  of  the 
many  groups  that  use  this  plan.  The 
funds  for  the  exceptionally  successful 
Greeting  Card  Association  are  accumu- 
lated in  this  manner.  A  yearly  sub- 
scription is  received  from  each  member 
based  on  a  percentage  of  his  sales  for 
the  preceding  year. 

The  Save  The  Surface  Campaign  is 
financed  in  at  least  two  ways,  but  prin- 
cipally by  an  assessment  of  one-eighth 
of  one  per  cent  of  gross  domestic  sales 
of  contributing  members.  In  case  a 
company  in  the  industry  does  not  care 
to  disclose  its  sales,  the  committee  has 
arranged  a  classification  plan  for  the 
benefit  of  such  members.  In  this  plan 
there  are  nine  classifications.  Class 
Number  Two,  for  example,  consists  of 
houses  that  do  from  ten  to  fifteen  mil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  business.  Their 
dues  are  $15,000.  By  using  this  plan 
a  contributor  can  select  his  classifi- 
cation without  declaring  exactly  what 

The   Glove   Industry   also   has   used 
this  classification  method.     Here  is  the 
schedule  it  has  used: 
$2,500  annually   if  gross   sales   volume 

exceeds  $1,500,000 
$2,000  annually  if  gross  sales  total  is 

between  $800,000  and  $1,500,000 
$1,500  annually  if  gross  sales  total  is 

between    $600,000   and   $800,000 
$1,000  annually  if"  gross  sales  total  is 

between   $400,000    and    $600,000 
$    500  annually  if  gross  sales  total  is 

between    $250,000   and    $400,000 
$    250  annually  if  gross  sales  total  is 

between    $150,000   and    $250,000 
$    100  annually  if  gross  sales  total  is 

less  than  $150,000. 
The  budget  plan  is  not  used  exten- 
sively.    It  is  seldom  followed  except  in 
the   case   of   a   very    small   association 
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iumerous  as  it  is. 
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"The  New  York  Telegram1* 

The  arrival  of  the  Scripps-Howard  organiza- 
tion in  the  New  York  newspaper  field  through 
the  purchase  of  "The  New  York  Telegram'' "is 
an  interesting  and  welcome  event.  Few  changes 
affect  the  current  of  a  community's  life  more 
pervasively  than  changes  in  its  press.  The  rash 
that  has  broken  out  in  the  form  of  the  new 
daily  magazines,  the  tabloids,  is  plainly  the 
symptom  of  a  local  epidemic  calling  for  attention 
and  cure.  Fortunately,  the  transfer  of  "The 
Telegram"  counts  on  the  side  of  health  and 
decency.  The  standards  of  clean  journalism 
which  Mr.  Munsey  and  Mr.  Dewart  have  scrupu- 
lously followed  will  be  maintained  by  the  new 
owners  of  "The  Telegram"  as  part  of  the  estab- 
lished practice  of  their  organization.  The  pur- 
chase marks  the  climax  of  the  new  policy  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  interests,  which  has  spread  their 
newspapers  across  the  country  and  under  the 
impetus  of  Mr.  Howard's  youth  and  enterprise 
won  for  them  an  outstanding  position  among 
newspaper  properties.  We  welcome  this  new  and 
vigorous  influence  in  New  York  journalism 
wish  "The  Telegram"  all  success. 


ftfje  Mtto  |9orfe  Celegram 

A  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper 

n  ..J  Dan     A.     Carroll     and 

-1  (Allied  Newspapers,  Inc. 
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dlspla  ys 
Hay  We? 

Old  King  Colt, 

Canton, Ohio. 
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Hundreds  of  specimens 
of  the  West's  Food,  Travel 
and    other    advertising 

are  reproduced  in  the  8th  annual  Review  Number 
(February).  Also  art  section,  with  color  repro 
ductions,  directories  listing  2000  advertisers.  400 
agencies,  250  house  organs,  artists,  etc. ;  authori 
tative  articles  nn  community  and  cooperative  adver- 
tising; a  wealth  of  other  data,  news,  features, 
etc  included  in  strikingly  beautiful  260  page 
issue  that  will  be  included  while  supply  lasts  as 
part   of    6   months    trial   subscription,   ?1 ;    or   full 

VESTERN 
ADVERTISING 

564  Market  St.  -  San  Francisco 

Every  monthly  Issue  worth  while. 
Money  hack  if  disappointed. 


consisting  of  a  few  powerful  members. 
The  reason  this  method  is  not  popular 
is  because  ordinarily  the  general  funds 
of  an  association  are  not  large  enough 
to  permit  advertising.  Among  the 
well-known  organizations  that  have 
used  this  plan,  are  the  National  Elec- 
tric Light  Association  and  the  Gypsum 
Industries. 

THE  Save  The  Surface  Campaign  is 
probably  the  best  example  of  an  or- 
ganization that  acquires  its  money 
through  a  variety  of  ways,  and  by  get- 
ting everyone  who  is  likely  to  profit 
from  the  advertising,  to  contribute  to 
the  funds.  Here  are  the  different 
groups  that  are  asked  to  contribute  to 
this  promotion  effort  in  addition  to  the 
Paint  and  Varnish  Manufacturers 
who,  of  course,  are  the  principal  fac- 
tors: 

Lead,  Zinc,  and  Raw  Material  Pro- 
ducers. 

Color  Manufacturers. 

Can  Manufacturers. 

Spray  and  Mechanical  Painting 
Machine  Manufacturers. 

Brush  Manufacturers. 

Naval  Stores  Producers. 

Linseed  Oil  Crushers. 

Wholesale  Distributors. 

Brokers,  Manufacturers'  Agents  and 
Importers. 
Salesmen. 
Master  Painters. 
Dealers. 

Naturally,  all  of  these  groups  do  not 
have  to  contribute  on  the  same  basis 
as  the  Paint  and  Varnish  Manufac- 
turers, and  the  producers  of  lead,  zinc 
and  other  raw  materials.  For  instance, 
the  Naval  Stores  Producers  are  asked 
to  contribute  only  one-twentieth  of  one 
per  cent  of  their  total  domestic  sales. 
Wholesale  Distributors  are  asked  to 
give  twenty-five  cents  for  each  thou- 
sand dollars  gross  sales.  Salesmen  can 
become  members  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Save  The  Surface  Salesmen, 
by  paying  one  dollar  a  year.  Master 
Painters  can  acquire  an  interest  in  the 
campaign  by  investing  a  dollar  a  year, 
although  they  are  privileged  to  make 
larger  contributions  if  they  wish.  The 
object  of  getting  all  of  these  numerous 
factors  to  contribute  to  the  campaign, 
is  to  arouse  their  interest  in  the  work 
and  to  assure  their  wholehearted  sup- 
port of  the  movement. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  as- 
sociations collect  the  money  after  it  is 
assessed.  Perhaps  the  most  common 
method  is  to  have  a  member  turn  over 
his  assessment  annually,  quarterly  or 
monthly  to  the  treasurer  of  the  or- 
ganization. In  some  cases,  the  money 
is  paid  to  a  bonded  trustee,  who  is 
pledged  to  secrecy  as  to  the  amounts 
coming  from  specific  members.  In  other 
instances,  it  is  paid  directly  to  a  bank. 
In  at  least  two  instances,  with  which 
we  are  familiar,  the  collections  are 
handled  by  the  advertising  agency  that 
has  the  account. 

In  his  book,  "Cooperative  Advertis- 
ing by  Competitors,"  Hugh  E.  Agnew 
lays  down  three  principles  that  should 
be  followed  by  associations  with  re- 
spect to  their  financial  undertakings. 
They  are: 

"The  funds  must  be  adequate  for  the 
undertaking. 

"The  length  of  time  must  be  ample 
to  make  results  possible. 

"The  end  sought  must  be  sufficiently 
important,  both  to  the  industry  and  to 
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the  public,  so  that  manufacturers  can 
afford  to  appropriate  money  for  its  ac- 
complishment." 

These  admonitions  of  Dr.  Agnew  are 
most  important.  It  is  vital  that  an  as- 
sociation continue  its  promotion  efforts 
long  enough  to  assure  results.  Many 
of  the  associations  that  we  have  men- 
tioned have  provided  funds  to  assure 
either  a  three-year  or  five-year  cam- 
paign. This  is  a  point  that  many  co- 
operative groups  overlook.  They  ac- 
cumulate enough  money  to  run  a  cam- 
paign for  a  few  months,  or  for  a  year 
or  two,  and  then,  concluding  that  the 
job  has  been  accomplished,  they  quit. 
There  are  cases,  of  course,  where  these 
short-lived  campaigns  have  done  some 
good,  but  generally  speaking  an  asso- 
ciation, just  as  an  individual  adver- 
tiser, must  keep  its  publicity  going 
over  a  number  of  years  if  it  expects 
to  get  anywhere.  Advertising  may  pay 
an  association  the  first  or  second  year 
that  it  is  run,  but  as  a  rule,  it  does  not 
begin  to  reap  real  results  until  it  has 
been  appearing  for  a  number  of  years. 


London  and  New  York 

[CONTINUED    from    page    30] 

Some  of  this  prestige  of  London  is 
probably  due  to  habit.  More  of  it  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  for  centuries  the 
headquarters  of  the  King  meant  the 
headquarters  for  business  concessions, 
and  such  is  still  the  case. 

But  there  are  other  reasons.  Just 
as  New  York  and  its  trading  area  of- 
fers the  most  congested  consuming 
market  in  the  States,  so  the  trading 
area  of  London — and  here  I  am  limit- 
ing it  to  the  stock  fifty-mile  radius — 
can  make  a  business  great  if  its  trade 
never  goes  beyond  that  limit,  for  Lon- 
don spreads  out  in  a  solid  mass  for 
almost  unbelievable  miles. 

While  Manhattan  Island  is  consider- 
ably larger  than  what  is  known  as  the 
"City,"  in  London,  yet  London  as  it  ex- 
ists for  all  practical  trading  purposes 
could  accommodate  Manhattan  Island 
without  much  inconvenience  other  than 
a  disruption  of  its  skyline. 

WHERE  New  York  has  great  riv- 
ers, bays  and  open  marsh  lands 
surrounding  it,  London  has  endless 
ranks  of  dwellings.  Consequently  Lon- 
don has  consuming  power  that  is  Lon- 
don, that  thinks  itself  London,  calls 
itself  London,  and  is  not  the  approxi- 
mations of  Newark,  Paterson,  Eliza- 
beth or  any  of  the  other  surrounding 
but  free  and  independent  cities  such  as 
encircle  a  portion  of  New  York. 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that  London 
daily  papers  hold  a  position  in  the  ad- 
vertising operations  of  this  country 
such  as  no  other  papers  of  any  other 
considerable  country  hold  and  the  com- 
parison between  New  York  and  Lon- 
don becomes  notable  for  its  difference. 

The  important  point  for  anyone  in 
the  States,  or  from  the  States,  trying 
to  visualize  the  British  market,  is  to 
use  New  York  and  New  England  as  a 
sort  of  measuring  rod.  The  Briton 
will  do  well  to  reverse  this  plan,  but 
in  his  case  that  is  only  a  starting 
point. 


In  This  Month's 
Magazines 


America  has  turned  the 
spotlight  of  approval  upon  a 
sincere  publisher,  a  great 
state  and  brilliant  commer- 
cial opportunity. 
*     *     * 

In  the  February  Century 
Frederick  Simpich  writes 
about  Texas.  "The  great- 
est economic  growth,  not 
only  in  the  United  States 
but  in  the  world's  history," 
is  the  way  he  describes  this 
New  Southwest. 


In  the  February  Ameri- 
can Magazine  George  W. 
Gray  tells  the  story  of 
Texas'  premier  publishing 
institution,  its  president  and 
its  policies,  under  the  title, 
"Forty-two  Pictures  of  Da- 
vid Crockett  Help  to  Run 
The  Dallas  Neivs." 


In  the  February  Bankers' 
Magazine  Texas  (and  its 
richest  market,   the  Dallas 


area)    are    the    subjects    of 
another  major  article. 

*     *     # 

The  Nation's  Business, 
The  Country  Gentleman 
and  Lloyd's  Magazine  swell 
the  list  of  February  num- 
bers that  feature  Texas  and 
Dallas. 

The  rise  of  this  new 
American  empire  of  wealth 
holds  tremendous  signifi- 
cance for  those  who  sell  and 
advertise. 

Before  the  eyes  of  all  the 
nation  the  star  of  the  Great- 
est State  ascends. 


The  News  and  The  Journal 
are  preferred  by  national  ad- 
vertisers in  this  field — The 
News  overwhelmingly  fa- 
vored, The  Journal  gaining 
by  leaps  and  bounds. 

Use  them  in  combination 
for  greatest  efficiency  —  save 
time,  trouble,  cost. 


The  Dallas  Morning  News 
The  Dallas  Journal 

An  Optional  Advertising  Combination 
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WITH  OUR  COMPLIMENTS 

The  discussion  of  the  cash  discount  on  newspaper 
advertising  aroused  a  great  deal  of  interest.  In  fact 
letters  were  being  received  two  months  after  the 
first  editorial  appeared  in  Advertising  and  Selling. 
A  reprint  embodying  a  review  of  opinions  has  been 
made.  Copies  will  be  sent  without  charge  to  all 
who  request. 

ADVERTISING  AND  SELLING 

9  East  38th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y.         > 
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Join  my 
club  of 
200 


;   study  of  Advertising,   Sell- 
Writing  for  the  next   twenty 


In  the  syst< 
ing  and  Bus 
months. 

I  have  combined  several  high-grade  busi- 
ness courses  in  one  broad  treatment  that 
aids  the  subscriber  in  qualifying  for  planning, 
preparing  and  managing  both  sales  and  ad- 
vertising activities.  The  usual  drudgery  of 
correspondence  courses  has  been  reduced. 
The  reading  is  of  the  live  sort.  Textbooks 
of  college  standard  used.  Loose-leaf  Supple- 
mentary  Helps.      Texts  are  on  major  topics. 

The  coaching  reflects  the  varied  practice 
of  the  modern  advertising  agent  and  my  ex- 
perience of  more  than  twenty- five  years  in 
sales -planning,  advertising,  writing  and 
teaching.  My  present  group  of  keen  men  and 
women  are  doing  fine  work.  I  can  help 
others. 


S.  Roland  Hall 

Eastern 


119   Pierce  Street 
Pennsylvania 


Your  Gansumer  Campaign 
with  Trade  Publicity 

firjample  Qofnes  addrests 
KNIT  GOODS  PUBLISHING  CORP 

» ■Worth  Street  New  York.  City 

MjWWnmiiniHniiiiriiTTiiiiiimniiaaiiiirmnTitiTnjiiiiuiiiiiiiinimiffnmimiiwtnin. 


Folded  Edge  Duckine  and  Fibre  Signs 

Cloth  and  Paraffine  Signs 

Lithographed  Outdoor  and  Indoor 

Displays 

THE  JOHN  IGELSTROEM  COMPANY 
Massillon,  Ohio         Good  Salesmen  Warted 


ZLl  A  SALES  AID 


Wur  salesmen  should  show  skcpncul  prospects  the 
testimonial  letters  and  orders  received  from  satisfied 
cuMomcrs— they  supply  proof  and  gei  ibe  orders. 
Don't  leave  testimonial  letters  lyin^  idle  in  your 
Hies— KiVC   ihcm   to   your   men   and    increase   sales 


Stndfer  a  apj  of  buAht  today. 


New  York  City 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE — 45  West  45th  St. 
CHICAGO  OFFICE — 343  S.  Dearborn  St. 
Maintaining  a  complete  research  laboratory 
and  experimental  bakery  for  determining  the 
adaptability  of  products  to  the  baking  industry. 
Also^  a  Research  Merchandising  Department, 
furnishing   statistics   and   sales   analysis   data. 


Pseudo  Science  and 
Advertising 
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and  wiser,  the  goose  talk  reacts  and 
confidence  is  lost. 

Soap  is  soap — made  of  oils  and  soda. 
These  ingredients  are  designed  to 
cleanse,  and  not  to  cure.  Some  soap  is 
pure  and  wholesome;  some  is  not.  The 
more  perfume  and  medicaments  it  con- 
tains, the  farther  it  gets  from  the  true 
soap  ideal  of  being  pure  and  having 
for  its  function  the  cleansing  of  the 
human  skin.  When  advertisers  talk 
about  ordinary  toilet  soap  curing  skin 
diseases,  eczema,  pimples,  etc.,  are  they 
not  getting  far  afield — so  far  ahead  of 
the  poor  doctors  and  skin  specialists 
that  the  latter  can  only  gasp  at  the 
simplicity  of  it? 

The  prima  donna  of  them  all  is  the 
alluring  appeal  to  middLe-aged  women 
to  "keep  that  schoolgirl  complexion." 
Sancta  Simplicitas!  The  fountain  of 
youth  was  a  remote  possibility  com- 
pared with  the  ease  and  trifling  cost 
of  the  soapy  road  to  youthful  charm. 

Undoubtedly,  soap  and  water  are  an 
aid  to  personal  appearance.  Every 
small  boy  learns  that  lesson  at  some 
stage  of  his  education.  But  a  woman's 
complexion,  the  color  and  lustre  of 
youth,  have  deeper  roots  than  the  ab- 
sence of  grime.  They  are  physiological. 
Age,  exercise,  diet,  fresh  air,  skin  tex- 
ture and  climate  are  more  potent  fac- 
tors— which  the  soap  magicians  are 
inclined  to  overlook. 

Pure  soap  and  clean  water  have  an 
important  part  to  play  in  the  care  of 
one's  skin.  And  many  people  are  ig- 
norant about  their  proper  use.  Soap 
advertising  can  render  a  real  service 
by  informing  the  public.  Skin  special- 
ists and  medical  authorities  know  all 
about  it  and  have  published  books  and 
pamphlets  on  the  subject.  That  infor- 
mation is  available  and  can  be  told  in 
simple,  practical  form  in  soap  adver- 
tising. In  fact,  one  soap  maker  is  do- 
ing it  now. 

TN  the  advertising  of  tooth  paste,  sci- 
-*-ence  has  again  been  paraded  as  an 
expert  witness.  At  one  time  as  a  chem- 
ist, in  support  of  the  acid  theory  of 
tooth  decay  and  tooth  protection;  at 
another  time  as  a  physiologist,  in  ex- 
planation of  saliva  and  its  effect  upon 
the  teeth.  Now,  the  acid  theory  is 
scientifically  correct,  I  believe.  It  takes 
a  mild  acid  to  break  up  and  remove  the 
adhesive  mucin  plaque  which  seals  fer- 
menting food  debris  against  the  tooth 
surface,  ultimately  causing  decay;  but 
unfortunately,  dental  authorities  tell 
me,  saliva  and  other  mouth  secretions 
are  alkaline  in  character  and  immedi- 
ately neutralize  the  acid  in  tooth  paste 
unless  it  is  initially  so  strong  as  to 
injure  both  tissue  and  enamel.  The 
mild  acid  in  the  paste  gets  no  chance 
to  operate  on  the  mucin  plaque  before 
it  is  neutralized  in  the  mouth  by  these 
secretions. 

A  widely-advertised  tooth  paste 
bases  its  therapeutic  claims  upon  the 
removal  of  "film,"  and  now  we  learn 


from  authorities  like  Messrs.  McCol- 
lum  and  Simmonds  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  as  reported  in  a  recent 
publication,  that  film  on  the  teeth  is 
Nature's  protective  covering  and  should 
not  be  removed.  These  inconvenient 
professors ! 

PSEUDO  science  always  makes  the 
mistake  of  not  having  its  test  condi- 
tions reliable.  It  treats  the  oral  cavity, 
for  instance,  like  a  test  tube — a  test 
tube  with  a  hole  in  the  bottom  through 
which  the  contents  are  continually 
draining  while  a  variety  of  fluids  are 
pouring  in  through  the  top,  to  say 
nothing  about  a  conglomerate  mass  of 
stuff  being  dumped  into  it  three  or 
more  times  a  day.  Chemical  reactions 
under  such  conditions  are  certainly  not 
scientific. 

After  all,  is  science  not  a  dangerous 
jade  for  advertising  to  flirt  with?  If 
there  is  to  be  a  union  between  them, 
should  it  not  be  lawful  wedlock,  so  that 
the  offspring  can  be  supported  by  both 
parents?  Science  is  such  a  relentless 
enemy  of  half  truths.  It  works  so  hard 
and  so  long  before  it  talks;  and  adver- 
tising  wants    so   much   to   say   things. 

Unless  science  can  be  invoked  in  a 
thorough  and  non-partisan  manner, 
should  advertising,  to  serve  its  best  in- 
terests, use  it  at  all? 

In  1919  the  evil  became  so  bad  in  the 
tooth  paste  field  that  a  group  of  med- 
ical and  biochemical  experts  formed 
an  investigating  committee  and  care- 
fully analyzed  various  tooth  pastes  in 
the  light  of  their  advertised  claims. 
The  report  made  by  this  committee  was 
damaging,  indeed.  It  was  published  in 
the  Journal  of  Dental  Research  under 
the  title  of  "  'Highfalutin'  Dupery,"  in 
December,  1919.  Most  claims  tested 
were  found  to  be  unsound,  and  in 
some  cases  very  injurious.  The  scien- 
tific evidence  offered  by  the  advertis- 
ing was  laughed  to  scorn;  it  was  a 
travesty  of  science. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  mat- 
ter which  perhaps  should  be  mentioned 
in  a  discussion  like  this,  and  that  is, 
aside  from  any  misuse  of  science,  should 
the  tooth  paste  advertiser  not  take 
broader  ground  in  his  advertising  than 
just  advocating  his  product?  Should 
he  not  take  some  interest  in  preserving 
and  improving  teeth?  Brushing  with 
tooth  paste  is  desirable,  but  it  is  only 
a  minor  part  of  the  problem  we  all  face 
of  having  and  keeping  our  teeth  sound. 
Feeding  the  tissues  is  far  more  impor- 
tant. 

Most  important  of  all  is  the  diet  of 
the  expectant  mother.  During  the 
months  in  which  the  unborn  child  is 
being  carried,  the  future  of  its  teeth 
is  being  settled.  If  adequate  phosphor- 
ous and  calcium  (lime)  are  being  sup- 
plied by  the  mother,  strong  and  vigor- 
ous bone  and  tooth  structure  will  be 
built  up.  How  important  that  mothers 
be  told  this  simple  fact!  Who  has  a 
better  right  to  do  so  than  the  denti- 
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frice  advertiser,  and  how  could  he  build 
up  for  himself  a  more  solid  good  will 
than  by  rendering  that  service  in  his 
advertising?  In  talking  about  the 
value  of  brushing  the  teeth  every  day 
and  of  using  a  dentifrice  like  his  own, 
he  should  remind  his  readers  that  sur- 
face treatment  can  never  take  the  place 
of  the  physiological  factors. 

This  would  prove  good  business  in 
the  long  run.  It  might  even  serve  to 
protect  the  future  market  for  tooth 
paste  and  tooth  brushes.  There  is  al- 
ready some  reaction  against  brushing 
the  teeth.  One  dental  authority  thinks 
it  does  more  harm  than  good.  With 
teeth  and  gums  in  as  unsound  a  con- 
dition as  they  are  in  most  mouths, 
brushing  them  with  bacteria-saturated 
bristles  may  inject  more  bugs  into 
pockets  and  crevices  than  are  removed 
with  the  brush.  In  other  words,  a 
sound  mouth  is  needed,  and  dentifrice 
advertisers,  in  their  own  interest, 
should  do  their  bit  for  well-nurtured 
teeth. 

There  is  another  side  to  this  ques- 
tion. 

WE  advertising  men  must  be  prac- 
tical as  well  as  truthful.  Advertis- 
ing will  not  pay  unless  it  is  directed  at 
the  grade  of  intelligence  of  the  reading 
public.  To  tell  the  naked  truth  might 
make  no  appeal.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  fool  people  for  their  own  good.  Doc- 
tors, and  even  preachers,  know  that 
and  practise  it.  Average  intelligence  is 
surprisingly  low.  It  is  so  much  more 
effectively  guided  by  its  subconscious 
impulses  and  instincts  than  by  its  rea- 
son. 

The  copywriter  is  thus  up  against  a 
real  problem  in  finding  a  meritorious 
appeal  which  will  arouse  interest  and 
win  acceptance.  In  an  age  as  scien- 
tific in  its  temper  as  this,  scientific  or 
auasi-scientific  evidence  appeals  to  all 
classes.  People  like  to  think  that  they 
have  scientific  reasons  for  what  they 
do. 

To  some  extent,  advertising  may  be 
of  service  to  the  consumer  along  pseudo- 
scientific  lines,  by  inducing  him  to  use 
a  product  which  is  meritorious,  but  the 
less  there  is  of  this  kind  of  appeal,  the 
better  for  advertising  and  the  confi- 
dence it  inspires. 


To  Extend  Institutional 
Campaign 

At  its  recent  meeting  in  Atlantic 
City  the  Lithographers  National  Asso- 
ciation approved  officially  the  plan  to 
extend  on  a  greatly  enlarged  scale  its 
cooperative  campaign  to  advertise 
lithography.  It  was  decided  that  a 
plan  shall  be  worked  out  whereby  the 
necessary  funds  will  be  obtained  by 
personal  solicitation  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association,  but  that  non- 
members  will  also  be  invited  to  join  in 
the  work  inasmuch  as  they  will  likewise 
benefit  from  the  results.  Several  have 
already  expressed  their  desire  to  con- 
tribute, and  it  is  expected  that  many 
others  will  do  so. 

C.  K.  Monro,  of  the  Monro  &  Har- 
ford Company,  is  chairman  of  the 
association's  advertising  committee,  on 
which  he  is  associated  with  H.  H.  Piatt 
of  Sackett  &  Wilhelms  Corporation, 
Col.  William  Ottman  of  the  U.  S.  Print- 
ing &  Lithograph  Company,  and  Carl 
R.  Schmidt  of  the  Schmidt  Lithograph 
Company. 


OISPLAY  advertising  forms  of 
Advertising  and  Selling  close 
12  days  preceding  the  date  of  issue. 

Classified  advertising  forms  are 
held  open  until  the  Saturday  before 
the  publication  date. 

Thus,  space  reservations  and  copy 
for  display  advertisements  to  appear 
in  the  March  9  issue  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  Feb.  26.  Classified 
advertisements  will  be  accepted  up 
to  Saturday,  March  5. 


The  Whole  World 

Is  Your  Market 

— if  you  know  how 

to  advertise  successfully! 


ANALYZE  the 

**  cerns.  What 
so  tremendously— 
remarkable  a  sce 
right  merchandise 
wide  acceptance 
the  logical  result 
Wrigley's  gum,  I 
won     world-wide 


success  of  leading  American  con- 
one  thing  has  boosted  their  sales 
-and  built  up  their  profits  on  so 
ile?  Of  course,  you  agree  that 
ng  did  it,  and  that  this  market- 
of  their  advertised  products  was 
of  advertising  that  paid.  Today, 
vory  soap,  Eastman  Kodaks,  have 
reputations.  Right  advertising 
in    the   far-flung  markets    of   the 


In  What  Are  You  Most  Interested? 


National,    Retail,    Mail    Advertising;    Copy.     Color,    Size? Yon 

will  find  all  the  facts  you  need  in  this  surprising  desk-partner. 

AS    you    turn    over    the    pages    of    this    Advertisers'  "salesology"     of    human     nature — are     plainly     shown. 

Bncvclopedia    you    will    And    rio/it    ways    of    adver-  Special   lections  tell  how  to  select  mediums,  plan  cam- 

ilslng — how  to  gage  the  size  and  power  of  your  market;  palgns.    write    copy    that    sells — copy    (or    magazines. 

actual    percentages   of    gross   income    to   spend   on   pub-  newspapers:    mall    sales;    billboards,    trade,    and    class 

licity.       Sales    appeals,     the    advertising    problems    or  publications.  

investment    houses,    manufacturing    concerns,    wholesale  With    advertising    strategy    such    as    this,    by    such 

liouses,    chain   stores,    department    stores — all    are    fully  men    as    Starch.    Herrokl,    Poffenberger.    and    Brewster, 

analyzed  and  made  clear.  you   don't   need   to   try   costly   experiments.      They   >><">e 

Layouts,    type   faces,    language,    the   factors   in   belief  heen   nwle.      24  54    pages       322   tables.      335    success- 

and   conviction — the   facts  you    need   to   understand    the  ful   advertisements   analyzed. 

Examine    this    Encyclopedia — FREE! 

■  A.  W.  SHAW  COMPANY. 

tfTKeep      this      Encyclopedia         |  Cass,   Huron   and  Erie  Streets,  CHICAGO 

■        .  _         „  ,         please  send  me   for  five   days'  free  examination  the  new  four-volume  Ad~ 

■~J-  within    reach.        lou    will        ,  ,„,r(jsrrs'    Encyclopedia,    buckram    binding,    gold    stamped.       I'll    look    over 

find    it    a   real   euide   to   more        '  these  volumes  and  If  entirely  satisfied,   within  five  days   after  their  receipt. 

!  I'll   send   you    S3,    plus    a    few   cents    for   postage    and    packing,    and    $5    a 

business.     Examine  it — FREE  I        ,  mcmih   fnr'rour   months.    $23   In  all.      Otherwise   I'll    return   the   books   and 

'  that  will  end  the  matter.  AS29 

A.    W.    Shaw    Company       j   Nam°    

Cass,    Huron   and   Erie   Streets,      j    Street    and    No 

CHICAGO  '    Cit)/  and  Btate •  •  ■  •  ■  ■  •  ■  •  •  • ; 

1  (Canada   snd  Foreign,    lorj,    additional;    Foreign,   cash   with  order.) 
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S&  STANDARD 
ADVERTISING 
REGISTER^ 


Gives  You  This  Service: 

1.  The  Standard  Advertising 
Register  listing  7,500  na- 
tional advertisers. 

2.  The  Monthly  Supplements 
which  keep   it   up   to   date. 

3.  The  Agency  Lists.  Names 
of  1500  advertising  agen- 
cies, their  personnel  and 
accounts  of  600  leading 
agencies. 

4.  The     Geographical     Index. 

National  advertisers  ar- 
ranged by  cities  and 
states. 

5.  Special  Bulletins.  Latest 
campaign  news,  etc. 

6.  Service  Bureau.  Other  in- 
formation by  mail  and 
telegraph. 

Write  or  Phone 

National  Register  Publishing  Co.  Inc. 

R.  W.  Ferrel,  Mgr. 
15   Moore  St.  New  York  City 

Tel.   Bowling   Green    7966 


14% 

more  paid 
advertising 

this  February  than 
last— chiefly  through 
voluntary  increases 
by  old  advertisers. 

ORAL  HYGIENE 

Every  dentist  every  month 

1116  Wolfendale  Street,  N.  S. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

CHICAGO:  W.  B.  Cnnant.  Peoples  Gas  Bide.  Har- 
rlum  8448. 

NEW  YORK:  Stuait  M.  Stanley.  C2  West  45th  St., 
Vanderbllt  3758. 

ST.  LOUIS:  A.  D.  McKlnney.  Syndicate  Trust  Bide. 
Ollre  43. 

SAN  FRANCISCO:  Rocer  A.  Johnstone.  155  Montgom- 
ery St..  Kearny   8  08  6. 


When    the    Order 
Isn't  Breaking 
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are  human.  But  it  takes  only  the 
proverbial  straw  to  break  the  camel's 
back.  The  men  keep  plugging  because 
this  company  employs  only  salesmen  of 
that  type,  but  an  exceptional  run  of 
hard  luck,  topped  by  a  bawling  out 
from  a  headquarters  which  is  far  be- 
hind the  lines  is  enough  to  arouse 
resentment  and  kill  initiative  in  nearly 
anyone  with  normal  intelligence  and 
sensibilities.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
word  of  encouragement  at  such  a  time 
may  have  effects  that  are  priceless. 

Take  Smith's  case  again,  for  in- 
stance. A  week  before  the  day  of  his 
seven  orders  one  of  his  large  accounts 
had  gone  over  to  a  competitor,  lock, 
stock  and  barrel.  The  reason  for  the 
change  might  easily  be  traced  to  the 
recent  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  the 
customer's  third  vice-president  to  the 
nephew  of  the  competitor's  chairman  of 
the  board.  That  was  tough  on  Smith,  i 
but  it  would  require  quite  a  stretch  of  ! 
the  imagination  to  connect  him  in  any  I 
way  with  the  transaction.  Neverthe- 
less, the  sales  manager  saw  fit  to  men- 
tion the  defunct  account  in  a  tone 
of  voice  which  was  not  particularly 
pleasant  one  rainy  morning  when 
Smith  had  forgotten  his  umbrella.  He 
mentioned  also  that  it  had  been  more 
than  a  month  since  Smith  had  turned 
in  anything  calculated  to  make  up  in 
any  degree  for  this  loss.  He  con- 
veniently forgot  for  the  moment  that 
Smith  had  set  a  new  sales  record  for 
the  previous  year  and  that  his  record 
over  a  period  of  five  years  excelled 
the  combined  records  of  any  other  two 
men  on  the  force.  He  forgot,  in  fact, 
a  number  of  things  which  Smith  re- 
called quite  vividly  when  he  had  calmed 
down  sufficiently  to  recall   anything. 

THEN  came  Smith's  big  day.  He 
made  seven  calls.  He  had  made  those 
same  calls  before.  In  fact,  he  had 
made  them  so  often  that  he  knew  sev- 
eral of  the  information  girls  by  their 
first  names  and  could  have  found  his 
way  blindfolded  to  the  offices  of  the 
purchasing  agents.  Yet  on  this  par- 
ticular day  five  of  those  orders  broke. 
And  Smith,  being  an  exceptionally 
level-headed  fellow,  realized  right  then 
the  fact  that  his  chief  quite  overlooked ; 
that  the  whole  thing  was  merely  a 
large  sized  coincidence.  The  breaking 
of  most  of  those  orders  was  the  con- 
summation of  months  of  the  hardest 
sort  of  work  beside  which  the  actual 
taking  of  the  order  was  the  easiest 
kind  of  play.  In  short,  Smith's  biggest 
day  of  business  had  been  his  easiest 
day  of  work  and  certainly  the  least 
discouraging.  And  that  was  the  day 
when  the  management,  as  is  the  nature 
of  managements,  saw  fit  to  break  into 
hallelujahs. 

There  are  very  few  products  which 
require  one  particular  standardized 
temperament  in  their  salesmen,  so 
nearly  all  sales  forces  contain  men  of 
many  types.  All  of  the  salesmen  of 
the  company  we  are  discussing  were 
not  of  the  caliber  of  Smith — which  is 
probably  one  of  the  reasons  why  Smith 
held  all  existing  sales  records.  There 
was  Dugan,  for  instance,  who  had  the 
Chicago  territory.     Dugan  was  a  hard 
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worker,  too;  he  had  to  he.  But  every 
so  often  it  was  necessary  to  administer 
a  well  placed  boot  to  a  certain  section 
of  his  anatomy  in  order  to  get  the  best 
results.  The  sales  manager  knew  this 
and  he  did  not  believe  in  coddling. 
Over  a  period  of  time  it  worked  out 
so  that  Dugan  could  foretell  almost  to 
the  hour  when  this  treatment  was  to 
be  expected. 

But  again  the  chief  was  at  least 
partly  wrong.  He  had  sized  up  his  I 
man  correctly  enough,  but  he  under- 
rated the  discouraging  effect  of  these 
outbursts  during  the  lean  times.  If 
Dugan  had  ever  brought  in  five  orders 
simultaneously  and  received  Smith's 
ovation,  he  would  have  had  a  rush  of 
fat  to  the  head  that  would  have  made 
him  a  total  loss  in  less  than  a  month. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  Dugan 
needed  the  boot  occasionally,  but  it 
should  be  applied  mainly  as  a  means 
of  keeping  him  to  earth  when  too  much 
success  threatened  to  turn  his  head. 
To  bully  him  indiscriminately  during  the 
slack  weeks  of  plugging  could  not  but 
have  the  same  effect  as  the  bullying 
of  Smith  who  needed  no  such  treatment 
at  any  time.  Here  were  two  different 
temperaments,  and  the  sales  manager 
treated  them  differently  to  some  extent. 
But  Dugan  was  more  understandable 
than  Smith,  and  the  Dugan  treatment 
was  allowed  more  or  less  to  dominate 
the  home  relations  with  the  entire 
force. 

There  is  another  fundamental  fact 
that  was  rarely  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  this  particular  company,  as  it 
that  was  rarely  taken  into  considera- 
elsewhere.  That  is,  that  salesmen — 
real  high-caliber  salesmen  who  are 
more  than  mere  drummers  or  peddlers 
— are  men  of  character  and  intel- 
ligence. If  they  are  fairly  remunerated 
for  their  efforts,  fairly  treated  by  their 
employers,  and  thoroughly  sold  on  their 
product,  an  order  means  even  more  to 
them  than  it  does  to  the  company.  It 
represents  the  fruit  of  a  sustained, 
many-sided  personal  effort,  and  the 
triumph  of  it  is  more  than  merely 
financial.  Many  of  them  know  quite 
as  much  about  the  business  as  their 
chief,  and  a  few  of  them  know  more. 
Such  men  are  comparatively  rare,  of 
course,  and  fortunate  indeed  is  the  com- 
pany that  has  one  or  more  of  them. 
And  more  fortunate  still  is  the  com- 
pany which  has  a  sales  manager  who 
can  recognize  such  men  for  what  they 
are  and  assume  toward  them  the  at- 
titude of  sympathetic  ally  rather  than 
hard-boiled  boss. 


Convention  Calendar 


February  26-28 — Eleventh  District 
Convention  of  the  International  Ad- 
vertising Association.  Greeley,  Colo. 

March  10-12 — Mid-Year  Conference 
of  the  Financial  Advertiser  Associa- 
tion. New  Orleans,  La. 

Mat  9-11 — Semi-Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers.  Detroit.   Mich. 

June  26-30 — International  Adver- 
tising Association,   Denver,  Colo. 
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&.  Shinkle  Shoe  Co., 
St.  Louis,  is  an  out- 
standing success  as 
makers  of  tine  novelty 
shoes.  Its  annual  busi- 
ness growth  is  paral- 
leled by  advertising  to 
merchants  in  the  Boot 
and  Shoe  Recorder. 
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Speaking    of    testimonials,    here* 
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almost   before  ic  re<iii:c  the  letters  have  been  turned 

over  to   you.    Real    service." 

Let    US    prove    that    for    you.      You    want    photostats 

when    you    want    'em.      We    get    them    to    you. 

Commerce     Photo-Print     Corporation 

80    Maiden    Lane  New    York    City 
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Rate   for  advertisements   inserted   in   this  department   is   36   cents   a   line — 6   pt.    type.        Minimum 
charge  $1.80.       Forms  close  Saturday  noon  before  date  of  issue. 


Multigraphing 


Quality   and    Quantity    Multigraphing, 

Addressing,    Filling   In,    Folding,    Etc. 

DEHAAN  CIRCULAR  LETTER  CO.,  INC. 

120  W.  42nd   St.,   New  York  City 

Telephone  Wis.  3483 


§  SERVICE  sSFz. 

SSnfe  BUREAU 

19    Park    Place,    New    York    City 

JOHN   F.   FITZPATRICK,   Proprietor 


Press  Clippings 


BUFFALO   CLIPPING   BUREAUS 
offer     reliable     National     or     regional     newspaper 
reading    service.        Branch    Bureaus    Everywhere. 
General  offices,    One  Terrace,   Buffalo,    N.    Y. 


Position  Wanted 


EXECUTIVE,   ACCOUNTANT,   OFFICE 

MANAGER 

Of     character,      ability      and      integrity;      broad- 

visioned  and  energetic ;  versed  in  the  theory  and 
experienced  in  the  practice  of  corporate  and  inter- 
corporate accounting,  office  management,  and 
thereby  well  equipped  to  assume  responsibility. 
Magazine  or  book  publishing  business  preferred. 
Box  449,  Advertising  and  Selling,  9  E.  3Sth  St., 
New  York  City. 


ADVERTISING  COPY 
A  meritorious  opportunity  to  capitalize  on  an 
advertising  campaign !  Backed  by  sixteen  years' 
advertising  and  sales  experience,  I  am  starting  a 
zig-zag  automobile  tour  of  the  United  States  and 
will  consider  handling  an  advertising  proposition 
en  tour.  What  have  you  to  offer?  If  your 
business  isn't  worth  advertising,  advertise  it  for 
sale.  Box  No.  447,  Advertising  &  Selling, 
9  East  38th   St.,   New   York  City. 


DIRECT  MAIL  EXECUTIVE 
Seasoned  experience  in  direct  mail  problems  fits 
me,  nicely,  to  the  position  of  executive  in  com- 
plete charge  of  direct  mail  operations.  I  know 
engraving,  photography,  typography,  paper  and 
printing;  as  an  organizer  or  systematizer  I  have 
made  my  mark.  I'm  young  enough  to  be  flexible 
in  thought  and  action.  Married.  Available 
March  1st,  1927.  Address  Box  451,  Advertising 
and   Selling.  9  East  38th  St.,   New  York  City. 


ADVERTISING  ASSISTANT 
My  nine  years'  experience  with  agency,  pub- 
lisher, and  advertising  department,  backed  up  by 
a  college  education  and  courses  in  advertising, 
has  fitted  me  to  assist  busy  executive.  Thor- 
oughly familiar  with  buying  of  engravings,  elec- 
trotypes, lithography,  paper  and  printing.  Also 
copyrighting  and  layouts.  Familiar  with  adver- 
tising department  routine.  Age  2S.  Christian. 
Address  Box  450.  Advertising  and  Selling,  9  East 
38th  St.,   New  York  City. 


Advertising  Illustrator  and  Cartoonist,  Young 
man,  would  like  position  with  advertising  firm, 
magazine,  newspaper,  or  any  place  where  they 
can  use  a  talented  man.  Prefer  East.  Address 
Box  445,  Advertising  and  Selling,  9  East  38th 
St.,  New  York  City. 


Position  Wanted 


Woman  with  experience  as  Editor  of  house  publi- 
cation making  an  appeal  to  women,  wishes  posi- 
tion as  Editor  of  house-organ  or  sales  publication. 
National  reputation  as  writer  for  women's  maga- 
zines. Especially  qualified  on  subjects  allied  with 
housekeeping,  interior  decoration  and  home 
economics.  Will  work  in  own  suburban  studio 
or  in  a  New  York  office.  Address  Box  446,  Ad- 
vertising &  Selling,  9  East  38th  St.,  New  York 
City. 


SALES  executive  who  has  successfully  organized 
and  trained  numerous  selling  forces  desires  con- 
genial, permanent  connection;  thoroughly  experi- 
enced in  high  grade  specialty  selling  using  _  the 
one-call  method,  merchandising  and  advertising; 
age  36,  Christian,  married ;  bank,  character  and 
business  references.  W.  S.,  care  McKenna- 
Muller,  44  Court  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a  man  with  a 
rather  broad  and  varied  experience  as  organizer, 
sales  manager  and  business  executive.  He  has 
a  pleasing  personality  and  the  ability  and  quali- 
fications required  for  a  worth-while  executive 
position.  He  could  jump  into  a  sales  manager's 
or  general  manager's  job  and  do  well  with  it  or 
he  would  make  a  fine  assistant  for  a  busy  man 
who  wants  an  understudy  of  big  enough  calibre 
to  act  for  him.  This  man  wants  a  job  with 
plenty  of  responsibility  and  real  authority  that 
will  enable  him  to  get  results.  His  services  will 
be  available  in  April.  For  full  particulars  about 
him,  write  to  De  Rouville  Advertising  Agency, 
452    Broadway,    Albany,    N.    Y. 


Advertising  Solicitor — Young  woman  desires  con- 
nection with  publication  or  advertising  agency 
in  New  York  City.  Several  years*  experience. 
Pleasant  personality,  energetic,  result  producer. 
Further  details  can  be  given  in  an  interview. 
Box  452,  Advertising  and  Selling,  9  East  38th 
St.,   New    York   City. 


Publishers9  Representative 


CALIFORNIA  REPRESENTATION 
Trade  and  business  paper  publishers  desiring 
complete  advertising  and  editorial  service  in  San 
Francisco  and  vicinity  may  arrange  personal 
interview  by  addressing  Box  439,  Advertising 
and   Selling,   9  East   38th   St..   New  York   City. 


NEW  YORK  AND  THE  EAST 
Publishers'  representative  with  established  New 
York  office  for  seven  years  now  ready  and  free 
to  take  on  another  publication.  Box  448,  Ad- 
vertising &  Selling,  9  E.  38th  St.,  New  York 
City. 


Advertising  Service 


PUT     THIS     ADVERTISING     MAN     WITH 

proven  record  on  your  payroll  for  just  $1.25  a 
day.  Will  write  your  sales  letters,  booklets, 
advertisements,  suggest  new  ideas,  put  a  new 
sales  vigor  into  vour  advertising  copy.  Write 
for  details  unusual  limited  offer.  Box  882, 
Poughkeepsie,   N.   Y. 


I  WRITE  JINGLES  that  put  pep  into  ads: 
exclusive  stuff;  $1  each;  six  for  $5;  Samples  on 
receipt  of  data ;  No  pay  if  not  available.  H.  M 
Caldwell,  399   Carondelet,   New   Orleans. 


Scripps-Howard  Buys 
New  York  Telegram 

WITH  its  purchase  of  the  New 
York  Telegram,  as  announced 
in  the  newspapers  of  Feb.  12, 
the  Scripps-Howard  organization  in- 
vades for  the  first  time  the  metropol- 
itan area  and  forges  another  impor- 
tant link  in  its  coast-to-coast  chain  of 
daily  newspapers.  The  Telegram 
makes  the  twenty-sixth  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  units. 

The  formation  and  growth  of  this 
great  chain  of  dailies  makes  a  story  of 
far-sighted  journalistic  achievement 
unique  in  the  history  of  the  press. 
Starting  some  fifty  years  ago  with  an 
idea  and  little  capital,  E.  W.  Scripps 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  present  or- 
ganization with  a  single  paper,  the 
Cleveland  Press.  Gradual  expansion 
brought  into  being  the  Scripps-McRae 
League,  forerunner  of  the  present  or- 
ganization. 

Roy  W.  Howard,  now  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Scripps-Howard,  came  up 
through  the  ranks  of  the  old  organiza- 
tion in  the  steps  of  a  career  that  reads 
like  a  romance  by  Horatio  Alger,  Jr. 
Starting  as  a  newsboy  in  Indianapolis, 
Mr.  Howard  soon  went  into  reportorial 
work  and  thence  up  through  the  edi- 
torial departments  of  several  papers  in 
a  number  of  mid-western  cities.  In 
190(5  he  came  to  New  York  as  corre- 
spondent for  the  Scripps-McRae  League 
and  the  same  year  became  New  York 
manager  of  the  Publishers'  Press  As- 
sociation. When  the  United  Press 
came  into  being  not  long  after  this, 
he  took  an  active  part  in  its  formation, 
becoming  its  president  and  general 
manager  in  1912  after  it  had  absorbed 
the  Publishers'  Press  Association. 
This  position  he  held  until  1919  when 
he  resigned  to  become  business  director 
of  the  Scripps-McRae  League,  which 
shortly  thereafter  became  the  Scripps- 
Howard  organization. 

The  New  York  Telegram  boasts  a 
record  quite  as  substantial  if  less  spec- 
tacular. Founded  in  1867  by  James 
Gordon  Bennett  as  an  unofficial  even- 
ing edition  of  the  New  York  Herald, 
it  continued  a  more  or  less  steady  and 
uneventful  career  until  1920,  when  it 
was  purchased  from  the  Bennett  es- 
tate by  the  late  Frank  Munsey.  Four 
years  later  the  famous  Munsey  policy 
of  consolidation  brought  into  his  fold 
the  old  Evening  Mail,  which  was  con- 
solidated with  the  Telegram,  the  two 
being  published  thenceforth  as  a  unit 
under  the  name  of  the  New  York  Tele- 
gram and  Evening  Mail,  which  title 
was  shortly  simplified  to  the  name 
which  the  paper  enjoys  today.  Its  re- 
lation with  the  Herald  was  definitely 
severed  at  that  time,  when  Mr.  Munsey 
sold  the  latter  to  the  New  York  Trib- 
une. 

Under  the  terms  of  Mr.  Munsey's 
will,  the  Telegram  passed  at  his  death 
together  with  considerable  other  prop- 
erty to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  from  which  organization  William 
T.  Dewart,  owner  of  The  Sun,  pur- 
chased it  last  September  and  con- 
tinued its  publication  until  its  pur- 
chase by  Scripps-Howard. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  recent 
transaction  is  the  announcement  by 
Mr.    Dewart   that   the   paper   was    not 
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sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  but  that 
Mr.  Howard's  organization  was  fa- 
vored for  reasons  affecting  the  imme- 
diate future  of  the  paper.  There  will 
be  little  change  in  editorial  or  adver- 
tising policy  under  the  new  ownership, 
according  to  Mr.  Howard.  A  plan  for 
stock  ownership  by  employees,  such  as 
prevails  in  the  other  units  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  chain,  will  be  put  into 
effect  on  the  Telegram  as  soon  as  prac- 
tical, and  the  present  staff  will  be 
taken  over  en  masse.  Believing  that, 
with  a  circulation  of  approximately 
200,000  the  paper  is  pretty  well  estab- 
lished as  it  is,  the  status  quo  will  be 
retained  for  the  present,  new  features 
being  added  as  the  occasion  will  seem 
to  warrant. 

The  one  important  change  announced 
will  be  the  discontinuance  of  the  Tele- 
gram's Associated  Press  membership. 
All  the  other  members  of  the  chain  use 
the  United  Press,  Mr.  Howard's  old  or- 
ganization, and  this  policy  will  be  ex- 
tended to  include  the  new  unit.  A 
compromise  measure  was  offered  the 
A.  P.  but  this  was  declined,  so  the 
affiliation  was  severed  within  a  few 
days  of  the  new  ownership's  advent. 


Hani    and    Thomson 
Honored  at  Luncheon 

OC.  HARN,  newly-elected  manag- 
ing director  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
•  of  Circulations,  and  Philip  L. 
Thomson,  publicity  manager  of  the 
Western  Electric  Co.  and  successor  to 
Mr.  Harn  as  A.  B.  C.  president,  were 
the  guests  of  honor  at  a  complimentary 
luncheon  given  by  the  New  York  Ad- 
vertising Club  at  the  Hotel  Astor  on 
Feb.  17. 

The  occasion  was  notable  as  one  of 
the  most  whole-hearted  and  spontaneous 
tributes  ever  paid  an  advertising  man 
by  his  contemporaries.  Everything 
was  done  to  make  the  affair  a  memor- 
able one,  and  the  climax  was  reached 
with  the  presentation  of  a  platinum 
watch  to  Mr.  Harn  as  a  gift  from  one 
thousand  friends  in  appreciation  of 
his  untiring  energy  and  clear-sighted 
initiative  in  the  cause  of  advertising. 
Short  addresses  were  delivered  by  Hec- 
tor Fuller,  publicity  director,  American 
Car  &  Foundry  Co.;  James  O'Shaugh- 
nessy,  executive  secretary,  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies; 
G.  Lynn  Sumner,  president,  G.  Lynn 
Sumner  Co.;  S.  E.  Conybeare,  presi- 
dent, Association  of  National  Adver- 
tisers; Edward  J.  Cornish,  president, 
National  Lead  Co.;  William  H.  Johns, 
president,  George  Batten  Co.,  and  Gil- 
bert T.  Hodges,  executive  staff,  Munsey 
Publications.  Mr.  Thomson  and  Mr. 
Harn  each  spoke  a  few  words  of  ap- 
preciation. Richard  H.  Waldo,  adver- 
tising manager  of  Wanamaker's,  acted 
as    toastmaster. 

To  Mr.  Harn,  this  affair  came  as  the 
culmination  of  a  long  series  of  well- 
earned  honors,  which  included  his  re- 
cent appointment  by  the  A.  B.  C.  and 
his  receipt  of  the  gold  medal  Harvard 
Award  for  distinguished  personal 
service  to  advertising.  His  long  and 
eventful  career  wherein  were  sowed  the 
seeds  which  here  brought  forth  their 
crop  of  public  recognition  is  dealt  with 
in  another  part  of  this  issue. 
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In  the  heart 
of  America  the 
big  parade  of 
progress  is  only 
beginning 

Here  prosperity 
is  at  home 


WHEN  business  is  only 
fair  throughout  the 
nation,  it  is  good  in  Zone  7. 
When  business  is  good 
throughout  the  nation,  here  it 
is  exceptionally  good.  That's 
because  Zone  7's  wealth  is  not 
boomed  wealth.  Adverse  con- 
ditions elsewhere  can't  rock 
Zone  7's  boat.  With  such 
well-balanced  prosperity  fur- 
ther enrichment  is  certain. 

During  the  last  ten  years 
The  Tribune,  in  serving  this 
great  trading  zone,  has  more 
than  doubled  its  circulation 
and  advertising  volume. 

Tribune  advertisers  who 
shattered  sales  records  last 
year  are  going  into  1927  with 
the  conviction  that  even 
greater  things  are  ahead. 
Right   here   at    home    is    the 


wealthiest  of  all  America's 
great  trading  zones.  During 
1926  its  net  income  was  more 
than  eight  BILLION  dollars. 

These  billions  are  being 
spent  now!  More  billions  will 
be  earned  during  1927.  They, 
too,  will  be  turned  into  sales. 
Whether  or  not  you  get  your 
share  depends  on  how  you 
go  after  it! 

The  Tribune  offers  an  op- 
portunity to  sway  purchasers 
in  the  1,200,000  families  who 
earn  the  major  part  of  Zone 
7's  eight  billion  dollar  net  in- 
come. It  provides  far  greater 
coverage  of  the  City  of  Chi- 
cago than  any  other  news- 
paper, plus  a  reading  by  60% 
of  the  families  in  1,151  pros- 
perous cities  and  towns  in 
Zone  7. 


THE    WORLD'S    GREATEST    NEWSPAPER 


zone 


Zone  7's  net  income 
is  Eight  BILLION. 

1926  found  prosper' 

ity  concentrated 

here! 

1927  IS  BOUND 
TO  BE  GOOD! 


THIS  will  be  a  prosperous  year 
in  the  Chicago  Territory  because 
its  wealth  is  founded  solidly  in 
the  definite  prosperity  of  its 
people,  the  products  of  its  soil 
and  factories,  the  wages  of  its 
well-paid  labor,  indisputable 
prosperity  demonstrated  by  its 
bank  and  saving's  deposits.  Con- 
servative analysis  points  to  a 
figure  in  excess  of  eight  billion 
dollars  as  the  net  income  of  the 
Chicago  Territory  for  1926 — in 
wages,  in  crops,  in  the  sale  of 
raw  and  manufactured  products. 

Wages,  Salaries,  Bonuses  and 
Commissions  Paid,  Conserv- 
atively  Estimated  as 

$3,000,000,000 

Dividends  Paid  to  Stock- 
holders    $750,000,000 

Crops — Corn,  Wheat,  Oats 
and  Other  Farm  Products 
$1,500,000,000 

Manufactured  Products.  .  .  . 
$25,000,000,000 

Automobiles — Zone  7  Spent 
on  Cars $750,000,000 

Building   Construction 

$1,500,000,000 

Banks — Bank  Clearings   for 

Chicago  Alone 

$35,068,000,000 

Profits — To  Corporations  in 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin  .  . 
$2,000,000,000 


Full  Speed 

ahead  in 

19271 
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PEOPLE  generally  have  moved  along 
fairly  well  in  their  ideas  from  the 
days  when  "the  boys"  greeted  each  other 
with  "how's  your  corporosity  sagaciat- 
ing,"  through  "don't  take  in  any  rubber 
nickels"  to  "applesauce,"  "so's  your  old 
man"  and  "be  yourself." 


Apparently    the    world    is    broadcasting 
change    so    rapidly   that   to    tune    in    on 


today's     melange     of     fad,     twenty-four 
hours  of  daily  effort  are  quite  insufficient. 


c 


Newspaper  publishers  are  looking  at  this 
blah  of  Babbittry  and  wondering  whether 
they  too  shall  become  inoculated  with 
the  virus  of  modern  flapdoodle — 
whether  they  shall  "right  about"  from 
traditional  and  accepted  standards  of 
journalism  and  produce  merchandise 
that  appeals  only  to  people  who  think  in 
giblets.  They  are  wondering  if  legs  shall 
take  precedence  over  literature  or  nudes 
over  news  in  order  to  produce  sizeable 
circulation  (assets?)  by  which  the  space 
buyer  may  become  impressed. 


The  Detroit  Free  Press  expects  to  stick 
to  the  "last"  it  has  been  whacking  away 
at  for  ninety-six  years.  Today  it  is  num- 
bered among  the  few  great  newspapers 
of  America,  not  alone  through  its  in- 
fluence in  a  great  market,  but  in  its 
position  as  a  highly  successful  commer- 
cial institution  paying  dividends  to  the 
people  who  own  it  by  virtue  of  giving 
service  to  the  people  who  read  it. 


«L 


It  is  qualified  by  reputation,  by  experi- 
ence, by  actual  performance  and  by  its 
coverage  of  better  than  one  out  of  every 
two  of  the  53  8,828  homes  in  this 
Detroit-Michigan  market,  to  make  an 
agate  line  of  advertising  worth  just  a 
little  more  than  the  advertiser  pays 
for  it. 
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t  Keeps  Its  Executives  on  Their  Toe, 

O  J«EW  industries  compel  their  executives  to  keep  so  closely,  con- 
Qy   stantly  and  unfailingly  in  touch  with  every  new  development 
as  does  the  Oil  Industry.    Intensive  study  of  the  latest  news  is 
imperative  to  sound  management. 

To  meet  the  reading  demands  of  Oil  Industry  executives. 
National  Petroleum  News  maintains  the  largest  staff  of 
editors  in  oil  publishing  and  sees  to  it  that  these  men  go  in  person 
to  the  places  where  news  is  breaking  to  get  the  exact  facts  and 
pertinent  photographs  at  first  hand.  In  every  issue  there  are 
stories  sent  in  by  telegraph. 

The  result  is  a  paper  that  is  first  in  reader-interest,  as 
well  as  first  in  circulation,  and  first  in  dollar-volume  of 
advertising.  Sample  copy  for  easy-chair  inspection  gladly 
mailed  to  your  home  on  request. 
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FIRST  in 
Tire  Manufacturers'  Advertising 

A  UTOMOBILE  tire  manufacturers 

^*"  place  more  advertising  in  The 
Daily  News  than  in  any  other  Chi- 
cago paper.  In  1926  they  placed 
44,742  agate  lines  of  display  adver- 
tising in  The  Daily  News,  which  was 
38%  more  than  the  next  daily  paper 
carried  and  19%  more  than  the  total 
carried  by  the  highest  seven-day 
paper. 

In  this  great  and  growing  tire 
market,  where  more  than  368,000 
automobiles  were  registered  in  1926, 
The  Daily  News  is  chosen  as  the 
ideal  medium  for  the  tire  manufac- 
turers' advertising  because  with  its 
daily  average  circulation  of  more 
than  400,000,  concentrated  94%  in 
the  city  and  its  suburbs,  it  reaches 
the  majority  of  people  who  have 
automobiles. 


To  sell  tires  or  any  other  automo- 
bile equipment  in  the  Chicago  mar- 
ket, direct  your  sales  message  to  the 
Chicago  family  in 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


FIRST  IN  CHICAGO 

Member   of  The  100,000  Group  of  American   Cities 


A  dvertising 
Representatives : 


NEW  YORK 
J    B.  Woodwarc 

110  K.  I  INI  SI 


CHICAGO 

Woodward  &  Kellv 

360  N.  Michigan  Av. 


DETROIT 
Woodward  &  Kelly 
Fine  Arts  Building 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Average  Daily  Net  Paid  Circulation  for  January,  1927,  446,941 
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Not  for  just  an  Hour 

Not  for just  #  Day 

'But  automatic,  never-failing  radio  pozver 
that  gets  the  most  from  your  set — 

Always 


TJnipg 


One  of  a  series  of  advertisements  prepared  for  the  Gould  Storage  Battery  Co.,  Inc. 

Facts  need  never  be  dull 


THIS  agency  was  one  of  the  first 
to  adopt  the  policy  of  "Facts  first 
— then  Advertising."  And  it  has 
earned  an  unusual  reputation  for  sound 
work. 

Yet  this  organization  does  not,  nor 
has  it  ever,  confused  "soundness"  with 
"dullness."  It  accepts  the  challenge 
that  successful  advertising  must  com' 
pete  in  interest,  not  only  with  other 


advertising,  but  with  the  absorbing 
reading  matter  which  fills  our  present- 
day  publications. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  interested 
executives  several  notable  examples  of 
advertising  that  has  lifted  difficult  sub' 
jects  out  of  the  welter  of  mediocrity. 

Joseph  Richards  Company,  Inc. 
255  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Joseph  Richards  Company 

FACTS      FIRST    THEN     ADVERTISING 
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Not  just  a  chart 

A  picture  of  the  combined 
judgment  of  national  advertisers 
for  ten  years,  on  one  of  America's 
outstanding  newspapers 


1917       1918       1919      1920     1921      1921      1923     19"24    1925     1926 
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The  figures  from  which  the  chart  was 
drawn  are  not  ours.  We  simply  record 
them. 

They  are  a  picture  of  a  vast  and  growing 
good  will,  a  picture  of  the  combined 
judgment  of  national  advertisers. 

What  we  think  or  say  of  The  Indianapo' 
lis  News  is  relatively  unimportant. 
What  national  advertisers  think  of  it 
is  tremendously  important.  Their  judg- 
ment is  expressed  in  dollars  invested — 
and  profits  returned. 


To  have  come  from  a  national  adver' 
tising  volume  of  a  million  and  a  half 
lines  a  year,  ten  years  ago,  to  the  third 
largest  national  volume  in  America  for 
a  six'day  newspaper,  is  proof  and  to 
spare  of  the  supremacy  of  this  medium 
in  its  field  and  in  the  national  company 
of  great  newspapers. 

Such  unanimity  of  judgment  by  na- 
tional  advertisers  is  eloquent  testimony 
of  the  unsurpassed  value  of  News  space. 


THE    INDIANAPOLIS    NEWS 


N«u>  tor\,  DAN  A.  CARROLL 

no  E^st  42nd  Street 


Frank  T.  Carroll,  Advertising  Director 


Chicago,  J.  E.  LUTZ 
The   Tower  Buildinp 
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Everybody's  Business 

By  Floyd  W.  Parsons 


THE  greatest  force  sus- 
taining business  today 
is  the  spirit  of  caution 
that  has  pervaded  practi- 
cally every  field  of  activity 
in  the  United  States  during 
the  last  three  or  four  years. 
Never  before  have  we  had 
such  an  organized  system 
of  distributing  the  current 
facts  and  figures  of  indus- 
try and  commerce.  Never 
before  have  our  corporation 
executives  been  so  fearful 
of  the  recurring  business 
cycle.  At  no  time  in  the 
past  have  our  leaders  of 
finance  had  so  many  irons 
in  the  fire,  making  it  neces- 
sary for  them  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  keep  the 
average  level  of  security 
prices  free  of  wide  fluctua- 
tions. 

Can  we  hope  to  see  this 
situation  continue?  Will  we 
be   able  to  keep   control   of 

the  actions  of  those  who  are  always  inclined  to  enter 
into  speculative  excesses?  Herbert  Hoover  believes  we 
have  entered  such  a  new  day  in  practices  that  the 
future  cannot  be  measured  by  the  yardsticks  of  the 
past.  Truly  the  facts  are  mystifying  when  one  tries 
to  interpret  their  meaning. 

While  population  has  increased  eight  per  cent,  the 
acreage  of  farm  landjias  decreased  three  per  cent.  We 
have  eight  per  cent  less  cattle,  ten  per  cent  fewer  cows 
and  thirteen  per  cent  less  hogs  than  we  had  seven  years 
ago.  Notwithstanding  this,  and  many  other  equally 
astonishing  developments,  prosperity  is  persistent  and 
the  use  of  luxuries  has  become  almost  universal.  Pov- 
erty was  never  so  nearly  eliminated.  Workmen  ride  to 
work  in  their  own  automobiles  and  labor-saving  devices 
have  cut  manual  effort  to  a  fraction  of  what  it  was. 
Great  leaders  like  Judge  Gary  and  George  F.  Baker, 
who  have  passed  the  fourscore  mark  in  years,  have  not 
hesitated  to  distribute  stock  dividends  totaling  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars.  One  company  selling  only 
five  and  ten-cent  articles  has  given  its  stockholders 
$165,000,000.  Certainly  our  big  men  must  be  sure  of 
the  future. 

Searching  for  an  answer  we  are  told  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act,  enacted  thirteen  years  ago,  is  the 
most  important  piece  of  legislation  in  the  world.  It 
keeps  us  solidly  on  a  gold  standard  and  eliminates  the 
possibility  of  worthless  paper  money  such  as  gave  us 
the  phrase,  "Not  worth  a  Continental,"  during  our  War 
for  Independence.  Gone  forever  are  "Black  Fridays," 
and  other  panics  resulting  from  frenzied  speculation 
and  unsound  finance. 

But  money  panics  are  not  everything.  There  is  no 
convincing  evidence  that  we  are  finished  with  business 
crises.  Not  all  of  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature  are 
amenable  to  legislation.  New  and  unproved  economic 
plans  continue  to  appear.  One  example  is  installment 
buying.     The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  Act  was  in  force 
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in  1921,  and  yet  we  were 
obliged  to  go  through  a 
severe  industrial  readjust- 
ment. The  people  of  the 
United  States  owe  one  and 
one-half  billion  dollars  for 
automobiles,  and  half  as 
much  for  furniture  and 
clothes. 

The  finance  companies 
created  to  handle  this  con- 
dition are  untried  factors. 
It  now  costs  the  purchaser 
as  much  more  to  buy  on  the 
installment  plan  as  it  would 
if  he  borrowed  the  money 
at  an  interest  rate  of  from 
eleven  to  forty  per  cent  and 
paid  cash.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  this  great  public 
debt  may  come  up  to  ob- 
struct the  efforts  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Banks  to 
stabilize  credit  in  time  of 
emergency.  There  is  also 
the  disturbing  truth  that 
our  great  automobile  indus- 
try cannot  now  turn  its  back  upon  this  new  system  of 
buying  no  matter  what  the  future  holds.  All  of  which 
is  written  merely  to  perpetuate  caution,  not  to  build 
pessimism.  It  would  be  the  essence  of  folly  for  us  to 
close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  an  overexpansion  of 
credit  on  the  parts  of  buyers  is  no  less  an  evil  than  the 
unwise  extension  of  credit  on  the  parts  of  producers. 
The  way  to  prevent  the  coming  of  dull  days  in  busi- 
ness is  to  prepare  for  them.  When  we  refuse  to  meet 
an  emergency  we  are  almost  sure  to  be  overtaken  by  it. 
Thousands  of  managements  give  practically  all  of  their 
attention  to  their  factories  while  their  offices  are  neg- 
lected. While  the  quill  pen  has  disappeared  and  blot- 
ting paper  has  taken  the  place  of  black  sand  in  a 
pepper-shaker  for  drying  ink,  the  average  business 
office  is  still  an  old-fashioned  workshop. 

It  may  be  news  to  some  that  we  now  have  typing 
machines  that  will  write  not  only  letters  but  also  musi- 
cal notes  and  the  words  needed  to  accompany  them. 
Some  busy  men  carry  dictaphones  in  their  automobiles 
and  one  corporation  president  has  a  remarkable  equip- 
ment of  office  machinery  in  the  airplane  that  carries 
him  from  his  factory  in  Michigan  to  important  meet- 
ings in  New  York  and  Chicago.  A  German  has  in- 
vented a  sealing  wax  that  will  not  break  or  split, 
because  it  is  as  pliable  as  a  rubber  eraser,  and  an 
American  company  is  now  marketing  a  check-signing 
mechanism  that  will  write  7500  signatures  an  hour. 
Office  machines  free  the  executive  who  has  become 
tied  up  helplessly  in  the  details  of  a  mass  of  "small 
stuff."  They  prevent  the  highly-paid  boss  from  becom- 
ing an  over-paid  clerk.  They  give  him  an  opportunity 
to  spend  thought  upon  constructive  planning  instead  of 
becoming  deskbound. 

While  spring  house-cleaning  make  the  office  as  auto- 
matic as  you  have  made  the  factory.  Look  around  and 
discover  some  of  the  dozens  of  places  where  mechan- 
ical devices  can  be  substituted  for  human  hands. 
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IllOllg  the  greatest  strides  made  in  advertising  has 
been  the  improvement  in  the  art  of  illustrations.  We 
have  been  advertising  for  forty  years  and,  therefore, 
have  been  alert  to  each  new  development.  Except  for 
the  excellence  of  photo-engraving,  there  could  be  no 
THE       COCA-COLA       COMPA 


real  art  in  modern  advertising  illustrations.  Each 
advertiser  has  its  own  particular  reason  for  using 
illustrations.  Ours  is  to  present  an  appetite  appeal — 
something  well-nigh  impossible  to  present  in  words, 
but  easily  told  with  photo-engraving  at  hand." 
NY,     ATLANTA,     GEORGIA 


Photo-Engraving  Provokes  a  National  Thirst 

.  .  .  an  observation  by  JAMES  W ALLEN 

The  makers  of  beverages  have  tested  and  proved  the  slogan  of  the  American  Photo- 
Engravers  Association,  "Your  Story  in  Pictures  Leaves  Nothing  Untold."  Pictures 
provoke  thirst.  No  matter  how  subtle  the  suggestion,  how  delicate  the  lure,  photo- 
engraving will  reproduce  every  phase  of  the  picture. 


AMERICAN  PHOT(>ENGRAVERS 

AS  SOCIATION© 

GENERAL      OFFICES.*     863      MONADNOCK       BLOCK     *     CHICAGO 


Copyright  19??,  American  Photo-Engravers  Association 
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FOUNDED 


IN     1885 


<*s  The  American  Printer 

New  York,  has  been  purchased  by 
M.  C.  Robbins  and  his  associates 
from  the  eslate  of  the  late  Matthew 
J.  O'Neill  <*J  Mr.  Robbins  is  also 
publisher  of  Advertising  &  Selling 
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When  Fletcher  Montgomery 

President  of  the  Knox  Hat  Company 

Read  "Obvious  Adams" 


—He  immediately  ordered  50  copies 

to  distribute  to  business  associates 


MANY  thousands  of  copies  of  this 
"litde  book  with  a  big  business 
message,"  written  by  Robert  R. 
Updegraff ,  have  been  bought  by  business  ex- 
ecutives during  the  ten  years  since  it  appeared 
in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post.  They  have 
placed  them  in  the  hands  of  every  one  of 
their  executives,  branch  managers,  depart- 
ment heads,  salesmen,  and  even  their  office 
workers,  because  this  simple  story  crystallizes 
one  of  the  most  important  principles  in  busi- 
ness— makes  it  graphic,  inescapable,  usable  in 
the  day's  work  all  through  a  business. 

There  is  inspiration  in  the  story  of  Obvious 
Adams.  Young  men  read  it  and  catch  a  pic- 
ture that  makes  them  want  to  knuckle  down 
to   more  effective  work.     Older  men   read   it 


and  it  somehow  clears  their  vision  and  gives 
them  a  fresh  urge  to  accomplishment. 

"Obvious  Adams"  is  a  pocket  size  book 
bound  in  cloth  with  gold-stamped  title — an 
exceedingly  attractive  little  volume  suitable 
for  presentation  purposes,  yet  it  is  sold  in 
quantities  at  prices  that  make  possible  its 
broad  distribution.  It  offers  an  ideal  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  an  anniversary  gift  for 
the  members  of  an  organization,  autographed 
by  the  head  of  the  business  or  department. 

Quantity  Price  List 

500  copies  or  more,  40c  per  copy 

100  copies  or  more,  44c  per  copy 

50  copies  or  more,  46c  per  copy 

25   copies  or  more,  48c  per  copy 

10  copies  or  more,  50c  per  copy 

Single  copies,  75c  postpaid 


KELLOGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

39  Lyman  St.  Springfield,  Mass. 
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Buffalo  the  Wonder  City  of  America 

Calling  on  the  Trade 

In  selling  goods  there  is  no  substitute  for  call- 
ing on  the  trade.     The  more  calls  made  the  more 
orders  taken,  the  more  business  done. 

So  it  is  with  your  advertisements  ....  your 
printed  salesmen  ....  carrying  your  sales  story  to 
the  trade  ....  to  dealers  and  consumers. 

Calling  on  only  a  part  of  the  trade  brings  only 
a  partial  response  in  orders. 

But  calling  on  all  of  the  buying  market,  or 
practically  all  of  it,  through  a  newspaper  which  not 
only  carries  your  sales  message  but  has  reader  in- 
fluence as  well,  brings  the  largest  possible  returns 
in  orders  and  in  dealer  and  consumer  acceptance. 

The   Buffalo   Evening  News  calls   on  all  the 
trade  every  day.     It  is  a  welcome  visitor,  an  effec- 
tive medium  for  your  selling  message  in  the  Buffalo 
market. 

Cover  the  Buffalo  Market  with  the 

Buffalo  Evening  News 

A.  B.  C.  Sept.  30,  1926, 
145,647 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Editor   and  Publisher 

Present  Average 
Over  150,000 

Marbridge  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y.                      KELLY-SMITH   CO.                                   Tribune  Tower,  Chicago,  111 
Waterman  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass.                                National  Representatives                           Atlantic  Bid*.,   Philadelphia,  Pa 
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ON  CHER  PARIS 


Let  the  romance  of  France  open  the  windows  of  life  and  illumine  the  soul 


FROM  the  moment  you  board  a  French 
Liner,  France  is  reincarnated  .  .  .  quaint, 
picturesque,  old  .  .  .  with  echoes  of  the 
winding  streets  and  little  cafes  of  Paris. 
And  ...  at  the  other  end  of  "the  longest 
gangplank  in  the  world"  .  .  .  the  real  France 
awaits  you  .  .  .  with  the  carnival  spirit  ever 
alive  .  .  .  from  Paris,  the  iridescent,  to  the 
tiniest   village   of   enchanting   beauty. 

These  weekly  de  luxe  French  liners  .  .  . 
charming  noblesse  of  the  high  seas  .  .  . 
French  to  their  mast-tips  .  .  .  their  joyous 
nation  and  country  crystallized  .  .  .  French 
.  .  .  the  grace  and  splendour  of  the  decora- 


tions .  .  .  the  luxury  of  the  cabins  .  .  .  the 
service  with  a  courteous  air.  French,  too 
.  .  .  the  marvels  to  tempt  the  appetite  .  .  . 
At  Le  Harve  de  Paris  .  .  .  no  long  drawn- 
out  train  ride  ...  a  dash  through  lovely, 
mellow  Normandy  .  .  .  Rouen,  of  the  spires 
and  Jeanne  dArc  legends  .  .  .  three  swift 
hours  .  .  .  then  Paris  ...  la  Ville  Lumiere 
of  incomparable  beauties  and  gayeties  .  .  . 
and  the  terminus  to  all  capitals  and  play- 
grounds  of  Europe. 

Four  one-class  cabin  liners  direct  to  Havre 
.  .  .  The  Riviera  overnight  .  .  .  The  New 
York-Vigo-Bordeaux  Service,  three  liners, 
to   southern   France  and  Spain. 


<3fraeneh  Jlae 

ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLETS  FROM  ANY  FRENCH  LINE  ACENT  OR  TOURIST  OFFICE.  OR  WRITE  TO 
19  STATE  STREET.  NEW  YORK 
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Boston 
Circulation-Strategy 

Is  it  a  bit  of  circulation-strategy  for  Boston  papers 
with  morning  and  evening  editions 

— to  compel  you  to  buy  both  editions  as  a 
unit 

— for  each  paper  to  compare  its  combined 
morning  and  evening  circulation  with  that 
of  the  leading  individual  morning  or  the 
leading  individual  evening  paper? 

You  can  meet  the  strategy  of  the  compulsory  com- 
binations by  comparing  combinations  with  com- 
binations rather  than  with  individual  papers — by 
forming  optional  combinations  of  the  leading 
morning  and  the  leading  evening  papers. 

Note  how  the  optional  combinations  stand  out  in 
comparison  with  the  compulsory  combinations: 

Combination  Circulation  Milline 

1st  combination  (optional)  655,300  1.68 

American  and  Post 

2nd  combination  (optional)  415,584  1.68 

American  and  Advertiser 

3rd  combination  (compulsory)      273,240  1.83 

Globe,  Evening  and  Morning 

4th  combination  (compulsory)      250,998  1.99 

Traveler  and  Herald 


Boston-American — Boston  Advertiser 
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The  JOURNAL  led 

in  National  Advertising 
gains  for  the  year  1926 

460,054 

LINES 

♦  ♦  ♦  which  is  126,966  lines 
more  than  the  gain  made 
by  the  second  paper* 


6\ 

T3- 


(These  figures  include  totals  for  daily  and  Sunday) 


ej 


ohe  IOURNAL 

Vortland  Oregon 


BENJAMIN  &  KENTNOR  COMPANY,  Special  Representatives 

NEW  YORK  LOS  ANGELES  SAN  FRANCISCO  PHILADELPHIA 

2  West  45th  Street  401  Van  Nuys  Bldg.  58  Sutter  Street  1524  Chestnut  Street 
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THEY'S  RABBITS   IN  THERE 


A  member  of  the  House  from  Southern  Illinois  was  showing  an  elderly 
farmer  constituent  around  Washington.  The  old  gentleman  was  visibly  tired 
and  apathetic,  but  he  looked  obediently  at  the  White  House,  the  Capitol, 
the  Treasury,  the  wonders  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  so  forth. 


Finally,  as  they  passed  a  vacant,  weed-grown  lot  on  the  way  to  the  railroad 
station,  the  old  gentleman  regarded  it  attentively  and  expanded  with  his 
first  sign  of  real  interest. 

"I'll  bet  they's  rabbits  in  there,"  he  observed  with  enthusiasm. 

People  being  what  they  are,  live  active  rabbits  will  always  be  more  interest- 
ing than  the  things  statesmen  or  manufacturers  may  think  they  ought  to 
care  about.  The  advertiser  who  knows  this  and  gets  it  expressed  in  his  ad- 
vertising builds  solidly  and  well,  for  he  will  address  himself  to  people  in 
terms  of  the  interests  which  really  move  them. 


CALKINS   d>   HOLDEN,  inc.    147   park  avenue,  new  york  city 
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For  low  selling  cost,  select  concentrated  markets 


Where  advertising 
sells  because  it  saturates! 


The  value  of  a  concentrated  market 
over  a  scattered  market  has  greater 
significance  to  the  advertiser  than  to 
the  non-advertiser— because  when  an 
advertiser  is  selling  in  a  concentrated 
market,  the  tremendous  advantage  of 
concentrated  newspaper  circulation 
becomes  most  profitable. 

In  considering  the  advantages  of 
selling  and  advertising  in  concentra- 
ted metropolitan  markets  as  compared 
with  scattered  small  town  and  rural 


markets,  there  is  this  general  fact  to 
bear  in  mind: — There  is  no  magazine 
or  metropolitan  newspaper  in  any 
market  that  reaches  more  than  an 
average  of  1  to  10%  of  the  people  out- 
side of  the  city  and  suburbs  in  the  terri- 
tory where  it  circulates. 

Quite  obviously  then,  only  the  heavi- 
ly concentrated  circulation  of  a  news- 
paper in  the  concentrated  metropolitan 
market  becomes  a  Selling  Force 
that  Moves  Merchandise. 
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The  Billionarea  is  one  of  America's 
greatest  market  opportunities  for  ad- 
vertisers, because  it  combines  to  an  un- 
usual degree  the  four  most  important 
factors  for  volume  sales  at  low  cost: — 


I 


Vfc  BILLIONAREA 

«"  the  GREATER  ST.  LOUIS  MARKET 

The  Billionarea  is  the  Greater  St.  Louis  Market 
as  it  actually  exists  and  as  officially  designated  by 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  Its  boundary  is 
simply  the  physical  limits  of  metropolitan  St.  Louis 
on  both  the  Missouri  and  Illinois  sides  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. It  includes  all  (and  only)  that  area  where 
concentration  of  People,  Dollars  and  Coverage 
(P  +  D+C)  offers  a  volume  market  at  low  cost  for 
advertisers. 


(1)  In  size,  The  Billionarea  is  one  of 
the  six  greatest  volume  consuming 
markets  in  America. 

(2)  In  purchasing  power,  The  Bil- 
lionarea offers  one  of  the  highest  aver- 
age family  purchasing  powers  of  any 
market.  ^ — v 

(3)  In  compactness,  The  Billionarea 
concentrates  in  an  area  of  only  16  by 
21  miles  more  than  a  million  people 
who  earn  and  spend  more  than  a  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year. 

(4)  In  newspaper  coverage,  The 
Billionarea  is  one  of  only  two  or  three 
major  markets  in  America  that  offers 
in  one  newspaper  alone— 

A  Complete  Cover- 
age  in  Its  Market 

— reaching  practically  every  home  of 
buying  consequence. 

That  newspaper  is  the  St  Louis 
Post- Dispatch — reaching  30,000  more 
families  daily,  80,000  more  Sunday,  in 
The  Billionarea,  than  any  other  St. 
Louis  newspaper. 

Advertisers  know  that  advertising 
in  the  Post-Dispatch  sells  The  Billion- 
area because  it  saturates  this  market 
with  its  circulation  coverage.  Because 
of  this,  they  place  more  advertising — 
local,  national  and  classified,  combined 
—in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  alone 
than  in  the  second  and  third  St.  Louis 
newspapers  added  together. 

The  P + D + C  Manual  and  the  Book 
of  Information  about  The  Billionarea 
—the  Greater  St.  Louis  Market— will 
be  mailed  free  to  anyone  interested  in 
this  market. 


ST. LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 

The  highest  ranking  P  +  D+C  newspaper  of  Trie  BILLIONAREA— the  Qreater  Su  Louis  Market 


M  W   VORK  CHICAGO  DETROIT 

•;>.<  M ..di-ou  Ave.    Tribusu  Tower         General  Motors  Bldg.        Coca  Cola  Bldfc 
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We're  sorry  wc  can  show  you  onlv 

the  living  room  — the  other  rooms 

are  equally  charming. 


nter,  with   us,  into  this 

S 
very  charming  Homcl 


SOMETHING  like  a  bungalow  built  upon  the 
top  of  a  skyscraper  is  the  home  of  Delinea- 
tor Home  Institute,  on  the  15th  floor  of  the 
Butterick  Building.  Here  is  a  complete  dwell- 
ing placed  far  above  the  turmoil  of  New  York's 
streets.  So  complete  are  its  furnishings  that  a 
fair-sized  family  could  move  in  tomorrow  and 
live  in  perfect  ease. 

We  showed  you  the  kitchen.  Now  come  into 
the  living  room!  It  is  charming,  isnt  it?  It 
adapts  the  simplicity  and  comfort  of  Provincial 
France    to    a    modern    American    interior. 

If  the  way  to  a  man's  heart  is  through  the 
kitchen,  the  way  to  his  soul  is  through  the  liv- 


ing room.  For  it  is  here  that  his  aesthetic 
appetites  are  catered  to — in  tasteful  decorations, 
inviting  chairs,  kind  lights,  a  cozy  fire  and 
thought-provoking  books. 

Delineator  Home  Institute  considers  it  of  equal 
importance  to  show  the  latest  modes  in  interior 
decoration  and  furnishings,  to  demonstrate  the 
newest  methods  of  scientific  housekeeping,  to 
test  and  offer  delightful  new  recipes  for  break- 
fasts, luncheons,  dinners,  formal  and  informal. 

For  that  is  the  purpose  of  Delineator  Home 
Institute  —  to  help  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
alert  American  women  in  their  own  unswerving 
purpose  — 


To  further  the  zArt  of  Qraaous  /giving. 

Delineator 


Established  1S68 

THE       BUTTERICK       PUBLISHING       COMPANY 
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THE  abandoned  factory  is  the 
casualty  of  modern  industrial 
competition,  and  the  death's  head 
at  every  business  feast.  No  mat- 
ter how  apparently  assured  the 
standing  of  any  product  may  be, 
its  future  always  retains  an  ele- 
ment of  chance  not  untouched  by 
sinister  possibilities.  The  effects 
of  prohibition,  bobbed  hair,  and 
radio  bear  obvious  witness  to  the 
point.  Ray  Giles  in  this  issue 
offers,  however,  some  hope  to  the 
worried,  and  in  his  article,  "Sales 
Promotion  Hints  for  the  Declining 
Product,"  indicates  a  number  of 
methods  whose  adoption  may  stave 
off — and  in  some  notable  cases  has 
— what  would  seem  to  be  serious 
changes  in  the  public  demand  and 
need  for  a  product. 
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The  American  ^Public  Appreciates 
Excellence^ 

Cosmopolitan  has  proved  it.  Not  once,  but  twelve  times  each  year 
by  selling  in  the  face  of  the  keenest  competition  well  over  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  copies,  for  which  the  American  public  pays  nearly 
a  half  million  dollars  monthly. 

Because  of  Cosmopolitan's  superior  literary  excellence  it  commands 
a  retail  price  several  times  that  of  ordinary  magazines. 

These  same  families  appreciate  superior  merit  in  other  merchan- 
dise,— and  will  pay  a  higher  price  for  it  if  that  price  represents 
honest  value. 

For  any  advertiser  of  such  a  product  Cosmopolitan  selects  a  remark- 
able audience, —  over  a  million  and  a  half  families  of  quality  buyers. 

And  these  families  are  concentrated,  a  full  90%  of  them  in  the 
group  of  important  marketing  centers  where  80%  of  the  nation's 
business  is  done,  where  it  is  easiest  to  sell  them  and  where  most 
of  the  best  stores  are  located. 

Cosmopolitan  merits  a  place  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  many  maga- 
zine advertisers. 

It  is  the  one  class  magazine  in  the  field  offering  an  adequate 
national  coverage. 

8 

Let  a  Cosmopolitan  representative  give  you  further  proof. 
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Sales  Promotion  Hints  for  the 
Declining  Product 

By  Ray  Giles 

IN   a   private   dining   room   of  an  their    boys    to    put    their    drive    on  upper    shelves    and    in   the    corners, 

uptown  club  six  men  sat  talking,  something  else.    Retailers  were  ask-  This,  or  something  like  it,  is  what 

Thirteen    years    previously    four  ing    for    smaller    quantities    which  happens    sooner   or  later  to    almost 

of  them  had  embarked  in  a  business  they  no  longer   put   on   top   of   the  every  business:  sometimes  only  once 

of  promise.     Success  had  come  early  showcase   but   tucked   away   on    the  in   a   decade;   sometimes   only   after 


and  abundantly ; 
clouds  could  be  seen 
in  the  skies  stretched 
about  them.  As  they 
went  forward  two 
younger  men  also 
were  given  an  inter- 
est in  the  business. 
For  three  years  more 
they  sailed  serenely 
over  smooth  seas. 

Then,  one  day,  one 
of  the  younger  men 
descended  from  the 
lookout  post.  He  had 
seen  the  "little  cloud" 
so  often  described  as 
being  "no  bigger 
than  a  man's  hand." 

And  now,  in  the 
January  of  1927  the 
cloud  had  assumed 
the  proportions  of  a 
threat  of  extinction. 
The  black  squall  of 
better  and  cheaper 
substitutes  was  all 
about  them. 

Their  salesmen 
were  already  suffer- 
ing from  the  morale 
of  the  licked.  Whole- 
salers    were     telling 


O1 


©  International  Newsreel 

|NE  does  not  think  of  bicycles  when  one  thinks  of  transpor- 
tation. Yet  in  all  colleges  and  in  most  villages  they  still 
bring  terror  into  the  daily  walks  of  astigmatic  old  maids.  The 
manufacturers  even  report  gains  in  their  sales.  Inventions,  dis- 
coveries, the  unpredictable  vagaries  of  public  taste  have  killed 
some  businesses;  they  have  produced  new  ones  and  revived 
decaying  ones.  The  weak  have  collapsed,  but  the  strong  have — 
like  the  bicycle  builders — successfully  sat  tight  or — like  the 
yeast  makers — have  evolved  some  new  uses  for  their  products 


half  a  century.  But 
ebb  succeeds  flow ; 
the  tide  that  came  in 
with  such  a  rush 
goes  out. 

In  some  cases  the 
per  capita  consump- 
tion of  a  type  of 
commodity  suffers  a 
general  decline.  Two 
examples  are  pianos 
and  cigars.  In  other 
cases  the  individual 
business  fails  to  keep 
pace  with  competi- 
tors in  its  own  field. 
They  bring  out  an 
improved  product  at 
the  old  price  or  lower 
the  price  for  the  ex- 
isting goods. 

Then  there  is  the 
unexpected  competi- 
tor as,  for  instance, 
the  automobile  and 
the  shoe.  The  shoe 
business  suffers  from 
our  growing  tendency 
to  ride  more  and 
walk  less.  Iron 
foundries  of  the  old 
days  stayed  at  the 
iron  mine.    They  gave 
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place  to  the  iron  business  that  was 
located  closer  to  coal.  The  shoe 
business  of  New  England  now  gets 
a  clubbing  from  the  shoe  business  of 
the  West,  where  the  hides  may  be 
plucked  from  steers  in  one's  own 
back  yard. 

So  there  are  many  reasons  for  de- 
clines in  either  the  individual  busi- 
ness or  in  an  industry  as  a  whole. 
The  question  is:  What  shall  we  do 
about  it? 


A  new  type  of  eating  place  has 
sprung  up  in  New  York,  particularly 
in  the  theatrical  section.  In  the 
window  stands  a  supernumerary  sort 
of  a  person  more  or  less  success- 
fully   disguised     as     a     "chef."     In 


front  of  him  repose  such  properties 
as  a  Virginia  ham  perforated  with 
cloves;  a  fresh  ham,  in  blond  con- 
trast; a  roast  of  beef;  its  humble 
cousin,  corned  beef;  and,  on  occa- 
sion, a  huge  roast  turkey.  But  let's 
step  inside.  Here  we  find  an  old- 
time  bar  on  which  are  being  served 
hot  meat  sandwiches  delivered  di- 
rect from  the  window. 

Well,  gentlemen,  there's  our  little 
pointer  Number  1,  in  this  problem 
of  helping  a  declining  industry. 
Someone  has  evidently  tackled  the 
problem:  What  shall  we  do  with  our 
old  bar  fixtures?  You  will  find  as 
many  as  four  of  these  barlike  eating 
places  to  the  block.  New  uses  for 
declining  products!  There  is  one 
way  out. 


When  the  yeast  went  out  of  brew- 
ing, a  new  and  bigger  consumption 
market  was  found  with  which  we 
are  all  familiar.  And  as  grapes 
were  not  legally  convertible  into 
wine,  a  rather  successful  attempt 
was  made  to  turn  a  five  cent  box  of 
raisins  into  a  competitor  of  "Oh 
Henry!"  and  the  omnipresent  milk 
chocolate  bar. 

The  father  of  a  friend  of  mine 
was  left  with  a  stock  of  beer  mugs 
on  hand  when  prohibition  came  in. 
He  got  rid  of  it  by  displaying  them 
in  his  store  window  accompanied  by 
a  sign  which  urged  the  passerby  to 
come  in  and  see  "the  latest  in  Cider 
Mugs." 

So  it  is  very  often  possible  to  find 
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High  Advertising  in  an 
Humble  Place 

By  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins 


EVERY  once  in  so  often  one  receives  from 
some  unexpected  source  an  advertisment 
in  modest  form  equal  to  enything  that  high- 
paid  copy  writers  produce  for  the  pages  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post.  Around  the  corner  from 
my  house  there  is  a  French  bakery  which  sup- 
plies us  with  rolls,  and  which  sent  us  a  little 
folder  of  such  unusual  character  as  to  make  one 
wonder  whether  it  is  the  amateur  performance 
that  it  appears  to  be,  or  an  unusually  skillful  piece 
of  professional  copy  writing.     This  is  the  folder: 

The   Origin   of  the   Croissant 

During  the  siege  of  Vienna  by  the  Turks  in  1683, 
bakers'  apprentices  were  at  work  one  night  in  under- 
ground bakehouses.  The  boys  heard  a  rhythmic 
thump,  thump,  thump,  and  were  puzzled  by  it.  Two 
of  the  apprentices  guessed  that  the  Turks  were  driv- 
ing a  mine,  and  ran  to  the  commandant  of  Vienna 
with  the  news.  They  saw  the  engineer  officer  and 
told  him  of  their  discovery.  He  went  to  the  under- 
ground bakehouse,  and  decided  that  the  boys  were 
right.  The  Austrians  got  the  direction  from  the 
sound  and  drove  a  second  tunnel.  Then  they  exploded 
a  powerful  countermine.  Great  numbers  of  Turks 
were  killed,  and  the  siege  was  temporarily  raised. 
On  Sept.  12  of  the  same  year  John  Sobieski,  King 
of  Poland,  utterly  routed  the  Turks  and  drove  them 
back  into  their  own  country.  As  a  reward  for  their 
intelligence,  the  baker  boys  were  granted  the  privi- 
lege of  making  and  selling  a  rich  roll  in  the  shape 
of  the  Turkish  emblem,  the  crescent.  The  rolls  be- 
came very  popular  with  the  Viennese,  who  called  them 
kipfeln.  When  Marie  Antoinette  married  Louis  XVI 
of  France,  she  missed  her  kipfeln  and  sent  to  Vienna 
for  an   Austrian  baker,  who   should  teach  his  Paris 


confreres  the  art  of  making  them.  The  rolls — known 
as  croissants — retained  their  original  shape  and  be- 
came as  popular  in  Paris  as  they  were  in  Vienna. 
And  this  is  why  one  of  the  rolls  that  is  brought  with 
the  morning  coffee  in  Paris  will  be  baked  in  the  form 
of  a  crescent. 

The  Croissant  is  not  merely  a  roll,  nor  is  it  in  a 
class  with  any  pastry.  It  is  twenty-four  hours  in  the 
making — a  process  requiring  perfect  conditions  and 
equipment.  The  dough  is  frozen  in  refrigerators  and 
after  numerous  treatments  is  baked  in  a  temperature 
of  six  hundred  degrees  Fahrenheit  (600).  The  expen- 
sive ingredients  must  necessarily  be  of  an  irreproach- 
able quality.  This,  with  the  skill  and  artistry  used 
in  their  making  serve  to  give  them  their  distinction. 

Heat  them  in  the  oven  and  serve  hot  with  coffee, 
tea  or  milk — or  nibble  them  cold  as  you  would  cake  or 
cookies,  for,  the  Croissant,  hot  or  cold,  is  Phantom 
Deliciousness. 

DUVERNOY  &  SONS, 

French  Bakers, 
732  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

I  leave  it  to  the  entire  college  of  advertisement 
writers  if  this  is  not  a  human  and  interesting 
piece  of  advertising  measuring  100  per  cent  at 
all  points:  the  legitimate  use  of  the  historical 
background,  the  origin  of  the  name,  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  product  itself,  with  exceptionally  good 
arguments  as  to  its  quality,  together  with  the 
comment  on  how  to  use  it  best,  all  told  so  simply 
and  so  engagingly  as  to  be  practically  complete. 
What  we  need  is  more  copy  in  high-priced  media 
written  with  such  genuine  interest  and  such  con- 
vincing simplicity. 
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Is  the  Radio  Industry  Committing 

Suicide? 


By  Edgar  H.  Felix 


BORN 
with  a 
sil  v  e  r 
spoon  of  pub- 
I  i  c  enthusi- 
asm in  its 
mouth,  the 
radio  indus- 
try has  flour- 
i  s  h  e  d  and 
profited.  It  is 
an  opportun- 
ist industry, 
so  busy  with 
the  problems 
of  today  that 
it  gives  little 
or  no  heed  to 
its  tomor- 
rows. It  is  an 
aggres  sive 
merchandiser 
and  a  liberal 
advertiser. 

Its  products  have  improved  technic- 
ally at  a  rate  far  more  rapid  than 
did  the  automobile  in  its  most  pro- 
gressive days. 

Yet,  with  aggressive  selling  and 
high  quality  products,  radio  has 
hardly  scratched  the  surface  of  its 
market.  A  survey  conducted  by 
Radio  Retailing  shows  that  there  are 
20,300,000  American  homes  without 
radio,  that  there  are  three  times  as 
many  pleasure  automobiles  in  ser- 
vice as  radio  sets.  Radio  is  inex- 
pensive in  its  first  cost  and  mainten- 
ance, and  therefore  its  market  should 
be  at  least  as  large  as  that  of  the 
motor  car. 

Despite  its  high  pressure  mer- 
chandising and  intensive  advertis- 
ing, and  its  great  unsold  market, 
every  summer  huge  quantities  of 
radio  sets  are  marketed  at  forty, 
fifty  and  sixty  per  cent  below  list 
prices.  How  can  there  be  overpro- 
duction in  an  industry  which  has 
sold  less  than  a  fourth  of  its  normal 
market  and  which  uses  intelligent 
selling  methods?  Certainly  there  is 
something  wrong  with  radio,  some- 
thing of  paramount  importance  to 
every  sales  manager  and  advertiser 
of  radio  products. 

Two   factors   have   contributed   to 


prevent  radio  from  finding  its  true 
market.  The  first  has  been  incom- 
petent retailing,  now  being  corrected, 
and  the  second  has  been  the  lethargy 
of  the  industry  in  assuming  its  re- 
sponsibility for  good  broadcasting 
conditions.  It  has  permitted  the  en- 
tertainment value  of  radio  to  fall  off 
fifty  per  cent  in  one  short  season 
without  noticeable  protest.  The  only 
remedy  which  has  occurred  to  it  is 
to  rush  to  Washington  and  demand 
that  Congress  legislate  it  out  of 
trouble.  It  has  permitted  retailers 
to  pursue  merchandising  policies  de- 
structive to  its  growth. 

THE  weaknesses  in  retailing  are 
largely  matters  which  can  be  and 
are  being  cured  by  education  and  ex- 
perience. A  servicing  organization 
in  New  York  handling  department- 
store  customers,  and  repairs  for  in- 
dividual set  owners,  with  more  than 
four  thousand  customers  on  its 
books,  informed  the  writer  that 
sixty-five  per  cent  of  their  repair 
work  is  the  result  of  careless  mer- 
chandising on  the  part  of  retail 
dealers.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  ser- 
vice calls  are  the  direct  result  of 
unsuitable  and  inadequate  acces- 
sories or  their  improper  installation. 


Fifteen  per 
cent  arise 
from  lack  of 
instruction  of 
the  customer 
on  how  to  use 
and  maintain 
his  receiver, 
while  another 
twenty  per 
cent  result 
from  abuse  by 
the  user,  at 
least  partly 
p  r  e  v  entable 
by  proper  in- 
struction 
when  the  sale 
is  made.  Only 
fifteen  per 
cent  of  com- 
plaints can 
be  laid  to  un- 
p  r  e  v  entable 
breakdowns  which  are  the  outcome 
of  mechanical  or  electrical  failures. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  there  is  a 
large  class  of  potential  buyers  who 
are  waiting  for  radio  to  "be  per- 
fected." Reliability  in  the  receiv- 
ing set  itself  has  already  been 
attained  and  there  are  accessories 
adequate  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  any  receiver  on  the  market.  But 
dealers,  as  a  rule,  concentrate  on 
selling  the  prospect  the  highest 
priced  receiver  he  can  be  led  to  buy, 
and  then  they  try  to  keep  the  total 
outlay  down  by  equipping  the  re- 
ceiver with  second  rate  tubes  and 
power  supply.  No  automobile  dealer 
would  think  of  selling  an  expensive 
chassis  and  delivering  it  with  a  soap 
box  for  a  body  and  second  hand  tires 
so  as  to  keep  the  cost  within  the 
limitations  of  the  customer's  pocket- 
book.  But  fifty  per  cent  of  the  radio 
receivers  sold  in  New  York  are  mar- 
keted with  just  that  policy.  The 
receiving  set  is  no  better  than  its 
tubes,  power  supply  and  loudspeaker. 
The  sooner  the  dealer  learns  to  sell 
radio  reception  and  not  radio  re- 
ceivers, the  sooner  will  radio's  repu- 
tation for  reliability  and  satisfaction 
rise. 

Most  of  the  "misunderstandings", 
[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  72] 
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An  Inquiry  Into  Combination 
Newspaper  Rates 


By  Charles  Austin  Bates 


WITH  regard  to  the  in- 
iquity or  beneficence 
of  the  combination 
rate  for  newspaper  space,  my 
position  is  somewhat  similar 
to  that  of  the  man  who,  upon 
his  first  view  of  Niagara 
Falls,  inquired:  "How  long 
has  this  thing  been  going 
on?",  and  I  approach  the 
seemingly  super-heated  sub- 
ject in  a  spirit  of  inquiry 
rather  than  as  one  holding 
convictions. 

In  his  address  before  the 
Association  of  National  Ad- 
vertisers last  November,  Mr. 
John  H.  Fahey,  of  the 
Worcester  Post,  used  some 
language  reminiscent  of  a 
speech  delivered  by  Col.  Rob- 
ert Ingersoll  in  1876,  in  which 
he  said:  "I  wish  that  I  had 
a  language  of  pure  hate,  with 
words  like  snakes,  that  would 
writhe  and  hiss,  and  in  that 
language  I  would  express  my 
opinion  of  Northern  sympa- 
thizers with  Southern  Demo- 
crats." 

Mr.  Fahey  said:  "One  de- 
velopment growing  out  of  the 
struggle  for  numbers,  which 
has  begun  to  attract  consid- 
erable attention,  is  the  so- 
called  combination  newspaper. 
*  *  *  It  represents,  as  it  is 
usually  operated,  one  of  the 
most  inexcusable  methods  of 
getting  money  out  of  the  ad- 
vertiser without  value  re- 
ceived, which  has  appeared  in  __ 
the  publishing  field  in  the  last 
twenty  years.  *  *  *  It  is  frequently 
the  result  of  a  fight  for  circulation, 
the  cost  of  which  out-runs  the  in- 
creased revenue  which  can  be  gouged 
out  of  the  advertiser."  To  which  the 
publisher  of  one  combination  rejoins 
with  what  might  be  classified  as  the 
Countercheck  Quarrelsome.  He  sug- 
gested that  Mr.  Fahey,  as  publisher 
of  a  single  newspaper,  in  competition 
with  a  combination,  in  Worcester, 
finds  the  success  of  the  combination 
irksome — not  to  say  irritating. 

Inquiry   addressed   to   Mr.    Stuart 


Editor  s  Note — 

THERE  have  been  few  important  meetings 
of  advertising  organizations  within  the  past 
year  or  more  where  the  so-called  forced  com- 
bination newspaper  rate  has  not  been  one  of 
the  subjects  most  provocative  of  heated  debate. 
The  tendency  of  publishers  toward  this  system 
has  been  pronounced  and  seems  to  be  becoming 
more  so.  That  the  subject  is  of  vital  interest  to 
advertising  men  is  attested  by  its  prominence  at 
these  meetings,  but  unfortunately  the  discus- 
sion aroused  has  been  for  the  most  part  one 
sided,  the  side  taken  depending  on  the  attitude 
of  the  body  holding  the  meeting.  There  has 
been  altogether  too  little  consideration  of  the 
other  fellow's  point  of  view. 

As  is  the  case  with  every  controversial  issue 
which  attains  to  any  importance,  there  is  much 
to  be  said  both  for  and  against  the  "forced" 
combination.  Our  object  here  is  to  bring  these 
two  opposing  factions  together  in  the  same 
place,  and  to  carry  the  matter  through  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  its  logical  conclusion  in  the  hope 
that  in  this  way  the  air  mav  be  cleared  to  a 
certain  extent  and  the  way  paved  toward  a  satis- 
factory mutual  understanding.  Iu  the  accom- 
panying article  Mr.  Bates  has  endeavored  to 
bring  the  matter  into  the  open  by  presenting 
both  sides  as  he  sees  them.  He  has  no  personal 
axe  to  grind.  Subsequent  articles  taking  up  the 
various  phases  of  the  subject  will  have  axes  to 
grind,  as  will  the  individual  contributions 
which  we  hereby  cordially  invite.  But  we  ask 
our  readers  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  article  and 
the  ones  following  reflect  the  opinions  of  in- 
dividuals or  organizations,  not  the  editorial 
opinions  of  this  publication. 


S.  Schuyler,  president  of  the  Allied 
Newspapers,  Inc.  (Scripps-Howard), 
brought  forth  a  copy  of  the  resolu- 
tions adopted  unanimously  by  "three 
hundred  and  forty-five  of  the  largest 
national  advertisers,  at  their  an- 
nual convention  in  November,  1925," 
the  gist  of  which  was  that  these  ad- 
vertisers are  "unalterably  opposed 
to  the  practice  of  newspaper  pub- 
lishers of  both  evening  and  morning 
newspapers  of  selling  these  two  sep- 
arate and  distinct  publications  to 
national    advertisers,    only    as    one 


unit."  These  advertisers  also 
objected  to  the  sale  to  "local 
advertisers  either  unit  of 
their  combination  separately, 
while  refusing  to  so  sell  them 
to  national  advertisers." 

Mr.  Schuyler  explains  the 
existence  of  combination  rates 
as  follows:  "A  strong  eve- 
ning newspaper,  let  us  say, 
vigorously  competes  with  a 
comparatively  weak  morning 
paper  (or  vice  versa),  and 
then  buys  the  morning  news- 
paper, instituting  a  forced 
combination  rate.  One  day 
the  evening  newspaper, 
through  its  advertising  rep- 
resentatives, declares  that  the 
evening  newspaper  alone  cov- 
ers the  field  and  that  the 
morning  newspapers  should 
not  be  used.  The  following 
day,  the  evening  newspaper 
eats  its  own  words  and  not 
only  recommends  the  use  of 
the  morning  newspaper,  but 
compels  its  use  through  a 
combination  rate.  A  peculiar 
angle  to  this  question  is  that 
nearly  all  of  the  combinations 
are  in  the  national  field  only. 
Locally  it  is  usually  the  case 
that  the  combination  news- 
papers may  be  purchased  sep- 
arately by  local  merchants. 
*  *  *  There  would  be  no 
more  forced  combinations  in 
the  national  field,  if  national 
advertisers  were  to  exhibit 
the  backbone  that  local  adver- 
=  tisers  do.  *  *  *  Passing  reso- 
lutions does  not  seem  effec- 
tive. When  a  hold-up  is  in  progress, 
the  only  way  to  break  it  up  is  to 
disarm  the  hold-up  man.  If  you 
drove  your  automobile  to  a  filling 
station  and  requested  some  gasoline, 
what  would  you  think  of  the  propo- 
sition if  you  were  told  you  could  buy 
no  gasoline  unless  you  also  bought 
oats?  You  do  not  own  a  horse  and 
you  have  no  need  for  oats.  Wouldn't 
you  say:  'What  is  this — a  hold-up?'  " 
As  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  his 
position,  Mr.  Schuyler  recites  the 
fact   that   "the    Scripps-Howard   or- 
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A  Birds  Eye  View  of  the 
Small-Tool  Market 

With  Some  Recommendations  as  to  How  More  Tools  Can  Be  Sold 

By  John  Allen  Murphy 


IN  laying  out  a  sales  plan 
for  any  product  about  the 
first  move  made  is  to  find 
out  the  situation  and  probable 
size  of  its  market. 

It  is  not  only  necessary  to 
determine  its  geographical  lo- 
cation; it  is  even  more  im- 
portant to  determine  of  what 
the  market  consists :  Who 
buys  the  product?  Is  it 
bought  by  industries,  by  in- 
stitutions, or  by  individual 
consumers? 

Once  this  question  is  an- 
swered the  next  step  is  to 
locate  the  channels  through 
which  the  product  is  dis- 
tributed. From  whom  do  the 
users  of  the  product  buy  it? 
Do  they  buy  direct,  or  from 
wholesalers,  retailers,  or  spe- 
cial supply  houses  ? 

Next  in  order  is  to  figure 
out  how  much  of  the  product 
is  used,  how  large  is  the  total 
volume  of  the  industry  in 
question.  How  much  of  the 
product,  either  in  dollars  or 
units,  is  used  by  all  classes  of 
buyers?  These  steps  in  form- 
ulating a  sales  plan  are  so 
logical  that  one  would  assume 
every  manufacturer  would  fol- 
low   them    in    marketing    his 

product.     But  such  is  not  the     

case.     Frequently  an  industry 
will   attain   considerable   age   before 
any  company  in  it  makes  an  attempt 
to  define  its  market. 

There  is,  for  example,  an  industry 
that  has  lately  been  modernized.  It 
was  found  that  its  annual  turnover 
is  about  twenty-five  million  dollars. 
Sixty  per  cent  of  this  volume  is  sold 
to  one  hundred  large  users,  who  are 
located  in  less  than  a  dozen  indus- 
tries. Ninety  per  cent  of  the  volume 
is  taken  'by  five  hundred  concerns. 
The  other  ten  per  cent  is  distributed 
in  very  small  quantities  by  a  few 
thousand  retailers. 

None  of  these  facts  was  known  un- 
til recently.    Strange  as  it  may  seem 


Courtesy  Western   Electric   Company 

THE  electrician  is  the  central  figure  in  one  of 
the  merchandising  problems  peculiar  to  the 
small-tool  industry.  The  increasingly  prevalent 
custom  of  having  the  company  supply  him  with 
certain  of  his  tools  has  lessened  his  value  as  an 
over-the-counter  purchaser  at  hardware  stores. 
In  this  article  Mr.  Murphy  discusses  also  the 
conditions  surrounding  the  home-tool  market 
and  he  offers  several  suggestions  of  ways  in 
which    the    industry    can   increase   its   business 


the  industry  had  been  concentrating 
its  major  selling  effort  on  a  hun- 
dred thousand  retail  outlets,  and 
those  outlets  did  only  ten  per  cent 
of  the  volume !  An  occasional  large 
company  in  the  industry  knew  that 
the  hundred  large  users  were  buying 
direct  from  the  manufacturers  and 
that  the  four  hundred  good-sized 
users  were  getting  their  supplies 
mainly  from  wholesalers.  But  no 
one  in  the  business  had  a  picture  of 
the  industry  as  a  whole,  for  the  good 
reason  that  no  picture  was  available. 
The  facts,  which  we  have  just 
mentioned,  came  out  when  the  indus- 
try formed  an  association  and  began 


to  clear  volume  statistics 
through  its  secretary.  As  a 
result  of  the  revelation,  the 
industry  has  radically 
changed  its  selling  methods. 
It  has  formed  an  industrial 
sales  organization  to  work  the 
big  users  systematically. 
Most  of  the  companies  have 
abandoned  their  retail  sales 
forces.  Hereafter  they  will 
let  the  jobber  take  care  of  the 
retailer.  The  jobber's  sales- 
men will  be  supported  by 
business  paper  advertising. 

It  is  not  always  so  easy, 
however,  to  define  a  market. 
The  market  for  many  prod- 
ucts is  so  complex  that  its 
size,  geographical  direction, 
or  character  cannot  be  fixed 
definitely  or  exactly.  The 
market  for  small  tools  is  of 
this  nature.  I  have  been 
taken  behind  the  scenes  of 
this  industry  and  have  been 
given  the  privilege  of  watch- 
ing its  intricate  wheels  re- 
volve. 

The  tool  industry  is  one  of 
endless  ramifications.  There 
are  tens  of  thousands  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  tools.  In  this 
article,  however,  I  am  dealing 
specifically  with  what  are 
^^=  known  as  mechanics'  and  ma- 
chinists' tools,  including  cut- 
ting and  measuring  tools,  hammers, 
wrenches,  and  hand  tools  of  every 
kind. 

No  one  knows  how  large  this  in- 
dustry is.  There  is  no  association 
in  the  field  that  clears  statistics. 
There  are  no  Government  figures 
that  specifically  cover  this  industry. 
The  business  is  so  constituted  that 
it  is  difficult  to  appraise  it  statis- 
tically. While  there  are  many 
houses,  both  large  and  small,  in  the 
industry,  these  houses  compete  on 
only  parts  of  their  lines.  For  ex- 
ample, let  us  say  that  six  large  com- 
panies make  precision  tools.  All 
these  companies  compete  directly  on 
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these  precision  instruments,  but  the 
rest  of  their  lines  may  vary  to  such 
an  extent  that  thei-e  is  little  compe- 
tition among  them  on  other  items. 

Then,  too,  there  are  numerous 
specialists  in  the  business.  For  in- 
stance, a  company  may  specialize  in 
vises.  Thus,  the  large  line  manu- 
facturer may  have  a  specialist  com- 
peting with  him  on  every  article  that 
he  makes.  Let  us  assume  that  levels 
compose  one  of  the  hundreds  of  lines 
which  the  large  manufacturer  pro- 
duces. On  levels  he  may  have  only 
five  or  six  real  competitors;  but  he 
has  another  five  or  six  competitors 
on  screw  drivers,  a  few  more  on 
drills,  twenty  or  thirty  on  hack-saw 
blades.  Altogether  he  may  have  sev- 
eral  hundred   competitors,    but   per- 


haps no  more  than  five  or  six  mar 
compete  on  any  considerable  portion 
of  his  line.  Thus  we  see  that  com- 
petition in  the  tool  business  is  a 
puzzling  factor. 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  make  a  clear 
cut  analysis  of  the  tool  market,  as 
it  was  in  the  case  of  the  twenty-five 
million  dollar  industry  already  men- 
tioned. Tools  are  used  not  only  by 
every  business  and  trade,  but  by 
practically  every  individual  as  well. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  house- 
hold where  there  are  not  at  least  a 
few  tools,  such  as  a  saw,  hammer, 
axe,  hatchet,  screw  driver,  wrench 
and  pliers.  Therefore,  it  might  be 
said  that  the  market  for  a  few  staple 
tools  parallels  the  country's  popula- 
tion.   But  these  few  staple  tools  are 


only  a  very  small  part  of  the  tool 
industry's  line.  The  principal  end 
of  the  line  cannot  be  sold  to  the  con- 
sumer. It  is  sold  to  the  industrial 
market. 

The  consumer  tool  market  has  been 
disappointing  in  recent  years.  Al- 
though there  have  been  several  ad- 
vertising campaigns  on  tools  ad- 
dressed to  the  consumer,  the  results, 
as  a  whole,  have  not  been  up  to  ex- 
pectations. Retailers  throughout  the 
United  States  report  that  their  tool 
sales  to  the  household  are  not  so 
good  as  they  were  a  few  years  ago. 

One  reason  for  this  is  the  compe- 
tition of  the  five-and-ten-cent  store. 
Since  the  average  householder  uses 
a  tool  only  a  few  times  a  year,  he 
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Must  We  Say  It  Quick 
And  Yell  It  Loud? 

By  R.  M.  Blankenbaker 


WHAT  a  relief  it  must  be  for 
the  harried  reader  to  slip 
into  the  quiet  doorway  of  an 
advertisement  that  does  not  en- 
deavor to  attract  attention,  arouse 
interest,  bring  conviction  and  induce 
action  all  in  one  full-to-bursting  sen- 
tence. 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  go  on  into  the 
JelI-0  page  which  opens:  "It's  a 
brave  woman  who  can  look  her  fami- 
ly in  the  eye  and  say:  'There  isn't 
any  dessert!'  " 

Or  the  Chipso  advertisement 
which  begins  like  this:  "It  was 
about  eleven  o'clock  on  a  Monday 
morning  in  a  New  Jersey  suburb — 
wash  day!"  Nothing  hurley  burley 
there.  You  slip  into  the  copy  as 
comfortably  as  you  slip  into  a  pair 
of  old  shoes. 

Here's  another  first  sentence  that 
extends  a  friendly  hand:  "You  will 
notice  among  your  friends  that  the 
women  who  take  especial  pride  in 
their  cooking  are  apt  to  be  the  ones 
most  wedded  to   Snowdrift." 

A  second  Snowdrift  advertise- 
ment also  displays  smiling  ease  in 
this  pleasant  beginning:  "Maybe 
you  enjoy  making  a  cake  and  maybe 
you  don't.  But,  anyway,  you  enjoy 
having  it  admired,  even  though  its 
admirers  devour  it  in  much  less  time 
than  it  took  to  make  it." 

Ai'd  (here  is  no  frozen-faced  for- 


/* 


FOR 


PANCAKES 

a  n  d 

¥A  FFLES 

\.  J 

the  When  you  are  in  a  flurry  to  have  a 

ite  I  P'P'ng  not  pancake  ready  every  time 

nilt !  a  plate  gets  empty — then's  when  you 

irl"l  I  begin    to    appreciate   the   conve- 

for  nience  of  a  can  of  Wesson  Oil. 

rhe  I        With  Wesson  Oil  it's  no  trouble 

wo   to  keep  the  griddle   at  that   right 

j  degree  of  hot  slickness  which  pre- 

I  vents  the  batter  from  sticking  and 
the      ■  ,i 

erc  gives  it  a  crunchy  brown  crust. 

Wesson  Oil  is  already  in  liquid 
",',i   form.  Therefore  you  don't  have  the 
'"i   petty  bother  of  scooping  out  a  hard, 
solid   fat,  and    then   waiting  infer- 
tile minable  seconds  while  it  melts  in 
the  pan.  Just  a  free,  easy  pour  fror 
°r-  j  the  Wesson  Oil  can,  a  quick 
m\  ing  of  the  proper  amour' 
'  or ;  or  so  to  heat,  and  a  l 
.„,_   ping  of  baf' 

iile         Wesr/  mality    about 

.'';  qu;i|;-  the      lead      on      an 

he  -  Everveady  Flash- 

light page  which  starts  out 
like  this:  "Remember  the  fire  at 
Mountain  View  last  summer?     You 


must  have   seen   it  in   the    papers." 

The  makers  of  Ball-Band  Rubbers 
waste  no  time  in  getting  to  the  point, 
yet  they  escape  both  breathless  hurry 
and  uncomfortable  crowding,  the  two 
stumbling  blocks  which  make  so 
many  advertising  entrances  difficult. 

"Some  people  think  they  can  get 
along  without  rubbers,"  the  copy  be- 
gins. "They  live  where  streets  and 
sidewalks  are  paved,  and  closed  cars 
take  them  where  they  want  to  go." 

Notice,  too,  how  easily  Wesson  Oil 
does  it.  One  advertisement,  which  is 
all  type,  begins  like  this:  "When 
you  are  in  a  flurry  to  have  a  piping 
hot  pancake  ready  every  time  a  plate 
gets  empty — then's  when  you  be- 
gin to  appreciate  the  convenience  of 
a  can  of  Wesson  Oil." 

Hunt  around  and  see  how  many 
more  you  can  find — advertisements 
that  begin  with  a  friendly  talk. 

I  sometimes  wonder  if  advertising 
men  are  not  over  worried  about 
the  much-discussed  quickened  living 
tempo  of  today  with  its  consequent 
reduction  in  time  available  for  read- 
ing. Isn't  that  worry  likely  to  bring 
over-anxiousness  to  sell  and  over- 
emphasis of  virtue  into  too  much  of 
our  copy? 

Say  it  quick  and  yell  it  loud  is  one 
way  to  do  it,  but  I  would  rather  be 
the  man  who  says  it  sincerely  and 
says  it  often. 
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High  Pressure  Advertising 

By  Ralph  Borsodi 


THERE  may  be  too  much 
advertising  today. 
There  may  be  too 
much  advertising  by  retail- 
ers, too  much  advertising  by 
bankers,  too  much  advertis- 
ing by  manufacturers.  Any- 
one, however,  can  say  that 
there  is  too  much  merely  be- 
cause it  is  large  in  quantity. 
We  have,  unfortunately,  no 
standard  by  which  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  advertis- 
ing which  might  be  done 
usefully  and  in  excess  of 
which  advertising  represents 
waste.  It  is  idle,  therefore, 
merely  to  rail  against  volume 
of  advertising.  It  is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  study  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  various  kinds 
of  advertising  in  order  to  de- 
termine whether  advertising 
in  whole  or  in  part  serves  a 
useful  purpose. 

Now,  the  economic  conse- 
quence of  national  advertis- 
ing, of  what  is  here  called 
high  pressure  advertising, 
differs  from  the  economic 
consequences  of  retail  ad- 
vertising, of  financial  adver- 
tising, of  industrial  and  of 
trade  advertising. 

High  pressure  advertising 
does  not  answer  to  the  defi- 
nition of  advertising  to  be 
found  in  the  dictionary:   "To 

inform   or  apprise;   to  make     

known  through  the  press." 

The  immediate  objective  of  na- 
tional advertising  is  to  secure 
brand  specification — to  create  con- 
sumer demand  or  consumer  accept- 
ance of  the  advertisers'  brand.   The 


Editor's  Note 

MR.  BORSODI  is  the  author  of  an  interesting 
volume  entitled  "The  Distribution  Age," 
recently  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Company, 
New  York.  This  book,  of  which  the  accompany- 
ing article  comprises  a  chapter,  deals  with  the 
broad  phases  of  the  subject  implied  by  its 
title,  taking  up  in  detail  its  various  subdivisions 
but  never  losing  sight  of  the  whole  picture. 

This  chapter  was  selected  for  publication  in 
these  pages  because  the  editors  believe  that  it 
should  prove  of  great  interest  to  advertising 
men.  Mr.  Borsodi  is  a  writer  of  some  promi- 
nence on  general  business  subjects,  and  his 
angle  here  is  quite  foreign  to  that  of  the  average 
advertising  man.  Discussion  of  distribution  is 
certainly  of  interest  to  everyone  connected  with 
advertising,  but  too  much  of  such  discussion  is 
carried  on  entirely  among  actual  members  of 
the  advertising  business  and  hence  is  inclined 
to  be  narrow  in  viewpoint  if  not  actually  biased. 
Certainly  it  can  do  no  harm  occasionally  to  ex- 
pose some  of  our  pet  illusions  to  the  axe  of  the 
heretic,  for  if  such  illusions  be  founded  entirely 
on  fallacy  it  is  better  that  they  be  dispensed 
with. 

It  should  not,  however,  be  assumed  that  Ad- 
vertising &  Selling  in  any  way  subscribes  to 
the  tenets  here  put  forward  by  Mr.  Borsodi.  Be- 
lieving that  it  does  no  one  any  harm  to  get  an 
occasional  glimpse  of  himself  as  he  is  seen  by 
others,  we  submit  this  outside  viewpoint  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  stimulate  a  certain  amount  of 
thought  along  lines  generally  ignored. 


at  which  he  is  selling  perform  a 
useful  service.  The  retailer's  ad- 
vertisements, it  is  true,  are  proba- 
bly not  performing  that  service  at 
maximum    efficiency,    and    he    may 


"It  is  now  one  of  the  minor 
functions  of  advertising  to 
announce  or  give  notice.  Its 
major  function  is  to  per- 
suade." 

Selling  merchandise  to  the 
consumer  by  the  use  of  na- 
tional advertising  is  selling 
merchandise  in  a  very  differ- 
ent way  from  that  which  pre- 
vailed in  less  strenuous 
times.  Then  merchants  used 
to  assemble  goods  and  await 
the  demands  of  the  public. 
Both  the  makers  and  the 
storekeepers  supplied  the 
necessities  of  the  public,  but 
permitted  the  public  itself  to 
develop  its  own  needs  and 
propensities  to  purchase. 
Customers  went  to  the  stores 
because  necessities,  rather 
than  artificially  created  de- 
sires, had  developed  in  their 
lives.  They  bought  goods 
when  their  pantry  shelves 
were  emptied  or  their  clothes 
were  worn  out.  The  new 
things  they  bought  were 
needed  principally  to  replace 
those  which  had  been  con- 
sumed. 

The  end  sought  through 
national  advertising  is  the 
reverse  of  that  which  the 
dictionary  describes  and  that 
which  still  forms  the  theme 
of  most  of  the  national  ad- 
vertising  of  merchants  to- 
day. The  object  of  national 
advertising  is  to  create  desire.  It 
ignores  the  question  of  the  neces- 
sity for  the  goods  and  tries  only  to 
succeed  in  persuading  the  public  to 
buy  what  the  advertiser  offers.    At 


definition    of    national    advertising     for  that  reason  spend  more  for  ad-     the  best,  the   needs   of  the   people 


should  be:  to  create  brand  specifi- 
cation by  consumers  through  the 
medium  of  printed  statements. 

That  advertising  served  a  useful 
purpose  when  a  merchant  printed 
the  fact  that  he  was  in  receipt  of 
a  shipment  of  New  Orleans  mo- 
lasses or  of  Scotch  ginghams,  no 
one  can  possibly  question.  This 
was  information  of  value  to  the 
public  a  hundred  years  ago  and 
similar  information  is  of  value  to 
the  public  today.  Advertisements 
which  describe  the  goods  which  a 
retailer  has  on  sale  and  the  prices 


vertising  than  is  really  necessary. 
But  if  he  makes  that  mistake,  he 
pays  for  it,  since  competition  with 
other  stores  prevents  him  from 
raising  prices  on  his  merchandise 
to  cover  his  inefficient  advertising. 

The  situation  as  to  the  national 
advertising  of  manufacturers  is 
very  different. 

The  purpose  for  which  the  manu- 
facturer advertises  is  not  primar- 
ily to  "inform  or  apprise."  "Such 
a  conception  of  advertising  is  now 
not  only  inadequate,  but  false  and 
misleading,"    says    George    French. 


form  but  one  of  the  smaller  consid- 
erations in  the  plans  of  the  manu- 
facturer who  advertises.  He  bends 
his  energies  to  the  task  of  persuad- 
ing people  to  buy  his  trademarked 
goods,  and  he  has  no  occasion  to 
concern  himself  about  their  utility 
in  economic  life.  Often  he  not 
only  manufactures  the  goods,  but 
through  his  advertising  manufac- 
tures the  demand  for  them.  He 
creates,  as  George  French  says,  a 
necessity  in  the  lives  of  the  people 
that  has  no  economic  or  moral  basis 
in  fact. 
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In  'Days  to  (some 
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The  Kindly  Touch  of  Tears 


.  ."1 


.  fcgfty  «t'#"  after  . 


AX  unusually  delicate  technique  for  reproduction  in  newspapers  has  been  successfully  used  in  the 
real  estate  advertising  campaign  from  which  these  four  specimens  have  been  selected.  It  won, 
incidentally,  the  Edward  W.  Bok  award  for  the  best  local  campaign  in  cities  of  100,000  or  over  in 
addition  to  receiving  the  Multigraph  Cup  of  1926.  The  copy  and  the  illustrations  have  been  skill- 
fully combined  to  meet  a  number  of  vexing  problems.  They  had  to  appeal  to  both  the  wealthy  and 
moderately  wealthy,  although  the  preferred  residential  section  had  always  been  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  city— Youngstown,  Ohio.  With  how  sure  a  touch  the  series  was  arranged  so  as  to  build  up  an 
impression  of  graceful  ease  in   the  most  gracious  of   surroundings   can   be   seen  in  these   reproductions 
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An  Old-Time  Credit  Man  Talks 
About  Installment  Selling 

By  James  M.  Campbell 


INSTALLMENT  selling  does  not 
appeal  to  me.  My  belief  is  that 
the  further  away  we  get  from  an 
all-cash  basis,  the  more  trouble  we 
are  storing  up  for  ourselves.  And  I 
can  easily  conceive  of  a  condition, 
brought  about  by  the  over-extension 
of  installment  selling,  which  may 
mean  the  loss  of  more  money  than 
will  ever  be  made  by  installment 
selling. 

Nevertheless,  the  subject  is  too  big 
to  be  settled  by  "belief"  or  "opinion." 
Experience — and  nothing  else — will 
throw  light  on  this  matter  of  install- 
ment selling,  just  as  it  has  on  a 
thousand  other  things  which  have 
perplexed  mankind.  Some  day,  we 
shall  know.  Now,  most  of  us  merely 
think  we  know. 

All  of  which  is  merely  introduc- 
tory to  the  statement  that  I  spent  an 
evening,  recently,  with  a  man  who 
has  spent  a  lifetime  in  a  business 
which,  from  the  day  it  opened  its 
doors,  fifty  years  ago.  has  done  busi- 
ness on  credit — on  the  installment 
plan,  if  you  please.  It  was  one  of 
the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  to  say 
to  the  buying  public,  "Your  credit 
is  good  here."  If  any  man  should 
know  anything  about  installment 
selling,  Mr.  Blank  is  that  man;  for 
he  has  been  in  it  for  half  a  century. 

"Installment  selling  is  only  in  its 
infancy,"  he  told  me.  "In  five  years 
— yes,  in  less  than  that — every  de- 
partment store  in  the  United  States 
will  be  operating  on  the  'deferred 
payment'  plan.  Almost  every  trans- 
action amounting  to  a  hundred  dol- 
lars or  more  will  be  handled  on  the 
basis  of  paying  so  much  down  and 
so  much  a  month  thereafter.  Rich 
and  poor  will  buy  that  way." 

"But,"  said  I,  "isn't  that  going  to 
lead  to  all  sorts  of  extravagance?" 

"Yes,"  was  his  reply,  "but  only 
for  a  time.  Eventually,  this  whole 
business  of  installment  selling  will 
be  put  on  a  sound  basis.  In  self- 
defence,  merchants  will  establish  a 
central  bureau — a  sort  of  clearing- 
house of  credit  information — to 
which  they  will  look  for  guidance  in 
regard  to  the  responsibility  of  those 


who  wish  to  buy  on  'time.'  There 
are,  of  course,  credit  bureaus  now. 
But  the  information  they  give  is  not 
extensive  enough  for  the  purpose  I 
have  in  mind.  As  now  organized, 
these  bureaus  can  only  say:  'John 
Smith  has  accounts  with  So  and  So 
and  Such  and  Such  and  has  always 
paid  promptly.'  The  credit  bureaus 
of  the  future,  made  necessary  by 
changed  conditions,  will  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  say  'John  Smith's  income  is 
$60  a  week.  He  has  a  son  of  eight- 
een and  a  daughter  of  twenty,  both 
of  whom  are  employed,  the  son  at 
$20,  the  daughter  at  $18  a  week. 
They  own  their  own  home,  valued 
at  $8,000,  on  which  there  is  a  mort- 
gage of  $5,000,  of  which  $3,700  re- 
mains. Smith  has  an  account  with 
the  Citizens  Savings  Bank;  and, 
July  1,  had  a  balance  of  $368. 
Habits,  excellent.  Age,  54.  An  in- 
dustrious and  law-abiding  citizen, 
etc.,  etc'  Then,  as  a  part  of  John 
Smith's  record,  will  follow  a  list  of 
his  commitments.  It  will  show  that 
he  is  purchasing,  on  the  deferred 
payment  plan,  a  radio  ($110) ,  a 
vacuum  cleaner  ($65),  and  a  set  of 
dining  room  furniture  ($190) . 
Total,  $365.  His  'limit'  will  be  es- 
tablished, we'll  say,  as  $600;  and 
every  member  of  the  bureau  will  feel 
safe  in  granting  him  credit  for  an 
amount  which,  with  his  present 
debts,    does   not    exceed    that   total. 

^I^HE  advantage,  from  the  seller's 
_L  standpoint,  of  this  new  kind  of 
credit  bureau  is  that  it  can  make  a 
much  more  searching  investigation 
of  a  buyer's  financial  standing  than 
any  individual  merchant  would  dare 
make.  Moreover,  it  will  know  not 
only  how  much  John  Smith  still 
owes  on  the  radio  he  is  buying  on 
time,  but  also  how  much  he  owes  on 
everything  else  he  is  purchasing  that 
way.  And  this  information  will  be 
at  the  disposal  of  every  member  of 
the  credit  bureau.  The  advantage, 
from  the  buyer's  standpoint,  is  that, 
his  credit  having  been  established, 
he  need  have  no  hesitation  in  buying, 
on  the  installment  plan,  whatever  he 


believes  he  should  have.  Another 
advantage  to  the  buyer  is  that  he 
will  not  be  allowed  to  buy  more  than 
he  can  pay  for." 

'  <  D  UT  suppose  we  have  a  slump 
JU  in  business?"  I  said.  "Sup- 
pose building  construction  slows 
down?  Suppose  that  long-threat- 
ened saturation-point  in  the  automo- 
bile industry  is  reached?  Suppose 
we  have  widespread  unemployment? 
Suppose " 

"We  are  not  going  to  have  unem- 
ployment. I'll  tell  you  why.  As  long 
as  we  keep  up  the  bars  against  im- 
migration, we  shall  have  a  shortage, 
not  a  surplus,  of  labor.  And  as  long 
as  we  have  a  shortage  of  labor,  just 
so  long  will  we  have  high  wages. 
And  as  long  as  we  have  high  wages, 
just  so  long  will  it  be  safe  to  sell  on 
the  installment  plan.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  surround  installment 
selling  with  proper  safeguards — for 
everybody's  protection ;  buyer  as  well 
as  seller.  Banks  protect  themselves 
when  they  lend  money  to  business 
men.  Why  should  not  business  men 
do  the  same  thing  when  they  lend 
money — for  that  is  what  installment 
selling  really  is — to  their  cus- 
tomers?" 

"But  isn't  all  this  going  to  tend 
toward  higher  prices?"  I  asked. 
"Won't  it  mean  that  a  lot  of  people 
who  pay  cash  will  pay  more  for 
pretty  nearly  everything  they  buy?" 

"Perhaps.  But,  eventually,  we'll 
probably  go  back  to  a  two-price 
basis — one  price  for  people  like  you 
who  insist  on  paying  cash  and  an- 
other for  those  who  wish  to  buy  on 
'time.'  " 

All  this,  I'll  admit,  impresses  me 
as  pretty  sound  argument.  And  it 
may  be  that  it  is  because  of  my 
Scotch  ancestry  that  I  am  unable  to 
accept  it  in  toto.  But  I  cannot.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  do  not  care  to  go  on 
record  as  believing  that  installment 
selling  is  wholly  bad.  As  I  said  at 
the  beginning  of  this  article,  ex- 
perience— and  nothing  else — will 
throw  light  on  this  matter,  just  as 
it  has  on  a  thousand  others  which 
have  perplexed  mankind. 
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Snow  Stuff 

The  Growing  Popularity  of  Winter  Is  Opening  New  Sources 
of  Revenue  to  the  Forward-Looking  Advertiser 

By  Charles  W.  Stokes 


THE  editor  of  the  Sunday  roto- 
gravure section  had  a  photo- 
graph in  each  hand.  "Well," 
he  said,  "it  certainly  takes  all  kinds 
of  people  to  make  the  world."  One 
picture  was  of  Mrs.  Whooziz,  well- 
known  society  woman,  basking  on  Ihe 
sands  of  Palm  Beach;  the  other  was 
of  Mrs.  Gerumph,  well-known  so- 
ciety woman,  going  off  the  deep  end 
at  the  toboggan  slide  at  Lake 
Frozen.  "We've  got  six  or  seven 
other  snow  stuff  pictures  this  week 
already,"  ruminated  the  rotogravure 
editor,  "so  I  guess  we  gotta  use  more 
Florida  stuff". 

This  is  not  a  sporting  article,  in- 
teresting as  winter  sports  are,  but 
merely  a  study  in  comparative  de- 
sire. There  is  never  much  doubt 
about  the  summer,  for  when  the  dog 
days  roll  around  there  is  only  one 
thing  that  nearly  everybody  wants 
to  be,  and  that  is  cooler;  but  when 
the  wind  roars  down  from  the  pine 
forests,  and  Mother  Carey  (as  the 
old  story  has  it)  plucks  her  chickens 
and  sends  the  feathers  fluttering 
down  from  the  sky,  there  are  one  of 
two  things  you  can  be — hot  or  cold. 
In  other  words,  such  is  the  extraor- 


dinary climatic  range  of  this  North 
American  continent,  that  you  can 
either  go  south  to  escape  the  cold, 
or  go  north  to  enjoy  it.  "You  pays 
your  money  and  you  takes  your 
choice." 

In  an   article   which   I  wrote   for 
Advertising   &   Selling   last   sum- 
mer,  I   endeavored   to   suggest   that 
holiday  travel  is  an  increasingly  im- 
portant factor  in  our  economic  life 
because  it  liberates  a  huge  and  al- 
most incalculable  volume  of  money, 
supports  a  certain  percentage  of  our 
population,  disturbs  the  channels  of 
distribution     of     both     staple     and 
luxury     goods,      and      possibly      re- 
arranges   expenditure.      Nothing   so 
affirms   this   theory   as   the   develop- 
ment during  the  last   few  years  of 
the  winter-holiday  habit.    Where  we 
all  formerly  took  but  one  holiday  a 
year,   and   that  somewhere   in   or 
near  July  and  August,   a  very 
considerable    number    of    us 
now  take  two,  either  north 
or    south  —  and    are    not 
ashamed  of  it.    We  have      ^ 
ceased    to    think    of    a        ^ 
Florida    holiday   or  a 
California      or     Ber- 


muda holiday  as  the  monopoly  of 
the  idle  rich. 

North  and  South  have  become 
rivals  for  a  new  and  fairly  fertile 
field  for  merchandising. 

Of  the  two,  the  North  is  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  merchandising 
study,  for  it  reveals  the  existence  of 
two  different  markets — not  only  the 
man  or  woman  who  would  prefer  to 
go  south,  but,  being  unable  to  afford 
it,  goes  or  stays  north  and  tries  to 
make  the  best  of  it;  but  also  the  man 
or  woman  who  prefers  to  go  north. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  in  passing 
that  the  latter  is  a  younger  market. 
Red-blooded  youth  brought  up  in  a 
northern  or  temperate  climate  would 
probably,  if  left  to  itself,  choose  the 
snow  rather  than  the  palm. 

Until  fairly  recently  the  hotel  and 
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has  had 
somewhat  greater  pub- 
licity,  but  the  North  has 
nevertheless  grown  in 
popularity,  and  through 
its  winter  sports  offers  the 
manufacturer  and  the 
dealer  a  field  for  cultiva- 
tion that  so  far  has  not 
had  the  attention  as  a 
market     that     it     deserves 


Cold-Turkey  Selling  Does  Not  Pay 

A  COMPANY  that  has  been  spending  $250,000  a 
year  to  pave  the  way  for  its  salesmen  recently 
discontinued  all  promotional  effort  of  this  kind.  "If 
a  salesman  is  any  good,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  find 
his  own  prospects,"  is  the  only  excuse  the  organiza- 
tion gave  for  its  change  in  policy. 

The  company  took  this  action  despite  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  proved  in  thousands  of  cases  that  it  does 
not  pay  to  have  salesmen  make  cold-turkey  solicita- 
tions. The  salesman  who  goes  out  to  sell,  without 
having  his  way  prepared  for  him  by  some  form  of 
advance  work,  exerts  so  much  effort  in  breaking  down 
resistance  and  so  much  time  in  explaining  who  he  is 
and  what  he  has  that  he  has  neither  time  nor  energy 
left  to  do  much  selling. 

Many  organizations  make  a  mistake  in  deciding  this 
question  because  they  confuse  the  working  of  leads 
with  the  working  of  prospects.  In  many  lines  of 
business  it  has  been  found  inadvisable  to  have  sales- 
men concentrate  too  much  on  leads.  A  "lead"  is  a  pros- 
pect who  has  indicated  interest  in  the  product.  Be- 
cause it  is  known  that  he  is  interested,  a  "lead"  is 
a  valuable  prospect  and  should  be  given  immediate 
attention.  But  if  a  selling  organization  gave  all  of 
its  time  to  "leads"  it  would  be  overlooking  many  other 
excellent  prospects  who  had  not  expressed  interest  in 
the  product.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  prospects 
for  an  article  ever  become  "leads."  They  are  inter- 
ested, but  do  not  demonstrate  it. 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company  has  a  rule 
that  its  salesmen  must  call  on  every  retail  store.  It 
regards  every  retailer  as  a  prospect,  no  matter  what 
kind  of  business  he  is  in  or  whether  or  not  he  already 
has  a  cash  register.  If  the  National  salesmen  spent 
all  their  time  calling  on  those  retailers  who  are  defi- 
nitely known  to  be  in  the  market  for  a  register,  they 
would  miss  ninety  per  cent  of  their  prospects. 

The  Remington  Typewriter  Company  formerly  had 
its  salesmen  pay  most  of  their  attention  to  known 
prospects.  Then,  a  few  years  ago,  it  tried  having  its 
salesmen  call  at  every  place  of  business.  In  this  way 
they  unearthed  many  live  prospects  who  were  not  on 
the  lists  before. 

But  neither  the  National  nor  the  Remington  would 
think  of  letting  the  salesmen  do  all  the  work.  They 
do  what  they  can  to  make  it  easy  for  their  salesmen 
by  advertising  and  by  engaging  in  other  promotional 
activity  which  tends  to  remove  the  resistance  the 
salesmen  would  otherwise  meet. 

That  is  the  only  sound  policy.  It  is  th*e  job  of 
the  salesmen  to  sell,  but  they  will  be  severely  handi- 
capped in  their  attempts  unless  their  companies  do 
something  to  make  the  prospect  list  responsive. 

B.  B.  B.  Never  "Endorses" 

THE  Better  Business  Bureau  of  the  San  Francisco 
Advertising  Club  sounds  a  timely  note  of  warning 
in  its  current  bulletin  when  it  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Better  Business  Bureau  never  "endorses" 
anything. 


It  seems  that  some  promoters  are  claiming  the  "en- 
dorsement" of  their  projects  by  the  Bureau  simply 
because  they  have  not  come  under  its  ban.  "Such  rep- 
resentation is  obviously  contrary  to  the  fact,"  says  the 
San  Francisco  Bureau,  "for  the  Better  Business  Bureau 
never  'endorses'  anything.  The  Bureau  is  a  fact-finding 
and  fact-giving  organization,  and  always  deals  in  facts, 
not  opinions." 

The  same  is  true  of  all  Better  Business  Bureaus. 
Business  men  should  realize  this  clearly,  lest  they  be 
misled  by  this  endorsement  claim,  or  lest  they  inadvert- 
ently use  the  claim  themselves. 

When  the  Right  Thing  Becomes  the  Wrong 
Thing 

A  RECENT  clip  sheet  sent  out  by  Ivy  Lee  and  Asso- 
ciates devotes  itself  to  the  suggestion  of  an  English 
writer,  J.  Murray  Allison,  that  $10,000,000  be  invested 
in  an  advertising  campaign  to  promote  the  League  of 
Nations. 

If  a  third  of  that  sum  had  been  spent  in  America  at 
the  right  time,  the  United  States  would  be  in  the  League 
of  Nations  today,  whether  for  better  or  for  worse. 

Mr.  Allison  states  in  his  article  in  The  Spectator  that 
he  has  excluded  the  United  States  from  his  suggestion 
for  advertising  the  League  of  Nations  because  the 
launching  of  a  campaign  for  the  League  in  this  country 
would  be  regarded  as  propaganda  pure  and  simple  and 
would  arouse  resentment.  This  recalls  Bernard  M. 
Baruch's  observation  during  the  war:  That  it  was  better 
to  do  the  wrong  thing  sometimes  than  to  wait  so  long 
before  doing  the  right  thing  that  it  had  become  the 
wrong  thing. 

There  are  groups  of  men  in  America  today  who  are 
making  this  mistake.  They  have  in  their  minds  coop- 
erative or  associational  promotion  plans  involving  ad- 
vertising, which  if  put  to  work  would  accomplish  im- 
portant results.  But  they  keep  pushing  them  off  be- 
cause they  are  not  quite  sure — yet.  The  result  will  be 
that  one  of  these  days  the  right  thing  will  turn  out  to 
be  the  wrong  thing  because  they  will  have  waited  until 
their  advertising  will  be  defensive  instead  of  offensive. 

Fair  Play  and  Accuracy 

THE  publishers  of  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune-Capital  has  taken  a  step  in  journalism 
which  Advertising  &  Selling  would  commend  to  the 
consideration  of  all  newspaper  publishers. 

A  former  editor  of  the  Des  Moines  Capital  has  been 
appointed  to  head  a  Bureau  of  Accuracy  and  Fair  Play 
to  watch  the  columns  of  these  two  Iowa  newspapers 
and  "keep  them  as  fair  and  accurate  as  it  is  humanly 
possible  to  make  them,"  and  to  correct  errors  and  injus- 
tice promptly. 

This  is  enlightened  journalism.  If  one  paper  in  every 
community  in  America  were  to  take  up  this  idea  and 
conduct  it  in  the  spirit  of  a  crusade  it  would  bring  on 
a  competition  for  accuracy  and  fair  play  that  would 
greatly  increase  public   confidence  in  our  newspapers. 
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Can  Farms  Be  Run  Like 
Factories? 


THE  first  and  most  important 
step  toward  bringing  agricul- 
ture into  line  with  industry  is 
to  faetoryize  the  farm.  This  means 
greater  efficiency  of  production  and 
distribution  plus  the  control  of  out- 
put. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  is  not  efficient.  In  terms 
of  horsepower  he  has  increased  his 
efficiency  from  four  to  five  times  in 
fifty  years.  He  is  two  and  one-half 
times  as  efficient  as  any  other  agri- 
cultural worker  in  the  world.  At 
that  he  is  only  half  as  efficient  as 
industry,  measured  by  the  same 
yardstick.  From  this  it  would 
seem  that  the  American  farmer 
must  work  twice  as  long  as  the 
American  factory  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  same  results,  and  that  is 
about  what  he  does. 

Mass  production — that  is,  maxi- 
mum production  per  unit — is  the 
shibboleth  of  industry.  It  has 
wrought  wonders,  bringing  unusual 
profits  to  factory  owners  and  the 
highest  scale  of  wages  labor  ever 
has  known.  The  more  efficient  and 
general  use  of  machinery  and  elec- 
tricity has  made  it  possible. 


Portions  of  an  address  delivered  1  ■<  f.  .r>- 
a  recent  meeting  of  manufacturers  and  ad- 
vertising agents  at  a  lunch  given  bj  Mr. 
McKelvle   in  New  York. 


By  S.  R.  McKelvie 

Publisher.  The  Nebraska  Farmer 

Mass  production  on  the  farm  is 
not  a  fanciful  dream;  it  is  a  fact, 
demonstrated  daily  by  farmers  in 
every  line  of  endeavor.  Illustrative 
of  its  possibilities,  I  submit  the  fol- 
lowing : 

During  the  years  1925  and  1926, 
eighty-eight  farmers  in  eastern  Ne- 
braska secured  average  yields  of 
GO1 2  bushels  per  acre  in  ten  acre 
corn  growing  contests.  The  ten 
year  average  for  that  region  was  33 
bushels.  The  average  cost  of  pro- 
duction per  bushel  was  39  cents  for 
the  contestants  compared  with  58 
cents  for  all  farmers.  The  average 
profit  per  acre  at  60  cents  per  bushel 
was  $7.76  for  the  contestants,  and 
45  cents  per  acre  for  all  fanners. 
These  figures  were  arrived  at  by  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of 
the  Nebraska  State  University. 

IT  may  be  argued  that  it  is  im- 
practical for  all  farmers  to  hope 
to  obtain  the  results  secured  by  the 
eighty-eight  farmers  in  the  corn 
growing  contests  or  to  maintain 
herds  of  cows  that  produce  average 
yields  of  400  pounds  per  cow  pet- 
year.  The  answer  is  that  it  has 
been  and  is  being  done  under  or- 
dinary farm  conditions  plus  good 
management.     There  are  two  herds 


of  cows  in  Lancaster  County  now: 
that  have  better  than  400  pound 
records  to  their  credit.  They  are 
farm  herds. 

One  might  produce  almost  limit- 
less illustrations  to  prove  the  practi- 
cability of  mass  production  on  the 
farm. 

Increased  production  in  the  fac- 
tory has  been  accomplished  by  more 
efficient  methods  of  marketing.  The 
factory  has  found  new  markets  and 
new  uses  for  its  products,  and  has 
invoked  the  most  aggressive  methods 
of  salesmanship.  This  can  be  done 
for  the  products  of  the  farm — in- 
deed it  is  being  done. 

About  eighty-one  per  cent  of  the 
corn  grown  on  American  farms 
never  moves  out  of  the  county  in  ! 
which  it  is  grown.  Of  the  balance, 
only  two  per  cent  is  exported,  and  a 
part  is  fed,  but  there  are  over  100 
articles  manufactured  from  corn 
which  find  a  ready  demand,  not  only 
in  this  country,  but  abroad.  Indi- 
cating the  extent  to  which  this 
manufacture  might  grow,  the  United 
States  imports  between  seven  and 
eight  billion  pounds  of  sugar  per 
year.  One  hundred  million  bushels 
of  corn  will  produce  two  and  one-  ' 
half  billion  pounds  of  sugar — and  it 
is  good  sugar,  capable  of  being  used 
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Bruce  Barton                                     Roy  S.  Durstine                                     Alex  F.  Osborn 

Barton ,  Durstine  %  Osborn 

INCORPORATED 

<!y7N  advertising   agency   of  about  one 

hundred  and  ninety  people  among  whom  are 
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Why  Hand-to-Mouth  Buying  Is  a 
Natural  Development 


By  Wheeler  Sammons 


More  than  two  hundred  business 
executives  from  the  Middle  West  at- 
tended the  recent  conference  on  Hand- 
to-Mouth  Buying  at  the  Congress 
Hotel,  Chicago,  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Policyholders'  Service  Bureau  of 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany. The  accompanying  article  is 
made  up  of  portions  of  the  address  de- 
livered before  the  conference  by  Mr. 
Sammons,  president  of  the  A.  W.  Shatv 
Company,  Chicago. 

IMAGINE  we  have  all  encoun- 
tered a  tendency  to  look  upon 
hand-to-mouth  buying,  or  buy- 
ing according  to  need,  as  a  develop- 
ment of  the  moment.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  controlled  buying  is  a  nat- 
ural outgrowth  of  our  shift  over 
from  a  predominantly  agricultural 
nation.  Less  than  ninety  years  ago 
an  observer  from  overseas  said  to 
us:  "The  possession  of  land  is  the 
aim  of  all  action,  generally  speaking, 
among  men  in  the  United  States. 
An  artisan  works  that  he  may  die 
on  land  of  his  own.  He  is  frugal 
that  he  may  enable  his  son  to  be  a 
landowner."  And  one  of  our  great- 
est statesmen  at  about  the  same 
period  wrote:  "While  we  have  land 
to  labour,  let  us  never  wish  to  see 
our  citizens  occupied  at  a  work- 
bench. Let  our  workshops  remain 
in  Europe.  It  is  better  to  carry  pro- 
visions and  material  to  workmen 
there  than  to  bring  them  to  the  pro- 
visions and  materials,  and  with  them 
their  manners  and  principles." 

Just  for  a  moment  consider  the 
change  in  the  short  interval  of  nine 
decades.  Less  than  a  century  has 
elapsed.  Yet  last  year  the  net  pro- 
fits of  American  corporations  are 
estimated  to  have  exceeded  the  total 
value  of  all  crops  by  $1,000,000,000. 
The  contents  of  the  pay  envelopes  of 
our  factory  workers  now  exceed  the 
cash  income  of  our  farmers  by  nearly 
$1,000,000  a  day!  In  1850  the  agri- 
cultural industry  contributed  over  33 
per  cent  of  the  country's  income ; 
today  its  share  is  nearer  15  per  cent. 
Then  over  60  per  cent  of  the  gain- 
fully employed  in  this  country  were 
on  the  farms;  today  the  percentage 
would  figure  out  at  not  greatly  in 
excess  of  twenty-five  per  cent. 


Seasonal  buying  is  a  characteristic 
of  an  agricultural  community.  And 
production  and  merchandising  syn- 
chronized to  such  a  seasonal  set-up 
is  a  slow  rate-of-turnover  operation, 
with  seasonal  settlements  and  long 
margins  on  a  few  turns;  with  large 
stocks  of  goods  on  the  shelves  rather 
looked  upon  as  sound  evidences  of 
wealth. 

That  is  just  the  sort  of  set-up  we 
have  been  growing  away  from  as  the 
country  developed  into  the  greatest 
industrial  factor  the  world  has  ever 
known.  In  contrast,  the  characteris- 
tic of  an  ideally  favored  industrial 
set-up — and  we  have  enjoyed  almost 
that — is  volume,  mass  production, 
narrow  margins,  high  output  per 
man  through  the  use  of  machinery, 
constant  output,  rather  than  seasonal 
variation,  in  order  to  keep  the  im- 
mense investment  in  plant  and  ma- 
chinery operative. 

It  is,  therefore,  my  contention 
that  hand-to-mouth  buying,  so  called, 
is  a  natural  factor  in  our  industrial 
growth,  and  one  that  has  been  devel- 
oping over  a  period  of  years. 

AROUND  1914  rising  costs  of 
.doing  business  were  being  dis- 
cussed on  every  hand,  and  the  idea 
of  controlled  buying  was  being  ag- 
gressively used  by  many  far-seeing 
retailers,  wholesalers,  and  jobbers  as 
a  means  of  combating  them.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  Professor  Copeland 
of  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration  is  quite  cor- 
rect when  he  says  "For  a  period  of 
twenty-five  years  or  more  we  have 
been  working  toward  the  practice  of 
hand-to-mouth  or  current  buying  in 
numerous  industries."  In  reality  we 
have  been  working  toward  it  ever 
since  we  began  working  away  from 
the  situation  observed  by  that  for- 
eign visitor  eighty  years  ago — the 
predominantly  agricultural  situation 
during  which  the  ownership  of  a 
piece  of  farm  land  was  the  worker's 
ambition. 

And  that  I  believe  answers  a  ques- 
tion which  is  frequently  asked:  "Is 
this  policy  of  current  buying  just 
an   outgrowth  of  the  post-war  eco- 


nomic adjustment?"  Its  roots  go 
back  far  beyond  the  war.  It  is  part 
and  parcel  of  an  industrial  nation 
able  to  support  a  standard  of  living 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 
world;  and  therefore,  able  to  intro- 
duce a  new  type  of  civilization,  a 
wonderful  civilization  with  machines 
instead  of  slaves  providing  luxuries, 
providing  them  for  a  heavy  percen- 
tage of  the  people  instead  of  for  an 
insignificant  few.  Here  we  see  a 
smaller  percentage  gainfully  em- 
ployed each  year,  yet  production  in- 
creasing, and  hand-to-mouth  buying 
is  one  phase  of  that  seeming  para- 
dox, not  merely  a  post-war  symptom. 

A  SECOND  question  which  I  find 
being  asked  is:  "Will  hand-to- 
mouth  buying  continue,  particularly 
on  a  rising  price  curve?"  Just  for  a 
moment  examine  some  of  the  results 
it  has  accomplished,  and  I  believe  in 
them  we  will  find  an  answer  to  that 
question.  I  select  almost  at  random 
from  among  figures  I  have  been  col- 
lecting since  1912.  Apparently  re- 
tail stocks  have  been  so  handled 
through  controlled  buying  as  to  re- 
lease, since  1915,  over  one  billion 
dollars  for  growth  or  other  purposes, 
and  evidently  there  is  still  another 
billion  that  can  be  released  as  con- 
trolled buying  spreads  on  down 
through  the  retail  structure.  It  was 
in  retailing,  among  the  larger  and 
progressive  department  stores,  by 
the  way,  that  controlled  buying 
scored  some  of  its  first  successes. 

The  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation 
built  a  $35,000,000  plant  addition 
from  an  inventory  cut.  Three  rail- 
roads slashed  their  inventories 
$120,000,000,  one  of  them,  the  Penn- 
sylvania, stepping  up  the  rate  of 
turnover  from  about  1  to  2M>.  A 
hotel  man  picked  $350,000  from  his 
inventories.  Of  two  specialty  manu- 
facturing concerns  of  which  I  know 
one  turned  its  inventories  17  times, 
the  other  4  times — the  former  made 
twice  as  much  net  as  the  latter,  and 
on  a  smaller  volume. 

Controlled    buying    is    allied    with 

simplification,  and  simplification  has 

saved  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
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The  Railway  Market 


/TvHE  steam  railways,  next  to  agriculture,  represent  the 
largest  industry  in  this  country.  Their  expenditures  for 
materials  and  equipment  chargeable  to  both  capital  and 
operating  accounts  exceed,  by  a  large  margin,  the  two 
billion  dollar  mark  annually. 

The  five  departmental  publications  which  comprise  the 
"Railway  Service  Unit"  can  aid  you  materially  in  reaching 
this  important  market.  Each  paper  is  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  interests  of  one  of  the  five  branches  of  railway  service, 
thus  enabling  you  to  reach  the  railway  men  who  specify  and 
influence  the  purchases  of  your  products  directly,  effec- 
tively and  without  waste. 


Simmons-Boardman  Publishing  Company 

"The  House  of  Transportation" 
30  Church  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


608  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 

Mandeville,  La.  San  Francisco 


6007  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland 

Washington,  D.  C.  London 


A.B.C. 


The  Railway  Service  Unit 

Five  Departmental  Publications  serving  each  of  the  departments  in  the 

raihvay  industry  individually,  effectively,  and  without  waste  A.B.P. 
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It's     Pure 

Snowdrift  is  a  rich 
white  cooking  fat  of 
exceptional  purity.  It 
is  pure  because  it  is 
made  of  the  finest  veg- 
etable oil.  refined  until 
every  impurity  is  re- 
moved. When  this 
pure,  light  colored  oil 
is  hardened  and  whip- 
ped into  the  creamy 
consistency  that  is 
most  convenient  to 
cook  with,  we  call  it 
Snowdrift. 


Waffles  piping  hot. 
Waffles  with  syrup. 
Waffles  with  butter 
and  sugar.  Waffles  any 
way  you  like  them. 
Waffles  —  and  then,  of 
course,  more  waffles. 
For  they're  as  whole- 
some and  digestible  as 
they  are  delicious  when 
they're  made  with 
Snowdrift — a  rich, 
creamy  shortening  so 
pure  and  fresh  that  it's 

Good  To  Eat 


It's   Fresh 

Freshness  is  one  of  the 
best  qualities  a  fat  can 
have.  Snowdrift  comes  in 
an  airtight  can  that  keeps 
it  just  as  good  as  the  hour 
it  was  made.  It's  a  plea- 
sure to  cook  with  a  short- 
ening as  fresh  and  sweet 
as  Snowdrift. 


Three  specimen  advertisements  from  a  series  given  the  Harvard  Advertising  Award  for  typography 


Typography  in  Advertising 

By  Joseph  M.  Bowles 


IN  the  great  mass  of  periodical  ad- 
vertisements, typography  seems 
to  be  the  step-child. 

The  greatest  care  is  given  to  select- 
ing the  media  and  to  obtaining  the 
best  positions  in  them,  and  much 
thought  is  given  to  the  general  plan 
of  the  advertisements. 

Consultations  are  held  by  the  heads 
of  departments  in  the  agencies,  and 
then  by  representatives  of  the  agen- 
cies with  representatives  of  the  ad- 
vertisers. The  plans  are  cussed  and 
discussed,  and  the  campaign  is  born. 

The  art  work  comes  in  and  receives 
serious  consideration  from  all  con- 
cerned. The  artists  who  supply  the 
elaborate  illustrations  and  designs 
are  well  paid  for  their  efforts,  and 
justly  so. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  typogra- 
phy of  the  average  advertisement, 
even  of  some  of  the  most  successful 
ones,  financially  speaking,  I  feel  the 
procedure  very  often  has  been  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  artist  takes  a  rule  and  draws, 
in  the  blank  space  he  has  left  in  his 
design,  one  or  more  columns  of  short 
straight  lines.  Can  it  be  that  occa- 
sionally his  idea  is  mainly  to  fill  the 
blank  spaces  that  he  has  left?  You 
have  all  seen  these  rows  of  pen  and 
pencil  lines  in  artists'  sketches  or  in 
their  finished  drawings. 

Now,  this  is  not  a  type  design  from 

Portions  of  an  address  delivered  at  the 
dinner  given  in  honor  of  the  winners  of 
the  Harvard  Advertising  Awards  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


which  much  good  can  result.  In  the 
first  place,  the  man  who  draws  the 
little  lines  seldom  knows  what  the 
wording  is  that  is  to  go  in  the  space 
he  has  left. 

In  the  second  place,  if  he  did  know 
he  would  rarely  be  competent  to  se- 
lect the  right  kind  of  type  to  go  in 
the  space  in  order  to  support  or  har- 
monize with  the  art  work;  for  typo- 
graphic design  is  a  separate  and  com- 
plicated art. 

Then  the  next  thing  that  happens 
is  that  the  copy  man  writes  too  much 
copy  for  the  space.  After  being 
O.K'd  by  the  "boss,"  the  whole  matter 
goes  direct  to  the  printer,  who  is 
obliged  to  use  type  too  small  and  too 
"thin"  in  order  to  get  all  the  copy 
into  the  space  left  for  it.  The  result 
very  often,  when  the  advertisement  is 
printed,  is  that  a  good  strong  design 
(the  art  work)  is  printed  with  a  hole 
in  the  middle  of  it — a  hole  with  a 
film,  or  scum,  of  pale  gray  type  on  its 
surface. 

NOT  only  the  shapes  of  the  masses 
of  type  but  its  size,  the  cut  of  the 
separate  letters,  the  weight  of  the 
type,  the  thickness  of  the  line  with 
which  each  letter  is  drawn  (upon  this 
the  color  of  a  mass  of  type  depends) 
should  be  carefully  considered.  These 
are  all  as  much  a  part  of  the  whole  as 
a  tree  or  a  face  in  the  illustration  of 
the  advertisement,  or  a  section  of  the 
decorative  border  about  a  page.  If 
the  typography  is  wrong,  the  type  on 


the  page  and  the  art  work  will  fall 
apart,  and  the  advertisement  will  be 
a  jumble  of  unrelated  fragments. 

The  "color,"  as  we  term  it,  of  a 
mass  of  type  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant element  to  be  considered.  I 
refer  to  type  printed  in  black. 

According  to  the  type  used  a  mass 
of  type  at  a  little  distance  can  be 
either  a  pale  gray,  a  gray,  a  dark 
gray,  a  very  dark  gray,  or  almost 
black,  if  a  very  heavy  type  is  used,  in 
a  small  size,  set  close. 

IN  the  design  of  a  successful  page 
advertisement,  or  even  of  a  small 
advertisement  (column  width  and  two 
or  three  inches  high)  art  and  typog- 
raphy is  one  thing.  Everything  in- 
side the  rule  which  incloses  the  ad- 
vertisement, large  or  small,  is  a  com- 
ponent part  of  one  design.  If  any  of 
these  component  parts  drop  out,  to 
the  trained  eye  the  advertisement  is 
a  failure.  The  art  work  of  many  an 
advertisement  has  grounds  for  a  suit 
for  non-support  against  the  type  used 
with  it. 

The  ideal  thing  would  be  for  one 
man  to  do  the  whole  thing,  art  and 
typography,  as  Richard  Wagner  did 
his  operas.  He  wrote  the  librettos  as 
well  as  the  music. 

I  might  say  that  to  the  artist  in- 
terested in  advertising  the  ideal  ad- 
vertisements are  to  be  seen  in  the 
best  work  of  Ludwig  Hohlwein,  the 
great  German  poster  designer;  he  is 
also  a  master  of  lettering.     In  these 
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THE  ■  NEWS 

2N&W  York's  Ticture  ISfewspaper 

ANNOUNCES  THE  ADDITION  OF 

ZAssociated  Tress 


SERVICE 


EFFECTIVE  January  28th,  The  News  was  ad- 
mitted to  membership  in  the  Associated  Press, 
and  on  that  date  began  to  use  the  news  service  of  the 
Associated  Press.  This  membership  was  secured  after 
some  years  of  effort  and  at  a  considerable  expense. 

The  Associated  Press  is  a  world-wide  news- 
gathering  agency,  co-operative  in  its  ownership 
and  maintenance.  It  has  at  least  one  member  paper 
in  every  sizable  city  and  town  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  as  well  as  a  number  of  papers  abroad. 
All  members  share  their  news.  Each  paper's  news 
is  forwarded  to  a  local  Associated  Press  bureau, 
which  in  rum  transmits  the  news  to  other  bureaus, 
which  serve  local  papers.  All  Associated  Press 
stories  are  copyrighted  and  may  be  recognized  by 
the  line  at  the  head  of  the  story  "By  the  Associated 
Press"  or  the  initials  (A*)  in  the  date  line. 

In  addition  to  the  Associated  Press,  The  News 


is  also  served  by  the  United  Press,  the  Standard 
News,  the  Chicago  Tribune  cable  and  wire  service, 
and  hundreds  of  exclusive  correspondents.  The 
Associated  Press  membership  is,  however,  an  ad- 
ditional protection  and  extra  precaution  to  keep 
our  news  department  thoroughly  informed  at  all 
times.  The  acquisition  of  this  service  is  just  another 
indication  of  the  policy  of  The  News  to  improve 
continually  and  to  extend  its  usefulness  to  its 
several  million  readers. 

The  addition  of  the  Associated  Press  Service, 
by  the  way,  does  not  mean  that  we  are  going  to 
increase  the  paper's  page  size.  The  News  will  go 
on  as  the  pioneer  exponent  of  tabloid  —  or,  to 
use  a  more  expressive  word — compact  journalism. 
Our  circulation  convinces  us  that  the  size  suits  our 
readers.  We  will  leave  the  production  of  larger 
and  fewer  papers  to  our  contemporaries. 


AND  THE  OPENING  OF  A  NEW 

^Brooklyn  ^Branch  Tlant 


ON  January  12th,  The  News  began 
operation  of  a  Brooklyn  branch 
plant  on  Pacific  Street  near  Carlton 
Avenue,  Brooklyn.  The  purpose  of  this 
branch  plant  is  to  relieve  congestion 
•n  the  press  room  of  the  main  plant  at 
25  Park  Place,  Manhattan,  and  to  en- 
able us  to  serve  Brooklyn  and  Queens 
with  later  editions  and  better  de- 
liveries. . 

This  new  branch  plant  will  print 


approximately  500,000  copies  daily 
and  Sunday,  supplying  Brooklyn  and 
Queens.  Its  press  capacity  can  ulti- 
mately be  extended  to  produce  more 
than  a  million  copies  a  day  if  required. 
The  cost  of  this  plant  and  the  ground 
on  which  it  was  built  will  exceed 
$2,250,000 — another  substantial  indi- 
cation of  the  effort  of  the  publishers 
to  better  the  product  and  increase  its 
service  to  the  public. 
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Hi  Marketing  to  In- 
dustry" is  the  tenta- 
tive theme  for  the 
Sixth  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Ad- 
vertisers Association, 
to  be  held  in  Cleveland  on  June 
13,  14  and  15.  It  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly important  for  indus- 
trial advertising  and  sales  man- 
agers to  give  more  attention  to  a 
careful  study  of  their  markets 
and  potential  markets.  There- 
fore, this  general  theme  will  be 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  first 
being  "Know  Your  Markets"  and 
the  second  "Sales  Promotion  Ob- 
jectives." In  the  first- part  will 
be  discussed  the  theory  and 
method  of  conducting  intelligent 
industrial  market  studies ;  while 
the  second  part  will  be  devoted  to 
concrete  applications  of  both  the- 
ory and  method.  Round  table 
meetings  for  both  active  and  as- 
sociate members  will  be  an  im- 
portant feature  of  the  three-day 
program. 

George  H.  Corey,  Cleveland 
Twist  Drill  Co.,  is  general  chair- 
man of  the  Convention  Commit- 
tee. The  other  committee  chair- 
men are  as  follows:  Program, 
W.  S.  Hays,  National  Slate  As- 
sociation, Philadelphia;  Exhibits, 
Paul  Teas,  of  Paul  Teas,  Inc., 
Cleveland;  Hotels  and  Registra- 
tion, Joseph  C.  Bowman,  of  Jo- 
seph C.  Bowman  Co.,  Cleveland ; 
Transportation,  Howard  D.  Kerr, 
The  Bayless-Kerr  Co.,  Cleveland; 
Entertainment,  Herbert  P.  Bailey, 
Warner  &  Swasey  Co.,  Cleveland. 


This  department  is  devoted  to  discussions  and  news  of 
particular  interest  to  industrial  advertisers.  Other  articles 
that  apply  to  both  industry-to-industry  and  manufacturer- 
to-consumer  marketing  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  issue. 


Ohio  Associations  Meet 


Ohio's  two  active  industrial  bodies 
continued  their  season's  activities  with 
their  regular  monthly  meetings.  The 
Industrial  Division  of  the  Cleveland 
Advertising  Club  convened  on  Feb.  4 
for  the  discussion  of  direct  mail  as  ap- 
plied to  the  needs  of  industrial  adver- 
tisers. The  first  speaker  of  the  evening 
was  C.  C.  Andrews  of  the  Willard 
Storage  Battery  Co.,  Cleveland,  who 
discussed  the  recent  campaign  put  on 
by  his  company.  He  was  followed  on 
the  program  by  A.  G.  Hopcraft,  pur- 
chasing agent  of  the  Ferro  Machine 
&  Foundry  Co.,  and  George  L.  Erwin, 
sales  manager  of  Kearney  &  Trecker 
Corporation,   Milwaukee. 

The  Cincinnati  Association  of  Indus- 
trial Advertisers  met  on  Feb.  9. 
Franklin  Johnston,  publisher  of  The 
American  Exporter,  recently  returned 
from  a  tour  of  South  America,  spoke 
on  "Industrial  South  America."  W.  S. 
Wolff,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Western  Electric  Co.  and  president  of 
the  N.  I.  A.  A.,  was  a  guest  of  honor 
of  the  Association  and  made  a  short 
address.  It  was  announced  that  the 
next  meeting  would  be  held  on  March 


Electrical  WorM 


in  the  National  Indus- 
trial  Advertisers'  As- 
sociation, the  Na- 
tion a  1  Advertising 
Committee  has  ap- 
pointed  a  special 
committee  to  formu- 
late a  more  compre- 
hensive program  than  has  yet 
been  attempted. 

The  purpose  of  this  committee 
is  to  coordinate  all  educational 
work  pertaining  to  advertising 
initiated  by  universities,  colleges, 
correspondence  schools,  high 
schools,  business  schools  and  ad- 
vertising clubs  throughout  the 
country.  The  chairman  of  this 
new  committee  is  Ezra  Clark  of 
the  Clark  Tructractor  Co.,  Bu- 
chanan, Mich.,  who  is  also  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Indus- 
trial Advertisers'  Association, 
and  has  been  for  the  past  year 
chairman  of  its  College  Relations 
Committee.  Mr.  Clark  is  formu- 
lating a  plan  which,  if  approved 
by  the  National  Commission,  will 
be  presented  in  printed  form  at 
the  annual  convention  of  the  In- 
ternational Advertising  Associa- 
tion in  Denver  next  June. 


A   timely  and  well  done  front  cover  advertisement 
of  the  Sangamo   Electric    Company 

9  for  the  discussion  of  direct  mail  ad-     tc 
vertising.    E.  J.  Heimer  of  the  Barrett- 
Cravens     Co.,     will    be     the     principal 
speaker. 


E.  A.  A.  Has  Eighth  Birthday 

On  Feb.  14,  the  Engineering  Adver- 
tisers' Association  rounded  oat  its 
eighth  year  ivith  it  Valentine  Party. 
which,  naturally  enough,  took  the  form 
of  a  program  on.  "Direct  Moil."  Pro- 
fessor C.  H.  Fernald  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  at  the  University  of  Il- 
linois, made  a  plea  for  individualizing 
direct  mail  matter.  He  also  described 
the  work  done  in  the  advertising 
courses,  of  which  he  is  the  head. 

Addresses  were  also  delivered  by  S. 
T.  Scofield,  advertising  manager,  Fair- 
banks, Morse  &  Company,  and  Whipple 
Jacobs,  purchasing  agent  of  the  Belden 
Manufacturing  Company.  An  honored 
guest  was  F.  R.  Lowe,  veteran  editor 
of  "Power." 


Clark  Chairman  of  New 

Committee 

In  addition  to  officially  endorsing  the 
educational  activities  of  various  groups 


P.  T.  A.  Will  Award  Prize 

The  executive  committee  of  the 
Power    Transmission    Association 
announce     they     will     make     an 
award  of   $250,  to  be  announced 
at  the  National  Industrial  Adver- 
tisers' Association  Convention   in 
Cleveland,    for    the    best    slogan- 
emblem  designed  for  the  Associa- 
tion.   Entries  should  be  addressed 
to    the    Association    headquarters,    644 
Drexel     Building,     Philadelphia.  ,    The 
contest  closes  on  June  5. 

The  wording  should  typify  the  ob- 
jective of  the  Association  in  briefest 
possible  words,  with  a  striking  action 
design,  showing  some  phase  of  me- 
chanical power  transmission.  It  is 
hoped  that  an  emblem  or  slogan  insig- 
nia will  be  obtained  which  can  be  used 
on  all  advertising  of  the  Association 
and  of  any  concern  making  appliances 
or  materials  used  in  the  mechanical 
transmission   of   power. 


Samuel  Bowles  King 

CA  M  U  E  L 
O  BOWLES 
KING,  advertis- 
ing manager  of 
the  Sullivan 
Machinery 
Company,  and 
president  of 
the  Engineering 
Advertisers  As- 
sociation of  Chi- 
cago, comes  of 
journalistic  for- 
bears.  His 
mother's  family  conducted  the  Spring- 
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ows  Business 

in  Des  Moines? 


— there's  no  better  indicator  of  business  condi 
tions  than  a  city's  postal  receipts. 


Receipts 
Des  Moines 
Post  Office 

1926 

$3,293,527.93 


1925 

J,009,073.29 

1924 

2,807,396.31 


1923 

$2,664,196.63 


1922 

$2,422,886.50 


®es(  4fflome£  Register  anb  Crtliune=Capital 

Daily  circulation  it  note  considerably  in  excess  of  Two  Hundred  Thousand 
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field    Republican    since    its 
founding  in  1824. 

Mr.  King  admits  that  he 
started  his  earthly  career 
in  1879,  and  that  he  took 
his  parents  to  Chicago  in 
1883.  He  later  returned  to 
the  Connecticut  valley  for 
an  education  at  Amherst, 
where  he  was  editor  of  the 
Student  and  graduated 
with  Phi  Beta  Kappa  rank 
in  1902,  during  a  lull  half- 
way between  Calvin  Cool- 
idge  and  Bruce  Barton. 
Three  weeks  later  he  went 
to  work  for  the  Sullivan 
Machinery  Company,  which 
then  had  no  separate  ad- 
vertising department.  He 
is  completing  his  25th  year 
of  service  on  the  same  job. 

King  is  a  bachelor,  lives 
at  Winnetka,  is  a  member 
of  the  Congregational 
Church,  a  governor  of 
munity  House,  a  past  member  of  the 
Public  Library  Board  and  a  Director 
of  the  Springfield  Republican.  He 
plays  golf  industriously,  but,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  testimony,  not  well,  at 
the  Indian  Hill  Club.  In  addition  to 
golf  his  favorite  pastimes  are  sailing 
and  photography. 

On  a  certain  much-discussed  subject 
he  is  "very  dry."  Politically  he  is  hard 
to  classify  for  he  voted  for  Taft,  for 
Woodrow  Wilson  (twice)  and  for 
Coolidge. 


Student  welders   in   training  at  General  Electric  Company  plant 


Training  Welders 

By  W.  L.  Warner 

Industrial  Engineering  Dept.,  General 

Electric   Co. 

DURING  the  latter  part  of  the  war, 
when  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpo- 
ration was  studying  the  application  of 
welding  to  ship  construction,  the  lack 
of  trained  operators  was  very  keenly 
felt.  Electric  welding  was  then  in  its 
infancy  and  no  suitable  data  were 
available  at  that  time. 

In  order  to  assist  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  in  extending  the  art, 
a  welding  school  was  organized  by  the 
General  Electric  Company  at  its 
Schenectady  plant.  Since  that  time 
this  school  has  been  training  men  in 
the  art  of  welding  and  is  still  operating 
to  that  end.  Facilities  are  now  avail- 
able to  accommodate  approximately  16 
student  welders   at  one  time. 

There  are  no  charges  for  tuition  and 
the  company  does  not  pay  any  wages. 
Welding  accessories  such  as  ebetrodes, 
holders,  and  hand  shields  are  furnished, 
but  the  student  must  provide  the 
gloves,  goggles,  apron  and  necessary 
working  clothes. 

The  training  course  itself  consists  of 
a  series  of  lessons  which  train  the  stu- 
dent to  understand  how  different  types 
and  kinds  of  welds  are  made,  from 
the  simplest  operation  of  putting  beads 
on  plates  to  the  more  complicated  "T" 
welds,  angle  welds,  and  building  up 
operations.  Some  thirty-four  lessons 
are  included  in  the  regular  course,  and 
from  six  to  eight  weeks  are  usually  re- 
quired to  complete  them,  depending  up- 
on the  ability  of  the  student.  A  com- 
petent instructor  is  in  charge  and  each 
lesson  must  be  completed  in  a  satis- 
factory manner  before  the  next  one 
is  started.  Should  time  permit  and 
the   student   be    sufficiently    interested, 


he  is  given  a  short  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  automatic  welding. 

The  advantages  of  this  Welding 
School  are  somewhat  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, but  we  do  know  from  occasional 
letters  received  from  students  who 
have  taken  the  welding  course,  that  a 
certain  volume  of  sales  can  be  definite- 
ly traced  to  the  familiarity  with  Gen- 
eral Electric  equipment  which  these 
students  secured  while  taking  the 
course.  There  is,  however,  a  further 
and  larger  but  intangible  benefit  re- 
sulting from  training  men  to  be  good 
welders;  namely,  the  broadening  of 
the  electric  welding  field,  and  the 
greater  and  more  reliable  use  of  elec- 
tric  welding   equipment. 


Industrial   Advertising   Needs 

By  D.   W .  Henderson 
Vice-Pres.,  H.  E.  Lesan  Adv.  Agency 

WHAT  is  the  matter  with  much  of 
the  industrial  advertising  in  trade 
papers?  The  answer  is — those  who  are 
doing  it  won't  pay  for  a  good  job. 
There  is  no  reason  why  trade  paper 
advertising  should  not  be  as  dramatic 
and  packed  with  human  interest  as  is 
the  successful  consumer  advertising. 
This  kind  of  copy  stands  out  with  even 
greater  force  in  the  average  somber, 
heavy  educational  trade  publication. 

After  all,  you  don't  expect  your  mes- 
sage to  do  much  actual  selling.  Its 
purpose  is  to  pound  home  an  impres- 
sion of  your  product's  name  and  func- 
tion, and  of  your  standing  and  relia- 
bility. It  paves  the  way  for  selling, 
it  builds  prestige  and  unconscious  good 
will;  it  is  a  handshake  with  your  mar- 
ket.    It   is   not   selling — but   you   can't 


n  i 


sell  successfully  without  it. 
Make  this  handshake  a 
pleasant  one  —  not  gloved 
with  too  obvious  selling. 
Make  it  more  of  a  friendly 
greeting,  with  something 
that  you  know  will  be  of 
interest  to  the  other  fellow. 
Put  a  smile  into  it,  and  you 
will  find  the  follow  up  and 
the  sale  will  go  over  that 
much  more  easily. 

Advertising  agencies  are 
— the  reputable  ones  any- 
way— collections  of  special- 
ists, paid  good  salaries,  and 
worth  all  or  more  than 
they  get.  On  general  publi- 
cation advertising  the  com- 
missions pay  the  freight. 
Many  trade  publications 
pay  no  commissions,  and 
even  counting  in  those  that 
do,  there  is  seldom  suffi- 
cient revenue  to  allow  the 
agency  to  make  a  profit  un- 
less a  service  fee  arrangement  or  addi- 
tional commission  of  some  kind  is 
worked  out.  Here  is  where  a  part  of 
the  blame  rests  upon  the  reputable 
agency  group.  We  have  not  educated 
industrial  advertisers  on  the  economic 
wisdom  of  paying  for  our  services  in 
connection  with  trade  paper  advertis- 
ing. 

Industrial  advertising  copy  should  be 
even  more  carefully  written  than  mer- 
chandising copy.  It  requires  more 
study,  more  research,  and  a  better  job 
altogether  to  appeal  to  the  man  of  in- 
telligence on  a  purchase  of  importance, 
than  it  does  to  induce  the  average  citi- 
zen to  try  a  new  brand  of  shaving 
soap. 


t    Harvard   Disappointed   in    \ 
I  Industrial  Entries  I 


Only  twenty-four  industrial 
advertisers  submitted  material 
to  the  Harvard  Awards  Jury 
this  year.  This  poor  shotving 
is  very  disappointing  to  those 
who  at  considerable  effort  pre- 
vailed upon  the  Aivards  Com- 
mittee to  establish  a  prize  for 
the  best  exhibit  of  industrial 
advertising. 

The  blame  can  not  be  laid  at 
the  door  of  the  Harvard  pub- 
licity committee,  for  it  started 
early  and  mailed  often;  the  ad- 
vertising journals  published  fre- 
quent advance  notices,  and 
many  local  industrial  advertis- 
ing groups  throughout  the  coun- 
try urged  their  members  to  par- 
ticipate.  Perhaps  W.  A.  Wolff, 
who  came  back  from  the  pres- 
entation dinner  at  Cambridge, 
a  somewhat  downhearted  Presi- 
dent of  the  N.  I.  A.  A.  has  hit 
upon  the  real  reason  for  the 
debacle  in  his  conclusion  that 
"Industrial  Advertisers  are  suf- 
fering from  an  inferiority  com- 
plex." 

Presumably  the  industrial 
award  will  be  continued  at  least 
for  another  year  but  unless 
greater  interest  is  shown  next 
time,  it  will,  very  likely  be  dis- 
continued. 


. ; 
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The  Real  Radio  Situation 
in  Northern  Ohio 


The  RADIO  Situation 
in  Northern  Ohio 

-  -  minus  the  "static" 


National  Radio  advertisers  who  have  studied  the  habits, 
buying  power  and  merchandising  possibilities  of  Northern 
Ohio  for  Radio  sets  and  Equipment,  placed  367,778  lines 
of  advertising  in  ALL  Cleveland  newspapers  in  1926.  It 
was  distributed  as  follows — 


Plain  Dealer 
Pfess 

News 


From  it*  inception  Radio  has  been  fos- 
tered in  Northern  Ohio  by  The  Plain 
Dealer.  Long  before  any  other  Cleve- 
land newspaper  foresaw  the  possibili- 

fonn  of  entertainment,  The  Plain 
Dealer  pnnted  authoritative  articles 
and  information  constandy.  Certainly 
thi*  pioneering  was  responsible  in 
Ereat  part  for  the  tremendous  interest 


196,660  lines 

104,205  lines 

56.913  lines 


and  spectacular  growth  of  Radio  tr 
Northern  Ohio 

Responsiveness  by  Plain  Dealer  read- 
ers has  been  commensurate  with  the 
promotion.  Today  the  volume  of 
radio  advertising  and  volume  and  char- 
acter of  radio  news  carried  in  the  Plain 
Dealer  warrants  a  continuation  of  this 
leadership  m  this  fertile  field — made 
up  of  prosperous  families  who  are 
thoroughly  sold  on  Radio. 


HERE  is  the  best  place  in  the  United  States 
to  SELL  Radio  through  ONE  newspaper 

Qk  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

in  Cleveland  and  Northern  Ohio-CftfE  <Medium  ALONE*  One  Cast  IfiU  sell  It 


Reduced    facsimile    of    a    full    page    advertisement    appearing    in 

the   February   9th  issue   of  "Advertising  &   Selling,"   according  to 

Chicago    Record    Co.    reports    none    of    the    figures    given    above 

are    correct. 


minus 


all 


misleading  statements 

The  radio  lineage  figures  printed  here  are  the  totals  for  the 
12  months  of  1926,  measured  and  certified  by  the  Advertis- 
ing Record  Co.,  of  Chicago,  111.,  an  independent  advertis- 
ing audit  bureau  to  which  all  large  Cleveland  newspapers 
subscribe. 

In  this  limited  space  we  have  tried  to  give  you  the  Real 
story  of  Radio  in  Northern  Ohio,  but  even  more  detailed 
figures  than  these — store  totals,  monthly  totals,  day-by-day 
reports,  any  radio  lineage  information  you  want  may  be 
secured  either  from  The  Press,  or  direct  from  the  Adver- 
tising Record  Co.  of  Chicago. 

TOTAL  RADIO  LINEAGE 

Press  (6  days)  348,632 

Daily  Plain  Dealer  66,241 

Sunday  Plain  Dealer  285,064 

Daily  News  187,519 

Sunday  News  40,461 

The  Press,  with  no  Sundav  issue,  published  more  radio  advertising 
than  the  daily  Plain  Dealer,  the  daily  News,  and  the  Sunday  News 
combined;  more  than   five  times  as  much  as   the  daily   Plain  Dealer. 

LOCAL  RADIO  LINEAGE 

(Does  not  include  Department  Store  Lineage') 

Press  163,577 

Daily  Plain  Dealer  9,061 

Sunday  Plain  Dealer  91,683 

Daily  News  82,624 

Sunday  News  12,741 

The  Press,  a  6-day  evening  newspaper,  published  more  radio  adver- 
tising for  local  merchants  than  the  daily  Plain  Dealer,  the  Sunday 
Plain  Dealer,  and  the  Sunday  News  combined ;  eighteen  times  as 
much  as  the  daily   Plain    Dealer,  twice  as  much  as  the  daily  News, 

DEPARTMENT  STORE  RADIO  LINEAGE 
Press  68,574 

Daily  Plain  Dealer  7,925 

Sunday  Plain  Dealer  18,889 

Daily  News  56,054 

Sunday  News  8,605 

The  Press — in  6  days — published  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the 
daily  and  Sunday  Plain  Dealer  combined,  more  than  8  times  as  much 
as  the  daily  Plain  Dealer,  more  than  both  other  daily  newspapers 
combined. 

NATIONAL  RADIO  LINEAGE 
Press  116,481 

Daily  Plain  Dealer  49,255 

Sunday  Plain  Dealer  174,492 

Daily  News  48,841 

Sunday  News  19,115 

The  Press,   with  no  Sunday  issue,  published   more   radio  lineage  for 
National    Advertisers    than    both    other    daily    newspape. 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  either  other  daily  newspap* 
the    daily    Plain    Dealer,    the    Daily    I' 


combined : 
than 
nd    the    Sunday    News 
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How  Much  Is  Experience  Worth? 

A  Left-Handed  Answer  to  Mr.  Hotchkin 


By  R.  F.  McDonald 


MUCH  as  any  man  of  45  or 
over — and  I  am  one  of  them 
—felt  "set  up"  by  Mr.  Hotch- 
kin's  article — "Past  Fifty"  in  Ad- 
vertising &  Selling  for  January  26 
— on  the  mistake  of  passing  the 
older  advertising  man  by,  my  gray 
matter,  such  as  it  is,  rebels. 

There  is  danger  that  some  very 
important  elements,  which  good 
business  men  instinctively  rather 
than  consciously  know,  will  be 
slighted  if  you  accept  the  argument 
for  the  older  man. 

Boiled  down  to  its  essentials,  Mr. 
Hotchkin's  plea  is  that  men  of  ex- 
perience are  being  passed  up  for 
sheer  youth;  that  the  man  with 
years  of  advertising  work  behind 
him  has  much  more  to  offer  than  the 
youngster.  It  is  a  very  simple  and 
a  very  human  equation  to  put  forth, 
Mr.  Hotchkin,  but  does  it  really  hold 
water  ? 

In  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  business  has  been  learning 
something  very  significant.  Paul 
M.  Mazur,  banker-merchandising  ex- 
pert with  Lehman  Brothers,  New 
York,  gave  voice  to  it  the  other  day 
in  a  speech.  "It  is  unsound  to  put 
too  great  a  premium  on  experience," 
he  said. 

He  continued  by  extolling  the  en- 
gineering type  of  mind,  even  for  de- 
partment store  operation ;  and  it 
is,  of  course,  the  engineering 
type  of  mind  (roughly  speaking) 
which  has  brought  about  significant 
changes  in  business.  What  are 
these  changes? 

Well,  first,  a  denial  of  the  idea 
that  because  you  have  had  a  long, 
even  a  successful  experience  at  a 
particular  business,  you  are,  there- 
fore, better  than  a  man  with  no  ex- 
perience at  that  business. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  this  new  busi- 
ness idea  is  more  than  a  denial;  it 
is  a  reversal  of  the  old  idea.  Men 
are  being  picked  to  head  businesses 
because  they  have  no  experience  in 
that  field.  We  know  now  that  men 
develop  mental  grooves,  prejudices 
and  predilections  which  almost  pre- 
clude them  from  advancing.  Granted 
that  not  all  do;  granted  that  there 


are  many  exceptions;  nature  cer- 
tainly inclines  that  way.  Who 
started  the  most  interesting  de- 
parture in  watch  making?  Ingersoll 
— who  was  not  a  watch  man.  Who 
made  the  remarkable  advance  in 
biscuit  and  cracker-making?  Green 
of  the  National  Biscuit  Company — 
who  was  not  a  baker.  Bankers — as 
Mr.  Mazur  well  knew — are  constant- 
ly putting  at  the  head  of  businesses 
men  who  know  nothing  of  those  lines 
of  business.  Why?  Because  their 
minds  are  supple  and  keen,  and  they 
are  trained  executives  rather  than 
merely  experienced  paint  or  automo- 
bile men. 

Even  in  the  selling  field  we  have 
today  little  hesitation  in  hiring — one 
might  rather  say  we  have  preference 
for — the  salesmanagers  or  salesmen 
who  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
line. 

It  comes  to  this:  Experience  is  not 
trustworthy.  Years  of  activity  at  a 
line  of  work,  no  matter  how  success- 
ful, is  no  augury  of  ability  to  meet 
the  demands  of  today.  It  often 
pains  me,  irritates  and  moves  me  to 
see  men  I  know,  of  middle  age,  who, 
I  am  very  certain,  have  wonderful 
stores  of  experience  and  ability.  I 
quite  often  try  to  fit  them  into  posi- 
tions for  clients  of  mine,  and  I  con- 
fess that  sometimes  I  am  annoyed 
at  my  clients'  hesitation  in  hiring 
them. 

But  later  I  realize  that  my  feel- 
ings have  warped  my  judgment; 
those  men  would  really  not  fit. 

AND  why,  precisely?  Largely  be- 
cause of  their  habits  of  mind.  Ex- 
perience in  plenty  is  theirs,  but 
often  not  the  mentality  to  digest  it, 
to  generalize  from  it  soundly,  and 
to  adapt  it  to  the  new  conditions  of 
today. 

Often  the  trouble  is  precisely 
that  there  has  been  too  much  ex- 
perience, bringing  with  it  a  certain 
impatience  with  plowing  over  old 
ground,  a  certain  vanity  with  regard 
to  judgment,  so  readily  formed  in 
the  old  way  on  questions  familiar 
to  them. 

This   is  quite  well  known   to  any 


man  who  hires  people  for  important 
positions,  and  explains  why  they 
often  turn  to  the  malleable  younger 
man.  They  don't  want  to  have  to 
train  an  old  dog  out  of  his  old 
tricks.  It  is  easier  to  train  a  young 
one. 

But  I  must  make  myself  perfectly 
clear.  I  do  not  believe  that  because 
he  is  older  a  man  should  be  turned 
down. 

I  do  not  believe  years  have,  nec- 
essarily, anything  to  do  with  it.  But 
I  also  know  that  in  far  too  many 
cases  years  have  made  the  fatal  dif- 
ference, closed  the  mind,  grooved  the 
habits  and  made  the  temperament 
difficult  to  adjust  to  our  bewildering 
new  conditions,  which  often  have  no 
point  of  reference  to  old  experience. 

1WISH  men  of  middle  age  would 
more  often  completely  forget  their 
experience,  at  least  consciously,  anc 
tackle  things  with  all  the  freshness 
of  youth.  I  think  Thomas  Edison, 
Henry  Ford,  Cyrus  Curtis,  August 
Heckscher  and  other  men  past  sev- 
enty do.  Why  can't  others  who  are 
around  fifty?  It  is  absurd — and 
their  own  fault.  They  are  mere 
whiners  if  they  kick  at  fate  for 
side-tracking  them;  these  are  not  as 
good  sports  as  are  the  old  men  of 
the  African  tribes  who,  when  they 
feel  out  of  the  race,  calmly  ask  the 
younger  men  to  crack  them  on  the 
head  with  a  club.  If  there  is  a  use- 
less thing  on  earth  it  is  a  fussy, 
opinionated  older  man  who  is  con- 
stantly harping  on  his  experience, 
which  he  measures  solely  by  years 
and  not  by  brain  work.  Experience 
doesn't  mean  a  thing. 

A  marble   quarry   is   full  of   rock 
which  has  had  millions  of  years  of 
experience,    but    it    is    useless    until  • 
a  sculptor  with  a  dream  works  on  it 
and  gives  it  form. 

The  young  inherit  the  earth;  but 
youth  is  a  habit  of  mind,  not  a  ver- 
bose diary  of  experience  that  is  yellow 
with  dust  and  corrosion.  Be  young 
at  fifty  and  upward,  start  the  learn- 
ing process  all  over  again  every  day, 
and  the  world  will  not  think  of  do- 
ing without  you. 
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"Oh,  yes,  ;th 


the  American  Machinist  is  all  right,  but 
wouldn't  do  me  any  good  to  advertise 
in  it,  because  its  readers  are  mostly  machine  tool  builders." 


That's  a  remark  we  run  into  now  and  then. 

That  remark  is  just  as  logical  as  would  be  the  statement  that 
the  readers  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  are  mostly  automo- 
bile manufacturers  because  automobile  advertising  is  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  Post. 

Would  automobile  manufacturers  buy  space  to  advertise  to  each 
other?  Not  on  your  life!  No  more  would  machine  tool 
builders  buy  space  to  advertise  to  each  other. 

Machine  tool  builders  do  advertise  in  the  American  Machinist. 
They  do  so  because  the  Machinist  is  the  machine  builders' 
paper — the  paper  which  the  men  who  design  and  build  the 
machinery  of  American  civilization  use  as  a  source  of  ideas 
and  a  buying  guide. 

But  machine  tools  are  only  one  factor  in  shop  equipment. 

Small  tools,  transmission  systems,  conveyor  systems,  lighting 
systems,  sanitary  systems,  flooring,  steels,  industrial  ovens, 
motors,  electric  control  systems,  and  so  on,  are  all  factors  in 
the  shop.  And  shop  executives  look  to  American  Machinist 
each  week  for  the  news  and  the  sales-stories  of  all  these  things. 

If  you  manufacture  any  element  for  the  metal  working  shop, 
American  Machinist  can  widen  your  market  and  simplify  your 
selling.    Let  us  give  you  details. 
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odds  iodkrns 


MISS  LOUISE  BACHE,  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Health  Service, 
of  Syracuse,  is  a  shrewd  student 
of  human  nature.  She  made  an  address 
last  week  at  the  New  York  Tuberculo- 
sis and  Health  Conference  in  which  she 
advocated  that  health  advertising  be 
patterned  after  patent  medicine  adver- 
tising. 

Said  she:  "We  have  had  great  suc- 
cess with  newspaper  advertisements 
that  were  almost  identical  typograph- 
ically with  the  ads  of  patent  medicine 
houses.  There  is  a  class  of  readers 
which  never  misses  a  patent  medicine 
ad,  and  they  recognize  them  by  the 
heavy  black  type  invariably  used. 
When  we  want  to  reach  these  people 
we  use  the  same  kind  of  type,  and  the 
results  are  surprising." 

One  is  reluctant  to  admit  it,  but  one 
must  face  the  fact  that  Miss  Bache  is 
probably  right  in  her  prescription  for 
reaching  the  masses  with  messages 
about  health. 

Anyway,  I  sometimes  wonder  if  we 
don't  use  too  much  typography  and  too 
little  psychology  in  our  type-setting 
these  days. 

— 8-pt 

Advertising  agency  account  execu- 
tives who  have  to  do  a  good  deal  of 
hard  traveling  to  keep  in  touch  with 
their  accounts  should  find  a  crumb  of 
comfort  in  the  realization  that  this 
traveling  helps  them  to  be  better  ad- 
vertising men.  This  thought  came  to 
me  last  night  as  I  read  Frank  Wilson 
Nye's  life  of  Bill  Nye  (Century  Com- 
pany) and  came  across  this  paragraph : 

"Nye  did  not  want  to  go  stale.  Rural 
life  at  Buck  Shoals  provided  much  good 
copy,  but  there  was  danger  of 
monotony.  Lecturing  with  its  hard- 
ships provided  change,  stimulated  new 
thoughts." 

The  account  executive  gets  not  only 
change  and  stimulus  and  new  thoughts 
in  traveling,  but  the  contact  with  life 
in  various  sections  helps  him  to  keep  a 
clear  mental  picture  of  the  ultimate 
consumer  which  unquestionably  in- 
fluences all  his  work  and  thinking. 

Returning  to  Bill  Nye,  I  found  the 
story  of  his  life  not  only  entertaining 
reading  but  interesting  as  giving  a 
picture  of  the  American  life  of  yester- 
day— and  full  of  shrewd  understanding 
of  human  nature,  which  hasn't  changed 
much  since  yesterday. 
—8-pt.— 
Modern  merchandising  en  route: 
News  butcher  on  8  a.  m.  train,  Spring- 
field,   Massachusetts,    to    New    York: 


"N'Yoik  papers — Times,  Herald,  Woild, 
'Merican,  crossword  puzzles  an'  silver 
pencils." 

— 8-.pt— 

I  have  begun  to  furnish  my  London 
office.  Last  Saturday  afternoon  I 
picked  up  a  small  goblet-shaped 
Egyptian  urn  about  five  inches  high, 
which  I  shall  put  on  the  long  re- 
fectory table  for  an  ash  receiver:  an 
attractive  piece  with  color  and  atmos- 
phere. 

Also,  I  have  come  into  possession  of 
a  small  cedar  box  on  the  top  of  which 
is  a  section  of  an  old  map  of  Sicilia,  in 
which  I  shall  keep — well,  whatever  the 
spirit  moves  me  to  keep  when  I  am  in 
London. 

This  isn't  the  alley  off  which  my  Lon- 
don office  opens,  but  it  is  not  unlike  it : 


This  happens  to  be  the  Old  Watch 
House  of  St.  Clement  Danes  Parish, 
Strand  Lane,  London. 


The  committee  which  planned  the 
Harn  luncheon  at  the  Astor — and  a 
memorable  luncheon  it  was — certainly 
had  the  speaking  under  control.  In 
the  center  of  the  dining  room  was  a 
Stop-and-Go  signal.  When  a  speaker 
was  introduced  the  sign  flashed  green 
for  Go.  A  minute  before  his  time  was 
up  the  light  changed  to  red,  and  a 
minute  later  a  bell  rang  and  the  speaker 
was  through.  Very  effective.  Rotary, 
Kiwanis  and  Lions  Club  publications 
please  copy! 

— 8-pt— 

I  have  a  fellow  feeling  for  Eugene 
Field,  as  will  many  readers  of  this 
page,  I  suspect.  Field  found  it  hard 
to  get  down  to  writing.  Indeed,  he 
stretched  it  out  into  a  sort  of  ceremony, 
according  to  Charles  H.  Dennis,  author 
of  "Eugene  Field's  Creative  Years." 

Dennis  says  that  when  Field  had  to 
get  down  to  business,  he  first  took  off 
his  coat  and  relieved  his  shoulders  of 
the  weight  of  his  suspenders.  If  the 
weather  was  cold  and  the  office  chilly 
he  donned  a  shapeless  old  baggy  gar- 
ment, but  usually  he  wrote  in  his  shirt 
sleeves.  He  took  off  his  shoes  and  put 
on  a  pair  of  disreputable  slippers  which 
dangled  from  his  toes  when  he  elevated 
his  feet — as  he  invariably  did — to  the 
top  of  his  desk.  His  trousers  he  rolled 
high  above  his  ankles.  Then  he  seated 
himself  sideways  and  threw  his  legs 
over  the  corner  of  his  desk  so  that  he 
sat  on  his  spine. 

Taking  an  oblong  of  stiff  cardboard, 
he  placed  upon  it  a  sheet  of  paper  with 
ruled  black  lines  and  a  blank  sheet  of 
paper  over  that.  These  he  sometimes 
held  on  his  knees  while  he  wrote,  and 
sometimes  he  rested  them  upon  the  edge 
of  his  desk.  He  kept  at  hand  a  collec- 
tion of  colored  inks  and  generally  he 
would  begin  his  work  by  constructing 
an  elaborate  initial  letter,  all  red  and 
blue  and  gold,  or  otherwise  strikingly 
illuminated. 

I  can't  draw  elaborate  initial  letters, 
but  I  have  almost  as  effective  a  device 
for  postponing  the  moment  of  starting. 
I  write  the  word  "Soap,"  making  a 
large,  fancy  "S,"  getting  larger  and 
fancier  with  each  repetition. 

What's  yours? 
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But  a  perfect  reception  in  over  80,000 
homes  whose  readers  are  interested  first 
in  building,  decorating,  furnishing — and, 
of  course,  a  colorful  garden. 

READER  INTEREST? 

Well,  for  instance  2000  letters  per  month 
asking  our  Home  Builder  Service  Depart- 
ment for  helpful  advice. 
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Sales  Promotion  Hints  for  the 
Declining  Product 


[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE   20] 


new  uses  for  old  products — uses  which 
the  manufacturer  never  thought  of  un- 
til he  found  himself  with  his  back  to 
the  wall. 

*     *     * 

HERE  is  a  second  possibility.  In  a 
slowly  declining  industry  those  who 
stick  it  out  may  go  on  increasing  their 
individual  businesses  from  year  to 
year.  A  case  in  point  is  the  cigar  in- 
dustry. Says  one  cigar  man,  "Every 
time  a  cigar  smoker  dies  a  cigarette 
smoker  is  born."  It  is  not  quite  as 
bad  as  that,  but  there  are  no  more 
cigars  smoked  today  than  there  were 
a  good  many  years  ago. 

What  happened  when  the  industry 
originally  stopped  short?  Well,  first 
of  all  the  little  companies,  the  badly 
managed  companies  and  the  poor- 
product  manufacturers  naturally  quit. 
In  the  last  twenty  years  hundreds  of 
cigar  manufacturers  have  gone  out  of 
business.  So  although  there  was  a 
lower  per  capita  consumption  of 
cigars  there  were  far  fewer  manufac- 
turers in  the  field  to  whack  up  the 
business. 

Incidentally,  the  more  thoughtful 
cigar  men  were  willing  to  admit  that 
cigarette  advertising  had  been  as  much 
their  undoing  as  the  cigarette  itself. 
So  cigar  advertising  grew  commoner. 
Standards  of  quality  were  boosted  here 
and  there. 

And  out  of  the  field  emerged  new 
giants  such  as  the  General  Cigar  Com- 
pany with  its  Robt.  Burns  and  White 
Owl,  the  Congress  Cigar  Company  and 
its  spectacular  La  Palina,  the  G.  H.  P. 
Cigar  Co.  and  its  El  Producto,  recently 
absorbed  by  the  Consolidated  Cigar  Co. 
At  least  a  half  a  dozen  good  ten  to  fif- 
teen cent  cigars  are  now  enjoying  indi- 
vidual sales  volumes  which  twenty 
years  ago  were  unheard  of. 

When  an  industry  declines  it  may 
pay  to  sit  tight.  Certainly  that  has 
proved  to  be  the  case  with  the  better 
cigars.  It  is  even  true,  more  or  less, 
of  snuff.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  one 
pound  of  snuff  is  still  sold  to  every  ten 
pounds  of  pipe  and  chewing  tobaccos, 
but  that  is  what  the  figures  show.  Only 
the  other  day  a  newspaper  carried  this 
item : 

The  American  Snuff  Company  for  1926 
shows  net  income  of  $1,673,449,  after 
charges  and  Federal  taxes,  equivalent  after 
preferred  dividends,  to  $13.05  a  share 
earned  on  $11,000,000  common  stock.  This 
compares  with  $1,640,157,  or  $12.75  a  share 
in    1925. 

And  bicycles?  Not  so  dead.  Not 
so  dead.  In  1914,  299,029  bicycles  were 
manufactured.     In  1923,  486,177. 

In  face  of  declining  business  the~first 
to  quit  are  usually  the  weaker  sis- 
ters. As  they  are  the  majority  in  any 
line  of  endeavor,  the  desertions  may 
be  numerous  indeed.  So  those  who  re- 
main find  that  their  seemingly  heroic 
determination  to  keep  on  turns  out  to 


be  simple  common  sense.  Business  on 
the  whole  may  decline  fifty  per  cent, 
but  with  only  twenty-five  per  cent  of 
the  old  manufacturers  to  share  it,  some 
new  individual  volumes  are  reached. 

In  the  third  place,  a  decline  may 
seem  impending  when  there  still  re- 
mains a  vast  market  for  the  product 
which  has  never  been  developed.  Thus 
electric  refrigerators  seem  to  threaten 
the  plain  ones.  But  the  plain  refrig- 
erator manufacturers  discover  that 
about  forty  per  cent  of  the  homes  have 
no  refrigerators  at  all!  So  the  crepe 
is  rolled  up  and  put  away  in  the  trunk 
with  a  smile. 

The  ice  manufacturers  see  the  elec- 
tric refrigerator  as  a  menace  until  they 
discover  that  few  of  the  "ice-box" 
owners  use  any  ice  during  half  of  the 
year  or  so.  Investigation  shows  that 
an  ice-filled  plain  refrigerator  in  win- 
ter months  well  keep  food  in  better 
condition  than  back  stoops,  cellar 
shelves  or  pantries.  So  there's  hope  in 
the  ice  business  yet. 

The  heating  business  is  in  a  similar 
situation.  Hot  air  furnaces  have  been 
replaced  increasingly  in  recent  years 
by  steam  and  hot  water  systems. 
But  thousands — perhaps  millions — of 
houses  were  still  worrying  along  with 
stoves.  Their  next  step  was  in  the 
direction  of  a  hot  air  furnace.  The 
appearance  of  the  pipeless  furnace 
opened   up   a   new  market. 

SOMETIMES  the  manufacturer  is 
left  with  goods  which  are  unsalable 
because  of  a  change  in  style.  In  this 
case  he  may  find  purchasers  in  an  en- 
tirely different  group  either  within  or 
without  the  United  States. 

The  housewives  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  section  held  to  scrubbing  brushes 
for  dirty  floors  long  after  mops  had 
replaced  brushes  just  across  the  York 
State   line. 

When  a  freak  style  of  derby  hats 
fell  flat  in  New  York  City  some  years 
ago,  the  remainders  were  exported  to 
the  west  coast  of  South  America  where 
they  were  easily  sold. 

Many  farm  homes  were  buying  or- 
gans up  to  a  few  years  ago — vox 
humana  stop  and  everything.  It  has 
been  only  during  the  past  ten  min- 
utes, relatively  speaking,  that  the  mail 
order  houses  found  that  organs  were 
no  longer  worth  listing. 

A  chain  of  small  department  stores 
has  its  home  store  in  a  big  city.  The 
next  branch  is  in  a  smaller  city  about 
fifteen  miles  away.  Five  miles  farther 
away  is  another  store  in  a  still  smaller 
village.  Seven  miles  north  stands  the 
fourth  store  in  a  little  rural  com- 
munity. When  merchandise  goes  dead 
in  Store  No.  1,  it  is  often  transferred 
to  Store  No.  2,  where  it  can  be  sold  at 
a  normal  profit.     Sometimes  it  travels 


to  Store  No.  3  or  4  before  it  is  sold, 
but  each  successive  step  away  from  the 
big  city  seems  to  make  the  declining 
goods  more  salable. 

After  years  of  almost  complete  re- 
tirement, the  derby  is  reappearing  in 
noticeable  numbers.  The  opera  hat  is 
staging  a  comeback.  It  is  predicted 
that  even  the  stately  Inverness  has 
prospects  of  a  bright  future.  A  cable 
dispatch  from  London  notes  beards  on 
youths  and  a  growing  trend  toward 
moustaches. 

Here  we  have  what  McDougall  calls 
"contra-imitation" — a  force  "which  in 
some  cases  has  come  to  the  rescue  of 
the  manufacturer  in  a  declining  indus- 
try. When  a  certain  make  or  definite 
type  of  commodity  wins  almost  univer- 
sal acceptance,  growing  numbers  of 
consumers  who  "want  to  be  different" 
turn  to  less  known  or  unknown  makes 
or  to  commodities  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent type.  Most  of  us  can  recall  cases 
where  this  force  of  contra-imitation 
came  into  our  own  lives.  Even  loyal 
advertising  men  have  been  known  to 
bring  home  goods  which  have  never 
been  advertised  "just  to  have  some- 
thing a  little  different,  my  dear." 

One  manufacturer  whose  sales  were 
declining  got  sage  counsel  from  a 
young  advertising  agency  man  who 
wears  military  spectacles.  He  said 
something  like  this:  "We  have  talked 
freely  about  the  success  and  popularity 
of  this  product.  It  has  been  one  factor 
in  getting  you  the  leadership.  Now 
that  sales  are  slipping,  I  think  we  had 
better  stop  talking  success.  We  want 
to  get  over  rather  a  feeling  of  exelu- 
siveness.  I  think  that  many  women 
now  feel  that  your  goods  are  too  com- 
mon. Let's  not  foster  that  feeling  by 
talking  about  our  popularity." 

The  product  then  dropped  its  popular 
type  of  advertising  and  adopted  instead 
an  exclusive  type  of  advertising.  Evi- 
dently the  reasoning  was  correct,  for 
the  sales  line  of  this  item  again  re- 
sumed its  upward  swing. 

So  while  most  people  want  to  follow 
the  crowd,  they  do  so  only  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point.  Then  comes  the  desire  to 
be  different.  The  man  with  the  de- 
clining commodity  can  sometimes  capi- 
talize on  this  very  thing. 
*     *     * 

T  is  frequently  possible  to  marry  a 
rising  type  of  product  to  a  declining 
one,  just  as  an  infusion  of  peasant 
blood  can  throw  new  life  into  an  earl's 
family  that  has  for  too  many  genera- 
tions inbred  on   other  blue  blood. 

So  we  see  the  phonograph  mar- 
ried to  the  radio.  That  did  not  work 
very  well  at  first.  The  old-style  phono- 
graph made  too  poor  a  musical  show- 
ing when  contrasted  with  the  realism 
of  radio  reception.  So  the  next  step 
was  to  adapt  certain  principles  of  ra- 
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WOODROW  WILSON,  we  believe,  was  one  of  the  greatest 
exponents  of  clear,  concise  English.  Like  other  men  of 
intellect  he  enjoyed  good  fiction.  In  fact,  J.  S.  Fletcher,  author  of 
"The  Thief  and  the  Duchess"  which  appears  in  the  March 
McCLURE'S,  was  his  favorite  writer  of  mystery  tales. 

You'll  also  find  in  this  same  issue  a  powerful  short  story,  "The 
Magdalene,"  by  the  famous  and  popular  Nina  Wilcox  Putnam. 

In  combining  natural  reader  interest,  which  such  editorial  features 
create,  with  a  fast  growing  circulation  built  through  newspaper 
advertisements  reaching  more  than  20,000,000  readers  every  month, 
McCLURE'S  produces  a  very  satisfactory  volume  of  sales  for  adver- 
tisers.    Keen  buyers  of  space,  having  found  that  it  pays,  always — 

include  MCCLURE'S! 


TS{ew 

The  tJMagazine  of  %omanc£j 

R.    E.    BERLIN,    Businets   Manager 

119  West  40th   St.,  New   York 

Chicago  Office,  360  N.  Michigan   Ave. 
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JUST  EMASHUN! 

A  single  advertisement  in  January 
DRUG  TOPICS  on  a  new  drug  store 
item  pulled  832  inquiries  from  drug 
stores,  while  a  Saturday  Evening  Post 
advertisement  on  the  same  product  was 
bringing  in  24  drug  store  inquiries,  and 
Liberty  exactly  18. 

The  figures  from  all  sources  were: — 
DRUG  TOPICS  856— SATURDAY 
EVENING       POST         83— LIBERTY 

.  .  .    99. 

Of  course,  we  have  permission  to  men- 
tion the  advertiser's  name  to  responsible 
parties.  And,  we  will  be  glad  to  tell 
those  parties  precisely  what  we  told  him 
when  his  advertising  was  first  discussed: 
That  DRUG  TOPICS  space  is  not  sold 
on  an  inquiry   producing  basis. 

Analysis  of  these  returns  show  DRUG 
TOPICS  pulls  from  all  types  and  sizes 
of  drug  stores — from  the  largest  down 
town  city  store  to  the  picturesque  country 
drug  emporium. 

This  result  of  a  single  advertisement  in 
DRUG  TOPICS  (which  is  not  at  all 
unusual)  throws  a  piercing  light  on 
DRUG  TOPICS  coverage,  DRUG 
TOPICS  reader-responsiveness  and  the 
additional  DRUG  TOPICS  accomplish- 
ments that  assure  DRUG  TOPICS 
leadership! 


INVENTORY 


The     lipsticks     that     I     sold     to     Widow 

Snow — 
The  powder,  rouge  and  all  the  so-and-so, 
Made    her    appeal    so    great    to    rich    old 

Kline 
He   married   her — with    three   kids  under 


HELP,  HELP! 

As  we  are  whipping  this  into  shape,  the 
pitter-patter  of  bids  for  assistance  falling 
on  our  desk  include: 

*      *      * 

Finding  a  window  display  expert  for 
the     San     Antonio     Chamber     of     Corn- 


Locating  a  lucrative  opportunity  for  an 
Edinboro  (Scotland)  pharmacist  whose 
doctor   has  advised  him  to   seek   outdoor 

work — 

*      *      * 

Deciding  whether  or  not  cigarette  com- 
panies will  be  indelicate  in  openly 
soliciting  the  trade  of  female  faggists 
through  the  medium  of  the  corner  drug 
store — 

Telling  a  national  magazine  publisher  a 
whole  lot  about  small  town  tooth  paste 
preferences — 

And    bringing    together    an    ex-major    of 


the  Prussian  Gi 
manufacturer  oi 
creased  business 


rd  and  an  American 
the  look-out  for  in- 
\   the    Rhineland. 


Nor  is  that  all,  although  it  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  on  the  drug  trade  highway 
all  signs  point  to  DRUG  TOPICS  as 
headquarters  for  drug  trade  information. 

IRREDUCIBLE  MINIMUM 

"Mark  my  words"  howled  the  old  time 
pharmacist  at  the  Don  Juan  soda  jerker 
— "If  your  brains  get  any  smaller  you 
will  be  able  to  use  a  nipple  for  a  bathing 
cap."  •      *      * 

MUCH  OBLIGED 

A  prominent  New  York  agency  says  some 
nice  things  about  a  survey  on  the  talcum 
powder  situation  recently  conducted  by 
us.  They  found  it  most  useful  in  con- 
nection   with    one    of    their    accounts. 

Always  glad  to  help  provided  the  prod- 
uct is  in  the  drug  trade — or  really  is  de- 
serving of  a  place  in  the  drug  trade. 

FROM   A  DRUGGIST'S  DIARY 

Stealing  some  of  my  own  stuff,  when  I 
told  her  I  could  not  get  off  to  take  her 
to  the  dance  she  had  her  hair  all  frizzed 
to  go  to,  she  came  back  at  me  this  way: 
"Say,  you're  as  unreliable  as  a  cut-rate 
drug  store." 

AIN'T  GOIN'  RAIN,  ETC. 

In  his  merchandising  story  in  Septem- 
ber DRUG  TOPICS,  Ned  Mitchell  of 
the  Liggett  chain  mentioned  a  new  kind 
of  ukulele  which  was  selling  fast  in  their 
stores.  *      *      * 

Recently  an  Indiana  druggist  wrote  to 
ask  us  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  of 
the  instrument — 

*  *      * 

Which  is  proof  number  1,596,291  that 
druggists  read  DRUG  TOPICS  from 
cover  to  cover  and  file  their  copies  for 
future   reference. 

And,  in  addition,  another  tile  in  the 
Mosaic  of  evidence  that  the  immediate 
returns  from  DRUG  TOPICS  advertis- 
ing are  only  a  partial  indication  of  the 
value  of  that  advertising. 

*  *      * 

Drugflbpics 

The  National  Magazine  of  the  Drug  Trade 

TOPICS  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Inc. 

Also    Publishers    of 
WHOLESALE     DRUGGIST, 
DISPLAY      TOPICS, 
DRUG    TRADE    NEWS 

291  Broadway,  New  York 

Atlanta      Chicago      St.  Louis 

Boston     Cleveland     San  Francisco 


dio  sound  reproduction  to  the  phono- 
graph. This  resulted  in  instruments  of 
the  Victor  Orthophonic  type.  The 
method  of  recording  was  revolution- 
ized. The  members  of  the  band  or 
orchestra  could  arrange  themselves  just 
as  they  do  in  real  life.  The  whole 
pianoforte  keyboard  could  now  be  re- 
produced. The  prima-donna  could 
sing  more  as  she  did  on  the  concert  or 
opera  stage. 

The  grandmotherly  coal  stove  was 
married  to  the  gas  stove.  Perhaps  the 
next  step  will  be  to  marry  an  electric 
stove  to  a  gas  stove. 

Today's  desire  for  quick  action  may 
in  certain  cases  offer  a  key  to  increas- 
ing the  sales  of  a  declining  commodity. 
Oatmeal,  in  the  good  old  days  of  de- 
liberation and  relaxation,  used  to  be 
left  on  the  stove  all  night.  It  required 
at  least  two  and  a  half  hours  of  cook- 
ing before  it  was  digestible.  Then 
came  the  steam-cooked  H-0  Oatmeal 
which  was  partly  cooked  at  the  factory. 
Twenty  minutes  on  the  stove  was  suf- 
ficient'for  this  newer  type  of  oatmeal. 
More  recently  oat  breakfast  foods  have 
appeared  which  are  thoroughly  cooked 
after  only  three  minutes  rest  on  the 
stove.  If  this  greater  speed  had  not 
been  designed  into  oatmeal,  it  is  easy 
to  imagine  that  this  celebrated  food 
for  Scots  might  by  now  have  been  de- 
clining to  the  point  of  extinction. 

Entirely  new  factors  may  bring  back 
the  dying.  Thus  the  old  iron  waffle 
iron  was  not  gaining  in  popularity, 
but  the  new  electric  waffle  irons  are. 
With  them  you  are  almost  sure  to  get 
a  perfect  waffle  every  time.  You  make 
your  waffles  on  the  dinino-  room  table 
instead  of  over  the  hot  kitchen  stove. 

THE  advertising  of  declining  com- 
modities presents  certain  difficulties 
which  at  times  call  almost  for  the 
ministrations   of   supermen. 

It  is  not  strange  if  the  manufacturer 
is  restless.  It  is  not  odd  if  he  rushes 
from  one  experiment  to  another  in  his 
attempts  to  stem  the  tide.  But  that 
way  lies  danger. 

One  wise  veteran  executive  who  had 
weathered  many  a  business  storm  was 
shown  some  advertising  copy  for  his 
approval.  He  read  it  over  slowly  and 
passed  it  back.  "No,"  he  said,  "It  is 
written  in  the  wrong  vein.  It  protests 
too  much.  Between  the  lines  I  can 
sense  a  certain  degree  of  desperation. 
It   has    too    much    selling    punch. 

"No,"  he  repeated  again,  "We're  los- 
ing. We  cannot  afford  to  give  the  fact 
away  in  our  advertising.  Our  best 
chance  in  advertising  lies  in  talking 
just  as  though  our  expectations  were 
greater  than  ever.  Be  powerful — but 
in  a  relaxed  way.  Put  a  bright  and 
even  happy  face  on  your  advertisement. 
Don't  let  that  panicky  feeling  show. 
Keep  out  any  reference  to  the  compe- 
tition that  is  bothering  us." 

This  is  pretty  good  advice  to  almost 
any  one  manufacturer  advertising  a 
declining  product.  He  needs  the  most 
experienced  help  he  can  get.  And 
sometimes  it  takes  the  highest  kind  of 
skill  to  keep  from  showing  anxiety  in 
advertising.  One  advertising  agent  I 
know  seldom  tells  the  copy  writer  when 
things  are  going  poorly  with  the  ad- 
vertiser. He  justifies  his  attitude  by 
saying  that  he  withholds  the  bad  news 
in  the  interest  of  his  client.  He  says 
that  this  is  the  one  sure  way  to  keep 
the  worried  feeling  out  of  copy. 

A  group  of  cigar  men  got  together. 
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Special  Articles  Must  Be  Accurate  and  Complete 
for  General  Manager  Detail 


When  he  reads  about  a  new  plant,  he  wants  to 
know  all  the  details.  He  wants  an  article  teem- 
ing with  facts — not  figures  of  speech.  Need- 
less to  say,  this  is  the  kind  of  article  that  is 
hard  to  prepare. 

Information  must  be  obtained  from  headquar- 
ters; in  many  cases  where  headquarters  are  not 
entirely  convinced  that  the  information  should 


be  given  out.  Drawings,  photographs,  special 
data  on  equipment  must  be  obtained  under  the 
same  handicap — all  of  which  take  the  time  of 
specially  trained  men  who  through  their  in- 
tegrity and  long  service  in  the  field  have  entree 
to  important  plants.  The  result  is  that  Mr. 
Detail  gets,  in  few  words,  the  outstanding 
authentic  facts. 


That's  why   he  reads  THE  IRON  AGE 


His  experience  is  duplicated  throughout  the 
metal  trades  field.  And  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  these  men  who  have  learned  to  put  con- 


fidence in  the  editorial  sections  think  of  the 
advertising  pages  under  the  same  auspices  and 
consider  them  just  as  trustworthy.  Accordingly 
some  1300  manufacturers  have  found  it  impor- 
tant to  tell  their  story  regularly  in  these  pages. 
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April  1,  1925,  to 
March  31,  1926,  tells 
the  story  of  Brooklyn 
supremacy.  And  80% 
of  this  circulation  is 
delivered  right  into 
the  heart  of  the  home. 


Our  increase  in  adver- 
tising linage  or  32% 
or  1,727,054  lines  for 
1926  must  have  come 
from    satisfied    adver- 
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Brooklyn  is  larger  than 
four  of  the  new  Eng- 
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LORENZEN   &  THOMPSON,   Inc. 

19  West  44th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
122  S.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago 
Kohl   Bldg.,   San   Francisco,   Cal. 


They  worked  out  a  slogan  which  as  I 
recall  it.  read  "Be  a  man — smoke 
cigars."  Some  of  them  were  convinced 
that  the  sentence  was  a  winner.  It 
would  make  the  cigarette  smokers  self- 
conscious.  But  their  slogan  was  a  fine 
example  of  desperate  selling  language 
which  betrayed  the  fact  that  the  orig- 
inator was  on  the  losing  side. 

Similarly,  the  biggest  manufacturer 
of  Turkish  cigarettes  let  his  anxiety 
show  too  much  when  some  years  ago 
the  blended  cigarette  dramatically 
passed  the  Turkish  type  in  popularity. 
The  blended  cigarettes  came  in  what 
the  tobacco  man  calls  "paper  cups": 
a  cheaper  type  of  package  than  the  trim 
pasteboard  boxes  which  held  and  still 
hold  the  all-Turkish  cigarette.  This 
manufacturer  spent  thousands  of  dol- 
lars on  advertising  that  tried  to  make 
buyers  of  paper-cup  cigarettes  feel  like 
cheap  skates. 

Needless  to  say  the  advertising  got 
nowhere.  That  kind  of  advertising 
doesn't.  The  public  cannot  be  clubbed 
into  running  back  to  the  product  it  is 
deserting.  And  next  to  a  winner  the 
public's  warmest  feeling  goes  to  the 
good  loser. 

Declining  products  are  often  helped 
by  youthful  advertising.  The  container 
may  carry  an  old  fashioned  trademark. 
The  advertising  may  be  done  in  the 
spirit  of  '93.  The  product  may  have 
the  same  possibilities  today  that  it  had 
years  ago,  but  its  old-fashioned  setting 
holds  it  back.  One  toilet  preparation 
has  recently  been  wonderfully  revived 
through  the  use  of  ultra-modern  ad- 
vertising. 

Remember  Uncle  Archie's  Lesson  on 
Advertising,  No.  68A:  The  task  of  ad- 
vertising years  ago  was  to  convince  the 
public  that  the  product  was  reliable. 
In  the  age  of  caveat  emptor  all  goods 
were  under  suspicion.  Hence  it  was 
valuable  to  utter  such  solemn  assur- 
ances as:  "The  standard  of  quality  for 
half  a  century." 

Uncle  Archie  continues :  Those  days 
are  past.  The  public  now  realizes  that 
it  is,  generally  speaking,  unprofitable 
to  advertise  sub-standard  merchandise. 
So  quality  assurances  and  boasts  of 
long  experience  are  less  valuable.  The 
new  is  more  interesting  than  the  old. 
So  the  declining  old  product  has  the 
advertising  problem  of  looking  and  act- 
ing as  young  as  it  can. 

The  youthful  technique  in  many  cases 
is  furnishing  just  the  gland  extracts 
that  the  old  timers  need ! 


Snow  Stuff 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE   28] 

transportation  interests  rather  ignored 
the  winter.  The  summer  resorts  mere- 
ly closed  at  the  end  of  October  until  the 
following  May.  Some  places,  in  fact, 
tended  to  soft-pedal  on  winter  and  pre- 
tended they  had  none,  the  supposition 
being  that  their  patronage  hibernated 
all  winter  and  pulled  the  hole  in  after 
them,  and  that  if  anybody  really 
wanted  a  winter  holiday,  well,  let  him 
go  to  Switzerland  or  some  place  like 
that.  The  American  public,  generally, 
was  not  yet  "sold  on  the  idea"  of  two 
holidays  per  annum,  and  certainly  not 
on  winter  sports;  and  the  few  brave 
pioneers  of  winter  sports,  such  as  the 
Chateau  Frontenac  at  Quebec  and  the 
Lake  Placid  Club,  had  to  keep  pound- 
ing away  on  a  hard,  hard  board  before 


A  New  Detroit 
Hotel  With  A 
Definite  Purpose! 

Equipped  in  the  finest  and  most 
modern  manner — designed  by 
a  firm  of  world-famous  hotel 
architects — directed  by  a  man 
thoroughly  versed  in  every 
phase  of  hotel  management, 
the  function  of  the  new  Savoy 
in  Detroit  will  be  to  supply 
first-class  hotel  accommoda- 
tion at  moderate  rates. 

The  Savoy  has  750  rooms  with 
baths,  and  is  situated  just  six 
short  blocks  north  of  Grand 
Circus  Park,  on  Woodward 
Avenue  at  Adelaide  Street. 

It  was  designed  by  Louis  and 
Paul  L.  Kamper  (architects  of 
the  Detroit  Book-Cadillac 
Hotel)  and  has  as  its  managing 
director,  A.  B.  Riley,  formerly 
manager  ofthe Bancroft  Hotel, 
Saginaw,  Mich.  The  Savoy's 
rates  are  $2.50,  $3.00  and 
$3.50,  with  suites  and  sample 
rooms  ranging  in  price  from 
$5.00  to  $12.00. 

The  cuisine  of  the  Savoy  is  unsur- 
passed. Outstanding  features  ofthe 
Hotel  are  the  Bohemian  Room, 
the  Coffee  Shop  and  the  Food  Shop 
— the  walled-in  Garden  Court — 
the  International  Suites  (each  dec- 
oratedin  the  national  style  of  some 
foreign  country) — the  20-chair 
barber-shop  and  the  18-booth 
beauty  parlor — the  Emergency 
Hospital,  with  a  nurse  in  constant 
attendance  the  Valet  and  Check- 
ing service-  the  Florist's  Shop — 
the  Humidor  and  the  Gift  Shop. 
The  Savoy  opens  for  business  on 
September  15. 

A.  B.  RILEY,  Managing  Director 
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THE  FAMOUS  GUTENBERG  BIBLE  SOLD  TO  MRS  E.  S.  HARK.NESS   FOR 
$120,000    WHO     PRESENTED    IT    TO    VALE     UNIVERSITY    LIBRARY 


for  Collectors  and 
Connoisseurs 


TN  the  America  of  today,  fine  and  applied  arts  in  all  their 
wide  range  of  interest  are  adequately  represented  by 
one  publication  only — International  Studio. 

TN  keeping  with  its  character,  International  Studio  aims 
to  exemplify  the  standards  of  the  connoisseur — in  its 
typography,  in  its  printing  and  in  its  illustrations. 

TTKRE  is  a  clientele  composed  of  men  and  women  who 
*■  *•  have  made  the  United  States,  during  the  past  few 
years,  the  greatest  market  in  the  world  for  paintings  and 
porcelains,  tapestries,  rare  furniture  and  other  works  of 
art — collectors  who  are  spending  literally  fortunes  in  pur- 
suit of  art  treasures. 


INTERNATIONAL 

STUDIO 

119    WEST    4OTH    STREET 
NEW    YORK 


"INTERNATIONAL  Studio  is  authoritative  and  in- 
■*■  dividual.  There  is  no  other  publication  like  it  or  com- 
parable, among  class  publications.  Forward-looking  adver- 
tisers and  agents  see  its  worth  in  that  they  are  buying  a 
new  kind  of  circulation  that  is  not  worn  out  nor  over- 
worked. 
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picture  readers  -- 


THE  plumber,  the  garage  man,  the 
carpenter,  the  man  who  works  with 
tools  of  any  kind.  In  the  aggregate  he  is 
the  consuming  public  for  many  a  substan- 
tial business.  In  many  ways  he's  a  better 
educated  man  than  you  or  I  —  and  his 
only  possible  way  of  learning  the  vast 
number  of  things  he  does  learn  about  new 
tools,  new  uses,  is  by  pictures. 

Time  is  too  short,  memory  too  fleeting, 
to  retain  the  story  of  type,  but  he  does 
see  and  remember  the  story  of  pictures. 
And  the  beauty  of  a  picture  is  that  it's 
all  there  in  one  glance. 

For  three  generations  we  have  helped 
advertisers,  publishers  and  printers 
to  make  their  pictures  TALK.  The 
best  picture  in  the  world  is  no  better 
than  the  photo  engraving  that 
reproduces  it. 

Gatchel  ^Manning,  Inc. 

C.  A.  Stinson,  President 
[Member  of  the  American  Photo  Engravers  Association] 

'Photo  Engravers 

West  Washington  Square        <r*^>        230  South  Jth  St. 

PHILADELPHIA 


they  found  much  result.  But  now  there 
is  a  great  change  of  heart;  and  we  can 
here  quote  C.  B.  Foster,  passenger 
traffic  manager  of  the  Canadian  Paci- 
fic Railway,  whose  words,  while  pri- 
marily spoken  of  Canada,  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  North  of  this  con- 
tinent. 

"Capitalize  the  winter  and  make  two 
tourists  come  where  one  or  more  came 
before,"  he  said  in  a  recent  interview. 
"It  is  mere  head-in-the-sand  foolish- 
ness to  ignore  the  fact  that  Canada, 
like  every  other  temperate  zone  coun- 
try, has  four  seasons.  Why  should  we 
not  tell  the  world  that  the  Canadian 
winter  is  what  it  is — a  season  of  the 
keenest  exhilaration  and  the  fullest 
life-giving  qualities  if  it  is  put  to  its 
most  complete  use?" 

And  some  erstwhile  summer  resorts 
are  capitalizing  the  winter!  In  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Boston  Transcript — 
that  paper  whose  admirable  Travel 
Section  is  one  of  the  finest  things  of 
its  kind — I  find  advertised  eighteen 
winter  resorts  in  New  Hampshire,  two 
in  Maine,  four  in  Massachusetts,  three 
in  Vermont  and  three  in  Quebec.  Then 
there  are  certain  places  in  the  North- 
west— such  as  St.  Paul  and  Banff — 
which  have  recognized  winter  sports 
carnivals  that  draw  (although  from 
more  restricted  clientele)  large  crowds. 
Here  is  one  typical  advertisement: 

A  Week   End  Romp 

With  all  the  outdoor  fun  at  the 

Every  outdoor  sport — ski-ing,  skating, 
hockey,  toboggan  chutes  and  ski-jumps. 
Then  the  indoor  amusements,  with  open 
fires,  cards,  dancing ! 

The  copy  concludes  with  the  phrase: 
"Only  3%  hours  from  Boston,"  which 
to  some  extent  is  significant. 

Winter  sports  do  not  have  a  very 
strong  long-distance  appeal.  Winter 
vacationists  will  willingly  go  thousands 
of  miles  to  a  warmer  place,  but  not  to 
a  colder  one.  To  succeed  as  a  winter 
resort,  it  must  be  close  to  a  center  of 
large  population.  That,  of  course, 
be  inverted;  big  stores  of  the  big  cities 
are  missing  a  bet  if  they  overlook  the 
business  that  can  be  developed  in  win- 
ter sport  equipment,  right  at  home. 

RECENTLY,  for  example,  I  rode  up 
north  from  Montreal  to  the  Laur- 
entian  Mountains  on  the  Sunday  morn- 
ing "Ski  Special"  train,  dropping  pas 
sengers  off  at  a  score  of  little  villages. 
Believe  it  or  not,  we  had  close  to  500 
people  on  that  train,  mostly  young 
people — "found  money"  for  the  rail- 
roads, for  those  little  villages,  for  the 
sporting-goods  dealers.  This  ski-ing 
business,  which  during  the  last  fou 
or  five  years  has  found  so  phenomena 
a  following  as  to  have  eclipsed  almost 
all  other  winter  sports  and  to  have  out 
distanced  even  golfing  in  the  rapidity 
of  its  popularity,  has  created  a  tre- 
mendous demand  for  a  certain  type  of 
equipment — not  high-priced,  as  in  golf 
but  nevertheless  specialized  and 
adaptable  to  any  other  use.  An  ad 
vertisement  by  a  retail  sporting-goods 
store,  lying  before  me,  includes  not  only 
skis,  at  prices  ranging  from  $5  to  $12 
but  also  ski-poles,  ski-boots,  ski-mitt 
ski-pants,  ski-caps,  ski-gauntlets,  hea\ 
wool  sweaters,  wind-break  sweater 
and  leather  coats. 

And,  as  in  other  sports,  the  day 
nondescript  costume  is  passing.  Jus 
as  no  one  now  plays  golf  in  the  bicycle 
knickers  and  everyday  coat  that  Var 
don,  Braid  and  the  champions  of  yes 
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teryear  wore,  even  in  their  photo- 
graphs, but  in  a  special  and  jaunty 
costume  that  would  never  be  mistaken 
for  anything  else,  so  for  ski-ing  one 
does  not  wear  "any  old  thing,"  nor 
even  the  things  that  one  would  go  to- 
bogganing or  skating  in.  Here  for  ex- 
ample, are  the  young  chaps,  very  trim 
and  workmanlike  in  their  deep  blue 
ski  uniform,  the  trousers  tightened  up 
like  a  jockey's  as  they  enter  the  top 
of  the  big  ski-boots,  their  coats  tucked, 
shirt-like,  into  the  tops  of  their  pants, 
their  little  visor-like  big-peaked  caps 
stuck  saucily  on  the  side  of  their  heads 
— every  superfluous  item,  such  as  a 
flapping  jacket,  discarded,  but  warmth 
conserved.  No  wonder  that  they  can 
soar  so  easily,  bird-like,  through  the 
air! 

And  then  the  girls !  Another  ad- 
vertisement tells  me  that  the  de 
rigueur  wear  for  the  ski-girl  this  win- 
ter is  a  belted  suit,  built  upon  Scandi- 
navian models,  of  blue  suede  leather, 
trimmed  with  a  squirrel  collar  and 
crowned  by  a  tambaret  hat.  Vogue  and 
the  other  women's  magazines  have  pub- 
lished the  plates. 

And  so  with  tobogganing,  skating, 
bob-sleighing,  snow-shoeing  and  other 
forms  of  winter  sports.  Take  this 
game  of  hockey.  When  Tex  Rickard 
went  north  and  discovered  hockey,  and 
particularly  its  spectacular  features, 
and  returned  to  introduce  it  to  Madison 
Square  Garden  a  couple  of  seasons 
ago,  no  one  was  probably  more  as- 
tonished than  he  at  its  sudden  popu- 
larity. 

Big  league  professional  hockey, 
two  or  three  nights  a  week,  at  once 
became  a  regular  feature  of  the  life 
of  several  eastern  cities  of  the  United 
States — and  almost  a  society  function. 
Magnificent  new  rinks  were  built  or 
old  ones  built-over  to  accommodate  the 
crowds  it  attracted;  the  Canadiens,  the 
Maroons,  the  Cougars,  the  Pirates,  the 
Rangers  and  so  on,  broke  over  night 
into  the  big  city  sporting  columns. 
Simultaneously  amateur  and  college 
hockey  felt  a  great  impetus  and  are 
carrying  on  more  intensively  than  ever 
in  their  past  history. 

What  are  the  effects  of  this  new  win- 
ter spectacle  upon  other  night  amuse- 
ments, such  as  theatres  and  movies,  I 
cannot  speculate;  but  I  can  say  that  in 
the  city  where  I  happen  to  live,  which 
is  hockey-mad,  the  organizers  of  ban- 
quets, dances,  committees  and  political 
rallies  try  to  avoid  Tuesday,  Thursday 
and  Saturday  evenings  because  those 
are  the  hockey  nights,  and  the  effect 
upon  their  attendance  would  be  dis- 
couraging to  say  the  least. 


Convention  Calendar 


March  10-12 — Mid-Tear  Conference 
of  the  Financial  Advertiser  Associa- 
tion,  New   Orleans,   Da. 

March  11-12 — Conference  of  Ad- 
vertising Club  Presidents  and  Dis- 
trict Chairmen,  International  Adv. 
Ass'n,   Hotel  Statler,  Detroit. 

May  9-11  —  Semi-Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers,   Detroit,   Mich. 

June  26-30 — International  Adver- 
tising Association,   Denver,   Colo. 

October  19-21 — Direct  Mail  Adver- 
tising  Association,   Chicago. 


Naturally  it 
is  hard  for  many 
people  outside 
Detroit  to  realize 
that  in  five 
years  the  Detroit 
Times  has  attained 
to  practically  equal 
division  of  the 
evening  field  and 
has  far  outrun 
an  old-established 
Sunday  newspaper 
in  circulation. 
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"The  NEWS  DIGEST 

A  complete  digest  of  the  news  of  advertising  and  selling  is  here  compiled 
for  quick  and  convenient  reference  &►  The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive 
items  of  news  for  inclusion  in  this  department  5^  Address  Advertising 
and  Selling,  Number  Nine  East  Thirty-eighth  Street,  New  York  City 


CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL—  (A dvertisers,  etc.) 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated    With  Position 

H.  M.  Coale The  Autocar  Co.,  Ardmore,  Pa Same  Company   Gen.  Sales  Mgr. 

George  L.  Sargent  .  .  .Sargent  &  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Vice-Pres..  .  Same  Company Pres. 

Ziegler    Sargent    ....  Sargent  &  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Treasurer.  .  Same  Company Vice-Pres.  &  Treas. 

H.  R.  Eicher Duro   Pump  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales  Pro.  and 

Adv.   Mgr Same  Company Ass't  Gen.  Sales  Mgr. 

H.  0.   Meister   Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Ass't 

Sales    Mgr Same  Company Gen.  Sales  Mgr. 

B.  Morley Kelsey  Wheel  Co.,  Detroit,  Sales  Mgr Same  Company Vice-Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 

C.  K.   Woodbridge.  .  .  Dictaphone  Corp.,  New  York,  Pres Electric    Refrigeration 

Corp.,  Detroit    Executive  Vice-Pres.  & 

Gen.  Mgr. 

L.  C.  Stowell Dictaphone    Corp.,    New    York,    Vice-Pres.    in 

Charge   of    Sales    Same  Company Pres. 

William  A.  Gellerson.  Libby,    McNeil    &    Libby,    Chicago,    Mgr.    Cal. 

Fruit   Div Same  Company   Vice-Pres. 

Roy  L.  James   Libby,    McNeil    &    Libby,    Chicago,    Gen.    Sales 

Mgr Same  Company Vice-Pres. 

J.  J.   Ruch   Modern  Appliance  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo Coffield  Washer  Co.,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo Adv.  Mgr. 

M.   B.   Sands    The  Erickson  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York   Dictaphone     Corp.,     New 

York    Gen.  Sales  Mgr. 

Fred  G.  Bell Zobell    Electric    Motor    Corp.,    Garwood,    N.   J., 

Pres.   and   Gen.   Mgr The       Shepard       Electric 

Crane   &   Hoist  Co.,  Mon- 
tour Falls,  N.  Y Executive  Dir. 

E.  Bromley Waypoyset  Mfg.  Co.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I Dartmouth      Mfg.     Corp., 

New  Bedford,  Mass Gen.  Mgr. 

Beatty  Stevens    The  Shepard  Stores,  Boston,  Sales  Mgr Abraham   &   Straus,    Inc., 

Brooklyn Adv.  Mgr. 

Roy  A.  Fryer Joseph   &   Feiss    Co.,    Cleveland,   Mgr.    of   New 

Business   Div Electric  Vacuum  Cleaner 

Co.,  Inc Adv.  Mgr. 

M.  C.  Morrow   Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co..  East   Pitts- 
burgh,  Pa.,   Ass't  to  Gen.   Mgr.  Merchandising 

Dept Same    Company    Ass't  Sales  Mgr.  Mer- 
chandising Dept. 

H.  M.  Kinne   F.  F.  Schmidt  Printing  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Dir. 

Mail  Adv.  Director   Same   Company    Vice-Pres. 

D.  Wanamaker    Talking  Machine  Journal,  New  York,  Western 

Mgr Grigsby-Grunow-Hinds 

Co.,    Chicago    Dir.  of  Adv.  &  Sales  Pro. 


CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL—  (Agencies,  etc.) 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated   With  Position 

P.  R.  Hume  The  Tauber  Adv.  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C.The  Keelor  &  Stites  Co., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio   Acc't  Executive 

Philip  A.  Lukin   ....Charles  Austin  Bates,  New  York,  Copy Same  Company Business  Mgr. 

F.   Odone    Bissell  &  Land,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh   Spector  &  Goldensky 

Phila Copy  Chief 

Maxwell  Swain Penton  Publishing  Co.,  Cleveland, 

Adv.  Dept McClure   &    Wilder,   War- 
ren,  Ohio    Acc't  Executive 

Herbert  B.  Benjamin.  National  Cloak  &  Suit  Co.,  New  York, 

Adv.    Mgr The  Benjamin  Service, 

New  York   Pres. 
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The  paper  selected 

by  your  dealers  in 

Detroit  is  the  home 

newspaper 

T  |  "^HETHER  you  advertise  banjos  or  bananas  you 
II  J  rely  on  the  local  outlet  and  the  moulding  of  local 
*^^  opinion  to  sell  your  goods.  Why  not  analyze  the 
local  merchants'  use  of  the  advertising  dollar?  In  the 
Detroit  market,  The  Detroit  News — the  home  newspaper 
— carried  21,028,742  lines  of  local  advertising  while  the 
other  two  papers  carried  about  8,000,000  lines  each — 
which  indicates  how  Detroiters,  who  know  whence  come 
their  customers,  rely  on  The  News.  Likewise  The  Detroit 
News  led  the  other  two  newspapers  in  practically  every 
selling  classification  of  advertising  and  in  national  adver- 
tising. And  altogether  it  led  all  other  American  news- 
papers in  advertising  in  1926. 


< 


II 


In  these  classifications   The  News  led  all 

other  Detroit  newspapers.  In  most  of  them 

it  carried  more  lineage  than  all  other  news~ 

papers  combined. 


Automotive 
Department 

Stores 
Drug  Stores 
Educational 
Electrical 
Footwear 
Furniture 
Grocery  and  Food 
Household  Articles 

and   Equipment 
Hardware,  Sport 

Goods 


Jewelry,  Watches, 
etc. 

Musical  Instru- 
ments 

Radio 

Rotogravure 

Tobacco 

Toilet   Articles  and 
Shops 

Men's  Wear 

Women's  Wear 


r 


The  Detroit  News 


Now  365,000  Sunday  Circulation 


The    HOME   newspaper  Now  330,000    Weekday  Circulation 
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CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL—  (Agencies,  etc.,  continued) 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated    With  Position 

A.  A.  Levenseller  .  . .  Austin  F.  Bement,  Inc.,  Chicago Grenell  Adv.  Agency, 

Detroit    Copy 

E.  M.  Cameron H.  A.  Selmer.  Inc.,  New  York  Adv.  Mgr William    Green,    A    Corp., 

New  York Acc't  Executive 

J.  W.  Goldstein John  Ring,  Jr.  Adv.  Co.,  St.  Louis Same  Company Vice-Pres. 

C.  F.  Pietch   H.  W.  Kastor  Sons,  Chicago   The  John  H.  Dunham  Co., 

Chicago Acc't  Executive 

H.  D.  Leopold Brunswick-Balke-Collender    Co.,    Chicago,    Adv. 

Mgr Dearborn  Adv.  Agency, 

Chicago    Vice-Pres. 

Alexander  Slavitt  .  .  .  Wales  Adv.  Co.,  New  York,  Copy  Chief The  Lawrence  Fertig  Co.,  In  Charge  of  Service 

Inc.,  New  York   

Charles  L.  Barnum .  .American  Radiator  Co.,  New  York,  Comptroller.Cowan,  Dempsey  & 

Dengler,  Inc.,  New  York.  .  Research 
Ross  S.  Llewellyn  .  .  .  Ludlow   Typograph  Co.,  Chicago,  In  Charge  of 

i  Direct   Mail   Dept Superior  Adv.  Service, 

Inc.,  Chicago   Prod.  Mgr. 

Harold   I.  Orwig  ....  Roche  Adv.  Co.,  Chicago,  Copy   The  Buchen  Co., 

Chicago   Copy 

F.  G.  Brownell Aetna  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn., 

Adv.  Dept The  Moss-Chase  Co.,  Buf- 
falo     Member  of  Staff 

E.  R.  Strempel The   Matthews-Northrup   Works,   Buffalo    Niagara   Lithograph   Co..  New  York  Sales  Staff 


CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL—  (Media,  etc.) 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated    With  Position 

Albert   E.   Winger    .  .  Alco-Gravure,  Inc.,  New  York   Same  Company Pres. 

C.  S.  Heminway   ....  Judge,  New  York    Same  Company Eastern  Adv.  Mgr. 

R.  L.  Cary Judge,  New  York    Same  Company, 

Chicago   Western  Adv.  Mgr. 

V.  G.  Iden    New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  MgT.  Editor. .  United  States  Daily, 

Washington,   D.   C.    .....  News  Research   Dir. 

H.  Hursh    Guy  S.  Osborn,  Inc.,  Detroit    Nation's   Business,   Wash- 
ington,  D.    C Adv.  Staff 

A.  G.  Carlson    John  C.  Bragdon,  Pittsburgh,  Pa James   McMillin    Printing 

Co.,  Pittsburgh   Sales   and   Service   Dept. 

Hall  Linton   Consolidated   Press,   Ltd.,   Toronto,   Can.,   Mgr. 

Chicago  Office   Same  Company   Circulation   Pro.   Mgr. 

R.  M.  Fairbairn    ....  Consolidated  Press,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Rep Same  Company   Chicago  Mgr..  Chicago 

Office 

E.  W.  Parsons    Chicago  Tribune,  Adv.  Mgr Resigned 

W.  E.  Macfarlane.  .  .  Chicago  Tribune,  Classified  Adv.  Mgr Same  Company   Adv.  Mgr. 

F.  O.  Price Boston    News    Bureau,    Boston,    In    Charge    of 

Nat'l   Adv Boston  Evening  Tran- 
script     Nat'l  Adv.  Dept. 

Frank  Speidell    George  L.  Dyer  Co.,  New  York The  McNaught  Syndicate, 

Inc.,  New  York Sales  Staff 

A.  R.  Koehler   Chicago  Tribune,  Ass't  Mgr.  Classified  Adv..  .  .  Same  Company Classified  Adv.  Mgr. 

Walter  J.  Parker ....  Chicago   American,   Ass't  Circulation   Mgr Same  Company Circulation  Mgr. 

C.  R.  Deuel Chicago  American,   City  Circulation  Mgr Same  Company Ass't  Circulation  Mgr. 

Peter  Hamilton   Fort  Worth  Press,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Business 

Mgr Oklahoma      News,      Okla- 
homa  City    : Business  Mgr. 

Ralph  Henderson    ...Houston  Press,  Houston,  Tex.,  Adv.  Mgr Fort    Worth    Press,    Fort 

Worth,  Tex Business  Mgr. 

Leslie  L.  Rood Oklahoma  News,  Oklahoma  City, 

Business    Mgr Resigned 

Ralph  Nicholson    ....New  York  Evening  Post,  Production  Mgr The  Advertiser,  Tokio, 

Japan     Ass't  to  the  Editor  and 

Publisher 
Maynard  L.  Durham.  Implement  &  Hardware  Trade  Journal,  Kansas 

City,  Mo.,  Adv.  Mgr The  Sample  Case,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio   Adv.  Dir. 
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CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL—  (Media,  etc.,  continued) 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated    With  Position 

C.  L.  Foote    U.  S.  Fastener  Co.,  Boston,  Adv.  Mgr.  &  Ass't 

Sales   Mgr Hunting  &  Fishing  &  the 

National  Sportsman, 

Boston    Dir.  of  Adv. 


CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS 

Name  Address  Product  Now  Advertising  Through 

*Northam  Warren  Corp New  York   Cream  Elcaya    Pedlar  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  New  York 

Buffalo,  Niagara  &  Eastern  Power 

Corp Buffalo,  N.   Y Electric  Power     Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  Buffalo 

Browning,  King  &  Co New  York   Men's  Clothing    Frank  Presbrey  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Roman  Stripe  Mills,  Inc Bangor,  Pa Roman  Stripe  Hosiery- The  Paul  Cornell  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

The  Cleveland  Tent  Co Cleveland    Tents    The  Bayless-Kerr  Co.,  Cleveland 

The  Murray-Ohio  Mfg.  Co Cleveland    Juvenile  Autos  and 

Toys    The  Bayless-Kerr  Co.,  Cleveland 

The  Franklin  Railway  Oil  Co Franklin,  Pa Lubricants     The  Bayless-Kerr  Co.,  Cleveland 

The    Crystal    Chemical    Co New  York   Z.  B.  T.  Talcum  Powder 

and  Thyma  Tussin    .  .  .  United  Adv.  Agency,  Inc.,  New  York 

The  Greenfield  Tap  &  Die  Corp. .  .  Greenfield,  Mass Machinery William  B.  Remington,  Springfield, 

Mass. 

I.  T.  S.  Co Elyria,  Ohio    I.  T.  S.  Rubber  Heels.  The  Krichbaum-Liggett  Co.,  Cleveland 

The   New  York   Mausoleum   Ass'n, 

Inc New  York   Cemetery     Evans,  Kip  &  Hackett,  Inc.,  New  York 

The  Ransome  Concrete   Machinery 

Co Dunellen,  N.  J Machinery   Wilson  &  Bristol,  New  York 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.,  Ltd Dorchester,  Mass Cocoa  and   Chocolate.  .  Barton,   Durstine    &    Osborn,    Inc.,    New 

York. 

Continental  Corp Chicago    Shielded   Radio   Tubes.  Hurja-Johnson-Huwen,  Inc.,  Chicago 

The  Yomanco  Production  Co Saco,  Me Textile   Novelties    ....  Frank  Presbrey  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

American  Brake  Materials  Corp..  Detroit    American    Brakebloks.  Groesbeck-Hearn,  Inc.,  New  York 

F.  P.  H.  Bacon   New    York    Building    Engineers    .  .  Groesbeck,  Hearn,  Inc.,  New  York 

Grand    Hotel    Brunnen,    Switzerland .  Resort    Groesbeck,  Hearn,  Inc.,  New  York 

Hipp-Didisheim    Co.,    Inc.,    (Wins- 
ton Watch  Div.)    New    York    Watches    Percival  K.  Frowert  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Union  National  Bank   Knoxville,    Tenn Finance    Edwin  Bird   Wilson,  Inc.,  Detroit 

Delman  Shoe  Salon,  Inc New  York Shoes    The  Biow  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

H.  &  S.  Sonn,  Inc New  York Real   Estate    Michaels  &  Heath,  Inc.,  New  York 

First  Mortgage  Bond   Co San    Francisco    Real  Estate  Financing.  Norman  F.  D'Evelyn,  San  Francisco 

Haan's    Restaurant    New  York Restaurant    The  Hazard  Adv.  Corp.,  New  York 

The  Cake  Cone  Co St.  Louis   Crispo  Cake  Cones  and 

Wafers     John  Ring,  Jr.  Adv.  Co.,  St.  Louis 

The  Eagle  Pencil  Co New  York   Mikado  Pencils    Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  New  York 

The  Dishwashette  Co New  York   Dishwashette    Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  New  York 

The  Dayton  Safety  Ladder  Co Cincinnati   Ladders   The  Keelor  &  Stites  Co.,  Cincinnati 

The  Dry   Ice   Corp New  York   Dry  Ice   George  Batten  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

The  Spear  Carbon  Co St.  Marys,  Pa Motor    Brushes    O.  S.  Tyson  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Capital  Mortgage  Co Chicago    Investment  Banking.  .  .  Hurja-Johnson-Huwen,   Inc.,  Chicago 

Lane  Bryant,  Inc New  York   Wearing  Apparel    .  .  .  .  W.  L.  Brann,  Inc.,  New  York 

J.  P.  Smith  Shoe  Co Chicago    Shoes    Erwin  Wa'sey  &  Co.,  Chicago 

The  Standard  Varnish   Works    .  .  .  New  York Koverflor      and      other 

Paint       and       Varnish 

Products    The  Paul  Cornell  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

The  Winthrop   Furniture  Co Boston    Furniture    Glazer  &  Marks,  Boston 

The   Priscilla   Turner   Hooked   Rug 

Co Turner   Village,    Me. .  .  Hooked  Rugs   Frank  Seaman,  Inc.,  New  York 

A.  O.  Smith  Corp Milwaukee     Automobile    Frames, 

Pressure  Tanks,  Etc...  The  Buchen  Co.,  Chicago 

Champion  Chemical  Co Springfield,  Ohio Automobiles   Frames, 

Sundries     The  Geyer  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Richard  Hudnut   New  York Toilet  Requisites Calkins  &  Holden,  Inc.,  New  York 

Biberman  Bros Philadelphia   Dresses    The  Aitkin-Kynett  Co.,  Philadelphia 

A.  B.  Kirschbaum  Co Philadelphia   Men's   Clothing    The  Aitkin-Kynett  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Sylvania   Products  Co Emporium,  Pa Radio   Apparatus    ....  The  Aitkin-Kynett  Co.,  Philadelphia 

King  Mfg.  Co Buffalo,  N.  Y King  Radio  &  Automo- 
tive Replacement  Parts. The  Griswold-Eshelman  Co.,  Cleveland 
Adams  Bros.  Mfg.  Co Pittsburgh,  Pa Gas  and  Electric  Heat- 
ers      Frank  Presbrey  Co.,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh 
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500  orders 
43  agency 
applications 
22  department 
store  inquiries 
in  one  week  from 
one  advertisement  in 
The  New  York  Times 

MAGAZINE 
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The  letter  above  cites  the  experience  of  one  advertiser  in  The  New  York  Times  Maga- 
zine, a  part  of  the  Sunday  edition.  Other  advertisers  obtain  satisfactory,  traceable 
returns. 

The  lowest  rotogravure  milline  rate  purchaseable  anywhere — for  circulation  of  The 
New  York  Times  high  quality — for  space  in  a  medium  strong  in  the  confidence  of 
readers. 

Net  Paid  Sale  Over  650,000  Copies 

tttyr  Nmu  fork  QfottPB 

The  Times  has  issued  a  52-page  booklet  on  rotogravure  in  connection  with  its  exhibit 
of  rotogravure  printing  now  open  to  the  public  in  the  Times  Annex,  229  West  43rd 
Street.  A  copy  will  be  mailed  to  those  interested  on  request  to  The  Times  Advertising 
Department. 
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CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS  (Continued) 

Name  Address  Product  Now  Advertising  Through 

The  C.  A.  Shimm  Co Cleveland     Automobile  AccessoriesOliver  M.  Byerly,  Cleveland 

J.   P.  Johnson  Engineering  Co.. .  .Cleveland     Engine  Head  for  Auto- 
mobiles      Oliver  M.  Byerly,  Cleveland 

The  Domestic  Stoker  Co New  York Automatic   Stokers    .  .  .  Tuthill  Adv.  Agency,  Inc.,  New  York 

Strahan  &  Co.,  Inc Philadelphia    Silk  Stockings   Julien  Elf enbein,  Inc.,  New  York 

•The  J.   Walter  Thompson  Co.,   New  York,  will  continue   to  handle  the  Cutex  account. 

NEW  ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  AND  SERVICES,  ETC. 

The  Benjamin  Service   ....  10  East  14th  St.,  New  York Advertising Herbert  B.  Benjamin 

PUBLICATION  CHANGES  AND  APPOINTMENTS 

The  American  Printer,  New  York Has  been  purchased  by  M.  C.  Robbins  and  his  associates  from  the  estate  of  the 

late  Mathew  J.  O'Neill.  Mr.  Robbins  is  also  publisher  of  Advertising  &  Sell- 
ing, Gas  Age-Record,  Industrial  Gas,  Brown's  Directory  of  American  Gas 
Companies  and  Gas  Engineering  and  Appliance  Catalogue. 

The  Review  of  Reviews   Corporation,  New 

York    Announces  that  all  of  the  western  advertising  of  The  Review  of  Reviews  and 

The  Golden  Book  will  be  handled  by  the  office  of  The  Quality  Group,  30  North 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 

The  Architectural   Record,  New  York    ....  Has  announced  that  effective  with  the  January,  1928,  issue  its  type  page  size 

will  be  7  x  10. 

Marine  Journal,  New  York Has   been   purchased   by   Packing  &   Transportation    Publications,    Inc.,    New 

York,  and  will  be  issued  semi-monthly  beginning  March  15. 

The  World,  Bloomington,  Ind Has  appointed  A.  E.  Clayden,  Inc.,  Chicago  and  New  York,  as  its  National 

Advertising  Representative. 

The  Sun,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa Has  appointed  Lindenstein-Kimball,  Inc.,  New  York,  as  its  National  Adver- 
tising Representative. 

The  Times,  Cleveland,  Ohio Has   suspended   publication   with   the  issue   of   March   3.     The   Plain   Dealer, 

Cleveland,  has  purchased  the  good  will  and  circulation  lists  of  that  publica- 
tion, but  no  other  assets  of  the  Times  are  involved  in  the  transaction. 

Morning  Journal  and  the  Evening  News, 

Daytona  Beach,  Fla Have  been  merged  into  the  Daytona  Beach  News-Journal. 

The  Guard,  Eugene,  Oregon Has  been  sold  by  Paul  &  Eugene  Kelty  to  Alton  H.  Baker. 

The    Bowman   Publishing   Co.,   Evanston, 

111.,  publishers  of  the  News-Index   Has  been  purchased  by  Allen  D.  Albert,  who  becomes  editor  and  publisher. 

The  Farm  Electric  Dealer,  New  York Name  changed  to  The  Rural  Electric  Dealer. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The  Western  Agency,  Inc.,  Seattle  advertis- 
ing   agency    Has  opened  a  Portland,  Oregon,  office  with  M.  Williams  in  charge. 

McClure,   Carter   &   Wilder,   Warren   Ohio, 

Advertising    Name  changed  to  McClure  &  Wilder. 

Sweeney  &  Price,   Boston,  publishers'  rep- 
resentatives     Name  changed  to  The  John  M.  Sweeney  Company. 

The  Kant-Shore  Piston  Co.,  Cincinnati Name  changed  to  the  Aluminum  Industries,  Inc. 

Own  Your  Own  Home,  New  York Name  changed  to  Your  Home. 

The  G.  B.  Kent  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Brush  Man- 
ufacturers     Will   distribute   its   brushes   in   the    United   States   through   the   Prophylactic 

Brush  Co.,  Florence,  Mass. 

CHANGES  IN  ADDRESSES 

Advertising  Agencies  and  Services,  Publications,  etc. 
Name  Business  From  To 

Martin  Adv.  Agency Advertising     37  West  39th  St..  New  York. . .  276  West  43d  St..  New  York 

Experimenter  Publishing  Co.,  Publishers 53  Park  Place,  New  York   230  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Trade  Division,  The  Butterick 

Publishing  Co Publishers 912   Broadway,  New  York 79  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 

Eastern  Adv.  Sales  Dept.,  The 

Butterick  Publishing  Co Publishers   709  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York.  .79  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 

Smith,  Schreiner  &  Smith,  Inc.  Advertising    Park   Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa Union  Trust  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh 

The    Henry   P.    Boynton    Adv. 

Agency    Advertising     703   Union    Mortgage   Building, 

Cleveland,  Ohio   1370  Ontario  Street,  Cleveland 
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HERE  is  the  Best  place  in  the 
United  States  to  sell  Merchan- 
dise  through   ONE^ne: 


Mr.  Prosser  has 
simply  said  it 
in  his  own  way* 
What  The  Cleve- 
land Plain  Deal- 
er is  doing  for 
the  Associated 
Salmon  Packers 
it  is  doing  for 
hundreds  of  oth- 
ers and  will  do 
for  you. 

The  Plain  Dealer 
now  has  the  lar- 
gest circulation 
in  its  history  -  - 
both  Daily  and 
Sunday. 


/ STRANG 


r  PROSSEP- 


STRANG  &  PROSSER 

ADVERTISING  AGENCY 

L  C  Srtmi  Buh-oino 

SEATTLE 

February  8,  1927- 


The  Plain  Dealer, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir:  appreciation 

Northern  Ohio.  ,,-.*«■  that  the  great 

„f  the  trade  indicates  t.     r-ie»eland 

-USES  3n; •"•-=•■  fi awss 

ris.»  £&m=  si » - 

tsaaswssrs-.      t-u--M-1«. 

question  *heth"  !ni^next   8un**r. 
the  net.  pack  cows  in 


LO«    •*•«■—  ,        next     ffUflU^*" 

ine  net-  pac*  c^8  o03t  helpful  part 

ln  weo-pXl^W^i'o'^his  -luahle  food  fish 


Very  truly  youre, 


ST^Jfr^r-JROSSER. 


,^rp:VJK 


*  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

in  Cleveland  and  Northern  O/wo-ONE  Medium  ALONE  "One  Cost  Will  sell  it 


J.    B.    WOODWARD 

110     E.     42nd     St. 

New    York 


WOODWARD    &    KELLY 

350   N.   Mich.   Ave..   Chicago 

Fine   Arts   Bldg..    Detroit 


.  J.   BIDWELL  CO. 

Times  Building 

Los   Angeles,    Cal. 


R.    J.    BIDWELL    CO. 
742    Market    Street 
San    Francisco.    Cal. 
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Fast  Mail! 


A  BIG  FACTOR  FOR  SPEED 


To  keep  pace  with  the  development  of  the  air  mail  and  other  modern 
mail  time-saving  methods;  for  closing  the  space  between  the  mailer 
and  the  receiver — if  your  daily  mail  is  over  300  pieces — you  certainly 


need  a 


Standard  Postal  Permit  Machine 


Automatically  prim 
mark  and  cancellatit 
postage   and   simplifie 


;  in  color  post  mark,  stamp 
i  mark.  Eliminates  lost 
postage  accounting. 


Imprints,  seals,  counts  and  stacks  mail  at 
le  rate  of  10,000  pieces  per  hour.  No  rental 
r   royalty   charges. 


Other  Standard  Cost-Cutting  Mailing  Machines 

Standard  Envelope  Sealers  are  the  most  widely  distributed  sealing  machines 
are  used  by  all  government  departments,  prominent  banks,  public  utilities  a 
concerns   in   every   line   of   industry. 

Standard  Stamp  Affixers — A  portable  safe  for  your  postage,  and  a  convenient  and  sanitary  time 
and  labor  saver.  Affix  postage  stamps,  precancelled  stamps  or  labels,  five  times  as  speedily  as  by 
hand.  Light — speedy— efficient — durable — inexpensive.         Write    for     folder     "Reducing     Costs     by 

Modern   Mailing   Methods."     Try  any   STANDARD   in  competition  with   any  or  all  other  makes. 

If  your  mail  averages  300  or  more  pieces  daily  write  for  free 
copy  of  -STANDARD  POSTAGE  ACCOUNT  BOOK"  and 
booklet    "HOW    TO    REDUCE    THE    COST    OF    MAILING." 

STANDARD  MAILING  MACHINE  CO. 

Agencies  in  Principal  Cities -Service  Extended  Everywhere 

BOULEVARD  EVERETT,  MASS. 


Do  You  Believe  in  the  Hotchkinean  Theory 


that  the  man  past  fifty  with  the  right  experience  is 
as  a  copywriter? 


"good  bet" 


Can  you  utilize  the  services  of  a 
Builder  of  More  Interesting  Copy 
— a  man  in  the  past  fifty  class — 
true,  but  it  is  also  true  that  he  is 
a  past  master  in  producing  copy 
that  grips  the  buying  interest  on 
a  large  range  of  subjects  for  pub- 
lications, catalogues,  folders,  sales 
letters  and  direct  mail  pieces. 
An  expert  not  an  experiment.  A 
dependable  worker  with  a  record 
of  achievement  in  writing  text  on 
subjects  that  range  from  a  milk 
bottle      protector      to      an      entire 


tropical  island.  Skilful  in  lay- 
out and  display  and  who  knows 
type  values  and  all  details  from 
the  creation  of  idea  and  plan 
to  the  finished  presentation.  Ex- 
perienced house  organ  editor  and 
writer  of  special  articles.  Now 
doing  free  lance  work,  but  de- 
sires a  chance  at  a  moderate  sal- 
ary to  prove  that  the  Hotchkinean 
Theory  is  correct.  High  class  ref- 
erences as  to  ability,  industry  and 
character.  Address  Box  453,  c/o 
Advertising  cV  Selling,  9  E.  38th 
St.,   New  York  City. 


Don    Quixote    Gathers 
Brick  Bats 

By  R.  M.  Blankenbaker 

IT'S  like  this.  W.  R.  Hotchkin  wrote 
an  article  for  the  January  12  issue 
of  Advertising  &  Selling  in  which 
he  said  that  the  average  price  of  a  piece 
of  copy  is  $4  (four  dollars)  and  there- 
fore it  isn't  any  good;  and  I  replied 
in  the  January  26  issue  and  said  three 
hundred  times  three  (300  x  3)  isn't 
fifteen  hundred  (1500)  and  therefore 
Mr.  Hotchkin  isn't  any  good ;  and  Mr. 
Hotchkin  replied  in  the  February  9 
issue  and  said  my  name  should  be  Don 
Quixote  Golde »baker,  and  that  I'm  an 
optimist,  and  that  I  ought  to  be  more 
like  Mr.  Groundhog,  and  that  when  he 
threw  tennis  balls  at  the  puppies  he 
surely  didn't  hit  me,  and  that  I  had 
better  wear  rubbers  on  April  1. 

I  don't  think  that's  nice,  particularly 
that  last  crack.  I  never  called  him  no 
names.  I  didn't  know  until  now  that 
the  editor  would  print  them. 

All  I  meant  to  say  in  my  piece  was 
that  Mr.  H.  (why  shouldn't  I  call  him 
Mr.  H.?  He  called  me  Mr.  B.  among 
other  things) — all  I  meant  was  that 
Mr.  H.  was  eating  hay  when  he  said 
that  three  hundred  times  three  equals 
fifteen  hundred  (300  x  3=1500); 
that  he  was  eating  hay  when  he  said 
that  the  artist  and  the  typographer  are 
always  given  carte  blanche;  that  he 
was  eating  hay  when  hr  said  that  the 
drawing  and  lay-out  are  always  made 
first  and  then  the  copy  writer  is  told 
how  few,  if  any,  words  he  dare  use; 
that  he  was  eating  hay  when  he  said 
that  copy  is  always  smothered  under  a 
crushing  modernist  smear;  that  he  was 
eating  hay  when  he  said  that  the  time 
may  come  when  something  more  than 
a  beautiful  drawing  around  the  word 
"hoopla"  may  be  necessary  to  get  the 
gaods  sold;  that  he  was  eating  hay 
when  he  said  that  the  cost  of  copy  is 
covered   by  the   writer's   salary. 

Mr.  H.  drags  out  another  advertise- 
ment and  nails  its  hide  to  his  barn  door 
to  prove  that  copy  isn't  any  good.  I 
told  him  about  seventy-five  good  ones. 
Now  he  talks  about  one  that  he  thinks 
is  bad.  He  deplores  the  impressionism 
of  the  illustration,  calls  the  artist  a 
young  "he,  she  or  it,"  sneers  at  the 
"learned  words  of  adulation,  set  in" 
quite  small  italics  in  four  square  inches. 

"Who,"  whos  Mr.  H.,  "who  shall  be 
the  Daniel  who  will  volunteer  to  be 
town  crier  and  let  the  lady  readers 
into  the  teasing  secret  of  what  it  is 
all  about?  How  much  of  the  commod- 
ity advertised   will   that  copy  sell? 

I,  Mr.  H.,  I,  Don  Quixote  Golden- 
baker,  will  give  my  extra  special  unex- 
purgated  impersonation  of  Daniel  and 
tell  you  the  secret  of  what  it's  all  about. 
It's  about  an  idea  and  it  isn't  intended 
or  expected  to  sell  any  merchandise 
and  I  know  some  arithmetic  concerning 
sales  that  I  suspect  prove  it's  a  good 
advertisement  of  a  good  series.  This 
particular  advertisement,  hopeless  from 
Mr.  H.'s  point  of  view,  brought  into 
camp  a  very  important  retailer  who 
had  been  off  for  several  years. 

And  the  artist.  Believe  me  it's  a  he 
and  an  old  hairy  one,  too.  His  name 
is  Van  Dongen,  and,  as  any  man  who 
knows  something  about  art  will  tell 
you,  he  has  bushy  red  whiskers  all  over 
his  face  and  smokes  a  smelly  clay  pipe. 
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What  about  the 

G.  C.  O.M.? 


WITH  the  scientific 
study  of  marketing- 
has  come  the  idea 
of  zone  selling  ...  of  ap- 
plying sales  pressure  over 
logical  territorial  units 
rather  than  throughout  in- 
definite areas  of  unknown 
and  untried  potentialities. 

One  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  territorial 
units  is  the  G.  C.  O.  M., 
the  Great  Central  Ohio 
Market  .  .  .  The  territory 
of  The  Columbus  Dispatch. 
Its  population  is  more  than 
a  million,  its  total  wealth 
is  more  than  2*2  billion. 
Its  purchasing  power  is 
conservatively  estimated 
at  $350,000,000.00  annu- 
ally. The  G.  C.  O.  M. 
or  "Columbus  Market," 
comprises  29  centrally  lo- 
cated counties  interlaced 
with  good  roads  and  elec- 
tric lines,  interspersed 
with  thriving  cities. 
Seventy-eight  towns  of  a 
thousand  population  or 
more    spot   this    territory. 

Throughout  the  G.  C. 
O.  M.  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry are  evenly  bal- 
anced, the  one  contribut- 
ing to  the  growth  and 
sustenance    of    the    other. 


Forty  per  cent  of  the 
wealth  of  the  Great 
Central  Ohio  Market  is 
invested  in  agriculture, 
thirty-eight  and  one-half 
per  cent  in  industry  and 
twenty-one  and  one-half 
per  cent  is  invested  in 
banking  and  loan  insti- 
tutions. 

Columbus,  with  more 
than  300,000  population, 
is  located  at  the  center  of 
this  tremendously  impor- 
tant   sales    area.      Nearly 


ninety-five  per  cent  of  the 
Columbus  population  is 
American  born.  The  few 
foreigners  here  are  skilled 
workers  with  good  in- 
comes. The  interest  and 
dividends  paid  to  de- 
positors and  members  by 
Columbus  building  and 
loan  associations  during 
1926  is  said  to  have  been 
approximately    $5,000,000. 

Here,  then,  is  a  great 
unified  territory,  the  G.  C. 
O.   M.  .   .   .   More   than   a 
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jobber*    throughout    this    territory, 
patch    Marketing    and    Research    Bu 
the    service    of    national    advertiser, 
planning  sales  campaigns   in    the  C 
Market. 
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million  people  buying 
everything  under  the  sun, 
looking  to  one  great  city 
as  their  metropolis,  domi- 
nated by  one  great  news- 
paper, which  guides  buy- 
ing habits,  moulds  tastes 
in  merchandise  and  directs 
purchases. 

Jobbers  and  dealers 
throughout  Columbus  and 
the  G.  C.  O.  M.  know  this 
sales  influence  of  Ohio's 
Greatest  Home  Daily.  .  .  . 
They  feel  it  themselves. 
Nearly  eleven  thousand 
retailers  throughout  this 
Great  Central  Ohio  Mar- 
ket see  the  tremendous 
power  of  Dispatch  adver- 
tising daily  as  it  aids 
them  in  making  sales  and 
helps  them  to  select  new 
stocks. 

Sales  and  advertising 
managers  have  studied 
the    potentialities    of    the 

G.  C.  O.  M and  proved 

them.  This  fact  is  evi- 
denced by  the  steady 
growth  of  Dispatch  adver- 
tising. ...  By  the  fact 
that  during  1926  The 
Columbus  Dispatch  car- 
ried more  agate  lines  of 
advertising  than  any  other 
Ohio  newspaper. 
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OHIO'S  GREATEST  HOME  DAILY 
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9^  OPEN  FORUM 

Individual  Views  Frankly  Expressed 


Hammer  Home  the  Truth 

MR.  CALKINS  as  usual  hits  the 
nail  on  the  head  in  his  short 
article  entitled  "Truth  Is  A  Mighty  Ad- 
vertising Technique"   (February  9.) 

On  every  side  we  hear  the  public 
saying  they  do  not  believe  advertising. 
The  reason  for  this  lack  of  belief  in  the 
printed  word  is  due  to  the  use  of  un- 
believable statements — the  misuse  of 
comparatives  and   superlatives. 

It  is  my  belief  that  if  Mr.  Calkins' 
article  was  printed  in  large  type — 
hung  on  the  wall  in  front  of  adver- 
tising writers  who  would  read  it  three 
times  before  writing  an  advertisement 
and  then  live  up  to  it  literally — the 
pulling  power  of  advertisements  would 
increase  at  least  fifty  per  cent. 

Ask  Mr.  Calkins  to  hammer  away  on 
this  subject.  It  is  the  best  contribu- 
tion to  the  business  in  which  he  has 
spent  his  life  and  for  the  betterment 
of  which  in  my  humble  opinion  no  man 
has  done  more. 

Leon  P.  Dutch, 
Boston,  Mass. 


public  information."  Any  such  state- 
ment as  that  is,  of  course,  absurd  on 
the  face  of  it. 

Robert  F.  Wood,  Advertising  Mgr. 
The     Autocar   Company 
Ardmore,  Pa. 


"Super-Publicity  Men" 

MR.  EDWARD  L.  BERNAYS,  in 
his  article  in  your  issue  of  Jan. 
26,  spoke  of  the  members  of  his  own 
calling  as  "the  super-publicity  men," 
which,  of  course,  justifies  one  in  as- 
suming that  there  is  a  definite  signifi- 
cance in  every  detail  that  he  puts  into 
print.  I  am  not  a  super-publicity  man 
and  therefore  I  cannot  figure  out  the 
reasons  which  caused  Mr.  Bernays, 
when  he  was  writing  his  article  for 
your  issue  of  January  26,  to  omit  all 
reference  to  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins  by 
name,  referring  to  him  simply  as  "an 
advertising  man,"  although  he  wished 
to  comment  somewhat  extensively  on 
Mr.  Calkins'  recently  article  in  tbe  At- 
lantic Monthly;  nor  can  I  now  analyze 
the  reason  which  causes  Mr.  Bernays, 
in  the  latest  issue  of  his  "Contact,"  to 
lift  several  hundred  words  from  the 
same  article  by  Mr.  Calkins,  and  in  this 
instance  give  him  full  credit,  except 
that  he  makes  the  mistake  of  an  or- 
dinary publicity  man  and  misspells  Mr. 
Calkins'  first  name. 

My  principal  purpose  in  writing  this 
communication,  however,  is  to  express 
the  resentment,  which  I  think  is  shared 
by  all  thoughtful  advertising  men,  at 
Mr.  Bernays'  offhand  characterization 
of  Mr.  Calkins  as  one  "who  does  not 
understand  the  broad  basis  of  news  and 


The  Soundness  of 
Mr.  Parsons 

I  DO  not  think  it  desirable  on  the 
whole  to  attempt  to  cover  the  gen- 
eral business  field  in  a  publication 
avowedly  devoted  to  the  narrower 
fields  of  sales  and  advertising,  but  I 
cannot  refrain  from  commenting  on 
the  refreshing  quality  of  Floyd  W. 
Parsons'  page  five  articles  entitled 
"Everybody's  Business."  I  do  not  al- 
ways agree  with  Mr.  Parsons,  but  in- 
variably I  find  that  what  he  has  to  say 
is  interesting.  At  least  his  articles 
serve  to  bring  home  to  many  of  us 
who  are  too  close  to  our  jobs  to  see 
much  beyond  the  rather  surprising 
fact  that,  after  all,  our  own  little  field 
is  only  a  minute  part  of  the  business 
structure. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  his 
discussion  of  science  and  invention  in 
your  February  23  issue.  Many  of  the 
instances  he  speaks  of  are  positively 
amazing  to  one  who  gets  most  of  his 
scientific  news  from  isolated  reports  in 
the  daily  press.  In  fact,  I  was  inclined 
to  discount  a  large  part  of  what  he 
said  until,  only  yesterday,  I  came 
across  an  advertisement  in  the  March 
issue  of  The  Country  Gentleman  which 
makes  good  one  of  his  predictions  al- 
most to  the  letter. 

The  insertion  in  question  is  a  mail 
order  piece,  full  page,  by  Turner 
Brothers,  manufacturers  of  Glass 
Cloth.  This  material  is  used  for  the 
windows  and  roofs  of  chicken  houses 
and  hotbeds,  and  the  big  sales  point 
brought  out  is  that  it  admits  the  ultra- 
violet rays  of  the  sun  where  ordinary 
window  glass  shuts  them  out.  The 
health-giving  effect  of  these  rays  is 
brought  out  as  a  feature  of  paramount 
importance  and  is  made  to  sell  goods, 
even  as  Mr.  Parsons  predicted  it  would 
be  eventually. 

There  is  no  particular  moral  to  be 
drawn  from  this.  It  is  merely  an- 
other evidence  of  the  thorough  sound- 
ness of  Mr.  Parsons'  amiable  abstrac- 
tions. Here  is  one  writer  who  hopes 
that  he  will  keep  up  the  good  work  in- 
definitely. 

George  McG.  Squier, 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 


Borsodi's  New  Book 

KNOWING  your  willingness  to  look 
at  a  problem  from  both  sides,  may 
I  call  to  your  attention  Ralph  Borsodi's 
new  book  which  was  released  last 
week?  It  is  written  in  the  same  style 
as  his  "National  Advertising  Versus 
Prosperity."  Like  his  first,  it  contains 
some  thought-provoking  ideas  which,  I 
feel,  the  advertising  fraternity  could 
ponder  with  value.  There  are  too  few 
such  books,  and  if  you  can  review  it  or 
get  Borsodi  to  write  for  publication,  I 
feel  that  you  would  be  continuing  your 
service  to  the  field. 

W.  L.  White,  Instructor, 

Harvard  Business  School 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


A  chapter  from  the  book  in  question, 
"The  Distribution  Age,"  D.  Appleton  &  Com- 
pany, New  York,  appears  on  page  25  of 
this    issue. — Editor. 


The  Salvation  of  Cotton 

I  SHOULD  like  you  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing points  in  regard  to  the  cot- 
ton  situation   and   think   them   over. 

A  good  many  suggestions  have  been 
made  as  to  how  to  stabilize  the  price  of 
cotton,  some  of  them  good  and  some 
bad,  very  little  has  been  said  however, 
about  educating  the  public  to  using 
more  cotton. 

I  recently  noted  an  article  in  the 
Dallas  News  regarding  the  order  of 
The  Imperial  Sugar  Company,  of  Su- 
garland,  Texas,  for  cotton  sugar  bags. 
This  order  will  require  2500  bales. 
For  years  most  of  the  sugar  has  been 
packed  in  burlap  imported  from  India. 
The  packing  of  the  entire  output  of 
the  Imperial  Sugar  Company  in  cotton 
bags,  would  require  six  or  seven  1hou- 
sand  bales  of  cotton   annually. 

If  educational  work  were  done  to 
cut  down  the  use  of  silk  to  one-half, 
this  would  utilize  a  large  quantity  of 
cotton.  I  recently  read  where  the  so- 
ciety ladies  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  the 
people  of  Ennis,  Texas,  were  using 
and  recommending  the  wearing  of  cot- 
ton dresses  instead  of  silk.  Educa- 
tional work  along  this  line  should  be 
done  to  encourage  others  to  do  the 
same  thing. 

If  others  would  do  the  same  as  the 
Imperial  Sugar  Company,  the  Boston 
ladies,  and  the  people  of  Ennis,  it 
would  only  be  a  short  time  until  the 
price  of  cotton  would  be  back  to  where 
it  belongs  with  the  increased  consump- 
tion. Robert  Nicholson,  President, 
Robert  Nicholson  Seed  Co., 
Dallas,    Texas. 
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BRjITESH  ADVEETSSS1MG  Al 
SWEEED  HIM  OME  BIG  VOLUR 


November  30th,  1925,  was  the  date  of  publication  of  the 
first  Great  Reference  Work  covering  every  branch  of  British 
Advertising— the  BRITISH  ADVERTISERS'  ANNUAL 
AND  CONVENTION  YEAR  BOOK  1925-26. 

This  volume  gives  for  the  first  time  information  and  data  needed  by  all 
advertising  interests  concerning  British  advertising,  British  markets  and 
British  Empire  Trade.  You  can  turn  to  its  pages  with  your  thousand 
and  one  advertising  questions  concerning  any  phase  of  British  advertising, 
media  and  methods — and  know  that  you  will  find  accurate  and  up-to-date 
answers. 


You  will  see  from  the  brief  outline  of  contents  adjoining 
that  this  ANNUAL  is  really  four  books  in  one.  It  contains : 
a  Series  of  Directories  and  complete  Reference  Data  covering 
every  section  of  British  advertising — a  Market  Survey  and  Re- 
search Tables — a  complete  Advertising  Textbook  covering  the 
latest  developments  in  British  advertising — and  the  Official  and 
Full  Report  of  the  First  All-British  Advertising  Convention 
held  this  year  at  Harrogate. 

The  12  Directory  Sections  and  the  many  pages  of  Market 
Data  and  Research  Tables  will  alone  be  worth  many  times  the 
cost  of  the  book  to  those  American  Advertising  Agents,  inter- 
national advertisers,  newspapers  and  magazines,  who  are  inter- 
ested in  advertising  in  Great  Britain,  in  British  and  Colonial 
markets,  or  in  securing  advertising  from  Great  Britain. 

For  instance,  here  are  given  the  1,100  leading  newspapers, 
magazines  and  periodicals  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Empire — 
with  not  only  their  addresses  and  the  names  of  their  advertis- 
ing managers,  but  with  a  complete  schedule  of  all  advertising 
rates,  page  and  column  sizes,  publishing  and  closing  dates,  cir- 
culation, etc.  Nothing  so  complete,  comprehensive  and  exhaus- 
tive as  this  has  ever  before  been  produced  in  any  country.  In 
the  Market  Survey  Section  likewise  there  are  thousands  of 
facts,  figures  and  statistics  given  in  the  various  Tables  and 
Analyses. 

The  working  tools  of  any  American  advertising  man  who  is  in  any  way 
interested  in  British  markets  or  in  British  advertising  cannot  be  com- 
plete without  this  great  work  of  reference.  It  answers  any  one  of  100,- 
000  specific  advertising  queries  at  a  moment's  notice:  it  gives  to  adver- 
tisers and  advertising  men  a  book  of  service  that  they  can  use  and  profit 
by  every  day  of  the  year.  Nearly  500  pages — 59  separate  features — 
more  than  3,600  entries  in  the  directory  section  alone,  each  entry  contain- 
ing between  5  and  25  facts — 1,700  individual  pieces  of  market  data — full 
reports  of  all  events  and  official  resolutions  and  addresses  at  the  Harro- 
gate Convention — and  finally,  altogether  100  articles  and  papers,  each  by  a 
recognized  advertising  and  selling  expert,  giving  a  complete  picture  of 
British  advertising  methods,  media  and  men  up  to  the  minute.  A  year's 
labor  on  the  part  of  a  staff  of  able  editors — the  result  of  more  than  14,- 
000  separate  and  individually  prepared  questionnaires — the  combined 
efforts  of  a  score  of  experts — the  help  of  more  than  3.000  advertising  men 
in  collecting  the  data — all  these  have  brought  together  in  this  volume 
every'  item  of  information  you  can  need. 

And  withal,  the  price  of  this  work  is  a  mere  trifle  compared  with  its 
utility  value.  To  secure  the  volume  by  return,  postpaid,  ready  for  your 
immediate  use,  you  need  merely  fill  in  the  coupon  alongside,  attach  your 
cheque  or  monev  order  for  $4.00  and  the  British  Advertiser's  Annual 
and  Convention  Year  Book  1925-26,  will  be  in  vour  hands  bv  return. 


CONTENTS— In   Brief 

Nearly     500     pages,     large    size, 
crammed    with    data,    facts,    ideas. 

First. A    Complete    Advertising    Text-Book    on    the 

Advertising  Developments  of  the  Year:  Methods, 
Media,  Men,  Events.  22  chapters,  25,000  words 
— a  complete  Business  Book  in  itself. 

Secon  J.— Market  Survey  and  Data  and  Research 
Tables — as  complete  a  presentation  as  has  yet 
been  given  in  Great  Britain  of  how  to  analyse 
your  market,  how  to  conduct  research,  how  to 
find  the  facts  you  want,  how  and  where  to 
launch  your  campaign  and  push  your  goods — 
together  with  actual  detailed  facts  and  statistics 
on  markets,  districts,  population,  occupation, 
etc.,  etc. 

Third. — The  Official,  Full  and  Authoritative  Report 
of  the  First  All-British  Advertising  Convention 
at  Harrogate.  Another  complete  book  in  itself — 
60,000  words,  76  Addresses  and  Papers — consti- 
tuting the  most  elaborate  survey  of  the  best  and 
latest  advertising  methods,  selling  plans  and 
policies,  and  distribution  schemes,  ever  issued  in 
this    country,    touching    on    every    phase    of    pub- 
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Fourth. A    Complete    List    and    Data-Reference    and 

Series  of  Directories,  covering  every  section  of 
British  Advertising:  Fourteen  Sections,  5,600 
Separate  Entries  with  all  relevant  facts  about 
each,  more  than  250,000  words,  embracing  dis- 
tinct Sections  with  complete  Lists  and  Data  on 
British  Publications,  Advertising  Agents,  Over- 
seas Publications,  Overseas  Agents,  Billposters 
Outdoor  Publicity,  Bus,  Van,  Tram  and  Rail 
way  Advertising,  Signs,  Window  Dressing,  Dis 
play-Publicity,  Novelty  Advertising,  Aerial  Pub 
licity.  Containers,  Commercial  Art,  Postal  Pub 
licity  Printing,  Engraving,  Catalogue  and 
Fancy  Papers,  etc.,  and  a  complete  Section  on 
British    Advertising    Clubs. 

Really  Four  Works  in  One — A 
Hundred  Thousand  Facts — The 
All-in     Advertising      Compendium. 


Sign  this  Coupon  and  Post  it  To-day — 

To    The     Publishers    of     British     Advertiser's     Annual 

and    Convention    Year    Book.     1925-26, 
Bangor    House.    66    &    67    Shoe    Lane, 
London.    E.    C.    4 

Please    send    me    one    copy   of    th»    "BRITISH    ADVER- 
TISER'S      ANNUAL       AND      CONVENTION       YE  Alt 

BOOK    1925-26"    postpaid    by    return.      I   enclose    here- 
with  $4.00    in  full  payment. 
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James  F.  Newcomb  Ci>  Co.  inc. 

330  SEVENTH  AVENUE 
New  York  City 

<_A  marketing  agency,  rendering  expert  service  in  all 
forms  of  merchandising  and  sales  promotion,  partic- 
ularly those  involving  the  use  of  direct  advertising. 


History 

James  F.  Newcomb  &  Co.  Inc.  was 
founded  in  1916.  The  Company  has 
been  operating  as  a  marketing  agency 
since  1921.  Originally  comprising 
three  people,  the  marketing  staff  has 
grown  steadily  until  it  now  numbers 
46  people —  supported  by  an  organ- 
ization of  144  men  and  women  en- 
gaged in  detail  work  and  mechani- 
cal production  incident  to  the  serv- 
ing of  our  clients.  Since  1921  the 
creative  staff  has  outgrown  two 
offices  and  now  occupies  the  entire 
14th  floor  of  The  Gross  Building, 
representing  a  floor  space  of  8,500 
square  feet. 

Plan  of  Operation 

The  function  of  this  organization  is 
to  analyze  marketing  methods  and 
solve  marketing  problems;  to  plan 
sales  and  advertising  campaigns;  and 
to  handle  in  complete  detail  the  crea- 
tion, production  and  distribution  of 
direct  advertising.     The  business  is 


divided  into  four  independent,  but 
closely    correlated,   departments : 

(1)  Department  of  Analysis  and  Plan; 

(2)  Copy  Department;  (3)  Art  De- 
partment; (4)  Department  of  Me- 
chanical Production  and  Distribu- 
tion. The  services  of  these  depart- 
ments may  be  bought  individually 
or  as  a  unit. 

The  Staff 

Heading  each  department  of  James 
F.  Newcomb  &  Co.  Inc.  is  a  man 
of  broad  merchandising  experience 
and  special  training  in  those  phases 
of  selling  and  advertising  not  gen- 
erally provided  for  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  general  advertising  agencies. 

Supporting  each  of  these  men  is  an 
adequate  staff  of  speciallyselected  and 
carefully  trained  specialists,  each  with 
a  background  of  broad  experience  and 
a  long  record  of  success  in  serving 
large  advertisers  and  advertising  or- 
ganizations. The  record  of  the  entire 
staff  is  open  to  inspection  by  adver- 
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tisers  who  are  considering  Newcomb 
service.  It  is  impressive  and  repre- 
sents what  is  probably  the  largest  com- 
bination of  mature  merchandising 
and  advertising  talent  ever  assembled 
by  an  organization  of  this  type. 

The  basic  idea  in  building  this  staff 
was  to  provide  business  houses 
with  an  organization  as  adequately 
equipped  to  furnish  special  forms  of 
advertising  service  as  the  larger 
agencies  are  equipped  to  supply 
general  advertising. 

Prominent  among  the  numerous 
types  of  special  advertising  service 
rendered  by  this  organization  are  the 
following:  (1)  Increasing  dealer  dis- 
tribution in  weak  territories,  (2)  Pav- 
ing the  way  for  salesmen  in  new 
territory,  (3)  Protecting  rich  markets 
against  attack  of  competition,  (4)  In- 
creasing the  efficiency  of  retail  outlets, 
(5)Securing  greater  cooperationfrom 
jobbers  and  sales  agents,  (6)  Locating 
and  developing  new  types  of  dis- 
tributors, (7)  Doing  a  complete  ad- 
vertising job  in  markets  too  limited 
;  or  scattered  to  permit  the  use  of  maga- 
zines or  newspapers  on  an  econom- 
ical basis,  (8)  Getting  across  person- 
alized messages  to  groups  that  will 
not  respond  to  a  general 
:  ippeal,  (9)  Cultivating  terri- 
[ory  that  salesmen  cannot 
ivork,  or  which  they  work 
nfrequently,  (10)  Checking 
|Lp  on  existing  sales  and  ad- 
vertising plans  to  determine 


whether  they  are  properly  balanced 
and  efficiently  coordinated. 

Record  of  Achievement 

At  the  present  time  James  F. 
Newcomb  &  Co.  Inc.  is  serving 
over  75  advertisers,  among  which 
are  some  of  the  largest  and  most 
prominent  business  institutions  of 
the  country.  It  is  contrary  to  our 
policy  to  broadcast  the  names  of  our 
clients.  But,  where  permission  has 
been  granted  by  the  client,  names 
and  records  of  achievement  are  avail- 
able for  confidential  consideration 
by  those  desiring  to  measure  the 
value  of  our  service  by  the  yardstick 
of  actual  experience. 

Financial  Responsibility 

Advertisers  with  large  and  important 
marketing  programs — involving 
large  appropriations — rightfully  de- 
sire full  information  as  to  the  finan- 
cial structure  and  credit  record  of  the 
organization  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
responsibility  of  handling  that 
appropriation,  producing  all  material 
according  to  schedule  and  acting  as 
the  advertiser's  representative  in 
many  important  transactions. 
For  information  on  the 
financial  standing  of 
James  F.  Newcomb  &  Co. 
Inc.  we  refer  those  in- 
terested in  our  service  to 
any  bank  or  commercial 
agency. 
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Arc  t|ou 
getting 
i|oui*  Share 

Of  Brideport  prosperity  where 
business  is  always  good  —  where 
people  find  steady  employment 
at  high  wages  and  who  earn  an 
annual   pay   roll   of  .f84.OOO.O00. 

Most  of  these  people  live  in 
their  own  homes,  or  two-family 
homes.  They  live  well,  spend 
freely  and  manage  to  save  con- 
siderable, as  shown  by  the  $123,- 
000,000  deposited  in  the  banks. 
They  represent  a  tremendous 
purchasing  power. 

The  POST-TELEGRAM  en- 
ters the  homes  that  constitute 
Bridgeport's  buying  force  and  can 
be  profitably  employed  by  adver- 
tisers of  the  every  day  commod- 
ities. 

For  complete  coverage  at  one 
cost,    the 

Bridgeport 

Connecticut    ' 

Post 
Telegram 

with  a  combined  circulation  of 
44,446  copies  daily,  represents  the 
advertiser's   best   investment. 


National   Bepretentatives 

OILMAN.    NICOLL    Ai    BVUTHMAN 

Haw  York,    Boston,    Chicago,    Sun    Francisco. 


Typography  in 
Advertising 

[CONTINUED  FROM    PAGE  34] 

posters  just  the  right  shape  and  mass 
of  text,  in  just  the  right  form  of  letter, 
is  placed  in  just  the  right  place  in  the 
design  in  just  the  right  color. 

In  the  absence  of  a  race  of  Hohl- 
weins — of  men  who  can  do  both — the 
typographic  designer  has  arisen  to  sup- 
plement and  complete  the  work  of  the 
artist — and  he  should  work  with  him 
like  a  brother. 

The  typographic  designer  is  or  should 
be  a  compound  creature — an  artist- 
craftsman;  artist  enough  to  he  able  to 
complete  the  artist's  design,  to  complete 
by  the  use  of  another  medium  the  part 
of  the  design  the  artist  has  left  vacant. 
He  must  do  this  with  sympathy,  so  he 
must  understand  art.  He  has  to  he  a 
craftsman  because  he  must  know 
enough  about  the  mechanical  side  of 
printing  to  understand  how  to  get  the 
effects  he  sees  in  his  mind's  eye,  ef- 
fects needed  to  complete  the  design  as 
a  whole. 

I  admit  that  competent  typographic 
designers  are  not  yet  to  be  found  as 
easily  as  good  copy  men  or  good  artists, 
but  if  they  can  be  discovered,  they 
should  be  used  in  order  to  produce  ad- 
vertising that  is  thoroughly  good  from 
every  angle.  Surely  nothing  less  should 
be  employed  in  advertising  space,  which 
seems  extremely  expensive  to  the  out- 
sider. Art  work  is  now  carefully  con- 
sidered and  well  paid  for.  I  recall  that 
in  the  old  days  a  firm  would  pay  $10,- 
000,  or  some  such  sum,  for  a  page  in  a 
national  publication  and  then  scrimp 
on  the  art  work  to  be  used  in  the  space 
to  the  extent  of  using  a  $100  man  for 
the  purpose,  instead  of  a  $500  man  or 
even  a  $250  man.  Happily  those  bad 
old  days  are  over. 


Haiid-to-Mouth 
Buying 

[continued  from  page  32] 

already— $200,000,000  in  the  lumber  in- 
dustry to  mention  an  example.  And 
where  controlled  buying  replaces  sea- 
sonal buying,  it  leads  to  a  reduction  in 
labor  turnover,  and  surely  steadier  em- 
ployment is  an  immense  factor  in 
national  business  stability.  Bethlehem 
Steel,  for  example,  reports  a  payroll 
fluctuation  of  7000  instead  of  50",000. 
From  this  viewpoint,  hand-to-mouth 
buying  becomes  a  factor  in  that  new 
community  of  interest  today  recognized 
among  industries,  that  realization  that 
when  the  textile  industry  is  hurt,  there 
will  be  fewer  customers  for  automo- 
biles, and  therefore  less  work  in  De- 
troit, and  in  Gary  as  well.  And  surely 
that  constructive  conception  underlies 
much  of  our  current  progress. 

Is  it  logical  to  suppose  that  a  prac- 
tice so  fundamentally  embedded  in  the 
essentials  of  our  progress  will  only 
continue  until  prices  spurt  upward 
again?  It  hardly  seems  so.  On  the 
other  hand,  human  nature  has  not 
changed  withal,  and  whenever  the  fear 
that  there  will  not  be  goods  enough  to 
go  around  grips  us  again,  as  it  did  in 


FREE 

to  you 


Hall's  new 

book  with 

Hall's  great 

Library 


Are  you  breaking 
into  advertising? 

Hall's  new  book — GETTING  AHEAD 
IN  ADVERTISING — Is  a  book  you  will 
want  If  you  are  trying  to  get  a  foothold 
In  this  field;  in  fact  you  will  be  glad 
to  have  a  copy  If  you  are  already  engaged 
this  work,  regardless  of  how.  or  where, 
at  what  price. 

The    book    Is   a   meaty   little    volume    of 
w  to  use  advertising  and  selling  ability 


FREE 

S.   Roland   Hall's 
LIBRARY   OF 

ADVERTISING 
AND   SELLING 

4  Vols..  3323  pages.  1090  illustrations, 
flexible  binding.  $1.50  in  10  days  and 
$2.00    monthly. 

This  is  the  indispensable  advertising 
and  selling  reference  and  home-study  set. 
Hundreds  of  men  and  women  are  using  it 
to  push  themselves  ahead.  Hundreds  of 
experts  in  all  branches  of  marketing  hare 
it  handy  for  reference.  Agencies  through- 
out the  country  have  these  books  In  their 
libraries.  Colleges  and  universities  use 
the  books  as  texts.  If  you're  in  adver- 
,  or  any  branch  of 
be  without  the  good 
bring   you. 

$20  worth  of  books  for 

$17.50 

Only  7  cents  a  day 

The  big.  well-paying  Jobs  call  for  men 
with  all-around  knowledge  of  the  entire 
selling  business  —  advertising,  personal 
salesmanship,  planning,  managing,  etc. 
Add  to  your  own  experience  a  working 
command  or  the  principles  and  methods 
that  have  been  proved  in  the  experiences 
of  the  most  successful  selling  organiza- 
tions. You  get  them — hundreds  of  them 
— In   this   great   set. 

Examine    for    10    day$    FREE 

No    money    down 

Small    monthly  payments 

Try    the    set    for   yourself.      Examine    it 

at  our  expense.      If  you   like   It.   keep  it; 

ir  you  don't,  send  it  back.     It  has  helped 

and   Is   helping    others.      There's    personal 

wisdom    in   seeing,    at    least,    what    It    can 

do  for  you. 

Prove   it   for   yourself 
Mail   the  coupon  now 


tisin_. 
marketing,     don 


FREE    EXAMINATION   COUPON 

McGraw-Hill  Book    Company,    Inc. 
370    Seventh    Avenne,    New    York 

You  may  send  me  the  HALL  LIBRARY  OP 
ADVERTISING  AND  SELLING  for  ten  days- 
free   examination. 

If  the  books  are  satisfactory,  I  will  send 
SI. 5  0  In  ten  days  and  J 2  a  month  until  your 
special  price  of  $17.50  has  been  paid.  With 
the  library  I  am  to  receive  a  free  copy  of 
Hall's  GETTING  AHEAD  IN  ADVERTISING 
AND  SELLINO.  If  not  wanted.  I  will  write 
you    for    Blilpplng    instructions. 
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It's  the  same 

D  &>  C  Black  and  White 


Dill  &  Collins  Co's. 

Distributers 

Atlanta— The  Chatfield  W  Woods 

Company 
Baltimore — The  Baxter  Paper  Company 
Boston— John  Carter  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Buffalo— The  Union  Paper  y  Twine  Co. 
Chicago — The  Paper  Mills  Company 
Chicago — Swigart  Paper  Company 
Cincinnati— The  Chatfield  y  Woods 

Company 
Cleveland — The  Union  Paper  y  Twine  Co. 
Columbus,  Ohio — Scioto  Paper  Co. 
Concord,  N.  H.— John  Carter  y  Co.,  Inc. 
Des  Moines — Carpenter  Papei  Company 
Detroit — The  Union  Paper  y  Twine  Co. 
Greensboro,  N.  C— Diliard  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 
Hartford — John  Carter  y  Co.,  Inc. 
Indianapolis — C.  P.  Lesh  Paper  Company 
Jacksonville — Knight  Bros.  Paper  Co. 
Kansas   City — Bermingham  y  Prosser  Co. 
Los  Angeles— Blake,  Moffitt  y  Towne 
Milwaukee — The  E.  A.  Bouer  Company 
Minneapolis— Minneapolis  Paper  Co. 
New  York  City— Marquardt,  Blake 

y  Decker,  Inc. 
New  York  Cm— Miller  y  Wright  Paper 

Co. 
New  York  City— M.  y  F.  Schlosser 
Omaha — Carpenter  Paper  Co. 
Philadelphia— The  Thomas  W.  Price  Co. 
Philadelphia— Raymond  y  McNutt  Co. 
Philadelphia— Riegel  y  Co.,  Inc. 
Pittsburgh— The  Chatfield  y  Woods 

Company 
Portland,  Ore— Carter,  Rice  y  Co. 
Providence— John  Carter  y  Co.,  Inc. 
Richmond — Virginia  Paper  Co. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. — Geo.  E.  Doyle  Company 
Seattle,  Wash.— Carter,  Rice  y  Co. 
St.  Louis — Acme  Paper  Company 
St.  Paul— E.  J.  Stilwell  Paper  Co. 
Salt  Lake  City — Carpenter  Paper  Co. 
San  Francisco — Blake.  Moffitt  y  Towne 
San  Francisco — General  Paper  Co. 
Springfield,  Mass. — John  Carter  y  Co., 

Tacoma — Tacoma  Paper  y  Stationery  Co. 
Tampa— Knight  Brothers  Paper  Co. 
Washington,  D.  C. — Virginia  Paper  Co. 


J 


TWELVE  years  ago  the  outstanding  printing  job 
in  that  field  was  the  catalog  of  the  Standard  Sani- 
tary Manufacturing  Co.  An  equally  monumental 
one  today  is  Crane  Company's  book  of  Plumbing  Fix- 
tures. Both  selected  Black  and  White  as  the  paper  to  do 
justice  to  their  fine  products. 

Just  as  both  houses  have  always  maintained  the  high- 
est standards  of  workmanship  in  their  products,  they  also 
insisted  on  equally  high  quality  in  their  printed  repre- 
sentatives. Paper  of  substantial  and  proven  merit  is  a 
good  foundation  on  which  to  build  any  important  piece 
of  printing. 

D  &  C  papers  have  stood  the  hardest  test  of  all' — the 
test  of  time.  And  there  is  a  D  &  C  paper  available  today 
for  every  modern  printing  need.  Ask  your  paper  distribu- 
ter which  D  &  C  papers  best  meet  your  requirements. 
He  is  able  and  willing  to  help  you. 

DILL  &  COLLINS 

^Master  SMakgrs  ^§^  of iriniing  Tapers 
PHILADELPHIA 
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They  Say: — 


"The  Molloy  Covers  you 
furnished  us  a  year  or  two  ago 
were  very  satisfactory  and 
helped  materially  to  prolong 
the  life  of  our  expensive  cat- 
alogs in  the  hands  of  our 
salesmen.  Reports  received  in- 
dicate that  the  usual  life  of 
a  catalog  as  used  by  a  sales- 
man on  the  street  every  day 
was  three  weeks  while  your 
covers  prolonged  the  life  of 
that  particular  catalog  to  six 
months." 

'  Molloy  Made  Covers  do  much  to  re-  > 
duce  the  high  mortality  rate  among 
manufacturers''  catalogs — not  only  in 
the  hands  of  salesmen,  but  in  the 
offices  of  prospective  customers — for 
nobody  ever  throws  away  a  Molloy 
Covered  Book!  And  no  matter  hoic 
much  your  customer  uses  your  cata- 
log, a  Molloy  Made  Cover  will  hold  it 
intact.  Durability — beauty — distinc- 
tive individuality — these  qualities  tvin 
attention  and  build  sales.  The  cost  is 
moderate. 

Write    us    about    covers    for    your 
.    forthcoming  book. 


MOLLOY  MADE 

THE     DAVID    J.     MOLLOY    COMPANY 

Commercial  Covers  for  Every  Purpose 


2863  IS.  Western  Ave. 
Chicago 


Branch  Offices 
'i  Principal  Cities 


1919,  doubtless  there  will  be  periods  of 
uncontrolled  buying.  But  they  will  in 
my  opinion  be  in  the  nature  of  inter- 
ruptions to  the  development  of  con- 
trolled, or  hand-to-mouth  buying, 
rather  than  permanent  abandonments 
of  it. 

It  is  also  true  that  certain  specific 
factors  have  hastened  the  spread  of 
controlled  buying  since  the  war.  An 
example  is  furnished  by  the  railroads. 
Our  railroaders  took  over  a  chaotic 
situation  from  the  Government,  and 
now  offer  us  the  most  wonderful  trans- 
portation set-up  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

Of  course,  buying  according  to  need 
requires  an  efficient  transportation 
system.  Some  of  the  outstanding  re- 
sults of  controlled  buying  come  as  a 
result  of  the  efficiency  with  which  our 
railroads  are  today  operating.  There 
is  reason  to  believe,  indeed,  that  at 
least  a  billion  dollars  have  been  re- 
leased as  the  fruits  of  this  very  effec- 
tive combination.  Some  businesses  with 
confidence  arrange  their  schedules  so 
tightly  that  a  day's  delay  in  freight 
would  embarrass  them. 

It  does  not  appear  likely  that  the 
railroads  are  going  to  fall  back  into 
chaos,  so  it  seems  to  me  that  con- 
trolled buying  is  a  permanent  develop- 
ment, barring  interruptions  now  and 
again. 

International  Advertising  As- 
sociation Appoints  Commit- 
tees for   Denver   Convention 

PRESIDENT  WOODBRIDGE  has 
announced  the  appointment  of  E. 
D.  Gibbs,  advertising  director  of  the 
National  Cash  Register  Company,  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  as  chairman  of  the  General 
Program  Committee. 

Mr.  Gibbs  will  be  supported  by  the 
following  committee:  W.  Frank  Mc- 
Clure,  vice-president  of  Albert  Frank 
&  Co.,  Chicago,  and  chairman  of  the 
Advertising  Commission,  and  Frederick 
W.  Hume,  director  of  public  relations 
of  New  York,  as  vice-chairmen ;  Walter 
K.  Tower,  Detroit;  W.  B.  Tingle, 
Montreal,  Canada;  Frank  A.  Black, 
Boston ;  Mrs.  Bernice  Blackwood,  Chi- 
cago; James  P.  Simpson,  Dallas;  Don 
Gilman,  San  Francisco;  Raymond  P. 
Kelley,  Spokane;  Harold  J.  Stonier, 
Los  Angeles;  Ralph  H.  Faxon,  Denver; 
H.  H.  Charles,  New  York;  Percy  C. 
Burton,  London,  England  and  M. 
Etienne  Damour,  Paris,  France. 

Gilbert  T.  Hodges  of  the  Frank  A. 
Munsey  Company,  New  York,  is  the 
chairman  of  the  On-to-Denver  Commit- 
tee for  the  entire  Association.  Other 
members  of  Mr.  Hodges'  committee  are 
the  following:  Major  P.  F.  O'Keefe, 
Boston;  Fred  J.  Meyers,  New  Orleans; 
Lloyd  Spencer,  Seattle;  C.  C.  Young- 
green,  Milwaukee;  John  F.  Greena- 
walt,  Denver;  Miss  Leetha  C.  McGee 
and  Dr.  Marcel  Knecht,  Paris,  France. 

The  General  Convention  Committee 
at  Denver,  headed  by  Joseph  Moorhead 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  States  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company,  announces  the 
appointment  of  Ralph  H.  Faxon  of 
Denver  as  executive  secretary  of  the 
Denver  Convention  Committee. 
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Attention 


YOU  have  undoubtedly  ob- 
served the  variation  in  the  abil- 
ity of  people  to  impress  you. 
Some  register  big  right  away;  others 
never  get  across  with  you  at  all. 

Even  in  my  grammar  school  days  I 
was  impressed  with  the  wide  variation 
in  the  ability  of  my  teachers  to  get 
and  hold  the  attention  of  the  class. 

Miss  Smith  was  a  lovable  old  dear 
and  there  wasn't  a  thing  in  the  world 
she  wouldn't  do  for  her  class.  She 
was  not  without  good  looks  and  per- 
sonality either.  Yet,  try  as  she  would, 
she  could  not  get  us  children  to  hold 
still  at  all.  And  she  did  try  every- 
thing— threats,  promises,  or  what  have 
you. 

On  the  other  hand,  little  Miss  Jones 
was  a  most  unprepossessing  shrimp ; 
unassuming  and  with  a  distinct  air  of 
timidity.  Yet,  I'm  telling  you,  she 
had  our  complete  and  undivided  at- 
tention. It  was  easy  to  learn  under 
Miss  Jones'  guidance. 

A  similar  variation  is  to  be  noticed 
in  publications. 

Some  magazines  get  and  hold  read- 
ers and  move  them  to  action,  while 
the  pages  of  other  magazines  see  the 
light  of  day  but  rarely,  because  so  few 
persons  pay  enough  attention  to  these 
magazines  to  take  them  out  of  the 
wrappers. 

A  magazine,  to  get  by  with  its  read- 
ers, must  deal  with  real  ideas  in  a 
"grown-up"  way.  Fancy  layouts,  the 
liberal  use  of  pictures,  trick  diagrams, 
ingenious  headline  arrangements, 
arrows,  coated  paper,  etc. — all  the 
physical  and  ocular  dressings  up — 
these  may  get  your  business  magazine 
some  passing  attention.  But,  alone, 
by  themselves,  they  will  not  get  your 
magazine  read   regularly. 

We  know  that  like  attracts  like. 
Brains  in  the  editorial  innards  of  a 
magazine  attract  the  brains  of  readers. 


for 

INDUSTRIAL  POWER 
608  S.  Dearborn  St. 
Chicago,  III. 


Meekness  inhibits  us  from  chiming  a 
super  adequacy  of  brains  in  the  editorial 
department  of  INDUSTRIAL  POWER. 
But,  our  advertisers  will  tell  you  fur  us 
that  at  least  the  ads  get  wide  attention. 
And    that's    not   lightly    to    be   laughed    off. 


other    weeVv 


Autocracy 

Is  mankind  reverting  to  the  idea 
of  one-man  rule?  Are  we  beginning 
to  believe  that  the  committee  system — 
not  in  governmental  matters  only,  but 
in  business,  as  well — is  a  failure?  In 
other  words,  is  democracy  being 
scrapped  in  favor  of  autocracy  ? 

Really,  it  would  seem  so.  Just  so 
long  as  things  are  going  nicely,  just 
so  long  are  we  content  with  the  status 
quo.  But  at  the  first  sign  of  trouble, 
the  cry  goes  up,  "We've  got  to  have  a 
dictator."  With  the  result  that,  a  few 
weeks  later,  somebody  finds  himself 
filling  a  job  whose  limitations  and  re- 
sponsibilities are  somewhat  indefinite 
but  whose  salary  is  anything  but  that. 

This  sort  of  thing  might  be  very 
much  all  right  if  the  "dictator"  ac- 
tually dictated.  In  most  cases,  he  does 
not.  He  is  a  compromiser,  a  fixer  of 
fences;  not  a  dictator.  And  he  knows, 
as  do  the  men  who  pay  him  his  salary, 
that  he  is  their  servant,  not  their  mas- 
ter. That  fact  may  be  pretty  well  cov- 
ered up;  but  it  is  never  forgotten. 
And  so,  it  seems  to  me,  we  are  having 
the  form  of  autocracy,  rather  than  au- 
tocracy  itself. 


Rhythm 

Every  writing  man  knows  how  im- 
portant rhythm  is  and,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  tries  to  achieve  it. 

From  that  admirable  hand-book,  "A 
Dictionary  of  Modern  English  Usage" 
(H.  W.  Fowler,  Oxford  University 
Press),  I  quote  as  follows: 

It  is  an  instinct  cultivable  by  those  on 
whom  nature  has  not  bestowed  it.  but  on 
one  condition  only — that  they  will  make 
a  practice  of  reading  aloud.  That  test 
soon  divides  matter,  even  for  a  far  from 
sensitive  ear,  into  what  reads  well  and 
what  reads  tamely,  haltingly,  jerkily,  lop- 
sidedly,  top-heavily,  or  otherwise  badly ; 
the  first  is  the  rhythmical,  the  other  the 
rhythmless. 

As  an  example  of  rhythmic  English, 
this  quotation  from  the  Old  Testament 
is  given: 

And  the  king  was  much  moved,  and  went 
up  to  the  chamber  over  the  gate  and  wept : 
and  as  he  went,  thus  he  said :  O  my  son 
Absalom,  my  son.  my  son  Absalom  !  Would 
God  I  had  died  for  thee,  O  Absalom,  my 
son.  my  son  ! 

Read    this   aloud ;    not   once  but   two 

or  three  times.     Then  you  will  get  the 

sweep  of  it,  the  gorgeous  and  splendid 

beauty  of  it. 


"Rememberability" 

That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  true  test 
of  creative  work — do  you  remember  it? 
Does  it  stick  in  your  mind? 

A  play,  a  novel,  a  song,  a  piece  of 
advertising  copy — does  it  stick?  If  it 
does,  it  has  virility.  If  it  does  not,  it 
lacks  that  quality. 

Let  your  mind  turn  to  the  work  you 
did  years  ago.  Of  the  great  bulk  of  it, 
you  have  no  recollection.  But  a  few  of 
the  things  you  wrote  are  as  remember- 
able  as  though  you  had  penned  them 
an  hour  ago.  These  are  the  things  that 
justify  us. 

To  Fame   Vnhnoivn 

Somewhere  in  the  British  Isles — if 
he  is  still  living — is  a  comedian  who  is' 
funnier  than  Charlie  Chaplin,  Harry 
Lauder,  Harold  Lloyd,  and  Harry 
Langdon  combined.  I  do  not  know  his 
name.  I  never  knew  it.  But  I  remem- 
ber, as  though  it  were  yesterday,  a 
performance  he  gave  at  a  music-hall 
in  Southampton,  England,  on  a  certain 
evening  in  July,  1911.  I  had  spent  a 
week  at  Bournemouth  and  arrived  in 
Southampton  in  the  evening,  so  as  to 
have  a  good  night's  sleep  before  sail- ! 
ing  on  the  Olympic  the  next  day.  After  i 
dinner,  I  strolled  along  Southampton's 
streets.  They  weren't  very  interesting, 
and  for  want  of  something  better  to 
do,  I  entered  a  music-hall  which  seemed  i 
to  promise  relief  from  boredom. 

It  was  one  of  those  places  of  amuse- 
ment the  like  of  which  one  finds  in 
almost  every  British  city — not  very 
large,  not  very  clean,  and  catering  to 
men  and  women  who  have  very  little 
money.  (I  paid,  I  remember,  two  shil- 
lings for  my  seat — and  it  was  about 
the  best  in  the  house ! )  The  perform- 
ance was  not  particularly  interesting 
until  he  appeared.  Then — !  For  more 
than  half  an  hour  he  held  that  audi- 
ence in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  He 
made  it  shriek  with  laughter;  he  made 
it  cry;  he  did  with  it  what  he  pleased. 

How  so  extraordinarily  competent  an 
artist  has  escaped  recognition  is  quite 
beyond  me.  I  never  saw  his  equal — 
and  I  have  seen  pretty  much  all  the 
great  ones  of  this  generation.  In  my  l 
opinion,  this  unknown  favorite  of  a 
cheap  music-hall  was  king  of  them  all. 


Riile-of-Thumb    Stuff 

"When  I  was  in  active  business,"  a 
retired  business  man  told  me  recently, 
"I  used  the  want  ad  columns  of  the 
New  York  newspapers  as  the  best  pos- 
sible index  of  business  conditions.  As 
long  as  the  Help  Wanted  advertise- 
ments far  outnumbered  the  Situations 
Wanted  advertisements,  I  felt  safe.  If 
and  when  the  amount  of  Help  Wanted 
advertising  fell  off,  I'd  take  in  sail., 
Efficiency  experts  would,  of  course, 
sniff  at  any  such  methods.  'Rule-of- 
thumb  stuff,'  they  would  call  it.  But 
it  worked."  Jamoc. 
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Win  the  Homes  of  Chicago 


Daily  Average  Net -Paid 
Circulation  for  1926  — 

528,626 

which  exceeded  that  of 
the  second  evening  paper 
by    124,348  copies   daily 


THERE  could  be  no  finer  tribute  paid 
to  the  excellence  of  the  Evening 
American  as  a  newspaper  than  the 
fact  that  it  goes  into  more  HOMES  in 
Chicago  than  any  other  daily  paper. 

Because  it  is  clean  and  wholesome,  and 
appeals  to  all  the  family,  the  Evening 
American  enjoys  the  confidence  of  a 
reader  audience  that  represents  pur- 
chasing power  sufficient  to  spell  suc- 
cess for  any  advertiser  cultivating  it. 

If  you  want  to  sell  Chicagoans,  sell  them 
in  the  HOME  thru  the  big  HOME  news- 
paper of  this  rich,  responsive  market. 


CHICAGO  EVENING  AMERICAN 

a  good  newspaper 
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The  Meeting  Place 

An  Advertisement  of 
the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 


It  is  not  so  long  ago  since  people  met  in  town  hall,  store  or  at 
the  village  post-office,  to  talk  over  matters  of  importance  to  the 
community.  Then  came  the  telephone  to  enable  men  to  discuss 
matters  with  one  another  without  leaving  their  homes. 

With  the  growing  use  of  the  telephone,  new  difficulties  arose 
and  improvements  had  to  be  sought.  Many  of  the  improve- 
ments concerned  the  physical  telephone  plant.  Many  of  them 
had  to  do  with  the  means  of  using  the  apparatus  to  speed  the 
connection  and  enable  people  to  talk  more  easily. 

This  need  for  improvement  is  continuous  and,  more  than  ever, 
is  a  problem  today.  Speed  and  accuracy  in  completing  seventy 
million  calls  daily  depends  upon  the  efficiency  of  Bell  System 
employees  and  equipment  as  well  as  upon  the  co-operation  of 
persons  calling  and  those  called  and  numerous  private  operators. 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  average  connection  is  made  in  a  frac- 
tion of  a  minute  or  that  the  number  of  errors  has  been  reduced 
to  a  very  small  percentage. 

The  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  and  its 
associated  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  have  practically  for 
their  sole  task  the  making  of  the  telephone  more  serviceable  and 
more  satisfactory — as  a  means  of  conversing  with  anyone, 
anywhere,  any  time. 


Letters  Have 

H 

elped  to  Bring 

#84 

000,000 

Our 
They 

Specialists 
Are  Ready 

Wrote     Them 
to  Write  Yours 

Address:     FINE 

740  Rush   Street,    Sui 

LINE     ARTS 

e  505-7-9,   Chicago 

yf    The  Only  Denne'm   . 
\  Canadian  Advertising 


We    Eive    "on    the    spot"    Counsel 
and  Service  In  your  Canadian  Ad- 


rA- JDEHNE  C  Company  Itd-J 

t      Reford  BIdg.  TORONTO.      A 


The  Standard  Advertising  Register 

Ls  the  best  In  Its  field.  Ask  any  user.  Supplies 
valuable  Information  on  more  than  8.000  ad- 
vertisers.     Write  for   data  and   prices. 

National  Register  Publishing  Co. 

incorporated 
15  Moore  St..  New  York  City 

R.    W.    Ferrel,    Manager 


lew  York  City 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE— 45  West  45th  St 
CHICAGO    OFFICE — 343    S.    Dearborn    St. 

Maintaining  a  complete  research  laboratory 
and  experimental  bakery  for  determining  the 
adaptability  of  products  to  the  baking  industry. 
Also  a  Research  Merchandising  Department, 
furnishing   statistics   and    sales   analysis   data. 


Is  the  Radio  Industry 
Committing  Suicide? 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  21] 


accounting  for  fifteen  per  cent  of  the 
service  calls  reported  by  this  radio 
servicing  concern,  arise  from  the  fail- 
ure of  the  salesman  to  explain  fully 
the  functioning  and  care  of  the  receiv- 
ing set  and  its  accessories.  Many  of 
these  complaints  are  from  customers 
who  buy  a  set  on  a  friend's  recommen- 
dation, with  the  belief  that  it  will 
perform  in  a  certain  way.  For  ex- 
ample, a  customer  may  demand  a  cer- 
tain receiver,  '"powered  direct  from 
the  light  socket."  The  salesman  gives 
him  the  receiver  demanded  with  an 
eliminator  and  trickle  charger  outfit 
to  power  it.  After  a  month  or  two 
the  receiver  "goes  dead,"  because  its 
trickle  charger  needs  distilled  water  or 
the  storage  battery  has  run  down. 
The  customer  is  surprised  to  find  that 
his  receiver  needs  attention  and  com- 
plains vigorously.  Had  the  salesman 
taken  the  trouble  to  explain  the  main- 
tenance precautions  necessary  and  the 
distinction  between  true  and  pseudo- 
socket  power,  no  misunderstanding 
would  have  occurred.  A  good  part  of 
the  twenty  per  cent  of  failures  result- 
ing from  abuse  or  misuse  of  the  re- 
ceiver are  likewise  preventable. 

IflFTY  dealers  out  of  a  hundred  have 
learned  the  simple  truth  that  good 
salesmanship  requires  more  than  the 
sale  of  a  good  receiver;  it  means  suit- 
able high  grade  accessories,  careful  in- 
stallation and  adequate  instruction  as 
to  use  and  maintenance.  Such  dealers 
are  gradually  winning  a  reputation 
which  is  weakening  the  position  of 
their  short-sighted  competitors.  It  is 
simply  a  question  of  truthful  and  in- 
telligent selling  with  customer  satis- 
faction "as  the  prime  objective.  Radio 
is  unique  in  that  the  buyer  must  be- 
ware and,  like  Diogenes,  look  for  an 
honest  dealer  who  tells  the  entire  truth 
when  he  sells.  The  retailing  probleri 
will   solve   itself   in  time. 

More  important,  perhaps,  is  the 
broadcasting  problem,  which  the  man- 
ufacturers must  sooner  or  later  tackle. 
Some  day  the  industry  will  awake  to 
the  fact  that  radio  receivers  are  bought 
for  their  entertainment  service  and 
that  their  technical  qualities  are  mere- 
ly means  to  secure  the  maximum  en- 
joyment from  them.  No  matter  how 
good  the  set,  its  entertainment  value 
is  determined  by  the  broadcasting  that 
animates  it.  If  that  broadcasting  is 
mediocre,  the  receiver's  entertainment 
value  cannot  be  more  than  mediocre, 
whether  the  receiver  which  interprets 
it  cost  fifty,  a  hundred,  or  five  hundred 
dollars. 

The  automobile  industry  did  not 
come  into  its  own  until  about  the  only 
barrier  to  the  sale  of  a  car  to  almost 
every  normal  person  is  lack  of  the 
necessary  down  payment.  The  great 
unsold  public  of  the  radio  industry  is 
unsold  because  of  the  mediocre  quality 
of  broadcasting,  and  it  will  remain  so 
until  radio  reception  conditions  are 
improved  and  intense  rivalry  for  pro- 
gram superiority  between  stations  is 
restored. 

There  are  a  few  outstanding  stations 
in   every   district   rendering   good    ser- 
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"Lillian  the  Stenographer" 


No  "Loves  of  Lillian" — no 
'Temptations  of  Tessie" 


WHAT  mass-circulation  newspaper 
appears  without  its  Serial  Story — 
heart-throbbing,  sex-appealing?  Lillian 
the  stenographer  and  Tessie  the  "sales- 
person"* hesitate  on  the  street  corner 
with  car-tickets  clutched  in  their  little 
hands.  Will  they  go  home  with  Virtue, 
typified  by  the  Traction  Company,  or 
with  Vice,  enacted  by  a  Wealthy  Wastrel 
with  a  straight-eight  and  a  sinister 
purpose?  The  urban  population  buys 
countless  papers   to   find   the  answer,  f 

Serial  after  serial  .  .  . 

But  TIME  makes  no  appeal  to  those 
who  become  wide-eyed,  lip-parted,  over 
serial  after  serial.  It  avoids  also  that 
public  which  most  responds  to  bathing- 
beauty  contests,  heart-advice  columns, 
prizefighters'  biographies  and  core- 
spondents' diaries.  Confining  itself  to 
new  and  to  significant  news,  TIME' 
goes  to  those  who  are  adults  in  intelli- 
gence as  well  as  in  years. 


Automatically  selects  .  .  . 

Selecting  its  contents,  TIME  auto- 
matically selects  its  readers,  barring  the 
child-mind  and  inviting  the  mentally 
adult.  And  the  TIME  reader  brings 
to  TIME's  advertising  columns  the 
same  alert  intelligence,  the  same  re- 
sponsive mind,  that  he  brings  to  its 
editorial  contents.  Advertising's  selling 
power  depends  upon  its  ability  to 
move  minds — advertisements  in  TIME 
strike  smooth-running  minds  equipped 
with  roller-bearings. 

More  than  echoes  .  .  . 

There  are  other  magazines  through 
which  you  can  talk  to  more  people 
than  you  can  talk  to  through  TIME. 
But  when  you  talk  to  TIME  readers 
more  than  echoes  answer. 

Robert  L.  Johnson,  Advertising  Manager 

25  W.  45th  St.,  New  York  City 
Main  Office:  Penton  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  O. 

of  the  word  "salesgirl." 
stnp  as  a  circulation-getter. 

TIME  began  in  igig  -with  g,ooo  subscribers;  now  TIME  passes  the  130,000  mark 
and  guarantees  that  its  flight  through  1927  will  be  at  a  plus  135,000  average.  Ninety- 
four  per  cent  of  TIME's  circulation  is  homes  circulation — not  news-stand  purchases. 


TIME 

To Pms  Tuesday  — THE      WEEKLY      NEWSMAGAZINE-ToMmft^ 
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Speeding 
Industrial 
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IT  seems  only  yesterday  that  they  were  starting 
out — this  engineering  equipment  corporation  that 
today  dominates  the  field. 

Today  300  draftsmen  cannot  turn  out  the  work 
that  was  easily  done  in  191 4  by  three;  last  year's 
sales  were  200  times  the  volume  of  the  first  year's 
business  and  55  times  the  volume  of  the  second  yzar. 
Several  large  company-owned  plants  now  produce  the 
equipment  originally  made  on  contract. 
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the  Way  to 
Prestige  and  Profits 


STARTING  from  scratch — a  new  name, 
k  without  prestige — to  a  position  of absc 
'  lute  dominance  within  a  single  decade. 
This  actual  case  is  another  of  those  examples  of 
conspicuous  achievement  which  color  the  pages 
of  American  industrial  history. 
How  was  it  accomplished? 
The  answer  is  good  products,  good  engineers 
and — a  sound  industrial  marketing  and  ad' 
vertising  procedure  in  which,  according  to  an 
officer  of  the  corporation,  McGraw-Hill  Publi- 
cations were  a  major  factor. 

This  Industrial  Advertising  persistently 
campaigned  for  lower  operating  costs  through 
use  of  the  advertised  equipment.  Not  for  the 
day,  but  for  three  years — five  years  ahead  the 
advertising  aimed  for  business.  The  pace  the 
advertising  set  12.  years  ago  was  always  in- 
creased — never  slackened. 

And  now,  having  conquered  the  market, 
this  Industrial  Seller  depends  upon  Industrial 
Advertising  for  a  still  more  important  purpose 
— to  keep  command  of  his  leadership.  His 
confidence  in  Industrial  Advertising  and  his 
knowledge  of  Industry's  trends  are  best  evi- 
denced  by  plans  to  handle  a  doubled  volume 
of  business  in  1927. 


The  case  cited  shows  how  Industrial  Ad' 
vertising,  based  on  marketing  knowledge,  is  the 
direct  and  effective  approach  to  the  Industrial 
Buyer's  interest. 

Granting  all  honor  to  the  leaders  who  attri- 
bute their  standing  to  Age,  no  Industrial 
seller  wants  to  wait  for  Time  alone  to  ripen 
his  prestige.  What  this  manufacturer  did  is 
possible  for  other  manufacturers  to  do,  for  the 
basic  fundamentals  of  industrial  recognition  are 
charted  in  the  McGraw-Hill  Four  Principles  of 
Industrial  Marketing. 

1.  Determination  of  worthwhile  markets. 

2.  Analysis  of  their  buying  habits. 

3.  Determination  of  direct  channels 

of  approach. 

4.  Study  of  effective  sales  appeals. 

IN  either  preliminary  or  advanced  considera- 
tion of  Industrial  Marketing  and  Advertis- 
ing problems  and  possibilities,  the  complete 
facilities  of  the  McGraw-Hill  organisation  are 
available  to  any  Industrial  Seller  or  his  advertis- 
ing agency.  Each  McGraw-Hill  office  is  fully 
equipped  to  serve. 


"Industrial  Marketing  at  WorJC  is  a  new  boo\  soon  to  be 
published.  It  shows  how  to  ma\e  a  step-bystep  application 
of  the  McGraw-Hill  Four  Principles  of  Industrial  Marketing. 
If  Industry  is  your  customer  this  boo\  will  help  establish 
your  advertising  and  selling  on  a  foundation  of  certainty. 
Tou  may  request  the  nearest  McGraw-Hill  office  to  deliver  a 
^-^  copy  as  soon  as  it  is  off  the  press. 

McGraw-Hill  publishing  company,  inc.,  new  york.  Chicago.  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  st.  lolis,  san  Francisco,  London,  publishers  op 

McGRAW-HILL  PUBLICATIONS 

45,000  ADVERTISING  PAGES  USED  ANNUALLY  BY  3,000  MANUFACTURERS  TO  HELP  INDUSTRY  BUY  MORE  EFFECTIVELY 
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Help 

in  selling  means  more  than 

exhorting  salesmen  to 

greater  effort. 


Deale 


rs 


especially,  are  becoming  callous 

to  mahogany  desk 

sales  strategy. 

Make 

your  dealer  organization  really 

enthusiastic  by  taking  some 

of  the  load  yourself. 


Sales 


in  greatly  increased  volume  always 

follow  the  use  of  Gaxton  a.  d.  a. 

Ask  us  about  it. 


THE  CAXTON  COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 


vice;  but  most  of  them  are  hampered 
in  their  efforts  by  four  or  five  surplus 
neighboring  stations.  These  cause  in- 
terference and  heterodyne  squeals,  and 
each  excludes  one  or  more  good  sta- 
tions within  a  few  hundred  miles  of  the 
listener's  receiver.  The  listener  is  now 
given  a  choice  of  one  or  two  high  grade 
local  stations  which  he  can  hear  clearly, 
and  twenty  or  thirty  others;  most  of 
them  local,  some  of  them  at  a  mod- 
erate distance,  obscured  and  marred 
by   exasperating   interference   whistles. 

The  ether  will  accommodate  only  so 
many  broadcasters;  to  exceed  its  limi- 
tations is  to  destroy  broadcasting  for 
everybody  not  only  for  the  excess  sta- 
tions but  for  pioneer  stations  and  for 
the  broadcast  listener  as  well.  Broad- 
casting serves  too  large  a  number  with 
entertainment  to  be  in  danger  of  con- 
tinued self-destruction,  but  the  radio 
industry  has  already  sacrificed  at  least 
$200,000,000  in  sales  this  season  be- 
cause of  poor  broadcasting  conditions. 

Some  individual  manufacturers  have 
had  larger  sales  in  dollar  volume  this 
year  than  last  because  of  higher  cost 
per  unit  of  sale,  but  the  number  of  sets 
sold  is  probably  twenty  per  cent  less. 
This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  ether 
conditions  last  year  were  relatively 
poor,  while  this  year  they  are  extraor- 
dinarily good.  Had  there  been  but 
one-fourth  of  the  present  number  of 
stations  on  the  air  this  fall,  it  would 
have  been  easy  to  double  this  year's 
sales  figures.  Any  ordinary  receiver 
would  have  picked  up  stations  in  every 
section  of  the  country  with  reasonable 
clarity  of  reproduction.  It  is  a  mar- 
velous year  for  distance,  but  senseless 
ether  congestion  has  made  it  impossible 
to  take  advantage  of  this  exceptional 
condition.  Distance  sells  more  receiving 
sets  than  tone;  good  quality  of  tone 
makes  them  enjoyable  and  keeps  them 
sold.  Long  distance  reception  is  a 
phase  through  which  almost  every 
listener  passes;  it  is  the  lure  that  lends 
radio  its  fascination.  If,  in  a  half  hour 
demonstration,  a  dealer  can  tune  in 
clearly  ten  stations  more  than  a  thou- 
sand miles  distant,  a  sale  can  be  made 
to  the  most  hardened  prospect.  Long 
distance  reception  has  the  same  in- 
fluence that  a  seventy  mile  an  hour 
speed  has  in  selling  automobiles.  Dis- 
tance is  of  no  practical  use  but  it  in- 
dicates reserve  power,  necessary  to  fine 
performance  under  ordinary  conditions. 

THE  excess  of  broadcasting  stations 
is  the  result  of  several  months  of 
total  lack  of  regulatory  power  on  the 
part  of  the  Department  of  Commerce; 
a  condition  which  was  hastened  by 
radio  manufacturer  who  coveted  the 
wave  length  occupied  by  a  pioneer  sta- 
tion already  serving  a  large  audience. 
The  chaotic  conditions  of  today  were 
freely  predicted,  but  the  industry  took 
no  steps  to  protect  itself.  It  waited  for 
Congress  to  rub  the  magic  lamn  and 
eliminate  the  extra  stations.  But  it 
will  discover,  sooner  or  later,  that  gov- 
ernment regulation  will  be  of  little  help 
in  bringing  truly  ideal  broadcasting 
conditions. 

The  recently  enacted  Radio  Act  will, 
of  course,  help  to  alleviate  these  de- 
plorable conditions.  Results  cannot  be 
expected  overnight;  the  problems  with 
which  the  regulating  commission  are 
faced  are  of  unbelievable  delicacy.  The 
radio  industry  is  inclined  to  regard  its 
problems  as  solved  with  the  passing  of 
the     Radio    Act;     an    optimistic    view 
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Art  Audience  of  102,000 
Industrial  Buyers 

EY  men — major  executives  and  the  important 
individuals  in  operating  personnel — the  men 
who  occupy  the  strategic  positions  in  the 
World's  largest  industrial  markets  constitute 
the  audience  available  to  users  of  the  Penton 
Publications. 

Founded  on  the  bed  rock  of  service,  seasoned  by 
upwards  of  fifty  years  continuous  publication, 
Penton  Publications  offer  a  channel  of  approach 
to  manufacturers  of  industrial  products  or 
purveyors  of  industrial  services  leading  right  to 
the  heart  of  the  great  metalworking,  machinery, 
foundry,  abrasive,  and  marine  transportation 
activities  of  this  country. 

If  you  personally  could  address  an  audience  of 
a  hundred  thousand  leading  men  in  American 
industry,  you  would  consider  it  a  great  oppor- 
tunity. Just  such  a  group  is  available  to  you 
through  the  Penton  Publications — papers  in 
which  your  message  will  be  read  and  absorbed 
by  the  men  who  control  the  purse  strings  and 
policies  of  the  great  fundamental,  essential  in- 
dustries of  this  country. 

The  Penton  Publishing  Cq 

Penton  Building  Cleveland,  Ohio 

The  Penton  Press — Printers  of  newspapers,  business 

papers,    national   mazazines,    books,    catalogs,    etc. 

Member,  Audit  Bureau  oj  Circulations.  Member.  Associated  Business  Papers. 
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Dairy  farms  in  this  terri- 
tory have  sufficient  ca- 
pacity to  meet  the  milk 
>  of  the  New 
York     metropolis 


irm^Med" 


ALAND  literally  flowing  with  milk  and.  honey,  its  thousands  of 
hills  dotted  with  a  million  heavy-milking  cows.  In  summer  these 
cattle  wade  in  spring-fed  streams  and  graze  in  green  pastures;  in  win- 
ter, they  munch  succulent  silage  in  sanitary  modern  barns. 

From  this  favored  region  comes  the  milk  required  by  the  teeming 
millions  of  the  Greater  City.  The  bulk  of  this  milk  is  marketed 
through  one  of  the  world's  greatest  farmer-owned  organizations — the 
Dairymen's  League  Cooperative  Association,  Inc. 

It  is  this  Association  which  publishes  the  Dairymen's  League  News 
— the  outstanding  dairy  paper  of  the  East.  Through  the  advertising 
columns  of  this  paper  you  can  reach  the  prosperous,  progressive  dairy 
farm  families  of  this  territory. 

Write  for  Sample  Copy  and  Rate  Card 
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New  York 
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Chicago 

10  S.  La  Salle  Street 

John  D.  Ross 

Phone  State  3652 
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The  American  Architect 

A.   B.  C.  E«t.    1876  A.  B.  P. 

"Advertising  and  Selling  to  Architects,"  ■  booklet 
prepared    to    give    you    a    bettor    understanding    of 
the   architectural  field,   la   now  available. 
Tour  copy   will   be   sent    upon   request. 

243  West  39th  St.  New  York 


Topeka  Daily  Capital 


The  only  Kansas  dally  with  circulation 
thruout  the  state.  Thoroughly  cover* 
Topeka.  a  midwest  primary  market.  Olvi 
real  cooperation, 
publication. 


Arthur       Capper 


Topeka,  Kansas 


hardly  justified  by  experience  with  gov- 
ernment regulation.  The  radio  com- 
mission can  and  will  do  a  great  deal; 
it  will  correct  the  most  serious  causes 
of  confusion.  It  will  exert  its  police 
power  by  eliminating  250  or  30u  sta- 
tions from  the  present  list  of  733  so 
that  no  station  will  continue  to  ruin 
the  service  of  another.  That  accom- 
plishment will  be  a  great  blessing,  but 
it  is  far  short  of  a  complete  solution  of 
the  industry's  broadcasting  problem. 

''I'' HE  open  sesame  to  the  radio  market 
A  lies  in  the  establishment  of  ideal 
broadcasting  conditions.  It  has  been  as- 
sumed  that  the  ideal  is  to  license  as 
many  stations  as  can  be  crowded  into 
the  ether  '  without  disturbing  inter- 
ference. This  formula  develops  out  of 
the  mania  which  thousands  have  to 
run  their  own  broadcasting  station, 
and  it  is  not  based  upon  any  conception 
of  what  the  listener  wants  or  of  what 
is  good  for  the  radio  industry.  Dis- 
crimination must  be  used  in  licensing 
broadcasters,  whether  discrimination  is 
democratic  in  spirit  or  not.  The  neces- 
sity for  excluding  a  certain  station 
from  the  air  is  not  based  upon  any 
hostility  to  those  who  run  it,  but  upon 
the  limitations  of  the  radio  medium. 

The  elimination  of  overlapping  sta- 
tions is  only  one  step  toward  the  better- 
ment of  radio  reception.  This  much 
the  Radio  Commission  is  quite  certain 
to  accomplish  within  the  next  three 
or  four  months.  But  only  when  we 
have  ideal  broadcasting  conditions  will 
the  radio  market  expand  to  its  full 
value,  and  the  attainment  of  ideal  con- 
ditions is  the  responsibility  of  the  in- 
dustry. Ideal  broadcasting  conditions 
require  that  every  station  has  a  free 
ether  channel  to  the  limit  of  its  range. 
That  means  not  four  or  five  hundred 
stations  on  the  air,  a  number  to  which 
we  have  been  accustomed  for  the  past 
three  or  four  years,  but  only  two  hun- 
dred or  two  hundred  and  twenty-five. 
This  will  not  only  secure  reception  free 
from  interference;  it  will  also  bring- 
about  much  higher  standards  in  the 
programs  supplied  by  two  or  three  rival 
broadcasting  chains  rather  than  by  a 
single  dominant  chain.  It  will  bring 
us  the  stimulating  influence  of  compe- 
tition in  place  of  a  virtual  monopoly  of 
good  broadcasting  by  a  single  chain. 
It  is  competition  in  programs  which 
will  make  the  ownership  of  a  radio  re- 
ceiver desirable  to  every  family.  Com- 
petition on  an  equal  basis  means  tre- 
mendously enhanced  value  to  every  re- 
ceiving set. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  in  the 
United  States  about  one  hundred  worth 
while  stations  on  the  air  and  five  hun- 
dred useless  competitors,  stepping  all 
over  each  other  and  excluding  the  ser- 
vices of  high  grade  stations  from 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  their  potential 
audience.  If  each  five  of  the  five  hun- 
dred superfluous  stations  could  be  con- 
solidated into  one,  there  would  bs  two 
hundred  stations  on  the  air.  Any  selec- 
tive receiving  set,  at  all  hours,  could 
then  pick  up  perhaps  a  hundred  of  these 
clearly  on  good  winter  evenings.  An 
hour's  time  on  a  consolidated  station 
would  be  worth  a  week's  time  on  the 
present  line-up  of  squealing,  interfering 
small  stations.  Half  a  million  dollars' 
worth  of  diplomacy  on  the  part  of  the 
leaders  of  the  radio  industry  in  bring- 
ing about  the  consolidation  of  small  sta- 
tions would  bring  a  billion  dollars  in 
sales  the  first  year.     This  is  the  real 
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Let  9Vi  Million  Families 
Speak  for  You 

WORD-OF-MOUTH  advertising  is  possible  only  where  peo- 
ple know  each  other,  where  natural  neighborliness  is  the 
paramount  binding  force. 

There  is  true  neighborliness  in  the  small  towns  and  on  the  farms. 
And  a  neighbor's  favorable  comment  regarding  an  advertised  prod- 
uct is  bound  to  have  effect  on  others. 

The  Country  Newspaper — the  ONE  publication  the  small  town 
and  farm  folks  read  regularly — gives  impetus  to  word-of -mouth  ad- 
vertising. 

For  100  percent  reader  interest  and  advertising  that  is  heard  use 
the  Country  Newspaper.  It  covers  60  percent  of  the  buying  power 
of  the  entire  nation.  It  will  take  your  advertising  voice  into  the 
homes  of  nine  and  a  half  million  families — prosperous,  progressive, 
free-buying  families — and  make  it  heard. 


The  country  newspa- 
per} represented  by  the 
American  Press  Asso- 
ciation present  the  only 
intensive  coverage  of 
the  largest  single  popu- 
lation group  in  the 
United  States— the 
only  100  %  coverage 
of  60%  of  the  entire 
National  Market. 


Country  newspaper, 
can  be  selected  indi 
vidually  or  in  any  com 
bination;  in  any  mar 
kel,  group  of  states 
counties,  or  towns 
This  plan  of  buying 
fits  in  With  the  program 
of  Governmental  Sim- 
plification, designed  to 
eliminate  waste. 
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Represents  6,5  25  Country  Newspapers  —  4  7}^  Million  Readers 

Covers  the  COUNTRY  Intensively 
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The  net  paid  circulation  of  The  Shrine  Maga- 
zine is  607,112  copies  monthly.  A  distribution 
statement,  by  states,  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 

The  Shrine  Magazine 

1440  Broadway  •   New  York 

Phone:  Pennsylvania  7827 

CHICAGO  BOSTON 

122  So.  Michigan  Blvd.  Little  Building 

Telephone:    Wabash  6944-5  Telephone:  Har 


merchandising  problem  of  the  radio  in- 
dustry. The  Radio  Commission  can  re- 
lieve congestion  but  it  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  bring  ideal  conditions. 

No  one  would  lose  by  this  proposed 
consolidation  of  stations;  not  even  the 
four  stations  out  of  each  five  which 
would  be  eliminated.  A  one-fifth  in- 
terest in  a  good  station  at  one-fifth  the 
cost  would  command  not  five,  but  prob- 
ably ten  times  the  audience  now  avail- 
able to  the  single  station.  Larger 
audiences  would  greatly  increase  the 
value  of  individual  microphones  and 
that  would,  in  turn,  attract  real  pro- 
gram features.  The  listener  would 
have  a  choice  of  twenty  or  thirty  im- 
proved programs  from  stations  within 
a  distance  of  a  few  hundred  miles, 
while  now  he  is  lucky  if  these  are  two 
or  three  stations  which  he  can  hear 
without  interference. 

The  radio  industry  is  badly  in  need 
of  a  leadership  that  would  face  the 
issue  squarely.  It  must  mobilize  its  re- 
sources and  begin  cleaning  house.  It 
must  improve  its  commodity — broad- 
casting programs,  not  knobs,  dials  and 
gadgets — until  it  is  raised  to  a  point 
of  entertainment  and  service  value  so 
irresistible  that  no  one  who  could  af- 
ford it  would  be  without  a  high  grade 
receiver. 


High  Pressure 
Advertising 

[continued  from  page  25] 

Surely,  if  one  of  the  ablest  thinkers 
upon  the  subject  of  advertising  char- 
acterizes consumer  demand  created  by 
national  advertising  as  having  "no 
economic  or  moral  basis  in  fact,"  we 
may  term  the  business  created  by  a 
manufacturer  in  this  way  as  artificial 
demand. 

During  the  year  1925  the  probable 
expenditures  of  national  advertisers  for 
creating  this  artificial  demand  was 
around  $1,000,000,000. 

Year  by  year  the  expenditure  has 
been  increasing. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  accurately 
the  rate  of  increase,  but  if  we  assume 
it  to  be  substantially  the  same  as  the 
rate  of  increase  of  the  advertising  in- 
serted in  leading  magazines  of  the 
country,  we  shall  probably  come  very 
near  the  actual  rate. 

In  1915,  advertisers  spent  $38,737,336 
in  76  monthly  and  weekly  magazines, 
women's  publications  and  farm  jour- 
nals. In  1916  they  spent  $51,867,803 
in  77  publications;  in  1917  in  the  same 
number  of  publications,  $57,793,628;  in 

1918,  in  72  publications  $61,312,888;  in 

1919,  it   was    $97,208,791;    in    1920,   it 
was  132,414,799. 

This  would  indicate  that  the  expen- 
diture was  more  than  trebling  itself 
every  five  years.  As,  however,  the 
year  1921  (the  year  of  deflation,) 
showed  a  reduction  in  advertising  in 
these  publications  to  $95,439,236,  this 
rate  would  be  too  high. 

A  very  conservative  estimate  based 
upon  these  figures  would  be  that  the 
expenditure  more  than  doubles  itself 
every  five  years. 

This  means  that  if  the  expenditure 
for  national  advertising  was  $1,000,- 
000,000  in  the  year  1925,  it  will  be 
$2,000,000,000  in  1930;  $4,000,000,000 
in  1935;  $8,000,000,000  in  1940  and  so 
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Member  A.   B.    C. 


F  I  were  back  in  public 
life  again  and  running 
for  public  office,  I  would 
rather  have  my  picture 
published  on  the  front  page  of  a 
tabloid  than  two  columns  of  type 
in  a  regular-sized  newspaper.  I 
believe  it  would  leave  a  greater 
impression  on  the  mind  of  the 
reader. 

"I  read  a  great  many  news- 
papers every  day  and  read  them 
carefully  and  thoroughly.     I  get 
all  the  Chicago  papers  and  all  of 
the  New  York  newspapers.   I  par- 
ticularly  enjoy   the   three   New 
York  tabloids,  which  I  get  every 
day  principally  for  the  pictures. 
There  are  ever  so  many  things 
that  one  can  see  in  a  picture  that 
can't  be  gotten  from  a  column  of 
type  and  I  enjoy  looking  at  them. 
"I  think  those  who  scoff  at  tab- 
loids underestimate  their  value. 
The   very   fact  that   they   have 
such  large  circulations  should  in- 
dicate that  the  big  majority  of 
readers  patronizing  them  enjoy 
the   change    from    the    old-type 
newspapers." — From  an  inter- 
view with  Judge  Landis  by  James 
M.  Kahn  of  the  GRAPHIC'S 
Sports  Staff. 
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on    ad    infinitum    to    the    advertising 
millennium. 

tp  VEN  those  who  have  carefully  ob- 
J  served  the  growth  of  national  ad- 
vertising and  who  have  noted  from  year 
to  year  the  growth  of  the  circulations 
of  the  national  mediums,  the  increase 
in  the  amount  of  advertising  in  them, 
and  the  sizes  of  spaces  used  by  in- 
dividual advertisers,  find  it  difficult  to 
visualize  the  magnitude  of  the  industry 
which  may  ultimately  be  devoted  to 
national  advertising.  It  is  already  an 
industry  that  has  attracted  thousands 
of  the  ablest  minds  of  the  country  and 
diverted  from  other  more  productive 
industries  great  armies  of  workers  in 
paper  making,  printing,  engraving  and 
allied  fields.  The  raw  materials  used 
in  the  industry,  the  pulp  wood,  coal, 
lead,  copper,  zinc,  represent  great 
drafts  upon  the  natural  resources  of 
the  earth. 

An  excellent  statement  concerning 
the  purposes  for  which  all  this  money 
is  spent  is  made  in  an  advertising  trade 
paper : 

In  the  statement  to  its  stockholders  issued 
recently  by  The  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company,  we  find  this  statement : 

"Formerly,  as  is  well  known,  household 
sugar  was  largely  of  bulk  packing.  We 
have  described  the  sale  of  package  sugar 
and  table  syrup  under  the  trade  names  of 
'Domino'  and  'Franklin*  with  such  success 
that  the  volume  of  trade-mark  packages 
now  constitutes  roundly  one-half  of  our 
production  that  goes  into  households. 

"This  package  development  necessitated 
very  large  changes  both  in  equipment  and 
in  refineries.  The  advantage  of  this  busi- 
ness is  its  direct  contact  with  the  con- 
sumer." 

There  are  two  significant  points  in  this 
brief  statement.  First,  that  the  advertising 
and  sales  effort  put  behind  this  company's 
packaged  sugars  has  resulted  in  selling  ap- 
proximately half  of  its  volume  in  package 
form,  whereas  only  a  few  years  ago  all 
sugar  was  sold  in  bulk.  Second,  that  al- 
though the  packaging  operation  involved  a 
large  outlay  for  equipment  and  changes  in 
plant,  this  has  been  compensated  for  by  the 
greater  control  the  company  has  over  its 
business  through  direct  contact  with  the 
users  of  its  product. 

These  facts  should  be  of  vital  interest 
to  any  executive  who  faces  the  problem  of 
marketing  a  staple  product  that  is  hard 
to  control   because   it  is  sold  in  bulk. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  sale  of  sugar  in 
cardboard  cartons  under  a  brand  name 
would  have  been  unthinkable.  Ten  years 
hence  this  kind  of  history  will  have  re- 
peated itself  in  connection  with  many  other 
staple  commodities  now  sold  in  bulk,  both  to 
the  householder  and  to  the  industrial  con- 
sumer. 

Perhaps  the  most  authoritative  brief 
statement  of  the  manner  in  which 
brand  specification  has  attained  its 
present  proportions  is  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  Joint  Commission  of 
Agricultural  Inquiry  on  Marketing  and 
Distribution,  and  follows  here: 

Under  liberal  governmental  laws,  foster- 
ing educational  opportunity,  monthly  and 
weekly  magazines  and  papers  of  wide  circu- 
lation came  into  existence  about  1880  and 
increased  rapidly  in  number  until  about 
1910.  These  magazines  offered  an  oppor- 
tunity for  wide  exploitation  of  manufac- 
tured goods.  However,  to  realize  a  profit- 
able return  on  advertising,  it  was  necessary 
for  the  makers  of  goods  to  identify  their 
products  and  guarantee  satisfaction. 

This  led  to  increased  branding  and  trade 
marking  of  goods  and  packaging  of  food- 
stuffs. With  the  opportunity  offered 
through  widespread  circulation  of  advertis- 
ing mediums,  there  developed  broadcast 
distribution  of  goods  and  a  competition 
between  manufacturers  of  parallel  articles 
for  national  markets.  This  competition  re- 
flected itself  in  a  further  effort  on  the  part 
of  manufacturers  to  improve  methods  of 
manufacture  and  secure  economies  of  large 
volume  production.  Competition  was  not 
confined,  however,  to  production,  but  ex- 
tended to  the  purchase  of  more  advertising 
space  in  a  larger  number  of  publications 
and  an  increased  selling  effort  of  most  in- 
tensive character. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  selling  organiza- 


— very 
convenient  for  our 
salesmen." 


Acme   White   Lead 


Three  years  of  hard  usage  and  still  going 
strong.  Acme  White  Lead  &  Color  Works' 
men  find  the  Pyramid  Sales  Portfolio  very 
convenient  and  like  the  way  they  are  built. 
Certainly  must  be  giving  satisfaction  to 
stand  the  test  of  three  years'  time,  and 
carry  three  different  sales  messages  during 
that  period.  Read  what  Mr.  Reiss,  Mana- 
ger of   Sales  Development,   has  to  say: 

We  have  used  your  Pyramid  Portfolio  for 
the  past  three  years. 

We  And  it  very  convenient  for  our  sales- 
men to  use  and  we  also  like  the  way  it 
is   built. 

In  our  estimation,  a  portfolio  of  this  kind 
Is  very  valuable  in  Retting  and  holding 
the  prospect's  attention  and  it  Is  also 
quite  easy  for  the  salesman  to  use  in 
presenting  his  proposition. 

"AsTc   the   Man    Who    Uses   One" 

Write  for  our  16  Page  illustrated  book  on 
both  the  single  and  double  visual  Pyramid 
Sales    Portfolio. 

;*)yramki$ales 

U.  S.  Piter*  No.  1577697 


Superfinished  covers  are  neat,  sturdy  and 
attractive  as  binders  for  special  sales  pre- 
sentations. 

Michigan 
Book  Binding  Company 

Schmidt   Power   Bldg.  Detroit,  Mich. 
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ValueTo  His  Client  Is— 

His  Knowledge  of  Media 

rT~HIS  illustrated  brochure  is  a  complete  analysis 
of  the  financial  market  and  the  leading  publica- 
tions in  this  important  field. 

It  is  made  up  in  convenient  form  to  fit  snugly  into 
your  files,  carrying  the  current  issue  of  The  Maga- 
zine of  Wall  Street  for  handy  reference. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send 
you  a   copy   on  request. 
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Member  A.B.C. 

VICTOR  E.  GRAHAM 
Advertising  Manager 
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The  merit  that  attracts  eyes  to  your  printed  advertise- 
ment is  in  the  apt  choice  and  arrangement  of  the  types 
that  make  it.  JTere  we  constantly  produce  printed  things 
that  catch  the  eye,  are  supremely  legible,  do  their  duty. 
Some  actual  and  potential  buyers  of  printing,  we  believe 
are  interested  in  such  work.  Those  about  New  York  who 
are  will,  on  request,  be  put  on  our  mailing  list  to  receive 
the  monthly  calendars  and  other  things  we  send  out  from 
time  to  time.  All  done  with  the  hope  of  mutual  profit. 

THE  MARCHBANKS  PRESS 

i  14  East  i^th  Street,  New  York 
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The  newest,  most  luxuriously  furnished  and  conveniently  I    \ 
situated  hotel  i  n  the  metropolis.  The  town  home  of  many        \ 
distinguished  authors,  producers  and  starsof  the  stale  &  screen 
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48'."  STREET  WEST  of  BROADWAY,  (Near  Times  Sauare) 
Lar $e  room,  private  bath  for  one  -  Four  Do)  lars  •  for  Two 
Five  Dollarsf  serving  pantry  optional)-  -  -Restaurant 

CURTIS  A   HALE  ,  Managing  Director  BOOKLET  FREE 


tions  calling  upon  the  wholesalers,  manu- 
facturers organized  specialty  selling,  in: 
which  they  employed  men  to  call  upon 
retailers,  distribute  samples,  and  utilize 
such  devices  as  would  tend  to  compel  re- 
tailers to  purchase  goods  through  the  whole- 
saler. Each  new  selling  device  was  adopted 
by  competitive  manufacturers,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  distribution  of  manufactured 
goods  became  a  competition  of  spending, 
until  it  developed  a  burden  of  distributive 
costs  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  com- 
modities distributed.  However,  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
competition  of  identified  goods  there  has 
developed  a  greater  excellence,  uniformity, 
convenience,  hygienic  protection  of  food- 
stuffs and  a  radical  change  in  the  living 
habits  of  the  American  people.  It  is  ap- 
parent, however,  that  these  advantages  do 
not  sufficiently  compensate  for  the  dispro- 
portionate cost  of  the  distribution  of  neces- 
sities. 

Brand  specifications,  as  the  term  is 
used  by  advertising  men,  describes  the 
habit  of  buying  by  specifying  a  brand. 
Standard  specification,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  be  described  as  the  specify- 
ing of  established  standards  in  buying. 
Brand  specification  is  so  easily  con- 
fused with  standardization  and  stand- 
ard specification  that  it  comes  as 
somewhat  of  a  shock  to  realize  that 
they  are  really  diametrically  opposed. 

There  is  a  difference  between  the 
branding  of  a  product  and  what  ad- 
vertising men  call   brand  specification. 

Brand  specification  is  really  an  abuse 
of  branding. 

Branding  itself  is  merely  a  means  of 
making  it  possible  to  identify  the  maker 
of  a  product.  When  used  on  products 
manufactured  to  standard  specifica- 
tions, it  makes  it  possible  for  the  buyer 
to  determine  what  makers  conform  or 
fail  to  conform  to  standard.  But  when 
branding  is  used  primarily  to  make  it 
possible  for  a  manufacturer  to  create 
brand  specification  through  national 
advertising,  it  serves  fundamentally  to> 
enable  the  manufacturer  to  evade  or 
lessen  price  competition. 

AN  excellent  illustration  of  how 
brand  specification  lifts  a  product 
out  of  competition  is  furnished  by  one 
national  advertiser  of  a  basic  material. 
In  1914  the  American  Rolling  Mill 
Company  started  national  advertising 
to  persuade  the  users  of  a  certain  kind 
of  iron  to  specify  "Armco,"  as  the 
iron  to  be  used  in  their  castings.  An 
article  describing  this  campaign  was 
very  suggestively  entitled,  "Advertis- 
ing Lifts  Armco  Iron  Out  of  Rut  of 
Raw  Materials."  This  article  describes 
the  I'eactions  of  dealers  to  this  cam- 
paign, and  among  others,  it  quotes  the 
remark  of  one  buyer  as  follows:  "We 
do  not  care  a  continental  about  your 
product,  although  it  is  all  right  no 
doubt,  but  we  do  care  about  your  ad- 
vertising." In  other  words,  the  cam- 
paign to  bring  about  brand  specifica- 
tion in  this  iron  resulted  in  making  this 
dealer  ignore  the  intrinsic  value  of  the- 
merchandise  and  to  buy  it  merely  be- 
cause the  customers  he  served  were 
specifying  "Armco." 

Quite  without  regard  to  whether  this 
particular  manufacturer  took  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  to  exploit  the 
market  for  his  product,  in  so  far  as 
price  is  concerned,  it  is  necessary  to 
recognize  that  such  an  opportunity  ex- 
isted. Human  nature  being  what  it  is,, 
few  manufacturers  refuse  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  such  opportunities.  Hun- 
dreds of  manufacturers  who  have  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  the  public  to- 
specify  their  brands  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  it.  Higher  prices  have- 
enabled  them  to  meet  the  cost  of  the 
national  advertising,  the  excess  cost  of 
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high  pressure  marketing  as  compared 
with  ordinary  marketing,  and  earn 
profits  over  and  above  those  normal  in 
the  field  in  which  they  operate. 

It  is  evident  therefore  that  what  dis- 
tinguishes national  advertising  eco- 
nomically from  retail  advertising  and 
from  other  kinds  of  advertising  such 
as  financial  advertising,  industrial  ad- 
vertising, and  trade  advertising,  is  the 
fact  that  by  enabling  the  manufacturer 
to  create  an  artificial  demand  for  his 
particular  brand,  the  manufacturer 
can  secure  higher  prices  than  he  could 
command  if  his  product  were  sold  pure- 
ly and  simply  as  merchandise  at  prices 
fixed  by  the  fluctuations  of  supply  and 
demand. 
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ganization  recently  purchased  what 
was  a  forced  combination — the  Rocky 
Mountain  News  and  Denver  Times. 
Immediately  after  purchasing  these 
newspapers  we  killed  the  forced  com- 
bination and  substituted  an  optional 
combination." 

This,  in  brief,  seems  to  be  the  case 
against  the  combination  rate.  It  is 
supported,  of  course,  by  much  corrobo- 
rative detail  and  by  reference  to 
specific  cities  in  which  the  system  is 
thought  to  be  quite  flagrantly  oppres- 
sive and  iniquitous. 

For  instance,  there  is  cited  the  case 
of  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  which  there 
are  two  morning  and  two  evening 
papers  in  combination,  under  one 
ownership,  and  it  is  alleged  that  the 
advertiser  must  use  all  four  news- 
papers or  remain  entirely  out  of  the 
Springfield  market. 

In  response  to  inquiry,  Mr.  Sherman 
H.  Bowles  of  the  Springfield  combina- 
tion, makes  the  following  interesting 
reply: 

"We  do  not  sell  our  advertising  on  a 
take  it  or  leave  it  basis.  We  are  try- 
ing to  make  our  rates  to  furnish  a 
maximum  circulation  and  minimum 
cost  on  as  convenient  a  basis  as  pos- 
sible for  all  classes  of  customers.  We 
in  Springfield  are  perfectly  willing  to 
sell  our  papers  separately  providing  it 
would  satisfy  the  greatest  number  of 
customers.  We  analyzed  the  situation 
quite  fully,  before  we  made  a  combina- 
tion rate,  and  found  that  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  our  lineage  was  running 
in  all  Springfield  papers  and  we 
thought  we  would  be  rendering  the 
greatest  service  by  making  a  lower  rate 
for  the  advertiser,  which  we  could  do 
by  having  one  standard  uniform  rate 
for  all  classes  of  business. 

"There  are  a  great  many  agencies 
and  advertisers  who  have  only  them- 
selves to  blame  for  the  combination 
rate  (not  in  Springfield  but  all  over 
the  country  as  a  whole).  Morning  and 
evening  consolidations  have  come  about 
because  the  morning  paper  is  not  suffi- 
ciently patronized  to  make  a  living  for 
itself  and  it  was  taken  over  by  the  eve- 
ning paper  to  which  advertisers  have 
turned  the  last  few  years.  The  pub- 
lisher having  such  a  combination,  and 
knowing  he  must  furnish  morning 
newspaper  service  to  his  community, 
could    continue   to    do   it   on   the   same 
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rates  that  had  been  charged  in  his 
city  in  the  past  or  slightly  higher. 
(His  competitor  would  not  have  sold 
to  him  if  he,  the  competitor,  had  been 
making  a  living  in  the  morning  field.) 
The  publisher,  however,  usually  finds 
it  easier  to  sell  a  large  volume  of  cir- 
culation at  a  lower  rate  because  this 
is  what  he  has  heard  talked  about  for 
a  long  time  by  the  agencies. 

"Agencies  have  been  talking  for  the 
last  few  years  about  volume  of  cir- 
culation and  evening  paper  circulation. 
Publishers  as  business  men,  simply  try 
to  furnish  what  their  customers  call 
for.  You  might  say  in  answer  to  this 
that  we,  in  Springfield,  could  discon- 
tinue our  morning  papers  and  let  the 
territory  be  covered  by  Boston  and  New 
York  papers.  If  we  did  this,  in  a  few 
years  we  would  listen  to  stories  from 
agencies  about  how  they  were  not 
going  into  Springfield,  because  it  was 
well  enough  covered  by  Boston  and 
New  York  papers.  Consequently,  we 
are  not  going  to  discontinue  the  morn- 
ing papers.  We  are  going  to  keep  our 
field  very  intensively  covered  and  get 
paid  for  the  coverage  that  we  sell.  As 
the  advertiser  presents  his  message  to 
every  English  newspaper  reader  in  our 
territory,  he  certainly  gets  coverage. 

"As  you  know  there  are  three  chief 
factors  in  the  success  of  advertising 
campaigns. 

1.  Quality   and   distribution    of  goods. 

2.  Copy  which  will  create  a  demand  for 
the   goods. 

3.  Medium  which  will  carry  the  copy 
message  to  all  people  in  the  market  which 
the   advertiser   is  trying  to  reach. 

"The  combination  newspaper  usually 
eliminates  any  uncertainty  about  Num- 
ber 3  because  it  reaches  for  the  ad- 
vertiser all  the  people  in  its  market. 
We  know  that  the  combination  paper 
must  have  some  value  because  there 
are  every  year  more  of  them  in  the 
United  States.  We  know  that  it  has 
some  value  in  the  Springfield  territory, 
because  we  are  familiar  with  the  large 
number  of  successful  campaigns  we 
have  put  over  for  advertisers  in  the 
year  1926.  Our  merchandising  de- 
partment is  very  much  more  success- 
ful and  efficient  for  our  advertisers 
than  when  there  were  two  merchandis- 
ing departments  fighting  each  other  in 
our  territory." 

LETTERS  to  three  other  combination 
newspapers    elicited    replies    from 
which  the  following  are  excerpts: 

Baltimore  Sun:  "The  Sun's  daily 
circulation  in  Baltimore  is  considerably 
in  excess  of  the  number  of  English 
reading  families  in  this  community 
and  surroundings,  so  that  the  Sun 
papers  alone  cover  the  field  whereas 
in  other  towns  of  the  size  of  Baltimore 
it  is  necessary  to  use  more  than  one 
paper  to  secure  complete  coverage. 

"The  fact  that  the  Baltimore  Sun's 
advertising  lineage  has  grown  to  such 
tremendous  volume  seems  to  disprove 
the  claim  that  it  is  unprofitable  for  an 
advertiser  to  buy  morning  and  evening 
issues  of  a  newspaper  in  combination. 
We  have  found  very  little  objection  on 
the  part  of  our  national  advertisers  to 
our  policy  of  selling  both  of  our  daily 
editions,  morning  and  evening,  at  the 
single  combination  rate." 

The  Kansas  City  Star:  "The  twice- 
a-day  plan  of  publication,  as  originated 
and  maintained  by  The  Kansas  City 
Star,  represents  the  very  utmost  in  all 
the     qualities     which     make     a    news- 
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paper    valuable    to    readers    and    ad- 
vertisers  Any  newspaper 

which  is  right  with  its  readers  cannot 
fail   to   be   right   with    its   advertisers. 

««rPHIS  truth  applies  with  especial 
A  force  to  The  Kansas  City  Star. 
We  have  the  testimony  of  many  na- 
tional advertisers  that  they  have  been 
able  to  capture  the  Kansas  City  market 
through  The  Star  (morning  and  eve- 
ning) with  less  resistance  and  at  less 
expense  than  they  have  been  able  to 
enter  other  markets.  The  only  ones 
who  fight  shy  of  the  combination  are 
those  who  have  never  tried  it  and  who 
have  fallen  prey  to  the  idea  that  some- 
body is  trying  to  'force'  them  to  do 
something  against  their  will.  The  ex- 
pression 'forced  combinations'  is  an 
insidious  piece  of  propaganda.  As 
far  as  The  Star  is  concerned  it  is  not 
trying  to  force  anybody  or  anything. 
What  it  does  do  is  offer  a  complete  and 
adequate  coverage  of  a  rich  market, 
and  give  to  its  advertisers  the  second 
lowest  milline  rate  in  America. 

"We  do  not  discriminate  against 
national  advertisers  in  permitting  local 
advertisers  to  do  something  national 
advertisers  would  not  be  allowed  to  do. 
All  advertising,  local,  as  well  as  na- 
tional, which  is  of  an  institutional  or 
general  character,  runs  through  the 
complete  daily  issue,  the  morning  edi- 
tion and  the  evening  edition.  This 
applies  to  hotels,  theaters,  movies 
financial  advertising,  automobiles  and 
the  like.  Even  the  want  ads  run 
through  both  editions.  Department 
stores  and  other  stores  offering  specific 
items  at  specific  prices  are  permitted 
to  change  copy  and  this  exception  is 
made  for  the  obvious  reason  that  such 
merchandise  would  in  most  cases  be 
sold  out  before  the  second  edition  ap- 
peared, and  if  we  were  to  repeat  the 
advertisement  it  would  only  result  in 
disappointment  on  the  part  of  the  buy- 
ing public. 

"No,  ours  is  not  a  'take  it  or  leave 
it  attitude.'  Rather,  we  say  this — 
'Here  is  a  complete  market  which  you 
can  cover  completely  in  our  paper. 
You  may  use  only  one  of  our  editions 
if  you  prefer  (our  rate  is  about  right 
for  that)  but  we  should  like  to  have 
you  accept  the  extra  edition  with  our 
compliments.'  " 

Waterbiiry  Republican:  "Virtually 
80  per  cent  of  the  national  advertisers 
and  probably  an  even  higher  percent- 
age of  local  advertisers,  were  using 
both  the  Republican  and  the  American, 
and  as  the  combination  rate  immediate- 
ly established  was  one-half  cent  a  line 
lower  in  the  national  field  than  the  rate 
in  both  papers  preceding  the  consoli- 
dation, and  one  and  three-quarters 
cents  per  line  lower  in  the  local  field, 
very  little  resistance  was  encountered. 
The  new  rate  represented  a  substantial 
saving  to  the  majority  of  both  local  and 
national  advertisers 

"Consolidation  has  proved  to  be  a 
good  thing  for  the  reading  public,  too, 
as  we  have  issued  larger  newspapers 
with  greatly  augmented  features  and 
more  complete  news  reports  than  were 
ever  given  preceding  the  consolidation. 
As  a  result,  the  circulation  of  the  Re- 
publican and  American  has  increased  30 
per  cent  since  the  consolidation,  and  the 
Sunday  Republican  has  increased  36 
per  cent.  We  maintain  separate  news 
staffs,  the  editorial  policies  of  our 
papers  are  as  different  as  they  were 
preceding    the    consolidation,    and    we 


THEN  YOU'LL 

Understand 

INTERESTING  as  it  is 
tc  i  any  manufacturer 
whose  products  are  used 
ir.  mining,  quarrying  and 
construction,  the  A. B.C. 
Auditor's  Report  on  The 
Explosives  Engineer  does  not 
explain  why  advertisers  find 
the  readers  of  this  publication 
so  surprisingly  responsive.* 


HEExPLOSIVES 

Engineer 


WRITE  for  a  sample  copy 
of  The  Explosives  Engineer 
and  glance  through  it.  Then 
you'll  understand  why  important 
executives,  in  giving  their  opinion 
of  this  magazine  on  a  questionnaire 
prepared  by  a  large  manufacturer 
of  lubricating  oils,  used  such  ex- 
pressions as  "its  arrival  is  eagerly 
looked  forward  to";  "extraordi- 
narily well  gotten  up" ;  "absolutely 


FORERUNNER 
OF  PROGRESS 


in  a  class  by  itself";  "should  be  in 
the  office  of  every  mine  operator" ; 
"a  wonderful  paper" ;  "exceptionally 
attractive" ;  "very  readable" ;  "en- 
tertaining and  valuable";  "very,  very 
fine  indeed" ;  "best  trade  magazine 
in  the  world,  we  think  a  lot  of  it." 
The  Explosives  Engineer,  1000  Dela- 
ware Trust  Building,  Wilmington, 
Delaware. 


IN    MINING 
QUARRYING   & 
CONSTRUCTION 


*"  TJ/ E  have  just  completed  a  sttr- 
"  "  vey  of  the  results  of  a  cam- 
paign anil  I  know  that  you  will  be 
interested  to  learn  that  The  Explo- 
sives Engineer  stood  first  and  fore- 
most in  tlie  number  of  returns" — 
writes   one  advertiser. 
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maintain  separate  staffs  of  editorial 
writers 

"The  consolidation  of  two  papers  has 
enabled  us  to  devote  our  energies  to  the 
development  of  newspaper  possibilities 
in  our  territory,  rather  than  in  ruinous 
competition,  and  result  has  been  better 
newspaper  service  to  our  readers, 
greater  circulation  coverage  and  co- 
operation for  our  advertisers.  If 
readers  and  advertisers  are  to  be  be- 
lieved, the  Waterbury  combination  has 
teen  a  good  thing  for  our  trading  ter- 
ritory regardless  of  what  the  effect  has 
been  in  other  cities  where  there  are 
morning  and  evening  combinations." 

Several  other  combination  news- 
papers from  whom  expressions  were 
sought  have  maintained  a  reverberat- 
ing and  perhaps  a  discreet  silence.  It 
may  be  that  combination  publishers, 
other  than  those  quoted  above,  may  be 
less  able  to  justify  their  positions,  but 
even  so,  who  shall  say  that  any  pub- 
lisher is  not  entirely  within  his  rights 
in  fixing  rates  for  his  space  and  estab- 
lishing rules  for  the  regulation  of  his 
business,  on  whatever  basis  may  seem 
right  and  equitable  to  him,  or  even  on 
whatever  basis  will  presumably  bring 
him  the  greatest  revenue?  After  all, 
no  advertiser,  either  local  or  national, 
can  be  compelled  to  use  any  space  that 
he  does  not  want  to  use,  and  if  he  finds 
the  rates  higher  than  he  thinks  the 
space  is  worth,  a  very  excellent  way  to 
register  his  protest  is  to  refrain  from 
buying  the  space.  So  far  as  the  na- 
tional advertiser  is  concerned,  this  real- 
ly  should   be    a    very   simple    problem. 

Take,  for  instance,  Springfield,  Mass., 
where  the  combination  idea  seems  to 
have  developed  to  an  even  100  per  cent 
of  efficiency.  The  population  of  the 
city  itself  is  approximately  150,000, 
divided  into  about  35,000  families.  In- 
cluding surrounding  territory  which  is 
regarded  as  the  Springfield  market,  the 
population  is  about  420,000—92,000 
families. 

IF  a  national  advertiser  should  become 
incurably  peeved  about  the  com- 
pulsory four-paper  combination,  he 
might  secure  a  small  round  biscuit  cut- 
ter and  delete,  eliminate  and  cut  out 
from  the  map  of  the  United  States, 
this  little  chunk  of  very  rich  territory 
■ — and  spend  the  money  saved  in  more 
thickly  covering  some  other  territory, 
without  suffering  any  very  painful  loss 
of  trade.  Doubtless,  he  might  find  this 
inconvenient  and  unprofitable,  but  nev- 
ertheless, subtracting  420,000  people 
from  a  total  of  110,000,000  leaves  a 
trade  field  which  is  not  adequately  cov- 
ered by  more  than  a  dozen  advertisers. 
In  the  Worcester  field,  the  combina- 
tion Gazette-Telegram  has  a  morning 
circulation  of  50,858;  evening,  41,729. 
The  Post  has  28,706.  The  flat  rate  for 
general  advertising  in  the  Post  is  10c. 
per  line ;  the  10,000-line  rate  in  the 
Gazette-Telegram  is  25c.  per  line.  The 
Post  citv  circulation  is  21,988;  Gazette, 
30,261 ;  'Telegram,  22,922.  The  subur- 
ban circulation  of  each  edition  of  the 
combination  is  approximately  three 
times  that  of  the  Post,  and  the  combina- 
tion has  about  5300  country  circulation, 
against  the  Post's  200.  (Figures  taken 
from  Standard  Rate  and  Data  Service, 
November,   1926.) 

Under  such  conditions  it  would  seem 
that  the  advertiser  might,  without  very 
severe  mental  strain,  compare  the  cir- 
culations, rates  and  the  character  of  the 
papers  and  determine  which  it  would  be 
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GROWmOF  FORUM  CIRCULATION 

Take  that  15,000  and  think  of  it  as 
the  circulation  of  the  Forum  in 
January,  1925.  Take  that  75,000 
and  think  of  it  as  the  circulation 
of  the  Forum  in  January,  1927. 
5  x  15,000=75,000.  That  is  right! 
The  Forum  is  read  by  75,000  of 
the  best  type  of  people  in  this  coun- 
try.   They  are  alert,  responsive  and 


interested.  They've  got  their  think- 
ing caps  on.  And  what  is  more  they 
are  telling  their  friends.  The  15,000 
in  1925  have  told  60,000  in  two 
years.    Not  a  bad  beginning. 

When  do  you  begin  reaching  this 
growing  market  through  the  adver- 
tising pages  of  the  Forum?  Why 
not  begin  now? 


FORUM 

A  Magazine  of  Controversy 

Edited  by  HENRY  GODDARD  LEACH 
247  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
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The  immediate  present — 

That  is  what  counts  with  most  of  the  human  race — in 
high  chairs  or  in  business. 

If  you  are  seeking  the  best  immediate  market  in  central 
Illinois,  the  REVIEW  calls  your  attention  to  these  facts: 

Decatur  has  125  manufacturing  plants  with  more  than 
11,000  employees,  and  an  annual  pay-roll  of  $12,000,000.00. 

Its  trading  territory  includes  187,372  population  with  a 
total  estimated   income  of   $243,494,000.00. 

91.4%  of  the  city's  population  is  native  born  white. 


As    interpreter   of    today's    interests   to   this    market,    the 
REVIEW  is  on  top — 

number  of  total  paid  subscriptions; 
city  home  circulation; 

advertising  lineage,  both  national  and   local. 
178  national  accounts  are  represented  by  the  REVIEW 
rclusively  in  this  community. 
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It's  the 

America^mberman 

Established  1873 
Published  Weekly  CHICAGO.  ILL 


MOTEL 

EMPIRE 


New  York's  newest  and  most 
beautifully  furnished  hotel  - 
accomodating  1034  Quests 

Broadway  at  &3-5treef. 

ROOM  WITH  PRIVATE  BATH- 
$350 


better  for  him  to  do:  to  use  the  com- 
bination or  the  single  paper,  or  both — 
or  whether  he  might  be  able  to  skip 
Worcester  altogether  and  spend  the 
money  in  a  city  in  which  the  newspaper 
rules  are  more  nearly  to  his  liking. 

Having  this  freedom  of  choice,  the 
advertiser  need  not  be  "gouged,"  nor 
need  he  be  the  victim  of  a  "hold-up" 
unless  he  wants  to.  Also,  while  the 
daily  newspaper  unquestionably,  in 
most  cases,  offers  the  most  convenient 
and  most  economical  method  of  cover- 
ing a  certain  territory,  it  is  possible, 
nevertheless,  to  develop  a  satisfactory 
business  in  any  territory  by  the  use  of 
media  other  than  daily  newspapers. 
There  is  street-car  space;  there  are  bill- 
boards; there  is  house-to-house  distri- 
bution, and  there  is  the  frequently 
highly  satisfactory  thing  which  is  called 
direct-mail   advertising. 

Isn't  it  just  possible  that  there  is 
more  excitement  over  this  question  than 
its  real  importance  justifies?  Will  it 
not,  after  all,  be  a  question  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest?  If  advertisers  find 
that  the  cost  of  advertising  in  com- 
bination newspapers  is  greater  than  its 
value  to  them,  they  will  desist  from 
using  it,  or  will  at  least  cut  down  the 
amount  of  space.  From  my  own  per- 
sonal standpoint,  this  would  be  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  because  I  am  in 
complete  agreement  with  Mr.  W.  R. 
Hotchkin,  who  holds  that  almost  all 
advertisers  use  too  much  space. 

If  the  combination  works  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  one-paper  publisher, 
may  not  the  latter  be  stimulated  to  give 
so  much  better  service  that  the  com- 
bination owner  will  be  forced  into  a 
more  reasonable  attitude,  if,  indeed,  his 
present  attitude  is  not  so? 


A  Bird's  Eye  View  of 
the  Small-Tool  Market 

[continued  from  page  24] 

feels  that  a  ten-cent  article  serves  his 
purpose.  Even  though  a  ten-cent  tool 
does  not  last  long,  its  user  calculates 
that  it  will  last  long  enough  for  him 
to  get  his  money  out  of  it.  It  is  gen- 
erally conceded  that  these  ten-cent 
makeshifts  have  greatly  cut  in  on  the 
sale  of  quality  tools. 

Another  reason  for  the  decline  of  the 
household  tool  business  is  that  people 
are  every  year  becoming  less  inclined 
to  do  their  own  work.  They  have  the 
community  handy-man  put  up  their 
screens  and  storm  windows.  They  send 
for  the  plumber,  carpenter,  or  elec- 
trician when  something  goes  wrong. 

Also,  people  are  more  prone  to  buy 
things  ready-made.  When  the  radio 
industry  first  started  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  persons  bought  parts  and 
built  their  sets  at  home.  During  this 
period  there  was  a  big  revival  in  the 
home-tool  business.  But  now  that  radio 
sets  are  purchased  ready-made,  this 
market  for  tools  has  been  swept  away. 

But  probably  the  most  potent  influ- 
ence of  all  in  this  direction  has  been 
the  growth  of  the  automobile  business. 
There  are  now  22,330,000  motor  vehicles 
registered  in  the  United  States.  Every 
one  of  them  contains  a  kit  of  tools. 
While  these  tools  are  furnished  by  the 
motor    car    manufacturers    specifically 
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for  automobile  use,  they  are  used  by 
the  car  owner  for  every  purpose  for 
which  he  may  need  a  tool.  About  the 
time  that  these  tools  are  worn  out,  the 
user  of  them  buys  another  car  and  thus 
gets  a  new  set  of  tools. 

AT  least  two  manufacturers  have 
-  demonstrated  that  advertising  is 
capable  of  selling  tools  to  the  home 
against  these  tendencies  which  I  have 
outlined.  One  of  these  is  the  Walworth 
Manufacturing  Company,  which  has 
been  extraordinarily  successful  in  get- 
ting the  householder  to  buy  Stillson 
wrenches.  Fayette  R.  Plumb,  Inc.,  has 
been  just  as  successful  in  making  ad- 
vertising sell  hammers  and  hatchets  to 
the  home.  Also  a  number  of  special 
tool  manufacturers  have  been  able  to 
get  motor  car  owners  to  buy  tools  that 
are  not  furnished  originally  with  the 
car. 

Undoubtedly,  there  will  always  be 
enough  household  tool  business  to  make 
this  market  worth  cultivating.  But, 
except  possibly  for  a  few  staple  ar- 
ticles such  as  hammers  and  axes,  the 
household  never  was  and  never  will  be 
the  most  important  outlet  for  tools. 

The  big  market,  to  reiterate  what  has 
already  been  mentioned,  is  with  the 
trades  and  industries.  Retailers  have 
been  complaining  that  even  this  mar- 
ket is  not  so  good  as  it  used  to  be. 
This  is  hard  to  understand  in  view  of 
the  prosperity  which  industry  has  been 
enjoying  for  several  years.  Neverthe- 
less it  is  a  fact. 

There  are  several  possible  explana- 
tions of  it.  There  are  in  excess  of 
about  three  million  mechanics  and  ma- 
chinists in  this  country  who  use  tools. 
The  two  largest  groups  in  this  vast 
army  of  men  are  carpenters  and  ma- 
chinists. Carpenters  have  always  been 
regarded  as  the  hardware  merchant's 
best  tool  customers.  But,  the  carpenter 
does  not  carry  as  large  a  kit  of  tools 
today  as  he  did  twenty  years  ago.  The 
reason  is  that  building  has  become  more 
standardized.  Doors,  windows,  sashes, 
panelling  and  much  of  the  other  fine 
work  in  a  building  that  the  carpenter 
formerly  made  by  hand  is  now  pur- 
chased from  mills.  As  a  result  the 
carpenter  does  not  need  the  tools  to- 
day that  he  did  before. 

Nor  does  the  hardware  merchant  get 
much  tool  business  from  plumbers,  elec- 
tricians and  other  mechanics  who  work 
out  of  retail  shops.  These  mechanics 
get  their  tools  through  supply  houses 
from  which  their  bosses  buy. 

Another  reason  why  retailers  are  not 
getting  the  tool  business  that  they 
should  is  because  they  do  not  go  out 
after  it.  I  know  of  several  hardware 
stores  that  are  doing  an  extraordinarily 
fine  tool  business.  In  each  case  the 
store  maintains  outside  salesmen  who 
systematically  work  the  machine  shops 
and  factories  of  the  community.  It  is 
true  that  a  hardware  dealer  can  do  a 
good  tool  business  in  his  store,  but  he 
can  do  a  vastly  better  business  if  he 
goes  outside  and  sells. 

An  investigation  was  made  some 
time  ago,  in  the  knife-using  trades,  in 
and  around  New  York  City.  It  was 
found  that  thirty-two  trades  use  knives. 
Among  these  are  florists,  cigar  makers, 
painters,  hotel-kitchen  workers,  etc. 
In  practically  every  one  of  these  trades 
there  is  a  special  industry  supply  house 
catering  to  its  needs.  Each  trade  buys 
its  knives  from  its  own  supply  house. 

But   it   was    found   that    each    trade 


Don't  Overlook 


the  Dope  Book 


There's  a  new  thing  going  'round, 
something  you  can't  afford  to  miss. 
There's  a  man  who's  bored  stiff  with 
the  furore  about  $4  copy  and  mail- 
order art  in  advertising.  By  way  of 
relief  he  is  putting  into  a  series  of 
tabloid  classics  some  concrete  facts 
and  how-to-do-it  directions  that  are 
making  his  discoverers  gurgle  with 
approval. 

We  refer  to  Lynn  Ellis  and  his  Dope 
Sheets. 

The  first  two  weeks  in  February, 
169  youngsters  each  got  from  Dope 
Sheet  No.  21  specific  directions  as  to 
how  to  make  a  personal  inventory  and 
frame  up  a  respectable  application  for 
a  job. 

The  same  two  weeks,  59  agencies  got 
from  Dope  Sheet  No.  30  an  equally 
minute,  tested  outline  for  a  worth- 
while sales  portfolio. 
The  same  two  weeks,  more  than  a 
dozen  of  these  agencies  decided  they'd 
better  keep  the  dope  coming  and  each 
sent  $33  to  insure  it  for  a  year. 
Almost  every  one  has  had  us  pre- 
date the  subscription  to  January  1  so 
as  to  include  all  back  issues,  and  the 
general  tone  of  their  acknowledgments 
makes  us  want  to  sit  up  nights  to 
turn  out  Dope  Sheets  all  the  faster. 
*         *         * 

We've  hit  upon  something  advertising 
men  have  been  hungry  for,  which  ad 
vertising  trade  paper  editors  not  only 
say  is  hard  to  get  but  a   leetle — yes. 


just  a  leetle,  sometimes — difficult  to 
print  when  many  masters  must  be 
served. 

Not  a  trade  paper — not  propaganda — 
simply  a  very  frank  series  of  mono- 
graphs on  advertising  management 
problems  as  we  happen  to  see  them. 
In  February,  for  example,  we  put  out 
these   sheets — ■ 

32 — "The     Agency     and     the     Trade 
Paper" — -telling    frankly    why    they 
don't   get   along   so  well  and  what 
may  happen  if  business  paper  pub- 
lishers don't  do  something  about  it. 
(The     Treasurer     of     the     A.B.P. 
writes  to  say  he  thinks  the  dope  is 
good). 
33 — "Universal    Agency    Recognition" 
— something   like    No.    32,    particu- 
larly addressed  to  the  printing  and 
other    crafts.       (Our    own    printer 
cheers    and    hopes    we    can    put    it 
over.) 
34 — "The  Agency  Manager's  Time" — 
an   eight-year  analysis,    from   daily 
time  sheets,  in  answer  to. the  ques- 
tion,  "Now  will  you  give  this  ac- 
count your  personal  attention'" 
35 — "Agency     Costs" — showing     costs 
split  into  most  minute  detail,  clear 
down    to   the   28    cents   it   takes   to 
send  out  an  insertion  order. 
We  have  the  dope!     The  Dope  Book 
is   one   way   we   have   of   proving   it. 
But    more    than    that,    it's    a    protest 
against   theoretical   twaddle,   a   symp- 
tom of  the  new  order  of  brass  tacks 
this    advertising    business    is    due    to 
join. 


Get  These  Four  February  Sheets  Anyhow 


The  four  February  sheets  will  cost  you 
$4.50,  bought  separately — or  $2.50  as  part  of 
a  pre-dated  annual  subscription  at  $33,  in- 
cluding binder — but  a  separate  purchase 
doesn't  get  you  the  "bonuses"  our  year- 
'round  subscribers  are  so  keen  about. 
Better  investigate  now,  while  the  intro- 
ductory price  holds  good.  Here's  something 
that  rings  tlie  bell  and  you  ought  to  know 
all  about  it. 

LYNN  ELLIS,  Inc. 

Room  346— Desk  C-24 

One  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


This  is  the 

Dope  Book 


A  New  York  Office — Personal  Service 

Trade  Paper  Publishers  desiring  prompt,  efficient  ser- 
vice of  an  experienced  high  class  salesman-executive  to 
secure  maximum  contracts,  in  response  to  actual  in- 
quiries for  rates  or  space,  or  "part  time  service"  with 
office  facilities  in  Grand  Central  Terminal  Building, 
New  York  City,  should  address 

C.  P.  DAY,  Room  1002 
Grand  Central  Terminal,   New  York  City 
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For  Displaying 
Printed  Samples 

use  this  convenient  method  which 
thousands  recommend 

Printers,  lithographers,  engravers,  ar- 
tists, paper  houses  and  scores  of  others 
all  find  the  Multiplex  Method  the  most 
satisfactory  for  displaying  specimens 
of  their  work  or  merchandise.  Mail 
coupon  for  descriptive  literature. 

Keeps  Samples  Clean 

Mounted  on  Multiplex  Fixtures,  samples 
retain  their  freshness  indefinitely — do 
not  become  dog-eared  and  soiled 
through  frequent  handling.  Thus 
better  displays  are  possible. 

Afford  Quick,  Easy  Reference 

Multiplex  Fixtures  are  like  large,  loose- 
leaf  books.  Samples  are  thumb-tack 
mounted  on  swinging  wings.  Reference 
to  any  particular  sample  or  group  re- 
quires only  a  touch  of  the  finger. 
Simple.    Compact.    Convenient. 

Used  Everywhere 

Because  of  their  remarkable  adaptabil- 
ity and  flexibility,  Multiplex  Fixtures 
are  used  by  thousands.  A  type  is  made 
for  every  display   purpose. 


Get  Complete 
Information 

Mail  coupon  below 
for  descriptive  liter- 
ature. Without  ob- 
ligation, catalog  and 
price  lists  will  be 
furnished  you.  In- 
vestigate what  Mul- 
tiplex has  to  offer. 


CLIP  THIS  COUPON 


MitifiUX 


MULTIPLEX  DISPLAY 

FIXTURE    COMPANY. 

913-923  North  Tenth  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Please  send  me  without  obligation 
literature  describing  Multiplex  Fix- 
tures for  displaying  printed  samples. 

Name .. 

Firm  Name 

Address 

City  State 


also  buys  knives  from  Hammacher, 
Schlemmer  &  Co.,  the  well-known  New 
York  hardware  store.  This  famous 
store  gets  business  from  practically 
every  industry  because  it  solicits  these 
industries,  both  through  salesmen  and 
advertising. 

A  retailer  cannot  do  a  satisfactory 
industrial  business  unless  he  employs 
outside  salesmen.  '  He  is  up  against 
such  strong  competition  from  all  sides 
that  the  only  way  he  can  survive  it  is 
to  get  outside  of  his  store  and  sell  to 
the  big  buyers,  just  as  his  competitors 
are  doing. 

Originally,  all  mechanics  and  ar- 
tisans were  obliged  to  own  their  tools. 
The  probable  reason  for  this  custom  is 
that  mechanics  always  used  to  travel 
about  from  job  to  job.  They  did  not 
work  in  their  own  shops.  To  a  certain 
extent,  this  custom  still  prevails.  Car- 
penters, plumbers,  electricians,  masons, 
painters  and  steamfitters  still  do  most 
of  their  work  on  the  properties  of  their 
customers.  This  being  true,  it  is  easy 
to  see  why  a  carpenter,  for  instance, 
should  own  the  tools  that  he  uses.  His 
tools  are  as  personal  as  his  pipe,  or 
even  as.  his  clothing. 

With  the  development,  however,  of 
factory  production  there  has  come  a 
gradual  change  in  this  old  custom.  It 
is  hard  to  see  why  a  factory  worker 
should  own  his  tools.  When  a  mechanic 
is  engaged  at  the  same  bench  year  af- 
ter year,  it  is  about  as  logical  to  ask 
him  to  furnish  his  tools  as  it  would  be 
for  an  office  manager  to  ask  his  stenog- 
rapher to  furnish  her  note  books  and 
pencils. 

Probably  most  factory  mechanics  and 
machinists  do  still  furnish  their  own 
tools  of  a  certain  type,  but  the  tendency 
is  toward  having  the  employer  supply 
them.  Some  authorities  estimate  that 
as  high  as  fifty  per  cent  of  all  the  tools 
produced  in  this  country  are  now 
bought  by  employers.  This  estimate, 
however,  is  undoubtedly  too  high.  The 
biggest  percentage  of  all  tools  used  in 
this  country  are  still  sold  over  the  re- 
tail counter  direct  to  the  mechanic. 
But  this  percentage  is  declining  each 
year. 

This  is  the  principal  explanation 
as  to  why  the  sale  of  tools  in  so  many 
hardware  stores  is  falling  off. 

THERE  are  a  number  of  reasons  why 
employers  are  beginning  to  supply 
their  workers  with  tools.  For  one  thing 
manufacturers  are  anxious  to  maintain 
uniform  standards  in  their  factories. 
There  cannot  be  any  uniformity  when 
each  workman  uses  a  different  kind  of 
tool.  Where  this  is  permitted  many 
of  the  tools  are  of  poor  quality.  Be- 
sides, many  workmen  do  not  have  as 
many  tools  as  they  should.  They  try 
to  get  along  with  a  minimum  kit.  Be- 
cause of  this  situation  a  factory  can- 
not turn  out  a  uniform  product,  nor  is 
it  able  to  maintain  safety  standards. 
The  use  of  cheap  tools  has  often  caused 
accidents. 

On  this  account  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  employers  are  seeing  that  their 
workmen  use  tools  of  a  certain  speci- 
fied standard.  Where  they  do  not  fur- 
nish the  tools  themselves,  they  are  in 
many  instances  buying  them  wholesale 
and  supplying  them  at  cost  to  their 
workmen.  In  other  cases  the  employer 
furnishes  tools  over  a  certain  size,  such 
as  micrometers  over  two  inches.  In 
fact    this    seems    to    be    becoming    the 


Does  the 

BANKER 

belong  in  your 
Sales  Picture? 


Y"  OU  are  familiar  with 
■*-  the  sales  picture  that  in- 
cludes the  executives  of 
the  manufacturing  com- 
pany, the  production  men, 
the  engineers. 

All  of  them  belong  in  the 
picture. 

Does  the  banker  belong 
there  also? 

He    does — here's    why. 

Before  major  invest- 
ments are  made,  involving 
the  rehabilitation  of  old 
plants  or  the  erection  of 
new  ones,  the  banker  is  sit- 
ting in,  giving  counsel  and 
advice  and  helping  to  sta- 
bilize the  program  from 
the    financial    standpoint. 

Perhaps  he  isn't  as  well 
informed  on  your  proposi- 
tion, as  a  sound  investment 
of  stockholders'  money,  as 
he  ought  to  be. 

Perhaps  you  should  in- 
form  him. 

May  we  help  you  decide? 


The  American  Bankers 
Association  Journal  is  an 
unusual  class  magazine.  Its 
covers  are  original  four 
color  paintings  of  incidents 
in  the  financial  history  of 
the  United  States.  It  is 
edited  to  interest — and  it 
does  interest — 100.000  bank 
officers  in  the  22,000  mem- 
ber banks  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association.  It  of- 
fers a  direct  route  to  In- 
dustry, the  Bank  Market 
and  Bankers  as  Individuals. 
Write    for    a    sample    copy. 


American 
Bankers 

Association 
Journal 

MEMBER  A.  B.  C. 

110  EAST  42nd  STREET 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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pwISPLAY  advertis- 
^^^  ing  forms  of  Ad- 
vertising and  Selling 
close  12  days  preceding 
the  date  of  issue. 

Classified  advertising 
forms  are  held  open  un- 
til the  Saturday  before 
the  publication  date. 

Thus,  space  reserva- 
tions and  copy  for  dis- 
play advertisements  to 
appear  in  the  March  23 
issue  must  reach  us  not 
later  than  March  11. 
Classified  advertise- 
ments will  be  accepted 
up  to  Saturday,  March 
19. 


general  practice.  The  employee  has  to 
provide  only  a  part  of  the  tools  that 
he  uses. 

IN  the  telephone  business,  for  ex- 
ample, it  is  estimated  that  a  hun- 
dred dollars  per  thousand  telephones  is 
spent  on  small  tools  each  year.  It  is 
the  practice  of  the  industry  to  supply 
its  employees  with  all  tools  except  "body 
tools."  The  telephone  lineman,  for  in- 
stance, has  to  supply  his  own  climbers, 
pliers,  belts,  and  other  tools  that  are 
carried  on  his  person.  Most  of  these 
are  bought  from  special  telephone  sup- 
ply  houses. 

Since  there  are  seventeen  million  tele- 
phones in  use,  it  can  be  figured  that 
this  industry  alone  uses  $1,700,000 
worth  of  small  tools.  And,  compared 
to  other  users  of  small  tools,  the  tele- 
phone industry  is  a  piker.  Some  of  the 
motor  car  manufacturers,  for  example, 
use  more  tools  annually  than  do  the 
householders  in  half  the  States  of  the 
Union. 

Since  it  is  the  tendency  of  these 
large  concerns  to  supply  their  workmen 
with  tools,  or  to  buy  their  tools  for 
them  at  wholesale,  it  may  be  seen  that 
the  retailer's  chance  at  this  business  is 
getting  slimmer  all  the  time.  These 
large  users  will  invariably  buy  from 
wholesalers,  mill  supply  houses,  and  di- 
rect from  the  manufacturer  where  they 
can. 

The  manufacturer  who  is  depending 
on  the  retailer  to  get  this  business  for 
him  is  destined  to  be  disappointed. 
The  manufacturer  has  to  gear  up  his 
sales  organization  to  sell  to  these  large 
users  through  the  channels  from  which 
they  are  willing  to  buy. 

In  the  space  at  my  disposal  it  has 
been  possible  to  give  only  the  barest 
outline  of  the  subject.  Nevertheless, 
this  outline  has  been  detailed  enough 
to  make  it  possible  to  draw  from  it  a 
few  suggestions  as  to  the  procedure  a 
tool  manufacturer  should  follow  to  get 
more  business.     These  suggestions  are: 

1.  It  will  pay  any  manufacturer  who 
has  a  specialty  that  can  be  used  by  the 
general  public  to  advertise  it.  He 
should  not  advertise  on  too  extravagant 
a  scale,  as  sales  on  the  article  adver- 
tised will  not  justify  too  much  promo- 
tion. Advertising  will  benefit  him  in 
many  ways  aside  from  the  direct  sales 
that  it  affects.  It  will  give  prestige  to 
his  entire  line.  It  will  make  his  trade- 
mark better  known.  It  will  help  him 
in  the  industrial  market.  It  will  cause 
his  dealers  to  be  more  enthusiastic.  It 
will  be  the  means  of  getting  retailers  to 
stock  his  line.  It  will  cause  other  re- 
tailers to  start  tool  departments. 

2.  Tool  manufacturers  should  culti- 
vate special  markets  more.  Some  of 
them  are  doing  this  with  astonishing 
success.  There  are  thousands  of  men 
whose  hobby  is  making  furniture,  ship 
models,  etc.  These  enthusiasts  can  be 
reached  economically  in  class  publica- 
tions. 

3.  Tool  manufacturers  are  too  ne- 
glectful of  the  farmer.  The  farmer 
has  to  have  good  tools.  The  kind  that 
come  with  his  automobile,  or  with  his 
tractor  or  harvester  will  not  do.  Mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  small  tools 
can  be  sold  to  the  farmer  in  the  next 
few  years  if  the  manufacturers  will 
make  a  special  drive  for  it. 

4.  Tool  manufacturers  should  en- 
courage their  dealers  to  keep  this  line 
on  display.  Tools,  like  everything  else, 
are   usually  bought   on   impulse;   shop- 
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In  which  will 
be  told  stories 
of  direct-mail 
campaigns  he 
has  created. 
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210  Letters^- 

207  Replies 

MUCH  has  been  said  about  Reach- 
ing the  Big  Boss  by  Direct  Mail. 
This  writer,  in  an  address  before 
the  D.  M.  A.  A.  Convention  in  Detroit, 
endeavored  to  prove  by  actual  illustrations 
that  with  the  proper  type  mailing  pieces, 
the  Big  Boss  would  read  and  respond  to 
Direct   Mail    Advertising. 

A  recent  experiment  conducted  in  con- 
nection with  a  yacht  campaign  has  broken 
all  records  that  we  know  of  in  the  way 
of    direct    returns. 

In  November  of  last  year,  the  firm  of 
Henry  J.  Gielow,  Inc.,  of  New  York — 
Yacht  Designers  and  Brokers — launched 
a  newly  completed  yacht  "Vidor,"  which 
they  had  designed  for  a  local  yachtsman. 
210  letters  were  mailed  to  multi-million- 
aires inviting  them  to  take  a  two-hour  sail 
on  this  vessel.  207  of  them  replied  and 
145  accepted  the  invitation.  One  of  the 
guests  placed  a  contract  that  afternoon 
for  a  boat  costing  #125,000,  and  at  pres- 
ent there  are  negotiations  pending  with 
many  of  the  other  guests  for  Gielow  de- 
signed craft. 

The    Gielow  organization    can    trace    over 

$11,000,000  worth    of    yacht    business    to 

Direct  Mail  Advertising  during  the  past 
two  years. 


Our  Direct-Mail  experience  covers  a  great 
many  fields.  We  shall  be  glad  to  consult 
with  you   regarding  your  own  problems. 


SWEETLAND  ADVERTISING 
INCORPORATED 

Direct-Mail  Campaigns 

25  WEST  44th  STREET 

NEW  YORK 
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p/jN  APEDA  photograph   appeals  to  the 
sixth  commercial  sense — the  sense  of  sell! 

Let  Apeda  photo-sell  it  for  you. 


CHIckering  3960 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


NEW  YORK  212  West  48th  Street 
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-  WITH  OUR  COMPLIMENTS 


The  discussion  of  the  cash  discount  on  newspaper 
advertising  aroused  a  great  deal  of  interest.  In  fact 
letters  were  being  received  two  months  after  the 
first  editorial  appeared  in  Advertising  and  Selling. 
A  reprint  embodying  a  review  of  opinions  has  been 
made.  Copies  will  be  sent  without  charge  to  all 
who  request. 
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East  38th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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pers  are  attracted  by  displays.  Hard- 
ware merchants  ought  to  learn  a  lesson 
from  the  five-and-ten-cent  stores.  These 
stores  sell  millions  of  tools  every  year 
because  of  the  inviting  way  in  which 
they  display  them. 

5.  Tool  manufacturers  ought  to  try 
to  get  their  dealers  to  do  more  outside 
selling.  It  is  true  that  they  will  not  be 
able  to  get  business  from  the  large  in- 
dustrial buyers  no  matter  how  much 
selling  they  do.  But  they  can  get  at 
least  some  of  the  business  of  the  buyers, 
whose  purchases  of  tools  run  up  to 
a  few  hundred  or  even  a  few  thousand 
dollars  annually.  By  making  outside 
calls  they  can  also  get  business  from 
industrial  and  mechanic  schools,  gar- 
ages, taxicab  companies,  hotels,  office 
buildings,  apartment  buildings  and 
others  whose  purchases  are  worth  go- 
ing after. 

6.  Tool  manufacturers  should  in- 
duce the  makers  of  automobiles,  trac- 
tors and  farm  machinery  to  put  better 
tools  in  the  kits  that  they  furnish  with 
their  product.  Motor  car  manufac- 
turers find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
use  trade-marked  bearings,  bodies, 
motors,  tires  and  other  parts  in  build- 
ing their  cars.  There  is  just  as  much 
reason  why  the  tools  they  put  in  their 
kits  should  be  of  the  trade-marked 
kind,  whose  manufacturers  have  es- 
tablished a  reputation  for  them. 

7.  Since  the  biggest  outlet  for  tools 
is  the  industrial  market,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  manufacturers  of  these  prod- 
ucts should  direct  most  of  their  ad- 
vertising and  sales  effort  toward 
reaching  it.  This  is  something  that 
most  of  them  have  not  been  doing. 
They  have  been  depending  too  much  on 
their  dealers  and  jobbers  to  get  in- 
dustrial business  for  them.  But  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  they  cannot 
get  it  unassisted.  The  manufacturers 
must  use  missionary  salesmen  and  in- 
dustrial scouts  to  help  their  dis- 
tributors land  the  industrial  business 
they  desire. 

Can  Farms  Be  Run 
Like  Factories? 

[continued  from  page  30] 

for  many  practical  uses  in  the  house- 
hold and  the  factory. 

There  are  numerous  uses  to  which 
the  products  and  the  by-products  of 
corn  are  being  put,  and  many  better 
uses  that  could  be  made  of  these  prod- 
ucts, both  on  the  farm  and  off.  The 
same  is  true  of  other  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. 

The  more  economical  and  profitable 
distribution  of  agricultural  products  re- 
quires cooperation  among  producers. 
Thus  volume  of  production  is  joined 
with  grading,  standardization,  brand- 
ing and  enhanced  selling  force.  The 
strides  that  are  being  made  in  this  di- 
rection are  almost  unbelievable — yet 
little  more  than  a  beginning  has  been 
made. 

A  cooperative  creamery  in  Western 
Nebraska,  starting  ten  years  ago  with 
a  capital  of  less  than  $5,000,  now  has  a 
net  worth  of  over  $150,000,  and  has 
paid  out  nearly  that  amount  in  divi- 
dends. The  net  profit  for  1926  was 
$42,000. 

In  northwestern  Nebraska,  potato 
growers  suffered  heavy  losses  due  to 
overproduction  and  the  uneven  quality 
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of  their  product.  They  discovered  that 
there  was  a  very  fine  market  for  these 
potatoes  as  seed' in  the  Southern  States 
if  the  quality  could  be  assured.  So 
they  organized  a  certified  seed  potato 
growers  association  and  more  than 
doubled  the  price  to  the  grower. 

If  the  consumption  of  agricultural 
products  will  not  keep  pace  with  the 
increase  in  population  as  indicated  by 
the  figures  of  the  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  the  question  of  recurring  sur- 
pluses is  a  most  serious  one.  It  may 
not  be  possible  or  practical  to  increase 
consumption  in  the  ratio  that  mining 
and  manufacturing  have  done,  but  cer- 
tainly it  is  possible  to  create  a  far 
greater  demand  for  agricultural  prod- 
ucts than  thus  far  has  been  done. 
Present  day  competition  is  not  confined 
to  industries  or  classes.  It  is  omni- 
present among  industries  and  classes, 
thus  the  industry  that  puts  forth  the 
greatest  sales  effort  secures  the  bulk 
of  the  trade.  That,  in  part,  is  what 
agriculture  must  do. 

The  question  cannot  be  abandoned 
here,  for  mass  production  and  more  effi- 
cient distribution  have  not  been  wholly 
determining  in  factory  success.  A  third 
element — and  a  very  effective  one — 
has  been  brought  to  bear.  The  factory 
limits  its  output  to  prospective  demand. 

Industry  everywhere  is  controlling 
production  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
requirements  of  the  market,  thus  main- 
taining the  price  at  profitable  levels 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  American 
tariff. 

I  know  that  the  opponents  of  this 
theory  will  say,  "It  cannot  be  done ;  the 
farm  is  not  like  the  factory;  it  cannot 
be  operated  on  that  basis,  and  the  pro- 
posal will  fail  for  more  than  one 
reason ;  that  uncontrollable  elements — 
the  weather  for  instance — will  defeat 
it." 

The  answer  to  this  objection  already 
has  been  given  in  that  corn  yields  have 
greatly  increased  in  spite  of  unfavor- 
able crop  conditions  and  the  same  is 
true  unvaryingly  with  reference  to 
other  crops.  It  is  not  the  weather  that 
does  the  damage  so  much  as  failure  to 
take  advantage  of  scientific  facts. 

In  Western  Nebraska  and  Kansas, 
there  are  farmers  who  never  have  had 
a  failure  in  growing  wheat,  yet  thou- 
sands of  farmers  do  experience  such 
failures  all  too  frequently.  Those  who 
succeed  year  after  year  do  so  in  spite 
of  the  weather.  They  provide  against 
it  by  properly  fallowing  their  land. 

The  next  common  argument  is  that  if 
all  farmers  were  to  practice  these 
better  methods,  the  surplus  would  grow 
and  the  price  would  be  depressed  so 
that  even  those  who  manage  most  effi- 
ciently would  not  be  able  to  secure  a 
profit.  On  this  point,  Professor 
Stewart  points  out  that:  "From  a 
national  standpoint,  this  is  probably 
true,  although  with  corn  it  must  be 
remembered  that  since  more  than  80 
per  cent  of  the  crop  is  fed  to  livestock, 
the  price  of  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  more 
nearly  determines  the  returns  from 
corn  than  does  the  market  price  of  the 
corn  itself. 

"More  corn  per  acre,  however,  does 
not  necessarily  mean  a  greater  total 
production  since  if  the  land  is  to  be  ro- 
tated with  legumes  to  produce  the  high 
yields,  there  will  of  necessity  be 
fewer  acres  left  for  corn.  Few,  if  any, 
corn  belt  States  now  have  as  great  an 
acreage  of  alfalfa  and  clovers  as  might 
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♦  ♦♦♦the  greatest  force 
for  good  or  evil  in 
the   business   world." 


A 


PROMINENT      executive 
said    recently,    "I     wish    I 
could  convince   everybody   in  my 
offices  that  letters  are  the  greatest 
force  for  good  or  evil  in  the  busi- 
ness world. 
"I    know    that    warm,    human,    friendly    letters    build 
business,  create  good  will — that  cold,  lifeless,  thoughtless 
letters    drive    away    business,    destroy    good-will.      It   is 
difficult,  however,  to  get  this  over  to  my  letter  writers. 
They  just  don't  appreciate  what  letters  can  be  made  to 
do  when  rightly  composed  and  applied." 

Because  my  long  and  varied  The  service  will  neither  con- 

experience  has  proved  all   this,       flict  with  your  policies  nor  dis- 


I  have  worked  out  an  effective 
method  which  makes  it  easy  for 
anyone  to  realize  the  value  of 
letters — to  write  letters  that  will 
bring  more  business — to  help 
and  satisfy  more  customers. 

It  is  strictly  individual,  in- 
tensely practical  and  of  greatest 
importance  to  any  organization. 
It  enables  me  to  show  you  in  a 
personal  way  how  to  make  your 
letters  more  effective — to  share 
with  you  the  benefits  of  my 
extensive  travels  and  unusual 
contacts. 


turb  the  individuality  of  any 
letter  writer.  It  is  planned  to 
harmonize  with  these  things — 
to  afford  the  help  that  makes 
letters  live  and  last. 

The  president  of  a  prominent 
Philadelphia  firm  said  this 
about  the  service  after  only  a 
few  months — "Your  connection 
with  our  company  has  worked 
out  beyond  our  fondest  expec- 
tations. Your  splendid  advice 
and  counsel  have  contributed 
materially  to  our  success  dur- 
ing the  past  year." 


An  opportunity  to  fell  you  more  about  it  will  be 

appreciated.     May  I  also  send  you,  without  charge, 

one  of  my  latest  talks  and  a  booklet  entitled — "What 

I  Think  and  Others  Say  About  Charles  R.  Wiers," 

by  Homer  J.  Bucklf.v? 

Charles  R.  Wiers 

Park  Square  Building.   Boston,  Mass. 

For  fifteen  rears 

Chief  Correspondent.   Larkin   Co.,   Buffalo 

Subsequently 

Vice  Pres.  DeLong  Hook  &  Eye  Co..  Philadelphia 

Assistant  Vice  President  National  Shawmut  Bank,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Author  of  several  books  and  over  one 

hundred     articles     on     letter     writing 

President  Direct  Mail   Advertising  Association 


Let   me  tell   vou  about   my   course   in   letter   writing,   too.      It 

is   a 

practical,   inexpensive  course   through    which   you    will   learn   to 

vrite 

by  writing.      Just  the  course  for  any  letter  writer  who  wants  to 

better  letters — to  increase  his  worth  to  himself  and  his  firm. 

<> 
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At  the  conclusion  of 
each  volume  an  in- 
dex will  be  published  and  mailed 
to  you. 


Get  Your  Story  Over! 


C H  ESTER  SMMBXk  CO. ,  I  nc . 

I  W.  4th  St.,    N.Y.C. 
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March  9,  1927 


Rate   for  advertisements   inserted   in   this  department   is   36   cents   a   line — 6   pt.    type.        Minimum 
charge  $1.80.       Forms  close  Saturday  noon  before  date  of  issue. 


Position  Wanted 


EXECUTIVE.  ACCOUNTANT,  OFFICE 
MANAGER 
Of  character,  ability  and  integrity ;  broad- 
visioned  and  energetic ;  versed  in  the  theory  and 
experienced  in  the  practice  of  corporate  and  inter- 
corporate accounting,  office  management,  and 
thereby  well  equipped  to  assume  responsibility. 
Magazine  or  book  publishing  business  preferred. 
Box  449,  Advertising  and  Selling,  9  E.  38th  St., 
New  York  City. 


TWO    DIRECT  ADVERTISING   SALESMEN 
WANTED 

1.  A     seasoned     man     with     a     successful     selling 
record  who  can  produce  sizeable  "and  profitable 

2.  A  Cub  with  character  who  is  worth  training. 
Both  of  these  opportunities  are  with  an  estab- 
lished successful  Direct  Advertising  concern  with 
complete  facilities,  including  printing  in  all  pro- 
cesses. Localized  Advertising  Corporation,  2000 
E.   Atwater  St.,   Detroit,   Mich. 


DIRECT  MAIL  EXECUTIVE 
Seasoned  experience  in  direct  mail  problems  fits 
me,  nicely,  to  the  position  of  executive  in  com- 
plete charge  of  direct  mail  operations.  I  know 
engraving,  photography,  typography,  paper  and 
printing;  as  an  organizer  or  systematizer  I  have 
made  my  mark.  I'm  young  enough  to  be  flexible 
in  thought  and  action.  Married.  Available 
March  1st,  1927.  Address  Box  451.  Advertising 
and   Selling,  9  East  38th  St.,   New   York  City. 


ADVERTISING  ASSISTANT 
My  nine  years'  experience  with  agency,  pub- 
lisher, and  advertising  department,  backed  up  by 
a  college  education  and  courses  in  advertising, 
has  fitted  me  to  assist  busy  executive.  Thor- 
oughly familiar  with  buying  of  engravings,  elec- 
trotypes, lithography,  paper  and  printing.  Also 
copyrighting  and  layouts.  Familiar  with  adver- 
tising department  routine.  Age  28.  Christian. 
Address  Box  450.  Advertising  and  Selling,  9  East 
3Sth  St.,  New  York  City. 


Woman  with  experience  as  Editor  of  house  publi- 
cation making  an  appeal  to  women,  wishes  posi- 
tion as  Editor  of  house-organ  or  sales  publication. 
National  reputation  as  writer  for  women's  maga- 
zines. Especially  qualified  on  subjects  allied  with 
housekeeping,  interior  decoration  and  home 
economics.  Will  work  in  own  suburban  studio 
or  in  a  New  York  office.  Address  Box  446,  Ad- 
vertising &  Selling,  9  East  38th  St.,  New  York 
City. 


SALES  executive  who  has  successfully  organized 
and  trained  numerous  selling  forces  desires  con- 
genial, permanent  connection ;  thoroughly  experi- 
enced in  high  grade  specialty  selling  using  the 
one-call  method,  merchandising  and  advertising ; 
age  36,  Christian,  married ;  bank,  character  and 
business  references.  W.  S.,  care  McKenna- 
Muller,  44  Court  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Advertising  Solicitor — Young  woman  desires  con- 
nection with  publication  or  advertising  agency 
in  New  York  City.  Several  years'  experience. 
Pleasant  personality,  energetic,  result  producer. 
Further  details  can  be  given  in  an  interview. 
Box  452,  Advertising  and  Selling,  9  East  38th 
St.,  New  York  City. 


Position  Wanted 


Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a  man  with  a 
rather  broad  and  varied  experience  as  organizer, 
sales  manager  and  business  executive.  He  has 
a  pleasing  personality  and  the  ability  and  quali- 
fications required  for  a  worth-while  executive 
position.  He  could  jump  into  a  sales  manager's 
or  general  manager's  job  and  do  well  with  it  or 
he  would  make  a  fine  assistant  for  a  busy  man 
who  wants  an  understudy  of  big  enough  calibre 
to  act  for  him.  This  man  wants  a  job  with 
plenty  of  responsibility  and  »real  authority  that 
will  enable  him  to  get  results.  His  services  will 
be  available  in  April.  For  full  particulars  about 
him,  write  to  De  Rouville  Advertising  Agency, 
452    Broadway,    Albany,    N.    Y. 


Press  Clippings 


BUFFALO   CLIPPING  BUREAUS 
offer     reliable     National     or     regional     newspaper 
reading    service.        Branch     Bureaus    Everywhere. 
General   offices.    One  Terrace.    Buffalo.   N.   Y. 


Publishers'  Representative 


CALIFORNIA  REPRESENTATION 
Trade  and  business  paper  publishers  desiring 
complete  advertising  and  editorial  service  in  San 
Francisco  and  vicinity  may  arrange  personal 
interview  by  addressing  Box  439,  Advertising 
and   Selling,   9  East  38th   St..   New  York   City. 


NEW  YORK  AND  THE  EAST 
Publishers'  representative  with  established  New 
York  office  for  seven  years  now  ready  and  free 
to  take  on  another  publication.  Box  448.  Ad- 
vertising &-  Selling,  9  E.  38th  St.,  New  York 
City. 


Advertising  Service 


PUT     THIS     ADVERTISING     MAN     WITH 

proven  record  on  your  payroll  for  just  $1.25  a 
day.  Will  write  your  sales  letters,  booklets, 
advertisements,  suggest  new  ideas,  put  a  new 
sales  vigor  into  your  advertising  copy.  Write 
for  details  unusual  limited  offer.  Box  882, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Multigraphing 


o 


SERVICE 


Telephone 
Barclay    3355 


BUREAU 


Multigraphini 
Mimeographii 
Addressing 

19    Park    Place,    New    York    City 


JOHN   F.   FITZPATRICK,    Proprieto 


Quality    and    Quantity    Multigraphing, 

Addressing,    Filling   In,   Folding,    Etc. 

DEHAAN    CIRCULAR    LETTER    CO.,    INC. 

120  W.  42nd  St.,   New  York  City 

Telephone  Wis.  5483 


"GIBBONS    knows     CANADA" 


well  be  grown  from  the  standpoint  of 
diversification,  soil  maintenance  and 
livestock  production." 

Farmers  must  be  governed  by  the 
probable  demand  for  their  products  as 
indicated  by  facts  frequently  published 
and  disseminated  by  official  agencies, 
such  as  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

That  it  is  practical  to  invoke  this 
limiting  process  is  indicated  in  the  fact 
that  surer  yields  result  from  crop  ro- 
tation or  fallowing.  Last  year,  the 
corn  acreage  in  Iowa  was  one-third  the 
total  acres  in  cultivation.  If  a  four- 
year  rotation  were  put  into  practice  in- 
stead of  the  three  year  plan  now  gen- 
erally observed,  the  acreage  would  be 
reduced  by  8,250.000.  If  more  scien- 
tific methods  were  practiced,  the  total 
production  would  not  be  too  greatly  re- 
duced, the  price  would  be  favorably  af- 
fected, and  one-fourth  of  the  land  could 
be  rotated  with  other  crops,  particularly 
grass,  thus  maintaining  fertility,  a 
thing  of  prime  importance  for  today 
and  the  future. 

To  farm  the  land  at  full  capacity 
while  producing  a  surplus  at  a  loss  is 
exactly  like  running  a  factory  full  blast 
without  regard  for  market  require- 
ments or  the  preservation  of  the  ma- 
chinery. In  no  small  way,  that  is  what 
is  being  done.  If  one  would  be  im- 
pressed with  what  this  means  for  the 
future  of  agriculture,  it  only  is  neces- 
sary to  take  into  account  that  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  will  in- 
crease by  not  less  than  40,000,000  people 
within  the  next  twenty-five  years. 
When  that  time  comes,  the  greater  de- 
mands for  food  should  mean  a  very 
much  more  profitable  domestic  market 
for  farm  products.  Much  of  this  profit 
will  be  absorbed  in  restoring  fertility  to 
the  land  unless  extravagant  methods  of 
farm  management  are  prevented. 

JT  is  not  practical  or  possible  to  con- 
trol farm  production  exactly  to  the 
requirements  of  the  market.  The  best 
that  may  be  hoped  for  is  an  approxima- 
tion. Surpluses  that  arise  from  unusual 
weather  conditions,  or  temporary  de- 
clines in  demand  may  be  abated  some- 
what in  their  effect  by  pooling  the  in- 
terests of  producers  so  as  to  carry  un- 
perishable  surpluses  against  the  time 
of  need.  This  again  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  cooperation. 

It  requires  no  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion to  realize  that  as  these  policies  of 
factory  management  are  invoked,  the 
shorter  day  on  the  farm  will  follow. 
There  is  no  telling  how  much  the  farm 
work  day  has  been  shortened  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  but  certainly  some 
progress  has  been  made  in  that  line. 
It  is  a  desirable  end,  thus  giving  farm 
people  the  hours  of  leisure  for  improve- 
mend  of  body  and  mind  that  urban 
dwellers  now  enjoy. 


Press  Association  Elects 

At  its  annual  meeting,  held  recently 
in  Des  Moines,  the  Iowa  Press  Asso- 
ciation elected  the  following  officers 
for  the  coming  year:  President,  John 
W.  Carey,  Sioux  City  Journal :  vice- 
president,  W.  C.  Jarnigan,  Storm  Lake 
Pilot  Tribune;  secretary,  O.  E.  Hull, 
Leon  Reporter;  treasurer,  Howard 
Rann,  Manchester  Press.  M.  L.  Cur- 
tis, F.  M.  Abbott  and  Ralph  E.  Over- 
holzer  were  elected  to  the  board  of  di- 
rectors. 
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The  Battle  Fleet  of 
Advertising 

By  Gilbert  H.  Durston 

MAGAZINES  are  like  any  other 
xVl  means  of  publicity,  in  that  they 
are  to  the  advertiser  simply  a  vehicle 
for  conveying  his  message  to  the  pub- 
lic. There  are  other  ways  of  putting 
his  message  across.  We  have  news- 
papers, billboards,  car  cards,  direct 
mail — even  as  Mr.  Small  will  tell  you, 
the  back  covers  of  telephone  direc- 
tories: It  is  the  function  of  the  person 
planning  the  campaign  to  allot  to  each 
of  these  means  its  proper  share  of 
the  burden,  and  its  proper  propor- 
tion of  the  available  funds. 

I  sometimes  like  to  draw  the  parallel 
between  an  advertising  campaign  and 
a  naval  battle.  In  order  to  win  vic- 
tory it  is  necessary  to  have  a  well  bal- 
anced fleet.  You  must  have  dread- 
naughts,  to  carry  great  masses  of 
metal  and  to  deliver  enormous  broad- 
sides of  fire.  But  a  dreadnaught  is 
blind  and  helpless  without  its  auxiliary 
vessels.  It  must  have  scout  cruisers, 
torpedo  boats,  airplane  tenders,  supply 
vessels,  in  order  to  render  it  fully  effec- 
tive against  the  enemy.  If  you  will 
conceive  of  an  advertising  campaign  as 
a  battle  fleet  sent  out  against  a  great 
enemy,  human  inertia,  and  will  place 
the  magazine  as  the  dreadnaught  of 
that  fleet,  you  will  in  my  opinion  have 
placed  it  in  proper  proportions. 

Extracted  from  an  address  before  the 
Magazine  Group  of  the  New  York  Adver- 
tising Club. 


Getting  an  Order  or 
Making  a  Customer? 

By  Willard  T.  Chevalier 
Sales   Manager,    Engineering   !\eics-Record 

THERE  is  a  difference  between 
getting  a  job  and  selling  yourself. 
It  is  akin  to  the  difference  recog- 
nized by  the  merchandiser  when  he 
distinguishes  between  getting  an  order 
and  making  a  customer.  Sometimes 
it  is  the  part  of  merchandising  wisdom 
to  decline  an  order  because  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  it  may  preclude 
the  more  permanent  benefit  of  making 
a  customer.  And  the  sure  foundation 
upon  which  a  stable  and  continuing 
business  is  built  is  that  of  making  cus- 
tomers rather  than  of  simply  landing- 
orders.  An  order  unwisely  booked  is 
only  a  fraction  of  a  sale. 

Once  upon  a  time  the  principle  of 
the  one-time  order,  the  same  doctrine 
of  let-the-buyer  beware  applied  to  the 
marketing  of  all  commodities  and  ser- 
vices. But  with  the  need  for  produc- 
tion on  a  vast  scale  to  meet  the  con- 
stantly expanding  demand,  the  risks 
became  so  great  that  industry  called 
for  greater  stability.  The  hazards 
became  too  onerous  to  permit  the  build- 
ing of  modern  industry  on  a  purely 
price  basis.  The  manufacturer  real- 
ized that  he  must  lift  his  product  out 
of  the  class  of  price  competition  and 
put  it  on  some  other  basis  if  he  was 
to  be  justified  in  staking  his  capital, 
his  brains  and  his  energy  on  large-scale 
production. 

Tortions  of  an  address  before  annual 
meeting  of  Associated  General  Contractors, 
Ashville,  N.  C. 
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Read  by  More  Than  Four  Out 

of  Five 

Mihvaukee  Families! 

A  Hundred  Million  Dollar 
Metal  Trades  Payroll! 


METAL  products  manufactured 
by  428  prosperous  firms  con- 
stitute only  one  part  of  Milwaukee's 
highly  diversified  industrial  output,  an- 
nually valued  at  more  than  a  billion  dol- 
lars. Yet  these  metal  products  plants 
alone  employ  60,000  workers  who 
earned  #99,296,631  in  1926 — 
#11,500,000  more  than  in  1925. 

Do  You  Sell  Here? 

Are  you  advertising  to  Milwaukee  peo- 
ple? Are  you  getting  your  share  of  the 
added  business  created  by  this  wage  in- 
crease of  #11,500,000  in  only  one  of 
Milwaukee's  many  divisions  of  industry? 
Milwaukee's  national  leadership  in  di- 
versity of  industry  and  Wisconsin's 
leadership  in  value  of  dairy  products 
keeps  the  buying  power  of  this  market 
at  a  consistently  high  point.    And  here 


A  48-ton  section  of  a  40,000  H.  P.,  liydraulic  turbine 
built    by   Allis-Clialmers   Mfg.    Co.,  world's 
largest  manufacturers  of  heavy  machinery. 


only  one  newspaper — The  Milwaukee 
Journal — is  needed  for  thorough  cover- 
age. Sell  the  Milwaukee-Wisconsin 
market  in  1927  through  The  Journal! 


Dredges 

Electrical  Controls 
Excavators 
Gasoline  Engines 


FIRST  American  City  in  the  Production  of — 

Steam  Turbines 


Gasoline  Locomotives 
Herringbone  Gears 
Lubricating  Machinery 
Mine  Hoists 


Motorcycles 
Rowboat  Motors 
Saw  Mill  Machinery 
Street  Car  Air  Brakes 


Traveling  Cranes 
Temperature  Regulators 
Water  Gushers 


A  LEADER  in  the  Manufacture  of — 

Auto  Accessories  Flour   Mill  Machinery       Pumping  Machinery         Refrigerating  Machinery 

Automobile  Frames      Malleable  Iron  Steel  Castings  Tinware  and  Enamelware 

THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 

FIRwST        BY        MERUIT 


More  Than  a  Half  Million  Readers  Throughout  Wisconsin! 
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WANTED: 

$1,000,000  Worth  of  Motor  Trucks 
Every  Month 

In  the  building  supply  field,  there  is  a  market  for  $  1,000,000  worth  of 
new  motor  trucks  every  thirty  days.  More  than  #12,000,000  is  invested 
each  year  by  building  supply  dealers  in  motor  equipment.  This  demand 
includes  all  kinds  of  trucks,  tractors,  trailers  and  accessories  for  every 
purpose. 

To  truck  manufacturers  seeking  profitable  sales  in  a  big  field,  in  a  growing 
field  and  in  a  field  that  is  constantly  in  the  market  for  trucks  and  equip- 
ment, we  will  give  vital  facts  and  tell  how  business  can  be  secured. 

INDUSTRIAL  PUBLICATIONS,  Inc. 

407  South   Dearborn   Street 
New    York  CHICAGO  Clevela 

Members:  A.    B.   P.  and  A.   B.   C. 
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"Edited  for  the  Merchant 
of  the  Building  Industry" 
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7\JEH'S  and  comment   about   The   Chicago  Tribune, 
V  zone  marketing   and  advertising,    prepared  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune  Business  Survey. 


World's  Qreates 


Dreadful 


o  r  y     OF 


A, 


Ostrich 


■rF.Vt  Jav;  ago  r.n  agencv  sp;.c;  ruv:r 
'phoned  ro  ask  us  about  the  advertising 
of  a  certain  toothpaste.  "We've  got  some 
stuff  from  one  of  your  competitors  saying 
they  carried  this  toothpaste  exclusively",  said 
the  space  buyer.  "If  I'm  not  crazy  I've  seen 
it  in  The  Tribune." 

"Not  crazy  at  all",  we  replied,  "  I  hat  tooth- 
paste company  spent  two  and  half  times  as 
much  in  The  Tribune  last  year  as  it  did  in  the 
only  other  newspaper  it  used  in  Chicago." 
"How  about  this  stuff,  then?" 
"Well",  said  we,  "If  you  look  closely  you'll 
probably  find  a  qualifying  adjective  tucked 
deftly  away  somewhere.  Look  for  the  word 
'daily'.  That  means  that  the  $30,000  spent 
in  our  Sunday  rotogravure  section  doesn't 
count.  Their  statistician  has  his  fingers 
crossed  whenever  he  sees  a  Sunday  issue  of 
The  I  ribune." 

The  space  buyer  found  the  "daily"  and  got 
the  idea.  Being  on  the  subject,  we  continued: 
"Maybe  you've  seen  their  ads  in  the  trade 
papers  about  a  well-known  baking  powder 
advertiser.  You'd  think  this  advertiser 
couldn't  see  any  other  newspaper.  The  fact 
is,  however,  The  Tribune  carried  considerably 
more  lineage  on  this 
product.  The  com- 
pany spends  twice  as 
much  money  with  us. 
But  it's  mostly  in  the 
Sunday  issue." 

"Do  you  let  them 
get  away  with  that?" 
asked  the  s  p a  c  e 
buyer. 

"Well",  said  we, 
"What's  the  sense  of 
getting  into  an  alley 
scrap?  I  hey  can't 
kid  many  advertisers 
very  long.  You  know 
it  they  had  any  better  testimonials,  they'd 
use  'em,  instead." 

"Maybe  you're  right." 
"If  you  ever  catch  us  pointing  with  pride 
to  successes  where  some  other  newspaper  did 
most  of  the  wrk — no  matter  on  what  day  of 
the  week  they  did  it — you  can  he  sure  we're 
slipping  List.  Incidentally  our  friends  up  the 
street  claim  supremacy  in  automobile  adver- 
tising about  this  time  every  year.  However 
we  earned  in  52  Sunday  issues  alone  last  year 
1,139,098  lines  of  automobile  advertising 
while  they  earned  668,255  lines  in  309 issues." 
"It  must  be  comforting  to  them,"  remarked 
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is  Increased Personalia 


TRIBUNE  TOWER 

represents  the  prosperity  of  The  Chicago 
Territory,  which  supports  the  Tribune.  It  is  the 
sundial   of  a   favored  territory. 

Busy  millions  read  The  Tribune,  buy 
through  it  and  through  their  veil-being 
endow   it   with  leaping   power. 


the   space    buyer,    "to    annul    that    sort   of 
competition." 

"Sure,"  said  we,  "You  know  the  story  of 
the  ostrich." 

*     *     * 

One  Or  a  Million 

IT  isn't  often  that  an  advertiser  pays  for 
750,000  circulation  when  he  wants  to 
reach  one  man.  But  a  New  York  advertising 
agency  did  just  that  thing  a  few  weeks  ago. 

The  agency  wanted  to  reach  one  automo- 
bile manufacturer — unknown  to  it — -who 
might  want  what  it  had  to  offer.  A  full  page 
in  The  Chicago  Tribune  was  used  to  reach 
this  man. 

The  agency  was  not  throwing  a  couple  of 
thousand  dollars  into  this  advertisement  on 
a  chance.  It  knew  the  man  it  wanted  would 
be  reading  The  Tribune  because  the  whole 
automobile  industry  was  in  Chicago  that 
week.  The  page  was  well  conceived.  Atten- 
tion from  the  man  it  was  aimed  at  was 
achieved.    We  have  proof  of  it. 

This  agency  ad  carries  a  world  of  meaning 
to  any  advertiser,  who,  because  of  improper 
copy,  wrongsizeor  careless  selection  of  media, 
believes  adverrising  rates  are  high.  Think  of 
the  opportunity  of  the  manufacturer  whose 
prospects  include  all  of  the  750,000  dailv 
readers  of  The  Tribune  and  the  1,100,000  on 
Sunday! 


Hon'  Volume  Is  Increased 

IT is  interesting  to  note  how  the  highly  com- 
*■  petitive  industries,  such  as  automobiles, 
tobacco,  beverages,  food  products,  etc.,  spend 
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most   of  their  advertising  appropriations  in 
newspapers. 

The  following  figures  from  the  Fourth  Ins- 
tate include  the  advertisers  listed  last  year 
bv  the  bureau  of  advertising  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers' Association,  a  group 
spending  more  than  8100,000,000  in  maga- 
zines and  newspapers. 

Percentage       Percentage 

Newspapers       Magazines 

Automobiles    72.  %  28.  % 

Auto   Accessories 48.  52. 

Gasoline  an  J  Oil S3.S  16.2 

Beverages    93.  7. 

Building  Material   54.  46. 

Candy  and  Gum 86.7  13.3 

hood  Products 60.6  39.4 

Home  Furnishings  ....   47.  53. 

Radio    61.4  38.6 

Smokers'  Requisite's....   91.2  S.S 

Soaps   ami    Cleansers.  .   4.~>.4  54.6 

Tires   61.7  38.3 

Toilet  Requisites   48.3  51.7 

Wearing    Apparel' 63.9  36.1 

Sixty-six  per  cent  of  the  advertising  is  in 
newspapers.  Where  success  depends  largely 
upon  volume  of  sales  and  where  the  consumer 
has  the  final  word,  newspapers  are  needed  for 
the  job. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  in  1926  published  ten 
milium  agate  lines — classified,  local,  national 
—  MORE  than  the  second  Chicago  paper,  lis 
gain  in  advertising  lineage  during  1926,  as 
tuell  as  its  total  lineage,  was  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  Chicago  newspaper. 


The  World's  Greatest  J^ensf>aper 
opens  an  advertising  office  in  oAtlanta 

of  The  Tribune's  Florida  office,  is  in  charge. 

The  establishing  of  an  Atlanta  ofice  is  proof 
of  the  growing  recognition  of  the  importance  of 

southern  manufacturers,  and  oj  The  Tribune's 
belief  in  the  industrial  future  of  the  South. 


'TPhe  Tribine  is  responsible  for  another  bit 

*  of  pioneering  in  the  opening  oj  a  southern 

I  Ptl-43  Hurt  Building,  Atlanta.    This 

is  the  first  office  in  the  Georgia  Capitol  green 

clusively  to  the  representation   of  one 

newspaper.    George  C.  Blohm,  former  manager 
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"By  Far  the  Most  Legible 

Newspaper  in  Chicago" 


WITH  the  issue  of  Monday,  March  14,  The 
Chicago  Daily  News  adopted  a  new  style 
of  body  type  throughout  the  paper.  This  has 
been  acclaimed  by  the  reading  public  as  one  of 
the  greatest  improvements  in  newspaper  print- 
ing in  the  history  of  Chicago. 

The  new  type,  large,  clear,  and  above  all  strik- 
ingly legible,  is  known  as  Ionic  No.  5.  It  is  the 
product  of  years  of  study,  research  and  scien- 
tific experiment  by  the  world's  most  skilled 
printing  engineers.  It  has  been  endorsed  by 
optometrists,  oculists  and  scientists  of  national 
and  international  reputation. 

A  specimen  sheet  of  The  Daily  News  as  formerly 
printed  and  one  printed  with  the  new  type  are 
being  mailed  to  the  advertising  agencies  and 
advertisers  of  the  United  States. 

The  new,  unmatched  legibility  of  The  Daily 
News  demonstrates  again  the  progressive  spirit 
of  sen  ice  to  Chicago  people  that  gives  to  The 
Daily  News  its  advertising  leadership. 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

FIRST  IN  CHICAGO 


Published   every  othei    Wednesday    b3     Advertising  Fortnightly.   Inc.,   9    East  38th   St.,   New   York,   N.   Y.     Subscription  price   ?3_00  per 
Volume  8.      No.    11       Knt.-r.-.l  as  second  class  matter  May  7.    1923,    at   Post    Office    at   New   York    under   Act    of   March    3,    1879. 
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Furniture  design 
influences  wall  papers  and  draperies 

THE  constant  demand  for  authentic  backgrounds  to  go 
with  furniture  of  different  styles  has  produced  a  wide 
variety  of  design  in  wall  papers  Today  in  Thibaut's  selections 
you  can  find  wall  papers  in  patterns  which  graced  the  houses 
of  American  Colonial  days.  And  there  arc  delightfully 
delicate  motifs  of  the  Louis  XV  period  in  France — or  rugged 
but   beautiful  designs  to  go  with   your   Italian   or  English 

And  yet  Thibaut  Correct  Style  Wall  Papers  and  Draperies 
cost  no  more  than  ordinary,  less  interesting  kinds. 

More  than  13,000  decorators  and  paper  hangers  can  now  sup- 
ply you  with  Thibaut  Wall  Papers.   Richard  E  Thibaut,  Inc. 

Jkibaut 

Comet  Style  WALL  PAPERS  and  DRAPERIES 

Madison  Avenue  at  40th  Street 


)  nicker  shaves!  Sharper 
lades!  Smoother  skin! 


!  pop-  Furthtrn 


'illiams  Shaving  Cream 


Advertising  "hunches"  mean  nothing 

•  .  ♦  unless  they  affect  sales  sheets 

You  can  think  advertising  good  or  bad.  You  can  say  copy  is  too  long 
or  too  short.  You  can  state  logotypes  should  be  used — or  throw  them  out 
entirely.  Opinions  on  advertising  are  endless — and  useless.  Only  results 
count.      And  results  are  based  on  facts — not  opinions. 

In  this  agency  the  facts  behind  a  product  dictate  advertising  methods. 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  facts  need  ever  be  dull.  This  organization 
recognizes  that  a  successful  advertisement  must  compete,  not  only  with 
other  advertisements  in  the  publication  in  which  it  appears,  but  also  with 
absorbing  articles  and  stories. 

The  proof  that  advertising  prepared  by  this  agency  does  win  general 
attention,  reading,  and  action  is  shown  by  the  sales  sheets  of  our  clients. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  discuss  the  unusual  results  obtained  by  this  policy 
with  interested  executives.  Joseph  Richards  Company,  257  Park  Avenue, 
New  York. 
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$12  MORE  OUT  OF  EACH  $100 
OF  INCOME  TO  SPEND  FOR 
ADVERTISED  MERCHANDISE 


I  'HE  consumer's  dollar  spent  with 
-*■  the  landlord  can  never  (by  the  con- 
sumer at  least)  be  spent  for  advertised 
merchandise. 

It  is  the  consumer's  margin  between  in- 
come  and  the  aggregate  costs  of  the  bare 
necessities  of  life  that  energizes  the 
wheels  of  industry  and  distribution. 

Here  is  eloquent  and  authentic  proof 
of  an  assertion  The  Indianapolis  News 
has  made  for  many  years:  That  the 
average  Indianapolis  consumer  has  a 
bigger  margin  between  income  and  ne- 
cessary  living  cosls  available  for  the  pur- 
chase of  advertised  merchandise  than  the 
average  citizen  of  other  middle  west 
cities. 

The  Cleveland  Chamber  ot  Commerce 
recently  completed  a  survey  of  essen- 
tial  living  costs  for  average  consumers  in 
eight  middle  west  cities,  Detroit,  Cleve- 
land,  Buffalo,  Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  Cin- 
cinnati, Saint  Louis  and  Indianapolis. 
Using  100  as  the  base  figure  for  the 
costs  of  living  in  Cleveland,  the  aver- 


ages for  the  eight  cities  (Indianapolis 
included)  are  as  follows: 

Food — average  for  8  cities,  105.5.  For 
Indianapolis,  94. 

Fuel  and  light — average  for  8  cities, 
103.4.    For  Indianapolis,  106. 

Housnig — average  for  8  cities,  96.3. 
For  Indianapolis,  70. 

Miscellaneous — average  for  8  cities, 
107.8.   For  Indianapolis,  96. 

All  costs  combined — average  for  8  cities, 
100.6.    For  Indianapolis,  88.6. 

Essential  living  costs  consume  $12  less 
of  the  average  Indianapolis  consumer's 
$100  of  income  than  of  the  equivalent 
$100  income  earned  by  his  fellow-con- 
sumer in  the  other  seven  cities. 

$12  more  out  of  each  $100  of  income  to 

spend  for  advertised  merchandise. 

This  is  a  market  where  the  same  selling 
cost  should  yield  a  12  %  greater  re- 
turn automatically. 

And  the  Indianapolis  Radius  spends 
$750,000,000  a  year! 


THE,    INDIANAPOLIS    NEWS 


Xeui  fork,  DAN  A    CARROLL 

i  io  East  42nd  Street 


Frank  T.  Carroll,  Advertising  Director 


Chicago,  J.  E.  LUTZ 
The  Tower  Building 
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Everybody's  Business 

By  Floyd  W.  Parsons 


W  $.kl 


OF  course  in  recent 
years  we  have  done  a 
creditable  job  in  im- 
proving business  methods, 
but  we  must  not  forget  that 
our  great  machines  of  gov- 
ernment, industry,  and  so- 
ciety still  halt  and  creak. 
It  is  characteristic  of  hu- 
man nature  to  get  "cocky" 
when  the  sky  is  clear. 
"What  care  I  for  the  lessons 
of  yesterday?"  says  the  op- 
timist, when  his  pockets  are 
full.  "Ours  is  a  new  era 
that  is  largely  free  of  the 
influence  of  the  factors  that 
shaped  the  past." 

There  is  a  divine  wisdom 
behind  the  forces  of  adver- 
sity. Riches  and  power  in- 
toxicate the  imagination, 
and  make  us  forget  the 
hand  that  bestowed  them. 
Look  over  the  books  and 
plays  that  are  today's  big 
money-makers.     Note     the 

patronage  we  give  to  literary  scandal-mongers.  Ob- 
serve the  influx  of  volumes  of  discussion  that  aim  to 
destroy  respect  for  religion  and  the  clergy. 

Who  are  we  to  assume  this  attitude  of  superior  in- 
telligence ?  Since  when  did  we  gain  control  of  the 
forces  of  nature  and  cease  to  be  mere  atoms  of  dust 
blown  about  by  the  winds  of  destiny  ? 

Nothing  could  be  more  splendid  than  for  our  people, 
right  now,  to  throw  on  a  becoming  cloak  of  proper 
humility.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
glance  back  for  a  moment  through  the  pages  of  his- 
tory. Once  the  valleys  of  Alaska  and  the  hills  of 
Spitzbergen  and  Greenland  were  covered  with  the  same 
kinds  of  palms  and  all  the  luxury  of  tropical  vegetation 
that  now  thrive  in  the  land  surrounding  the  equator. 
Many  times  the  climate  of  the  earth  has  changed  from 
hot  to  cold.  At  least  twelve  times  the  ice  has  come 
down  from  the  north  and  again  retreated.  Since  the 
.last  great  retreat  of  the  ice  15,000  years  ago,  there 
have  been  four  great  climatic  changes  so  serious  in 
character  as  to  cause  migrations  of  entire  populations 
in  Europe  and  Asia.  Scandinavia  for  3000  years  had 
the  mild  dry  climate  of  Spain,  and  then  came  a  sudden 
change  to  its  present  state  of  snow  and  cold.  Even 
during  the  last  2000  years  there  have  been  recurring 
centuries  of  cold  in  England  that  have  come  as  a  result 
of  the  sinking  down  of  the  gulf  stream  before  it  circled 
the  shores  of  the  British  Isles. 

The  cause  of  these  changes  was  a  puzzle  to  us  until 
a  few  years  ago  when  we  found  a  way  to  measure  the 
intensity  of  the  sun's  radiations.  Since  1921  the  an- 
nual average  of  solar  heat  has  been  considerably  below 
the  established  normal.  Perhaps  we  are  in  for  another 
change  in  earth  temperature.  It  takes  two  or  three 
years  for  a  decrease  in  the  intensity  of  sunshine  to  be 
felt  throughout  the  world,  for  oceans  alone  make  cli- 
mates and  it  takes  time  to  raise  or  lower  the  tempera- 
ture of  millions  of  cubic  miles  of  water.    Right  now  the 
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cold  -  water  areas  of  the 
earth  are  expanding  and 
lands  in  northerly  latitudes 
are  experiencing  winters 
more  severe  than  those  of 
the  past  two  decades. 

Two  years  ago  northern 
Europe  had  the  warmest 
winter  in  a  century.  The 
Arctic  Ocean  was  practical- 
ly free  of  ice  for  150  miles 
north  of  Spitzbergen.  This 
evidently  marked  the  peak 
of  twenty  years  of  abnor- 
mal solar  heat.  Now  the 
open  Arctic  water  has 
largely  disappeared.  The 
winter  of  1925-26  in  north- 
ern Europe  was  the  coldest 
since  1740.  There  is  a  great 
flow  of  ice  at  present  into 
the  Grand  Banks  of  New- 
foundland. The  winter  we 
have  just  passed  through 
has  been  another  season  of 
extremely  low  temperatures 
and  heavy  snows  in  north- 
ern latitudes.  The  waters  of  the  Pacific  are  getting 
colder  as  was  disclosed  by  the  swimmers  who  entered 
the  recent  race  across  the  Catalina  Channel. 

The  great  Sequoia  tree  in  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  New  York  tells  a  plain  story  of  recurring 
periods  of  drought  and  cold.  Bad  weather  and  world 
famines  are  inseparable.  In  1816  a  weather  and  crop 
calamity  hit  the  United  States.  The  coming  summer  is  a 
cycle  anniversary  of  this  earlier  year  of  abnormal  tem- 
perature variations.  We  are  no  better  able  to  protect 
our  crops  now  than  we  were  111  years  ago.  Perhaps 
history  will  not  repeat  itself;  let  us  hope  that  the  fore- 
casters are  mistaken.  But,  as  in  1816,  early  mild  spells 
are  forcing  fruit  buds  to  an  untimely  advance. 

Notwithstanding  our  marvelous  accomplishments  we 
are  still  in  the  hands  of  the  gods.  We  are  not  through 
with  difficulties,  and  on  all  sides  are  surrounded  with 
huge  tasks  unfinished.  Even  the  insects  of  the  earth 
dispute  man's  sovereignty.  Our  automobiles  and  trains 
are  helping  to  distribute  600,000  types  of  bugs,  and 
we  are  discovering  new  species  of  insects  at  the  rate  of 
6000  a  year.  A  few  such  pests  destroy  $45,000,000 
worth  of  wood  products  yearly.  The  descendants  of 
one  female  moth  can  destroy  100  pounds  of  wool  a  year. 
Moths  now  cost  us  $200,000,000  annually. 

If  insect  pests  are  too  far  afield  to  interest  us,  we 
can  turn  our  attention  to  things  more  intimate  such 
as  the  early  exhaustion  of  wood,  oil,  natural  gas,  and 
common  metals  such  as  copper.  Science  conquers  an 
old  disease  only  to  find  that  changed  habits  have  devel- 
oped new  ills  that  are  worse.  We  put  up  smoking 
chimneys  to  produce  wealth  only  to  find  that  we  have 
shut  out  the  sun's  rays  that  conserve  health.  Poor 
vision  has  become  a  national  ailment,  while  insanity 
and  suicide  increase  daily. 

The  truth  may  not  be  pleasant,  but  often  it  may 
serve  as  a  fine  antidote  for  that  type  of  careless  ego 
which    prosperity    frequently    develops. 
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rT^HE  narrow  roads  of  eighty 
-*-  years  ago  were  not  so  crowded 
as  the  broad  highways  of  today. 
Yet  Thomas  Carlyle  noticed  the 
jostling  even  then.  Candlemaker 
jostled  candlemaker;  mercer  jostled 
mercer;  hatter  jostled  hatter. 

Jostling  today  has  become  a  great 
industrial  free-for-all.  Cities  elbow- 
each  other  in  the  scramble  for  new 
industries.  Cotton  has  realigned  its 
battle  front  in  the  war  of  textiles. 
Motor  buses  carry  more  passengers 


more  miles  than  the  railroads. 
Electrical  refrigeration  prods  the 
ice  industry  awake  with  a  predic- 
tion of  a  million  sales  this  summer. 

No  business  man  lives  without 
jostling  and  being  jostled. 

In  this  industrial  contest  Nation's 
Business  is  the  able  second  of  its 
readers.  It  warns  of  blows  from 
behind.  It  prepares  against  surprise 
attacks.  A  quarter  million  alert 
business  men  find  Nation's  Business 
indispensable. 


NEW  YORK 
1400  Wool  worth   Bldg. 


CHICAGO 
1020  Metropolitan  Bldg. 


CLEVELAND 
°00    Keith    Building 


NATIONS 


DETROIT 
3-141   General  Motors  Bldg. 


ATLANTA 
704  Walton  Building 


SAN    FRANCISCO 
710   Hearst   Building 


Merle  Thorpe,  Editor 

Published  Monthly  at  Washington  by  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Comrae 
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FOOD    ADVERTISING 

In  the  Six  Leading  Women's 
Publications  during  1926 

(In  this  tabulation  Good  Housckteping  is  No.  1 ) 

Magazine         Accounts         No.  of  Pages 


No.  1 
No.  2 
No.  3 
No.  4 
No.  5 
No.  6 


101 
71 
66 
37 
45 
53 


442  >/s 
407  'A 
301 19/20 
137  >/4 
181  Vs 
169  «/s 


Of  all  the  food  accounts  advertised  in  these  mag- 
azines.   Good  Housekeeping  carried  86.3$,  the 
next  publication  60.6*.  Of  these  accounts.  27 
in  Good  Housekeeping  exclusively.  4  in 
the  next  magazine. 


This  Woman's  Business 

"I  wish,"  wrote  the  physician  husband  of  a  subscriber,  "that 
our  profession  had  a  journal  as  forward-looking  and  prac- 
tically helpful  as  Good  Housekeeping."  And  he  is  not  the 
first  man  to  express  this  same  wish. 

No  business  is  served  so  well,  perhaps,  as  Good  House- 
keeping serves  woman's  business  with  workable  solutions 
to  every  besetting  problem. 

Take  food,  for  one.  It's  no  end  of  a  job  keeping  a  family 
happily  fed.  Three  meals  a  day  and  every  day  call  for  skill 
and  ingenuity  beyond  ordinary  resourcefulness.  Husbands, 
you  know,  can  be  critical.  Children  must  be  well  nour- 
ished. Wifely  laurels  must  be  upheld. 
Here's  one  more  way  in  which  Good  Housekeeping 
keeps  many  a  lovely  brow  unruffled.  Every  issue  is  replete 
with  planned  menus,  tested  recipes,  piquant  dishes,  deli- 
cious dishes,  and  withal,  short  cuts  that  lessen  labor, 
methods  that  stretch  dollars  a  trifle  farther. 
Good  Housekeeping's  million  and  a  quarter  readers  have  a 
lively,  sustained  interest  in  good  things  to  eat.  And  they 
live— 8 5%  of  them— in  urban  places  where  70%  of  all 
food  products  are  sold;  where  family  expenditures  for 
food  are  the  greatest.  Most  food  manufacturers  agree,  as 
you  can  see,  that  advertising  in  Good  Housekeeping 
parallels  the  most  strategic  lines  of  marketing 

GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING 

CHICAGO       BOSTON     NEW  YORK      SAN  FRANCISCO 
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He  never  quits. 

He  never  gets  discouraged. 

He  finds  nobody  "in  conference,"  misses  no  trains, 
wastes  no  time. 

He  makes  no  statements  unauthorized  bv  his 
employer. 

His  traveling  expense  is  only  two  or  three  cents 
per  call,  and  his  total  expense  is  known  in  advance 
to  a  penny.  His  sales  also  can  be  gauged  by  pre- 
liminary tests  and  the  law  of  averages. 

He  can  make  thousands  of  effective  calls  a  day,  can 
cover  the  country  in  a  week. 

His  message  is  timely  and  fresh,  yet  made  without 
haste  and  with  careful  deliberation. 

He  is  never  tempted  to  "leave  you  flat"  and  take 
business  with  him. 

He  cooperates  unselfishly — helps  other  salesmen 
do  effective  work — tells  them  what  to  say — fol- 
lows up  customers — creates  leads. 

He  states  his  message  by  illustrations,  graphs,  and 
other  symbols  that  reach  the  prospect's  mind 
through  the  eye,  always  a  more  effective  way  than 
through  the  ear. 

If  you  use  him,  you  can  control  him  absolutely — 
make  him  what  you  want  him  to  be — impart  to 
him  your  own  ability. 


Don't  overlook  this  salesman.  You  can  use  him 
with  profit.  He  can  add  tremendous  creative 
drive  and  power  to  your  selling.  You  already 
know  his  name — Direct  Mail  Advertising. 


Good  art  work  and  cuts,  good  printing,  and  good 
paper,  specially  surfaced  to  give  fine  printing 
quality — these  are  the  essentials. 

That  the  finest  coated  paper  comes  from  Cantine's 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Cantine  Mills  today 
coat  more  paper  than  anv  other  company. 

Book  of  samples  and  name  of  nearest  distributor 
upon  request.     Address  Dept.  335. 

The  Martin  Cantine  Company 
Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

Nrw  York  Office,  501  Fifth  Avenue 


Note — To  compete  for  the  famous  Martin 
Cantine  awards  for  skill  in  advertising  or 
printing,  send  to  the  Martin  Cantine  Com- 
pany samples  of  all  work  you  produce  on 
any  Cantine  paper. 


Canting  S££^£ 


CAN FOLD  Ashokan 


Esopus  Velvetone  LithoCIS. 
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The  Dimensions  of  Textile  World 
Are  Those  of  the  Industry 


IN  applying  the  yardstick  to  the 
textile  industry  you  are  in  truth 
applying  it  to  Textile  World.  It 
is  the  one  publication  in  the  indus- 
try that  reaches  all  sections  and  all 
branches.  From  the  mills  of  New 
England  to  those  of  the  New 
South,  its  coverage  and  prestige 
are  almost  identical  with  the 
strength  of  the  great  industry  it 
serves.  Its  subscribers  are  the  key 
men  of  these  mills — the  men  who 


control  90%  of  the  machinery  of 
the  industry,  in  other  words,  the 
buying  power. 

Over  800  advertisers  use  Textile 
World  regularly.  The  journal  of 
the  WHOLE  industry,  it  has  for 
years  been  consistently  the  back- 
bone of  successful  campaigns  di- 
rected to  the  mills. 

Send  for  booklet  "How  to  Sell  to 
Textile  Mills." 


Member 

Audit  Bureau  of 

Circulations 


Largest  net  paid  circulation  and  at  the 
highest  subscription  price  in  the  textile  field 


334  FOURTH  AVE., 


'W 


Member 

Associated  Business 

Papers,   Inc. 


NEW  YORK 


S=i1is><" 
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A  Famous  Book  for  Alert  Sales 
and  Advertising  Executives 


AMERICA'S  93  MAJOR  MARKETS 


63.  Po 

tland.  Ore. 

64.  l'r 

ridence.  K.  I. 

65.  Be 

iding.  I'a. 

66.  Ki 

limond.  Va. 

67.  Bo 

-hester,  N.  Y. 

37.  Kansas  ( 

38.  Knoxvil] 

<Jo!  Long  Be 

41.  LosAnei 

42.  Louisvil] 

43.  Lowell.  : 


44. 
45.  Me 


Mi. 


20.  Dea  1 

21.  H.  tri 

22.  Dulir 

23.  Eliza 

24.  i:l  r:i-...  Texas 

25.  Erie,  IV 

26.  Evaneville,  Tnd. 

27.  Pi 


49.  Nashville,  Tenil 

50.  Newark,  N.  J. 

51.  New  Ii.-rtfnrd    J' 

52.  New  Haven,  O  i 

53.  New  Orleans,  1. 

54.  New  York.  N.  Y 

55.  Norfolk.  Va. 

56.  Oakland.  Calif. 


80.  Springfield.  Mas! 

81.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

82.  Tac.nia.  Wash. 


58.  On 

iha.    N 

59.  Pa 

60.  Pei 

ria.  Ill 

61.  Ph 

la.lel|.l 

.  l-'lmf    Mich. 

29.  r.  rt  Wayne,  Ind. 

30.  I'.,"   V\  ..i'Ii    Ti-Mis 

31.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.       62.  Pittsburgh,  T; 

The  93  major  American  markets,  consisting  of  every  city 
of  100,000  population  and  the  cities  and  towns  of  1,000 
population  or  more  that  lie  within  their  retail  trading 
radii  are  each  analyzed  as  separate  units.  They  are  fol- 
lowed by  a  State  Section  analyzing  8,073  cities  and  towns 
by  States,  alphabetically  arranged. 


Over  600  Pages 

of  Valuable  Information 

Never  Available  Before 

Coming  from  the  country's  greatest  business  and 
research  authorities,  the  information  contained  in 
this  already  famous  book  will  starde  sales  and  ad- 
vertising executives  who  have  anticipated  that 
some  organization  would  produce  a  standardized 
merchandising  study  of  every  city  and  town  of  the 
United  States  with  1,000  population  or  more. 

In  its  more  than  600  pages,  "A  Study  Of  All 
American  Markets"  tells  the  total  population, 
numbers  of  families,  dwellings,  and  males  and  fe- 
males of  15  years  of  age  and  over,  taken  from  the 
1920  Government  Census  and  also  estimates  as 
of  January  1,  1927;  bank  deposits  as  of  Septem- 
ber, 1926;  automobile  registrations  for  1926 — for 
0,073  cities  and  towns.  In  these  same  communi- 
ties the  wholesalers  and  retailers  are  counted  in 
35  kinds  of  business  and  are  then  divided  into  6 
distinct  groups  of  financial  ratings. 

America 's  Recognized  Authority 

Until  the  publication  of  "A  Study  of  81  Princi- 
pal American  Markets,"  nearly  two  years  ago, 
vital  market  information  had  never  been  pre- 
sented in  standardized  form.  Now,  in  "A  Study 
Of  All  American  Markets,"  there  is  still  more  in- 
formation that  has  never  before  been  compiled 
or  published. 

This  new  book  immediately  becomes  America's  recognized 
market  Authority  because  it  contains  the  work  of  the  Bureau  oi 
the  Census  in  its  study  of  Population  Characteristics  and  its  tre- 
mendous Business  Censusspecially  compiled  by  R.  L.  Polk  &  Co. 
at  a  cost  exceeding  $50,000  for  this  exclusive  publication. 

A  Large,  New  Wall  Map  with  Each  Book 

Geographical  experts  have  drawn  a  special  merchandising  map 
of  the  United  States,  44x67.'  2  inches  in  size,  which  locates 
every  city  and  town  of  1,000  population  or  more.  The  General 
Index  of  the  book  net  only  contains  a  key  to  the  location  of 
every  community,  but  also  gives  the  reference  pages  upon  which 
the  individual  study  of  every  ciry  and  town  may  be  located. 

The  gratis  distribution  of  this  book  is  limited  to  those  busi- 
ness executives  who  are  interested  in  the  utility  of  newspaper 
advertising  and  its  relation  to  their  business.  All  applications 
are  referred  to  the  nearest  newspaper  listed  below,  for  approval. 
Please  write  on  your  business  stationery  and  enclose  50c  in 
stamps  to  cover  postage  and  packing. 


©9©©©  GIMIIP  gf  AMERICAN  CITIBi 

Suite  1223  Association  Bldg.,19  So.  La  Sal  k*  St., Chicago, 111. 
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ON    COMPETITION 

Manufacturers  used  to  whisper  in 
club  corners  about  their  competi- 
tion. By  "competition'"  they  meant 
the  other  manufacturers  in  their 
industry. 

Today  the  alert  manufacturer 
cooperates  with  the  other  units  of 
his  industry  for  the  common  good. 
He  knows  that  his  direct  competi- 
tors are,  after  all,  of  only  secon- 
dary importance — that  his  primary 
competition  is  any  other  industry 
which  may  take  the  dollars  that  his 
industry  is  after. 
The  choice  always  lies  with  the  con- 


sumer.  He  may  decide  between  a 

piano  and  a  motor  car or  new 

furniture  and  more  bonds — or  a 
summer  cottage  and  higher  educa- 
tion for  his  daughter.  All  represent 
competing  human  desires  and  all 
compete  actively  when  sales  are 
made.  It  is  not,  for  example,  pri- 
marily a  matter  of  which  trip  to 
Europe,  but  of  whether  a  trip  to 


Europe. 


There  are  just  so  many  dollars 


in  the  average  man's  purse.    The 


manufacturer  who  calls  early  and 


often   and  persuasively  gets   the 


best  cut.  Advertising  helps  control 


the  competition  of  human  desire. 


CALKINS 

& 
HOLDEN 

INC. 
247  Park  Avenue 

NEW  YORK 
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One  plus  One  equals  ONE 


The  Memphis  Press 


plus 


The  Memphis  News  Scimitar 

equals 


ThePi 


itar 


Change  your  records.  Memphis, 
due  to  the  consolidation  of  The 
Press  and  the  News  Scimitar,  on 
November  16,  last,  now  has  a 
powerful  evening  paper,  with  the 
largest  evening  circulation  in 
the  South.  More  than  eighty- 
five  thousand  circulation  con- 
fined to  Memphis  and  imme- 
diate    vicinity — a     rich     and 


prosperous  territory  which  actu- 
ally "consumes"  more  automo- 
biles, more  clothing,  more  school 
books,  more  bread,  than  any  other 
similar  territory  in  the  advanc- 
ing South.  Put  Memphis  first 
on  your  Southern  schedule, 
because  Memphis  has  the 
largest  evening  circulation  in 
the  South. 


Your  "best  buy"  in  Memphis  is 


A  Scripps- Howard  Newspaper 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


National  Representatives:    Allied   Newspaptvs,  Inc.   2o0  Park  five.   New  York 
Chicago  Cleveland  Detroit  San  Francisco  Seattle  I^os  Angeles 
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Space  Buyers  Prefer  Publishers' 
Advertising  in  Trade  Papers 
Because — like  the  Radio — They 
Can  Turn  it  Off  if  They  Want  to. 

Publishers  can  profitably  save  a  lot  of  their 
direct-by-mail  advertising  now  wasted  on 
agencies  and  advertisers.  Wasted  not  from 
lack  of  appreciation  but  from  sheer  lack 
of  time. 

It  is  better  to  publish  one  or  possibly  two 
expert  mailing  pieces  a  year  that  will  be  used, 
than  12,  26  or  even  52  flyers  that  go  straight 
to  the  waste  basket. 

Sell  yourself  on  the  value  of  advertising. 
Then  buy  a  planned  campaign  in  the  trade 
papers  or  metropolitan  newspapers  and  keep 
it  going  year  after  year. 

The  right  campaign  in  the  right  mediums  will 
eventually  yield  a  profit. 


E»  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency 

Established  1888 

Publishers'  Representatives 

Detroit  New  York  Kansas  City 

Atlanta  Chicago  San  Francisco 
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Topics  of  the  Day" 


AN  illuminating  comment  was  late- 
**-ly  made  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Grant  of 
the  Chevrolet  Motor  Car  Company. 
The  advertising  of  automobiles,  he  said, 
is  "in  a  different  category  from  the  ad- 
vertising of  some  other  kinds  of  goods." 
Answering  the  question  "Why?",  he 
explained : 

"Because  the  automobile  is  an 
article  in  the  public  eye.  In  the 
smoking-car,  in  the  drawing- 
room  and  in  any  place  where 
people  gather,  they  settle  among 
themselves  the  automobile  su- 
premacies of  the  United  States. 
Automobiles  are  in  a  category 
with  national  sports,  with  mov- 
ing pictures  and  any  important 
current  topics  of  the  day." 

What  lifted  the  automobile  into 
this  favored  place  among  the  topics 
of  the  day?  If  you  will  think  back 
twenty  years,  you  will  recall  that  ad- 
vertising has  had  much  to  do  with  it. 

Not  long  since  the  same  thing  hap- 
pened with  radio. 

It  is  happening  today  with  electric 
refrigeration. 

It  is  happening  with  oil  heaters. 

It  will  happen  tomorrow  with  other 
desirable  household  conveniences. 

Mr.  Grant  points  out  that  there 
are  "some  prosaic  products  about  which 
people  do  not  care  to  spend  their 
time  in  discussion."  Doubtless  that 
must  always  be  true  of  certain  prod- 


ucts. Of  many  others  it  is  only  tem- 
porarily true — only  so  long  as  their 
makers  permit  it  to  be  true.  "If  you 
know  how  to  catch  the  public  imagina- 
tion"— Mr.  Grant  puts  it. 

Public  imagination  is  infinitely  curi- 
ous and  capable  of  infinitely  wide 
range.  There  are  a  hundred  com- 
modities that  touch  the  daily  lives  of 
people,  that  have  to  be  chosen  in 
competition  with  other  things,  that 
involve  decisions  as  to  quality,  econ- 
omy, beauty,  usefulness  and  pride  of 
possession.  No  such  commodity  is 
inherently  prosaic.  It  remains  so  only 
until  somebody  lends  it  a  fresh  and 
vivid  appeal  to  the  public  imagina- 
tion and  lifts  it  into  the  topics  of  the 
day. 

It  is  a  striking  coincidence  that 
that  phrase  is  the  one  which  stands 
every  week  on  the  opening  page  of 
The  Literary  Digest.  Topics  of  the 
day  make  up  the  entire  editorial  con- 
tents of  The  Digest — news  of  all  na- 
tions, the  latest  inventions,  letters 
and  art,  religion,  sports  and  athletics, 
finance — current  events  from  every 
quarter  of  the  world. 

The  readers  of  The  Literary  Digest 
make  up  one  of  the  largest  groups  of 
influential  people  in  America  and  when 
an  advertisement  stirs  up  conversation 
among  Digest  readers,  then  the  product 
advertised  really  becomes  a  Topic  of 
the  Day. 


The  Jiteraij  Digest 

Advertising  Offices:  •  NEW  YORK  •  BOSTON  •  DETROIT  •  CLEVELAND      CHICAGO 
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Individual 
JJomes- 


the  best  ivay  to 
measure  your 
Boston  Market 


BUILDING  materials  —  house  furnish- 
ings and  equipment  —  these  are  prod- 
ucts that  must  be  sold  to  individual  homes. 

The  average  house  compared  with  the 
average  apartment  has  two  more  mouths  to 
feed — three  more  rooms  to  furnish. 

This  very  situation  sometimes  causes  the 
advertiser  in  large  cities  to  pick  a  paper 
with  a  large  "outside"  circulation.  But  this 
"countrv"  circulation  frequently  is  mislead- 
ing. It  may  consist  of  small  hamlets — or  it 
may  be  large  cities. 

How  the  Boston  market  differs 

from  other  great  cities 

Boston  is  unique  among  large  cities  because  of 
its  large  percentage  of  individual  homes. 

In  Municipal  Boston  only  65%  of  the  popu- 
lation are  apartment  dwellers  against  an  esti- 
mated 97%  in  Manhattan. 

And  Municipal  Boston  is  less  than  half  the  true 
"City"  of  Boston.  Within  the  12-mile  Clearing 
House  Parcel  Delivery  area,  comprising  22  cities 
and  towns  (exclusive  of  Municipal  Boston)  we 
find  the  astonishing  average  of  72  homes  per  10'J 
families. 

When  we  extend  the  radius  to  30  miles  ("city" 


and  "suburban"  circulation)  the  proportion  rises 
still  higher — 80  homes  for  every  100  families. 

Here  the  Globe  is  strongest 

Here  is  a  gigantic  market  of  2,716,000  people — 
offering  rich  possibilities  for  advertisers  of  furni- 
ture, paints,  wall  boards,  furnaces — as  well  as 
food  and  clothing. 

73%  of  the  Sunday  Globe's  circulation  is  dis- 
tributed within  this  city  and  suburban  area. 
There  the  Sunday  Globe  leads  in  91  cities  and 
towns — almost  three  times  as  many  as  its  near- 
est competitor.  In  this  area  the  percentage  of 
theDailyGlobe's  circulation  is  even  highei — 81%. 

The  Globe  has  gained  this  leadership  because 
it  is  primarily  a  family  paper.  The  large  amount 
of  space  and  excellent  features  devoted  to  the 
house — and  to  children  make  the  Globe  a  paper 
that  appeals  to  that  group  of  Boston  people  who 
live  in  their  own  homes. 

The  Globe  covers  a  cross  section  of  people  that 
represent  Boston's  best  buying  power.  It  appeals 
to  all  classes — without  regard  to  race,  creed  or 
political  affiliation.  To  put  your  message  before 
the  people  who  make  up  this  great  home  mar- 
ket you  must  use  the  Boston  Globe  first. 


Our  booklet,  "The  Individual  Home 
— the  best  market  for  any  advertiser,  " 
contains  complete,  interesting  infor- 
mation about  Boston  homes.  Write 
for  it   on  your   business  letterhead. 


The  Boston  Globe 

Q^he  Qlobe  sells  Boston^ 


Audited  Net  Paid  Circulation  for  Year  ending  March  31,  1926— Daily  278,988  .  .  .Sunday  325,324 
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12  Points  of  Distinction  in 
The  Atlantic   Monthly 


II 


Circulation,  110,000 
ABC  Rebate-backed, 
Guaranteed. 


20  YEARS  OF  THE 
CONTRIBUTORS'  COLUMN 

A  brief  "Who's  Who"'  covering  each  contrib- 
uting author  in  each  issue. 

Adds  interest  and  broader  understanding  of 
viewpoint  from  which  each  article  was  written. 

Attracts  contributions  of  world  wide  scope, 
affording  unlimited  range  of  informative  read- 
ing. 

AN  ORIGINAL  ATLANTIC 
FEATURE  SINCE  1907 
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TN  the  leading  article  of  this  issue 
— "How  to  Conduct  a  Corpora- 
tion Business  Lawfully" — H.  A. 
Haring  offers  some  information  of 
unquestionable  value  to  the  busi- 
ness man  whose  dealings  extend 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  State 
in  which  he  is  incorporated.  For 
it  is  easier  than  he  probably  real- 
izes to  enter  a  legal  snare  and 
find  himself  suddenly  deprived  of 
goods  or  investment.  As  a  "for- 
eigner" his  rights  and  position  are 
sharply  defined  by  legislation;  in 
many  cases  they  are  probably  less 
than  he  realizes.  Mr.  Haring  gives 
an  instance  in  which  a  court  while 
ruling  in  accordance  with  the  stat- 
utes against  a  firm  from  another 
State  openly  stated  its  regret  over 
a  decision  so  manifestly  unjust. 
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Good  Housekeeping  for  April 
contains  these  examples 

Good  Housekeeping  for  April  contains 
the  following  examples  of  advertise- 
ments prepared  by  The  H.  K.  McCann 
Company  for  its  clients: 

Page  101  Del  Monte  Spinach 

Page  155  Nujol 

Page  158  Del  Monte  Canned  Fruits 

Page  187  Zonite 

Page  204  Perfection   Oil   Cook   Stoves 

and  Ovens 

Page  228  Tappan  Gas  Ranges 

Page  240  "Vaseline"  Petroleum  Jelly 

Page  261  Flit 

Page  271  Del  Monte  Peas 

Page  273  Beech-Nut  Peanut  Butter 

Page  315  Hawaiian  Sliced  and  Crushed 

Pineapple 

THE  H.K.MCCANN  COMPANY 

cAd9ertisins? 
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How  to  Conduct  a  Corporation 
Business  Lawfully 


By  H.  A.  Haring 


OUT    in    Wyoming,    not    many  thus  calmly  asking  to  be  relieved  of  The    case   was    carried    to    higher 

years  ago,  one  of  the   irriga-  a  just  debt  was  a  technical  one    (in  courts.     The  contractor   raged,    and 

tion  projects  required  the  con-  law),  but  an  immensely  valid  one  in  through    the    lips    of   his    attorneys 

struction    of    a    canal    to    feed    the  business    and    commercial    practice,  pleaded,  "Surely  the  courts  will  not 


ditches.  The  con- 
tract, which  ran  into 
large  figures,  was  let 
to  a  contracting  con- 
cern of  the  neighbor- 
ing  State  of  Colorado. 
After  the  canal  was 
several  months  along 
a  disagreement  arose 
between  the  irriga- 
tion concern  and  their 
contractors,  there  be- 
ing at  the  time 
$38,000  due  on  the 
contract.  To  pro- 
tect this  claim  the 
Colorado  contractor 
sued. 

The  irrigation  com- 
pany did  not  contest 
the  justice  of  the 
claim.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  debt  was 
acknowledged.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  Wyo- 
ming parties,  under 
guidance  of  their  at- 
torneys,   went    to    no 
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deprive  me  of  what 
is  manifestly  mine, 
just  on  a  fine  point  of 
law."  But  he  got  no 
satisfaction.  He  lost 
the  $38,000  and  the 
costs.  All  this  re- 
sulted because  the 
Colorado  concern,  be- 
ing incorporated,  had 
crossed  a  State  line 
to  perform  a  con- 
tract. To  cross  the 
boundary  was  per- 
fectly right  and 
proper;  but  the  laws 
of  Wyoming — as  of 
her  forty-seven  sister 
States  —  prescribe 
very  definitely  that 
a  corporation  from 
another  State  must 
"qualify"  for  doing 
business  within  Wyo- 
ming. The  Wyoming 
law  further  stipulates 
that  the  contract 
could   be   enforced   to 


THE  law  is  an  institution  in  whose  labyrinths  the  innocent 
obviously  can  be  as  easily  snared  as  the  guilty  should  be. 
In  fact  the  latter,  because  of  their  superior  knowledge  of  the 
technique,  can  use  the  machinery  of  justice  to  fleece  their  less 
o  defend  experienced  fellows,  and  the  unsuspecting  are  consequently  often  the  j  a  s  t  c  0  m  m  a 
themselves-  they  at  tne  merc>'  of  the  unscrupulous.  Mr.  Haring  points  out  in  this  against  the  Colorado 
merely  asked  the  article— the  first  of  several— some  surprising  idiosyncrasies  of  contractor  while,  at 
court  to  dismiss  the  inter-state  laws  by  means  of  which  corporations  can  be  and  the  same  time  it  was 
suit  and  clear  their  nave  been  legally  deprived  of  their  financial  returns  from  wh0lly  void  in  its 
property  of  the  lien.  obligations  undertaken  by  both  sides  in  apparent  good  faith  favor_ 
And    the    reason    for  Wyoming  is  a  dis- 
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tant  State.  It  is  not  a  section  of 
intense  commercial  development. 
Let  it  not  be  thought  for  one  mo- 
ment, however,  that  this  business 
pitfall  does  not  exist  elsewhere.  It 
is  found,  as  already  hinted,  to  apply 
to  every  square  mile  of  the  whole 
country.  It  is  here  pictured  for  the 
reason  that,  unwittingly  and  unsus- 
pectingly, the  managers  of  our  cor- 
porations become  enmeshed  through 
sheer  ignorance.  "And  it  may  be 
well  to  note,"  remarks  a  leading 
authority  in  this  matter,  "that  ..the 
firms  hardest  hit  are  usually  those 
which  have  been  in  business  many 
years." 

Another  telling  instance  arose  in 
the  State  of  New  York.  The  suf- 
ferer, this  time,  was  The  American 
Can  Company.  One  of  the  products 
of  this  corporation  is  adding  ma- 
chines.    In  selling  these  devices,  all 


contracts  include  a  printed  clause  to 
the  effect  that  the  agreement  shall 
not  become  binding  until  approved 
at  the  home  office  of  The  American 
Can  Company  in  Chicago.  One  of 
their  salesmen,  however,  took  an 
order  in  New  York  State  for  an 
adding  machine  and,  for  special  rea- 
sons that  would  accommodate  the 
new  customer,  did  not  await  the 
company's  validation  from  Chicago. 
He  delivered  the  machine  on  the 
spot.  The  buyer  paid  $3  that  day; 
he  never  paid  more;  he  never  sur- 
rendered the  machine ;  and  when,  in 
indignation.  The  American  Can 
Company  attempted  at  law  to  collect 
the  balance  (or  re-possess  the  goods) 
the  suit  was  thrown  out  of  court. 

That  court  told  the  Chicago  manu- 
facturer that  it  had  no  rights  to  sue 
in  a  New  York  court.  The  reason 
was    identically    that    given    in    the 


case  of  the  Colorado  contractor  in 
Wyoming:  failure  to  qualify  to  do 
business  in  New  York.  All  previous 
sales  in  New  York  had  been  meticu- 
lously kept  within  the  definition  of 
"inter-state  commerce"  by  forward- 
ing the  contracts  to  Illinois  for  ap- 
proval and  then  shipping  machines 
fiom  out-of-State  points  into  New 
York;  but  the  spot  delivery  of  a 
single  machine  was  construed  as 
"conducting  business  wholly  within 
the  State  of  New  York" — a  trans- 
action unlawful.  The  contract  was 
not  enforceable.  The  salesman  had 
been  too  zealous  for  his  corporation. 

Overmuch  zeal  is  not  a  common 
complaint  against  employees;  yet  it 
does,  as  in  this  instance,  sometimes 
bring  downfall  to  the  corporation. 

Another  Chicago  concern,  the 
meat-packers  of  Wilson  &  Company, 

[CONTINUED  ON   PAGE  44] 


Advertising  to  Avert  Whiskers 

By  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins 


I  AM  surprised  that  no  one  has  seen  fit  to 
comment  in  advertising  publications  on  the 
novel  idea  that  for  a  year  the  Colgate  shav- 
ing soap  advertising  was  devoted  to  warning 
the  American  man  against  turning  back  the  clock 
to  the  time  when  beards,  if  not  universal,  were 
at  least  tolerated.  Probably  this  was  looked  upon 
as  a  bit  of  advertising  humor.  Perhaps  Colgate's 
did  not  take  the  possibility  seriously,  but  there 
is  nothing  impossible  about  such  a  contingency. 

Anyone  who  had  ventured  to  prophesy  a  few 
years  ago  that  the  American  woman  would  shingle 
her  hair  with  the  consequent  disastrous  effects 
upon  the  business  of  hairpin  manufacturers  would 
have  been  laughed  at,  and  anyone  who  started  an 
advertising  campaign  to  avert  such  a  change  in 
habit  would  have  been  credited  with  fighting  a 
straw  adversary. 

At  any  rate,  Colgate  got  one  reply.  The 
descendants  of  General  Burnsides  were  so  offended 
at  some  allusion  in  one  of  these  advertisements 
that  they  brought  suit.  I  never  heard  how  the 
matter  came  out.  The  trouble  with  these  news- 
paper stories  is  that  they  disappear  sometimes 
before  they  end  and  one  never  gets  the  conclu- 
sion, and  so  perhaps  now  we  will  never  know 
whether  "sideburns"  was  created  by  inverting 
the  name  of  the  gallant  general  who  always  wore 
the  kind  of  hirsute  adornment  that  seemed  known 
equally  as  burnsides  and  sideburns. 

Mussolini  has  quite  recently  endorsed  the 
American  smooth  shaven  face,  not  only  for  him- 


self but  also  for  the  Italian  people.  He  adds  that 
he  shaves  with  an  American  safety  razor.  There 
seems  to  be  an  idea  that  the  smooth  shaven  face 
goes  with  the  American  "go-getting"  initiative 
and  that  if  Italy  adopts  our  unwillingness  to  let 
the  hair  grow  on  our  faces,  she  will  automatically 
come  into  our  material  prosperity. 

Many  advertisers  make  this  mistake.  They 
imagine  that  if  they  can  think  up  as  good  a  name 
as  Uneeda  it  will  automatically  advertise  their 
business,  without  analyzing  the  matter  far  enough 
to  realize  that  Uneeda  is  a  good  name  because  it 
was  advertised. 

But  to  get  back  to  beards  and  the  imminence  of 
their  coming  in  style  again,  here  is  the  latest  news 
from  London,  which  seems  to  imply  at  least  that 
if  men  let  their  beards  grow  it  will  be  in  self 
defense. 

Because  women  will  persist  in  imitating 
men's  fashions  in  haircuts,  dress  and  smok- 
ing, the  men  of  London  are  seeking  refuge  be- 
hind full  beards.  In  the  fine  old  mid-Victorian 
days,  when  the  women  appeared  in  volumin- 
ous skirts  and  men  in  baggy  trousers,  the  men 
either  wore  full  beards  or  long,  flowing  side 
whiskers.  But  the  men  found  it  more  con- 
venient and  comfortable  to  resort  to  beardless 
faces  and  gave  no  thought  to  the  idea  that  in  so 
doing  they  were  imitating  women.  When  women 
showed  a  disposition  to  seize  such  badges 
of  masculinity  as  trousers,  short  hair  and  cig- 
arettes, men  complained  without  bringing 
about  any  change.  The  only  thing  left  for 
them,  therefore,  is  to  cultivate  hirsute  adorn- 
ments. The  most  daring  of  female  imitators 
cannot  go  that  far  in  trying  to  look  like  men. 
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What  the  New  Purchasing  Power 
Will  Mean  to  the  Advertiser 

By  De  Leslie  Jones 


"f  |  ^  HE  most  astonishing 
economic    transforma- 

JL  tion  in  recent  his- 
tory," is  what  Herbert  Hoover 
calls  it.  But  the  American 
advertiser  knows  it  as  a  tre- 
mendously welcome  two-di- 
mensional event  which  solidi- 
fies the  position  of  advertised 
packaged  goods  as  nothing 
else  could. 

Briefly  the  facts,  which 
have  just  become  available, 
are  these: 

1.  The  current  income  of 
the  people  of  the  United 
States  for  1926  was  ninety 
billion  dollars,  a  jump  of 
forty  per  cent  since  1921. 

2.  The  recent  researches  of 
various  statistical  authorities, 
including  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Economic  Research, 
show  that  this  is  a  "real" 
gain,  not  a  price  inflation 
gain. 

3.  This  means  that  the 
average  individual  in  the 
United  States  in  1926  earned 
one-third  more  than  in  1921,  which 
figures  out  $770  per  capita,  or  $2,010 
per  worker. 

4.  The  five-year  increase  averages 
over  seven  per  cent  per  year.  Con- 
trast this,  in  order  to  calculate  our 
present  rate  of  growth,  with  the 
four  and  a  quarter  per  cent  average 
annual  general  growth  which  the 
Federal  Reserve  statisticians  say 
has  been  maintained  for  the  past 
fifty  years. 

5.  By  reducing  money  terms  to  a 
"constant"  of  purchasing  power,  it 
appears  that  the  worker  today  gets 
forty-four  per  cent  more  than  in 
1909. 

6.  The  "astonishing  transforma- 
tion" of  which  Hoover  exclaims  is 
the  decisive  downward  trend  of 
price,  accompanied  by  the  uptvard 
course  of  wages.  (From  199  in 
1920  up  to  238  in  1926  in  wages; 
and  from  226  in  1920  down  to  150 
in  1926  in  prices.)  The  margin  is 
fifty-five  points  in  favor  of  the 
worker,  in  added  purchasing  power. 

Here  is  the  table  of  figures  itself; 


the     figures     being     index     figures, 
taking  1913  as  100  per  cent: 


1920 

1921 

UNION 

WAGES 

199 

205 

193 

AVERAGE 

WHOLESALE 

PRICES 

226 

147 
149 

211 

154 

1924 

1925 

1926 

228 

238 

238 

150 
159 
150 

Here  also  is  a  table  showing  the 
total  income  of  the  country;  the  in- 
come transposed  into  "constant"  pur- 
chasing power,  and  in  current  and 
"constant"  dollars  per  worker: 
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1926 

$90,000 

$52,900 

$2,101 

$1,186 

1925 

86,461 

51,100 

1,971 

1,165 

1924 

79,365 

48.400 

1,840 

1,121 

1923 

76,769 

46,900 

1,821 

1.113 

1922 

65,567 

40,400 

1,586 

1921 

62.736 

36,200 

1.537 

887 

1920 

74.158 

36,300 

1,851 

907 

1919 

67.254 

37,600 

1,669 

934 

1918 

:::', 

32,000 

S64 

864 

1917 

27,100 

28,200 

791 

S23 

The  increase  in  factory 
output  per  worker  (1913- 
1923)  has  been:  211  per  cent 
in  rubber  and  tires,  172  per 
cent  in  the  automobile  field, 
83  per  cent  in  petroleum  re- 
fining, 61  per  cent  in  cement, 
59  per  cent  in  iron  and  steel. 
Over  ten  years  past  it  will 
average,  for  all  industries, 
about  sixty  per  cent.  This  is 
wealth  which  we  create  to 
spend.  If,  as  Henry  Ford 
says,  leisure  also  means  more 
spending  incentive,  we  have 
two  and  a  half  to  three  per 
cent  more  of  that,  also,  as  an 
increase  over  1920. 

What  do  all  these  figures 
mean?  They  mean  that  the 
base  of  the  structure  on  which 
the  national  advertiser  of 
quality  goods  builds  has  both 
widened  and  deepened.  There 
are  more  users  of  his  kind 
of  goods,  and  the  ability  of 
these  users  to  buy  is  made 
more  permanent,  consistent, 
and  steady.  The  family 
which  could  buy  only  bulk  goods  now 
buys  package  goods;  the  housewife 
who  did  her  own  washing  and  clean- 
ing can  afford  a  washer  and  vacuum 
cleaner.  The  family  that  could  af- 
ford only  a  Ford  now  buys  a  Dodge 
or  Chevrolet.  The  housewife  who 
cooked  her  own  breakfast  cereal 
buys  package  cereal ;  the  family  that 
bought  a  second  hand  refrigerator 
buys  a  good  standard  make ;  the  one 
which  owned  an  ice  refrigerator 
buys  an  electric  one.  The  house- 
wife who  used  old  flatirons  buys  an 
electric  iron;  the  family  that  bought 
a  nondescript  clock  buys  a  New 
Haven  or  a  Seth  Thomas. 

It  is  in  the  role  of  stimulator  to 
desertion  of  the  unknown,  un- 
branded  article  for  the  known, 
branded  and  advertised  article  that 
the  new  purchasing  power  is  sig- 
nificant. The  stores  which  from 
time  immemorial  have  catered  to 
the  buyers  of  nondescript  merchan- 
dise are  feeling  the  pressure.  The 
cut-price  bargain  is  not  nearly  so 
alluring  to  the  man  or  woman  with 
[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  48] 
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0  Mirth-0  Menzies! 

By  Amos  Stote 


SITTING  on  the  top  of  a  London 
skyscraper — seven  real  stories — 
seven — count  'em — is  a  serious- 
minded  maker  of  humorous  adver- 
tising which  has  a  desire  appeal 
beyond  the  realm  of  reason.  I  here- 
with offer  proof. 

When  the  advertising  of  groceries 
results  in  booklets  prized  as  classic 
humor;  when,  coincident  with  that 
advertising,  the  stock  of  the  grocery 
house  has  advanced  on  the  open  mar- 
ket from  18/6  a  share  to  49/6  a 
share;  when  lords  and  ladies  write 
enthusiastic  letters  of  appreciation 
to  the  author  of  these  advertise- 
ments; when  the  order  blanks  en- 
closed come  home  laden  with  lists  of 
goods  demanded;  when  these  things 
happen,  as  they  have  actually  hap- 
pened in  the  remarkable  instance 
now  solemnly  set  on  record  and  duly- 
laid  before  you,  it  seems  time  to  give 
thought  to  the  how  and  the  why  and 
the  wherefore,  not  to  mention  to  the 
drawing  of  a  moral  and  the  ordering 
of  a  wreath,  and  a  word  to  do  honor 
to  the  author. 

As  is  usual  in  connection  with  any 
spectacular  creative  work  of  excep- 
tional originality,  the  hows,  whys 
and  wherefores  mingle  intimately 
with  the  personality  of  the  author. 
H.  Stuart  Menzies  is  the  way  he 
writes  his  name.     But  as  to  pronun- 
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ciation !  There  he  has  you  on,  so  to 
speak.  The  introductory  portions 
sound  as  indicated.  It  is  the  Menz- 
ies you  have  to  mangle.  Only  two 
syllables,  fortunately.  Metiz  you  as- 
semble as  Ming  (the  g  is  hard). 
The  ies  takes  the  sound  of  ees. 
That's  right;  Ming-ees;  accent  on 
the  first  syllable. 

However,  Mr.  Menzies'  humor  does 
not  end  with  his  idea  as  to  how  to 
trip  you  up  on  pronouncing  his 
name.  If  he  had  never  done  any- 
thing other  than  his  "Commen- 
taries" for  Fortnum  &  Mason,  he 
would  deserve  a  monument  on  sev- 
eral counts:  A.  For  making  Britons 
laugh.  B.  For  aiding  British  diges- 
tion, via  laughter.  C.  For  proving 
that  humor  in  advertising  may  be 
made  an  unconquerable  selling  force.. 
Those  of  you  who  have  visited 
London,  and  your  number  is  legion, 
have  probably  plastered  your  noses 
against  the  windows  of  Messrs. 
Fortnum  &  Mason's  de  luxe  grocery 
establishment  and  longed  to  find  in 
the  restaurants  some  of  the  treas- 
ures displayed   there. 

To  those  who  do  not  know  London, 
poor  wretches,  let  me  explain  that 
Messrs.  Fortnum  &  Mason  are  dis- 
tinguished grocers  of  many  years' 
standing,  with  much  prestige  and 
very  impressive  ways.  Their  house 
is  situated  in  the  choicest  section  of 


London's  famous  Piccadily;  suffi- 
ciently removed  from  the  garish 
Piccadilly  Circus,  not  too  near  the 
overpowering  Royal  Academy,  yet 
within  a  short  space  of  the  Burling- 
ton Arcade  and  Old  Bond  Street.  I 
might  also  mention  that  Messrs. 
Fortnum  &  Mason,  grocers  to  gen- 
erations of  the  Royal  Family,  had 
never  been  conscious  of  a  need  for 
the  digestive  element  of  humor  in 
their  polite  announcements  until  a 
man  of,  then,  no  particular  impor- 
tance came  along  and  made  them 
laugh   until   their  waistcoats   shook. 

And  yet  it  was  not  the  man  but 
his  work,  for  H.  Stuart  Menzies  uses 
humor  as  a  tool  for  carving  out  ad- 
vertising. He  seems  to  have  an  un- 
canny sense  and  understanding  of 
the  spirit  of  advertising — that  subtle 
sense  which  constantly  touches  de- 
sire. He  knows  people  do  not  really 
buy  things  but  the  sensations  which 
satisfy. 

Menzies  adds  a  halo  of  divinity 
to  a  pickle,  makes  a  ham  a  work  of 
art,  endows  coffee  with  a  soul,  raises 
a  tin  of  almost  anything  to  the 
heights  of  craving. 

Yet  food  is  only  a  vehicle  to  him. 
He  does  that  trick  of  arousing  de- 
sire to  possess  with  everything  he 
undertakes. 


<£j5Yus  feeing  tlu  15th  GmuiKntaijrwe 
have  produced,  without  apparent  effort 
webefto  state  its  as  easy  as  shetlin?  peas 
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far 


/"  Impetuous  horscgallope 
I77O  our  bottled  milk  daily 

'  '  Northampton;  1/4  per  bottle. 
Norther  than  that  it  becomes  bottled  butter ; 
lit)  per  pat. 

To  disperse  the  clouds  of  high- 
I  "7  ~7  "7  waymen  customary  at  this  time  of 

'  '  '  year,  our  esteemed  Picnic  Patrons 
will  find  a  horse  pistol  charged  with  prawns 
packed  in  each  hamper  (immediately  behind 
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Fifty  Firms  that  Sell  from  House 

to  House 


By  Wilford  L.  White 


A  SHORT  time  ago  the  names  of    of    $20,000   to    $35,000.      The    other       offers  contained  in  Original  letters 
fifty   organizations   purporting    sixteen    were    rather   evenly    spread    Sendbefo™%stfor  sample  case  at  or    19. 
to    sell    from    house    to    house    out;  one  with  less  than  $500  capital     send  money  for  sample  (sj  

.   t     j       .  ,  j:      .    _  j    ,  .,,  ,,  .,,.  Send  in  order   (no  monev  requested)..      12 

were  picked  at  random  from  among    and  two  with  more  than  one  million     Sen(j    in    application   blank   for   free 

824   display   advertisements   appear-    dollars.  sample  outfit  2 

ing  in  current  issues  of  five  maga-        Exactly  one-half  of  the  firms  were        ,0r|  in  one  case  pay  $10  bond  fee 
zines  for  salespeople.     The  names  of    given   a  credit    rating,   only   one   of 

four    or    five    prominent    companies    which  was  marked  "Limited."  Although    there    were    few    offers 

were  eliminated,  because  by  their  The  other  twenty-four  were  equal-  which  were  identical,  in  general  they 
very  size  they  lose  some  of  the  ele-  ly  divided  between  "High,"  "Good,"  tended  to  group  themselves  into  a 
ments  which  would  make  them  typi-    and  "Fair."  ■  few   well   defined  classes.     Approxi- 

cal.  Within  a   very  short  time,  forty-    mately     two-thirds      (32)      solicited 

The    fifty    selected    sold    products    eight  of  the  fifty  had  replied.  money,  either  for  a  sample  case  or 

whose  nature  can  be  roughly  indi-  With  two  replies  irrelevant  to  this  for  one  or  more  samples.  Those 
cated  by  the  following  list :  clothing,  particular  study  the  literature  of  who  desired  the  prospective  agent  to 
household  goods,  specialties,  automo-  forty-six  firms  was  available  for  ex-  advance  money  for  a  sample  case 
bile  specialties,  kitchen  utensils,  amination,  the  results  of  which  are  usually  offered  some  such  arrange- 
jewelry,  food  products,  toilet  goods,    assembled  in  this  article.  ment  as  did  a  company  manufactur- 

office    equipment,    and    adver-  ing  ties,    lingerie,   and    other 

tising  specialties;  by  far  the  WMMMMMMMMSMM^mm^mwK®l^mmmmmmmmm  articles  0±  clothing:  "A  de- 
largest  group,  twenty  in  all,  posit  of  $10  is  required  which 

sold    clothing.     Other    typical  is  refunded  when  the  outfit  is 

products    were    pens,     strop-  returned  to  us  in  good  condi- 

pers,   automobile  lights,   win-  !"^<,  tion." 

dow  washers,  flavoring  prep-     I  RL^BfeU  Another  common  method  of 

arations,     china     dishes,     and         ^^  considering  this  advance  pay- 

confections.     Such   a   list   in-  ^lmi%. \jM&  jju  ment    as    a    deposit    was    to 

eludes    primarily    consumers'  t[/M        Bkt  explain  in  some  such  fashion 

goods,    although    some    111:11111  Bl  -^m  Ml      as   did    this    manufacturer   of 

facturers  of  producers'  goods  *^k  ^^^^^?  wSifm)       shoes,     "This     equipment      is 

seek  distribution  through  this     I  j&fifw         serd    '"  1n''   Pal"tner-represen 

method.     All    types     of    con-     I  ^n    4mgS^m      tative,    deposit    mi    bond    pre 

sumers'  goods  are  represented     '  %  Jrl>§    rSk  mium  being  in  the  amounl   0! 

in  this  distribution;  conveni-  B^^fl  mmmWH~2!?iimmtm£*zJ  7 *^  $2.50.     Bond  deposil  to  be  it 

ence   and   shopping   goods   as     I  ^mmm  SLJ^>u  funded     after    you     <h>    $200 

well  as  specialties.  JH  wJm^^  worth   of   business."      It    was 

Requests    were    mailed    to     I  mm  I     |    I  iJma  customarily    emphasized    that 

each   of    the    selected    adver-     BSS9  ^B     r*ter J*'''-*-  A  Afcflflj  ^ne    deposit    on    the    sample 

tisers  for  additional  informa-     I  case   represented   its  cost  or, 

tion   concerning   his    proposi-     I  HJ      in  some  instances,  only  a  part 

tion.     In    the    meantime    the     I  of   its   cost   to   the  manufac- 

capitalization    and    credil  \  Mr     j  HVu  turer. 

ing  of  each,  as  given  by  Dun,     I  B^hl  JBhk fll  SW  Many  of  Hi 'ganization 

were      checked.      Over      half    I  selling  small  articles  such  as 

i29)    were   nut   rated;    seven-     I  HSB  HUH  ante     accessories,     brushes. 

teen  of  them  were   not  even  Courte83'  °>»">"mi"      embossed     stationery,     fuse 

listed.  The  other  twelve  were  TTTHEN  the  salesman  has  persuaded  the  D,u^  furniture  polish,  door 
listed  but  not  rated;  for,  ac-  \\  housewife  to  calm  the  spaniel  and  admit  matf-  **\  ^rch  supporters 
cording  to  Dun,     the  absence       hig  le   cage    imo   the    front  lo]%   the       stated    that    they    desired    to 

of  a  rating,  whether  capital  8tru  le  of  wills  that  take8  place  is  but  the  have  the  inquirer  send  money 
or  credit,  indicates  those  dimax  of  a  8imilar  shllation  between  hi8  COm-  f°r.  ™e  or  ™re  sf??les 
whose    business    and     invest-  an(,  him8elf.     For  house-to-house  sales-       wY}\cl}  he  c°uId  ^  °u*  mm; 

ments  render  it  difficult  to  ^J  must  first  have  been  «8oid„  b  their  self  before  he  started  to  sell, 
rate      satisfactorily.         The  anizationg5    and    the    methods    the    latter       In   such  cases  they  were  ot- 

model    group,   containing   five  *  j       are  as  yaried  ag  the  offerg  they  make       fered    at   the   regular  agency 

ot   the   remaining  twenty-one  ■  discount    and,     in    some    m- 

firms,  showed  a  capitalization      =^=^======^^^^==^^       stances,    at   special    prices   to 
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those  who  were  considering  the  pos- 
sibilities of  an  agency.  Some  con- 
cerns offered  to  refund  the  original 
payment  upon  receipt  of  orders  for 
specified  amounts  of  the  goods. 
Many  of  these  thirteen  offers  sug- 
gested the  possibility  that  the 
manufacturer  was  trying  to  sell  as 
many  articles  as  possible  with  little 
thought  for  the  establishment  of 
agencies. 

Over  twenty  per  cent  (twelve 
companies)  felt  that  their  original 
letter  contained  sufficient  instruc- 
tions to  provide  the  "prospect"  with 


all  the  information  necessary  prior 
to  making  sales.  A  few  of  them 
(three)  provided  swatches  of  cloth 
or  other  samples  of  no  intrinsic 
value;  the  remainder  included  pic- 
tures of  their  products  together  with 
an  explanation,  in  some  instances, 
of  how  to  apply  or  use  them. 

Of  the  companies  which  required 
the  outright  purchase  or  deposit  for 
sample  cases  or  samples,  eighteen 
stated  that  they  would  be  willing  to 
refund  the  money  advanced  under 
certain  conditions  such  as  have  al- 
ready been  suggested;  nine  made  it 


clear  that  they  would  return  the 
money  at  the  request  of  the  agent 
without  any  question.  Only  one 
company  appeared,  from  its  state- 
ments, unwilling  to  make  any  re- 
fund. 

Out  of  the  forty-six  firms  report- 
ing, thirty-one  specifically  mentioned 
some  type  of  product  guarantee. 
"Satisfaction  or  your  money  back" 
proved  to  be  the  most  common; 
eleven  explaining  that  their  products 
carried  this  unconditional  guaran- 
tee. Seven  firms  stated  that  they 
[continued  on  page  62] 


Specifications  by  Telephoto 


THE  transmission  of  ad- 
vertising matter  by  tele- 
photography is  not  pre- 
cisely a  new  feature  in 
business.  A  number  of  com- 
plete insertions,  copy  and 
illustrations,  have  been  sent 
from  coast  to  coast  and  be- 
tween intermediate  points  by 
this  interesting  process  which 
utilizes  the  telephone  lines. 
However,  it  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  note  the  most  satis- 
factory method  which  has  yet 
been  devised  for  the  handling 
of  such  matter  in  order  that 
the  receiver  may  have  at  once 
all  the  necessary  data  on  which  to 
proceed  with  the  set  up  version  of 
the  advertisement. 

Not  long  ago  the  N.  W.  Gates 
Company  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  desired 
to  announce  in  New  York  a  new 
bond  issue  of  The  National  Tile 
Company.  Time  limitations  made 
even  the  aeroplane  too  slow  a  means 
of  transmission  of  the  necessary 
material.  An  all  type  set  up  was 
desired,  so  it  might  have  been  possi- 
ble to  send  the  copy  by  telegraph, 
but  this  method,  while  it  has  been 
used  extensively,  has  never  proved 
altogether  satisfactory.  Telephoto- 
graphy was  decided  upon  and  ar- 
rangements made  with  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
to  transmit  the  complete  advertise- 
ment at  four-thirty  in  the  afternoon 
in  order  to  catch  the  morning  news- 
paper editions.  Two  hours  later  all 
the  material  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
New  York  Times. 

The  mechanical  process  by  which 
the  actual  transmission  is  done  has 
been  described  in  detail  elsewhere. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  process  is 
primarily  photographic.  The  ma- 
ferial  is  received  as  a  photograph  of 


TheNational  Tile  Company^/^*^) 

en- Year  6'V-  Gold  Debentures  -^ 


set  up  original,  but  this  photograph 
is  much  reduced  in  size.  In  a  type 
layout  particularly,  this  condition  is 
highly  confusing  to  the  compositor 
who  is  obliged  to  make  his  set  up 
from  the  photograph.  -  In  this  par- 
ticular case,  the  space  required  be- 
ing 155  lines  across  four  columns,  it 
may  be  seen  easily  that  the  reduc- 
tion was  considerable.  Punctuation, 
layout  and  style  were  faithfully  re- 
produced, and  the  visualization  was 
complete.  But  the  type  faces'  were 
all  off  size  and  the  whole  somewhat 
confusing  to  an  uninstructed  com- 
positor. 

This  problem  was  solved  very  sim- 
ply by  marking  the  original  set  up 
with  the  necessary  specifications  in 
pen  and  ink.  The  result  was  that 
the  whole,  with  markings  and  all, 
was  ready  for  the  compositor.  The 
possibility  of  error  was  reduced  to 
a  minimum,  and  the  newspaper  on 
the  receiving  end  was  able  to  re- 
produce what  amounted  practically 
*o  an  enlarged  facsimile  of  the  photo- 
graph— in  short,  an  identical  re- 
production of  the  original  adver- 
tisement as  set  up  in  Cleveland. 
Minor  corrections   were  sent  subse- 


quently direct  by  telegraph. 
This  method  of  handling  a 
new  medium  of  communica- 
tion is  refreshing  in  its 
practical  simplicity.  It  is  sig- 
nificant mainly  because  it 
illustrates  the  important  fact 
that  telephotography  has 
passed  beyond  the  stage 
where  it  was  to  be  considered 
more  in  the  light  of  a  stunt 
than  of  an  advertising  con- 
venience for  practical  use  in 
case  of  emergency.  Here  was 
a  case  where  speed  and  ac- 
curacy were  necessary.  The 
established  means  of  com- 
munication were  insufficient  to  meet 
the  unexpected  demand,  so  this  com- 
pany resorted  to  a  stunt.  The  result 
could  not  have  been  bettered  and  the 
time  required  was  incredibly  short, 
judged  by  existing  standards.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  adver- 
tisement, as  inserted  in  the  Times, 
bore  no  mention  of  the  sensational 
mode  of  its  transmission.  Both  the 
advertiser  and  the  newspaper  had 
accepted  the  new  method  as  simply 
another  advertising  convenience  and 
were  willing  to  value  it  intrinsically 
as  such. 

This  telephotographic  process  is 
not  to  be  confused  with  the  process  by 
which  photographs  are  transmitted 
by  radio.  Not  only  is  the  medium  of 
transmission  different,  but  the  proc- 
ess hinges  on  a  rather  different 
principle.  Each  has  its  own  par- 
ticular uses  and,  while  they  have 
been  used  in  conjunction  to  supple- 
ment one  another,  the  results  ob- 
tained are  not  quite  the  same.  In 
this  age  of  revolutionary  prog- 
ress the  forward-looking  advertiser 
might  do  well  to  familiarize  himself 
with  the  various  ramifications  of 
both. 
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Marlboro  Makes  a  Direct  Appeal 


ONE  of  the  most  important 
trends  in  the  advertising  busi- 
ness today  is  the  opening  up 
of  the  feminine  cigarette  market. 
This  great  market,  which  has  been 
estimated  to  have  a  present  actual 
value  of  more  than  $103,000,000,  has 
been  withheld  from  the  manufac- 
turer in  the  past  by  the  hard-dying 
prejudice  against  women  smokers 
which  has  automatically  commanded 
the  advertiser's  wholesome  fear  of 
arousing  the  wrath  of  nation-wide 
reform  organizations.  As  a  result, 
the  invasion  by  the  advertisers  has 
been  cautious  and  carefully  planned 
at  every  step.  This  situation  was 
discussed  in  greater  detail  by  Oscar 
Williamson  in  his  article,  "An  In- 
hibition Versus  a  Market,"  in  the 
January  26  issue  of  Advertising  & 
Selling. 

Marlboro  was  one  of  the  first 
brands  to  make  a  deliberate  and 
systematic  endeavor  to  win  over  the 
female  smoker.  By  opportune  and 
judicious  use  of  the  back  cover  of 
Bon  Ton,  strictly  a  woman's  publica- 
tion, this  company  was  able  actually 
to  picture  a  woman  in  the  act  of 
smoking,  probably  being  the  first 
manufacturer  to  go  that  far,  at  least 
in  a  wide  circulation  medium.  This, 
however,  was  a  step  only  incidental 
to  the  main  campaign  which  took 
the  form  of  a  series  of  single  column 
insertions  in  a  wide  list  of  maga- 
zines and  newspapers — a  series  that 
attracted  wide  attention,  not  only 
because  of  the  sensational  nature  of 
its  theme,  but  as  well  for  the  excel- 
lence of  its  execution. 

Now  Marlboro  has  taken  the  next 
logical  step.  In  the  new  campaign, 
appearing  in  the  April  issues  of  a 
number  of  the  leading  general  and 
women's  magazines,  direct  appeal  is 
made  to  the  ladies,  both  in  illustra- 
tion and  copy.  The  first  insertion 
is  reproduced  on  this  page. 

The  copy  appeal  is  carefully 
worded  in  the  first  paragraph  to 
give  a  minimum  of  offense  to  those 
conscientious  objectors  who  still  re- 
main among  us.  The  fact  that  some 
women  smoke  is  taken  for  granted, 
but  it  is  not  over-emphasized. 
"Women — when  they  smoke  at  all — 
quickly  develop  discerning  taste." 
The  second  paragraph  inserts  the 
quality  appeal  of  Marlboro  with  a 
smooth  delicacy:  "That  is  why  Marl- 
boros   now   ride    in   so   many   limou- 


Women  —  'when 
they  smoke  at 
all  —  quickly 
develop  dis- 


sines,  attend  so  many  bridge  parties, 
repose  in  so  many  hand  bags."  The 
selling  copy  stops  right  there.  It 
remains  only  to  register  the  slogan, 
"Mild  as  May";  admirably  calculated 
to  tie  up  with  that  same  appeal. 

A  number  of  interesting  reasons 
lie  behind  this  step.  The  advertis- 
ing world  has  watched  with  keen 
interest  the  progress  of  the  Marl- 
boro "hand"  series.  Many  specu- 
lated upon  its  outcome  and  watched 
with   anticipation    for    the   expected 


outburst  from  the  reformers.  But 
so  far  as  anyone  could  observe,  noth- 
ing of  a  very  startling  nature  came 
to  pass.  The  campaign  was  uninter- 
rupted and  sales  continued  to  mount. 
This  much  was  encouraging  so  far 
as  it  went. 

BUT  in  the  advertising  offices  of 
Philip  Morris  &  Company,  Ltd., 
much  more  encouraging  and  signifi- 
cant events  were  transpiring.  The 
advertisements  were  receiving  re- 
sponses, and  the  responses  were 
invariably  favorable.  Not  many 
persons  are  accustomed  to  writing 
unsolicited  letters  to  advertisers,  but 
in  this  case  a  number  of  people, 
most  of  them  women,  took  the 
trouble  to  inform  the  advertiser 
that  they  approved  of  and  sympa- 
thized with  what  he  was  doing.  A 
further  check  on  public  interest  was 
provided  by  a  short  postscript  to 
each  advertisement,  in  small  type, 
offering  free  upon  request  the  new 
Marlboro  bridge  score.  This  score 
is  attractively  got  up  and  eminent- 
ly practical,  designed  to  have  par- 
ticular appeal  to  the  feminine  fol- 
lower of  the  game.  It  was  not 
featured  in  the  insertions,  the  note 
of  its  existence  being  merely  tacked 
on  almost  as  an  afterthought.  Yet 
requests  for  these  scores  have  been 
pouring  in  at  an  average  of  fifty  a 
day.  And  in  all  of  this  response 
there  has  not  been  a  single  note 
that  was  disparaging  or  unfavora- 
ble in  any  way. 

Another  indication  of  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  wind  of  popular 
sentiment  seems  to  be  blowing  is 
supplied  by  the  recent  action  of  the 
Pictorial  Review.  This  publication, 
in  common  with  most  of  the  other 
mass  circulation  women's  magazines, 
has  consistently  refused  to  accept 
the  advertising  of  the  tobacco  com- 
panies. At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
board,  however,  this  policy  was 
thrown  into  the  discard  and  the  an- 
nouncement was  made  that,  com- 
mencing with  the  May,  1927,  issue, 
the  advertisements  of  the  cigarette 
makers  will  be  welcomed  by  their 
publication. 

So  Marlboro  has  broken  new 
ground.  And  in  so  doing  it  has  in- 
augurated what  is  probably  one  of 
the  most  significant  individual  ad- 
vertising developments  in  severai 
years. 
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When  the  great  Limited 
pauses  in  its  flight 


(h-rr  it     ■     muter  It-  ■  ■  through  it'"      •Imoit  M  miith 

tktUtdinsptetorimtnc quickly, quietly,         AnJ  "rher  ""■' 
tr$hn£  every  Vital  pari,  couplings,  ami  a 


6  Famous  Trains 


X  'ill    have  prvbubr,  teen  rl 


Pennsylvania  Railroad 


Skilled  operators  in  a  thousand  towers 
guide  these  swift  trains 


Pennsylvania  Railroad 


A  Hundred  Miles  Ahead 

they  prepare  for  the  coining  of  these  swift  trains 

•^.b'lT",^"""  "*    w.'ZTZ  ^^IT^.'Z'lTlZ"!    6  Famous  Trains 


Pennsylvania  Railroad 


As  the  Great  Limited 

speeds  through  the  night 


A  thousand  signal  lights . . .  a  thousand 
unseen  human  eyes .  . .  watch  over  its 
mift  flight. 


Pennsylvania  Railroad 


THE  harsh  clang  of  the  firing;  door,  the  moment's  red  glare,  and  then  the  long  line  of  lighted  window*, 
all   tl lements  that  go  to  make  up  the  always  strangely  exciting  scene   of  a  fast  train  passing  in 

the  night  have  been  well  combined  in  the  illustrations  and  copy  of  this  series.  And  the  stress  is  not 
laid,  as  is  customary,  on  the  luxury  and  speed  of  the  express — not  that  those  desirable  assets  have  been 
totally  neglected — bul  on  the  vigilance  behind  them,  on  the  endless  details  of  organization  and  me- 
chanics that    attract   every   man  and   on  the  consequent  assurance  of  safety  that  appeals  to  every  woman 
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The  Business  of  Being  an 
Advertising  Manager — II 


The  Advertising  Manager's 
Attitude 

His  Relations  with  His  Company  and  Its  Agency 

By  James  M.  Campbell 


IN  the  business  of  being  an  adver- 
tising manager  contacts  play  a 
tremendously  important  part.  By 
"contacts"  I  mean  the  relationships 
one  maintains  continuously,  or  al- 
most continuously,  with  one's  asso- 
ciates, one's  superiors,  and  one's 
helpers,  as  well  as  the  more  or  less 
casual  relationships  one  has  with 
sellers  of  advertising  and  with  the 
advertising  agency  which  has  been 
retained  by  the  company. 

Let  us  consider  these,  one  by  one. 

One's  associates:  It  is  not  particu- 
larly to  the  credit  of  an  advertising 
manager  to  have  it  said  of  him  that 
"He  gets  along  well  with  his  associ- 
ates." He  must  do  that  if  he  is  to 
get  along  at  all.  Whether  or  not  he 
does  that  will  depend,  almost  entirely, 
on  his  attitude  toivard  them.  If  ne  is 
quick  to  take  offense,  is  unwilling  to 
listen  to  suggestions,  chafes  under 
criticism — no  matter  whether  it  be 
constructive  or  destructive — and  is 
incapable  of  realizing  that  the  "other 
fellow"  is  as  much  entitled  to  his 
opinion  as  anybody  'else,  he  will  have 
trouble,  and  a  lot  of  it. 

Advertising,  please  remember,  is 
not  an  exact  science.  There  are  many 
things  about  advertising  which  are 
no  longer  debatable.  There  are  just 
as  many  more  regarding  which  there 
is  room  for  honest  difference  of  opin- 
ion. Equally  true  is  it  that  every 
once  in  so  often  a  man  who  does  not 
know  a  thing  about  advertising  gives 
birth  to  an  exceptionally  valuable  ad- 
vertising idea.  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  I  urge  the  man  who  wishes  to 
succeed  as  an  advertising  manager 
to  be  openminded.  You  never  can  tell 
who  will  give  you  a  thought  that  is 
more  valuable  than  pearls  and  rubies. 
Many  years  ago,  aboard  a  train  en 
route  from  Denver  to  Chicago,  a  man 
whose  name  I  never  knew  gave  me  an 
idea  that  revolutionized  summer  trav- 
el to  Colorado.  When,  next  day,  I 
submitted  it  to  my  chief,  he  gasped, 


"Why  the  devil  did  we  never  think  of 
that?"  he  asked.  The  fact  remains 
that  we  never  had. 

The  comparison  may  be  far- 
fetched, but  is  it  not  true  that  men 
are  a  good  deal  like  radio  receivers? 
Some  of  us  have  our  wires  up  and  in 
good  working  order.  Furthermore, 
our  minds  have  an  unusual  degree  of 
receptivity.  Results  are  what  might 
be  expected — we  "get"  what  comes 
our  way.  Not  only  that,  but  the  mere 
fact  that  we  are  receptive  makes  it 
a  certainty  that  ideas  and  sugges- 
tions will  continue  to  come  our  way. 

I  WISH  I  could  repeat,  verbatim, 
something  which  Ben  Franklin 
wrote,  a  hundred  years  and  more  ago, 
about  this  matter  of  gaining  and 
holding  the  good  will  of  one's  asso- 
ciates. It  was  to  this  effect — I  quote 
from  memory :  "When  I  have  in  mind 
something  which  I  wish  done  and  in 
the  doing  of  which  the  approval  of 
others  is  necessary,  I  follow  a  prac- 
tice which  I  have  found  to  be  justi- 
fied by  results.  I  do  not  tell  my  asso- 
ciates that  the  thought  I  have  in 
mind  is  the  only  possible  solution  of 
the  problem  which  we  have  come  to- 
gether to  solve.  I  begin  by  saying 
that  the  problem  is  a  serious  one, 
that  we  are  all  equally  interested  in 
solving  it,  that  it  has  unquestion- 
ably been  given  careful  considera- 
tion by  everyone  present,  and  that 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
more  than  one  of  the  gentlemen  in 
the  room  has  the  answer  to  it. 
Then,  modestly  and  hesitatingly,  I 
put  my  ideas  into  words." 

Now  you  know  why  Franklin  was 
sent  to  France  as  ambassador  and 
minister-plenipotentiary.  Of  all  men 
of  his  day  he  understood  best  how  to 
get  his  way,  and  it  is  by  being  "mod- 
est and  hesitating,"  not  by  pounding 
the  table  or  shouting  until  the  win- 
dows rattled. 

One's  superiors:  I  shall  not  go  into 


this  subject  at  length.  All  I  shall  say 
is  that  I  have  never  met  an  employer 
who  was  not  glad  to  receive  construc- 
tive suggestions;  nor  have  I  met  one 
who  failed  to  show  his  appreciation  of 
good  work.  The  burden  that  rests  on 
the  shoulders  of  most  executives  is  a 
heavy  one ;  and  any  man,  be  he  adver- 
tising manager  or  night  watchman, 
who  performs  his  duties  in  a  way 
which  relieves  his  chief  of  the  neces- 
sity of  worrying  about  him,  will  get 
his  reward. 

One's  helper:  Many  a  man  has 
failed  to  advance  because  there  was 
"no  one  who  could  take  his  place." 
That  is  something  which  the  man 
who  would  succeed  in  the  business  of 
being  an  advertising  manager  will 
do  well  to  remember — the  door  to 
promotion  will  be  closed  to  him  if 
there  is  no  one  who  can  fill  his  chair. 
That  means  that  the  man  who  looks 
forward  to  being  more  than  an  adver- 
tising manager  should  have,  as  his 
assistant,  a  man  who  can  step  into  his 
shoes  if  and  when  he  steps  out  of 
them. 

Most  advertising  managers  hope, 
some  day,  to  become  sales  managers. 
An  entirely  worthy  ambition!  But 
they  should  realize  that  they  cannot 
expect  to  be  made  sales  manager  if, 
in  the  organization,  there  is  no  one 
who  can  take  over  their  work. 

THE  reader  may  have  noticed 
that,  in  these  articles,  I  have 
stressed  the  importance  of  being 
openminded.  Openmindedness  works 
both  ways.  Not  only  should  the  ad- 
vertising manager  feel  free  to  make 
suggestions  to  his  associates  and 
superiors;  he  should  also  be  willing 
to  receive  them  from  his  helpers. 
One  never  knows  from  what  source 
ideas  will  come. 

Ideas  and  suggestions  should  move 
toward  the  advertising  manager  as 
particles  of  steel  move  toward  a  mag- 
net.    And  they  will,  if  he  plays  the 
[CONTINUED  ON   PAGE  52] 
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Where  Do  We  Go  from  Here? 

An  Inquiry  Concerning  the  Next  Step  in  Advertising 

By  Kenneth  Groesbeck 

President,  Groesbeek-Hearn,  Inc.,  New  York 


NOW  that  it  is  all  settled  that 
the  saturation  point  arrives 
in  the  automobile  business 
during  the  coming  season,  and  that 
thereafter  the  industry  can  count  on 
four  million  cars  a  year,  take  it  or 
leave  it,  how  about  the  saturation 
point  in  advertising? 

That  is,  not  a  saturation  point  in 
the  extent  of  advertising;  no  one  has 
fixed  that  limit.  But  a  saturation 
point  in  interest  and  effectiveness; 
a  point  at  which  practically  all  the 
advertisers  do  efficient  work  in  pres- 
entation; a  point  at  which  the  great 
majority  of  all  the  advertisements 
in  a  publication  are  interesting,  well 
illustrated,  well  set,  legible,  inviting. 
Where  do  we  go  from  there? 

This  is  no  mere  academic  problem. 
The  time  of  general  efficiency  is  ar- 
riving fast,  now  that  so  large  a 
proportion  of  all  advertising  is  the 
work  of  highly  developed  and  trained 
advertising  specialists,  whose  bread 
and  butter  depend  upon  their  keep- 
ing up  in  the  race.  The  time  was 
when  there  were  "one  or  two  really 
good  advertisements"  in  an  issue  of 
a  publication.  But  the  Harvard 
Award  Committee  must  have  had 
several  truck  loads  of  "good"  adver- 
tising this  year! 

One  thing  is  certain.  We  do  go 
somewhere  from  here  in  advertising. 
There  is  no  likelihood  that  the  "pro- 
fession" will  stop  at  what  we  may 
call  "universal  proficiency."  After 
we  all  reach  that  stage,  then  come 
outstanding  performance  and  the  de- 
velopment of  something  which  is 
worth  watching  for. 

The  phenomenon  of  outstanding 
performance  coming  after  universal 
adequacy  is  a  characteristic  of  all 
progress  in  the  "human  relation- 
ship" fields,  contrasted  with  those 
concerned  only  with  facts.  Adver- 
tising is  particularly  in  such  a  field. 
Its  progress  rests  entirely  upon  an 
increasing  knowledge  of  the  reac- 
tions of  the  human  mind. 

Literature,  a  very  similar  activity, 
has  had  this  type  of  development 
over  a  period  of  several  thousand 
years.  The  only  reason  the  analogy 
between  the  two  fields   is  not   more 


immediately  evident  is  that  litera- 
ture has  grown  up,  and  we  take  it 
as  we  find  it,  while  advertising  is 
still  a  baby  and  changing  into  what 
we  make  it  from  day  to  day. 

Long  before  the  grandfathers  of 
any  of  us  were  born,  literature  had 
gone  through  the  experimental 
stages  and  had  settled  down  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  are  certain 
fundamental  human  activities  of  in- 
terest to  people,  and  that  literary 
success  lies  in  understanding  these 
activities,  in  knowing  how  people  be- 
have while  performing  them  and  in 
either  inventing  or  retelling  stories 
that  human  beings  will  like  to  read. 
Why  do  they  like  to  read  them?  Be- 
cause they  gratify  some  desire,  ap- 
peal to  some  emotion,  either  conscious 
or  subconscious,  in  the  reader's 
mind. 

THE  raw  materials  of  a  great 
story — of  a  great  newspaper  ar- 
ticle— of  a  great  biography — of  a 
great  poem — are  very  simple.  They 
are  the  fundamental  human  feelings 
and  the  acts  that  grow  out  of  them. 
Tie  them  together  with  skillful 
words  so  that  they  are  easily  read 
and  easily  understood,  let  no  con- 
fusion or  irrelevance  interfere  with 
their  striking  through  to  the  mind 
of  the  reader,  and  their  effect  is 
invariable,  automatic  and  universal. 


Literature  went  through  hundreds 
of  years  of  experiment  with  decora- 
tion, with  artificiality,  with  attention 
to  the  manner  rather  than  to  the 
matter.  It  went  through  the  stage 
we  have  called  "universal  ade- 
quacy," in  which  everyone  who  could 
write  at  all  could  use  all  the  tricks  of 
the  trade,  and  the  writers  who  at- 
tracted the  most  attention  were  the 
ones  who  put  on  the  cleverest  varia- 
tions. But  having  passed  through 
this,  it  settled  down  to  genuine  per- 
formance in  which  only  writers  with 
something  to  say  stood  out  from  the 
crowd. 

Has  anything  attained  real  per- 
manence in  literature  which  de- 
pended on  manner  rather  than  on 
matter? 

Call  to  mind  briefly  some  of  the 
things  that  have  lived.  The  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey.  The  Bible. 
Shakespeare.  Addison  and  Steele 
(their  accounts  of  contemporary  life 
only).  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  "Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin"  (next  to  the  Bible,  the 
best  seller  of  the  world).  Are  these 
things  decorated?  Clever?  Man- 
nered ?  No.  They  are  simply  human 
life  in  vital  activity,  presented  with 
stark  clarity. 

IN  architecture,  methods  and  treat- 
ments survive  that  serve  a  use- 
ful purpose ;  not  those  that  are  most 
ingenious.  We  still  build  cathedrals 
in  the  Gothic  manner  because  no 
other  form  has  been  developed  which 
at  one  time  combines  room  for  large 
assemblies  together  with  the  effect 
of  height  and  distance  most  in  accord 
with  religious  feeling. 

In  painting,  that  which  lives  and 
represents  the  true  growth  of  the 
art  is  not  the  bizarre,  the  unusual, 
the  tricky,  but  that  which  best  rep- 
resents to  the  greatest  number  of 
people  either  reality  or  the  beauty 
that  the  eye  wishes  to  see  in  the 
form  of  landscape  or  color. 

Accordingly,  all  human  activity 
which  rests  its  success  on  acceptance 
by  other  human  beings  may  be  said 
to  go  through  competitive  periods  of 
experimentation,  usually  lasting  for 
hundreds  of  years,  and  then  to  settle 
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The  Chain  Extends  Its  Territory 

MOST  of  us  when  we  think  of  chain  stores  think  in 
terms  of  five-and-ten-eent  stores,  drug,  restaurant 
or  grocery  chains.  We  are  usually  quite  ignorant  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  chain  idea  has  penetrated  into 
other  fields. 

New  figures  recently  compiled  indicate  that  there  are 
210  separate  chains  in  the  dry  goods  and  department 
store  field  alone,  with  2294  unit  stores.  There  are  295 
separate  chains  in  women's  wear,  with  2434  unit  stores. 
There  are  56  separate  chains  in  the  millinery  field,  with 
880  unit  stores.  There  are  89  separate  shoe  chains, 
with  847  unit  stores.  There  are  193  separate  men's 
wear  chains,  with  1468  unit  stores. 

The  fact  came  out  recently  that  the  J.  C.  Penney 
chain,  which  most  of  us  living  in  large  cities  never  have 
seen,  showed  the  greatest  gain  in  1926.  The  Penney 
chain  is  in  the  field  of  dry  goods  and  notions. 

It  is  well  to  have  a  correct  perspective  on  the  chain 
situation  and  think  in  terms  of  all  the  fields  rapidly  be- 
coming "chained,"  instead  of  only  a  typical  few. 

Many  people  would  like  to  know  how  many  five-and- 
ten-cent  chains  there  are,  and  may  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  there  are  only  3783  unit  stores,  operated  by 
58  separate  chains.  This  is  only  a  third  more  than  the 
number  of  women's  wear  chain  units,  which  are  far 
less  known. 

Enthusiasm  Is  Half  of  Advertising 

ANEW  YORK  advertising  agent  had  a  feeling  that 
one  of  his  accounts  was  slipping  and,  not  knowing 
why,  decided  to  make  a  personal  investigation.  He 
spent  several  days  quietly  looking  around  the  adver- 
tiser's offices,  factory  and  sample  rooms,  and  talking 
to  his  executives,  salesmen  and  customers. 

When  the  agent  thought  he  had  the  explanation,  he 
went  to  the  advertiser  and  said:  "For  some  time  I've 
noticed  that  you  have  been  dissatisfied  with  your  ad- 
vertising. You  feel  that  it  is  not  bringing  you  the 
results  that  it  used  to.  Well,  I'll  admit  that  it  isn't, 
but  it  is  your  own  fault.  Your  advertising  is  not  pull- 
ing for  the  simple  reason  that  you  have  lost  your 
enthusiasm. 

"You  used  to  keep  current  advertisements  posted  on 
the  bulletin  boards  in  your  sample  rooms.  I  find  that 
the  copy  on  those  bulletins  hasn't  been  changed  in 
nearly  a  year.  Advertising  hasn't  even  been  mentioned 
in  your  sales  letters  in  six  months.  You  had  a  conven- 
tion of  your  salesmen  last  month.  Not  a  word  was  said 
about  advertising.  You  have  stopped  including  a  dis- 
play piece  in  your  shipments.  Both  your  salesmen  and 
your  business  paper  advertisements  no  longer  feature 
advertising  as  a  dealer  argument.  Because  of  your 
silence  in  this  respect  many  of  your  dealers  think  that 
you  have  stopped  advertising." 

The  result  of  the  discussion  was  that  the  advertiser 
admitted  that  he  had  grown  careless.  He  began  to  "pep 
up"  his  organization.  Presently  the  old  enthusiasm  was 
restored,  and  today  the  advertising  is  going  over  as 
well  as  it  ever  did. 


The  loss  of  enthusiasm  is  a  common  cause  of  adver- 
tising failures.  Many  an  otherwise  powerful  campaign 
has  petered  out  because  it  was  not  backed  with  en- 
thusiasm. On  the  other  hand,  the  country's  most  suc- 
cessful advertisers  are  noted  for  the  enthusiasm  that 
they  throw  behind  their  campaigns. 

Wrigley,  Victor,  Procter  &  Gamble,  Willys,  Postum 
Cereal  Company,  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  and 
many  others  in  the  same  category  are  today  as  en- 
thusiastic about  their  advertising  as  they  were  when 
they  first  started. 

Victory  for  Clean  Advertising 

IT  would  have  been  a  sorry  day  for  the  cause  of  clean 
advertising  had  not  Supreme  Court  Justice  Stephens 
upheld  the  right  of  The  Rochester  Times-Union  to  re- 
fuse to  carry  out  the  contract  of  an  advertiser  who 
insisted  on  making  statements  in  its  advertisements 
that  the  publisher  of  the  paper  knew  to  be  untrue. 

Publishers  must  always  have  the  right  to  refuse  the 
advertising  of  advertisers,  no  matter  how  tight  their 
contract,  who  will  not  submit  to  honest  censorship. 

Honesty  in  Space  Buying 

WE  desire  to  register  a  protest  against  the  growing 
habit  among  advertising  managers  and  agency 
space  buyers  of  requesting  publication  representatives 
to  put  their  story  in  writing. 

"Write  me  a  letter  about  it"  is  all  too  often  merely- 
used  as  an  easy  and  painless  method  of  getting  rid  of 
the  representative,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  him  when  so 
used,  for  it  puts  upon  him  a  heavy  burden  of  corre- 
spondence and  it  robs  him  of  an  opportunity  to  use  his 
best  judgment  in  presenting  his  proposition  in  the  light 
of  facts  that  may  develop  during  even  a  brief  conversa- 
tion with  a  prospective  customer. 

Granting  that  representatives  take  too  much  time, 
and  granting  that  it  is  a  problem  to  get  rid  of  them  on 
occasion,  it  is  fairer  to  be  honest  and  say  frankly — and 
firmly — that  the  publication  or  proposition  is  not  inter- 
esting, for  the  moment  at  least,  and  that  you  must 
ask  to  be  excused  from  devoting  any  time  to  it. 

If,  after  that,  the  salesman  is  so  sure  that  you  would 
be  interested  if  you  but  knew  certain  facts,  or  looked 
at  his  publication  or  proposition  from  a  certain  angle, 
then  he  may  on  his  own  initiative  write,  setting  foi'th 
these  facts  or  viewpoints,  and  ask  for  an  appointment 
for  further  discussion. 

But  the  writing  should  represent  his  own  faith  rather 
than  an  easing  out  of  the  office  by  a  man  who  lacks  the 
ordinary  business  skill  or  consideration  to  dismiss  a 
caller  in  a  clean-cut  way. 

The  waste  of  time  and  energy  resulting  from  this 
lack  of  skill  or  honesty  on  the  part  of  buyers  repre- 
sents a  very  large  share  of  the  high  cost  of  selling,  and 
therefore  of  the  cost  of  the  products  or  space  or  services 
sold. 
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Farm  People  a  Receptive  Market 

During  1927  i 

A  Reduction  in  Mail  Order  Business  Frequently  Means 
an  Increase  in  Dealer  Business 

By  T.  W.  LeQuatte 

Advertising  Manager.  Farm  Life.  Spencer,  Indiana 


IF  the  article  by  Harry  Varley, 
"Look  for  this  'Red  Flag,'  "  in  the 
Feb.  23  issue  of  Advertising  & 
Selling  serves  to  guide  advertisers, 
there  is  likely  to  be,  in  the  next  year, 
a  reduction  in  advertising  lineage 
because  in  the  past  year  there  has 
been  a  reduction  in  mail  order  line- 
age. 

Advertisers  who  study  some  other 
elements  involved  in  this  situation 
may,  however,  read  into  it  a  different 
interpretation  from  the  one  given  by 
Mr.  Varley. 

At  the  beginning  of  the 
slump  following  the  boom 
period  after  the  war,  I 
sent  a  general  letter  to 
advertisers  and  agents  in 
which  I  predicted  that 
mail  order  houses  would 
immediately  begin  to 
show  an  increase  in  busi- 
ness and  that  the  capital 
stock  of  mail  order  houses 
would  very  greatly  in- 
crease in  value. 

I  based  this  prediction 
on  the  fact  that  dealers 
and  jobbers  generally 
were  not  only  loaded  but 
overloaded  with  high 
priced  merchandise. 

This  merchandise  had 
been  bought  on  a  rising 
market  under  conditions 
which  seemed  to  make  it 
advisable  for  dealers  to 
order  two  or  three  times 
their  normal  require- 
ments in  order  that  they 
might  get  deliveries  that 
would  take  care  of  their 
needs.  They  were  bought 
at  what  were  practically 
the  peak  prices. 

Many  manufacturers 
who  had  bought  raw 
materials  at  peak  prices 
and    had    contracted    for 


labor  on  a  high  wage  scale  felt  that 
it  was  necessary,  as  a  matter  of  self- 
preservation,  for  them  to  insist  that 
jobbers  and  dealers  accept  the  mer- 
chandise they  had  ordered.  They 
knew  it  would  cause  a  hardship  to 
the  jobbers  and  dealers,  but  they 
were  faced  with  serious  financial 
consequences  if  they  could  not  un- 
load the  merchandise  at  contract 
prices. 


had  undertaken  to  cut  the  price  of 
their  merchandise  to  meet  the  de- 
flation in  the  price  of  fai-m  products, 
a  large  percentage  of  them  would 
have  been  bankrupt.  A  jobber  in 
one  of  the  best  agricultural  States  of 
the  Union  told  me  at  that  time  that 
not  less  than  seventy-five  per  cent 
of  the  dealers  in  his  line  would  be 
forced  out  of  business  if  they  were 
compelled    to    liquidate   their    stocks 


In  the  final  adjustment  most  of  on  a  deflated  price  that  would  meet 
this  merchandise  was  left  on  the  the  deflated  price  for  farm  products, 
hands   of  dealers.     If  these  dealers        The  farmer  was  facing  exactly  the 

same  kind  of  a  problem, 
except  that  he  was  not 
able  to  fix  his  own  price 
and  hold  his  merchandise 
until  the  consumers  ac- 
cepted it. 

Having  been  forced 
into  deflation,  he  resented 
the  fact  that  merchants 
had  not  also  been  forced 
to  deflate.  He  showed  his 
resentment  by  refusing 
to  buy  from  the  merchant 
except  as  absolute  neces- 
sity required. 

As  a  result  of  that  con- 
dition it  took  merchants 
who  sold  to  farmers  sev- 
eral years  to  clean  out 
their  old  high-priced 
stock  and  to  make  room 
for  new  stock  bought  on 
a  falling  market. 

During  this  period 
these  dealers  were,  to  a 
very  considerable  extent, 
taken  out  of  the  market 
as  purchasers.  Manufac- 
turers who  had  been  sup- 
plying their  needs  lacked 
an  outlet  for  the  greatly 
increased  production  ca- 
pacity which  had  devel- 
oped during  the  war. 

Under  these  circum- 
stances men  in  the  mail 
[continued  on  page  51] 


THE  farmer  is  an  important,  and  often  a  somewhat 
enigmatic,  figure  to  many  politicians,  manufactur- 
ii-  and  merchandisers  alike.  It  should  be  of  no  little 
interest  to  all — though  especially  to  the  last  two — to 
learn  that  with  some  of  his  obligations  liquidated 
there  are  indications  that  he  will  become  in  1927  the 
most  receptive  "prospect"  he  has  been  for  some  years 
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Bruce  Barton                                       Roy  S.  Durstine                                       AlexF.Osborn 

Barton ,  Durstine  $  Osbom 

INCORPORATED 

<l/1n  advertising   agency   of  about  one 

hundred  and  ninety  people  among  whom  are 

these  account  executives  and  department  heads 

Mary  L.  Alexander 

Mabel  P.  Hanford 

Joseph  Alger 

Chester  E.  Hanng 

John  D.  Anderson 

F.  W.  Hatch 

Kenneth  Andrews 

Boynton  Hayward 

J.  A.  Archibald,  jr. 

Roland  H  inter meister 

R.  P.  Bagg 

P.  M.  Hollister 

W.R.Baker,  jr. 

F.  G.  Hubbard 

F.  T.  Baldwin 

Matthew  Hufnagel 

Bruce  Barton 

Gustave  E.  Hult 

Robert  Barton 

S.  P.  Irvin 

Carl  Burger 

Charles  D.  Kaiser 

H.  G.  Canda 

R.  N.  King 

A.  D.  Chiquoine,  jr. 

D.  P.  Kingston 

Margaret  Crane 

Wm.  C.  Magee 

Thoreau  Cronyn 

Carolyn  T.  March 

J.  Davis  Danforth 

Elmer  Mason 

Webster  David 

Frank  J.  McCullough 

C.  L.  Davis 

Frank  W.  McGuirk 

Rowland  Davis 

Allyn  B.  Mclntire 

Ernest  Donohue 

Walter  G.  Miller 

B.  C.  Duffy 

Alex  F.  Osborn 

Roy  S.  Durstine 

Leslie  S.  Pearl 

Harriet  Elias 

T.  Arnold  Rau 

George  O.  Everett 

Paul  J.  Senft 

G.  G.  Flory 

Irene  Smith 

K.  D.  Frankenstein 

J.  Burton  Stevens 

1 

R.  C.  Gellert 

William  M.  Strong 

B.  E.  Giffen 

A.  A.  Trenchard 

Geo.  F.  Gouge 

Charles  Wadsworth 

Louis  F.  Grant 

D.  B.  Wheeler 

Gilson  B.  Gray 

George  W.  Winter 

E.  Dorothy  Greig 

C.  S.  Woolley 

Girard  Hammond 

\    '    J.H.Wright 
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Your  Wants 


w 


What  You  Want  Them  for  Is  Your  Own  Business 


FREQUENTLY  there  is  a  liberal 
education  to  be  had  from  a 
perusal  of  the  pages  of  a  mail 
order  catalogue.  For  instance,  there 
comes  to  hand  a  compact  little  book- 
let from  a  firm  in  Chicago,  entitled 
simply  "Your  Wants."  The  writer 
of  this  was  apparently  a  person  of 
rare  sagacity,  for  it  is  dedicated 
with  a  quotation  attributed  to  Ken- 
yon  as  follows:  "Life  is  short  at 
best.  Enjoy  those  things  you  can 
afford,  and  help  others  do  likewise. 
This  is  the  true  recipe  to  happiness, 
and  to  getting  the  best  out  of  life." 
While  still  basking  in  the  warmth 
of  this  noble  sentiment  you  turn  to 
page  one  and  make  the  rather  start- 
ling discovery  that  the  first  of 
"Your  Wants"  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  "The  Ortgie  25.  No. 
X-481."  The  copy  follows:  "Here's 
a  high  grade  .25  Cal.  Automatic 
Pistol  that  is  just  as  finely  built  as 
the  Mauser  or  Luger,  and  is  also  the 
best  looking  arm  made,"  etc.,  etc. 
Ortgie's  portrait  is  shown  in  half- 
tone and  you  are  further  informed 
that  this  $15  value  will  be  "sent 
prepaid  on  receipt  of  $9.95." 

Perhaps  you  may  be  wondering 
exactly  why  your  most  immediate 
want  should  take  this  particular 
form.  Well,  possibly  you  may  get  a 
hint  from  the  copy  for  your  next 
want,  a  "Colt  .32  De  Luxe  Automatic 
in  Silk  Lined  Gift  Case."  It,  you 
are  infoi-med,  "At  ten  yards  will 
shoot  through  4%  inches  of  hard 
pine."  Furthermore,  it  "makes  a 
highly  appreciated  protection  for  the 
American  citizen." 

Further  protection  for  the  home 
is  offered  on  six  straight  pages  of 
revolvers  and  automatics,  ranging 
from  the  "Baby  Hammerless"  at 
$5.75  to  the  Smith  &  Wesson  ".44 
Special  Model"  at  $36.75.  There  is 
a  fairly  comprehensive  list  of  Colts 
and  some  of  the  best  of  S.  &  W. 
arms;  also  an  intriguing  conglomera- 
tion of  automatic  pistols  of  every 
caliber  and  description,  climaxing 
triumphantly  with  "The  Princeps," 
which  is  gold  plated,  although  it  will 
only  shoot  through  four  inches  of 
hard  pine  at  ten  yards,  in  contrast  to 
the  previously  discussed  Colt.  This 
beautiful  six-page  continuity  is  in- 
terrupted only  by  the  two  pages  of 
assorted  shotguns,  a  Stevens  .22 
rifle  and  a  Daisy  Air  Rifle. 


$12.75 


But  perhaps  your  wants  are  too 
intricate  to  be  filled  satisfactorily  by 
such  conventional  firearms  as  these. 


and  at  the  same  time  highly  effec- 
tive, a  limited  but  select  line  of 
blackjacks  is  offered  at  nominal 
prices.  Specially  recommended  are 
No.  X-57,  ten  inches  long  and  ten 
ounces  in  weight,  and  No.  X-56, 
rawhide,  nine  inches  and  eight 
ounces. 

Each  is  nicely  weighted  and  boasts 
a  spring  handle,  and  they  may  be 
had  at  prices  of  $1.90  and  $1.25  re- 
spectively. 

It  should  not  be  assumed  from 
this  cursory  treatment  that  this  par- 
ticular house  places  any  narrow  limit 
upon  your  potential  wants.  To  ac- 
commodate any  artillery  purchased, 
one  should  have  the  wherewithal  to 
carry  it.  For  this  purpose  is  offered 
a  fine  selection  of  holsters  of  one 
sort  or  another,  the  outstanding 
member  being  No.  X-182-183,  the 
"Quick  Action"  shoulder  or  armpit 
holster  which  permits  the  gun  to  be 
carried  under  the  coat  without  mak- 
ing a  bulge,  and  is  so  constructed 
that  the  weapon  is  held  in  place  by  a 
strong  clasp  and  may  be  unlimbered 
with  one  quick  jerk.  Further  acces- 
sories are  offered  in  the  form  of  a 
high  class  police  whistle,  handcuffs 
(Bean's  extra-heavy  1923  new  im- 
proved), handcuff  twisters  (or 
"come-alongs"),  and  two  very  neat 
imitation  police  badges  (No.  X-415 
is  particularly  attractive  because  it 
is  made  to  order  and  will  be  worded 
to  comply  with  the  most  fastidious 
desire). 

All  the  items  offered,  however,  are 


In  that  case  you  are  offered  a  novel"*  not  quite  so  violent  in  appeal.   There 


little  contrivance  which  combines 
the  virtues  of  the  knife  and  the  pis- 
tol, retaining,  you  might  say,  the 
best  features  of  each.  This  is  "The 
Huntsman,  No.  X-89,"  and  may  be 
obtained  for  the  trifling  sum  of 
$4.45,  prepaid.  It  shoots  .22  cart- 
ridges and  is  absolutely  safe.  The 
copy  does  not  state  how  many  inches 
of  hard  pine  it  will  shoot  through  at 
ten  yards,  but  that  is  probably  quite 
sufficient  if  one  has  an  irresistible 
desire  to  shoot  through  hard  pine. 
Or  there  is  X-1572  at  $9.75,  which 
is  a  combined  revolver  and  flash- 
light, carrying  seven  .22  cartridges 
and  throwing  a  beam  of  light  300 
feet.  "Every  household  should  own 
one — and  every  man  or  woman  who 
is  exposed  to  danger  at  night." 
If  you  need  something  less  noisy 


are,  for  instance,  some  very  nice 
master  keys  which  will  unlock  prac- 
tically any  lock  in  existence.  These 
are  sold  in  a  set  for  $1  and  possess 
a  wide  variety  of  quaint  uses. 
"Their  real  value,"  the  copy  tells 
us,  "lies  in  the  fact  that  they  test 
and  tell  you  instantly  if  your  locks 
are  burglar-proof."  That,  certainly, 
is  something  well  worth  knowing. 

If  you  are  addicted  to  parlor  tricks 
and  other  innocent  pastimes,  "Magic 
Cards,"  No.  X-103,  are  supplied  in 
six  attractive  styles.  The  copy  tells 
you  that  "these  genuine  Bicycle 
cards  are  for  exhibition  use.  The 
backs  can  be  easily  read  after  a 
little  practice.  The  key  furnished 
with  each  deck  shows  the  variation 
in  the  back  of  each  card  by  which 
the  observer  who  knows  the  secret 
[continued  on  page  71] 
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Spending  Money  Today  in  Order 
to  Save  Money  Tomorrow 


ABOUT  four  years  ago  the  steam 
railways  started  actively  to 
"spend  money  today  to  save  money 
tomorrow."  This  policy  which  has 
proven  so  profitable  to  the  railways 
is  in  a  measure  responsible  for  their 
large  annual  purchases  in  recent 
years.  Every  indication  points  to  a 
continuation  of  large  purchases  of 
railway  equipment  and  materials 
during  the  present  year. 

The  five  departmental  publications 
which   comprise   The  Railway  Ser- 


vice Unit  can  aid  you  materially  in 
reaching  this  important  market. 
These  publications  select  the  rail- 
way men  you  want  to  reach  for  each 
one  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
interests  of  one  of  the  five  branches 
of  railway  service. 

Our  Research  Department  will  be 
glad  to  cooperate  with  you  in  deter- 
mining your  railway  market  and  the 
particular  men  who  specify  and  in- 
fluence the  purchases  of  your  rail- 
way products. 


Simmons-Boardman  Publishing  Co.,  30  Church  St.,  New  York 

"The  House  of   Transportation" 

•  Chicago :    608  S.  Dearborn  St.  Cleveland :   6007  Euclid  Ave.  Mandeville,  La. 

Washington:    17th  and  H  Sts..  X.  W.  San  Francisco:    74  Xew  Montgomery  St. 

London:    34  Victoria  St.,  S.  W.  1 

I     The  Railway  Service  Unit 


A.B.C. 


Railway  Age,  Raihvay  Mechanical  Engineer,  Railway  Electrical  Engineer 
Railway  Engineering  and  Maintenance,  Railway  Signaling 


A.B.P. 
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Bureau  of  Advertising  Estimates 
1926  Newspaper  Expenditures 


STARTING  with  the  year  1923,  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  undertook  the  huge 
task  of  determining,  insofar  as  possible,  the  amount  of  money  spent 
in  newspapers  by  national  advertisers.  Their  progress  along  this  line 
has  been  reassuringly  steady.  In  that  first  year  the  Bureau  was  able 
to  publish  accurately  the  expenditures  of  sixty-two  large  advertisers, 
but  for  1926,  only  three  years  later,  this  list  has  grown  to  include  the 
figures  for  no  less  than  309  concerns,  each  spending  $50,000  or  more. 

This  list  is  partial  at  best.  It  is  known  that  there  are  actually  more 
than  3500  national  advertisers  using  the  newspapers  and  spending  there- 
in a  total  of  about  $235,000,000,  of  which  the  309  firms  listed  represent 
only  $100,317,000.  The  Bureau  is  careful  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
their  list  should  not  be  referred  to  as  "leading  advertisers."  Many,  if 
not  most,  of  the  leaders  are  included  therein,  but  the  figures  of  only  a 
relatively  small  percentage  of  the  total  list  were  available.  Therefore, 
while  many  omissions  will  be  noted  in  the  accompanying  tabulation,  it 
represents  an  extremely  thorough  and  praiseworthy  accomplishment, 
admirably  calculated  to  aid  in  bringing  out  concrete  facts  such  as  ad- 
vertising needs  in  its  upward  progress. 

The  complete  list  of  1926  estimates  follows: 


A.    B.   Stove  Co $75,000 

All    Year   Club   of   Southern    Cali- 
fornia     235,000 

Aluminum    Cooking    Utensil    Co..  216.000 

Ambassador    Hotel     System 90,000 

American  Cigar  Co 350,000 

American    Cranberry    Exchange.  .  130,000 

American  Lead  Pencil  Co 100.000 

American    Nokol    Co •125,000 

American   Radiator   Co 175,000 

American    Sugar    Refining    Co...  85,000 

American    Tobacco    Co 2,435.000 

Andrea,    F.    A.    D„    Inc 150,000 

Anheuser-Busch.    Inc 300,000 

Ansco    Photo.     Products 50,000 

Armour   &    Co 500,000 

Armstrong    Cork    Co 460.000 

Associated    Salmon   Packers,    Inc.  250,000 
Atchison,     Topeka     &     Santa     Fe 

R     R ■ 485.000 

Atlantic   Refining   Co 200.000 

Atwater       Kent        Manufacturing 

Work    4  50,000 

Auto  Strop  Safety  Razor  Co 550,000 

Babbitt,    B.    T.,    Inc 85,000 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  Co 250.000 

Bank    of    Italy     150,000 

Barrett   To 100,000 

Bauer  &    Black    150.000 

Bayer    Co 1,000,000 

Bayuk   Cigars,    Inc 170  000 

Bi  a  vei     Products   Co.,    Inc 70,000 

Beech-Nut   Packing   Co 50  000 

Bennett.    F    H..    Biscuit    Co 100,000 

Best    Foods.    Inc .  100,000 

gIo_sseJ  ''"     65,000 

Bohn   Refrigerator  Co 60  000 

<"o 370,000 

Boston    &    Maine    R.    R 57,000 

Hotels    75  000 

Brandes,    C.    Inc 90  000 

Bruiiswick-Balke-Collender    f'o...  31o',000 

Bulck    Motor   Car    Co •  1,000, 000 

Cadillac    Motor    Car   Co 800,000 

Caldwell    &    Co 60,000 

California      Fruit      Growers      Ex- 

change    216,000 

Calumet    Baking    Powder    Co....  1.300,000 

Campbell    Soup   Co 83,000 

Canada    Dry   (linger   Ale,    Inc....  900,000 

'■.iii.nl;i    Steamship    Lines 100  000 

'  "Ml.  ..,■,•    Corp 100,000 

Carnation    Milk    Products    Co....  85.000 

Celotex    Co     310,000 

n    Spark    I'lug   Co 100,000 

Uleek-.\V:il    Coffee   Co 300,000 

Chevrolet    Motor  Co •3  122  1 

'  '•"  ago,      Burlington     &     Quincj 

„,R-     R 340.000 

Chicago,     Indianapolis    &     Louis 

ville    R.    R 50.000 

Chii    no,    Milwaukee    &    St.     Paul 

R-    R 200.000 


Chicago,     Rock    Island    &     Pacific 

R.    R 250.000 

Chicago   &    North    Western    R.    R.  300.000 

Chrysler   Co '1,200,000 

Clicquot     Club     Co 500.000 

Climaline     Chemical    Co... 75,000 

Clorox    Chemical    Corp 50.000 

Cluett,    Peabody    &    Co 150,000 

Cohen,    Goldman    &    Co 150.000 

Colgate    &    Co 250,000 

■College    Inn    Food    Products    Co..  150.000 

Columbia    Phonograph    Co 200.000 

Congoleum-Nairn,    Inc 75,000 

Congress    Cigar    Co 4  00,000 

Consolidated    Cigar    Co 507,000 

Continental     &     Commercial     Na- 
tional Bank    (Chicago) 105.000 

Copeland    Products.    Inc 115.000 

Copper  &   Brass   Research  Assn..  70.000 

Corn    Products    Refining   Co 400,000 

Coty,   Inc 450,000 

Crane  Co 100.000 

Crosley    Radio    Corp 75,000 

Crown    Corset    Co 60.000 

Cudahy    Packing    Co 240.000 

Cunard    S.    S.    Co 250.000 

Cunningham.    E.     T..     Inc 175,000 

Curtis    Publishing    Co 950,000 

Cuticura    Laboratories    800,000 

Davis,    Geo.    W.,    Motor    Car    Co.  75.000 

Day-Fan    Electric    Co 50.000 

Dearborn    Supply   Co 175.000 

De    Forest    Radio    Co 60,000 

Delaware.    Lackawanna    &    West- 
ern R.  R 137.000 

Devoe   &    Raynolds    Co 1S5.000 

Dictograph   Products   Corp 110.000 

Dixie    Route    (Including    C.    &    E. 
I.,  L.  &  N.  and   N.   C.   &   St.    L. 

R.   R.)    150.000 

Dodge    Bros..    Inc 'l.SOO.OOO 

Doherty,    Henry   L.  &  Co 400.000 

Domestic    Sewing    Machine    Co...  200.000 

Douglas    Pectin    Corp 100,000 

Douglas,   W.  L.,  Shoe  Co 175.000 

Duz  Co 75,000 

Eastman   Kodak  Co 285.000 

Edison    Electric    Appliance    Co...  «155,000 

Electric   Household   UtiPties  Corp.  135.000 

Electric    Refrigerator    Corp 150.000 

Electric  Storage   P.attery   Co 200.000 

Electric    Vacuum    Cleaner    Co....  210,000 

Emerson    Drug   Co 50.000 

Endicott,    Johnson    &    Co 100,000 

Eureka  Vacuum  Cleaner   Co 200,000 

Fai n      I'layors-Lasky     Corp  75,000 

Fansteel     Products    Co 300,000 

Farrand     Mfg.    Co 65,000 

Federal    Brandes,    Inc 250,000 

Federal     Radio    Corp 1  L1:,  000 

Firestone   Tire   &    Rubber   Co....  700.000 

Fleischmann    Co 450,000 


Florence    Stove    Co 75,000 

Forhan    Co 475,000 

Ford    Motor    Co 400,000 

Franklin    Automobile    Co *400,000 

Freed-Eiseman   Radio  Corp 125,000 

French  Battery  Co 107,000 

French    Lick    Springs    Hotel    Co.  .  165.000 

French    Line     100.000 

Freshman,    Ohas.,    Co 300.000 

Frigidaire     Corp 1,020.000 

Gardner   Motor   Co 235.000 

Garod    Corp 50,000 

General  Electric  Co 140.000 

General     Motors     Corp.     (Institu- 
tional)      350.000 

General    Petroleum    Co 150,000 

General   Tire  &   Rubber   Co »250.000 

Ghiradelli,    D.,    Co 60,000 

Gilpin-Langdon  Co 400,000 

Glenwood    Range    Co 60,000 

Glo-Co   Co 50,000 

Goodall    Worsted    Co 100,000 

Goodrich,  B.  F.,  Rubber  Co 235.000 

Goodyear   Tire  &    Rubber   Co....  400,000 

Gorham   Co 145,000 

Gorton-Pew     Fisheries    Co.,    Ltd.  80.000 

Gossard,    H.    W.,    Co 80,000 

Graham    Bros 250,000 

Graybar    Electric   Co 500.000 

Great   Northern    Railway   Co 250,000 

Great  Western   Sugar  Co 175,000 

Gulden,    Charles.    Inc 120.000 

Gulf    Refining    Co 200.000 

Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx 650,000 

Hecker,    H-O,    Co 150.000 

Heinz,   H.  J.,  Co 600.000 

Heywood-Wakefield    Co 56,000 

Hills    Brothers    Co 250,000 

Hoffman    Heater    Co *105.000 

Holland    Furnace    Co 200,000 

Hollywood     Resort     &     Industrial 

Board     250.000 

Hood    Rubber    Co 50,000 

Hoover  Co '125.000 

Hopper,   Edna  Wallace,  Inc 350.000 

Horlick's    Malted    Milk    Co 275.000 

Houbigant,    Inc 120.000 

Hudson   Essex  Co 750,000 

Huylers    62,000 

Illinois    Central    R.    R.    System..  480,000 

India    Tea    Growers 200,000 

International    Cement    Corp 110.000 

International     Magazine    Co 300.000 

International     Mercantile     Marine 

Co 400.000 

International  Silver  Co 120.000 

Interwoven    Stocking    Co 100.000 

Japan  Tea  Growers 60,000 

Jergens.    Andrew    Co 60,000 

Johns-Manville    Co 250,000 

Kayser,  Julius,  &   Co 250,000 

Keith.    Geo.    E..    Co 65,000 

Kellogg  Co 1.800.000 

Kelly-Springfield   Tire  Co 200,000 

Kirk,    Jas.    S.,    Co 175.000 

Kolynos   Co 50,000 

Kops    Bros 140,000 

Kotex    Co 750.000 

Kraft    Cheese    Co 225,000 

Kuppenheimer.    B.,    &    Co 95,000 

Lambert   Pharmacal   Co 1,325,000 

Lamport    &    Holt    Line 100,000 

Larus   &    Bros.    Co 50.000 

Larvex   Corp 200.000 

Lathrop,    H.    R.,    &    Co 100.000 

Lehigh    Valley   Railroad   Co 160.000 

Lehn    £    Fink    Products    Co 17S.0O0 

Lever   Bros 1,500,000 

Lewis,    I.,    Cigar   Co 56,000 

Liberty  Magazine    300.000 

Life    Insurance    Assn.    of    Canada  75.001 

Life    Savers,     Inc 100,000 

Liggett    &    Myers    Tobacco    Co..  2.000.000 

Lippincott.    J.    B„    Co..    Inc 50,000 

Lipton,   Thos.   J„   Inc 175.000 

Literary  Digest    720,000 

Long    Island    Duck    Growers    As- 
sociation       50.000 

Loose-Wiles  Biscuit   Co 200,000 

Lorillard,     P..    Co 1.200,000 

Lowney,    Walter   M.,    Co 250,000 

McCall    Co 50,000 

Macfadden     Publications     900.000 

[CONTINUED  on  page  50] 
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THK    CHRISTIAN    NCIKM'K    MOM'IOU.    HUSTON     \VK1>NKS1>A  Y,    IT'.HKIAHV 


AMERICAN  PLANS  TAKE  SHAPE 
FOR  EXPOSITION  AT  SEVILLE  \ 


MEETING  THE  TRIALS 
OFMONTHS^NDMLES 


through  blinding  snow  ai 
bitter  cold,  icv  stretch, 
jagged  ruts,  deep  drifts 

Oldsmobile  speeds  on  a 


nonth  on  over  the  winding  mads 
t  only  of  the  General  Motors 
■s,  but       Proving  Grounds  .  . 

Proving  the  true  value  and 
full  worth  of  each  new  fea- 

Meeting  .  .  surmounting  .  . 
in  advance  .  .  the  trials  of 
months  and  miles ! 


''Dizzy  Arithmetic'  Land  Found 
Far  Out  Beyond  the  Milky  Way 

)Utances  of  Star  Systems  So  Great  18  Ciphers  Are 
Needed  to  Exprea  Them  in  Miles — Light  Registered 
on  Photographic  I'totci  Storied  Million  Years  Ago 


OLDSMOBILE 


M'lh -ih  I'rgrd   io   Aid 


BETTER  COTTON 
FORECAST  URGED 

Advantages  of  United  States 

System  Emphasized  at 

Congress  in  Cairo 


f^pw  Comes 


THE 
WORLD'S 
GREATEST 
^  TIRE 


Goodyear  Triumphs  Again! 

with  the  new-type  All-Weather  Tread 

—especially  designed  for 

balloon  tires 


For  the  first  time,  you  are  now  able 
with  a  tread  as  clearly. superior  to  a 
Goodyear  SUPERTWIST  casing  has  ] 


i  buy  a  ballc* 
■oved  itself  sv 


longer,  more 
you  have  he, 


■i  miii, hi. i.;.  it  will  help  yo 
ndable  balloon  tire  perfurt 
ire  been  able  to  enjoy. 


/V..-W earner  .reaa:  1,  complement,  perfecdy  the  celebrated  Goodyear  cord 

The  first  big  advantage  you  will  get  from  this  new  tread  fabric,  SUPERTWIST,  now  used  in  all  Goodyear  tire* 

i.  traction-safe,  sure-footed,  skidless   travel   under    all  ^         crioritv  of  SUPERTwiffT  is  in  its  ereater  elastic 

"-o*000*-  iry.  Under  road  shocks  it  stretches  and  recovers  without 

The  sharp-edged,  diamond-shaped  Goodyear  block,  In  breaking,  like  a  rubber  band.  This  flevibihry  is  Inher 


The  second  big  advantage  is  long,  slow,  even  tread  u> 
as  opposed  to  the  "cupping"  and  "pot  holes"  until  ■ 


This  is  accomplished  by  heavy  circumferential  ribs  at  the 
point  of  greatest  bearing,  and  by  a  flatter  tread  profile 
giving  broader  road  contact 


The  NEW-TVPE  All-Weather  balloon  tread  and  the 
SUPERTTVIST  balloon  casing  represent  the  greatest  tire 
combination  yet  offered  to  the  public- 


Goodyear  tested  this  tread   under  the  hardes 


Once  more,  then,  as  so  many  times  in  the  past,  Goodyea 
now  advances  the  tire  best  suited  to  the  needs  and  cor 
ditions  of  motoring,  and  demonstrates  again  why  mm 
kind  of       people  ride  on  Goodyear  Tires  than  on  any  other  kind, 

,iln  service  that  is  pledged 


Qoodyear 


Means  Qood  Wear 


Advertising  Offices  in  Bost 


The  Christian  Science  Monitor  An  International  Daily  Newspaper 

New  York,    London,    Paris,    Florence,    Philadelphia.    Chicago.    Cleveland.    Detroit.    Kansas  City,    San    Francisco,    Los  Angeles.    Scttde,    Portland  (Oregon) 
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How  the  Candy  Industry  Will  Be 

Advertised 

Details  of  die  New  Association  Campaign 
to  Increase  Candy  Consumption 

By  Louis  W.  Wheelock 

Vice-President,  Stephen  F.  Whitman  &  Son,  Inc.,  Philadelphia 


THE  candy  industry  is 
suffering  from  grow- 
ing pains.  Some 
manufacturers  of  sweets 
are  inclined  to  boast  of  the 
nation's  candy  bill  of  half 
a  billion  a  year  for  confec- 
tionery; others  feel  vague- 
ly apologetic. 

The  industry  has  devel- 
oped rapidly.  It  has  not 
quite  "found  itself";  not 
quite  settled  into  its  place 
among  the  important  man- 
ufactures of  the  country. 
A  Government  survey,  now 
being  planned,  will  help. 
The  national  advertising 
campaign,  for  and  by  the 
industry,  is  already  help- 
ing. 

The  fact  is  the  industry 
finds  itself  equipped  to 
produce  far  more  candy 
than  is  being  consumed.  It 
has  never  found  a  market 
equal  to  the  optimism  of 
the  boom  period  after  the 
war,  when  capital  was 
poured  freely  into  candy 
enterprises  in  the  hope  that 
prohibition  would  create  a 
fabulously   rich  market   for   sweets. 

Since  then  competition  has  grown 

keener  every  year,  and  many  a  candy 

•  factory    has    displayed    those    crude 

but  effective  advertisements  put  up 

by  the  sheriff. 

Eight  years  ago,  in  an  upper  room 
in  a  hotel  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  the 
leaders  in  the  candy  industry  sat 
late  debating  the  momentous  ques- 
tion whether  candy  could  duplicate 
the  success  of  flowers  and  the  Cali- 
fornia cooperatives  and  a  few  others 
who  had  blazed  trails  through  the 
unchartered  uplands  of  industrial 
publicity. 

There  were  many  unknown  fac- 
tors, and  some  that  were  known — 
and  very  discouraging.     One  of  the 


CANDV 


Sweeping  /'» o~  ,.,„„,„,). „j        Just  like  an  Orchestra 


leaders  opposed  advertising  until 
such  time  as  the  industry  should 
police  itself.  He  argued  for  a  drastic 
clean-up  and  regulation  of  all  places 
making  candy  in  order  that  the  ad- 
vertising could  truthfully  say  that 
American  candies  were  all  pure, 
clean,  and  dependable. 

THERE  were  grave  doubts 
whether  the  candy  men  would 
furnish  the  funds  for  an  advertising 
campaign.  The  industry  was  loosely 
organized,  highly  competitive,  and 
not  renowned  for  enterprise  or  vision. 
The  western  men  had  already  got 
together  and  had  made  a  start  in 
newspaper  advertising;  they  came  to 
the  meeting  full  of  facts  and  enthusi- 


asm in  favor  of  a  national 
campaign  to  be  financed  by 
the  entire  industry.  But 
the  conservative  Boston 
and  Philadelphia  manufac- 
turers were  not  convinced. 
When  the  debaters  grew 
hungry,  a  "committee  was 
appointed,"  made  up  of  ex- 
perienced advertising  men, 
and  duly  reported  a  plan 
of  national  advertising — 
"not  less  than  three  years; 
not  less  than  a  million  dol- 
lars"— which  has  at  length 
been  adopted,  and  makes  its 
bow  to  the  reading  public 
on  March  5. 

Now  the  point  is  this: 
The  men  who  argued  for 
delay  were  wise  in  their 
generation.  The  industry 
was  not  ready  for  such  a 
cooperative  effort  eight 
years  ago,  or  three  years 
ago.  It  is  ready  now.  And 
this  campaign  is  like  some 
others,  in  the  fact  that  it 
began  to  show  results  be- 
fore a  line  of  copy  reached 
the  people.  For  the  first 
time,  the  makers  of  all 
kinds  of  candy  are  drawing  close  to- 
gether, sinking  controversial  ques- 
tions out  of  sight,  working  together 
for  a  common  purpose,  and  making 
a  beginning  at  thinking  nationally. 
I  venture  the  opinion  that  the  set- 
ting of  its  house  in  order  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  campaign  has  already 
paid  a  good  dividend  on  the  amounts 
pledged  for  the  payment  of  adver- 
tising bills. 

The  industry  is  policing  itself. 
Its  leaders  are  being  cited  by  the 
health  authorities  as  models  for 
other  producers  of  food  products,  in 
the  matters  of  sanitation,  cleanli- 
ness, and  employee  welfare. 

A  big  factor  in  the  success  of  col- 
lecting funds  for  the  campaign  was 
[continued  on  page  70] 
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"Your  Speedometer  m  talks 


The  Sinclair 
haw  of  Lubrication. 

For  every  machine,  of  every 
degree  of  wear,  there  is  a 
scientific  Sinclair  Oil  to  suit 
its  speed  and  seal  its  power. 


JVLORE  than  a  caption,  are  these  three  words.  They  convert  the  Sinclair 
Law  of  Lubrication  into  a  direct  selling  message.  "Your  Speedometer  Talks" 
• — its  mileage -reading  indicates  the  degree  of  wear  in  a  car's  engine,  and 
tells  the  motorist  which  grade  of  Opaline  Motor  Oil  will  seal  the  power 
in  his  cylinders.  This  Interrupting  Idea  is  the  basis  of  the  national 
advertising   prepared   for   the   Sinclair   Refining   Company,   Inc.,   by  the 


Federal    Advertising    Agency,   Inc.,   of  6   East    39th   Street,  New  York. 
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The  Book  Jacket  Cover 


rienced  book  publishers.  Typography  has 
found  its  place  in  the  halls  of  commerce  as 
well  as  in  the  scented  retreats  of  bibliophiles. 
As  a  result  there  have  been  many  excellent 
examples  of  good  type  arrangement  which 
have  often  seemed  to  deserve  a  better  fate 
than  the  inevitable  obscure  end  of  most  mail- 
ing pieces. 

The  thin  wedge  of  art  once  entered,  it  has 
been  driven  home.  People  who  know  what 
they  are  doing  are  sought  after  to  make  covers 
and  illustrations.  Continental  artists  enter- 
ing the  country  after  the  war  heightened 
competition;  and  so  a  heavy  demand  arose  for 
adroitly  finished  products  and  cleverly  con- 
ceived ideas. 

The  scheme  of  making  booklets  in  the  tra- 
ditional style  followed  by  books  has  become 
popular  of  late.  In  type  arrangement,  grade 
of  paper,  and  hi^h  standards  of  illustration 
the  custom  is  not  new.  The  three  catalogue 
c  ivers  illustrated,  however,  have  shown  orig- 
inality   in    their   own    field   by   copying   their 


THE  three  catalogue  covers  reproduced  on 
this  page  are  examples  of  a  tendency 
that  appears  to  be  gaining  momentum. 
In  recent  years  the  carefully  designed  folder 
has  been  given  the  place  of  honor  on  more 
and  more  mail-cluttered  breakfast  tables.  If 
the  assembled — usually  far  from  merry — 
breakfasters  are  of  a  degree  of  education, 
taste  and  sophistication  above  that  of  the 
ideal  reader  of  mail-order  catalogues,  the  bro- 
chures that  the  maid  has  just  propped  against 
the  percolator  will  have  to  contain  some 
quality  out  of  the  ordinary,  or  they  will  not 
escape  the  immediate  attention  of  Giuseppe, 
the  big  waste-paper  man. 

In  order  to  save  their  young  hopefuls  from 
the  usual  horrid  fate  of  the  banal,  direct  mail 
designers   are   taking   a  leaf   from   the   expe- 


OV1NG  TON'S   BOOK 
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OVINC.TON  S 


BOOK 
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elders  in  another.  In  the  manner  of  the  full 
fledged  book's  dust  jacket,  they  have  used  a 
picture  design  and  allowed  it  to  run  full 
length  across  the  sheet  which  forms  the  cover 
of  each  brochure.  The  continuity  is  unbroken 
from  edge  to  edge;  the  white  lines  in  the  re- 
productions on  this  page  merely  indicate  the 
points  at  which  the  covers  bend. 

The  sponsors  of  these  little  books  have 
assured  a  reasonable  welcome  for  their  pro- 
teges by  the  colorful  and  interesting  exteriors 
with  which  they  are  supplied  The  design 
running  completely  around  the  binding  at- 
tracts notice,  no  matter  which  side  is  up;  and 
if  the  eye  is  sufficiently  drawn  to  follow  the 
pattern,  it  may  even  venture  in  among  the 
pages  themselves. 

Incidentally,  the  Ovington  cover  is  a  repro- 
duction of  one  of  a  series  of  street  car  cards 
designed  by  European  artists. 
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'Tell  and  sell  the  merchant — and 
he'll  tell  and  sell  the  millions" 


TRUE 


TALK 

. bv   H.   E.  Taylor,   in   a  speech  made  over  tour 

years   ago   before   the  Associated   Business   Press 

"  X  HE  real  service  of  the  retail  merchant 
is  not  that  of  distribution.  His  greatest 
work  and  his  greatest  service  is  that  of 
selection. 


"His  selection  must  apply  to  advertised 
merchandise  as  well  as  to  non-advertised 
merchandise  and.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
can  make  but  little  differentiation  between 
the  two  because  his  selection  must  be  in- 
dependent of  that  question.  He  and  his 
store  are  going  to  be  judged  not  by  what 
the  manufacturer  tells  the  consumer  about 
the  goods,  but  rather  by  what  the  consumer 
thinks  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  mer- 
chandise itself. 
"Advertising,  after  all.   is  but   the  modern 


method  whereby  the  manufacturer  or  whole- 
saler of  merchandise  or  service  may  tell 
about  it  to  those  whom  he  would  have 
familiar  with  it. 

"Unless  advertising  in  sequence  follows  the 
same  line  that  the  merchandise  itself  fol- 
lows as  it  goes  from  mill  to  consumer — the 
gaps  that  it  must  jump,  the  resistance  which 
it  must  meet,  the  lack  of  contact  between 
supply  and  demand,  and  the  reversing  of 
the  circuit  will  consume  a  tremendous 
amount  of  costly  power." 


THE 


wst  effective  and  j/kw/TI 
nical  way  to  reach  and 


The  mi 
economi 

influence  dry  goods  and  de- 
partment   stores.     Offic 
principal  cities. 


\ijonomist  Group 

DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST 
DRY  GOODS  REPORTER  DRYGOODSMAN 
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Where  Do  We  Go  from  Here? 


[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE   28] 


down  to  fundamentals.  It  might  be 
supposed  that  when  the  formula  has 
been  discovered,  all  performance  in  the 
art  would  be  uniform,  all  its  examples 
on  a  dead  level.  Such  is  not  the  case. 
The  competitors  run  bunched  through 
the  development  stages  of  experimen- 
tation, but  the  winners  begin  to  draw 
ahead  only  on  the  long  home  stretch, 
where  only  genuine  merit  counts.  Out- 
standing performance  comes  to  a  few, 
after  everyone  knows  how  to  do  it. 

ANY  number  of  books  offer  to  the 
aspiring  writer  the  absolutely  cor- 
rect formula  for  a  successful  play,  but 
out  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
plays  written  each  year  a  fraction  of 
one  per  cent  survive  on  Broadway.  The 
formula  for  a  short  story  is  simplicity 
itself;  but  the  0.  Henry  Memorial 
Award  Committee  has  no  difficulty  in 
putting  all  the  outstanding  short  stories 
of  the  year  into  one  volume,  with  the 
comment  this  year  that  none  of  them 
is  really  a  great  story. 

In  the  fields  of  human  relationship 
outstanding  performance  comes  only 
after  universal   proficiency. 

Advertising,  in  thirty  years  or  so, 
has  run  swiftly  through  the  stages  for 
which  other  arts  have  taken  thousands 
of  years.  The  speed  is  due  to  two 
things:  to  the  competition  and  the 
money  involved,  and  to  the  similarity 
between  advertising  and  literature 
which  has  enabled  the  younger  art  to 
learn  by  the  experiences  of  the  older. 

Biologists  tell  us  that  the  develop- 
ment from  the  egg  to  the  adult  is  an 
epitome  of  the  ancestral  history  of  the 
race.  They  trace  in  the  development 
of  the  young  of  humanity  all  the  stages 
from  the  simple  celled  creature,  through 
the  marine  and  reptilian  stages,  to  the 
mammals.  The  growth  of  advertising 
from  the  egg  to  the  adult  shows  all  the 
ancestral  stages  of  its  literary  parent; 
namely,  the  development  of  a  formula, 
universal  proficiency  in  it  and  finally 
outstanding  performance  only  where  a 
certain  vital  spark  is  present. 

Advertising  in  one  generation  reveals 
the  following  main  developments : 
Stage  One  (primitive) — black  type  an- 
nouncement of  commodity  or  service. 
Stage  two  (of  which  the  patent  medi- 
cine advertisement  was  the  most  pre- 
valent)— black  type,  scare  heads,  ex- 
aggeration, unreliability.  Stage  Three 
— the  addition  of  pictures,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  art,  both  in  illustration 
and  layout;  regulation  of  copy;  the  in- 
troduction of  truth  in  advertising.  This 
is  the  stage  with  which  most  of  us  are 
familiar,  and  it  is  the  stage  through 
which  advertising  is  now  passing.  It 
is  the  stage  of  perfected  formula. 

The  model  advertisement  of  today  is 
a  highly  developed  thing  so  far  as 
beauty  is  concerned.  Its  layout  is  as 
unusual  as  ingenuity  can  make  it.  Its 
art  is  superlatively  good.  Its  copy  is 
in  good  English,  and  the  "copy  slant" 
is  in  the  main  correct.  The  formula 
has  been  discovered,  and  it  is  like  all 
fundamental  formulae,  simple.  Here  it 
is: 

"Tell    (a)    your  story;    (b)   either  in 


words  or  pictui'es  or  both;  (c)  in  the 
way  in  which  will  be  most  interesting 
and  convincing  to  (d)  the  people  you 
want  to  reach." 

Advertising  which  is  built  on  this 
formula  must  use  research  into  the 
product  for  component  "a";  research 
into  the  market  and  the  media  for  com- 
ponent d";  knowledge  of  copy  and  art 
work  and  good  judgment  in  their  use 
for  component  "6";  and  correct  sales- 
manship for  component  "c". 

The  advertising  which  is  built  on  this 
formula — and  most  of  it  is,  today — 
will  belong  in  the  stage  we  have  called 
"adequate  presentation."  It  may  in 
all  fairness  be  loosely  called  "good  ad- 
vertising." 

Little  of  it,  however,  reaches  out- 
standing performance. 

The  variation  within  the  field  is  in- 
dicated whenever  the  effectiveness  is 
checked,  either  by  the  rough  indicator 
— replies,  or  by  the  sure  proof — sales. 

The  joker  in  the  formula  is,  of 
course,  component  "c",  which  reads 
with  deceptive  simplicity  "in  the  way 
which  will  be  most  interesting  and  con- 
vincing." Horse-sense  salesmanship 
will  often  be  all  that  is  necessary  to  get 
component  "c"  working  properly  in  ad- 
vertising, but  this  ability,  which  is 
more  precisely  "knowledge  of  human 
nature,"  is  a  very  rare  ability  indeed. 
It  is  in  fact  no  less  than  the  essential 
of  greatness  in  the  maiority  of  all  hu- 
man relationship   activities. 

We  see  the  same  component  as  an 
essential  in  the  literary  formula — and 
equally   rare. 

We  see  the  same  component  in  every 
art  which  depends  for  its  success  upon 
acceptance   bv    human   minds. 

Was  it  Whistler  who  said  he  mixed 
brains  with  his  paints  ?  He  might  bet- 
ter have  said  he  mixed  knowledge  of 
and  sympathy  with  human  nature  with 
them. 

He  knew  what  people  saw.  and  what 
they  liked  to  see.  He  knew  it — or  per- 
haos  it  may  be  more  accurate  to  say  he 
felt  it — better  than  the  people  them- 
selves knew  it. 

\  LL  great  artists — all  great  musi- 
<i cians.  all  great  actors,  all  great 
statesmen,  all  great  writers — have  the 
gift  of  winning  through  to  acceptance 
by  the  human  mind. 

Now  the  human  mind  has  many  dif- 
ferent ways  of  reacting.  Most  of  its 
reactions  are  fundamentally  emotional, 
as  to  music,  nainting.  poetry,  acting,  or 
literature.  In  fewer  cases  the  reac- 
tion is  one  of  r°ason,  as  to  a  business 
nresentation.  Usually  the  reaction  is 
a  comnlex  one,  made  up  of  a  combina- 
tion of  emotional  bases  with  reasoning 
superimposed. 

The  employment  of  component  "c", 
then,  requires  a  knowledge  of  whether 
the  mind  appealed  to  is  best  influenced 
emotionally  or  reasonably,  and  an  in- 
stinct (it  is  rarely  an  acquired  ability) 
for  making  the  effective  appeal  to  ob- 
tain the  desired  reaction. 

Most  workaday  builders  of  advertis- 
ing use  their  reasoning  power  to  create 
something  which   is  to  cause  an   emo- 


tional reaction.  The  contradiction  is 
indicated  by  the  italicized  words  in  this 
statement.  No  wonder  it  falls  short  in 
effectiveness. 

Once  reason  has  shown  the  way  the 
act  of  literary  creation  (and  that  is 
what  advertising  is)  should  be  like  all 
creation,  something  of  an  emotional — 
or  perhaps  we  might  better  say  an  in- 
stinctive— process. 

BY  emotional  is  meant  all  states  of 
mind,  no  matter  how  calm  and  log- 
ical they  may  seem  at  first  glance,  which 
really  have  their  roots  in  human  feel- 
ings. What  human  activities  have  not? 
The  width  of  the  term  is  indicated  by 
saying  that  pride,  ambition,  love  of 
country,  love  of  one's  family,  honor, 
unselfishness,  kindness — ninety-nine  per 
cent  of  the  characteristics  which  dis- 
tinguish humanity  from  the  lower  ani- 
mals— are  fundamentally  emotional. 
War  is  emotional.  Success  in  business 
is  emotional.  The  desire  to  have  some- 
thing better  for  less  money  is  emo- 
tional. 

Now  literature,  or  its  younger 
brother  advertising,  which  appeals  to 
reasoning  only  may  be  constructed  on 
mathematical  formulas,  like  a  law  brief. 
But  literature  or  advertising  which  is 
going  to  win  through  to  the  complex 
acceptance  of  the  human  mind  moves 
on  no  such  preordained  rules  and  regu- 
lations. 

If  instinctively  you  know  how  to  do 
it,  you  write  great  literature  or  great 
advertising,  and  you  are  one  of  the 
few,  and  capable  of  outstanding  per- 
formance. 

If  you  do  not  know  how  to  do  it,  it 
is  very  seldom  possible  to  learn  the 
secret. 

The  outstanding  performance  in  ad- 
vertising then — the  "where  do  we  go 
from  here" — will  be  done  not  by  the 
many  who  have  learned  the  formula  of 
presentation,  but  by  the  few  who  are 
able  to  master  the  technique  of  using 
it.  Art,  beauty,  layout,  words — they 
are  paint  in  tubes.  They  are  brushes; 
they  are  blank  canvas.  Put  them  in 
one  man's  hands  and  you  have  a  daub. 
Put  them  in  another  man's  hands  and 
you  have  a  masterpiece.  The  differ- 
ence is  due  to  the  presence  or  absence 
of  the  vital  spark,  which  you  may  call 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  or  in- 
stinct, or,  if  you  please,  genius.  Young 
as  advertising  is,  you  run  into  in- 
stances of  it  already.  And  when  you 
do,  the  thing  strikes  like  lightning— 
with  perfect  independence  of  the  man- 
ner of  its  presentation. 

What  you  have  seen  in  the  past  is 
advertising  developing  a  formula,  and 
using  a  fraction  of  its  power,  attract- 
ing attention  by  such  trifling  aids  as 
beauty  or  cleverness,  convincing  where 
it  happens  upon  lines  of  least  resis- 
tance, as  where  it  met  a  hitherto  un- 
satisfied need.  What  you  will  see_  in 
the  future  is  advertising  utilizing 
words  and  pictures  to  put  on  paper 
knowledge  of  the  human  mind  and  the 
rare  instinct  for  swaying  it,  educating, 
leading,  inspiring,  directing  human- 
ity's welfare. 
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Youth  Has  No 
Slack  Buying  Season 


BUYERS  of  space  usually 
pay  a  premium  for  sum- 
mer circulations.  Magazine 
sales  slump  and  advertising 
lineage  naturally  tapers  off. 
From  June  to  September, 
when  other  publications  are 
making  strenuous  efforts  to 
bolster  faltering  circulations, 
SMART  SET  busily  piles  up 
new  sales  records. 


tin  the  summer  of  1925 
SMART  SET 
Circulation  Gained 


'■  1925    -T1 

18%  Jf 


This  may  be  traced  to  the 
fact  that  SMART  SET  ap- 
peals to  the  younger  genera- 
tion and  youth,  possessing 
acquisitive,  unjaded  buying 
appetites,  knows  no  slack  buy- 
ing season. 


From  June  to  September  in 

1926  SMART  SET  sales  took 
another  big  jump.  And  now, 
with  an  advertising  campaign 
that  has  run  in  146  metropoli- 
tan newspapers,  indications 
for   the   summer   months   of 

1927  all  point  to  a  record 
breaking  circulation  bonus 
for  SMART  SET  advertisers. 


ir 


In  the  summer  of  1926     'Tl 
SMART  SET  ^  (\af   \\ 


JJ^  Circulation  Gained 


20% 


Advertisers,  who  have  used 
the  summer  issues  of  SMART 
SET,  say  that  it  produces  sales 
at  the  lowest  cost.  The  reason 
— it  reaches  the  younger  buy- 
ing element — buyers  for  the 
next  40  vears. 


MAMF 


R.  E.  BERLIN,  Business  Manager 
119  West  40th  St.,  New  York 

Chicago  Adv.  Office,  360  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
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RECENTLY  on  this  page  was 
quoted  a  paragraph  from 
Shaw's  "Man  and  Superman" 
setting  forth  as  a  true  joy  in  life 
the  knowledge  that  you  are  being  used 
for  a  purpose  recognized  by  yourself 
as  being  a  mighty  one. 

Mark  E.  Ting,  Columnist  of  Market- 
ing   (Toronto),  writes  in  comment: 

My  dear  Odds  :— 

The  last  paragraph  of  your  January  26th 
page  got  me  going.  Few  people  look  on 
Shaw  as  a  mystic,  and  yet  the  whole  of 
"Man  and  Superman"  —  particularly  this 
paragraph  vou  have  quoted  and  the  whole 
idea  of  the  Life  Force  in  the  dream  of 
Hell — suggests  that  behind  all  the  cynicism 
and  practicality  of  Shaw's  aims  and  views 
there  exists  a  recognition  of  a  force  out- 
side ourselves  which  makes — if  not  for 
righteousness  (a  word  of  dubious  connota- 
tion  nowadays) — at   least   for   Tightness. 

This,  of  course,  as  is  usual  with  column- 
ists, is  not  what  I  started  out  to  say.  My 
thought  was  that  more  of  the  Shavian 
spirit  in  advertising,  as  expressed  in  this 
paragraph,  would  result  in  better  copy, 
better  art-work,  better  everything. 

Some  men  get  into  the  advertising  busi- 
ness merely  as  a  matter  of  bread  and  butter, 
snarling  the  while  at  those  who  feed  them. 
They  are  wholly  aloof  from  its  real  spirit, 
and  look  on  each  campaign  as  a  distasteful 
job  to  be  done  and  got  out  of  the  way. 
Others  manage  to  feel  the  impulse  behind 
a  big  business  and  for  the  time  being 
enter  into  the  enthusiasms  of  the  client. 
IVradventure  one  in  twenty  is  so  con- 
stituted. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  few 
who  see  in  business  a  cosmic  adventure, 
few  who  recognize  it  as  "a  force  of  nature 
instead  of  a  feverish,  selfish  little" — shall 
we  say — "game?"  It  has  this  aspect  for 
those  who  can   find   it. 

Above  all  the  bunk  and  bluster  and 
sordidness  of  business  one  can  find  a 
"purpose"  and  recognize  it  as  a  "mighty 
one."  Business  is  as  good  and  as  bad  as 
art,  as  religion,  as  politics — in  its  aspect 
as  a  means  of  expression  for  the  tremendous 
fecundity  and  infinite  variety  of  energy 
pouring  through  humanity.  Its  apostles 
are  none  too  numerous  because,  though  we 
do  honor  the  worker  on  this  continent,  then- 
still  persists  some  fragment  of  that  feudal 
disdainfulness    toward    the    self-made    nan. 

This  isn't  the  kind  of  letter  I  intended 
writing  you  at  all.  but  there  isn't  time  to 
write  another. 

I'm   glad,    Mark,   that   there   wasn't, 
for  unquestionably  this  is  a  better  let- 
ter than  you  set  out  to  write! 
—8-pt— 

Most  of  the  "release"  material  sent 
out  by  publicity  departments  is  weari- 
ness to  my  soul,  but  occasionally  comes 
a  release  such  as  the  one  recently  sent 
out  by  the  New  York  Edison  Company 
giving  a  census  of  lights  on  New 
York's  "Great  White  Way." 

Here  are  some  of  the  facts  that  I 
found  curiously  interesting: 

There  are  on  the  White  Way  ex- 
actly 1.243,5.38  lights  in  the  electric 
signs  alone,  flashing  25,(100,000  candle- 
power  against  the  curtain  of  the  night. 

More    than    7000    new    sinus,   employ- 

125,000   lamps,   have   been   added   to 

Manhattan's   sky   line   during   tin     pasl 
two  years. 


Contrary  to  th3  popular  impression, 
the  theaters  are  responsible  for  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  Broad- 
way's signs.  Restaurants  boast  four 
times  as  many  and  barber  shops  three 
times  as  many,  and  even  tobacco  stores, 
druggists,  tailors  and  garages  display 
more  signs  than  the  theater. 

So  Commerce,  not  Art,  consumes  the 
most  "juice"  o'  nights  along  Broad- 
way! 

—8-pt— 

In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  trav- 
elers on  through  trains  on  the  Chicago 
and     Eastern     Illinois     Railway     are 
handed  slips  reading: 
"To  Beguile  the  Tedium  of  the  Journey  ' 

At  4  p.  m.  precisely,  you  are  invited  to 
enter  the  dining  car  to  partake  of  a  hot 
cup  of  tea  and  a   sandwich. 

This  courtesy  is  without  charge  and  is 
with  the  compliments  of  the  Chicago  and 
Eastern   Illinois   Railway   Company. 

Finest  kind  of  advertising,  this.  The 
dining  car  is  a  heavy,  profitless  thing 
to  haul  at  best,  and  twice  as  profitless 
when  it  isn't  being  used.  The  C.  and 
E.  I.  has  turned  its  diners  into  adver- 
tising vehicles,  in  which  good  will  is 
being  built  en  route. 

—8-pt— 

The  Kelvinator  Corporation  evidently 
believes  that  the  only  way  to  make  an 
impression  on  a  salesmen's  convention 
is  to  do  things  in  a  big  way. 

Th's  picture  shows  how  they  told  the 
Kelvinator  story  to  the  men  when  they 
gathered     recently     in     Detroit.       The 


The 

BIG 

Story 

by 

Kelvinator 


book  is  nine  feet  tall,  six  feet  wide, 
and  approximately  six  inches  thick. 

I  am  informed  that  it  was  the  talk 
of  the  convention  and  also  of  the  De- 
troit Adcrafters,  who  were  shown  the 
volume  at  a  luncheon  shortly  after. 

It   is  a  fact  that   doing  things    BIG 


does  stimulate  the  imagination  of  any 
group  of  people. 

—8-pt— 

Charlie  Hoyt  went  out  West  recently 
and  broke  into  the  San  Francisco  pa- 
pers in  a  speech  before  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Ad  Club  in  which  he  set  forth 
his  qualifications  for  Will  Rogers'  job 
as  mayor  of  Beverly  Hills. 

Said  the  San  Francisco  Call  and 
Post  : 

Hoyt  walks,  talks  and  looks  like  Rogers. 
He  parts  his  hair  the  same  way.  has  the 
same  Texas  drawl  and  has  captured  five 
sea  going  prizes  aboard  the  Leviathan  for 
the  best  character  impersonation  in  ship 
theatricals.  Furthermore,  he  has  examined 
himself  minutely  and  feels  that  he  can 
make  a  bigger  and  better  mayor  than 
Rogers. 

"I  would  stay  at  home  and  mayorate  ii 
elected,"  said  Hoyt,  "and  not  go  around  the 
country  splitting  my  infinitives.  A  mayor's 
duty  is  at  his  fireside  and  not  gallivanting 
at  large.  I  can  do  everything  that  Will 
Rogers  can  do,  and  I  have,  in  addition,  six 
new  places  to  park  my  gum. 

"My  platform  will  be  more  latitude,  less 
longitude  and  two  new  fire  engines — one' 
for  the  women.  I  am  the  only  New  Yorker 
in  the  world  who  can  look  sheepish  under 
publicity,  whereas  Will  Rogers  invariably 
looks  pleased.  From  every  angle  1  can 
make   a    better   mayor." 

Come  to  think  of  it,  "C.  W.  a'ways 
does  look  sheepish"  under  publicity. 
But  I  have  never  suspected  him  of  ex- 
actly resenting  it. 

— 8-pt— 
In  the  reception  rooms  of  the  Chase 
Companies,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  the  vis- 
itor encounters  signs  reading: 

WAITING   FOR   SOME   ONE? 


IF  Vol-  HA  VI-;  BEEN  WAIT!. MI  Kol! 
SOME  ONE  FOR  SOME  LITTLE  TIME 
AND  THEY  HAVE  NOT  COME,  PICK  UP 
THE  TELEPHONE  AND  REMIND  THE 
OPERATOR  TO  TELL  THE  ONE  YOU 
HAVE  ASKED  FOR  THAT  YOU  ARE, 
STILL  WAITING  IN  THIS  RECEPTION 
HALL. 

WE  REALIZE  THAT  YOUR  TIME  IS 
AS   VALUABLE    AS    OURS. 

WE  DO  NOT  LIKE  TO  WASTE 
EITHER. 

Certainly  this  is  a  friendly  recep- 
tion, and  one  calculated  to  build  good- 
will for  Chase  brass. 

— 8-pt— 

Attention  Copywriters.  Sentence  from 
James  Stephens'  "The  Crock  of  Gold" 
(page  39):  "A  thought  is  a  real  thing 
and  words  are  only  its  raiment." 

Too  much  copy  is  all  "raiment"  with 
no  real  thought  under  it.  Try  undress- 
ing your  next  piece  of  copv  after  it  is 
written  and  see  what  you  find. 
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Read  by  More  Than  Four  Out  of  Five  Milwaukee  Families! 

Chain  Stores  Link  With 
The  Milwaukee  Journal 


or 
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S         Percentage   of    Milwaukee    Chain 

Store    Newspaper    Appropriations  M 

in  The  Journal— 1926.  ('] 

^Per  Cent  t>\ 

Great  A.  &  P.  Tea  Co.   64  111 

flj          Bedell   Co 93  ,L 

l|l          Bond's  Clothing  Stores 61  Lj 

flj           Browning-King   &  Co 63  ,L 

Capper  &  Capper   82  M 

Central  Drug  Co 97  | 

Douglas  Shoe  Co.      . 100 

.1,           Dixie  Shoe  Co.    100  J 

Feltman-Curme  Shoe  Store 100  (.] 

Fanny    Farmer   Candy   Stores .  .  .  84  .|. 

Ground  Gripper  Shoe  Store    .  .  .  100  [J 

Julian  Goldman  Stores 87  I 

G.  R.  Kinney  Co 94 

.|,           Newark  Shoe  Co 100 

|,|           National    Tea    Co 70  ['] 

I          Owl   Drug   Co 76  T 

1,1           Piggly-Wiggly    Stores  63  f'1 

|.           Regal    Shoe    Co 100  T 

Royal    Tailors,    Inc 77  |'| 

SA.  G.  Scalding  Bros.  Co.  100  T 

Sterling    Shoe    Co 91  |'] 

Walgreen   Drug  Co 63  V 

[']          Walk-Over   Shoe   Store  83  H 

Rud.   Wurlitzer   Co 57  U 

0  o 


THE  unique  newspaper  situation  in  Mil- 
waukee enables  chain  and  group  stores 
to  sell  at  lower  advertising  cost  here  than  in 
most  other  metropolitan  districts  in  which 
they  operate. 

One  paper,  The  Milwaukee  Journal,  reaching 
more  than  four  out  of  every  five  Milwaukee 
families,  makes  it  possible  for  chain  organiza- 
tions to  advertise  as  efficiently  as  they  buy 
merchandise  and  manage  their  stores.  Prac- 
tically all  of  them  take  advantage  of  this  ex- 
ceptional opportunity.  Twenty-four  out  of 
26  chain  and  group  store  advertisers  in  Mil- 
waukee concentrated  the  bulk  of  their  appro- 
priations in  The  Journal  during  1926. 

Sell  This  Rich,  Stable  Market 

Forty  new  chain  stores  in  1926  brought  the 
total  in  Milwaukee  to  310 — and  the  number 
is  still  growing.  All  classes  of  advertisers 
selling  in  the  large  markets  of  this  country, 
recognize  the  Milwaukee-Wisconsin  market  as 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  consistently  de- 
pendable sales  territories  in  America.  And 
Milwaukee  newspaper  lineage  records  show 
that  they  need  only  one  paper  to  thoroughly 
cover  the  market  and  sell  a  maximum  volume 
at  the  lowest  possible  advertising  cost  per  sale. , 


THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 

FIR.ST        BY        MEFwIT 


More  Than  a  Half  Million  Readers  Throughout  Wisconsin! 
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How  to  Conduct  a  Corporation 
Business  Lawfully 


[CONTINUED   FROM   PAGE   20] 


had  extended  a  line  of  credit  to  a 
butcher  near  Troy.  The  dealer  failed 
to  pay  a  small  balance  of  sixty-two  dol- 
lars to  secure  which  the  packers  finally 
brought  suit.  Up  to  that  moment  the 
whole  affair  was  commonplace  enough, 
the  sum  at  stake  being  hardly  sufficient 
to  ripple  the  attention  of  a  petty  clerk 
in  Wilson  &  Company's  big  office. 
Shortly,  however,  the  entire  Wilson 
organization  stood  at  attention  on  a 
principle  of  business  practice.  For, 
when  the  petty  case  came  to  trial,  the 
butcher  did  not  so  much  as  bother  him- 
self to  dispute  the  bill.  Through  his 
attorney  he  suggested  to  the  judge  to 
dismiss  the  suit  on  the  grounds  that 
Wilson  &  Company,  a  corporation  from 
Illinois,  had  neglected  to  secure  a  "do- 
mestication" license  in  New  York.  The 
court  promptly  granted  the  request. 
Wilson  &  Company,  with  a  perfectly 
just  bill  to  collect,  was  barred  from  col- 
lecting in  a  New  York  court. 

THE  sum  was,  in  this  case,  not  im- 
portant. A  larger  amount  was  at 
stake  in  a  Michigan  instance,  although 
the  business  principles  were  identical 
— except  perhaps  that  a  non-complying 
corporation  discovered  that  even  a  me- 
chanic's lien  "sticketh  not."  This  time 
a  Wisconsin  manufacturer  secured  a 
fine  contract  to  install  a  sprinkler  sys- 
tem in  a  Detroit  building.  It  completed 
the  work  and,  failing  to  receive  pay- 
ment promptly,  filed  a  mechanic's  lien 
on  the  building — a  protection  con- 
sidered hole-proof  in  the  building 
trades.  When,  in  due  time,  the  Wis- 
consin corporation  attempted  to  en- 
force this  lien,  it  was  told  by  the  court 
(and  subsequently  by  the  higher  courts 
to  which  it  carried  an  appeal)  that  its 
claim  for  $.32,224  and  interest  was  not 
collectible;  not  because  the  claim  was 
unjust  or  the  installation  defective,  but 
because  the  Wisconsin  concern  had  dis- 
regarded the  Michigan  statute  which 
provides  that: 

No  foreign  corporation  shall  be  capa- 
ble of  making  a  valid  contract  in  this 
State  until  it  shall  have  fully  complied 
with  the  requirements  of  this  act,  and 
at  the  time  holds  an  unrevoked  cer- 
tificate to  that  effect  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

It  is  futile  to  complain.  The  States 
require  that  corporations  from  other 
States  shall  "domesticate"  in  order  to 
do  business  lawfully.  These  laws,  like 
all  laws,  "may  sometimes  sleep,  but 
they  never  die."  The  Colorado  con- 
tractor was  told  by  the  court  that  the 
Wyoming  loss  was  most  unfortunate 
and  unjust.  "We  cannot  but  regret 
such  results,"  concludes  the  court  in  its 
decision,  giving  also  the  comfort  that 
"we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
adherence  (to  the  law)  will  occasion- 
ally lead  to  gross  injustice  and  perhaps 
at  times  foster  a  spirit  of  dishonesty." 

When  the  Wisconsin  concern  found 
its  mechanic's  lien  valueless  in  Michi- 
gan, it  was  not  much  comfort,  although 


it  was  a  striking  lesson  in  mismanage- 
ment to  have  the  court  firmly  declare: 

This  court  has  neither  the  right  nor 
the  authority  to  ignore  the  laws  of 
Michigan  pertaining  to  this  transaction. 
It  is,  of  course,  unfortunate  that  the 
appellant  must  lose  the  cost  of  the 
material  and  labor  .  .  .  ;  but  that  is 
not  the  fault  of  this  court.  The  ap- 
pellant could  easily  have  protected  it- 
self from  loss  by  complying  with  the 
laws  of  Michigan  relating  to  non-resi- 
dent corporations  doing  business  within 
that  State.  It  failed,  neglected,  or  re- 
fused to  do  this,  and  the  court  cannot 
relieve  it  from  the  consequences  of  its 
own  neglect. 

That  last  sentence  has  been  repeated 
by  court  after  court,  for  the  benefit  of 
one  corporation  manager  after  another, 
until  it  has  come  to  have  a  stereotyped 
sound. 

The  law  is  the  law.  To  observe  the 
regulations  as  to  "foreign  corpora- 
tions" amid  the  forty-eight  States  is 
just  as  vital  as  to  know  the  technique 
of  negotiable  instruments  or  the  fine- 
typed  conditions  of  the  uniform  bill-of- 
lading. 

Corporation  officers  fall  amuck  of  the 
law  unwittingly.  More  than  all  other 
reasons  combined  is,  probably,  the  rea- 
son that  they  are  not  aware  that  laws 
exist  to  impede  doing  business  freely 
throughout  the  United  States.  When, 
moreover,  men  run  across  the  title 
"foreign  corporations"  in  books  of 
business  law,  they  pass  the  chapter 
without  reading. 

Ambiguity  of  that  word  "foreign"  is 
to  blame.  For,  in  matters  corporate, 
"foreign"  is  not  "alien."  Far  from  it. 
New  York,  for  example,  has  this  statu- 
tory definition : 

A  "domestic  corporation"  is  a  cor- 
poration incorporated  by  or  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Every 
corporation  which  is  not  a  "domestic 
corporation"  is  a  "foreign  corporation." 

A  NEW  YORK  corporation,  there- 
-'*-  fore,  is  in  the  law  a  "foreign  cor- 
poration" in  every  state  other  than  the 
Empire  State.  It  may  be  thoroughly 
American.  Yet  it  is  dubbed  "foreign," 
not— note  well — "alien."  "Foreign"  con- 
jures to  the  mind  a  picture  of  distant 
countries  with  which  we  conduct  "for- 
eign" trade;  and,  as  our  foreign  trade 
has  developed  in  ten  years,  so  has  con- 
fusion increased  in  using  the  phrase 
"foreign  corporation"  to  indicate  Amer- 
ican concerns,  the  names  of  which  are 
household  words  and  the  symbols  of 
which  are  known  to  every  lad  with  an 
eye  to  the  ticker-tape  but  which  are 
yet  all  the  while  technically  "foreign" 
to  forty-seven  of  the  states. 

With  just  one  group  of  exceptions, 
every  American  corporation  is  "for- 
eign" in  the  meaning  of  the  law  in 
forty-seven  States,  the  exception  being 
that  federally  incorporated  companies 
are  "domestic"  in  all  States.  In  order 
to  transact  business  lawfully,  a  cor- 
poration is  obliged  to  "domesticate"  or 
"qualify"  in  the  other  States. 

Should   it  neglect  to  do  so,  it  takes 


serious  risks.  Its  contracts  may  be  un- 
enforceable, its  debts  uncollectible,  at 
the  will  of  the  other  "party,"  who  need 
not  defend  himself  on  the  basis  of  jus- 
tice but  who  need  only  take  advantage 
of  the  law — a  law,  too,  enacted  with 
that  very  purpose  in  view,  with  its 
coercion  often  deliberately  in  this  form. 
In  some  States,  furthermore,  penalities 
take  the  further  form  of  fines  for  the 
corporation;  with  another  group,  fines 
and  even  jail  sentences  are  imposed  on 
the  officers  who  should  have  complied 
with  the  law;  while,  with  another 
group  of  States,  directors  and  officers 
(occasionally  stockholders  as  well)  are 
personally  liable  for  debts  of  the  cor- 
poration "as  a  partner." 

A  GROUP  of  Chicago  men  thought  of 
promoting  a  new  automobile  tire  de- 
vice. In  order  to  limit  their  individual 
liability,  in  the  usual  manner,  they  in- 
corporated the  venture  under  the  laws 
of  Maine.  Some  one  of  the  manage- 
ment, however,  overlooked  the  Illinois 
law  which  provides  that  wherever  a 
foreign  corporation  neglects  to  domes- 
ticate in  that  State,  "any  officer,  agent 
or  person  doing  business  or  attempt- 
ing to  do  business  shall  be  personally 
liable  for  all  debts  .  .  .  and  may  be 
prosecuted  as  an  individual  therefor." 
Hence,  when  the  venture  failed,  an  ad- 
vertising agency  with  a  claim  for  $17,- 
700  brought  suit  against  the  officers  and 
directors.  The  agency  won  full  recov- 
ery from  them  as  individuals. 

Modern  distribution,  too,  ensnares 
corporations.  As  concerns  attempt  "di- 
rect selling"  rather  than  jobber  dis- 
tribution, it  becomes  necessary  to  main- 
tain spot  stocks  in  warehouses.  Sales 
cannot  be  buttressed  by  shipment  from 
factory. 

At  one  time  The  Mellin's  Food  Com- 
pany, of  Boston,  found  itself  compli- 
cated with  the  State  of  New  York  as 
a  result  of  thus  distributing  direct  to 
the  trade.  It  maintained  a  warehouse 
stock  with  a  public  warehouse  in  New 
York  City.  Customers  in  that  city 
(dealers  and  jobbers)  who  were  on  an 
accredited  list  were  permitted  to  requi- 
sition the  warehouse  for  goods  without 
bothering  to  apply  to  the  Mellin  office 
at  Boston  or  to  its  New  York  sales  of- 
fice. The  warehousemen  delivered  the 
goods,  notified  the  Boston  concern,  and 
then  the  dealer  was  invoiced  direct 
from  Boston.  It  was  thought  by  the 
corporation  that  this  procedure  was 
thoroughly  "interstate"  in  character, 
but  a  suit  proved  otherwise. 

As  a  rule,  a  stock  of  goods  in  a 
warehouse  obliges  the  corporation  to 
domesticate;  but  in  this  particular,  the 
States  differ  among  themselves  and 
much  confusion  of  interpretation  exists. 
Armour  &  Company,  for  their  meat- 
packing products,  years  ago  found  that 
they  must  domesticate  in  the  States  or 
not  collect  their  accounts;  the  Victor 
Talking  Machine  Company,  in  Minne- 
sota, and  the   Dixie   Cotton   Felt  Mat- 
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SCOPE 


The  comprehensive  scope  of  Gotham's 
service  includes  practically  every  class 
of  work  that  publishers  and  adver- 
tisers can  require.  In  addition  to 
our  service  in  photo-engraving,  we' 
are  able,  through  our  associated  com- 
panies,  to  accommodate  our  clients 
with  service  in  typography,  stereo- 
typing, electrotyping,  retouching, 
printing,  matrices,  and  so  forth. 

It  is  obviously  a  decided  convenience 
to  be  able  to  consign  to  one  establish- 
ment all  the  work  that  formerly  had 
to  be  apportioned  among  several. 


GOTHAM  PHOTO-ENGRAVING  CO.,  INC. 

229  West  28th  St.  New  York  City 

Telephone:  Longacre  3595 
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lour  dealer  may  be  selling  or  just  shelving  your 
product.  To  know  which,  you  need  only  examine 
your  sales  record. 

If  your  product  is  blocked  by  the  dealer's 
greater  interest  in  some  competing  article  or  by 
his  indifference  to  progressive  merchandising 
methods,  you  are  losing  sales  every  day.  Distri- 
bution channels  are  restricting,  instead  of  promot- 
ing, the  flow  of  your  goods. 

Perhaps  this  condition  can  be  corrected  by  the 
kind  of  direct  advertising  which  we  are  qualified 
to  prepare  and  produce — direct  advertising  that 
is  based  on  accurate  understanding  of  dealer 
reactions. 

To  a  discussion  of  this  problem,  we  will  bring, 
at  your  request,  a  breadth  of  experience  and  a 
specialized  knowledge. 


Evans-Winter-Hebb  inc.  Detroit 

822  Hancock  Avenue  West 


The  business  of  the  Evans-Winter-Hebb  organization  is  the  execution  of  direct  advertising  as  a  definite  me- 
dium, for  the  preparation  and  production  of  which  it  has  within  itself  both  personnel  and  complete  facilities: 
Marketing  Analysis  •  Plan  •  Copy  •  Art  •  Engraving  •  Letterpress  and  Offset  Printiag  ■  Binding  •  Mailing 


tress  Company,  in  Illinois,  have  proved 
that  it  is  possible  to  maintain  ware- 
house stocks  without  domesticating  the 
corporation. 

Unexpected  turns  of  business,  how- 
ever, make  unlawful  a  transaction  that 
was,  in  the  beginning,  completely  "in- 
terstate." One  of  the  automobile 
makers,  for  illustration,  shipped  a  car- 
load of  automobiles  to  a  dealer  who 
had  ordered  them  in  Idaho.  The  dealer 
refused,  for  some  reason,  to  accept 
them.  Idaho  was  far  from  the  factory; 
there  was  some  delay  in  getting  "dis- 
position instructions"  from  the  manu- 
facturer; the  railroad,  conformably  to 
the  bill-of-lading  "conditions,"  placed 
the  automobiles  in  a  public  warehouse 
"for  account  of  the  shipper."  While 
the  goods  thus  reposed  in  storage,  "tax 
day"  came  around  and  the  county  as- 
sessor levied  on  them.  The  resulting 
property  tax  for  that  year  was  $1,087. 

AGAINST  this  tax  the  manufacturer 
protested  in  the  courts  with  the 
contention  that  the  goods  had  been 
shipped  in  interstate  commerce,  and,  as 
such,  were  not  subject  to  local  taxation 
nor  the  manufacturing  corporation  to 
compliance  with  the  Idaho  law.  But  it 
was  adjudicated  that  the  interstate 
character  of  the  goods  ceased  when 
they  came  to  rest.  The  corporation 
had'  fallen  liable  to  the  law  through  no 
act  of  its  own. 

The  individual,  or  the  partnership, 
enjoys  a  freedom  that  is  denied  to  the 
corporation.  The  individual,  as  one  of 
his  "inalienable  rights,"  may  transact 
his  business  with  as  little  regard  to 
State  boundaries  as  when  he  buys  a 
railroad  ticket  or  mails  a  letter  across 
the  same  artificial  barriers.  His  em- 
ployees are  equally  free. 

It  is  not  so,  however,  with  the  "arti- 
ficial citizens" — that  phrase  expressing 
the  status  before  the  law  of  a  corpora- 
tion. The  corporation  is  a  citizen,  "arti- 
ficial," of  that  State  under  whose  laws 
it  was  organized,  but  although  adorned 
with  the  title  of  "citizen,"  the  corpora- 
tion does  not  become  an  "individual." 
And,  as  the  corporation  steps  over  the 
surveyor's  monument  into  another 
State,  the  further  epithet  "foreign"  is 
applied  to  it. 

The  "foreign"  corporation  has  no 
rights  in  any  State,  except  for  such 
acts  and  such  transactions  as  are 
clearly  interstate  in  character.  Once 
that  protection  is  sacrificed,  all 
imagined  "rights"  of  the  corporation 
cease.  Nor  is  it  generally  understood 
that  any  State  has,  absolutely  and 
without  redress,  the  right  to  exclude 
corporations;  they  are  permitted  to  en- 
ter a  State  for  transaction  of  domestic 
business  "only  by  courtesy."  Each 
State  may  impose  such  conditions  as  it 
deems  expedient.  No  "foreign"  cor- 
poration can  call  into  question  any  re- 
quirement or  resist  any  tax  that  is 
made  a  condition  of  domesticating,  so 
long,  of  course,  as  that  prescription 
does  not  interfere  with  constitutional 
rights. 

Times  without  number  this  matter 
has  been  fought  to  the  last  court.  Cor- 
porations, therefore,  whose  business  ex- 
tends into  more  States  than  the  one  of 
domicile,  owe  it  to  themselves  to  ex- 
amine into  their  business  methods  to 
see  whether  business  is  being  lawfully 
conducted. 

[This  is  the  first  of  three  articles  "" 
this  subject  by  Mr,  Haring.  The  second 
«]11   appear   in  an  early   issue. — Editor] 
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"Canned 

Experience" 

That  old  saying:  about  experience  being 
the  best  teacher  is  absolutely  sound  in  one 
sense.  But  most  of  us  recite  it  without 
thinking  that  experience  may  be  of  vari- 
ous sorts — the  experience  of  other  men  as 


pie 


\]>V1 


ase,  ready  for  use.  just  open 
yourself!  Why  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  experience  of  other  men  as 
far  as  we  can  and  save  not  only  years  of 
time  but  many  expensive  lessons? 

Do  you  know  how  much 
of  the  world's  best  research 
in  the  advertising  and  sell- 
ing    field     is     contained     in 

McGRAW-HILL 
BOOKS? 

That  single  fact  or  idea 
may  be  worth  many  times 
the  price  of  the  books  to 
you. 
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Patterson  and  Scholz 

ECONOMIC    PROBLEMS 
OF  MODERN  LIFE 

615    pages,    6x9,    $3.00 

Economics  in  the  light  of  what's  going 
on  today.  Economic  principles  explained 
through  an  analysis  of  problems  we  face 
at   present. 

Callender 

AMERICAN    COURTS 

284    pa«es,    6x9,    S3.00 

What  the  courts  are,  what  they  do,  what 
it  means  to  you.  With  this  book  you  can 
understand  any  man's  day  in  court. 
Arbitration   is  also  covered. 

Hall 

THEORY  and  PRACTICE 

OF  ADVERTISING 

686    pages,    6x9,    2S0    illustrations,    $5.00 

A  carefully  planned  treatment  of  the 
development  of  advertising,  its  fundamen- 
tal principles  and  the  methods  of  repre- 
sentative advertisers.  The  latest  book  on 
the   subject. 

Lamed 

ILLUSTRATION  IN 
ADVERTISING 

319    pages,    6x9,    illustrated,    S4.00 

How  illustration  can  increase  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  advertising.  Practically  all 
treatments  are  covered   in  detail. 

Pratt 

SELLING  BY  MAIL 

428  pages,   5x8,   illustrated,   $4.00 

Covers  every  angle  of  modern  mail 
sales  work.  Explains  principles  and 
shows  how  they  work  out  in  practice. 
Packed  with  ideas,  suggestions,  meth- 
ods, danger  signals — facts  vou  can  put  to 
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What  the  New  Purchas- 
ing Power  Will  Mean 
to  the  Advertiser 

[continued  from  page  21] 

the  price  in  hand  to  pay  for  quality. 
Such  people  have  had  no  happy  ex- 
perience with  nondescript  merchan- 
dise; and  they  have  gazed  long  and 
often  on  the  advertising  of  quality 
goods  and  have  pictured  the  day  when 
they  could  afford  to  buy. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  national 
advertiser  of  quality  goods  who  is 
doing  a  good  job  of  his  advertising  and 
his  distribution  is  bound  to  reap  a 
geometric  rather  than  a  mere  arith- 
metic advance  from  the  advance  in 
purchasing  power,  and  the  advance  in 
leisure  time  of  workers.  William 
Green,  head  of  the  Federation  of  Labor, 
rightly  points  out  that  "the  American 
worker's  wants  will  never  be  gratified; 
because  the  laboring  man's  purchasing 
power  is  never  at  a  high  level  as  is 
that  of  the  well-to-do.  Purchasing 
power  is  always  regulated  by  earning 
power.  Pay  more  and  he  will  buy 
more." 

This  is  the  new  economic  religion  of 
America  which  has  snapped  the  cord 
tying  us  to  old  systems  of  economics, 
with  their  fixed  belief  that  the  way 
to  reduce  costs  and  avoid  bad  times 
was  to  cut  wages.  The  American  ad- 
vertiser does  not  face,  as  in  the  past, 
the  same  quick  resort  by  industry  to 
wage  cutting  which  sent  the  worker 
back  to  bulk  goods  and  nondescript 
merchandise.  We  do  not  believe  nowa- 
days in  the  pushing  back  process;  the 
taking  of  a  step  forward  only  to  take 
one  backward.  We  do  not  intend  that 
the  American  industrial  structure,  now 
so  almost  uniformly  geared  to  the 
trade-marked  and  advertised  quality 
standard,  shall  be  pulled  up  by  the 
roots  every  little  while,  through  re- 
pression of  purchasing  power. 

Stable  purchasing  power  and  trade- 
mark stability  are  closely  linked.  The 
national  advertiser  has  a  bigger  stake 
than  most  others  in  the  widening  out 
and  stabilizing  of  purchasing  power. 


The  Agency  and  the  Retailer 
By  F.  J.  Kaus 

Director,   Federal   Advertising   Agency,    Inc. 

THE  advertising  agent  serves  a  re- 
tail merchant  by  contributing  new 
ideas  and  fresh  thought.  He  can 
do  this  because  his  viewpoint  is  not 
bound  up- in  the  traditions  of  a  busi- 
ness or  the  practices  of  a  house.  His 
unfettered  conception  of  the  business 
crystallizes  into  major  policies  every- 
day practices,  gives  a  new  turn  to  an 
established  manner  and  helps  create  by 
his  suggestions  new  standards. 

It  used  to  be  that  the  store  manager 
hesitated  about  calling  in  an  advertis- 
ing agency,  for  he  thought  it  was  a 
sign  of  weakness.  Now  he  is  doing  it 
often.  The  same  is  true  of  the  heads  of 
business  who  know  that  the  cost  of  the 
big  space  they  are  using  is  so  great 
that  it  is  economy  to  hire  all  the  brains 
they  can  to  make  that  space  as  effec- 
tive as  possible. 

Portion  of  an  address  delivered  before 
Retail  Round  Table  Group,  New  York  Ad- 
vertising   Club. 
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Advertising 


A  Man 

Hires 

an  Engineer 

A  man  might  desire  to  build 
a  machine  to  perform  cer- 
tain functions.  He  would  re- 
quest a  mechanical  engineer  to 
prepare  complete  working 
drawings  and  specifications. 
The  engineer  would  inform 
himself  as  to  what  the  machine 
was  supposed  to  do.  Finally  he 
would  submit  a  set  of  blueprints 
together  with  specifications. 
He  would  send  in  a  bill  for 
this  work. 

So  it  is  with  "Planned  Ad- 
vertising." A  man  might  come 
to  us  and  tell  us  that  he  desired 
to  accomplish  certain  things 
with  certain  products.  We 
would  inform  ourselves  in  every 
possible  way  as  to  just  what 
was  the  desired  accomplishment. 
Then,  like  the  engineer,  we 
would  consider  all  the  ways 
and  means  to  accomplish  this 
thing.  We  would  profit  by  the 
numerous  experiences  of  our 
seventeen  years  as  an  organiza- 
tion and  by  the  combined  indi- 
vidual experiences  of  our  sixty 
employees.  Finally  we  would 
submit  a  plan  to  the  customer. 
We  would  send  a  bill  for  the 
plan. 

The  man  might  decide  to 
have  the  engineer  superintend 
the  building  of  the  machine. 
He  might  drop  the  project. 

The  man  who  employs  us  to 
advise  and  recommend  on  his 
marketing  operations  might  de- 
cide to  have  us  participate  in 
the  carrying  out  of  these  plans. 
He  might  decide,  for  any  rea- 
son, to  end  relations.  In  either 
case  nobody  is  under  obligation. 

We  wanted  an  outside  view- 
point of  the  operations  con- 
cerned with  the  building  of 
"Planned  Advertising."  Ac- 
cordingly we  invited  Mr. 
George  French,  the  well-known 
business  writer,  to  spend  a 
number  of  weeks  observing  us. 
He  has  put  the  results  of  his 
observations  in  a  book  the  title 
of  which  is  "Planned  Advertis- 
ing, Being  the  Planned  Approach 
to  Agency  Efficiency."  To  any 
business  executive  we  will 
gladly  send  a  copy  without  ob- 
ligation if  he  will  inquire  on 
his  business  stationery. 

Please  mark  your  cal- 
endar for  a  talk  with 
us  at  the  proper  time. 

CHARLES   W.   HOYT  COMPANY 

Incorporated 
116  West  32d  St,  New  York 

Boston  and   Springfield,   Mass. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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These  137  Advertisers 

Are  Using  the 

Sunday  ^Weekly  or  Daily -Weekly 

Combination 

Note  the  list  of  advertisers  below.  It  includes  many  of  the  largest  concerns  and 
biggest  advertisers  in  the  country.  By  using  the  combined  circulation  of  The 
Kansas  City  Star  and  The  Weekly  Kansas  City  Star,  these  advertisers  are  en- 
abled to  cover  both  the  urban  and  rural  Southivest  adequately  at  a  low  daily 
newspaper  advertising  rate.  The  Daily-Weekly  combination  provides  over  a 
million  circulation  at  a  rate  scaling  down  from  $1.53%  to  $1.35  a  line.  The  Sun- 
day-Weekly combination  affords  more  than  eight  hundred  thousand  circulation  at 
a  rate  scaling  down  from  $1.35%  to  $1.17  a  line. 


Champion   Spark  Plug  Co. 

Studebaker  Corp.  of  America 

Pennsylvania    Salt    Mfg.    Co. 

Thomas  A.   Edison,  Inc. 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

Wm.  Wrigley,  Jr.,  Co. 

Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 

American  Cranberry  Exchange 

Chrysler  Sales  Corp. 

Ralston  Purina  Co. 

Kansas  City  Southern  Ry. 

Missouri   Pacific  Lines 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry. 

Freed-Eisemann   Radio  Corp. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Ry. 

Dodge  Brothers 

International  Harvester  Co. 

Carey  Salt  Co. 

Yale  Electric  Corp. 

Great  Western    Sugar  Co. 

Jacques  Mfg.  Co. 

Rutherford  Chili  Co. 

H.   D.    Lee   Mercantile  Co. 

Misso.uri-Kansas-Texas   Ry. 

Montgomery  Ward   &   Co. 

The    Maytag   Co. 

Dictograph  Products   Corp. 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

Louisville   &   Nashville   R.   R.   Co. 

U.  S.  Farm  Sales  Co. 

National  Protective  Insurance  Assn. 

United  Clav  Products  Corp. 

Palace  Clothing  Co. 

Swissco  Hair  Treatment  Co. 

United  Publishing  Co. 

Deposit  Seed  Co. 

U.  S.  Farm  Sales  Co. 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries 

C.  Wakefield  &  Co. 

Seaman-Schuske  Metal  Works 

Columbia  Hatcheries 

National  Products  Co. 

Mit-Shel   Stamping  Mfg.   Co. 

Kansas  Accredited  Hatcheries  Assn. 

Witte  Engine  Works 

Threader  Hay  Press  Co. 


Plough  Chemical  Co. 

Harnden   Seed  Co. 

Spring  Grip  Stropper  Co. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co. 

Ridenour-Baker  Gro.  Co. 

Sabetha  Hatchery 

Wichita  Nurseries  and  Seed  House 

National   Sportsman   Magazine 

Wichita  Hatchery 

Condie-Bray  Glass  &  Paint  Co. 

Vio-Ray  Co. 

McConnon  &  Co. 

Hamilton  Electric  Incubator  Co. 

Quality  Sales  Co. 

Natural  Body  Brace  Co. 

Edward  Hines  Farm  Land  Co. 

Family   Products    Co.    (Musterole) 

Miller-Matlick  Hatchery 

A.  J.  Tower  Co. 

Sterling  Products  Co. 

Star  Chick  Hatchery 

Potter  Drug  &  Chemical  Co. 

Stone's  Way,   Inc. 

Booth  Poultry  Farms 

Miller  Hatcheries 

Iowanna   Nurseries 

Colonial   Poultry   Farms 

Quisenberry  Feed  Mfg.  Co. 

Tredway  Poultry   Supply  Co. 

Missouri  Poultry  Farm 

Arthur  Rhodes  Co. 

Crystal  Radio  Co. 

Lindstrom  Hatchery 

Vick  Chemical  Co. 

Hatcher  Hatcheries 

The  Gable  Mfg.  Co. 

Southard  Feed  &  Milling  Co. 

Coleman   Electrical   School 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

Mills  Chemical  Co. 

Brower  Mfg.  Co. 

Turner  Bros. 

Master  Breeders  Farms 

O.   K.   Poultry  Journal 

Shinn  Poultry  Co. 

Snyderhoff  Hotel 


Standard  Egg  Farms 

Rusk  Farms 

Midwest  Radio  Corp. 

Des  Moines  Hide  &  Fur  Co. 

20th   Century   Radio    Co. 

Exchange   Sawmills  Sales  Co. 

Fultz  Studios 

National  Radio  Sales  Co. 

Frisco   Lines 

James  Battery  &  Ignition  Co. 

Superior  Radio  Mfg.  Co. 

Davis  Pipe  Co. 

Frank  Foy  Poultry  Farms 

E.    C.   Harley  Co. 

J.    W.    Miller    Co. 

Westingale  Electric  Co. 

R.   H.   Shumway 

Hardings  Magazine 

The  Schmelzer  Co. 

Perfection  Stove  Co. 

Franklin  Institute 

Western   Mercantile   Co. 

Kansas  City  Wholesale  Gro.  Co. 

Chicago  Watch  &  Diamond  Co. 

Kay  Laboratories 

American  Royal  Livestock  Show 

P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting  Co. 

K.   C.   Automobile   Supply  Co. 

Townley  Metal  &  Hdwe.   Co. 

Seholl  Mfg.   Co. 

C.  S.  Demaree 

Larus  &   Brothers  Co. 

Wm.  R.  Warner  Co. 

Resinol  Chemical  Co. 

Hart-Parr  Co. 

Universal  Products  Co. 

Jennings  Hosiery  Co. 

Farber  &   Co. 

Imperial   Laboratories 

Central  Business  College 

U.  S.  Grain  Information  Bureau 

Herbert  E.  Bucklen  Co. 

Bonded  Hatcheries 

Frankfort  Chickeries 

Wm.  Galloway  Co. 


f  Daily- Weekly 
Sunday- Weekly 


1,000,000 
800,000 


$1.35   a  line  11 
$1.17  a  line  if 


THE   KANSAS    CITY  STAR 


New  York  Office, 
IB  East  40th  St. 
Central  9360. 


Chicago  Office. 
141S  Century  Bldg. 
Wabash    1067 
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New  England's  Second  Largest  Market 

Providence   Has  Telephone 
for  Every  4.8  Persons 


A  recent  national  survey  shows  Providence  to  be  high 
up  on  the  list  of  cities  having  large  numbers  of  tele- 
phones in  proportion  to  their  populations. 

There  are  21.3  telephones  for  each  100  persons — a 
pretty  high  average  when  you  find  New  York  City 
with  21.7 


The  Providence  Journal 

and 

The  Evening  Bulletin 


give  you  excellent  coverage  in  this  prosperous  market 

Circulation 
108,809  Net  Paid 

Providence  Journal  Company 

Providence,  R.  I. 


Representatives 


Chas.  H.  Eddy  Company 

Boston  New  York 

Chicago 


R.  J.  Bidwell  Company 

San  Francisco     Los  Angeles 

Seattle 


1926  Newspaper 
Expenditures 

[CONTINUED'  FROM   PAGE   34] 


Mallory    Hat    Co 

Marmola     Co 

Marmon   Motor  Car  Co 

Maytag    Co -■J(.»   •"    ' 

Metropolitan    Life     Ins     " 


75,000 
tun. nun 
300.000 


.150.000 


Michelin    Tire    Co i^-222 

M.   J.   B.   Co 200.000 

National    Carbon    Co iSS'SSS 

New   York  Central    Lines 300,000 

Nicholson    File    Co 2?'222 

Nickerson,   John.    &    Co 71.000 

Northern    Pacific    R.    R ?22'R22 

North    German    Lloyd    S.    S.    Co..  inn. nun 

Northwestern  Yeast  Co .lU.unn 

Noxzema   Chemical    Co 60.000 

Oakland    Motor    Car    Co *1'?22'222 

O'Cedar    Corp 1?X'2SS 

Olds  Motor   Works    *1.1  ..'i.niui 

Oneida  Community.    Ltd 150,000 


Pabst    Corp 

Pacific    Coast    Biscuit    Co 

Pacific    States    Electric    Co. 

Paige-Detroit    Motor   Car   Co.... 

Palmolive    Peet    Co 

Parafflne  Companies.    Inc 

Paris    Toilet    Co 

Parker   Pen    Co .  . 

Peerless    Motor    Car    Corp 

Pennsylvania    Railroad    Co...... 

Pennsylvania    Cement   Co 

r.-psndent    Co 

Perfection    Stove    Co 

Philadelphia    Storage    Battery    Co. 
Pierce    Arrow    Motor   Car    Co.... 

Pillsburv    Flour   Mills   Co 

Pittsburgh    Plate    Glass    Co 

Pompeian    Laboratories     

Pond's   Extract    

Portland    Cement    Assn 

Porto   Rican   American  Tobacco.  . 

Postum    Cereal    Co.,    Inc 

Pratt    Food    Co 

Procter    &    Gamble    Co..    


1 10, 

90.000 

50.000 

1, lun. mill 

500.000 

65.000 
182.000 
200.000 
450.000 
j.-,u.iimi 

65.000 
S00.000 
350.000 
200.000 
325,000 
150.000 

S7.000 
170.000 
235.0011 

325, 

115.000 
500,000 

75.000 
425.000 


Quaker   Oats    Co 750.000 


Radio    Corp.    of    America 

Ralston    Purina    Co 

Regal    Shoe    Co 

Regensburg,    E.,    &    Sons 

Reo  Motor  Car  Co 

Reynolds,    R.    J.   Tobacco    Co. 

Resinol   Chemical    Co 

R'tchie,    Harry    F.,    Co 

Rolls   Royce   of   America,    Inc. 
Royal    Typewriter    Co 


Saratoga    State   Water    Corp 

Scholl    Mfg.    Co 

Scott   &    Bowne 

Scranton    Lace    Co 

Selby    Shoe    Co 

Sheaffer.    W.    A.,    Pen    Co 

Shredded     Wheat     Co 

Shreve,    Crump    &    Low    Co 

Smith.  L.  C,  &  Corona  Type- 
writers,  Inc 

Snider,   T.    A.,    Preserve   Co 

Sonora   Phonograph   Co 

Southern   Cotton    Oil    Trading    Co. 

Southern    Pacific    Co 

Spalding,    A.    G..   &    Bros 

Squibb.  E.  R.,  &  Son 

Standard  Cap  &  Seal  Co 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana... 
Standard    Oil    Co.    of   New   Jersey 

(gasoline  and  motor  oils) 

Standard   Oil   Co.   of   New  York.. 

Standard    Sanitary    Mfg.    Co 

Stein,    A.    &    Co 

Straus.   S.  W..  Co 

Stromberg  -   Carlson       Telephone. 

Mfg.    Co 

Stuart,    F.   A..   Co 

Studebaker    Corp 

Syracuse   Washing    Machine    Co.. 


Thatcher   Co 

Tiffany    &    Co 

Tidewater   Oil   Co 

Timken    Oil    Burner    Co. 


500.000 

142,000 

;-u.nnn 
liO.oon 
600.000 

'..Mill. 

300.000 

125.000 
inn. nun 
135.000 

50.000 

2HII. 

■:•">. 

82, 

50,1100 

300,000 

3511  

65.000 

125.000 
inn. nun 

5t>, 

400,000 

55n.  linn 

200.000 

400.000 

60.000 

!. 000. 000 

500.000 
600.000 
275.1)1)11 
100,000 
400.000 

2S3.000 

200,000 

'.000,000 

450,000 

75.000 

no, 

2  II). 000 

70.000 


LTnion    Oil    Co.    of    California 225,000 

Union   Pacific   System    700,000 

U.    S.    Gypsum   Co 50.000 

U.  S.  Rubber  Co 835.000 

Vacuum   Oil   Co 250,000 

Van  Ess  Laboratories    100.000 

Van    Slyke.    G.    W..   &    Horton 125.000 
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-Velie   Motors   Corp 200.000 

Vick    Chemical    Co 200,000 

Vivaudou,  Inc 260.000 

Wabash   Railway   Co 120,000 

Waitt    &    Bond    • 150.000 

Wander     Co 150.000 

Western   Clock  Co 62,000 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  500.000 

White  Co 250.000 

White    Rock    Mineral    Springs....  240.000 

Willard    Storage    Battery    Co 186,000 

Williams       Oil-O-Matic       Heating 

Corp 100,000 

Winslow     Boiler     &     Kngineering 

I,    Co 150.000 

Willvs   Overland    Co *1, 500, 000 

Wriglev.    Wm.    Jr..    &   Co 1.250,000 

Zenith   Radio    *160.000 

•Includes   dealer   cooperative   advertising. 


Farm  People 
a  Receptive  Market 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  30] 

order  business  with  plenty  of  avail- 
able cash  or  credit  were  able  to  pur- 
chase at  bargain  prices  the  stocks  of 
a  vast  number  of  bankrupt  dealers, 
jobbers,  and  manufacturers,  and  the 
products  of  a  vast  number  of  factories 
that  had  to  keep  up  production  or  cease 
operation. 

These  bargain  purchases  enabled  the 
mail  order  houses  to  present  the  irre- 
sistible argument  of  reduced  prices  to 
the  farmer  who  was  nursing  his  re- 
sentment against  the  conditions  that 
had  forced  him  to  deflate  but  had  not 
deflated  the  prices  of  the  things  which 
he  had  to  buy. 

This  resulted  in  an  unprecedented 
wave  of  mail  order  buying,  and  in  un- 
usually hard  times  for  the  dealers  who 
sold  to  farmers.  Their  overhead  was 
going  on,  but  their  volume  had  been 
very  greatly  shrunk  so  that  their  pro- 
portionate expense  of  doing  business 
was  heavier  than  it  normally  would 
have  been. 

The  condition  delayed  any  reduction 
in  prices  by  dealers.  Even  after  they 
began  to  get  reduced  prices  from  manu- 
facturers, the  dealers  had  to  have  a 
larger  percentage  of  profit  in  order  to 
cover  their  larger  proportionate  over- 
head. 

As  the  dealers  began  to  get  back  to 
normal  and  the  mail  order  houses  be- 
gan to  find  it  necessary  to  buy  in  a 
more  competitive  market,  the  difference 
between  the  mail  order  price  and  the 
dealer's  price  was  very  greatly  re- 
duced. 

This  naturally  led  to  a  larger  per- 
centage of  dealer  buying  by  farmers 
and  to  a  larger  volume  of  business  that 
reduced  the  overhead  of  the  dealer  and 
enabled  him  to  make  still  further  re- 
ductions in  his  prices.  In  other  words, 
the  reversal  of  the  process  that  had 
sent  farmers  from  the  dealer  to  the 
mail  order  house  now  began  to  send  the 
farmers  from  the  mail  order  house 
back  to  the  dealer.  So  mail  order 
houses  whose  business  had  been  ab- 
normally high  for  several  years,  and 
dealers  whose  business  had  been  ab- 
normally low  for  several  years  began 
to  get  back  on  a  normal  basis. 

Other  elements  have  entered  into  the 
picture.  Chain  stores  have  been  great- 
ly multiplied.  With  automobile  trans- 
portation farmers  have  shown  a  great- 
er tendency  to  shop  around  and  even 
go  into  the  larger  buying  centers,  deal- 


it  may  seem 

funny  to  some 

people  that  the 

stronger  we  get 

the  more  loudly 

we  proclaim  the 

inability  of 

the  Detroit  Times 

to  cover  the  greater 

Detroit  area 

alone—no  one 

paper  can  do  a  job 

like  that  in 

a  big  market, 

so  why  kid  the  public? 
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&RYfARMERS 


Dairying  smooths  the  peaks  and  valleys 
of  farm  income  as  surely  as  though  the  cream 
truck  drove  right  over  the  calendar. 

Farmers  in  the  leading  butter  state  of 
Minnesota  receive  their  cream  checks  twice  a 
month.  They  are  able  to,  and  do  buy  mer- 
chandise the  year  'round. 

Merchants  here  base  their  plans  on  their 
farm  trade  because  it  amounts  to  from  40% 
to  95%  of  their  total  volume  every  month  in 
the  year. 

Reach  this  great  group  of  steady  income 
farmers  through  the  only  weekly  farm  paper 
in  the  Northwest 


The  Northwest's  Only  Weekly  Farm  Paper 


Standard  Farm  Papers.  In 

307   No.   Michigan   Ave., 

Chicago.   111. 


Wallace    C.     Richardson.     In 

250    Park    Avenue, 

New  York 


A  Northwestern  Institution  Since  1882 

Member  Standard  Farm  Paper  Unit 


ers  have  undertaken  truck  delivery  ser- 
vices into  the  country. 

All  of  these  developments  have  had  a 
tendency  to  bring  both  the  mail  order 
and  the  dealer  business  back  to  a  norm- 
al condition. 

The  conclusion  from  all  this  is  that 
ordinarily  a  reduction  in  mail  order 
business  frequently  means  an  increase 
in  dealer  business. 

Farmers,  like  dealers,  and  jobbers, 
and  manufacturers,  have  been  gradu- 
ally liquidating  their  obligations  and 
are,  at  this  time,  more  nearly  in  a 
normal  buying  position  than  they  have 
been  for  several  years.  The  normal 
buying  condition  is  very  good  for 
the  dealer  and  not  so  proportionately 
good  for  the  mail  order  man. 

The  item  of  shoes  went  through  this 
cycle  in  the  shortest  time  of  any 
article  of  merchandise.  Immediately 
following  the  beginning  of  the  slump, 
various  mail  order  organizations  en- 
tered the  farm  field  and  cleaned  up 
millions  of  orders  for  shoes. 

But  when  the  old  high  priced  stock 
had  been  cleared  out  of  the  dealer's 
stores  and  they  were  in  a  position  to 
offer  good  merchandise  at  a  lower  price, 
they  drove  the  leading  mail  order  shoe 
people  out  of  business,  or  practically 
so.  The  element  of  "fit"  drove  the 
farmer  back  to  the  dealer  for  shoes 
several  months  and,  in  some  cases, 
several  years  before  he  came  back  to 
the  dealer  for  products  in  which  the 
element  of  fit  or  style  has  only  second- 
ary place. 

Is  it  not  reasonable  to  assume  that 
under  all  these  circumstances  manufac- 
turers who  advertise  to  farmers  in  the 
year  1927  will  be  going  into  the  most 
receptive  market  among  farm  people 
that  they  have  encountered  for  several 
years? 


The  Advertising 
Manager's  Attitude 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE   27] 

game    as    he    should;    that    is,    gives 
credit  where  credit  is  due. 

A  great  many  men — and  they  are 
not  all  advertising  managers — seem  to 
think  that  because  someone  "gives" 
them  an  idea,  it  is  theirs.  That  is  a 
mistake.  It  is  more  than  a  mistake; 
it  is  a  crime.  And  like  all  crimes,  it 
brings  its  own  punishment. 

My  practice,  when  one  of  my  as- 
sistants "gave"  me  a  suggestion  that 
impressed  me  favorably,  was  to  sub- 
mit it  to  my  associates  or  superiors 
with  some  such  explanation  as  this: 
"Mr.  So-and-so  gave  me  a  suggestion 
yesterday  which  seems  to  me  to  be 
worth  considering.  It  is  this  ..."  I 
adopted  this  practice  because  I  believed 
it  to  be  honest.  I  continued  it  because 
it  paid. 

A  day  or  two  ago  I  had  an  engage- 
ment with  a  man  whose  name  is  almost 
as  well  known  as  Mr.  Coolidge's.  He 
was  a  few  minutes  late,  so  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  look  around  a  bit.  Over 
the  telephone  operator's  desk  was  a 
card  which,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recall, 
read  like  this: 

Be    Courteous 
and    Obliging 

The  only  way  to  earn  a  reputation 
is  to  fill  your  job  better  than  it  has 
been  filled  before,  to  tell  the  truth  and 
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The  Lillibridge  Viewpoint 


Number  Eleven 


Issued  by  Ray  D.  Lillibridge  Incorporated 


New  York 


The  Courage  to  Do  the  Necessary 

During  the  world  war  the  story  went 
around  of  a  French  Commandant, 
Georges  Mellerai,  who  found  him- 
self and  a  handful  of  his  soldiers  marooned 
in  the  village  of  Basileaux,  surrounded  by 
an  overwhelming  force. 

Their  retreat  was  cut  off".  Seemingly  the 
only  thing  to  do  was  surrender.  But  to  sur- 
render meant  that  the  village  would  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  and  furnish 
protection  to  them  for  several  precious 
hours. 

Resorting  to  the  sole  means  of  communi- 
cation left  to  them,  a  carrier  pigeon,  they 
sent  back  this  message  to  their  comrades 
behind  the  French  lines: 

"We  are  lost,  but  we  have  done  a 
good  job.  Turn  the  guns  on  the  town." 

It  was  their  death  sentence,  written  by 
their  own  hand,  and  dispatched  with  that 
high  courage  which  lends  the  might  of  an 
army  to  the  heroism  of  a  handful  of  patriots. 

The  French  guns  thundered,  and  Basi- 
leaux crumbled.  The  chapter  was  ended  .  .  . 
Yet  that  chapter  will  never  be  ended,  for  it 
contributed  to  the  victory. 

Commandant  Mellerai  and  his  men  had 
had  the  courage  to  do  the  necessary. 

§  §  § 

"The  courage  to  do  the  necessary"  is 
needed  in  business  these  days  as  keenly  as 
it  was  ever  needed  on  the  field  of  battle. 

In  some  whole  industries,  and  in  many 
individual  enterprises,  it  is  growing  increas- 
ingly evident  that  nothing  will  suffice  but 
turning  the  guns  on  old  methods  and  poli- 


cies and  leveling  them  so  that  a  new  struc- 
ture can  be  built  up  that  will  meet  the  new 
competitions  and  complexities. 

"Not  a  Member  of  the  Parish" 

Brander  Matthews  reminds  us  of  the 
old  story  of  the  man  in  church  who  re- 
mained dry-eyed  when  the  rest  of  the  con- 
gregation were  dissolved  in  tears  by  the 
pathos  of  the  sermon,  and  who  explained 
that  his  failure  to  be  moved  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  did  not  "belong  to  the  parish." 

The  trouble  was  not  with  the  man  or  the 
parish,  but  with  the  preacher.  He  simply 
lacked  the  distinguishing  greatness  of  a 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  who  was  able  to  play 
upon  the  emotions  of  people  of  every  class 
and  creed — those  who  belonged  to  his 
"parish"  and  the  thousands  who  did  not. 

Too  many  of  the  advertisements  in  cur- 
rent periodicals  seem  to  do  little  more  than 
single  out  the  people  who  have  always 
thought  favorably  of  the  product  advertised 
and  keep  them  reminded. 

The  truly  great  advertisement  is  the  one 
which  moves  the  man  or  woman  who  does 
not  belong  to  the  advertiser's" parish,"  and 
leads  him  or  her  to  join. 

A  Client  Is  Surprised 

He  had  a  product  to  be  marketed  and  he 
engaged  us  to  "look  after  the  adver- 
tising." 

When  we  presented  our  recommenda- 
tions he  was  surprised,  for  advertising  was 
only  one  of  eight  things  we  recommended — 
and  the  last  one,  at  that! 

He  had  supposed  we  would  submit  some 
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dummy  layouts  and  a  list  of  mediums,  but 
instead  we  submitted  a  sales  "objective." 
On  that  "objective"  we  centered  all  of  our 
recommendations.  Some  had  to  do  with 
sales  policies,  some  with  production  poli- 
cies, some  with  the  geography  of  distribu- 
tion, some  with  organization  policies,  and 
so  on,  with  advertising  at  the  end. 

We  knew  that  it  we  could  get  his  business 
"in  balance"  and  the  efforts  of  his  whole 
organization  focused  sharply  on  a  definite 
"objective,"  he  could  appropriate  money 
for  advertising  with  assurance  that  every 
dollar  he  spent  would  buy  progress  toward 
that  "objective."  Progress  for  his  business, 
rather  than  merely  publicity  for  his  product. 

This  is  our  usual  method  of  approaching 
an  advertising  problem:  to  crystalize  our 
clients'  needs  and  problems,  whether  they 
pertain  to  production,  distribution,  sales, 
good-will  or  prestige,  and  set  up  "objec- 
tives." We  then  formulate  plans  for  reach- 
ing these  "objectives"  in  the  most  direct 
way  and  by  the  most  economical  methods 
possible,  and  carry  these  plans  through  to 
the  last  detail,  after  they  have  been  ap- 
proved by  our  client. 

The  Dizziness  of  Rotation 

Harrv  A.  Hopf  cut  right  through  to  the 
heart  of  the  problem  of  keeping  a  busi- 
ness growing  profitably  when  he  said:  "As 
a  business  becomes  larger  and  more  com- 
plex, it  must  be  made  more  simple." 

This  is  true  of  routine  administration, 
the  simplifying  of  which  is  Mr.  Hopf's  work. 
And  assuredly  it  is  true  of  advertising. 

Let  a  business  get  just  about  so  deep  into 
advertising  and  it  is  liable  to  get  so  involv- 
ed in  the  mechanics  of  it — insertion  sched- 


ules, dealer  electros,  envelope  stuffers,  win- 
dow displays,  convention  exhibits,  catalog 
page  proofs,  salesmen's  portfolios,  and 
what-not — that  the  job  the  advertising  is 
expected  to  do  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  whirl. 
It  would  be  a  healthy  thing  for  many  a 
business  if  the  general  manager  were  to 
arrive  at  his  office  some  morning  and,  before 
taking  up  the  work  of  the  day,  write  down 
three  questions  on  a  sheet  of  paper: 

/.  What  are  we  trying  to  accomplish 

with  our  advertising? 
2.  Are  we  accomplishing  it? 
j.  If  we  are  not,  why  are  we  not? 

These  three  questions  sweep  away  the 
complexities  of  advertising  and  reduce  it  to 
the  simple  terms  under  which  it  was  given 
employment  in  the  first  place. 

Nearly  every  business  needs  this  sim- 
plifying treatment  periodically.  For  with 
advertising  as  with  everything  else,  the  diz- 
ziness of  rotation  can  easily  be  mistaken  for 
the  exhilaration  of  speed! 

We  Hazard  a  Prophecy 

It  took  many  years  for  the  advertising 
agents  of  the  last  generation  to  discover 
the  importance  of  market-research  and 
analysis,  and  to  screw  up  their  courage  to 
the  point  of  charging  for  this  work  on  a 
proper  basis. 

Signs  are  beginning  to  point  now  to  a 
similar  awakening  to  the  importance  of 
"follow-through,"  and  we  believe  many  of 
the  advertising  agents  of  Tomorrow  are 
going  to  consider  "follow-through"  as  im- 
portant as  market-analysis  has  lately  come 
to  be  considered,  and  charge  for  it  in  a 
business-like  way. 
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to  save  money.  Be  courteous,  be  gen- 
tle in  outlay,  be  obliging,  help  others 
all  you  can.     Fear  no  one. 

What  should  be  the  advertising  man- 
ager's attitude  toward  the  advertising 
agency  which  has  been  retained  by  his 
company? 

That  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer; 
for  this  reason :  The  business  of  being 
an  advertising  agent  has  not  been 
standardized  any  more  than  has  that 
of  being  an  advertising  manager. 
Many  advertising  agencies,  it  is  true, 
have  adopted  a  standard  of  procedure 
which  they  try  to  live  up  to;  but  there 
are  as  many  more  who  have  their  own 
ideas  as  ti>  what  should  be  done  for 
clients.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that 
one  has  a  right  to  expect  that  one's 
advertising  agency  shall — 

1.  Make  a  sufficiently  exhaustive 
study  of  the  industry  with  which  the 
advertiser  is  identified  to  justify  it — 
the  agency — in  making  definite  recom- 
mendations not  only  as  to  how  the  prod- 
uct should  be  advertised  but  also  as  to 
how  it  should  be  merchandised 

2.  Select  the  media  to  be  used  and 
contract  for  the  appearance  therein  of 
the  advertiser's  announcements 

3.  Prepare  copy 

4.  Prepare  or  supervise  the  prepara- 
tion of  artwork 

5.  "Set"  the  advertisements 

6.  Make  plates  or  mats 

7.  Forward  plates  or  mats  to  pub- 
lications in  which  they  are  scheduled 
for  insertion 

8.  Check  insertions 

9.  Pay  for  insertions 

10.  Bill  advertiser  for  insertions 

11.  See  that  whatever  should  be  done 
in  the  way  of  trade-aid  is  done. 

This,  I  think,  is  a  complete  list  of 
what  one's  advertising  agent  should  do 
• — what  he  should  be  expected  to  do. 
But  he  cannot  do  all  these  things,  nor 
should  he  be  expected  to  do  them,  if 
his  compensation  is  less  than  it  should 
be. 

As  a  rule,  the  selection  of  an  adver- 
tising agency  rests  with  the  manage- 
ment, not  with  the  advertising  man- 
ager. This  sometimes  leads  to  friction 
between  manager  and  agency.  But 
here,  as  in  every  other  relationship,  a 
willingness  to  give  and  take  goes  a 
long  way.  Remember,  please,  that  ad- 
vertising agencies  really  wish  to  serve 
their  clients.  Remember,  too,  that  the 
best  way  to  ascertain  what  one's  ad- 
vertising agency  can  do  in  the  way  of 
cooperation  is  to  tell  what  one  must 
have.  In  other  words,  do  not  assume 
that  an  advertising  agency  cannot  do 
this,  that  or  the  other,  merely  because 
it  never  has  done  it. 


Convention  Calendar 


Mat  4-2S — SixtH  Annual  Exhibition 
of  Advertising  Art.  held  by  the  Art 
Directors  Club  at  the  Art  Center,  65 
East  56th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Mat  9-11  —  Semi-Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers,    Detroit,   Mich. 

June  13-15 — Sixth  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  Industrial  Adv.  Ass*n, 
Cleveland. 

June  26-30 — International  Adver- 
tising Association,  Denvei,  Colo. 

October  19-21 — Direct  Mail  Adver- 
tising  Association,    Chicago. 


The  Architectural  Record 
begs  to  replace  its  previous 
figure  of  6,635  architect  and 
engineer  subscribers — (con- 
stituting a  lead  of  28%  over 
its  nearest  competitor) — with 
the  new  high  mark  of  7,160. 


To  interested  manufacturers  ami  agencies  on  re- 
quest— latest  A. B.C.  Auditor's  Report — new  en- 
larged and  revised  edition  of  "Selling  the 
Architect"  booklet — latest  statist::*  m  building 
activity — and  data  on  the  circulation  and  service 
of   The  Architectural  Record  with  sample  copv. 


(Average  net  paid  6  months  ending  December,  19-6,  11,426 


'til 


t^  Architectural  Record 

119  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


162  Years 


18  dentifrice,  toothbrush  and 
mouth  wash  advertisers  have  used 
Oral  Hygiene  continuously  for  a 
total  period  of  a  few  months  more 
than  162  years — an  average  of  more 
than  9  years  each. 

Almost  without  exception  these 
are  big  national  advertisers  who  buy 
space  scientifically,  key  their  copy 
and  chop  you  off  their  schedule  if 
your  magazine  doesn't  prove  its 
worth  to  them. 

ORAL  HYGIENE 

Every  dentist  every  month 

1116  Wolfendale  Street,  N.  S. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

CHICAGO        W.    B.    Conant.    Peoples    Gas    Bldg..    1 

rlson   8448. 
NEW    YORK;      Stuart    M.    Stanley.    62    West    4  5th    St.. 

Vanderbilt   3758. 
ST.    I.OUIS:      A.    D.    McKlnney,    Syndicate    Trust  Bldg., 


OMve   43. 

SAN   FRANCISCO:    Roger   A.    Johnsl 
ory  St..   Kearny   8  08C. 


e.    15  5    Montgom- 
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Over  31  Million  People 
ar&  Willing  to  Liften-* 


NOW  is  the  ideal  time  to  focus  your  attention 
on  the  South.  Grow  in  the  South  as  the 
section  itself  is  growing.  Create  a  demand  for 
your  products  that  is  in  line  with  the  needs  and 
wants  of  a  normal,  prosperous  people. 

The  Souths  population  is  not  concentrated  in 
any  one  particular  spot.  When  you  consider 
that  the  area  covered  is  nearly  one-third  of  the 
total  area  of  the  United  States,  it  becomes  ap- 
parent that  this  sunny  land  cannot  be  covered 
adequately  through  one  publication — or  by  a 
few  publications. 

Statistics  prove  that  Dixie's  millions  are  best 
reached  through  daily  newspapers.      No  other 
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medium  is  so  effective.  One  out  of  every  six 
persons  in  this  thriving  part  of  America  reads  a 
daily  newspaper.  Newspapers  go  into  practi- 
cally every  Southern  home. 

The  combined  circulation  of  papers  in  this 
area  is  5,1  97,306.  Line  rates  are  cheap  in  the 
South.  In  what  other  section  of  the  country  can 
you  talk  to  thirty-one  million  people  at  a  cost 
as  low? 

Ask  any  recognized  advertising  agency  for 
further  facts  and  figures  on  media  and  coverage 
in  the  South. 

For  general  information  write 

SOUTHERN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS'  ASSOCIATION 
Cranston  Williams,  Manager 
Box  468,  Chattanooga.  Term. 


Sell  The  South  Thru 
SOUTHERN  NEWSPAPERS 
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me  OPEN  FORUM 

Individual  Views  Frankly  Expressed 


Editions  Sold  as  a  Unit 

WHAT  difference  does  it  make  to 
the  advertiser  whether  he  buys 
45,000  circulation  combined  in  the 
morning  Telegram  and  the  evening 
Post,  or  whether  he  buys  the  same 
amount  of  circulation  in  an  evening 
paper  that  starts  out  with  its  first  edi- 
tion at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  runs 
anywhere  from  four  to  eleven  other 
editions  during  the  day,  and  comes  out 
with  its  final  at  seven  at  night?  The 
circulation  of  all  these  editions  is  sold 
as  one  circulation.  Why  shouldn't  the 
advertiser  criticise  the  "forced"  buy- 
ing space  in  these  numerous  editions 
of  a   so-called   single  paper? 

So  far  as  Bridgeport  is  concerned, 
the  advertiser  has  the  choice  of  buy- 
ing the  Post-Telegram  combination 
with  45,000  circulation  at  15c,  making 
a  complete  coverage  of  the  Bridgeport 
trading  territory,  with  one  expense  for 
cuts,  copy  and  checking;  or  he  can  buy 
10,000  circulation  in  the  same  terri- 
tory for  5c. 

The    difference    in    these    rates    per 
line  per  thousand  of  circulation  repre- 
sents the  economies  effected  by  issuing 
two    papers    from    one    plant,    to    say 
nothing   of   the   inability   of  the   small 
medium,   because   of   its   greater   over- 
head, to  render  any  of  the  much  sought 
cooperation  for  the  national  advertiser 
and  the  agency. 
Edward  Flicker,  General  Manager 
Post-Telegram 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Buying  "Gross"  Circulation 

WHEN  advertisers  and  agency 
space  buyers  stop  buying  news- 
papers on  the  basis  of  gross  circula- 
tion— then  and  not  until  then  will  such 
problems  as  compulsory  combination 
newspapers,  exorbitant  differentials  be- 
tween local  and  national  rates  and  the 
evils  of  forced  circulation  getting  ad- 
just themselves. 

Newspaper  men  tell  me  very  frankly 
that  in  any  given  city  the  paper  that 
has  the  larger  circulation  gets  the 
business.  It  doesn't  make  any  differ- 
ence what  kind  of  circulation  this  is 
or  where  it  is.  So  the  Baltimore  Suns 
and  the  Kansas  City  Stars  and  the 
Springfield  Republican  News-Unions 
say  to  the  advertiser,  "See  what  large 
circulation  we  can  give  you.  Look  at 
our  milline  rate,"  and  the  advertiser 
pays  and  pays  and  pays  and  doesn't 
know  what  he  is  paying  for. 


In  Springfield  we  have  a  given 
amount  of  money  to  spend.  It  is  all 
we  can  afford  to  spend  in  Springfield. 
We  told  Mr.  Bowles  we  wanted  to  buy 
half  his  circulation.  He  won't  sell  it 
because  he  says  most  of  the  advertis- 
ers want  all  of  his  circulation  and  he 
is  a  wholesaler  of  space  and  not  a  re- 
tailer. To  his  credit  it  may  be  said 
he  does  give  a  wholesale  rate  in  his 
four  papers  and  he  gives  the  national 
advertiser  an  even  break  with  the  local 
advertiser. 

How  quickly  morning  and  evening 
combination  newspapers  change  their 
tactics  when  another  newspaper  in  the 
same  town  begins  to  give  them  real 
competition !  We  hope  that  the 
Worcester  Post  grows  mightily  in  cir- 
culation and  advertising  power,  then 
we  will  be  able  to  buy  space  in  the 
Evening  Gazette  and  the  Post  sep- 
arately from  the  morning  Telegram. 
Let  advertisers  begin  to  study  news- 
paper circulation  as  qualitative.  Let 
them  educate  their  agency  space  buy- 
ers to  dig  down  and  give  them  the  real 
facts  regarding  newspapers  in  each 
city  in  which  they  advertise  and  let 
them  have  the  courage  to  resist  the 
pressure  of  dealers  inspired  by  news- 
papers. Our  purchasing  agents  test 
everything  they  buy  for  quality.  Let 
us  test  newspapers  the  same  way. 
S.  E.  Conybeare,  Assistant  Sales 
Manager  in  Charge  of  Advertising , 
Armstrong  Cork  Company,  Lino- 
leum  Division,   Lancaster,   Pa. 


Merchandising  Radio 

1LIKE  the  Edgar  H.  Felix  article 
in  your  March  9  issue  very  much. 
It  very  definitely  puts  a  finger  on 
short-sighted  retailing. 

It  seems  a  shame  for  a  manufac- 
turer to  spend  the  development  time ; 
for  the  engineer  to  expend  his  energy 
and  experience  in  design  and  develop- 
ment; for  the  manufacturing  division 
to  institute  and  safely  maintain  all  its 
inspection  and  production  care;  for  the 
sales  and  advertising  divisions  to  di- 
rect their  energies  toward  developing 
an  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
quality  in  the  mind  of  the  prospect, 
all  to  the  point  where  he  makes  an  ex- 
penditure of  between  $400  and  $500, 
only  to  have  a  dealer,  for  the  sake  of 
only  a  few  cents,  substitute  an  acces- 
sory with  a  performance  which  tears 
down  all  that  has  been  built  up  for 
him. 

Fortunately,  in  the  minds  of  the 
buying    public    there    has    developed    a 


quick  appreciation  of  the  radio  indus- 
try. The  public  appreciates  that  there 
are  a  few  manufacturers,  long  estab- 
lished in  other  lines  of  business,  who 
have  turned  their  experience  of  suc- 
cessful business  conduct  to  radio.  The 
policies  which  made  them  successful 
are  reflected  in  their  products,  their 
methods  of  distribution  and  the  organ- 
izations they  gather  about  them.  The 
radio  buyers  who  do  not  get  complete 
satisfaction  with  their  purchases  will 
realize  that  they  did  not  exercise  the 
same  judgment  in  purchasing  as  they 
did  when  they  bought  their  automo- 
biles, their  pianos,  or  even  their  wear- 
ing apparel. 

Roy  Davey,  Advertising  Manager 

American  Bosch  Magneto  Corp. 

Springfield,  Mass. 


Educating  the  Public 
to  Radio 

1  THINK  that  Mr.  Edgar  H.  Felix 
(issue  of  March  9)  has  very  clearly 
set  forth  some  of  the  most  important 
problems  before  the  radio  industry  to- 
day. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  future 
of  radio  depends  greatly  upon  the 
character  of  the  programs  broadcasted 
and  upon  clearing  up  the  present  con- 
ditions among  broadcasting  stations. 

The  owner  of  an  automobile  has  the 
whole  country  as  a  playground,  and 
may  gage  the  pleasures  of  motoring 
as  his  fancy  dictates;  whereas  the 
owner  of  a  radio  set  is  forced  to  accept 
what  is  offered  him  by  those  who  con- 
trol the  broadcasting  stations.  It  took 
some  time  to  educate  the  public  to  the 
benefits  of  motoring,  and  likewise  it 
will  take  time  to  educate  the  public  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  radio. 

More  straightforward  facts  regard- 
ing the  initial  cost  of  radio  sets  I  am 
sure  would  be  welcomed  by  the  con- 
sumer. Many  people  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  a  set  costing  $50  can  be 
taken  home  and  immediately  put  into 
operation ;  whereas  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  twice  this  amount,  or 
more,  has  to  be  spent  in  antenna?, 
lightning  arrestors,  batteries,  tubes, 
eliminators,  chargers,  etc. 

There    are    untold    possibilities    and 
pleasure  in  radio,  and  it  is  up  to  those 
who  control  it  to  impress  this  upon  the 
public    by    sound   merchandising   meth- 
ods  and   intelligent   broadcasting   poli- 
cies. 
Allan  Brown,  Advertising  Manager 
Bakelite  Corporation 
New  York 
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(Before   ijou  buif- 

Window  Displays 

ask   these  5  Questions 


1.  Do  you  have  your  own  plant? 

This  means  manufacturing  knowledge, 
proper  supervision,  control  of  opera- 
tions at  every  stage,  better  product — 
dependable  delivery.  Besides— you 
can't  add  two  profits  without  adding 
to  cost— and  you  can't  shade  both  prof- 
its without  shading  quality! 

2.  Do  you  do  your  own  mounting  and 
finishing  ? 

The  same  applies  to  this  question  as  to 
the  first— especially  the  last  part  of  the 
first! 

3.  Do  you  have  your  own  art  depart- 
ment ? 

This  question  is  important  because  it 
involves  experience,  expertness  in  the 
specialized  technique  of  art  for  displays, 
skilled  adaptation  of  thought  to  me- 
dium, effectiveness  of  the  whole.  All 
of  which  takes  many  years  to  gain  — 
and  none  of  which  can  be  bought  hap- 
hazardly "on  the  outside". 


4.  Do  you  specialize  in  window  and 
counter  displays  exclusively? 

It  stands  to  reason  that  an  organization 
that  concentrates  on  just  one  type  of 
product  can  bring  more  skill  and  more 
experience  to  the  manufacture  of  that 
product,  more  efficiency  and  adapta- 
tion of  equipment  to  its  production, 
and  more  ultimate  economy  of  cost! 

5.  Has  your  creative  staff  much  retail 
merchandising  and  advertising  ex- 
perience ? 

And  this  is  by  far  the  most  important, 
because  without  a  background  of  "back 
of  the  counter"  knoivledge  and  sub- 
stantial advertising  and  merchandising 
experience,  a  display  is  just  so  much 
inert  ink  and  paper.  It's  what  is  back 
of  a  display  that  moves  merchandise 
and  makes  sales— and  not  even  the  best 
of  lithography  and  the  finest  of  art 
work  can  compensate  for  a  lack  of 
merchandising  thought! 

And  to  all  of  these  questions,  this  or- 
ganization can  emphatically  answer — 


Ellt/ONfPEEM/INCQffie 


LITHOGRAPHER/ 


Offices  and 
Lithographic  Plant 


511-519  East  72nd  Street 
New  York  City 
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Salability 


THE  editor?  of  "Printers'  Ink" 
permitted  ;i  contributor  to  state 
in  the  leading  article  of  the 
March  J  issue:  "If  a  thing  cannot  be 
readily  sold,  its  commercial  value  is 
nothing  to  get  excited  about." 

Of  all  the  false  generalities  this  is 
one  of  the  falsest. 

I  defy  "Printers'  Ink"  and  its  con- 
tributor to  name  six  things  that  can 
be  readily  sold!  I  might  even  cut  the 
number  down  to  three,  to  make  it  a 
little  more  of  a  sporting  proposition. 

It  is  granted  that  salability  varies 
between  different  things.  A  ticket  to 
the  Follies  is  more  readily  salable, 
say.  than  a  trip  to  the  dentist's.  Also, 
it  is  conceded  that  the  salability  of 
the  same  thing  may  vary  from  time  to 
time,  witnesseth  Florida  lots.  Time 
was  when  these  might  almost  fairly 
be  said  to  be  readily  salable. 

The  complexities  of  modern  life 
and  natural  human  inertia  prevent 
practically  all  things  from  being  readi- 
ly salable. 

Then,  the  problem  confronting  all 
of  us  is,  how  can  we  cut  down  the 
cost  of  making  sales? 

The  answer  is,  by  making  use  of 
each  known  sales  instrumentality  to 
the  limit  of  its  economic  possibilities. 

That,  my  friends,  is  a  large  order. 
Especially,  when  we  think  of  all  the 
forms  of  selling  effort  that  exist  today. 

The  salesman  has  certain  functions; 
direct-mail  methods  have  theirs,  and 
publication  advertising  has  its. 

The  functions  of  all  of  these  are 
more  or  less  interchangeable.  And 
that  is  where  the  problem  becomes 
intricate.  If  we  use  the  salesman  to 
do  work  that  can  more  rapidly  and 
economically  be  accomplished  by  di- 
rect mail  or  publication  advertising, 
sales  efficiency  falls  off  and  costs 
mount.  Likewise  if  we  depend  upon 
either  or  both  nf  the  two  latter  forms 
of  selling  effort  to  do  what  only  the 
salesman  can  do.  we  spend  money  to 
ill  effect. 

Salability  is  increased  by  sales 
strategy. 


lor 
INDUSTRIAL  POWER 
608  So.  Dearborn  St 
Chicago,  III. 


INDUSTRIAL  POWER  increases  salability 
by  conveying  your  story  wastclessly  and 
economically  to  men  who  can  and  will  buy. 


o^her    weeV^ 


What's  Wrong  with  This — Business? 

Judged  by  surface  indications,  the 
men's  furnishings  business  is  not  in  a 
healthy  condition — in  New  York,  at 
least.  For,  all  over  town,  at  practical- 
ly all  times  of  year,  "clearance"  or 
"reduction"  or  "dissolution"  sales  are 
in  progress. 

Are  there  too  many  haberdashers? 
Or  is  style  so  important  a  factor  in  the 
business  that  stocks  must  be  sold  at 
cost — or  below — as  a  matter  of  self- 
protection? 

"Super-Stuff:' 

Jesse  R.  Sprague  has  an  article  in 
the  March  issue  of  Harper's  which 
every  up-and-coming  sales-manager 
should  read.  Its  title  is  "The  Go-Getter 
Abroad."  And  it  explains  why,  out- 
side of  the  U.  S.  A.,  strong-arm  meth- 
ods of  salesmanship  are  a  failure. 
Eventually,  it  will  be  found,  I  believe, 
that  they  are  a  failure  here.  But  that 
is  only  one  man's  opinion.  The  point 
Sprague  drives  home  is  that  high- 
powered  pressure  defeats  its  own  pur- 
pose. 

Something  Sprague  says  in  the 
article  under  consideration  reminds  me 
of  something  that  happened  a  good 
many  years  ago.  One  of  the  western 
railroads  had  contracted  to  handle  a 
special  train.  For  reasons  which  need 
not  be  given  here,  it  was  highly  im- 
portant that  the  train  be  operated  in 
a  way  that  would  give  satisfaction — 
and  more — to  the  men  who  had  char- 
tered it.  The  schedule  was  fast,  but 
not  unreasonably  so.  The  finest  equip- 
ment at  the  company's  disposal  was 
provided  and  a  picked  crew  was  as- 
signed to  see  that  everything  was  done 
that  could  be  done  to  make  the  run  a 
success. 

A  few  days  before  the  special  was 
due  to  leave  on  its  1000  mile  flight 
across  the  plains,  the  railroad's  rank- 
ing passenger  official  held  a  "get  to- 
gether" meeting,  which  was  attended 
by  pretty  much  everybody  who  had  to 
do  with  the  operation  of  the  train.  In 
words  that  burned,  he  told  them  how 
vitally  important  it  was  that  the  train 
establish  new  records  for  speed  and 
service. 

Well,  the  great  day  came.  The  spe- 
cial left  on  time.  It  reached  its  de- 
stination nine  hours  late! 


About  that  same  time,  another  rail- 
road whose  officers  did  not  believe  in 
super-stuff,  was  asked  to  run  a  special 
train  between  the  same  points.  They 
were  given  an  hour's  notice.  They 
said  they  "thought  they  could  do  it  in 
24  hours."  The  actual  running  time 
was  less  than  nineteen  hours.  There 
were  no  "hurrah"  meetings — no  wav- 
ing of  flags — no  strong-arm  methods  of 
any  kind.  They  took  what  came  as  all 
in  the  day's  work. 

Write  your  own  moral. 


77t<>  Radio  Programs 

In  their  perfectly  natural  desire  not 
to  give  radio  advertisers  publicity 
which  they  are  not  paying  for  some 
of  the  newspapers  have  carried  things 
to  a  point  which  makes  the  radio 
column  almost  valueless.  The  New 
York  Edison  Hour,  for  example,  is 
listed  as  "8.00  p.  m. — String  ensemble." 
And  other  equally  interesting  affairs 
are  indicated  with  equal  vagueness — 
"concert  orchestra,"  "Russian  band," 
"talk,"  etc. 

It  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  ask  that 
the  newspapers  go  so  far  as  to  name 
the  thousand  and  one  advertisers  who 
use  the  radio  for  promotional  pur- 
poses— but  can't  they,  out  of  considera- 
tion for  their  readers,  do  just  a  little 
bit  more  than  they  are  doing? 


In    Tiventy-five    Years 

Here  is  an  extract  from  the  annual 
report  of  the  Gillette  Safety  Razor 
Company : 

It  seems  but  yesterday  that  a  single 
room  on  the  top  floor  of  394  Atlantic 
Avenue,  Boston,  contained  the  entire  manu- 
facturing equipment  of  the  Gillette  Safety 
Razor  Company.  With  one  sharpening  de- 
vice and  a  few  other  machines,  production 
began  with  a  nominal  capital  investment 
of  five  thousand  dollars. 

On  this,  our  Silver  Anniversary,  the 
Company's  manufacturing  plants  and 
warehouses  in  this  country  and  abroad 
occupy  more  than  sixteen  acres  of  floor 
space.  Today  the  aggregate  value  of  the 
Company's  shares  in  the  open  market  ap- 
proximates two  hundred  million  dollars. 

Important  as  they  are,  buildings,  ma- 
chinery and  capital  represent  but  one  phase 
of  the  growth  of  the  Company.  The  de- 
velopment of  its  man-power  is,  to  me,  even 
more  remarkable  than  the  Gillette  Com- 
pany's material  expansion.  It  seems  to 
have  been  the  good  fortune  of  the  Company 
to  attract  and  hold  unto  itself  men  and 
women   of   unusual   vision   and   ability. 

If  all  the  buildings  were  destroyed  to- 
morrow, they  could  be  comparatively  easily 
replaced.  The  real  wealth  of  the  Com- 
pany is  in  its  brain-power  and  in  the  good- 
will its  products  enjoy  in  the  minds  of 
millions  of  people,  here,  abroad  and  in  the 
far  corners  of  the  earth. 

— King  C.  Gillette,  President. 

I  doubt  if  a  more  eloquent  tribute  to 
the  power  of  advertising  has  ever  been 
written.     Read  it — and  wonder! 

Jamoc. 
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The 

HOME 

FORUM 


How  often  the  methods  which 
bring  success  in  modern  busi- 
ness are  based  on  the  strategy 
of  players  appearing  in  earlier 
acts  on  the  world  stage! 

For  more  than  ten  years,  the 
Greeks  besieged  Troy.  Count- 
less other  cities  had  fallen  be- 
fore their  plan  of  attack.  But 
in  ten  years,  it  failed  to  get 
them  even  a  foot  in  the  Trojan 
gate. 

Then  Ulysses  spoke  up  in 
conference:  "Since  our  present 
system  leaves  Troy  uncon- 
quered,  let's  try  a  different  at- 
tack." That  point  marks  the 
beginning  of  success  in  the 
Trojan  conquest. 

America  has  many  manufac- 
turers whose  goods  are  sold  in 
nearly  every  city  in  the  United 
States.  When  they  check  their 
distribution,  the  percentage 
rivals  that  of  the  purity  of 
floating   soap. 

But  in  a  check  of  the  actual 
homes  in  which  their  product 
is  used,  the  percentage  drops  to 
40,  or  30  or  less.  Millions  of 
homes  are  still  unconquered  by 
their  advertising  attack. 

In  such  cases,  modern  sales 
executives  are  taking  a  page 
from  the  Book  of  Experience 
as  written  by  Ulysses.  They 
vary  their  attack.  Their  adver- 
tising plans  include  publica- 
tions giving  them  a  new  entree 
to  homes  which  they  have  not 
sold  before. 

To  the  manufacturers  of 
products  for  the  home  and 
family,  BETTER  HOMES  and 
GARDENS  presents  a  new 
approach  to  850,000  American 
homes.  From  its  complete 
home  background,  their  adver- 
tising story  gains  greater  in- 
terest than  ever  before. 

A  glance  through  the  current 
issue  of  BETTER  HOMES 
and  GARDENS  will  show  you 
how  many  advertisers  are  tak- 
ing advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  build  a  stronger  sales 
contact  with  substantial  home- 
owning  American  families. 

Better  Homes  and  Gardens 


Devoted  to  the  nation's  greatest  business 

HOME -MAKING 


Yearly    growth   of 
advertising   money 
invested   in  BETTER 
HOMES  and   GARDENS 


1924 


1925 


1926 


RESULTS 

Make  Advertising  Grow 


UNDERLYING  the  score  of  factors  respon- 
sible for  the  tremendous  advertising 
growth  of  BETTER  HOMES  and  GARDENS 
is  this  one  basic  reason — 

BETTER  HOMES  and  GARDENS  has 
given  advertisers  a  more  than  satisfactory  re- 
turn on  their  investment. 

That  is  why  so  many  manufacturers  of 
products  for  home  or  family,  and  the  mer- 
chants who  sell  their  goods,  have  come  to 
recognize  BETTER  HOMES  and  GARDENS 
as  essential  in  a  thorough  job  of  advertising  to 
the  American  Home. 
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ADVERTISING    OFFICES: 

NEW  YORK.  PHILADELPHIA 

CHICAGO.  MINNEAPOLIS 

KANSAS  CITY.  ST.  LOUIS 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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PROGRESS 

3fte  <LApril  19 2 7  issue  of 

Shrine  Magazine 

is  the  largest  issue  in 
both  lineage  and  revenue 
since  its  inception. 

There  are  a  number  of 
reasons  for  this.  Do  you 
know  what  they  are~>  ? 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


% 


y^  When  we  accept  your  ad-  ^v 
dressed  sales  literature  or 
samples  for  delivery  in  Greater 
Cleveland,  we  agree  to  have 
our  trained  carriers  ring  the 
bell  and  hand  the  envelope 
to  the  person  addressed.  And 
on  the  day  specified  by  you — 
whether  you  have  5,000  or 
225,000  pieces.  Rates  aren't 
high,  either;  for  instance,  you 
may  have  addressed  matter 
weighing  as  much  as  four 
ounces  the  piece  delivered  for 
not  more  than  $10  per  thous- 
and. 


SHOPPING  NEWS 

5309  Hamilton  Ave. 
l\  CLEVELAND 


s 


Your  Consumer  Campaign 
with  Trade  Publicity 

for  Sample  (bpia  address- 
KMT  GOODS  PUBLISHING  CORP 

9i  Worth  Street  Ncv  York  City 

■HMMMMMHIM 


Fifty  Firms 

[CONTINUED  FROM    PAGE  24] 

would  replace  each  article  which  was 
not  satisfactory,  but  they  did  not,  in 
their  literature,  obligate  themselves  to 
refund  the  original  purchase  price.  Five 
agreed  to  replace  the  product  or  refund 
the  original  purchase  price.  A  similar 
number  promised  to  replace  any  article 
that  proved  defective  in  workmanship 
or  material. 

ONE  of  the  most  valuable  results 
from  such  a  study  is  a  comparison 
of  the  retail  price  of  merchandise  dis- 
tributed from  house  to  house. with  sim- 
ilar merchandise  sold  through  other 
channels,  taking  into  consideration  not 
only  the  amount  of  money  involved  but 
also  the  quality,  style,  and  service  of- 
fered with  the  sale.  A  definite  com- 
parison, however,  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Surprisingly  few  of  the  forty-six 
organizations  attempted  to  suggest  that 
their  product  was  distributed  at  a 
lower  cost. 

Most  of  the  literature,  while  it  did 
suggest  that  prices  were  low,  did  not 
make  comparative  statements.  The 
statement  of  one  company  manufac- 
turing a  window  washer  was  typical: 
"One  small  cost  solves  the  problem  for 
good  and  makes  ...  a  permanent 
household  blessing." 

Another  example  suggested  that  an 
organization  selling  from  house  to 
house  does  not,  of  necessity,  sell  alto- 
gether on  a  price  basis. 

Compensation  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant questions  in  which  the  prospec- 
tive agent  is  interested;  only  two 
replies  failed  to  refer  to  that  subject. 
The  details  and  amounts  were  as  di- 
versified as  were  the  products  to  be 
sold.     No  two  were  identical. 

The  most  common  method  of  com- 
pensating agents  proved  to  be  that  of 
giving  a  commission.  Of  the  forty- 
four  replies  which  mentioned  this  sub- 
ject, twenty-seven  used  the  commission 
method  of  paying.  It  is  of  some  sig- 
nificance to  note,  however,  that  thirteen 
or  approximately  twenty-five  per  cent 
required  their  salesmen  to  buy  outright 
for  resale.  Of  the  companies  replying, 
four  made  optional  either  of  these  two 
methods. 

Of  the  thirty-one  firms  using  or  mak- 
ing it  optional  to  use  the  commission 
method,  the  majority  offered  a  flat 
commission.  Some  concerns  manufac- 
turing a  variety  of  articles  offered 
them  to  agents  at  different  rates  of 
commission.  One  firm  selling  men's 
clothing  offered  the  equivalent  of 
twenty  per  cent  on  overcoats,  twenty- 
five  per  cent  on  men's  suits,  and  thirty 
per  cent  on  caps. 

In  four  instances  a  straight  com- 
mission was  offered  to  the  representa- 
tive who  merely  took  orders  and 
collected  the  advance  payment;  a 
higher  gross  profit  was  offered  to  those 
who  would  buy  the  product  outright 
and  resell  it  at  the  stipulated  price. 
For  example,  a  silk  manufacturing 
company  offered  a  twenty-five  per  cent 
commission  for  outright  sale  while  of- 
fering only  twenty  per  cent  for  C.O.D. 
orders  mailed  direct  to  the  customer. 
One  of  the  most  surprising  results 
of  this  survey  was  the  discovery  that 
low  commissions  were  offered  by  most 
house-to-house  sellers.  The  largest 
single  group  offered  between  twenty- 
five    and    twenty-nine    per    cent,    pre- 
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Forms  close . . . 

five  weeks  preceding 


T THIRTY-SIX  years  ago 
this  month  Mr.  George 
Batten  sat  alone  in  his  office. 
Alone?  In  that  tiny  cubicle 
he  had  just  rented  at  38  Park 
Row  there  was  scarcely  room 
enough  for  one  man. 

Mr.  Batten  sat  writing  an 
advertisement.  The  hour  was 
noon.  At  sundown  a  news- 
paper would  close  its  forms  for 
the  issue  in  which  that  adver- 
tisement was  scheduled. 

At  four  o'clock  Mr.  Batten 
had  "caught"  his  first  inser- 
tion. .   .   . 

In  the  month  ending  Jan- 
uary 15,  1927,  George  Batten 
Company,  Inc.,  placed  in  the 
hands  of  magazines  some  712 
advertisements. 
Ninety-eight  percent  (about 


700)  were  placed  there  com- 
fortably in  advance  of  official 
closing  dates.  The  remaining 
two  per  cent,  of  course,  caught 
the  scheduled  insertion,  but 
with  less  margin.  Publication 
men  tell  us  that  this  high  aver- 
age, which  we  have  held  to 
month  in  and  month  out,  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  the  make-up 
men  in  their  composing  rooms 
think  so  well  of  this  agency. 

From  which  fact,  depending 
upon  your  point  of  view,  three 
conclusions  might  be  drqwn. 

First,  you  might  say  that 
these  advertisements  did  not 
suffer  hurried  production;  that 
there  was  ample  time  for  the 
"free  creation"  that  results  in 
outstanding  copy;  that  there 
was  time  for  high  standards  of 

GEORGE    BATTEN    COMPANY,    Inc. 
advertising 


mechanical  excellence  to  be 
met;  that  the  early  arrival  of 
the  copy  did  much  to  insure  a 
good  position  for  these  adver- 
tisements. 

Or,  secondly,  you  might  say 
that  despite  a  rather  phenom- 
enal growth  in  our  business 
we  were  comparatively  free 
from  overgrowth. 

Or  you  might  even  point 
out,  just  as  the  office  wag  de- 
lights to  indicate,  that  the  goal 
of  every  self-respecting  adver- 
tisement is  to  get  itself  printed. 
Which  is  only  his  way  of  say- 
ing that  if  your  advertising  is 
scheduled  for  page  42  of  the 
June  issue  of  McCall's,  it  is 
very  important  that  it  be  there 
when  some  two  million-plus 
pairs  of  eyes  fall  on  the  page. 


GEORGE    BATTEN    COMPANY,   Inc.     t 


NEW    YORK 
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CHICAGO 

McCormick  Building 


BOSTON 
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_y^Jernhard  v_  ursive 

"L  his  beautiful  new  type  face  is  designed  by 
oL.MCian  TA^eriihard  to  express  L  harm. 
Jraec,  C   legal  ice  and   =J  eltcacp. 

harper's      razar 

selected  it  for  tlietr  ueic  layout  as 

the  leading  'display  type  Jor 

^/leadings  and  \J  aptions 
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75    Typewritten    Pages    of 

Merchandising   Fact   and 

Figure  for  $150-00 

On  the  Industry  You  Are  Working  On 

This  is  the  Business  Bourse's  justly  famous  quick 
service  research  service,  available  now  for  over 
400  separate  industries.  It  contains  real  hard- 
to-get  facts  and  figures;  keen,  experienced  ap- 
praisal of  conditions  in  the  industry;  is  illus- 
trated with  hand  drawn  graphic  charts  and 
maps,  and  comes  in  loose  leaf  binder. 

Your  research  dollar  cannot  buy  as  much  in  any 
other  way. 

Ask  at  once  for  table  of  contents  on  whatever  in- 
dustry you  are  working  at. 

THE  BUSINESS  BOURSE 

J.  George  Frederick,  Pres. 
15  West  37th  Street  (Wisconsin  5067)  New  York 

In  London,  Business  Research  Services,  Ltd.  / 
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sumably  on  the  retail  selling  price, 
while  twenty-one  of  the  thirty-one 
(over  two-thirds)  gave  a  commission 
of  less  than  thirty  per  cent.  This  fact 
is  certainly  contrary  to  the  widely  ex- 
pressed statements  that  such  articles 
commonly  carry  commissions  of  forty, 
fifty,  sixty  per  cent. 

Rate  of  Agent's  Compensation 

Outright 
Commission*       Sale* 

15%-19%    5  0 

20%-24%    6  0 

25%-29%    10  1 

30%-34%    2  2 

35%-39%    1  1 

40%-44%    2  3 

45%-49%    1  4 

50%-54%    2  2 

55%-59%    1  3 

125%    0  1 

"High    rate    of    commis- 
sion"            1  0 

*The  option  of  either  method  was  offered 
by  four  companies. 

As  might  be  expected,  because  of  the 
added  risks  assumed  by  the  agent  those 
companies  selling  outright  for  resale 
offered  their  prospective  agents  a  larg- 
er gross  income.  With  only  seventeen 
offering  this  method,  the  number  is  too 
small  a  sample  for  a  definite  conclusion. 
The  most  common  range  of  gross  profit, 
however,  was  forty  to  sixty  per  cent. 
Roughly,  the  differential  between  these 
two  methods  of  sales  is  twenty  to  thirty 
per  cent  of  the  retail  value.  While 
it  may  be  assumed  that  this  higher 
return  exactly  compensated  for  the 
risks  which  were  transferred  from  the 
manufacturer  to  his  agent,  in  all  prob- 
ability a  good  portion  of  it  is  for  the 
•purpose  of  continually  attracting  new 
representatives  with  little  thought  for 
repeat  orders. 

In  addition  to  the  stated  gross  mar- 
gin or  the  authorized  commission  many 
of  the  companies  offered  bonuses  of  one 
type  or  another.  The  most  common 
method  was  to  encourage  the  placing 
of  orders  of  substantial  size  within  a 
specified  period  of  time. 

In  each  case,  when  the  salesman  was 
paid  a  commission  he  was  expected  to 
secure  a  down  payment  which  equalled 
his  commission.  In  this  way,  so  he 
was  told,  he  received  his  remuneration 
immediately  and  the  company  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  delivering  the  or- 
der and  collecting  the  balance  which 
was  ordinarily  accomplished  by  send- 
ing the  order  C.O.D. 

TWO  methods  were  used  by  com- 
panies which  expected  agents  to 
buy  outright  and  resell.  Those  that  de- 
manded the  full  amount  with  the  order 
were  in  the  minority.  In  each  one  of 
the  remaining  cases,  however,  a  small 
deposit  had  to  be  sent  in  with  the  or- 
der while  the  remainder  was  to  be  paid 
by  the  agent  at  the  time  he  received 
the  merchandise.  "You  buy  the  scoot- 
ers direct  from  us  in  lots  of  ten  for 
cash  or  on  a  C.O.D.  basis,"  wrote  one 
manufacturer.  "Your  cost  is  $1.00  per 
scooter  and  you  sell  it  for  $1.50,  giving 
you  a  profit  of  fifty  cents  per  sale. 
You  deliver  the  scooters  and  collect 
for  them." 

Over  one-half  (twenty-eight  con- 
cerns) stated  in  their  correspondence 
the  financial  return  any  prospective 
salesman  could  reasonably  expect  if  he 
sold  the  products  of  those  organiza- 
tions. While  two  placed  it  at  less  than 
$50  per  week  for  the  beginner,  nine 
stated  that  their  salesmen  could  confi- 
dently  expect    $50   to    $100    per    week, 
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Seaboard  Air  Line 


New  York  Central 

Pennsylvania  ;«« Chicago  &  Northwestern 


Lackawanna 


Long  Island 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  J||k  Lehigh  Valley 
'New  York,  Ontario  &  Western^  Santa  Fe 
*Erie  E%  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
Southern  Pacific  Lines  JhMt  'Jersey  Central 
Canadian  National  —  Grand  Trunk 


Ulster  & 'Delaware 
Great  White  Fleets 


Great  Lakes  Transit 


Fall  River  Line 


Canada  Steamship  LinesJl2r Colonial  Line 
Northern  Navigation  °jyfc    Old  Dominion 

are  some  of  the  transportation  companies  who 

Used  The  New  York  News  in  1926 


*These  advertisers  each  spent  more 
money  in  The  JNews  in  1926  than  in 
any  other  New  York  Newspaper. 


THE  H  NEWS 

l\[eu'  York's  Ticture  l\[ewspaper 

Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  25  PARK  PLACE,  NEW  YORK 
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The  Trmdmt 


Letters  like  this  in  our  files  written  by  the  heads 
of  great  industries  tell  in  eloquent  terms  why  year 
after  year  advertisers  who  want  to  send  their  mes- 
sage inside  the  family  circle  place  Modern  Priscilla 
FIRST  on  their  list  of  advertising  media. 

Send  for  information  telling  how  this  manufac- 
turer through  a  single  advertisement  in  Modern 
Priscilla  bought  inquiries  from  interested  house- 
wives at  only  12J-3C  per  inquiry! 

MODERN    PRISCILLA 

Arthur  J.  Crockett,  Advertising  Director 
470  Atlantic  Avenue  Boston,  Massachusetts 


reel  Ponton's 

Mailing  List  Catalog 


C.  DUN  Sti 


SIXTH  AVENUE 


8500  DIFFERENT  USTS 

your  copy  today. 
PONTON  CO.Jnc. 


in 


Put  "Life' 
Your  Window  Displays 


Books. 

.eading    firms 
eport     greatly 


ill  you.  Write 
:>r  interesting 
articulars. 


CHESTER  A"DEvcEHRVISafe  CO.,  Inc. 


and  ten  felt  that  their  representatives 
could  earn  from  $100  to  $200  per  week 
selling  their  products. 

Estimated  Income  at  Outset 

$0-$49      per   week 2 

$50-$99      per   week 10 

$100-$199    per   week 10 

$200-3299    per    week 2 

"Bigger    earnings" 1 

"The  surest  direct  road  to  a  highly  re- 
munerative future"    1 

"At    night  you  can  -easily  make   $12  an 

hour" 1 

"You'll    make    big   money" 1 

"Unusual     opportunity     to     make     real 

money"   1 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  efforts  of 
their  men,  forty  companies  stated  in 
one  or  more  places  in  their  correspon- 
dence that  they  would  assist  each 
salesman  who  would  sell  their  products. 
Only  one,  however,  offered  anything 
which  resembled  organized  training 
material.  Only  a  few  made  even  such 
definite  commitments  as  this  manufac- 
turer of  women's  sport  wear,  who 
wrote,  "We  issue  current  literature  and 
our  house  organ  the  .  .  .  which  con- 
tains excellent  leads  and  instructions 
for  the  assistance  of  our  representa- 
tives in  their  work."  Among  some  of 
the  other  helps  mentioned  were:  A 
sample  that  could  be  used  for  demon- 
stration purposes  as  a  "door  opener," 
advance  cards  to  be  mailed  to  "pros- 
pects"; and  leaflets  and  circulars  to 
be  left  with  the  customer  or  to  be 
circularized  in  the  agent's  territory  at 
the  expense  of  the  manufacturer.  Most 
of  the  offers,  however,  were  as  indefi- 
nite as  this  one,  made  by  a  manufac- 
turer of  men's  shirts  who  says,  "The 
salesman  is  furnished  with  order 
blanks,  envelopes,  tape  measures,  bonus 
charts,  instruction  sheets,  identifica- 
tion certificate,  and  other  very  valuable 
supplies  that  you  will   find  helpful." 

Few  of  the  forty-six  organizations 
expressed  any  opinion  concerning  ad- 
vertising although  four  explained  with 
some  pride,  and  in  detail,  the  fact  that 
they  advertised  nationally.  One  com- 
pany stated  that  it  assisted  the  agent 
financially  in  inserting  local  newspaper 
advertisements;  three  reported  that 
they  were  prepared  to  offer  to  each 
agent,  at  cost,  circulars  and  hand  bills 
with  his  imprint.  Not  one  of  the 
forty-six  stated  that  its  product  was 
sold  at  a  low  price  because  the  com- 
pany did  not  advertise. 

THIS  survey  presented  some  valuable 
points  of  view  concerning  the  mer- 
chandise and  the  attitude  of  the  com- 
pany toward  its  sales  policies.  The 
letters  and  literature  were  carefully 
read  with  the  idea  of  estimating  the 
reasonableness  of  the  assertions  con- 
cernin<*  both  the  products  to  be  sold 
and  the  opportunities  open  to  pros- 
pective agents.  As  a  result  of  the 
standards  which  were  established,  no 
"under-statements"  were  found,  al- 
though the  literature  of  twenty-one 
companies  was  classed  as  "reasonab'e." 
An  example  of  what  was  considered  to 
be  a  reasonable  statement  concerning 
the  product  read:  "...  Products  are 
guaranteed  to  give  satisfactory  service 
with  hard  use."  A  reasonable  state- 
ment concerning  the  opportunities  of 
the  prospective  agent  read:  "Se'ling 
our  ...  is  not  a  proposition  that  is 
going  to  make  you  rich,  but  if  you 
have  a  sample  on  hand  and  show  it  to 
enough  customers  every  day,  you  will 
find  that  it  will  sel'  readily  and  bring 
yon   a   good   income." 

Out  of  a  total  of  forty-six.  however. 
twenty-five     (slightly     over     fifty     per 
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How  a  million  men 
gain  clearer  vision 


SCATTERED  throughout  the  country  are 
more  than  1,110,000  alert  business  men 
who  are  always  in  touch  with  the  current 
developments  in  their  industries  or  profes- 
sions. Their  thorough  grasp  of  present  con- 
ditions makes  it  possible  for  them  to  have  a 
clearer  vision  of  the  future. 

This  group  of  more  than  one  million  men 
spend  over  $3,334,000  annually  in  subscrip- 
tions to  the  Associated  Business  Papers, 
Each  one  of  the  million  looks  to  the  Paper  of 
his  particular  field  to  visualize  for  him  the 
true  conditions  of  the  moment — to  portray 
all  outstanding  accomplishments — to  forecast 
future  trends. 

Only  to  business  papers  that  faithfully  per- 
form a  constructive  service  in  the  fields  that 
they  cover,  is  granted  the  privilege  of  mem- 
bership in  the  A.  B.  P.  Each  one  of  the  122 
member  papers  is  an  authority  in  its  own  field. 


ASSOCIATED         BUSINESS         PAPERS,         INC. 
52       VANDERBILT       AVENUE,       NEW        YORK 


An  A.  B.  P.  paper  is  always  an  A.  B.  C.  paper 
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QfeTEXAS 

ALMANAC 


OMesf  Busms^v!:  ^.:« in  Texas 
\ 


"This  volume  is  jammed  full  of 
up-to-date  information,  and  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  every  agent  and  sales- 
man in  the  State  of  Texas.  If  you 
do  not  already  have  a  copy  I  would 
suggest  that  you  order  one  from  The 
Dallas  Morning  News  immediately. 
.  .  .  We  cannot  too  highly  recom- 
mend this  book  to  you." 


— From  a  circular  letter 
by  M.  P.  Lackey,  Man- 
ager. Pierce  Petroleum 
Corporation,  to  all  agents. 
..ilrsnwn  and  supervisors 
in  Texas. 


INDISPENSABLE"  is  a  strenuous  word  to 
applv  to  anybody's  publication,  but  if  knowl- 
edge of  the  conditions  which  influence  sales  in 
Texas  is  essential  to  your  business — The  Texas 
Almanac  and  State  Industrial  Guide  is  the  one 
reference  book  you've  simply  got  to  have. 

More  than  one  time  will  come  when  a  copy  of 
this  book  at  your  hand  will  save  you  many,  many 
times  its  trifling  cost. 

The  Almanac  is  prepared  by  The  Dallas  News 
— without  bias  or  prejudice — that  those  who  wish 
to  know  Texas  may  be  served. 

By    mail.    Ill    Paper  corers,    60c;    in    cl 85c 

tEije  ©alias  ifflormng  J^etoS 

Texas'  Oldest  Business  Institution 


Jii^i-u 


^■■MnBilHBBHMBBd  \ 
The  newest,  most  luxuriously  furnished  and  conveniently      \ 
I  .situated  hotel  in  the  metropolis.  The  townhomeof  many        \ 


.  ;metropol 
I  distinguished  authors,  producers  and  stars  of  the  staje  &  screen 


BELVEDERE 


J^/ewYbrK 


i'."  STREET  WEST  of  BROADWAY,  (Near  Times  Sauare) 

Large  room,  private  bath  for  one  -  Four  Dollars  •  for  Two 

Five  Dollars ( serving  pantry  optional)  -  -  -  Restaurant 

CURTIS  A   HALE,  Managing  Director 


\ 


0 

J 


BOOKLET  FREE 


Broad  Gauged 

NEWS 

from  all  sections  of  the  country  and 
all  branches  of  the  industry  gives  the 
American  Lumberman  outstanding 
reader  interest.  And,  of  course,  a  paper 
must  be  read  to  be  a  good  advertising 
medium. 

Ameiica^mberman 


ADVERTISING  DIGEST 

Selling  Aid  Advertising  Digest,  issued 
monthly,  keeps  you  abreast  of  new  ideas. 
Indexes  «IJ  articles  in  current  issues  of  adver- 
tising publications.  Classified  under  subjects 
a tid  lines  of  business,  etc.  Clearing  huuse  of 
profit-winning  data,  plans,  etc.  Send  10c.  with 
your  letterhead,  for  sample,  plan,  cost,  etc. 
SELLING  AID,  622  No.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 


Bakers  Weekly  ft&VoA  ciS 

45th    St. 


St. 


arch    l.-ibc 


[aintaining    a    complete 
ml   experimental    bakery    for    deter 
daptability  of  products  to  the  baking  industry. 
Llso    a    Research    Merchandising    Department, 

urnishitig    statistics    and    sales    analysis    data. 


cent)  were  declared  to  be  "overstate- 
ments." As  examples  of  overstating 
the  products  the  following  are  typical : 
"No  wonder  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hun- 
dred say  it  is  the  best  thing  that  they 
ever  saw";  "The  value  is  too  big  for 
any  man  to  resist."  Overstatements 
of  opportunities  were  even  more  nu- 
merous. A  few  of  them  read  as  fol- 
lows: "Here  is  a  chance  to  make  $100 
a  week  from  the  very  start."  "The 
very  day  you  start  out,  you  will  begin 
piling  up  orders — and  by  the  end  of  the 
week  you  should  have  at  least  ten  $10 
bills  in  your  pocket."  "Hundreds  are 
making  all  the  way  from  $75  to  $200 
a  week  and  a  whole  lot  of  them  never 
sold  goods  before  in  their  lives." 

"Big  money";  "unusual  opportuni- 
ty"; "you  can  make  at  least  four  sales 
an  hour";  "the  position  you  have  been 
waiting  years  for";  "the  chance  of  a 
lifetime";  "the  thing  you  wished  for  a 
thousand  times";  "it  is  astounding," 
and   similar   statements  were  common. 

rP  HERE  are  many  house-to-house  sell- 
I-  ing  organizations.  The  number  ap- 
pears even  larger  than  it  is,  because 
it  is  common  practice  for  the  same  or- 
ganization to  solicit  agents  and  busi- 
ness by  the  use  of  different  company 
names.  Although  many  sell  specialty 
products  of  a  wide  variety,  a  surpris- 
ingly large  proportion  seek  the  dis- 
tribution of  convenience,  and  staple 
shopping  merchandise. 

For  the  most  part  these  organiza- 
tions are  apparently  relatively  new 
and  inexperienced,  with  little  financial 
backing,  although  their  average  credit 
rating,  as  given  by  one  mercantile 
agency,  is  as  good  as  might  be  expected 
in  any  other  field. 

Two  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from 
the  types  of  offers  extended  in  their 
literature.  In  the  first  place,  these 
companies  do  not  explain  in  detail  the 
requirements  for  successful  house-to- 
house  selling,  nor  do  they  give  details 
concerning  the  products  to  be  sold. 
The  agents  of  many  firms  are  expected 
to  solicit  orders  with  nothing  more 
than  a  general  description  of  the  prod- 
uct to  be  sold.  In  the  second  place, 
a  goodly  number  of  such  advertisers 
are  apparently  most  interested  in  sell- 
ing to  the  prospective  agent,  for  cash 
or  C.O.D.  as  many  units  of  their  prod- 
uct as  is  possible.  Although  the  mem- 
bers of  this  group  encourage  large 
initial  cash  orders,  they  fail  to  offer 
much  selling  help  which  would  be  of 
practical  value  to  the  purchasing  sales- 
man or  agent.  Bonuses  are  offered  for 
quantity  purchases  or  sales,  bonuses 
which,  if  commonly  attained,  would 
greatly  increase  the  selling  expense. 
The  success  of  such  an  organization 
may,  therefore,  depend  as  much  upon 
the  rapid  turnover  of  sales  represen- 
tatives as  upon  its  sales  to  bona  fide 
consumers. 

Most  house-to-house  selling  organi- 
zations appear  willing  to  refund  any 
advances  made  by  agents  either  for  a 
selling  outfit  or.  to  a  less  extent,  for 
merchandise.  Many  also  place  some 
guarantee  upon  their  products.  These 
guarantees,  however,  are  vague  and 
would  be  of  little  actual  value  to  a  dis- 
satisfied customer  were  the  manufac- 
turer morally  irresponsible. 

Surprising  as  it  may  be  to  some, 
these  distributors  do  not  unanimously 
claim  that  their  products  are  distribut- 
ed at  a  lower  cost.  Naturally,  in 
writing  to  the  prospective  agent  the 
organization    primarily   mentions   high 
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Engineering  Council,  Chairman 
A.S.M.E.,  Boiler  Code  Committee, 
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Devoted  to  the  Power  Problems 
of  All  Industries 


Typical  Testimony  I 

"I  consider  the  ads  in 
POWER  one  of  the  most 
valuable  assets  of  the 
paper,  as  they  are  read 
and  used  by  me  very  ex- 
tensively." 

Chief  Operating  Engineer, 
Big  New  England  Shoe  Manufacturer 


"If  we  want  to  buy  any- 
thing, we  just  pick  up 
POWER,  look  the  ads 
over  and  as  a  rule  we  find 
what  we  are  looking  for." 


Superintendent, 
Public  Utility  Company 


Published 

at  10th  Ave.  and 


If  you  are  seeking  to  cultivate  the  Buying  Power  in  the  power 
field,  let  us  show  you  how  POWER  can  help  you — to  analyze 
the  market — to  reach  the  influential  men  in  that  market. 
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S&  STANDARD 
ADVERTISING 
REGISTER, 


Gives  You  This  Service: 

1.  The  Standard  Advertising 
Register  listing  7,500  na- 
tional  advertisers. 

2.  The  Monthly  Supplements 
which    keep    it   up    to    date. 

3.  The  Agency  Lists.  Names 
of  1500  advertising  agen- 
cies, their  personnel  and 
accounts  of  600  leading 
agencies. 

4.  The  Geographical  Index. 
National  advertisers  ar- 
ranged by  cities  and 
states. 


Special     Bulletins, 
campaign  news,  etc. 


Latest 


6.  Service  Bureau.  Other  in- 
formation by  mail  and 
telegraph. 

Write  or  Phone 

National  Register  Publishing  Co.  Inc. 

R.  W.  Fen-el,  Mgr. 

15    Moore  St.  New   York   City 

Tel.   Bowling  Green    7966 


iVERTMNG 


Strain 

. . .  emphasizing; 

practical  result-get- 
ting methods  that  qualify 
students  for  quick  advance- 
ment into  advertising  posi- 
tions  that  PAY. 

Vivid — Dramatic — 
DIRECT 
The      Eastman      classroom 
system,    by     mail,     under     a 
strong       faculty       of       keen 
business  men. 

Entirely  different  from  the 
ordinary  "book  -  course" 
method. 

BOX   16 

RflMANPOUGHKEEPJlEY 

A  National  Institution  for 
over  Half  a  Century 


returns  recurring  to  the  agent,  not  the 
cost  to  the  customer.  Not  one  com- 
pany states  that  its  product  is  cheaper 
because  the  company  does  not  adver- 
In  fact,  several  of  the  firms  do 
dvertise  nationally  '  and  encourage 
heir  agents  to  advertise  locally. 

Most  companies  expect  their  sales- 
people to  work  on  a  straight  commis- 
sion, all  expenses  to  be  paid  by  the 
agents.  The  common  commission 
is  relatively  1  o  w,  twenty-five  to 
twenty-nine  per  cent.  Since  many 
concerns  give  bonuses  of  various  types 
the  average,  however,  would  normally 
be  slightly  higher.  These  figures  are 
approximately  the  same  as  the  gross 
margin  secured  by  department  stores. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  margins  allowed 
agents  for  outright  purchase  are  gen- 
erally much  higher  and  somewhat  out 
of  proportion  to  the  added  risks  as- 
sumed. 

The  exaggerated  statements  concern- 
ing remuneration  and  general  value  of 
an  agency  appear  to  be  the  result  of 
youth  capitalizing  upon  the  exceptions, 
rather  than  upon  the  averages.  While 
such  action  cannot  be  commended,  it 
is  not  peculiar  to  this  type  of  selling. 


How  the  Candy  Indus- 
try Will  Be  Advertised 
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the  unsatisfactory  profits  made  of  late 
years  by  the  average  candy  maker. 
New  customers  and  increased  consump- 
tion were  indicated  to  restore  the  in- 
dustry to  its  former  prosperity. 

Now  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  any 
advertising  appeal  to  the  American 
people  to  increase  their  big  bill  for 
candy,  would  start  a  thrilling  but  un- 
profitable controversy,  in  which  the 
users  of  free  space  would  have  the 
best  of  it.  For  there  is  still  some  prej- 
udice against  candy,  due  perhaps  to 
the  failure  of  the  industry  itself,  up  to 
this  time,  to  educate  the  public  in  food 
value  of  sweets,  their  proper  use,  and 
their  place  in  the  social  life  of  the 
people. 

Some  of  the  things  the  campaign 
will  aim  to  tell  are  set  forth  in  the 
prospectus  of  the  "Advertising  and  Ed- 
ucational Campaign"  of  the  National 
Confectioners'  Association  "What  is 
candy?":  What  are  its  chief  values? 
What  are  the  uses  of  candy?  When 
is  it  used?  What  are  the  candy  cus- 
toms? What  is  candy  made  of?  What 
are  its  merits?  Why  is  it  healthful? 
Why  should  more  of  it  be  eaten?  When 
should  it  be  eaten  for  best  results? 
Why  is  candy  necessary  for  a  correctly 
balanced  diet?  Why  is  it  high  in  food 
value?  Why  should  there  be  objection 
to  eating  wholesome,  nourishing  food 
products,  combined  in  candy,  when 
these  same  food  products  are  used 
every  day  in  other  forms?  What  evi- 
dence is  available  that  candy  is  not  a 
luxury  but  an  actual  necessity?  Why 
should  growing  children  be  permitted 
to  eat  candy  regularly?  Why  should 
adults  eat  candy  more  than  they  do? 
Why  does  the  human  body  crave 
sweets?  Is  candy  fattening?  Is  candy 
bad  for  the  teeth?  Is  candy  bad  for 
children?  Are  penny  candies  cheap  and 
harmful?     Is  the  craving  for  sweets  a 


t*1    PERFECT  RUBBER   CO. 
62  Wayne  St..!Hansfield,0.       l£    \M    (R 


''WfSere  to  Stay 
'»  Jfew  York,  ~ 

C  In  the  center  of  business 
and  theatrical  New  York- 
yet  as  quiet  as  a  pastoral 
home,  the  New  Forrest  is 
a  place  "for  rest"  when  rest  is  needed 
Three  hundred  beautiful,  inviting, 
homey  rooms,  all  outside,  all  with 
baths,  showers  and  running  ice  water, 
await  discriminating  guests.  At  $3  00- 
$4.50  single;  $4.50-$6.00  double,  you 
will  find  refinement,  comfort  and  true 
economy. 

Telephone — Chiekering     7070 
MANAGER — WILLIAM     F.    THOMAN 

Mw  FORREST 
HOTEL 
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5  ST.    J"*>t  West  of 
Uroadioay 
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HEN  Typog- 
raphy of  the  most 
exacting  nature 
is  required  all 
roads  lead  to 
Diamant's  shop— 

and  it  costs  no  morel 

Write  for  booklet 

Diamant 

Typographic  Service 

195  Lex.  Aye.       CALedonia  6741 
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HOTEL 

.EMPIRE 


New  York's  newest  and  most 
beautifully  furnished  hotel - 
accomodating  1034- Quests 

Broadway  af  G3-Streeh 

ROOM  WITH  PRIVATE  BATH- 

&350 


PHOTOSTAT  SERVICE 

RAPID— ECONOMICAL 

|    FACSIMILES -ENLARGEMENTS -REDUCTIONS 

Commerce    Photo-Print    Corporation 
42    BROADWAY  80    MAIDEN     LANE 

Hanover    8993  John    3697 
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e-a-month 

Bakers'    Help 
Its    field.       I 
bakery  owners 
over   75   per  ( 
subscriptions 

help    to 
fact  that 
new  their 

New    York    Offic 
17    E.    42nd    St 

■              431   S.   DEARBORN   ST. 
CHICAGO.    ILL. 

Folded  Edge  Duckine  and  Fibre  Signs 

Cloth  and  Paraffine  Signs 

Lithographed  Outdoor  and  Indoor 

Displays 

THE  JOHN  IGELSTROEM  COMPANY 
Massillon,  Ohio         Good  Salesmen  Wanted 


Jewish  Daily  Forward,  New  York 


largest  Jewish 
Minbined  total 
spapers  published.  A 
nunity  throughout  the 
A  Home  paper  of  distinction.  A 
result  producer  of  undisputed  merit.  Carries  the 
largest  volume  of  local  and  national  advertising. 
Benders    effective    merchandising    service.       Bates    on 


Jewish  Dally  Forward  is  the  wo: 
daily.  A.B.C.  circulation  equal 
circulation  of  all  Jewisl 
leader  in  every  Jewish 
United    Sta 


LI"  A  SALES  AID 


Vout  salesmen  should  show  skeptical  prospects  the 
testimonial  letters  and  orders  received  from  satisfied 
cuMomcrs—  ihcy  supply  proof  and  get  the  orders. 
Don  t  leave  testimonial  letters  lying  idle  in  your 
filet— gilt;  them  to  your  men  and  increase  sales 
through  their  use      TJ     Stud  far  a  copy  of  booklet  tdoj. 


rr.vi.i.'M'.,  Nifrgazs 


<? 
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At  the  conclusion  of 
each  volume  an  in- 
dex will  be  published  and  mailed 
to  you. 


natural  condition?  Can  sweets  be 
taken  into  the  system  in  any  better, 
more  pleasing  or  healthful  form  than 
candy?  In  what  fields  has  candy  posi- 
tively proved  its  value  as  energy-pro- 
ducing food?  What  are  the  actual 
facts  regarding  its  use  by  athletes? — 
in  the  army?  —  in  extreme  cases  of 
physical  strain  or  when  exceptional 
powers  of  endurance  are  required? 
What  do  leading  athletes  and  coaches 
say  about  the  use  of  candy  as  a  food? 
What  do  physicians  say  about  the  pres- 
ence of  sugar  in  the  blood  in  proper 
quantities,  providing  stamina  and 
staying  qualities? 

If  you  should  have  any  curiosity 
about  the  answers  to  these  questions, 
you  may  find  them,  developed  in  detail, 
as  the  campaign  is  unfolded.  The  ad- 
vertising will  appear  in  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  American  Magazine, 
Liberty,  and  Cosmopolitan.  Twelve 
changes  of  copy  will  be  used.  After 
the  introductory  advertising  dealing 
with  the  romance  of  candy  and  the  food 
value  of  its  separate  ingredients,  the 
copy  is  written  and  illustrated  to  sug- 
gest candy  as  appropriate  gifts  at 
Easter,  Mother's  Day,  Hallowe'en  and 
Christmas,  candy  for  energy  in  sports, 
the  service  of  candy  at  dinners  and 
luncheons,  cards  and  social  gatherings. 

The  strategy  of  the  campaign  is  to 
accent  the  candy  habits  already  form- 
ing in  American  social  life — the  carry- 
ing of  candy  to  one's  week-end  hostess, 
using  candy  in  handsome  gift  pack- 
ages to  convey  a  greeting  of  sentiment 
or  regard,  the  habit  of  a  week-end 
package  of  candy  in  the  home,  and  the 
open  candy  jar  for  hospitality,  and 
candy  properly  selected  and  controlled 
for  growing  children. 

The  campaign  is  being  managed  by 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Confectioners'  Association,  which 
turned  over  to  a  sub-committee  the 
difficult  job  of  selecting  an  advertising 
agency.  On  the  basis  of  plans  submit- 
ted, the  Fisher-Brown  Advertising 
Agency,  of  St.  Louis,  was  selected,  and 
its  vice-president,  Harry  R.  Wilson, 
personally  "sold"  the  campaign  to 
gatherings  of  confectionery  manufac- 
turers in  all  parts  of  the  country. 


"Your  Wants" 
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can  tell  at  a  glance  the  face  of  the 
card.     Price  per  deck,  $1.65." 

For  devotees  of  the  bounding  cubes 
eight  sets  of  "Magic  Dice"  are  offered. 
These,  too,  are  for  "Exhibition  Pur- 
poses, Entertainments,  etc."  If  well 
trained  and  properly  cared  for  they  are 
guaranteed  to  do  practically  everything 
from  turning  up  the  required  numbers 
to  climbing  up  the  side  of  the  wall. 
They  fall  generally  into  three  classes 
— mis-dotted,  mis-shaped  and  loaded — 
and  each  set  of  dice  so  doctored  is  ac- 
companied by  "a  fair  pair  to  match." 
They  range  in  price  from  the  simple 
"Tops  and  Bottoms"  at  $2.30  to  the 
elaborate  five-dice  set  of  "Shifters"  at 
$9.00.  There  can  be  no  denying  their 
unique  value  "for  exhibition  purposes 
and  entertainments,"  while  the  "etc."  is 
nobody's  business  but  your  own. 

The  wants  of  the  art  lover  are  best 
taken  care  of  by  a  natty  line  of  satin 
pillow    tops.       The    center    of   each    of 


A  Business 
Builder 

A  Protestant,  thirty- 
three  years  of  age,  married, 
of  Scotch-English  descent, 
American  born  and  reared, 
possessing  an  excellent 
education,  enjoying  splen- 
did health,  with  a  brilliant 
thirteen  year  record  as  di- 
rector of  sales,  general 
manager  and  chief  execu- 
tive America's  foremost 
manufacturers  and  national 
distributors  of  food  prod- 
ucts and  packaged  special- 
ties, seeks  new  connection 
where  big  things  are  de- 
manded and  rewarded. 

Experienced  executive  in 
sales,  advertising,  produc- 
tion, credits,  finance,  is 
capable  of  satisfactorily  fill- 
ing the  position  of  execu- 
tive officer  and  general 
manager  or  is  willing  to 
assume  the  position  of  di- 
rector of  sales  of  a  National 
organization  where  the 
story  must  be  told  with. '"■ 
"results"  and  "black  ink 
figures." 

Combines  youth,  progres- 
s  i  v  e  n  e  s  s,  aggressiveness 
and  great  skill,  with  experi- 
ence, poise,  and  a  person- 
ality which  enables  him  to 
lead  men  to  unusual 
achievements  in  merchan- 
dising at  a  profit  on  a  large 
scale. 

References  of  the  high- 
est possible  character. 

All  replies  will  be  held  in 
strict  confidence. 

Address  Box  454 
Advertising  &  Selling 

9  East  38th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Position  W  anted 


Young  man  seeks  position  in  Production  De- 
partment, or  as  executive  assistant  in  New  York 
agency.  Two  years*  experience  handling  make- 
up, copy,  correspondence,  contracts,  schedules, 
in  magazine  advertising  department.  Stenog- 
rapher. Familiar  with  type,  engraving,  etc. 
Address  replies  to  Box  455.  Advertising  &  Sell- 
ing.  9   East   3Sth    St.,   New   York,    N.    Y. 


We  need  a  combination  copy  writer  and  layout 
man.  Prefer  young  man  between  25  and  30. 
How  many  years  you  have  been  in  advertising 
will  not  be  the  deeding  factor — it  is  how  much 
you  know  and  can  do  that  counts  with  us.  The 
job  pays  $50  a  week,  but  you  must  be  able  to 
earn  every  cent  of  it.  This  agency  is  two  years 
old  and  "fully  recognized.  Now  carrying  adver- 
tising in  leading  national  publications.  The  right 
man  can  find  a  splendid  opportunity  with  us. 
You  must  be  able  to  originate  your  own  ideas. 
write  them  to  completion,  visualize  your  illus- 
trative treatment  and  make  the  typographic  lay- 
out. You  must  have  a  good  working  knowledge 
of  engraving  and  printing.  We  will  want  you  to 
go  to  work  at  once.  Write  everything  you  know 
about  yourself.  Send  us  good  references  and 
authenticated  samples  of  your  work.  Dudley 
Davis,  Inc..  Advertising  Agency.  Memphis.  Tenn. 


ADVERTISING  ASSISTANT 
My  nine  years'  experience  with  agency,  pub- 
lisher, and  advertising  department,  backed  up  by 
a  college  education  and  courses  in  advertising, 
has  fitted  me  to  assist  busy  executive.  Thor- 
oughly familiar  with  buying  of  engravings,  elec- 
trotypes, lithography,  paper  and  printing.  Also 
copy  writing  and  layouts.  Familiar  with  adver- 
tising department  routine.  Age  28.  Christian. 
Address  Box  450.  Advertising  and  Selling,  9  East 
38th    St.,    New    York    City. 


Woman  with  experience  as  Editor  of  house  publi- 
cation making  an  appeal  to  women,  wishes  posi- 
tion as  Editor  of  house-organ  or  sales  publication. 
National  reputation  as  writer  for  women's  maga- 
zines. Especially  qualified  on  subjects  allied  with 
housekeeping,  interior  decoration  and  home 
economics.  Will  work  in  own  suburban  studio 
or  in  a  New  York  office.  Address  Box  446,  Ad- 
vertising &  Selling,  9  East  38th  St.,  New  York 
City. 


DIRECT  MAIL  EXECUTIVE 
Seasoned    experience   in    direct    mail   problems 
me,    nicely,    to    the   position   of   executive   in   cc 
plete    charge   of    direct    mail    operations.      I    kn«- 
engraving,    photography,    typography,    paper    and 
printing;    as   an  organizer  or  systematizer   I   have 
made  my  mark.     I'm  young  enough  to  be  flexible 
in      thought     and     action.        Married.        Available 
March    1st,    1927.      Address   Box   451.   Advertising 
and  Selling.  9   East  38th   St.,   New  York  City. 


EXECUTIVE.  ACCOUNTANT.  OFFICE 
MANAGER 
Of  character,  ability  and  integrity;  broad- 
visioned  and  energetic :  versed  in  the  theory  and 
experienced  in  the  practice  of  corporate  and  inter- 
corporate accounting,  office  management,  and 
thereby  well  equipped  to  assume  responsibility. 
Magazine  or  book  publishing  business  preferred. 
Box  449,  Advertising  and  Selling.  9  E.  38th  St., 
New    York    City. 


Advertising  Solicitor — Young  woman  desires  con- 
nection with  publication  or  advertising  agency 
in  New  York  City.  Several  years'  experience. 
Pleasant  personality,  energetic,  result  producer. 
Further  details  can  be  given  in  an  interview. 
Box  452,  Advertising  and  Selling,  9  East  38th 
St  .     New     York    City. 


Position  W  anted 


PUT  THIS  ADVERTISING  MAN  WITH 
proven  record  on  your  payroll  for  just  $1.25  a 
day.  Will  write  your  sales  letters,  booklets, 
advertisements,  suggest  new  ideas,  put  a  new 
sales  vigor  into  your  advertising  copy.  Write 
for  details  unusual  limited  offer.  Box  882, 
Poughkeepsie,    N.    Y. 


TWO   DIRECT  ADVERTISING   SALESMEN 
WANTED 

1.  A  seasoned  man  with  a  successful  selling 
record  who  can  produce  sizeable  and  profit- 
able   business. 

2.  A  Cub  with  character  who  is  worth  training. 
Both  of  these  opportunities  are  with  an  estab- 
lished successful  Direct  Advertising  concern  with 
complete  facilities,  including  printing  in  all  pro- 
cesses. LocaFzed  Advertising  Corporation,  2000 
E.   Atwater  St..   Detroit,   Mich. 


SALES  executive  who  has  successfully  organized 
and  trained  numerous  selling  forces  desires  con- 
genial, permanent  connection;  thoroughly  experi- 
enced in  high  grade  specialty  selling  using  the 
one-call  method,  merchandising  and  advertising; 
age  36,  Christian,  married;  bank,  character  and 
business  references.  W.  S.,  care  McKenna- 
Muller,  44  Court   St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Advertising  Service 


PUT  THIS  ADVERTISING  MAN  WITH 
proven  record  on  your  payroll  for  just  $1.25  a 
day.  Will  write  your  sales  letters,  booklets, 
advertisements,  suggest  new  ideas,  put  a  new 
sales  vigor  into  your  advertising  cop  v.  Write 
for  details  unusuaj  limited  offer.  Box  882, 
Poughkeepsie,    X.    Y. 


Multigraphing 


I  SERVICE 

BUREAU 


Telephone 
Barclay   3355 

Multi  graph  in  g 

Mimeographing 

Addressing 

19    Park    Place,    New    York    City 

JOHN   F.   FITZPATRICK,    Proprietor 


Quality     and     Quantity     Multigraphing, 

Addressing.     Filling    In,     Folding,     Etc. 

DEHAAN  CIRCULAR  LETTER  CO..  INC. 

120   W.   42nd   St..    New   York   City 

Telephone  Wis.  5483 


Press  Clippings 


BUFFALO    CLIPPING   BUREAUS 
offer     reliable     National     or     regional     newspaper 
reading    service.       Branch     Bureaus     Everywhere. 
General   offices,    One   Terrace,    Buffalo,    N.    Y. 


Miscellaneous 


BINDERS 
Use  a  binder  to  preserve  your  file  of  Advertising 
and  Selling  copies  for  references.  Stiff  cloth 
covered  covers,  and  die-stamped  in  gold  lettering, 
each  holding  approximately  9  issues,  $1.85  in- 
cluding postage.  Send  your  Check  to  Advertising 
and    Selling,    9    East   38th    St.,    New    York    City. 


these  is  constructed  of  "durable  leather- 
oid"  on  which  is  painted  in  "bright  col- 
ors," a  delightful  scene  which  should 
bring  light  into  the  home.  Or  if  you 
do  not  use  pillows  in  your  home,  No. 
X-391  offers  "Actual  photographs  of 
pretty  bathing  girls  of  the  California 
beaches.  Very  snappy  poses.  Cash 
must  accompany  order.  Per  set  of  ten, 
all  different.  Sent  postpaid  on  receipt 
of   $1.00." 

Literature  offers  an  even  wider  field 
for  the  taste  of  the  aesthete.  No  such 
outworn  conventions  as  govern  our  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  are  al- 
lowed to  hamper  the  individual's  taste 
here. 

A  casual  glance  over  the  list  of 
current  offerings  reveals  the  following 
titles,  picked  at  random:  "Lessons  in 
Hypnotism,"  "Gypsy  Dream  Book," 
"How  to  be  a  Card  Sharper,"  "The 
Practical  Detective,"  "How  to  be  a 
Clairvoyant,"  "Sheet  Metal  Workers' 
Manual,"  "Practical  Bricklaying  Self 
Taught,"  "Diet  and  Care  of  Children," 
"Standard  Book  of  Etiquette,"  "Practi- 
cal Astrology,"  "Sex  Secrets  Revealed," 
and  "The  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln." 

All  in  all,  "Your  Wants"  is  a  fasci- 
nating little  book.  It  contains  sixty- 
four  pages  in  all,  every  one  of  them 
crammed  with  intriguing  offers.  Space 
will  not  allow  us  to  dwell  on  them  any 
further.  But  from  the  foregoing  you 
should  be  able  to  get  some  idea  of  the 
treat  that  lies  in  store  for  you.  If  your 
"wants"  are  not  satisfied  by  this  gen- 
erous concern,  you  are  indeed  a  hard 
person  to  please. 

We  have  only  one  copy  in  the  office 
at  present,  and  we  treasure  it  too  high- 
ly even  to  loan  it  to  our  eager  friends. 
However,  if  any  of  our  readers  feel 
themselves  overpowered  by  the  desire 
to  set  themselves  up  in  business,  we 
shall  be  very  glad  to  send  them  the 
name  and  address  of  the  firm  in  ques- 
tion in  a  plain  envelope.  Just  pay  the 
postman  a  few  cents  on  delivery. 


Alex  F.  Osborn  on  Board  of 
Trustees 

Alex  F.  Osborn,  vice-president  of 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  New 
York  and  Buffalo,  has  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Western  Savings  Bank  of  Buffalo. 


J.  Ray  Woltz,  vice-president  of  the 
Brandt  Advertising  Company,  Chicago, 
died  on  Tuesday,  March  8,  after  an  ill- 
ness of  five  months. 

Mr.  Woltz  had  been  active  in  adver- 
tising affairs  for  the  past  twenty  years. 
For  twelve  years  he  was  vice-president 
of  Critchfield  &  Company,  Chicago,  and 
previous  to  that  he  was  advertising 
manager  of  Farm  Life.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Chicago  Advertis- 
ing Club,  and  served  as  its  president 
in  1910  and  1911.  He  was  also  an  ac- 
tive director  of  the  Associated  Adver- 
tising Clubs  of  the  World. 
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Bureau  of  Advertising 

Publishes  "Good 

Copy" 

EVERY  year  the  Bureau  of  Adver- 
tising of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  publishes  a 
booklet  dealing  with  tendencies  and 
usages  of  newspaper  advertising  by 
national  advertisers.  This  year's  book- 
let, "Good  Copy,"  is  probably  the  best 
thing  they  have  done  yet  along  these 
lines;  a  truly  interesting  and  valuable 
publication. 

A  keynote  of  practicality  dominates 
the  whole.  It  is  the  Bureau's  aim,  not 
to  preach  a  sermon,  but  to  be  as  help- 
ful as  possible.  Illustrations  are  care- 
fully chosen  with  the  aim  to  emphasize 
pertinent  points  in  newspaper  adver- 
tising technique,  and  the  discussions 
which  center  around  these  illustrations 
are  pointed  and  full  of  meat.  For  the 
advertiser  already  using  the  newspa- 
pers extensively,  there  is  a  wealth  of 
idea  and  suggestion.     The  prospective 


newspaper  advertiser,  or  the  advertiser 
who  claims  to  have  found  the  news- 
papers unsatisfactory,  will  find  stimu- 
lation in  the  booklet's  refreshing  clar- 
ity. 

Of  particular  interest  are  the  discus- 
sions of  the  illustrative  material  best 
calculated  to  make  satisfactory  repro- 
duction upon  newsprint.  The  problem 
of  illustrating  the  newspaper  insertion 
has  proved  troublesome  to  many  in  the 
past.  Here,  however,  graphic  presen- 
tation shows  how  a  little  plain  intelli- 
gence applied  to  the  problem  will 
easily  solve  the  advertiser's  difficulties. 

Other  chapters  of  interest  take  up 
subjects  under  the  following  titles: 
"Newsvertising,"  "Localizing  the  Cam- 
paign," "The  News  of  Techniques," 
"Reforming  Heavy  Blacks,"  "Typogra- 
phy," "The  Humanized  Bank  Ad,"  "The 
Happy  Marriage  of  Copy  and  Pic- 
tures" and  "This  New  Freedom  in 
Copywriting." 


Advertisers'  Index 


w 


M 


Ajax  Photo  Print  Co 71 

All   Fiction    Field    9 

American   Lumberman    68 

American    Printer    81 

Architectural  Record   55 

Associated  Business  Papers  67 

Atlantic   Monthly    16 


Igelstroem  Co.,  John 
Indianapolis  News  .  . 
Industrial  Power   . . . 


[J] 

Jewish  Daily  Forward   .  . 


m 


Baker's  Helper   71 

Baker's   Weekly    68 

Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc 31 

Batten  Co.,  Geo .  63 

Bauer  Type  Foundry  64 

Belvedere    Hotel    68 

Better  Homes  &  Gardens   61 

Booth  Publishing  Co 77 

Boston   Globe    15 


[*] 


Kansas  City  Star  

Katz  Advertising  Agency,  E. 
Knit  Goods  Pub.  Co 


M 


Lillibridge,   Inc.,  Ray   D. 


Jourse   64    Literary  Digest 


.53-54 
..   14 


w 

Calkins-Holden.   Inc 11 

Cantine  Paper  Co.,  Martin   8 

Chester  Mechanical  Advertising  Co.   . .   66 
Chicago  Daily  News. .  .Inside  Front  Cover 

Chicago   Tribune    82 

Christian  Science   Monitor   35 

Columbus  Dispatch   55 

Commerce  Photo-Print  Corp 71 


[d] 

Dallas  Morning  News    68 

Denne  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  A.  J 70 

Des     Moines     Register     and     Tribune- 
Capital   47 

Detroit  Free  Press Inside  Back  Cover 

Detroit  Times    51 

Diamant  Typographic  Service,  E.  M...   70 


[«] 

Eastman's  Business  College 70 

Economist  Group   39 

Einson-Freeman    Co 59 

Empire   Hotel    71 

Evans-Winter-Hebb,   Inc 46 


[/] 

Farmer's  Wife  52 

Federal  Advertising  Agency   37 

Forrest   Hotel    70 


[•] 

Gas   Age-Record    71 

General  Outdoor  Advertising 

Insert  bet.  50-51 

Good   Housekeeping    7 

Gotham  Photo  Engraving  Co 45 

Grand  Rapids  Press    77 


[m] 

McCann,  H.  K 18 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc 48 

Market  Place   72 

Memphis  Press-Scimitar   12 

Milwaukee   Journal    43 

Modern   Priscilla    66 


w 

National   Petroleum   News.... Back   Cover 
National  Register  Publishing  Co.,  Inc..   70 

Nation's  Business   6 

New  York  Daily  News  65 

New  York  Times   79 


[o] 


One     Hundred     Thousand     Group     of 

American   Cities   10 

Oral  Hygiene  55 

l>] 

Perfect  Rubber  Co 70 

Ponton  Co.,  W.  S 66 

Power  69 

Providence  Journal    " 50 


O] 


Richards  Co.,  Inc.,  Joseph   3 

[•] 

Selling   Aid    68 

Shaw,  A.  W 75 

Shopping  News  62 

Shrine    Magazine    62 

Simmons  Boardman   Co 33 

Smart  Set 41 

Southern   Newspapers   Publishers   Asso- 
ciation    56-57 

System   Magazine    75 


m 
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Hoyt  Co.,  Charles  W. 
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CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL—  {A dvertisers,  etc.) 

Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated    With  Position 


Robert  Barton Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  Boston, 

Acc't   Executive    British  American  Tobacco 

Co.,   Montreal    Adv.    Mgr.    for    Imperial 

Tobacco  Co.  of  Canada 

A.  S.  Jenkins American  Chicle  Co.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y., 

Sales    Dept Same  Company   Vice-Pres. 

C.  L.  Furry Edwin  F.  Guth  Co.,  St.  Louis Same  Company Adv.  Mgr. 

O.  Moon    Scott  Paper  Co.,  Chester,  Pa.,  Vice-Pres Same  Company Pres. 

C.  V.  Lally    National  Tube  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa Pittsburgh   Steel   Co., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa Prod.  Gen.  Sales  Mgr. 

T.  Berna G.  A.  Gray  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Sales  Mgr Union  Twist  Drill  Co., 

Athol,   Mass Gen.  Sales  Mgr. 

W.  L.  Jacoby     A.  G.  Becker  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Vice-Pres Kellogg  Switchboard  & 

Supply  Co.,  Chicago Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 

H.  V.  Glen Freeman-Palmer    Publications,    San    Francisco, 

Business    Mgr R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc., 

New  York    Ass't  Adv.  Mgr. 

Ellis  Clark Wm.  Taylor  Son  &  Co.,  Adv.  Mgr.,  Cleveland.  .  McCurdy  &  Co.,  Inc., 

Rochester,  N.  Y Dir.  of  Publicity 

David  Kline   Wm.  Taylor  Son  &  Co.,  Sales  Pro.  Mgr.,  Cleve- 
land      Same  Company   Adv.   Mgr. 

O.  V.  Cleaver    Hotel  Adelphia,  Philadelphia    Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel, 

Philadelphia    Ass't  Mgr. 

Robert  R.  Thien MacManus,  Inc.,   Detroit   General  Motors  Export 

Co.,  New  York   Adv.  Dept. 

John  W.  Welles    ....  Coldak  Corp.,  New  York,  Adv.  Mgr Resigned 

A.  M.  Taylor Franklin  Motor  Car  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Sales 

Pro.    Mgr Copeland  Products,  Inc., 

Detroit Adv.  Mgr. 

C.  J.  Eastman   Brennan-Phelps   Co.,   Chicago    Taylor,  Ewart  &  Co.,  Inc., 

Chicago   Adv.  Mgr. 

John  F.  Barr   Sargent  &  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Export  Dept..  Chain  Products  Co., 

Cleveland    Export  Mgr. 

L.  L.  King Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Akron,  Ohio, 

Adv.   Mgr Resigned 

George    C.   Wiseman.  P.  A.  Geier  Co.,  Cleveland Chain  Products  Co., 

Cleveland    Special  Rep. 

Charles  J.  Vogl   The  Joseph  &  Feiss  Co.,  Cleveland,  Merchandis- 
ing Counsel    Same  Company   Sales  Mgr. 

Estelle  Hamburger  .  .  Bonwit  Teller  &  Co.,  New  York,  Adv.  Mgr Resigned 

C.  Don  McKim Continental  Motors  Corp.,  Detroit,  Sales  Mgr.. The  Hercules  Corp., 

Detroit     Vice-Pres.  in  Charge  of 

Sales. 


CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL—  {Agencies,  etc.) 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated    With  Position 

Irving  Bugg   Joseph  Richards  Co.,  New  York,  Gen.  Mgr.   .  .  .  Burnham   &   Fishier,  Inc., 

New   York    Vice-Pres. 

S.  A.  Wells    II.  K.  McCann  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ass't  Pro.  Mgr.. .  Same  Company Prod.  Mgr. 

Paul  P.  Witte   Robert  June,  Detroit,  Acc't  Executive   Resigned 

II.  K.   Carter   Morse  International  Agency,  New  York,  Service 

Mgr Carter-Ruwe    Co.,    New 

York    Partner 

E.  C.  Ruwe Edgar  C.  Ruwe  Co.,  New  York,  Pres Carter-Ruwe  X^o.,    New 

York    Partner 

Don  Baker   Advertising    Consultant    Hazard  Adv.  Corp Art  Dir. 
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H.   Match 


9k  CAMBRIDGE 

—  there  are  335  industrial  plants  producing  110  types  of  merchandise.  Here 
25,000  workmen  manufacture  products  exceeding  in  value  $127,000,000 
annually.  Here,  too,  the  directing  heads  of  industrial  enterprises  spend 
more  than  $70,000,000  annually  for  materials  alone,  and  millions  more  for 
tools,  equipment,  and  supplies. 

Because  80%  of  its  Cambridge  circulation  goes  to  these  directing  heads 
of  business  and  industrial  enterprises,  gji E§i|«§lpgi|lfgli  is  the  logical  medium 
for  covering  the  Cambridge  business  market. 


PROPRIETARY 


CORPORATE  OFFICIALS 

Presidents  57 

Vice-Presidents 10 

Treasurers 20 

Secretaries  of  Corporations 3 

Bank  Cashiers 2 


OPERATIVE  EXECUTIVES 
General  and  Assistant 

General  Managers 26 

Superintendents  and  General  Foremen  ....     27 


Professional  Men 15 

Sales  and  Advertising  Managers 7 

Financial  Executives 6 

Comptrollers,  Auditors,  and 

Accountancy  Executives 6 

Purchasing  Executives 4 

Credit  Managers 2 

Subtotal     80;    217 


OPERATING  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 

Salesmen 26 

Office  Employees 9 

Miscellaneous 19 

Total  (100%) 271 


Nor  is  the  'magazine's  coverage  of  the  Cambridge  market  exceptional. 
Analysis  of  all  subscriptions  to  s ifiEKamgwsNm  in  20  representative  business 
centers  shows  80.72%  going  to  those  men  who  control  purchases  for  busi- 
ness and  industrial  enterprises. 


CHICAGO 


>, 


"The  MAGAZINE  of  BUSINESS 

w#  3,..  w  m.  JiL*  jl  7  K 


NEW  YORK 


his  is  the  twelfth  of  a  series  of  analyses  of  circulation  in  typical  cities.    If  you  missed  the   first  eleven  analyses,  write  tor  copies  today! 
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Marsh  Watkins 


CHANGES  IN   PERSONNEL—  {Agencies,  etc.,  continued) 

Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated    With  Position 


George  Batten  Co.,  Inc Erwin  &  Wasey  Co.,  New 

York    Copy  Chief  . 

K.  L.  Wehmeyer  ....  The  New  York  News,  Chicago  Adv.  Office Erwin  &  Wasey  Co.,  New 

York    Acc't  Executive 

F.  J.   McGinnis The  Edwin  A.  Machen  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Mgr. 

Cleveland    Office    Same  Company   Vice-Pres. 

G.  O.  McCausland .  .  .  Studebaker  Sales  Co.  of  Kentucky The  Buchen  Co.,  Chicago.  Media 

A.   W.  Ramsdell McDonald,   Ramsdell   &   Wood,   Detroit,  Vice- 
Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr George  Batten  Co.,  Inc., 

New  York    Executive  in  Marketing 

Dept. 

R.  E.  Hutchinson   .  .  .Mason-Warner   Co.,   Chicago,  Vice-Pres The  Geyer  Co.,  Dayton.  .  .  Member  of  Staff 

J.  G.  Cashin The  Griswold  Press,  Detroit,  Sales  Dept The  Fred  M.  Randall  Co., 

Detroit    Prod.  Mgr. 

H.  T.  Armer Campbell-Ewald   Co.,   Detroit,  Acc't  Executive.  Millis  Adv.  Co.,  Indianap- 
olis      Dir.  of  the  Creative  Staff 

L.  H.  Harvey    Adams,   Hildreth  &  Davis,  No.   Tonawanda,  N. 

Y.,    Secy-Treas The  Harvey  Adv.  Service, 

Inc.,   Buffalo    Partner 

F.  G.  Japha Rand    Kardex    Bureau,    Buffalo,    N.    Y.,    Ass't 

Adv.   Mgr The  Harvey  Adv.  Service, 

Inc.,   Buffalo    Partner 

G.  W.  Riley Joseph  &  Feiss  Co.,  Adv.  Mgr Fuller    &     Smith,     Cleve- 

land     Service  Dept. 

W.  J.  Griffin   George  Batten   Co.,  New   York    Lennen  &  Mitchell,  Inc...  Radio  Broadcasting  Dept. 

M.  Marks   Turner-Wagener   Co.,   Chicago,   Art   Dir Collins-Kirk,    Inc.,    Chica- 
go    Art  Dir. 

R.  P.  Stewart Walker  &  Co.,  Detroit,  In  Charge  of  Sales  Prom.  Same  Company   Acc't   Executive 


Name 

S.  I.  A.  Craig. 


CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL—  {Media,  etc.) 

Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated    With 


Position 


W.    I.   Englehart  . . . 

R.  O.  Smith   

E.  L.  Sullivan 

George  H.  Tyndall. . 

R.   B.   Heustis 

William  C.  Milligan 

Henry  R.  Failing  .  .  . 

Ralph  S.  Thompson. 
Reuben    D.    Cahn.  . . 

Shepard   G.   Barclay 

H.  James  Gediman  . 

Paul  Booth 

O.  J.  Elder  


Walter  G.  Springer. 


.  Haire   Fashion   Publication,  New   York,  Adv. 

Mgr Screenland  Magazine, 

New   York    Adv.  Mgr. 

.Liberty,  New  York  Division  Mgr.  Adv.  Dept... New  York  Evening 

Graphic     Adv.  Mgr. 

.  A.  E.  Clayden,  New  York G.  Logan  Payne  Co.,  New 

York     New  York  Staff 

.  Insurance  Field,  New  York,  Vice-Pres.  &  Adv. 

Mgr Resigned 

.  MacLean's   Magazine,   Toronto,   Canada,   Adv. 

Mgr Same  Company   Business  Mgr. 

.  Canadian  Homes  &  Gardens,  Toronto,  Canada, 

Adv.   Mgr Same  Company   Business  Mgr. 

.  Wordle  Adv.  Co.,  Detroit       Polk's  Bankers  Review, 

Detroit    Circulation  Mgr. 

.  Crossley  &  Failing,  Portland,  Pres The  Oregon  Journal, 

Portland    Adv.  Dir. 

.The  Oregon  Journal,  Portland,  Pro.  Dir Same  Company   Classified  Adv.  Mgr. 

.  Bureau  of  Labor  Research  of  the  State  of 

Illinois,    Chief    Chicago  Tribune Staff  of  the  Business 

Survey 
.  The   New  Masonic  Outlook,  New  York,  Adv. 

Mgr John  H.  Smith  Pub.  Corp., 

New  York Gen.  Mgr. 

.  Griffith-Stillings,    Boston    Hearst  Papers,  Boston    .  .  Research  &  Pro. 

.  System,  New  York,  Adv.   Staff   Vanity  Fair,  New  York.  .  Eastern  Adv.  Staff 

.  Macfadden  Publications,  Inc.,  New  York,  Vice- 
Pres Same  Company Pres. 

.  Screenland     Magazine,     New     York,     Business 
Mgr Same  Company Pres. 
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You  Can 
Cover 


With 


The  Booth  Newspapers 

The  Michigan  Market  (Outside  of  Detroit)  is  comprised  of  eight 
compact  markets  with  a  population  of  over  1,000,000  people  liv- 
ing in  the  cities  and  towns  of  1000  or  more  population. 

These  and  the  thousands  of  additional  families  in  the  adjacent 
agricultural  districts  represent  the  true  Michigan  buying  power. 

In  these  markets  is  concentrated  the  industrial  and  agricultural 
interests.  Millions  of  dollars  worth  of  automobiles,  furniture, 
paper,  brass  and  iron  products,  etc.,  are  produced  here.  Other 
millions  are  contributed  by  great  farming  interests,  the  world 
famous  Michigan  fruit  belt  being  in  the  Booth  Newspaper 
Market. 

In  seven  of  these  eight  markets  the  Booth  newspaper  is  the 
only  newspaper — in  the  other  it  is  the  dominant  newspaper. 
In  every  Booth  city  the  paid  city  circulation  averages  more 
than  the  number  of  families  residing  in  the  town. 


Eastern  Representative 

I.   A.   KLEIN 

SO    East    42nd    St.. 

New  York 

Western  Representative 

J.    E.    LUTZ 

6  North  Michigan  Ave., 

Chicago,   111. 


While  each  Booth  newspaper  serves  a  definite  market  without 
duplication  the  relative  proximity  makes  for  economical  routing 
of  sales  crews  and  keeps  distribution  costs  at  a  minimum. 

Standard  forms  of  merchandising  cooperation  prevent  confusion 
and  dealer  influence  is  effectively  maintained  by  careful  censor- 
ship. The  Michigan  Market  is  easy  to  cultivate  if  Booth  news- 
papers are  used. 

//  you  haven't  a  copy  of  "The  Michigan  Market," 
write  any  of  the  Eight  Booth  Newspapers 


Grand  Rapids  Press        Saginaw  News  Courier       Jackson  Gtizen  Patriot         Muskegon  Chronicle 

Hint  Dairy  Journal        Kalamazoo  Gazette        BayGtyTimesTribune        Ann  Arbor  Times  News 

THE  BOOTH  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
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CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL—  (Media,  etc.,  continued) 


Former  Company  and  Position 


Now  Associated    With 


Position 


J.  T.  Wood Screenland  Magazine,  New  York,  Pres Resigned 

T.  J.  Dowling Cleveland   Press,  Circulation   Mgr New       York       Telegram, 

New   York    Circulation  Mgr. 

Percy  L.  Atkinson   .  .  New  York  Evening  Graphic,  Adv.  Pro.  Mgr.  .  .  Same    Company    Pres. 

H.  A.  Ahem   New  York  Evening  Graphic,  Adv.  Mgr Same    Company    Vice-Pres. 

John  R.  Waters    ....  New  York  Evening  Graphic,  Business  Mgr.   .  .  Same    Company    Sec'y 

S.  E.  Thomason Chicago  Tribune,  Vice-Pres Tampa    Morning   Tribune, 

Tampa,  Fla Publisher  &  Pres. 


CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS 


Name 


A d dress 


Product 


The  Globe   Wernicke   Co Norwood,  Ohio Office    Equipment    .  . 

Scranton  Lace  Co Scranton,  Pa Scranton  Lace  & 

Scranton   Bedspreads. 


Now  Advertising   Through 
.J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  New  York 


Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  New 

York 

Ayers  Mineral  Co Zanesville,    Ohio    Molding   Sand    Richardson-Briggs  Co.,  Cleveland 

Bertha  Consumers  Co Pittsburgh,  Pa Bituminous  Coal    Edwards,  Ewing  &  Jones,  New  York 

and  Philadelphia 

J.  W.  Kobi  Co Seattle    Golden  Glint  Shampoo.  H.  K.  McCann  Co.,  Seattle 

The  Detroit  Soda  Products  Co..  .  .Wyandotte,  Mich Cleaning  Compound    ..Grenell  Adv.  Agency,  Detroit 


The  Biltmore  Products,  Inc Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. Radiator    Cabinets 

The  Charles  Fisher  Spring  Co..  . .  Brooklyn,  N.  Y House  Furnishings 


.  0.  S.  Tyson,  Inc.,  New  York 
Reimers  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  New  York 


and  Hardware 

The  Shaler  Co Waupun,  Wis Vulcanizers     George  J.  Kirgasser  &  Co.,  Chicago 

Vulcan  Golf  Co Portsmouth,  Ohio    .  . .  .Vulcan   Golf  Clubs    .  .  .  The  Robbins  &  Pearson  Co.,  Columbus 

The   American   Seeding   Machine 

Co Springfield,    Ohio    . 

The  Humphrey  Co Kalamazoo,  Mich.    . 

Wimo  Specialty  Co Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y 

James  Picker,  Inc New  York   Kerasol    . .  . 

National  Tube  Mfg.  Co Chicago    Radio  Tubes 


Farm  Implements   ....  The  Geyer  Co.,  Dayton 
Gas  Water  Heaters    .  .  The  Geyer  Co.,  Dayton 

Write  Golf  Tee    The  Sachs  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

....  United  Adv.  Agency,  Inc.,  New  York 
....  Hurja-Johnson-Huwen,  Inc.,  Chicago 


The  Fate-Root-Heath  Co Plymouth,  Ohio    Machinery   The  Morgan-Todd  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

The  Arthur  H.  Lynch  Co.,  Inc New  York   Radio  Devices    L.  H.  Waldron  Adv.  Agency,  New  York 

The  Celma  Co Toledo,   Ohio     Toilet  Requisites   Wilson  &  Bristol,  New  York 

Shirtcraft  Co.,  Inc New  York   Men's  Shirts Charles  W.  Hoyt  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

The  Hunter  Mfg.  &  Commission 

Co New  York   Southern  Cotton  Mills .  Dorrance,  Sullivan  &  Co.,  New  York 

The   George   A.   Howard    Farming 

Co Toledo,    Ohio    Farm   Products    Frank  B.  White  Co.,  Chicago 

The  Burpee  Can  Sealer  Co Chicago    Can  Sealers    Frank  B.  White  Co.,  Chicago 

Kuhlman  Electric  Co Bay  City,  Michigan    .  .  Electric   Power    Paul  F.  Witte,  Detroit 

Visugraphic  Pictures,  Inc New  York  Industrial  and  Com- 
mercial Motion  Pic- 
tures      Groesbeck-Hearn,  Inc.,  New  York 

The  Riteall  Checkwriter  Corp New  York   Check  Writing  Ma- 
chine     Frank  Presbrey  Co.,  New  York 

B.  W.  Sangor  Co New  York   Real   Estate    Frank  Presbrey  Co.,  New  York 

Copelof  &  Stillman  &  Co New  York   Women's  Apparel   ....  Bolland-McNary,  Inc.,  New  York 

The  Para  Paint  &  Varnish  Co Cleveland     Paints    Oliver  M.  Byerly,  Cleveland 

The  P.  A.  Geier  Co Cleveland     Royal  Electric  Products  .Frank  Seaman,  Inc.,  New  York 

Akron  Barrow  Co Cleveland     Wheel  Barrows    Paul  Teas,  Inc.,  Cleveland 

Detroit-Leland  Hotel   Detroit     Hotel    Grenell  Adv.  Agency,  Detroit 

MacLeod  Mfg.  Co Chicago    Hardware    The  Clark  Collard  Co.,  Chicago 

The  Barium  Hotel   Detroit     Hotel    Grenell  Adv.  Agency,  Detroit 

L.  W.  Jones  Tool  Co.,  Inc New  York   Tools    J.  H.  Waldron  Adv.  Agency,  New  York 

Herz  Bed  Co Chicago    Day  Beds  and  Springs. Thomas  &  Cook,  Inc.,  Chicago 

The  Lebanon  Mill  Co Pawtucket,  R.  I Underwear    H.  B.  Humphrey  Co.,  Boston 

The  Emasco  Laboratories,  Inc.   . .  Brooklyn,  N.  Y Chewing  Gum    Stanley  E.  Gunnison,  Inc,  New  York 
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CENSORSHIP 


WHATEVER  one  thinks  of  stage  or  other  censorship, 
there  are  no  two  opinions  about  The  New  York  Times 
censorship  over  its  advertising  columns. 

This  censorship  is  carefully  maintained  to  protect  The 
Times  readers  against  whoever  would  attempt  to  defraud 
or  mislead,  or  misrepresent  whatever  is  sold. 

Advertisements  which  are  fraudulent,  false,  exagger- 
ated, ambiguous,  unfair,  indecent,  repulsive  or  undesirable 
in  the  public  interest  for  many  other  reasons  are  declined 
by  The  Times. 

Because  of  The  Times  censorship  its  advertising  col- 
umns are  trustworthy  as  well  as  informative.  The  Times 
readers  have  the  strongest  confidence  in  the  announcements 
in  its  pages. 

The  Times  circulation  is  now  at  the  highest  point  in  its 
history — over  375,000  copies  daily,  675,000  Sunday.  In'  both 
daily  and  average  daily  and  Sunday,  The  Times  circulation 
is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  New  York  morning  news- 
paper of  standard  size. 


In  New  York  The  Times  is  leader  in  volume  as  well 
as  in  character  of  advertising.  The  Times  published 
29,788,828  agate  lines  of  advertising  in  1926,  an 
excess  of  11,002,975  lines  over  the  second  newspaper. 
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NEW  ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  AND  SERVICES,  ETC 

Paul   F.  Witte   100  West  Kirby  St.,  Detroit Advertising   Paul  F.  Witte 

The    Carter-Ruwe   Co 72  Washington  St.,  New  York   Advertising 

The    Harvey    Adv.    Service. 

Inc Buffalo,   N.   Y Advertising 


H.  K.  Carter  and  E.  C.  Ruwe 


L.  H.  Harvey  and  F.  G.  Japha 


PUBLICATION  CHANGES  AND  APPOINTMENTS 

Times,   Elizabeth,   N.   J.,  and   the  Tribune, 

Warren,  Pa Have  appointed  the  Devine-Wallis  Corp.,  New  York,  as  their  National  Adver 

tising  Representatives. 
Columbian,  Vancouver,  Washington    Has  appointed  M.  C.  Mogensen  &  Co.,  Inc.,  as  its  National  Advertising  Rep 

resentative. 
Minneapolis  Journal    Will  change  its  page  size  from  seven  to  eight  columns.     The  type  page  size 

will  be  16  y2  x  21. 
F.  M.  Taylor  Pub.  Co.,  Long  Branch,  N.  J..  Has  appointed  the  New  Jersey  Newspapers,  Inc.,  as  its  National  Advertising 

Representative. 

Tampa  Morning  Tribune,  Tampa,  Fla Has  been  purchased  by  S.  E.  Thomason  and  John  S.  Bryan. 

Evening  Telegraph  and  the  Patriot  Ledger, 

Quincy,  Mass Have  been  merged. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

In  our  last  issue,  it  was  stated  that  the  Eastern  Advertising  Sales  Department  of  The  Butterick  Publishing  Company  had 
moved  from  709  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York,  to  79  Madison   Avenue.    This  was  an  error,  as  this  department  still  remains 
at  709  Sixth  Avenue. 
Frigidaire,  Ltd.,  Dayton,  Ohio A  Canadian  corporation  has  been  organized  to  handle  the  overseas  operations 

of   the   Frigidaire    Corporation.     This    new    organization   will    function    as    a 

division  of  the  Frigidaire  Corporation,  a  General  Motors'  subsidiary. 
The  Devine-MacQuoid  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Newspaper  Representatives   Name  changed  to  the  Devine-Wallis  Corp. 

Boardwalk  Illustrated  News,  Atlantic  City, 

N.   J Has  established  a  western  office  in  Chicago.     Hackett  &  Hackett,  901  Hearst 

Building,  will  act  as  its  representatives. 
The  Midland  Druggist,  Columbus,  Ohio    .  .  Is  now  published  by  a  new  corporation,  William  Clarke  Jewell,  Inc.,  headed 

by  C.  L.  Jewell,  president. 
The   Birmingham   Age-Herald    Has  been  purchased  by  E.  D.  Dewitt  formerly  general  manager  of  the  New 

York  Herald  Tribune,  from  F.  I.  Thompson,  B.  B.  Comer  and  D.  Comer. 
The  New  Eve,  New  York   Has   appointed    Roy   Barnhill,   Inc.,    New   York,    as   its    National    Advertising 

Representative. 

The   News-Index,  Jacksonville,   Fla Has  been  purchased  by  Allen  D.  Albert. 

Bowman      Publishing      Co.,      Jacksonville, 

Fla Name  changed  to  the  Shore  Line  Publishing  Co. 

Penman   the   Ad-Man,   Seattle    Name  changed  to  Harry  G.  Penman. 

The  Crooks-Dittmar  Co.,  Williamsport,  Pa., 

Oak  Flooring  Mfrs Name  changed  to  the  Cromar  Co. 


CHANGES  IN  ADDRESSES 

Advertising  Agencies  and  Services,  Publications,  etc. 
Name  Business  From  To 

The  Oil  and  Gas  Journal  (Ed- 
itorial   Offices)     Publication    30  Church  St.,  New  York 101  Park  Ave.,  New  York 

John  Falkner  Arndt  &  Co.. . .  Advertising     917  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia.  Lewis  Bldg.,  15th  &  Locust  St., 

Philadelphia 
Liberty 

(Pacific    Coast  Adv.   Office)  .  .Publication    705  Union  Bank  Bldg.,  Los 

Angeles    820  Kohl  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

The  following  publishers,  publishers'  representatives,  advertising  agencies  and  artists  will  move  into  the  Graybar  Build- 
injr.  420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  on  or  about  April  1:  Association  of  National  Advertisers,  Inc.;  Barrows,  Rich- 
ardson &  Alley;  Allen  E.  Beals  Corp.;  Capper  Publications;  Conde  Nast  Publications,  Inc.;  Criterion  Advertising  Co. 
Dartnell  Corporation;  Doyle,  Kitchen  &  McCormick,  Inc.;  Edward  Lyman  Bill,  Inc.;  E.  M.  Burke;  G.  Howard  Harmon, 
Inc.;  II.  E.  Lesan  Advertising  Agency;  Hoffman  &  Keefer,  Inc.;  International  Advertising  Association;  J.  Albert  Cava- 
naugh,  Inc.;  John  M.  Branham  Co.;  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.;  Kelly-Smith  Co.;  Myers,  Beeson  &  Golden,  Inc.;  Out- 
door Advertising  Agency;  Rickard  &  Co.,  Inc.;  Success  Magazine  Corporation;  The  Consolidated  Mag'azine  Corporation; 
The  Lay  Co.,  Inc.;  Jules  P.  Storm  &  Sons,  Inc.;  William  A.  Wilson;  Woman's  World  Magazine,  Inc.;  Winston  &  Sulli- 
van, Inc.;  Leo  Aarons. 
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The  publication  offices  0/  The 
American  Printer  have  been 

moved  from  225  West  34th  Street 
to  9  East  38th  Street,  7S[ew  Tor\ 
The  telephone  is  Caledonia  9770 


I 


For  the  manufacturer  of  Printing  Equipment,  Type,  Paper, 
Inks  and  Supplies,  The  American  Printer  forms  the 
logical  foundation  for  every  complete  marketing  program 
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Chicago  rubs  elbows  with 
no  other  metropolis 


OF  all  the  world's  main  markets,  Chicago  alone 
commands  an  independent  dominion  of  far- 
flung  influence — a'  vast  trade  empire  without  a 
neighboring  metropolitan  rival. 

Chicago  looms  like  a  towering  peak  rising  out 
of  fertile  plains.  Its  sweep  and  scope  embrace 
the  heart  of  America— with  50,000,000  people 
within  a  night's  ride  of  this  commercial  capital. 

Southward  the  nearest  metropolis  is  St.  Louis 
— 284  miles  away.  Eastward  lies  Detroit — 272 
miles  away.  Uninfringed  upon,  magnificent,  Chi- 
cago stands  supreme  as  the  distributing  center  of 
the  United  States. 

Among  American  cities  that  reckon  population 
by  the  million,  the  strategic  position  of  Chicago  is 
unique.     New  York  in  its  proud  place  as  first  city 
must   mark   its   zone   of   in- 
fluence      within      confining 
circles.    Less  than  100  miles 
away,      Philadelphia  —  third 
metropolis    of    the   nation — 
sets    up    its    trade    barriers 
under  the  shadows  of  Man- 
hattan's markets.     On  every 
hand,  New  York  encounters 
a  network  of   self-sufficient 
cities  until  its  radius  reaches 
the  rim  of  Boston's  domain. 

Philadelphia,  rubbing  el- 
bows with  New  York,  con- 
fronts on  the  south  Balti- 
more —  America's  eighth 
city — as  a  commercial  con- 
tender. And  Detroit, 
motor    monarch    and   newlv 


leade 


Chicago's  Leadership 

greatness  of  Chicago  is  the  great- 
of  the  Chicago  territory — the 
hip  that  has  made  Chicago 

financial    center    of    the    Middle    West 
country's    leading    industrial    center 
world's  foremost    transportation   center 
largest  producer   of  meat   and   packing 
\se  products  in   the  world 
country's    greatest    produce   market 
world's     greatest     food     distributing 


— the  world's  greatest  lumber  market 
— lh<  world's  greatest  grain  market 
— the  greatest    distributor    in    the   country    of 

dry   goods    and    general   merchandise 
— the    largest    manufacturer    and    distriiiutoi 

of    farm   machinery   and    equipment 
— the  first  city  in  the  country  in  the  manu- 
facture  of   products   for    export 


found  in  the  million  niche,  shares  its  sovereignty 
with  Cleveland,  fifth  city  and  long-established 
maker  of  many  kinds  of  merchandise. 

Born  without  boundaries,  alone  in  its  great- 
ness, the  course  of  Chicago's  empire  lies  west- 
ward to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  southward  to 
the  Gulf.  Throughout  the  Mississippi  basin 
Chicago  is  regarded  as  the  super-city  of  the 
world's  wealthiest  area. 

Chicago  has  grown  to  its  greatness  because  it 
is  free  from  all  geographic  and  economic  barriers. 
In  every  direction  this  titan  of  trade  can  enlarge 
its  influence  to  the  fullness  of  its  destiny  as  the 
master  market  of  America. 

Chicago  is  vital  to  all  America  because  it  is  the 
foremost  distributor  of  the  basic  commodities  of  life 

— meat  and  produce,  lumber 

and  grain,  foodstuffs  and 
furniture,  dry  goods  and 
manufactured  products. 
The  roots  of  Chicagoland's 
prosperity  go  deep.  Its 
wealth  springs  from  the 
wages  of  its  well-paid  labor, 
from  the  enormous  returns 
on  its  crops,  from  the  sales 
of  its  raw  and  manufactured 
products. 

The  manufacturer  who 
builds  his  business  in  the 
Chicago  territory  is  capital- 
izing on  the  biggest  present 
and  investing  in  the  greatest 
future  that  America  holds 
today. 
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In  Voltaire's 
Zadig  a  physi- 
cian tells  one 
of  the  char- 
acters of  the 
tale  that  in 
order  to  cure 
himself  of  a 
certain  ail- 
ment he  must 
apply  to  his 
body  the  nose 
cut  from  a 
person  just 
recently  de- 
ceased, 

c 

In  Detroit  there  are 
three  good  newspapers. 
Three  of  'em.      One  of 


these  papers  publicly 
proclaims  that  only  one 
newspaper  is  necessary 
to  cover  Detroit — mean- 
ing itself.  One  paper 
says  that  in  order  to  cover 
Detroit,  two  newspapers 
are  necessary,  including 
itself.  The  other  paper, 
which  happens  to  be  the 
undersigned,  ought  to 
say  now  —  "use  three 
newspapers,"  which 
would  include  itself.  But 
we  aren't  saying  it. 

c 

This  type  of  argu- 
mentative lingo  is  about 
as  effective  in  making  up 
an  advertising  schedule 
designed  to  SELL  eco- 
nomically, as  the  advice 


given  by  Voltaire's  phy- 
sician about  the  applica- 
tion of  dead  noses. 

c 

Coverage,  like  Einstein's 
theory  is  relative,  its 
value  depending  upon 
the  product  to  be  mer- 
chandised, the  sales  plan, 
and  the  purpose  behind 
the  advertising  c  a  m  - 
paign. 

«L 

The  Detroit  Free  Press 
asks  for  advertising  and 
is  getting  it  on  the  basis 
of  its  personal,  intimate, 
morning  contact  with 
three  out  of  every  four 
homes  within  the  city 
boundaries  of  Detroit 
whose  occupants  possess 
some  inclination  to  re- 
spond to  advertising, 
some  knowledge  of  the 
English  language  and 
some  worldly  possessions 
other  than  near-leather 
suit  cases  and  the  key  to 
a  hall-bedroom  on  the 
third  floor  back. 
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supply  company 
ordered  a  carload  of 

necdf  of  the  S< 
nolt  field  (OkUJ 
where  this  photo 
'}  was  taken 


Who  Buys  Harness  Nowadays  ? 
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Edited  from 

World  Building 

TULSA,  OKLAHOMA 

360  Nonh  Michigan  Ave. 
CHICAGO 

342  Madison  Ave. 
NEW  YORK 

608  West  Bldg. 
HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

628  Petroleum  Securities 

Building 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF 

Published  from 

812  Huron  Road 

CLEVELAND 


T'S  easy  to  think  that  harness  is  "down-and- 
out"  as  a  commodity  to  sell  in  quantity  to  indus- 
try. In  the  continually  surprising  Oil  Industry, 
however,  it  is  just  another  of  the  20,000  items 
which  it  must  use  to  keep  in  operation. 

The  sale  reported  above  is  characteristic  of  the 
Oil  Industry.  With  20,000  separate  and  distinct 
items  on  its  annual  purchasing  list,  the  chances 
are  that  it  not  only  uses  your  product  but  'uses  it 
in  worth-while  quantities.  A  single  oil  company, 
for  instance,  reports  320,000  cups  of  coffee  among 
its  yearly  requirements  —  and  that  indicates 
proportionate  purchases  of  sugar,  chinaware, 
tableware,  etc. 

Is  your  product  used  by  the  Oil  Industry? 

Tell  us  what  it  is  and  we  will  give  you 
an  accurate  and  authoritative  description 
of  its  market,  if  the  Oil  Industry  uses  it. 


Member:  A.  B.    C. 


Member:  A.  B.  P. 
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In  this  issue: 

"The  White   Space   Value    of  Broadcasting   Time"    By    Edgar    H.  Felix; 

"Doing  Business'  in  'Other'  States"  By  H.  A.  Haring;   "  How  Advertisers 

Are  Getting  Schools  to  Use  Their  Literature"  By  J.  A.  Murphy;  "Common 

Sense  in  Advertising"  By  S.  E.  Conybeare;  "The  Newsi  Digest"  on  Page  90 
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As  Conducted  by 

The  Chicago  Daily  News 


A    t>u 


on  of   Tht    Chicago   Daily   News  1927   Cooking  School 


THE  friendly  purpose  of  the  cooking 
school  is  to  provide  ;i  rallying  point  for 
the  forces  that  prepare  a  city's  break- 
fasts,   luncheons    and    dinners  —  to    inspire 
anew  the  most  ancient  and  respected  of  the 
arts. 

As  conducted  by  The  Chicago  Daily  News 
the  winter  session  cooking  school  held  in 
February  is  a  momentous  event,  sharing 
abundantly  in  the  immense  popularity  of 
The  Daily  News  itself.  The  meetings  of 
the  1927  Cooking  School,  twelve  in  number. 
were,  as  usual,  overflow  sessions,  though 
held  in  the  largest  suitable  halls  to  he  had. 


The  average  attendance  at  the  meetings  teas 
in  excess  of  <>,()()<)  women. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  leads  in  food 
products  advertising  because,  as  reflected 
in  the  success  of  its  cooking  schools,  it  is 
read  in  the  homes  of  Chicago  in  the  evening 
when  the  culinary  art  is  most  often  discussed 
and  appreciated. 


In  192G  The  Chicago  Daily  News  i<uh- 
lished  964,827  agate  lines  of  food  prod- 
ucts advertising,  which  was  118,620  lines 
more  limn  were  carried  by  the  next 
daily  paper. 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


FIRST  IN  CHICAGO 

Member   of   The  100.000  Group  of  American   Cilit 


A  dvertising 

Representatives: 


NEW  VOKK 

J    B.  Woodwarc 

110  E.  42d  St. 


CHICAGO 

Woodward  &  Kellv 
360  N.  Michigan  Ave. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


DETROIT 

Woodward  &  Kelly  C.  Geo.  Krogness 

Fine  Arts  Building  253  First  National  Bank  Bldg. 


Average  Daily  Net  Paid  Circulation  for  February,  1927,  447,762 

11   h   ''   everj    othei    Wednesdaj    bj    Advertising  Fortnightly,  Inc.,   n    Easl    38th   St.,    New   York,    N.    V.     Subscription  price   $3  00  per 
Volume  8      No.    12      Entered  ;<.-  second   class   mutter  May  7,   1923,    at    Tost    Office    :ii    New    York    under    Act    of    March   3,    IS79 
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of  every  motor  is 
written  in  OIL 


I  for  the  Tide  Water  Oil  Soles  Corporate 


Facts  need  never  be  dull 


THIS  agency  was  one  of  the  first 
to  adopt  the  policy  of  "Facts  first 
— then  Advertising. "  And  it  has 
earned  an  unusual  reputation  for  sound 
work. 

Yet  this  organization  does  not,  nor 
has  it  ever,  confused  "soundness"  with 
"dullness."  It  accepts  the  challenge 
that  successful  advertising  must  com' 
pete  in  interest,  not  only  with  other 


advertising,  but  with  the  absorbing 
reading  matter  which  fills  our  present' 
day  publications. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  interested 
executives  several  notable  examples  of 
advertising  that  has  lifted  difficult  sub' 
jects  out  of  the  welter  of  mediocrity. 

Joseph  Richards  Company,  Inc. 
251   Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 


T\ICHARDS  '  '  '  Facts  First  *  *  then  Advertising 
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When  The  Quota  MUST  Be  Made! 


The  Indianapolis  Radius 

is  Indianapolis  and  Central  In 
diana,  a  territory  extending  75 
miles  in  all  directions  and  domi- 
nated by  the  circulation  of  the 
Indianapolis  Hews — Population 
2,000,000 — Unexcelled  transport- 
ation facilities — High  standards 
of  buying  and  living. 


THE  Sales  Manager  picked  up  an  office  memo  from  the  Presi- 
dent.    Penciled  in  red,  it  said: 

"Our  year's  program  for  expansion  called  for  the  opening  of 
a  new  market  the  first  of  February.  We  are  now  six  weeks  behind. 
What's  the  reason?" 

The  Sales  Manager  knew  the  explanation  all  too  well.  His 
men  were  held  up  in  the  last  market  entered.  Weeks  longer  were 
required  to  cover  the  retail  trade  than  originally  thought.  Due 
to  the  diverse  racial  characteristics  of  the  people,  sales  were  below 
expectations,  and  future  prospects  were  not  encouraging.  A  half 
dozen  newspapers  printed  in  two  or  three  languages  had  been 
necessary  for  the  advertising.  The  advertising  appropriation  had 
consequently  been  overdrawn.  In  every  way,  except  actual  sales, 
the  allotments  originally  made  had  been  far  exceeded. 

Six  weeks  behind.  Luckily,  they  weren't  more.  He  con' 
suited  the  Advertising  Manager. 

"We've  got  to  have  a  market  where  a  thorough  selling  job 
can  be  completed  in  less  time  than  we  usually  allow.  A  new 
market  where  advertising  cost  can  be  cut  to  a  minimum,  and  still 
accomplish  its  work  in  a  big  way.  And,  above  all,  it  must  be  one 
of  the  country's  primary  markets." 

The  Advertising  Manager  had  an  idea.  He  examined  his 
data  files,  and  found  his  copy  of  the  1927  edition  of  "The  India- 
napolis Radius."    In  it,  he  found  an  answer  to  their  problem. 

Later  that  day  the  President  was  reading : 

"We  recommend  adding  the  Indianapolis  Radius,  one  of  the 
country's  primary  markets.  Due  to  a  transportation  system  which 
is  unsurpassed  in  any  other  market,  our  salesmen  can  cover  the 
suburban  territory  with  unusual  speed.  Three  salesmen  can 
cover  the  Indianapolis  grocery  trade  completely  in  less  than  one 
month.  We  can  make  up  the  time  already  lost  in  our  year's  pro- 
gram.  In  addition,  and  this  point  is  important,  our  advertising 
expense  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  because  it  is  necessary  to 
use  space  in  but  one  newspaper:  The  Indianapolis  News." 

Sales  work  started  in  the  Indianapolis  Radius.  Adver- 
tising was  released  in  The  Indianapolis  News  four  weeks  later. 
An  exceptionally  productive  market  was  earning  profits  for  the 
manufacturer. 


For  your  copy,  of  "The  Indianapolis  Radius,"  write  Fran\  T. 
Carroll,  advertising  director  The  Indianapolis  ?<{ews,  or  the 
nearest  national  representative,  Dan  A.  Carroll,  110  East  42nd 
Street,  J\[eu>  Tor\,  or  ].  E.  Lutz,  The  Tower  Building,  Chicago. 
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Everybody's  Business 

By  Floyd  W.  Parsons 


IT'S  the  little  things  in 
business  that  destroy  our 
efficiency  and  fill  our 
minds  with  worry.  The 
people  who  accomplish  the 
most  are  those  who  never 
do  anything  that  can  be 
done  just  as  well  by  a  lower- 
priced  employee.  They 
never  write  a  letter  or 
sharpen  a  pencil,  carry  on 
a  telephone  conversation  or 
see  a  caller  if  anybody  else 
in  the  office  whose  time  is 
worth  less  can  do  it  for 
them. 

Which  brings  me  to  dis- 
cuss letter  writing.  I  doubt 
if  one  executive  in  ten 
knows  exactly  what  it  costs 
in  his  office  to  write  a  letter 
of  average  length  and  im- 
portance. The  general  run 
of  business  men  believe  that 
the  cost  of  writing  a  letter 
is  no  more  than  four  or  five 
cents,  but  the  truth  is  that 

there  are  few  offices  where  the  average  cost  of  writing 
a  letter  is  as  low  as  ten  cents.  One  large  banking 
house  in  New  York,  on  examining  the  problem,  made 
the  startling  discovery  that  each  letter  represented  an 
actual  financial  outlay  of  forty  cents.  This  particular 
concern  pays  its  stenographers  comparatively  high 
salaries,  uses  expensive  stationery,  and  occupies  quar- 
ters for  which  it  pays  a  large  rental.  A  certain  in- 
surance company  does  much  better,  for  it  gets  its  letters 
out  for  sixteen  cents  apiece  using  stenographers,  and 
eleven  cents  apiece  using  dictating  machines.  In  both 
cases  the  figures  represent  averages  for  an  entire  year. 

One  company  found  that  four  notebook  stenographers 
had  all  they  could  do  to  take  the  dictation  of  twelve 
men,  while  five  typists  using  the  reproducing-machine 
method  turned  out  with  ease  the  dictation  of  sixty  men. 
The  same  investigation  disclosed  the  fact  that  the 
average  stenographer  writes  twenty-two  letters  a  day, 
while  the  busy  operator  of  a  dictating  machine  turns 
out  sixty-five. 

Many  executives  who  believe  that  their  letters  cost 
only  five  or  six  cents  each  would  find  on  investigation 
that  many  of  them  cost  as  much  as  a  dollar  apiece.  The 
hundred-dollar  a  week  man  working  thirty-nine  hours 
costs  his  concern  a  little  more  than  $2.50  an  hour. 
When  he  devotes  thirty  minutes  to  a  carefully  prepared 
letter  the  company  is  already  out  of  pocket  $1.25. 

Having  established  the  high  cost  of  letter  writing,  we 
may  well  ask  for  the  answer  to  the  problem.  Two  con- 
siderations come  to  mind  at  once:  to  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness of  letters  and  to  employ  substitute  methods. 

There  must  be  correct  diction,  forceful  expression 
through  concentration  on  the  chief  points,  and  progres- 
sion to  a  natural,  logical,  convincing  conclusion. 

Don't  waste  words  stating  that  a  letter  has  been 
received  and  the  contents  noted.  Your  reply  indicates 
that.  Don't  call  every  letter  a  "favor,"  for  many  letters 
are  far  from  being  favors.     Don't  use  the  word  "beg," 


(E)  Brown  Bros. 


and  don't  include  exagger- 
ated statements  such  as 
the  expression,  "the  biggest 
value  in  the  world  for  the 
money." 

Don't  say,  "I  wish  to  ad- 
vise you."  You  are  not  ad- 
vising, but  simply  telling 
something.  The  words 
"tell,"  "acquaint,"  and  "in- 
form" are  far  better.  If  it 
does  not  require  too  long  a 
paragraph,  it  is  best  to  fin- 
ish a  thought  in  the  same 
paragraph  in  which  it  is  in- 
troduced. Short  para- 
graphs are  attractive,  but 
they  can  be  so  brief  as  to 
be  jerky.  In  closing  a  letter 
the  expressions,  "Wishing 
you  success,"  "Trusting  you 
are  well,"  and  the  like  are 
not  so  strong  as  "I  wish," 
"I  trust,"  "I  hope."  Be 
positive.  Avoid  trying  to 
cover  two  separate  business 
transactions  in  one  letter; 
write  another  letter.  And  remember  that  the  man  who 
trusts  his  punctuation  to  a  stenographer  should  not 
complain  if  his  letters  are  not  understood. 

With  business  letters  costing  so  much,  modern  execu- 
tives are  increasingly  turning  to  the  telephone  and  the 
telegraph.  We  are  now  operating  under  forced  draft, 
and  speed  is  a  prime  virtue.  The  wire  message  has  a 
punch  that  the  letter  lacks,  and  is  generally  found  lying 
on  the  top  of  the  morning  mail.  This  gives  it  priority. 
When  a  letter  is  mailed,  the  transaction  dies  until  it 
reaches  its  destination ;  the  same  transaction  dies  again 
while  the  answer  is  traveling  back.  The  telegram  gen- 
erally goes  direct  to  the  right  man,  and  does  not  filter 
through  a  whole  organization.  One  efficiency  expert 
found  that  his  eonvpany  lost  the  benefit  of  one  hundred 
additional  business  days  each  year  by  using  the  tele-' 
graph  only  for  cases  of  great  emergency. 

As  a  selling  medium  the  telegraph  gets  results  be- 
cause more  importance  is  attached  to  it. 

Two  concerns  were  in  competition  for  business  in  a 
western  state.  One  used  the  telegraph  and  had  closed 
its  contract  before  its  competitor's  letter  had  left  the 
city.  A  shoe  manufacturer  in  New  England,  wishing 
to  clean  out  a  stock  of  slippers,  sent  250  telegrams 
costing  $160,  and  disposed  of  the  goods  at  a  selling 
expense  of  only  one  per  cent.  A  large  company  in 
Baltimore  invested  $30  in  night  letters  and  disposed 
of  $6,000  worth  of  olive  oil  at  a  selling  cost  of  one- 
half  per  cent. 

One  successful  concern  handles  all  delinquent  ac- 
counts by  mail  up  to  a  certain  period,  and  when  that 
proves  to  be  unavailing,  the  telegraph  is  employed. 
Slow-pay  customers  will  heed  a  telegram  requesting 
money,  when  a  collection  letter  would  be  thrown  into 
the  waste  basket. 

All  of  which  means  that  the  field  of  communication 
in  modern  business  circles  provides  a  problem  that 
should  be  scheduled  for  careful  consideration. 
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These  Difficult  States 


m 


Want  Your  Product 
—But  Can't  Find  It 


Most  National  Advertising  Is  Good  Advertising— -It  Leads  Readers  Up  to 

the  Point  of  Purchase  Without  Difficulty  ---  Then  Often  Seems 

to  Say,  "Now  Try  to  Buy  It—  Yes,  Just  Try!" 


The  map  above  tndicates  the 
of  the  Mountain  States  area,  w 
ment  is  available. 

The  seven  Mountain  States  comprise  more  than  one-fi/tl 
the  area  oj  the  United  States. 

The  literacy  and  the  purchasing  potter  of  the  people  in  thi: 
rich  territory  are  above  the  average  for  the  nation.  This  regior 
is  important  as  a  leading  producer  of  beet  sugar,  gold,  silvei 
and  copper,  cattle,  hogs,  sheep  and  wool,  and  is  the  recreational 
center  for  millions. 


USE  COUPON 

FOR  COMPLETE  INFORMATION 

General    Directory    Sales    Departmen  . 

Telephone  &  1  elegraph  Company,  Dcnve 
Please  send  booklet  giving  detailed  informatu 
Trade  Mark  Treatment  available  in  Telephoni 
of  the  Seven  Mountain  States.     No  obligatior 


Individual's  name 

Title 

Street Bldg. 

City  ..._ State  

A&  S 


Your  advertising  has  not  fully  functioned  even  when 
the  consumer  has  decided  to  buy. 

Good  advertising  goes  one  step  further — it  makes  it 
as  easy  to  buy  the  product  as  to  turn  to  the  telephone 
and  call  for  it  by  name. 

By  referring  to  the  Telephone  Directory  (Classified 
Section),  the  potential  customer  should  find  the  name 
of  yourTrade-marked  product,  together  with  the  names, 
addresses  and  telephone  numbers  of  the  dealers  who 
handle  it. 

The  "Where-to-Buy"  section  of  the  Telephone 
Directory  is  the  final  tie-up  between  magazine,  news- 
paper and  outdoor  advertising  on  one  side,  and  the 
local  dealer  and  the  consumer  on  the  other — it  is  the 
tie-up  that  enables  "selling"  copy  to  actually  produce 
sales. 

When  the  consumer  is  ready  to  buy,  the 
Telephone  Directory  tells  him  WHERE 
to  buy.  This  medium  is  always  at  the 
elbow  of  every  person  progressive  enough 
to  use  a  telephone — those  who  can  buy 
— and   those  who  do  buy. 

Any  trade  name  may  be  listed  (and  many  hundreds 
do  appear  in  current  issues) — First,  under  the  Trade 
Name  of  the  product  (cross-indexed) ;  and  Secondly, 
under  the  type  of  product,  where  the  selling  points  may 
be  presented  and  the  Trade  Mark  reproduced,  fol- 
lowed by  dealers'  names,  with  addresses  and  telephone 
numbers. 

Important  population  centers  in  the  Mountain 
States  area  have  standardized  Telephone  Directories  in 
which  Trade  Mark  treatment  is  available.  This  cir- 
culation is  greater  than  the  combined  circulation  of 
any  two  national  magazines  in  the  same  area.  Ask  for 
complete  information  on  the  coupon. 


GENERAL  DIRECTORY  SALES  DEPARTMENT 

THE  MOUNTAIN  STATES  TELEPHONE 
AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

DENVER,  COLORADO 
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/hen  words 
fail,  a  picture  will  con- 
vince—and to  the  wide  and 
economical  distribution  of 
pictures  the  photo-engraver 
is  a  first  necessity. 

EASTfa/N  KODAK 
COMPANY 


YOUR    STORY    IN    PICTURE    LEAVES   NOTHING   UNTOLD 


r 


Ws 


iCodak 


asrotr 


All* 


.- !  Thoto-Engraving  Does  the  Rest; 

AMERICAN  PHOTOENGR  AVERS 

©ASSOCIATION© 


S    *     86  3     MONADNOPK      BLOCK.*     CHIC 


.'npiirizhl  1927,  American  Photo-Engravers  Association 
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He  De  France 


The  Boulevard  of  the  Atlantic 


CROM  Sandy  Hook  to  Le  Havre  de  Paris.      What  kings 

of   the   splendid   age   made   of   their   castles    ....    the 
courtly  magnificence  ....  the  romance  ....  the  tradi- 
tion ....  has  gone  into  the  making   of  this  floating 
palace    on    the    Atlantic.      The    new    flagship    of    the 
French   Line  ....   her  maiden  trip   ....   a  gala 
event  ....  decks  gay  with  people,  colours  aflutter 
in  caressing  winds  ....  leaves  Pier  fifty-seven, 
North  River  on  July  second  ....  now,  with 
the  de  Luxe  Paris  and  France,   a  weekly  ex- 
press   service    begins    between    New    York, 
Plymouth,    England,   and   Le   Havre   de 
Paris. 


These    de    Luxe    French    Liners 

charming    noblesse     of     the 

high    seas  —  French    to    the    mast- 
tips —  their  joyous  nation  and  coun- 
try   crystallized  —  French  —  the    grace 
and    splendour    of    the    decorations — the 
uxury  of  the  cabins  —  the  service  with  a 
courteous  air.     French,  too  —  the  marvels  to 
tempt  the  appetite. 

>  At  Le  Havre  de  Paris  —  no  long  drawn-out  train 

ride  —  a    dash    through    lovely,    mellow    Normandy 

—  Rouen,  of  the  spires  and  Jeanne  d'Arc  legends  — 

three   swift   hours  —  then   Paris  —  la    Ville    Lumiere   of 

incomparable   beauties  and  gayeties  —  and  the  terminus 

to  all  the  playgrounds  and  Capitals  of  Europe. 

Four   One-Class   Cabin   Liners   direct   to   Havre  The   New 

York-Vigo-Bordeaux    service,    three    liners,    to    southern    France 
and  Spain. 


Our  illustrated  booklets  are  a  trip  in  themselves 

<jfceneh  XLr\e 

19  STATE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  OR  ANY   FRENCH  LINE  AGENT  OR  TOURIST  OFFICE 
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Must  Doctors  Disagree: 


? 


MANUFACTURERS 
who  are  "shopping 
around"  in  an  effort  to  de- 
termine which  ki?id  ot  adver- 
tising they  should  use  are 
missing  the  big  point  in  their 
problem  entirely. 

The  vital  thing  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  average 
advertising  campaign  is  an 
impartial  weighing  of  values 
which  will  assure  the  adver- 
tiser getting  various  kinds  of 
advertising  in  the  right  pro- 
port ion. 

The  reason  so  many  advertis- 
ing campaigns  work  disjoint- 
edly  and  creakingly  is  that 
thev  lack  one  or  more  of  the 
ingredients  essential  to  a  bal- 
tf/zm/campaign.This  is  largely 


the  fault  of  advertising  men 
themselves  —  and  their  ten- 
dency to  discredit  any  form 
of  advertising  they  do  not  sell. 

Advertising  organizations, 
like  physicians,  have  found  it 
desirable  to  specialize.  But 
specialization  on  one  kind  of 
advertising  does  not,  as  we 
see  it,  necessitate  condemna- 
tion of  all  other  forms. 

Advertising  would  quickly  be 
stripped  of  most  of  its  failures 
and  wastes  if  advertising 
specialists  combined  to  make 
clear  the  possibilities  and 
limitations  of  all  forms  of  ad- 
vertising— and  the  necessity 
of  using  them  in  proper 
combination  rather  than  in- 
dividually. 


The  Third  Ingredient  hi  Selling"  discusses  the  need  for, 
and  possibilities  of,  better  balance  in  advertising.    A  copy 
of  this  book  will  be  sent  to  executives  who  ask  for  it  on 
their  business  stationery. 


James  F.  Newcomb  &  Co.  inc. 

Direct  Advertising  ::  Merchandising  Counsel 

330     SEVENTH     AVENUE,      NEW      YORK,      N.      Y. 
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Ball  and  Chain 

Merchandise 


Distance,  delay,  heavy 
freight  charges  and  poor 
service:  These  are  the  shack- 
les that  hold  back  your  sales 
and  cut  down  your  profits  in 
America's  fastest  growing 
market — The  South — where 
buying  power  has  more  than 
trebled  in  the  past  ten  years. 

Nearly  800  of  America's 
outstanding  concerns  have 
found  it  necessary  and  profit- 
able to  establish  Southern 
headquarters  in  Atlanta. 

And  the  records  of  these  At- 
lanta branches  have  amply  justi- 
fied the  combined  judgment  of 


America's  leading  executives. 
Many  of  them  lead  the  entire 
country  in  volume.  Many  more 
have  broken  through  their 
quotas,  year  after  year. 

Atlanta  is  logically  Distri- 
bution City  for  the  South,  and 
the  Atlanta  Industrial  Area  not 
only  affords  easy  and  quick  ac- 
cess to  a  rich  market,  but  due  to 
proximity  of  raw  materials  for 
practically  every  industrial  need, 


efficient  Anglo-Saxon  labor, 
cheap  abundant  power,  reason- 
able taxes;  plants  here  show 
amazingly  low  production  cost. 

To  thoroughly  work  the 
Southern  market,  to  get  the  most 
in  volume  and  profits,  you  need 
the  advantages  that  Atlanta  of- 
fers. Let  us  supply  you  with  the 
tacts  in  relation  to  your  business. 
Your  inquiry  will  be  held  strictly 
confidential. 


<§end  for  this  booklet 

The  actual  experiences  of  nation- 
ally-known concerns  in  Atlanta, 
and  a  thoughtful  review  of  this 
city's  many  vital  advantages  as 
an  industrial  location.    Sent  free. 


Write   Industrial    Bureau 

11   Chamber  of  Commerce 

Atlanta 

o 


Industrial  Headquarters  of  the  South, 
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can  be  selected  indi 
niduaUy  or  i„  an\ 
combination. 


The  only  lOOr'c  cov- 
erage of  60<~o  of 
the  entire  National 
Market. 


a 


BELIEVE  in  the 
Country  Weekly.  I  be- 
lieve that  no  matter  in  the 
United  States  is  more  thor- 
oughly read,  or  has  more  in- 
fluence than  the  pages  of 
these  Home  Town  papers." 

—ALFRED  P.  SLOAN,  Jr. 

Pres.,  General  Motors  Corp. 


General  Motors  Corporation  is  investing  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  in  country  weeklies 
this  year. 

Country  Weeklies  are  represented  by  the 


yff^p^F™"1 


225  West  39th  Street 
New  York  City 
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Financial  Adviser 

to  the 

Successful  Business  Man! 


N 


O  other  magazine  has  so  close  a  contact  with  the  successful 
business  men  of  this  country. 


We  receive  ten  thousand  inquiries  a  month  from  the  highest 
type  of  executives  asking  our  advice  on  their  financial  problems. 

Our  publication  carries  only  those  articles  that  BIG  BUSINESS 
is  vitally  interested  in,  and  the  "Wall  Street"  on  our  cover  is 
merely  a  guarantee  that  all  of  our  readers  possess  surplus  wealth. 

When  you  realize  that  our  circulation  has  been  built  entirely 
by  mail  and  advertising,  you  will  know  why  our  magazine  is  so 
successful  a  medium  for  coupon  advertising. 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  an  illustrated  analysis  of  our  medium 
and  market  to  any  business  man  or  advertising  agency. 


^Magazine 
WallStreet 


Member  A. B.C. 


42    BROADWAY 


NEW   YORK  CITY 


The  Largest  Paid  Circulation  of  Any  Financial  or 
Banking  Medium  in  the  World 
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Editor  in  Chief.  Past  President 
A.S.M.E..  Past  Member  American 
Engineering  Council,  Chairman 
A  S.M.E.,  Boiler  Code  Committee. 
Chairman  A.S.M.E.  Power  Test 
Code  Committee.  Author  of  several 
Engineering  works.  Member  Nat. 
Assoc.  Stationary  Engineers — an 
outstanding  figure  in  the  industry. 
Editor  of  POWER  for  37  years. 

A.  D.  Blake 

Associate  Editor  of  POWER  for 
15  years.  Graduate  Mechanical  En- 
gineer. 3  years  power  plant  con- 
struction experience — Member  A.S.- 
M  E..  N.A.S.E..  Member  A.S.M.E., 
Sub-committee  on  Industrial  Power. 


C.  H.  Berry 


Associate  Editor.  Formerly  As- 
sistant Professor  Steam  Engineer- 
ing at  Cornell,  then  Technical  En- 
gineer of  Power  Plants.  Detroit 
Edison  Company.  Member  A.S.M.E. 
Power  Test  Codes  Committee, 
Chairman  A.S.M.E.  Sub-committee 
on  Steam  Turbines,  Member  Ameri- 
can Refractories  Institute. 

F.  A.  Annett 

Electrical  Editor.  Five  years  in- 
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Devoted  to  the  Power  Problems 
of  All  Industries 


Typical  Testimony! 

"I  consider  the  ads  in 
POWER  one  of  the  most 
valuable  assets  of  the 
paper,  as  they  are  read 
and  used  by  me  very  ex- 
tensively." 

Chief  Operating  Engineer, 
Big  New  England  Shoe  Manufacturer 


"If  we  want  to  buy  any- 
thing, we  just  pick  up 
POWER,  look  the  ads 
over  and  as  a  rule  we  find 
what  we  are  looking  for." 


Superintendent, 
Public  Utility  Company 
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If  you  are  seeking  to  cultivate  the  Buying  Power  in  the  power 
field,  let  us  show  you  how  POWER  can  help  you— to  analyze 
the  market — to  reach  the  influential  men  in  that  market. 

POWER 
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An  American  Printer  Expo- 
sition ^  Craftsmen  Number 
again  this  year,  as  usual. 
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Three  draftsmen  Numbers  of  The  American  Printer  of  Previous  Years 

The  September  1927  Issue  of 

The  American  Printer 

will  be  a  PRINTING  EXPOSITION  and  CRAFTSMEN  NUMBER. 

It  will  be  issued  because  of  the  Fourth  Educational  Graphic  Arts  Exposi- 
tion and  convention  of  the  International  Association  of  Printing  House 
Craftsmen  (superintendents  and  foremen)  that  will  be  held  in  New  York, 
September  5  to  17,  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace.  It  will  be  the  greatest 
educational  exposition  of  printing  ever  held  in  America,  and  the  only  one 
of  its  kind  within  the  next  five  years. 

# 

Advertisers  should  arrange  for  liberal  and  increased  space  in  this  September 
issue  of  'The  American  Printer  to  feature  new  machinery  and  devices,  new 
paper  and  new  processes. 

THE  AMERICAN  PRINTER    9  East  38th  Street,  New  York 
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THE   NEW   HAZARDS 
IN  DOING  BUSINESS 

To  a  flapper  of  sixteen,  a  girl  of  twenty  repre- 
sents the  staid  Older  Generation. 

An  idea  that  yesterday  was  revolutionary 
is  today  a  common-place. 

Habits  are  seldom  long  to  be  counted  upon. 

To  an  advertiser,  it  is  not  so  much  the  fact  of  these 
new  ideas  and  new  attitudes  which  makes  them  formidable. 
It  is  rather  the  speed  with  which  they  are  spread  and  the 
unanimity  with  which  they  are  adopted. 

Advertising  itself  has  been  chiefly  responsible.  It  has 
created  a  public  willing  to  adopt  the  new  thing,  determined 
to  be  left  behind  in  nothing  and  eager  to  do  or  be  what- 
ever is  popular  at  the  moment. 

And  advertising  having  created  such  a  situation,  is 
likewise  the  means  for  meeting  it  and  cashing  in  on  it. 

No  manufacturer  whatever  he  may  make  or  however 
well  intrenched  he  may  be  in  the  homes  of  the  country, 
can  afford  to  settle  down  and  let  things  take  their  course. 

He    must    be    acutely    alive    to    what   is  happen- 
ing   today   and    what  is   going   to   happen 
tomorrow. 

He  must  analyze,  in  full  time,  the  effect 
on  his  business  of  new  inventions,  new  dis- 
coveries, new  trends. 

And  he  must  act. 


CALKINS  &  HOLDEN,  inc  •  247  park  avenue,  new  YORK 
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The FrenchTro-vincial  Dining    Hoom  on 
the  i j th  floor  of  the  ftuttirkk  'Building. 


e  Dining  rvoom  of 


Delineator   Home   Institute 


w, 


E  showed  you  the  kitchen,  and  we  showed  you  the 
living  room,  tmt  you  really  should  see  the  dining  room! 

This  dining  room,  quaintly  and  charmingly  furnished 
in  the  French  Provincial  manner,  is  a  permanent  and 
integral  part  of  Delineator  Home  Institute — on  the 
15th  floor  of  the  Butterick  Building,  you  know. 

Here  many  a  savory  meal,  many  a  dainty  dish  is  served 
that  has  been  prepared  in  the  kitchen  of  Delineator 
Home  Institute. 

Later,  the  most  unusual,  the  most  appetizing  of  these 
dishes  are  presented  in  the  pages  of  Delineator  itself 
as  a  suggestion  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  modern 
homes.  All  part  of  Delineator's  plan,  you'll  note- 
To  further  the  -Art  of  Qracious  Xjvttig. 


Delineator 


Established  lS68 
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WITH  the  advent  of  the  radio 
the  advertiser  and  his  agent 
have  found  suddenly  at  their  dis- 
posal an  entirely  new  medium;  one 
whose  meteoric  rise  to  importance 
has  left  no  time  for  the  classifica- 
tion and  codification  that  eliminate 
most  uncertainty  from  the  use  of 
media  made  more  familiar  by  time. 
Puzzled  by  the  conflicting  claims 
of  rival  stations,  the  prospective 
lessee  of  "the  air"  is  bound  to  feel 
somewhat  confused.  It  is  for  him 
that  Edgar  H.  Felix  has  written 
"The  White  Space  Value  of  Broad- 
casting Time"  in  this  issue.  While 
he  cannot  lay  down  absolute  rules 
for  judging  the  value  of  certain 
hours  and  stations,  he  does  offer 
suggestions  of  standards  by  which 
some  decision  can  be  made. 
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Reaching  the  ^Best  Families  in  thtj 
ISest  ^Markets 

Cosmopolitan  is  especially  suited  to  carry  the  advertising  message  or  better- 
than-ordinary  products  selling  to  the  better  grade  homes. 

For  such,  it  is  a  logical  "first  buy."  For  Cosmopolitan  is  a  class  magazine 
reaching  a  class  audience.  And  the  same  demand  for  the  better  things 
which  finds  expression  in  their  preference  for  Cosmopolitan  at  a  price 
sufficient  to  buy  several  ordinary  magazines,  inspires  our  readers  to  seek 
quality  in  other  lines  of  merchandise  as  well. 

Cosmopolitan  reaches  regularly  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  such 
families, — a  market  with  possibilities  sufficient  to  challenge  the  attention 
of  any  national  advertiser. 

And  Cosmopolitan's  circulation  is  admirably  distributed  to  fit  the  adver- 
tiser's needs;  90%  of  its  total  being  concentrated  in  the  larger  cities  and 
towns  where  80%  of  the  nation's  business  is  done, — yet  so  well  distributed 
that  it  reaches  an  average  of  one  out  of  every  six  worth-while  families  in 
every  one  of  the  2787  cities  and  towns  of  over  2,500  population. 

Cosmopolitan  is  truly  a  primary  medium, —  in  the  primary  market  for 
quality  products. 


Let  a  Cosmopolitan  representative  give  yon  fuller  information. 
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The  White  Space  Value 
of  Broadcasting  Time 

By  Edgar  H.  Felix 


BEFORE  "time  on  the 
air"  of  commercial 
broadcasting  stations 
can  be  purchased  with  the 
same  statistical  background 
that  aids  the  space  buyer 
in  the  selection  of  printed 
media,  a  tremendous  amount 
of  experience  must  be  gained 
and  extensive  fact  finding 
studies  completed.  Broad- 
casting time  is  now  bought 
almost  entirely  upon  guess 
work,  there  being  no  sub- 
stantial foundation  of  fact 
serving  as  the  criterion  by 
which  the  value  of  one  station  may 
be  compared  with  that  of  another. 
At  first  sight,  it  appears  that  no 
such  foundation  will  ever  be  de- 
veloped; the  only  guide  to  the 
prudent  radio  time  buyer  is  the  ex- 
perience of  past  users  of  the  station 
under  consideration. 

The  basic  elements  of  space  buy- 
ing applied  to  the  broadcasting  prob- 
lem, however,  are  dimly,  discernible 
and  will  eventually  result  in  a  sys- 
tematized method  of  station  rating 
and  charge  determination.  Instead 
of  the  familiar  units  of  quarter,  half, 
or  full  page  space,  the  radio  buyer 
considers  "time"  in  units  of  min- 
utes or  hours;  circulation  becomes 
"coverage"  and  "service  range" ; 
class  of  readers,  "established  audi- 
ence" ;   position,    "hour" ;    and   typo- 


graphy, "trans- 
mission quality."  Clearly 
there  are  elements  of  similarity  be- 
tween space  buying  and  the  new  art 
of  buying  "time  on  the  air."  It  is 
only  a  matter  of  development  before 
the  facts  applying  to  radio  will  be  as 
tangible  as  they  are  with  "space." 

THAT  there  is  need  for  a  codifica- 
tion and  clarification  of  the 
former  is  evident  when  we  real- 
ize that  approximately  $20,000,000 
were  spent  last  year  in  commercial 
radio  broadcasting,  and  that  the 
figure  will  reach  $100,000,000  within 
three  years.  The  present  cost  of 
reaching  an  individual  listener  by 
radio  unquestionably  varies  among 
different  stations  by  such  extreme 
ratios  as  a  hundred  to  one.  That 
such  extraordinary  variations  exist 
is  largely  because   of  the   unalloyed 


"bunk"  circulated  as 
broadcasting  station  so- 
licitation, prepared  with- 
out any  restraint  but  that 
of  feeble  conscience  and 
wandering  imagination. 
A  little  consid- 
eration as  to 
what  purchase  of 
time  on  the  air 
gives  the  adver- 
tisers may  serve 
to  eliminate  some 
of  the  more  fla- 
grant and  ridiculous  cases  of  ex- 
travagant station  solicitation,  which 
get  over  only  because  of  ignorance 
of  the  qualities  of  the  new  medium. 
Buying  time  on  the  air  is  the  pur- 
chase of  an  opportunity  to  reach  a 
definitely  established  radio  audience. 
That  is  not  as  indefinite  a  unit  as 
may  be  imagined.  Radio  listeners 
are  quite  fixed  in  their  habits.  Ask 
any  listener  what  his  favorite  sta- 
tion is  and  he  can,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  answer  you  without  the 
slightest  hesitation.  In  almost  every 
case  one,  two  or,  at  the  most,  three 
stations  give  the  listener  ninety  per 
cent  of  his  radio  service,  even 
though  his  receiver  may  place  forty 
other  stations  at  his  disposal.  And, 
in  the  case  of  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  radio  audience,  a  single  sta- 
tion receives  eighty  per  cent  of  his 
attention. 
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From  the  standpoint  of  the  com- 
mercial broadcaster,  only  this  "fa- 
vorite station"  listener  is  worthy  of 
consideration  in  placing  a  valuation 
upon  a  station's  audience.  The  op- 
portunity for  misleading  presenta- 
tion as  to  a  station's  coverage  arises 
out  of  the  irregular  listener,  the 
long  distance  hunter  who  may  hear 
a  station  but  once  or  twice  in  the 
course  of  a  year  and  who  is  most 
likely  to  write  a  letter  to  the  bi'oad- 
casting  station  when  he  does  so,  in 
order  to  add  another  confirmation  to 
his  collection  of  radio  mementos.  An 
accumulation  of  long  distance  mail  is 
easily  collected  by  the  most  insig- 
nificant broadcasting  station  and  it 
is  often  submitted  as  evidence  of 
nationwide  coverage. 

I  have  seen  solicitations  from 
broadcasting    stations,     particularly 


from  the  center  of  the  country, 
claiming  nationwide  coverage  be- 
cause they  have  been  heard  by  a  few 
hundred  listeners  on  both  coasts. 
One  station,  for  example,  received 
several  hundred  letters  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  in  response  to 
a  late  night  program  on  one  of  those 
rare  "perfect"  broadcasting  eve- 
nings, and  it  is  selling  its  time  to 
national  advertisers  on  the  basis  of 
national  coverage.  Another  station, 
in  the  central  West,  has  been  heard 
in  Hawaii.  Alaska  and  Cuba,  and 
claims  as  a  consequence  to  be  an 
ideal  station  for  the  national  adver- 
tiser because  "practically  none  of  its 
programs  are  lost  at  sea." 

An  hour's  listening  with  the 
highest  grade  of  receiver  in  an  ideal 
location  under  ideal  conditions  will 
prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  anyone 


(except  perhaps  of  a  blue  sky  sta- 
tion solicitor)  that  the  quality  of 
reproduction  attainable  from  sta- 
tions within  a  hundred  miles  is  so 
vastly  superior  to  that  attainable 
from  stations  more  than  500  miles 
distant  that  no  one,  seeking  musical 
entertainment  from  his  radio,  will 
prefer  the  latter.  The  long  distance 
listener  does  not  seek  entertainment, 
upon  which  good  will  for  the  com- 
mercial sponsor  depends,  but  the 
thrill  of  hearing  call  letters  from  a 
far  away  state.  With  my  own  re- 
ceiver (a  modest,  home-made  affair), 
near  New  York,  I  have  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  picking  up  KFI  on  each  of 
the  three  occasions  that  I  tried  to  do 
so  this  winter  between  1 1 :30  and 
12:15  p.  m. ;  but  the  good  will  value 
of  this  achievement  to  the  sponsor 
[continued  on  page  48] 


Opportunities  the  Retailer 

Misses 

By  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins 


NOW  and  then  when  the  traveling  salesman 
talks  to  the  retailer  about  the  advertising 
his  house  is  doing,  and  tries  to  impress  him 
with  the  fact  that  such  advertising  is  benefiting 
him,  the  dealer  comes  back  with,  "It  never  done 
me  any  good,  as  far  as  I  can  see".  And  some- 
times the  salesman  has  no  comeback,  and  goes 
home  and  reports  to  the  advertising  manager, 
"The  trade  tell  me  they  don't  feel  any  effect  from 
our  advertising".  And  the  advertising  manager 
passes  the  bad  news  on  back  to  the  advertising 
agent,  who  wonders  if  it  is  so,  or  if  perchance  it 
merely  means  that  the  dealer  isn't  competent  to 
testify,  that  he  has  ignored  the  advertising  in- 
stead of  lining  up  his  store  to  get  the  full  advan- 
tage of  it. 

In  Bermuda,  where  there  is  no  drinking  water 
except  what  falls  from  the  clouds,  each  house- 
holder is  compelled  by  law  to  have  a  watershed  to 
secure  his  supply.  It  rains  alike  on  the  prepared 
and  the  unprepared,  and  it's  no  use  to  complain 
that  you  haven't  got  water.  The  answer  is,  "Why 
didn't  you  catch  it  when  it  was  raining  water?" 

You  would  not  expect  so  enterprising  a  shop  as 
Tripler's,  whose  emporium  at  Madison  and  Forty- 
sixth  is  chock  full  of  the  smartest  clothes  the  well- 
dressed  man  can  wear,  would  be  indifferent  to  a 
particularly  effective  piece  of  publicity.  But  this 
is  what  happened.     In  a  recent  New  Yorker  the 


chap  who  goes  round  to  the  shops  and  writes  up 
what  he  finds  said: 

If  you  can  wear  brown  and  are  looking  for  a 
smart  topcoat,  Tripler's  has  imported  some 
wows  from  England.  They  are  made  of  a 
brown  and  white  material  known  as  shark's- 
tooth,  which  is  about  the  best  looking  stuff 
I've  seen  for  some  time.  Double-breasted, 
peaked  lapels,  broad  shoulders,  $100.  They 
are  so  well  cut  that  the  domestic  imitations, 
of  which  I  have  written  before,  suffer  terribly 
by  comparison. 

You  will  agree  with  me  that  the  paragraph  is  a 
stronger  and  better  piece  of  copy  than  most  re- 
tail furnishers  are  able  to  get  into  their  paid 
space.  It  made  a  hit  with  me.  Being  in  need  of 
a  light  overcoat,  I  stopped  in  at  Tripler's  and 
asked  to  see  the  coat  that  had  made  such  an  im- 
pression on  The.  New  Yorker's  expert.  To  my 
amazement,  no  one  knew  what  the  paragraph  re- 
ferred to,  or  what  overcoat  was  meant.  I  went 
away  without  learning  what  a  shark's-tooth  top- 
coat is.  Well,  perhaps  I  wouldn't  have  liked  it 
anyway.  But  it  makes  me  skeptical  about  a 
dealer's  opinion  of  advertising.  I  think  if  I  were 
Tripler's  and  had  received  such  a  paragraph  in 
such  a  publication  as  The  New  Yorker,  I  would 
put  that  particular  coat  in  a  Madison  Avenue 
window  with  a  photostat  enlargement  of  the  para- 
graph framed,  on  one  side,  and  the  cover  of  The 
New  Yorker  framed,  on  the  other.  I  would  be 
prepared  to  back  up  The  Neiv  Yorker's  opinion  by 
showing  I  thought  it  was  a  good  coat,  too. 
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Doing  Business  in  Other  States 

How  to  Know  When  You  May  Be  Violating  the  Law 

By  H.  A.  Haring 


THIS  matter  of  properly 
qualifying  a  corporation  in 
the  states  where  business 
is  to  be  done  is  not  a  matter  to 
be  dismissed  lightly  by  the  man- 
ager. 

To  see  one's  corporation  lose 
accounts  receivable  is  bad 
enough.  To  be  compelled  to 
complete  undertakings  is  worse, 
when  the  officers  have  learned  to 
their  dismay  that  their  "con- 
tracts are  wholly  void  in  behalf 
of  the  non-complying  corpora- 
tion, but  enforceable  against 
them" — as  is  the  law  in  ten 
states.  "  In  about  thirty  others 
the  "contracts  are  valid  but  the 
corporation  can  not  enforce 
them  through  any  court  of  this 
state." 

"A  law  is  not  a  law  without 
coercion  behind  it."  That  such  is 
the  belief  of  our  lawmakers 
when  legislating  against  "for- 
eign" corporations  is  easy  to 
see. 

They  have  assumed  that  busi- 
ness is  for  profit.  They  have 
not  hesitated  to  dip  into  that 
profit  when  any  corporation  neg- 
lects or  refuses  to  domesticate. 
Less  than  a  dozen  states  have 
omitted  from  their  law  penalties  be- 
yond the  invalidation  of  contracts, 
and  yet  those  few  states  are  rather 
notable  for  the  reason  that  among 
them  are  several  of  the  most  im- 
portant, commercially  speaking : 
Connecticut,  Maryland,  Massachu- 
setts, New  York,  Oregon  and  Texas. 
Of  the  forty-eight  states,  thirty- 
five  lay  upon  the  non-complying  cor- 
poration specific  fines  ranging  from 


H 


ALF-HIDDEN  in  the 
underbrush  lies  the  boundry  line 
that  can  mean  trouble  for  the  unthink- 
ing. The  business  that  does  not  watch 
its  activities  in  "other"'  states  with  legal 
knowledge  can  get  into  difficulties  as 
costly  as  they  generally  are  unexpected 


$1,000  and  the  fourth  (North 
Dakota)  holding  out  threats  of  twice 
that  total.  Thirteen  others  make 
their  fines  apply  to  "each  offense"  or 
"each  business  transaction,"  with, 
quite  often,  a  definition  in  the  stat- 
utes   as    to    what   constitutes    them. 


s 


OME  of  the  states  have  been  quick 


penalizing    corporations    that    have, 
inadvertently    perhaps,    disregarded 
$10  to  $10,000    (Indiana  laying  the    their  foreign  corporation  laws.  At  one 


highest),  with  $500-$l,000  being  the 
most  usual.  Nor  are  those  states 
that  believe  in  fining  the  corpora- 
tion always  content  with  a  single 
imposition  of  this  penalty.  Iowa  im- 
poses a  fine  of  $100  for  each  work- 
ing day  in  which  business  is  trans- 
acted without  compliance  with  the 
law;  Michigan,  North  Dakota,  Ohio 
and  West  Virginia  make  the  fine  ap- 
ply for  each  month  of  non-com- 
pliance, three  of  these  four  laying 
for  this  purpose  fines  that  run  to 


time  the  Supreme  Court  rendered  a 
decision  that  went  hard  with  cor- 
porations which  use  "specialty  sales- 
men". A  Minnesota  milling  com- 
pany, in  a  test  case,  employed  sales- 
men in  Massachusetts  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inducing  dealers  and  millers 
to  use  its  flour.  These  salesmen 
were  aiming  to  develop  business  for 
the  mill's  wholesalers  in  Massachu- 
setts, and,  to  that  end,  they  turned 
over  such  orders  as  they  secured  to 
wholesalers,  who  completed  the  deal. 


For  years  the  manufacturers 
who  follow  this  method  of 
"specialty  salesmen"  had  re- 
sisted the  states,  their  conten- 
tion being  that  such  specialty 
selling  was  merely  an  adjunct 
to  interstate  commerce — wash- 
ing machines,  adding  machines, 
suction  sweepers,  typewriters, 
cash  registers  and  a  host  of 
others.  When,  however,  the 
highest  court  declared  this 
type  of  selling  to  be  "local 
business  within  the  states",  the 
states  had  their  innings.  As  one 
illustration,  the  attorney  general 
of  Alabama  sent  peremptory 
letters  in  large  numbers  to  spe- 
cialty-selling corporations.  They 
were  told  that  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  made  them  law- 
breakers in  that  they  had  failed 
to  domesticate  in  Alabama. 

They  were  told  that  the  Ala- 
bama penalty  for  violation  Was 
a  fine  of  $1,000.  These  notices 
did,  however,  hold  out  that  "in 
view  of  the  general  idea  which 
has  prevailed  that  this  character 
of  business  was  not  such  as  to 
=  necessitate  qualification,  the  ma- 
jority of  claims  will  be  adjust- 
ed on  a  compromise  basis  of  $250" 
The  corporations  were  taken  by  sur- 
prise. Member  companies  appealed 
to  their  national  organizations,  with 
the  thought  that  a  solid  front  would 
modify  the  demands  of  Alabama; 
but  the  legal  counsel  of  one  of  these 
associations,  the  American  Specialty 
Manufacturers'  Association,  sug- 
gested "compliance  rather  than  con- 
test". The  attorneys  assured  their 
clients  that  the  chances  of  success  in 
a  legal  fight  were  slight;  members, 
therefore,  were  advised  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  $250  compromise  offer 
and  forthwith  domesticate  in  Ala- 
bama. 

Other  states  have  not  hesitated  to 
issue  similar  circular  letters,  as  new 
decisions  have  tightened  their  hold 
over  foreign  corporations.  Another 
state,  with  a  statutory  fine  of  $500, 
concludes  such  a  notification  circular, 
thus: 

It  is  suggested,  therefore,  that  you  take 
up  with  this  department  the  matter  of  the 
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Bigger  Business  for  Small 
Manufacturers 

By  W.  R.  Hotchkin 

Associate  Director.  Amos  Parrish  &  Co.,  New  York 


SOME  years  ago,  when  I  was  a 
struggling  advertising  agent, 
there  came  to  my  office  a  manu- 
facturer who  had  known  me  as  a 
periodic  promoter  of  his  products  in 
the  Wanamaker  advertising.  The 
gentleman  believed  in  miracles — 
especially  in  two:  He  thought  that 
any  advertisement  published  in  his 
wife's  favorite  magazine  would  cause 
thousands  of  women  to  rush  to  the 
post  box  with  letters  containing  or- 
ders and  the  necessary  dollar  bills. 
And,  moreover,  he  thought  that  I 
knew  the  words  with  which  to  accom- 
plish the  feat.  Yet  he  had  sold 
goods  in  Missouri ! 

This  man  told  me  that  he  had  a 
thousand  dollars  with  which  to  buy 
a  big  space  in  that  magazine  and 
emblazon  to  the  world  the  knowledge 
of  a  new  and  worthy  product,  wanted 
in  every  home  and  at  every  picnic. 
Not  being  convinced  that  he  was  one 


she    rushed    to    open    the    issue 
which  it  would  be  published. 


T1 


HE  asterisks  indicate  a  year  of 
periodic  arguments,  in  which  h^ 
insisted  on  spending  the  mon'ey  while 
I  insisted  that  he  save  it  until  he 
was  in  position  to  become  an  ad- 
vertiser. But  the  man  insisted  that 
his  scheme  should  not  be  denied  the 
chance  to  be  born,  and  that  I  should 
be  the  stork.  Finally  he  demanded 
action.  He  insisted  that  he  was 
ready  to  go  ahead  and  go  he  would, 
though  his  advertising  appropria- 
tion was  still  limited  to  one  thousand 
dollars.  This  time  I  accepted  the 
job,  but  insisted  that  he  start  sanely, 
with  some  chance  of  securing  results. 
My  suggestion  was  that  he  start  in 
his  home  city,  New  York,  spending 
the  thousand  dollars  locally. 

The  commodity  was  solid  alcohol. 


our  organization  created  the  name 
for  it:  "STERNO— Canned  Heat." 
The  Riker-Hegeman  Co.,  then  the 
leading  drug  concern,  with  local 
stores  all  over  the  city,  accepted  his 
business — a  circumstance  which  gave 
him  a  chance  to  get  large  publicity 
in  one  great  trading  center,  to  get 
the  implied  recommendation  of  this 
well  known  concern,  and  to  secure 
cooperation  of  the  most  valuable 
character.  Naturally,  the  results 
were  most  gratifying,  for  we  at- 
tained four  objectives  of  successful 
advertising: 

(A)  The  goods  were  on  sale  in  the 
community  in  which  the  advertising 
was  published. 

(B)  Stores  where  the  goods  were 
on  sale  were  definitely  named,  so 
that  anybody  interested  in  the  ad- 
vertising would  have  no  trouble  in 
finding  the  goods  advertised. 

(C)  The  goods  were  displayed  in 


of  Mary  Pickford's  '"Sparrows"  and    then  an  almost  unknown  product,  and    the  windows  of  all  the  stores  that 


realizing  that  a  miracle 
was  rather  hazardous,  I 
spent  the  next  hour  or 
two  in  trying  to  demon- 
strate to  the  gentleman 
that  a  nice  mink  coat  for 
his  wife  would  be  a  much 
more  satisfactory  invest- 
ment. I  ruled  out,  with 
almost  mathematical  ac- 
curacy, the  amount  of 
space  that  one  thousand 
dollars  would  buy  in  a  sec- 
tion of  a  single  column  of 
that  magazine.  I  indi- 
cated a  fly-speck  of  space 
for  the  illustration  of  his 
product,  and  another 
minute  spot  for  the  mar- 
ginal sketch  of  his  picnic 
scene,  which  he  thought 
would  arouse  an  immedi- 
ate heart's  desire  on  the 
part  of  every  reader  for 
his  product,  and  I  had 
space  left  for  a  few- 
words.  But  I  cast  doubt 
on  the  probability  that 
his  wife  c  o  u  1  d  find 
the    advertisement     when 
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THE  small  but  ambitious  manufacturer  is  inclined  to 
hang  on  his  office  wall  a  map  of  the  United  States 
when  he  should  have  an  aerial  view  of  the  local  business 
center.  Right  around  him  lies  the  best  territory  in 
which  to  invest  his  advertising  appropriations  that  may, 
through  local  media  and  interest,  build  up  a  reputa- 
tion large  enough  to  make  a  national  campaign  feasible 


had   them  on   sale. 

(D)  The  advertising, 
being  published  exclusive- 
ly for  the  benefit  of  the 
stores  in  which  the  goods 
were  sold,  and  published 
in  the  stores'  own  man- 
ner over  the  stores'  own 
name,  created  an  unusual- 
ly friendly  attitude  for 
the  goods  among  the 
stores'  executives. 

Thus  the  product  was 
introduced  to  the  New 
York  public  in  a  most  im- 
pressive manner,  and  a 
spirit  of  friendly  interest 
was  established  in  the 
leading  store  of  the 
United  States.  The  fact 
that  this  great  store 
would  exploit  the  goods  in 
so  imposing  a  way 
aroused  the  interest  of 
drug  stores  all  over  the 
country,  and  a  showing  of 
the  Riker-Hegeman  ad- 
vertising was  the  most 
impelling  argument  a 
salesman  could  use  to  in- 
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How  Advertisers  Are  Getting 
Schools  to  Use  Their  Literature 

The  Demand  from  Teachers  for  Charts,  Maps,  Product  Geographies 
and  Special  Text  Books  Is  Greater  Than  the  Supply 

By  John  Allen  Murphy 


A  RECENT 
editorial  in 
a  New 
York  newspaper 
complained  o  i' 
the  growing 
practice  of  "ex- 
ploiting" pupils 
for    the    benefit 

0  f  commercial 
enterprises.  In 
many  parts  of 
the  country 
business  men 
are  getting 
school  children 
to  do  part  of 
their  selling. 
They  arrange 
contests  between 
schools    or 

classes,  offering  prizes  to  the 
side  that  sells  the  most ;  or.  they 
ask  students  to  write  essays  in 
behalf  of  their  product,  cause, 
or  store  and  award  cash  prizes 
to  the  winners. 

The  conclusion  of  the  editorial  was 
that  business  men  have  no  right  to 
introduce  such  practices  into  our 
schools;  a  sentiment  with  which  I 
am  absolutely  in  accord.  Business 
should  not  be  allowed  to  divert  our 
school  facilities  to  its  own  selfish 
purposes. 

But  the  same  editorial  refers  criti- 
cally to  another  custom  that  is 
coming  into  wide  use  in  both  private 
and  public  schools — the  tooth  brush 
drill,  the  daily  soap-and-water  check- 
up, the  balanced  diet  chart  spon- 
sored  by   commercial   organizations. 

1  am  not  in  sympathy  with  the  news- 
paper's criticism  of  that  kind  of 
school  work.  Dozens  of  our  leading 
advertisers  are  cooperating  with  the 
schools  and  the  teachers  of  the  na- 
tion in  supplying  educational  "helps" 
of  that  character.  After  investigat- 
ing the  subject  for  several  weeks,  I 
am  prepared  to  say  that  there  is  no 


From  an  advertisement   "f  Lifebuoj 

activity  in  which  advertisers  engage 
that  is  more  appreciated  and  more 
productive  of  results  than  this  school 
work.  All  of  it  is  beneficial ;  some  of 
it  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good. 
Not  only  are  the  manufacturers  sat- 
isfied with  what  they  have  accom- 
plished but,  what  is  more  important, 
both  parents  and  teachers  are  also 
delighted  with  it. 


This  material  is  in  demand  largely  be- 
cause of  the  development  of  the  visual  in- 
struction system.  I  wrote  to  Dudley  Grant 
Hay,  director  of  visual  instruction  in  the 
Chicago  public  schools,  asking  him  to  ex- 
plain the  method  and  to  tell  briefly  how 
manufacturers  could  cooperate  with  the 
movement.    Here  is  his  reply: 

In    the    teaching 
process     the     most 
helpful     thing    for 
teachers  is  the  ob- 
ject    itself,     what- 
ever    that     object 
may  be.     The  next 
best     thing,     of 
course,    is    a    good 
picture   of  the  ob- 
ject.   If  it  be  a  na- 
ture   scene,    the 
stereoscopic     p  i  e  - 
ture  comes  nearest 
to     a     reproduction    of 
the   real   thing   of   any 
pictures      now      made. 
Then    come    good     photo- 
graphs, lantern  slides  and 
films.     In  addition  to  the 
picturization    of    the    ob- 
jects under  study,  it  is  very  help- 
ful    for     the     teachers     to"    have 
furnished  to  them,  in  brief,  clear 
s„;,„      ways,   the   ideas    wrapped    up    in 
the    subject   matter,    as    teachers 
as     a     rule     have     very     limited 
means  of  finding  sufficient  data  through 
research  work  to  make  their  lessons  as 
lucid  as  they  desire  to  make  them. 

All  of  the  basic  industries  concerned 
with  problems  of  food,  clothing  and 
shelter  have  a  place  in  the  school  room 
for  broadening  the  understanding  of 
the  children  of  the  world  in  which  they 
live.  Museums  are  furnishing  exhibits 
in  many  lines  of  work  that  are  very 
helpful.  Charts  which  are  quite  en- 
lightening are  sometimes  furnished, 
but  the 


great  movement  at  the  present 

TEACHERS   appreciate  this  help    tJ.me    seems    to    be    along    the    line   of 
from  manufacturers  because  if  it    v,Isuahzln£'  through  pictures  thrown  on 


were  not  supplied  by  them,  the 
chances  are  that  it  would  not  come 
from  any  other  source.  In  a  class- 
room many  "helps"  are  needed  which 
the  school  board  does  not  furnish 
and  the  teacher  cannot  afford  to  buy 
with  her  own  money:  maps,  charts, 
hygienic  instruction  books,  pictures, 
commodity  geographies,  and  numer- 
ous other  teaching  devices. 


the  screen  in  the  class  room  by  means 
of  slides  in  some  form.  Of  course  these 
things — the  basic  industries — involve 
the  original  sources  of  raw  materials, 
the  various  steps  made  in  Droducing 
the  same,  transportation,  and  distribu- 
tion to  the  final  consumer.  Thus  the 
customs,  manners  and  habits  of  the 
people  are  studied,  and  various  types 
of  transportation  are  involved.  If  you 
have  any  way  of  getting  these  things 
directly  to  the  teachers  themselves,  or 
to  the  schools,  where  the  teachers  can 
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have  access  to  the  illustrative  material, 
I  am  quite  sure  that  it  will  be  very 
acceptable  in  every  locality  of  our 
nation. 

Several  years  ago  I  had  a  talk  with 
Ralph  Starr  Butler  about  this  mat- 
ter. He  was  then  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  United  States  Rubber 
Company  which  since  1920  has  been 
distributing  a  book  entitled  "The 
Romance  of  Rubber",  and  he  then 
said  it  was  astonishing  with  what 
eagerness  teachers  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  the  book.  Of  course 
the  reason  is  that  commercial  liter- 


ature of  that  kind  admirably  supple- 
ments regular  school  text  books. 

When  the  United  States  Rubber 
Company  first  began  the  distribution 
of  "The  Romance  of  Rubber,"  it 
sent  sample  copies  to  state  and 
county  educational  directors  telling 
them  that  it  would  furnish  their 
teachers  with  enough  copies  for  all 
of  their  pupils  upon  receipt  of  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  teachers. 
In  only  two  instances  did  the  com- 
pany encounter  opposition  from 
school  authorities  because  the  book 
contained       advertising       material. 


Later,  the  objections  of  those  two 
authorities  were  withdrawn. 

Only  during  the  first  couple  of 
years  did  the  company  have  to  pro- 
mote the  publication.  Now,  volun- 
tary requests  for  it  exhaust  each 
year's  edition.  The  book  is  written 
so  as  to  be  of  interest  to  pupils  from 
the  sixth  grade  up.  Experience 
shows  that  high  schools  and  colleges 
are  fully  as  interested  in  "The  Ro- 
mance of  Rubber"  as  are  the  grade 
schools. 

The  company  does  not  depend  on 
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Whisker  History 

By  George  S.  Fowler 

Formerly  Advertising  Manager  of  Colgate  &  Company 


ON  one  of  the  busiest  of 
Wednesdays,  the  little  piece  by 
Mr.  Calkins — "Advertising  to 
Avert  Whiskers"  in  Advertising  & 
Selling  for  March  23 — turned  back 
the  mental  clock  so  far  that  I  am 
going  to  comment  on  it  rather  in 
extenso. 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  riding  in 
from  home  and  saw  an  announce- 
ment of  an  exhibit  of  a  collection 
made  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Spaulding  of  old 
photographs.  They  were  groups  of 
athletic  teams,  football  teams,  and 
the  like.  I  saw  the  exhibit  and  on 
the  same  day  happened  to  find  an  old 
miniature  of  my  father,  made  when 
he  was  a  young  man.  Here  were 
men  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  years 
of  age  with  beards,  mustachios  fierce 
and  lady-killing,  with  hirsute  adorn- 
ment of  all  varieties. 

At  about  that  time  we  had  the 
over-claims  of  shaving  creams  al- 
most equaling  the  parlous  pack  of 
lies  which  some  dentifrices  were  ex- 
ploiting. We  wanted  to  get  away 
from  over-claims,  for  after  all  about 
all  this  race  of  busy  Americans 
needs  is  a  really  good  shaving  soap, 
thorough  lathering — the  soap  being 
of  a  kind  to  take  up  a  lot  of  water — 
and  then  a  sharp  razor.  I  thought 
then,  and  I  still  think,  that  outside 
of  the  metropolis,  thousands  of  men 
shave  only  two  or  three  times  a 
week.  Nevertheless  we  did  want  to 
make  men  who  had  not  shaved  this 
morning  somewhat  ashamed  to  take 
their  wives  to  lunch  or  to  meet  their 
bosses  in  conference. 

We  wanted  men  to  feel  that  they 
had  to  cover  their  chins  with  their 
hands  if  they  hadn't  earlier  in  the 
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day  covered  their  beards  with  Col- 
gate's soap. 

The  idea  was  good  in  itself;  the 
drawings,  which  were  photographs 
in  semblance,  were  ideally  made  by 
Rowden  King;  and  after  I  had  tried 
my  hand  at  a  piece  of  copy  and 
found  it  lacked  the  subtle  touch  and 
was  not  as  good  as  the  idea  itself, 
Sam  Kiser  took  it  in  hand  and  made 
it  what  it  was. 

The  first  appearance  was  greeted 
by  much  discussion  and  a  threatened 
killing  of  the  child,  a  few  hundred 
applications  for  samples,  and  a  few 
hundred  replies,  including  one  from 
a  man  who  was  sick  in  a  Seattle  hos- 
pital.   The  letter  read: 


Dear  Colgate  &  Company: 

Your  back  page  with  the  bewhis- 
kered  Princeton  football  players  of  the 
90's  gave  me  a  heartier  laugh  when  I 
saw  it  on  Mr.  Lorimer's  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post  back  cover  than  anything 
else  Mr.  Lorimer  allowed  in  the  maga- 
zine. It  has  done  more  to  make  me 
want  to  get  well  so  I  can  shave  myself. 
You  should  double  your  advertising 
man's  salary. 

Mr.  Calkins  would  have  rejoiced 
with  a  number  of  us  in  the  grateful 
praises  of  thousands  of  women  who 
had  previously  been  kissed  with 
tickling  mustaches  and  scraped  by 
stubbly  chins  when  their  husbands 
came  in  from  business.  Clean  faces 
for  men  is  one  of  Mussolini's  pieces 
of  propaganda  and  will  probably  be 
as  important  in  the  future  of  Italy 
as  anything  else  the  Roman  dictator 
has  put  into  effect. 

The  whisker  advertising  was  good 
advertising,  and  even  a  court  of  law, 
not  to  say  of  justice,  decided  that 
the  niece  of  General  Burnsides  had 
not  been  injured  by  the  exploitation 
of  that  Civil  War  officer  together 
with  the  fact  that  he  happened  to 
be  a  stylist  in  whiskers.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  have  always  had  a 
sneaking  suspicion  that  that  adver- 
tisement did  more  to  bring  General 
Burnsides  to  the  attention  of  present 
day  youngsters  than  all  the  history 
books  they  read  in  school. 

Mr.  Sidney  M.  Colgate  said,  in 
connection  with  the  dentifrice  cam- 
paign to  make  school  children  clean 
their  teeth,  "It  is  a  good  thing  to  do 
good  and  make  a  dollar  at  the  same 
time".  Certainly  the  Colgate  whis- 
ker shaving  cream  advertising  did 
good,  made  some  dollars  and  was  a 
force  in  cleaning  up  the  country. 
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Bought  in  the  Home— Not 
Sold  in  the  Store 

By  Roy  A.  Brandt 

Advertising  Manager,  The  Maytag  Company,  Newton,  Iowa 


^MANUFACTURER  cannot  be 
f\  a  merchandiser.  He  may  be 
_Z~j_  of  help  to  the  dealer  in  his 
problems  of  merchandising  or  he 
may  be  well  versed  in  the  job  as  a 
whole,  but  the  dealer  himself  is  the 
real  merchandiser.  With  the  deal- 
er, then,  seemed  to  lie  the  hard 
knot  which  our  company  found  it 
must  untie  before  washing  ma- 
chines could  be  sold  on  an  increasing 
scale  in  the  face  of  an  inactive  and 
morbid  market.  In  order  to  get  to 
the  bottom  of  this  problem,  we  felt 
that  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  make 
a  very  careful  and  thorough  analysis 
of  the  job  that  we  were  trying  to  ac- 
complish. We  felt  that,  regardless 
of  how  badly  we  wanted  to  sell  the 
dealers  machines,  they  were  not  real- 
ly sold  until  the  dealer  had  removed 
them  from  his  floor  and  received  set- 
tlement for  them. 

In  working  out  this  problem  we 
went  to  the  dealer  and  laid  all  of  our 
cards  on  the  table.  He  bent  over  this 
task  with  us  and  gave  us  an  interest 
and  assistance  that  was  very  gratify- 
ing. We  found,  as  a  whole,  that  the 
washing  machine  market  is  divided 
into  three  divisions:  first,  the  spon- 
taneous market  which  consists  of  all 


of  those  people  in  a  community  who 
are  fully  acquainted  with  the  advan- 
tages of  owning  a  washer  and  under 
ordinary  circumstances  would  not  be 
without  one;  second,  the  potential 
market,  which  is  comprised  of  all  of 
those  people  who,  according  to  the 
conditions  of  their  homes  and  in- 
comes, should  have  washers,  but  who 
have  never  been  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  advantages  they  are  sacri- 
ficing by  not  having  one;  third,  the 
latent  market,  all  of  those  people  who 
today  are  not  yet  in  homes  of  their 
own,  but  who  will  suddenly  pass  into 
the  potential  market  and  have  a  well 
defined  need  for  a  washing  machine. 

MOST  dealers  we  found  were 
more  than  willing  to  do  any- 
thing within  reason.  However,  most 
of  them  were  general  dealers,  hand- 
ling from  twenty-five  to  a  hundred 
different  lines  of  merchandise.  It 
was  impossible  for  such  a  dealer  to 
push  one  or  two  lines  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  rest,  or  to  specialize  on 
some  and  neglect  the  others.  We 
found  that  most  of  them  were  get- 
ting what  seemed  to  be  their  share 
of  the  washer  business.  By  this  we 
mean   a   fair  percentage   of   all   the 


people  who  came  in  and  asked  about 
a  washer.  But  the  aggregate  didn't 
amount  to  very  much;  not  enough 
people  were  showing  an  interest. 

It  seemed  to  us  that  the  potential 
market  was  the  one  which  offered  the 
most  promising  returns.  Advertis- 
ing in  newspapers,  billboards,  or 
magazines  had  little  or  no  effect  upon 
them.  When  they  read  the  ad  they 
would  say,  "Well,  I  suppose  that  is  a 
good  machine  for  anybody  who  needs 
one,"  and  that's  about  as  far  as  it 
went.  These  people  would  never  come 
into  the  store  and  ask  about  a  ma- 
chine, and  if  the  dealer  approached 
them  when  they  came  in  to  buy  some- 
thing else  it  was  difficult  to  show 
them  in  a  store,  without  clothes,  soap 
and  water,  exactly  what  it  would  do. 
As  long  as  the  washer  was  sold  in  the 
store  the  dealer  was  trying  to  sell  a 
machine,  a  mechanical  contrivance 
which  the  prospect  was  led  to  believe 
would  wash  clothes.  Our  desire  to 
get  to  the  members  of  the  potential 
market  who,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, would  not  come  into  the  store, 
led  us  to  take  the  machine  to  their 
homes  instead,  and  to  develop  the 
idea  of  selling  home  demonstrations 
instead  of  the  machine. 

[continued  on  page  89] 
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DEPART1  KK  from  the  usual  that  is  radical  in  its  indifference  to  the  conventions  of  its  kind  is 
made  by  this  series  of  clothing  advertisements  sponsored  bv  Weber  and  Heilbroner  for  the  Fabric 
Group,  whose  trade-mark  the  three  figures  represent.  In  place  of  the  expected  super-collegiate  mental 
defective  or  more  English  than  the  English  floor-walker  traditionally  employed  to  appear  in  gents* 
natty  reefers,  this  debonair  trio  in  the  photographs  of  Anton  Braehl  gains  attention.  The  designer 
of  the  threesome — "'Zero" — has  deftly   imparted  to  it  the  "smartness"  the   metropolitan  settings  demand 
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Economists  in  Wonderland 

By  Edgar  Quachenbush 


NOT  long  ago  (February  2- 
March  2)  there  appeared  in 
The  New  Republic  a  series  of 
rive  articles  under  the  general  head, 
"Consumers  in  Wonderland."  This 
series  was  run  over  the  signatures 
of  Stuart  Chase  and  F.  J.  Schlink 
and  was  announced  as  consisting  of 
abridged  extracts  from  a  book  by 
these  two  entitled  "Getting  Your 
Money's  Worth,"  to  be  published 
sometime  this  spring  by  the  Mac- 
millan  Company,  New  York. 

The  advertising  man  would  do  well 
to  read  these  articles,  or  at  least  to 
study  the  book  with  some  care  when 
it  is  finally  published.  It  represents 
the  consumer's  point  of  view,  pure 
and  simple,  and  it  applies  keen  in- 
telligence and  a  certain  amount  of 
analytic  ability  to  the  study  of  a 
problem  which  advertising  men  are 
all  too  prone  to  view  only  from  their 
own  narrow  outlook.  The  authors 
have  picked  the  weakest  points  in 
the  advertising  structure  with  rare 
shrewdness.  Their  tirade  upon 
patent  or  proprietary  medicine  mar- 
keting will  arouse  the  hearty  sup- 
port of  every  forward-looking  ad- 
vertising man,  as  will  many  of  their 
passages  upon  fraud  and  substitu- 
tion. 

But  these  writers  do  not  confine 
themselves  altogether  to  the  patent 
medicine  evil  and  the  "cease  and  de- 
sist" orders  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  Their  attack  also  hits 
the  national  advertiser  and,  while 
many  of  their  blows  are  undoubtedly 
delivered  below  the  belt,  there  is  food 
for  considerable  introspection  and 
judicial  reflection  in  a  large  part  of 
what  they  say.  Advertising  men 
perusing  these  pages  are  due  for  a 
jolt  or  two. 

The  main  theme  of  Messrs.  Chase 
and  Schlink  is  that  the  consumer  is 
not  getting  full  value  on  what  he 
pays  for  advertised  goods.  Disre- 
garding for  the  moment  such  obvi- 
ous evils  as  substitution,  misrepre- 
sentation, out-and-out  fraud,  etc., 
upon  which  they  dwell  at  some 
length,  the  base  of  their  case  rests 
upon  the  fact  that  the  consumer  pays 
far  more  for  certain  advertised 
(roods  than  he  should  pay  were  he  to 
buy  the  raw  materials  and  manufac- 
ture the  goods  himself.  A  truly 
startling  discoverv!  They  rail 
against    forced    distribution,    high- 


powered  salesmanship,  the  mislead- 
ing claims — frequently  based  on 
pseudo-science — which  even  reputa- 
ble advertisers  sometimes  make; 
and,  paradoxically,  they  wax  mildly 
vitriolic  on  the  perverted  desire  of 
the  manufacturer  to  make  as  much 
money  as  possible  by  charging  for 
his  product  "all  that  the  traffic  will 
bear".  Paradoxically,  because  the 
entire  object  of  the  harangue,  so 
far  as  is  immediately  evidenced  to 
the  casual  observer,  is  to  enable  the 
consumer  to  make  all  the  money  he 
can  by  shying  away  from  these 
profiteers. 

Therein,  it  would  seem,  lies  a 
fallacy.  The  authors  in  attempting 
to  make  their  case  extraordinarily 
strong  have  been  guilty  of  a  certain 
amount  of  the  common  weakness  of 
leaning  over  backward.  Hence  a 
vital  portion  of  their  case  is  seri- 
ously weakened,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  observer,  at  any  rate.  They 
persist  in  regarding  the  consumer  as 
a  poor  abused  sort  of  moron  who  is 
in  dire  need  of  some  Moses  to  lead 
him  through  the  wilderness  of  high- 
powered  advertising  copy  and  to  save 
him  from  his  own  quite  human  de- 
sires. As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
undoubtedly  exist  thousands  of  this 
type  of  consumer,  but  it  should  not 
be  lost  to  sight  that  there  are  plenty 
of  other  perfectly  normal,  intelligent 
people  who  buy  nationally  advertised, 
mass  produced  merchandise  with 
their  eyes  wide  open  and  who  will 
continue  to  do  so  even  after  such 
knights  of  domestic  economy  as  the 
Messrs.  Chase  and  Schlink  have  la- 
boriously pointed  out  to  the  fraction 
of  a  cent  how  much  they  could  save 
by  a  different  sort  of  buying. 

TAKE  a  hypothetical  case  to  illus- 
trate. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  reside 
in  a  three  room  (counting  kitchen) 
apartment  in  Westchester,  or  per- 
haps in  Evanston.  Brookline  or  Oak- 
land. They  are  young  and,  being 
comparatively  newly  married,  are  at 
that  stage  of  life  where  economy  is 
most  essential.  They  are  getting 
along  quite  comfortably  and  the 
future  looks  rosy;  except  for  Mr. 
Jones's  truly  alarming  fondness  for 
a  certain  nationally  advertised 
breakfast  food  which  is  composed 
largely  of  bran.  His  voraciousness 
in  this   respect  is   remarkable.     He 


absorbs  a  package  a  week  on  the 
average,  and  such  a  package,  holding 
ten  ounces,  retails  for  ten  cents.  Mrs. 
Jones  has  read  somewhere  that  bran 
fresh  from  the  farm  brings  some- 
thing like  four  dollars  a  ton,  and  of 
late  has  been  pondering  upon  possi- 
ble household  economies.  But  one 
problem  perplexes  her:  In  which  of 
their  three  rooms  will  she  store  a  ton 
of  bran  while  Mr.  Jones  is  wading 
through  its  2000  pounds  of  fine  laxa- 
tive properties;  which,  she  figures 
roughly,  will  take  him  in  the  vicinity 
of  forty  years?  Furthermore,  once 
in  her  younger  days  she  visited  the 
farm  of  a  remote  uncle  where  she 
inadvertently  sampled  some  of  the 
horse  fodder,  and  she  has  grave 
doubts  whether  her  husband  would 
take  to  bran  au  naturel. 

WERE  she  a  close  follower  of  eco- 
nomics as  preached  by  The  New 
Republic,  she  might,  in  the  issue  of 
February  2.  have  come  across  this 
illuminating  fact:  "The  house- 
keeper, by  grinding  her  own  wheat 
in  an  ordinary  coffee  mill,  can  secure 
a  good  cereal  breakfast  food  for 
three  or  four  cents  a  pound." 

Now  here  truly  is  a  profound  sug- 
gestion. Mrs.  Jones  would  undoubt- 
edly follow  it  immediately,  save  for 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  made  pre- 
cisely clear  where  she  may  purchase 
wheat  in  bulk  or  what  would  be  a 
reasonable  price  for  same  at  retail 
by,  say,  the  bushel.  Not  being  an 
authority  on  wheat  herself,  she 
would  have  no  means  of  telling  off- 
hand whether  the  bulk  product  she 
was  buying  was  good  quality  or  not, 
and  would  have  no  redress  if  the 
latter  turned  out  to  be  the  case. 

Assume  that  she,  greatly  inter- 
ested but  a  bit  perplexed,  appealed 
for  enlightenment  to  Messrs.  Chase 
and  Schlink.  Assume  further  that 
these  gentlemen  not  only  showed  her 
where  she  might  obtain  good  wheat 
at  retail  for  a  reasonable  price,  but. 
in  the  interest  of  experimentation, 
connived  with  a  mid-western  farmer 
to  supply  her  direct  with  the  grain 
at  absolutely  no  cost  to  her. 

This  young  lady,  now  filled  with 
enthusiasm,  economy  and  good  in- 
tentions, sets  about  savine  money. 
She  buys  no  more  nationally  adver- 
tised bran  and  discovers  that  there- 
by she  saves  a  total  of  $5.20  a  year. 
["continued  on  page  641 
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Common  Sense  in  Advertising 


By  S.  E.  Conybeare 

President,  Association  of  National  Advertisers 


I  THINK  that  common  sense  ought 
soon  to  teach  us  the  limitations 
of  advertising.  It  sells  ideas,  not 
goods.  Too  many  people  expect  ad- 
vertising to  do  a  selling  job.  I  main- 
tain that  advertising  can  only  get 
people  ready  to  buy.  It  can  create 
desire,  but  he  who  depends  upon  ad- 
vertising to  do  the  work  of  selling  is 
going  to  be  disappointed. 

Never  before,  it  seems  to  me,  has 
it  been  so  apparent  that  we  need  to 
lay  emphasis  upon  the  right  kind  of 
selling  in  our  retail  stores  and  in 
our  manufacturing  organizations  as 
we  do  today.  The  strides  that  have 
been  made  by  the  radio  industry  are 
tremendous.  Through  advertising 
in  local  publications  and  also 
through  advertising  of  the  radio  it- 
self it  has  created  a  tremendous  in- 
terest. But  do  you  know  that  in 
Lancaster,  and  I  believe  the  same  is 
true  here  in  Harrisburg,  there  are 
hundreds  of  homes  that  do  not  have 
radios?  People  have  read  the  adver- 
tising, they  are  interested,  but  they 
are  waiting  for  somebody  to  ask 
them  to  buy. 

Let  me  tell  you  my  own  story.  For 
several  years  I  had  the  idea  that  the 
radio  was  still  an  imperfect  thing. 
In  my  ignorance  I  said  that  my 
victrola  gave  me  much  better  music 
than  radio.  Then  one  day  a  friend 
of  mine  with  whom  I  have  sat  at 
lunch  I  suppose  once  a  week  for  the 
last  four  years,  in  response  to  some 
inquiry  I  made  about  radio,  said, 
"Let  me  send  you  out  a  set."  I 
didn't  even  know  he  handled  radios. 
He  brought  that  radio  out  to  my 
house  when  I  was  out  of  town  and 
showed  my  wife  how  to  run  it.  When 
I  got  back  home  that  radio  was  sold. 
That  man  could  have  sold  me  sev- 
eral years  ago  if  he  had  backed  up 
the  advertising  through  personal 
selling. 

Advertising  can  build  an  identity, 
a  personality  for  your  business;  can 
tell  how  you  can  serve.  Its  job  is 
an  educational  job  of  selling  the 
idea,  although  there  must  be  a  meet- 
ing of  minds  between  buyer  and 
seller  before  this  transaction  is  com- 
pleted. I  read  an  advertisement,  I 
am  interested,  but  there  are  many 

Portions  of  an  address  delivered  before 
the  Advertising  Club  of  Baltimore. 


questions  in  my  mind  that  I  want 
somebody  to  answer  personally  be- 
fore I  buy.  So  let  us  make  sure  that 
our  selling  keeps  pace  with  our  ad- 
vertising. 

There  are  still  wonderful  oppor- 
tunities for  the  educational  work  of 
advertising.  I  am  told  that  only  one 
out  of  four  people  use  toothpaste 
regularly.  Did  you  ever  hear  the 
story  of  the  rookie  in  a  baseball 
camp  who  was  drafted  from  a  minor 
league?  When  he  arrived  in  camp 
his  luggage  consisted  of  a  clean  col- 
lar and  one  extra  pair  of  shoes.  His 
roommate  looked  at  him  in  disgust. 
"Didn't  you  even  bring  any  tooth- 
paste?" he  said.  "Toothpaste,  naw," 
said  the  rookie.    "My  teeth  stick  in." 

ONCE  you  start  advertising,  you 
should  never  quit.  The  work  of 
advertising  in  never  done.  It  is  abso- 
lutely vital  to  the  success  of  adver- 
tising that  it  be  done  persistently 
and  consistently.  There  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  continuous  repetition  of 
your  advertising  story.  One  of  the 
most  pitiable  things  I  think  in  com- 
mercial and  business  life  is  to  see 
the  recurring  mistake  of  the  fellow 
who  buys  a  little  advertising  and 
then  stops.  How  we  kid  ourselves 
about  advertising!  We  buy  some 
space  in  a  newspaper  or  a  page  in 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post  and  stick 
out  our  chests  because  we  think  we 
are  big  advertisers.  But  ten  chances 
to   one   only  a  fraction   of   one   per 


cent  of  the  public  has  really  noticed 
our  advertisement.  Do  you  remem- 
ber how  you  learned  when  you  were 
in  school?  You  studied  your  lesson 
at  your  desk  and  then  the  teacher 
had  a  recitation  and  you  went  over 
the  lesson  in  class?  Then  the  next 
day  she  reviewed  the  work  covered 
the  day  previously  and  then  a  few 
weeks  later  she  reviewed  again  the 
work  you  had  been  doing.  At  the 
end  of  the  term  you  went  over  the 
whole  subject  again.  You  learned 
by  constant  repetition.  So  it  is 
with  advertising.  Fundamentally  we 
are  telling  the  same  message  in  our 
advertising  that  we  started  out  to 
tell  more  than  nine  years  ago.  It  is 
the  first  advertisement  backed  up  by 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  over  a 
period  of  years  that  does  the  job  of 
creating  an  identity  for  you  in  the 
minds  of  the  public.  The  public's 
power  to  forget  is  much  greater 
than  its  power  to  remember. 

I  wonder  if  you  fully  realize  the 
power  of  continuous  repetition  in  ad- 
vertising. About  seven  years  ago 
there  came  to  Lancaster  a  young 
man  who  was  a  native  of  our  county 
but  had  been  engaged  in  business  in 
New  Jersey.  He  took  over  an  old, 
rundown  coal  business.  He  started 
out  to  inject  new  ideas  and  new  per- 
sonality into  his  business.  He 
created  what  is  now  a  famous  check- 
erboard design  for  a  trademark. 
This  he  painted  on  all  his  trucks  and 
his  buildings.  He  put  it  on  his 
stationery.  He  even  wore  checker- 
board socks  and  checkerboard  ties. 
Then  he  took  just  a  little  space — 
about  one  column  by  three  or  four 
inches- — in  the  newspapers  and  day 
after  day  over  a  period  of  years  he 
found  something  new,  something 
fresh  to  say  in  this  little  space.  He 
pounded  away  continuously.  Of 
course,  he  backed  up  this  advertising 
with  good,  honest  weight  and  good 
service,  but  in  that  period  of  time 
he  has  built  the  outstanding  coal 
business  of  our  community.  He  is 
now  a  candidate  for  Congress.  In 
developing  his  business  he  developed 
himself. 

I  know  of  another  little  business 
in  Philadelphia  that  opened  up  two 
years  ago.  Twice  a  week  in  the 
Public  Ledger  they  run  a  little  ad- 
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The  Literary  Guild  Rumpus 

A  TREMENDOUS  fuss  is  being  kicked  up  in  the  book 
trade,  and  in  publishing  circles  generally,  because 
of  the  advertising  of  the  Literary  Guild. 

Briefly,  the  Literary  Guild  of  America,  Inc.,  is  a 
company  that  has  been  organized  to  publish  books  on 
the  subscription  plan.  The  Guild  publishes  for  an  or- 
ganized body  of  readers  who  pay  their  subscription  in 
advance,  just  as  they  do  when  subscribing  to  a  maga- 
zine.    They  receive  one  book  each  month. 

The  Guild  differs  radically  from  the  Book  of  the 
Month  Club,  which  has  been  in  existence  for  some  time. 
The  latter  organization  selects  only  published  books, 
which  are  sent  to  members  monthly.  The  Guild,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  its  editorial  board  select  its  books 
in  manuscript  form.  Any  publisher,  literary  agent, 
or  author  can  submit  manuscripts.  Books  that  are  thus 
accepted  are  published  in  a  special  edition  for  Guild 
subscribers. 

It  is  claimed  for  the  Guild  plan  that  authors  will 
receive  more  money  for  their  work  and  that  subscribers 
will  get  their  books  at  about  half  the  usual  retail  price. 
It  is  this  claim  that  is  causing  the  rumpus.  Most  of 
the  leading  publishers  have  refused  to  submit  manu- 
scripts to  the  Guild. 

Most  book  dealers  are  unwilling  to  take  subscriptions 
for  the  Guild.  The  trade  is  up  in  arms.  First-page 
newspaper  stories  have  appeared  about  the  controversy 
in  several  of  the  Metropolitan  dailies.  Meanwhile,  the 
Guild  is  going  ahead  advertising  its  plan  on  a  rather 
impressive  scale. 

Whether  or  not  the  Literary  Guild  plan  succeeds,  the 
experiment  it  is  making  would  seem  to  be  a  good  thing 
for  the  publishing  business;  for  it  stimulates  thought 
along  new  lines.  The  book  trade  has  been  strangely  set 
in  its  distributing  methods.  Most  publishers  have  been 
loath  to  try  new  selling  plans. 

In  most  lines  new  distribution  ideas  are  being  ex- 
perimented with  constantly.  New  distributing  ma- 
chinery is  always  being  established,  some  of  which  di- 
rectly competes  with  the  old  order.  But  it  is  seldom 
that  the  old  machinery  is  scrapped.  The  one  thing  that 
these  experiments  have  demonstrated  is  the  capacity 
of  most  industries  to  support  several  rival  distributing 
systems.  In  fact,  the  rivalry  seems  to  be  beneficial.  It 
stimulates  business,  and  thus  enlarges  the  industry. 

The  book  trade  may  have  the  same  experience.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  inconceivable  that  marketing  twelve  books 
a  year  through  a  new  system  will  disrupt  an  industry 
that  markets  thousands  of  books  annually  through  regu- 
lar channels. 


The  Big  Seventeen 

AN  interesting  new  slant  on  the  Nation's  food  bill 
k  has  been  worked  out  by  one  of  Wall  Street's  statis- 
tical wizards.  He  has  discovered  that  seventeen  articles 
comprise  seventy-six  per  cent  of  the  bill,  while  the  other 
twenty-four  per  cent  is  scattered  over  a  thousand  items. 
This  certainly  appears  to  be  a  hitherto  unrealized  fact. 


The  triumphant  seventeen  are:  milk,  flour,  sugar,  but- 
ter, eggs,  bread,  potatoes,  coffee,  apples,  ice  cream, 
tea,  canned  vegetabels,  canned  fruits,  pork,  fish, 
chickens,  meats. 

Some  idea  of  their  volume  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  they  make  annually  approximately  ninety  million 
tons  of  freight. 

The  size  and  importance  of  the  food  business  has 
never  been  so  deeply  appreciated  as  it  is  today,  when 
the  food  advertisers  are  very  prominent  and  aggres- 
sive; a  contrast  to  their  comparatively  backward  state, 
with  a  few  brilliant  exceptions,  twenty  years  ago. 

The  American  worker  spends  43.1  per  cent  of  his 
income  on  food,  according  to  this  Wall  Street  statisti- 
cian; and  there  are  probably  no  doubters  of  this  figure, 
as  it  is  well  known  that  the  workingmen  of  today  care 
more,  apparently,  about  what  they  put  in  their  mouths 
than  they  do  about  what  they  put  on  their  backs.  Peo- 
ple whose  memory  goes  back  half  a  century  say  the 
reverse  was  once  decidedly  true.  Thus  we  have  the 
food  advertisers  prosperous  today  and  the  clothing 
fields  worried.  As  a  cynic  recently  remarked,  "We  may 
not  be  the  best  fed  nation,  but  we  are  certainly  the 
most  fed!" 

Concentration  in  the  Tobacco  Field 

THE  other  day  the  two  greatest  chain  store  rivals 
in  the  country — United  Cigar  Stores  and  Schulte — 
made  a  working  consolidation,  whereby  much  of  the 
goods  sold  by  both  will  be  manufactured  by  a  mutually 
owned  company. 

As  these  two  chains  are  the  outstanding  retail  out- 
lets for  tobacco,  and  as  there  is  already  a  high  concen- 
tration in  tobacco  manufacturers,  through  three  large 
companies,  it  would  seem  as  though  the  tobacco  field  is 
narrowing  down  most  phenomenally. 

Bear  in  mind,  in  this  connection,  that  out  of  the 
85,000,000,000  cigarettes  sold  in  the  United  States  an- 
nually, 65,000,000,000  or  seventy-six  per  cent  are  con- 
centrated in  three  widely  advertised  brands,  thus 
making  a  tremendous  concentration  of  another  kind; 
of  demand,  and  brand.  Doubtless  this  particular  fact 
was  a  powerful  reason  for  the  merging  of  the  two 
chains,  for  with  cigarettes  the  most  popular  form  of 
tobacco  today,  and  demand  concentrated  on  three 
brands,  the  way  is  wide  open  for  profitably  "getting 
together." 

No  other  larger  division  of  industry  shows  such  an 
amazing  degree  of  concentration;  and  its  benefits  are 
seen  in  the  very  high  ratio  of  profit  and  prosperity  en- 
joyed by  these  large  controlling  factors.  Two  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  manufacturers  made  nearly  100  million 
dollars  in  net  profits  in  1924,  which  is  as  much  profit 
as  the  meat  packing  industry  and  the  candy  and  ice 
cream  field  combined  made.  In  addition,  it  is  shown 
in  the  enormous  volume  of  advertising  done.  The  1925 
tobacco  expenditures  for  magazine  space  alone  were 
over  $2,000,000.  Brand  good  will  in  the  tobacco  field 
is  a  most  evanescent  thing,  valuable  only  as  it  is  freshly 
and  furiously  maintained. 
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What  the  Retailer  Has  to  Gain 
from  Resale  Price  Legislation 


By  T.  W.  McAllister 

Editor.  Southern  Hardware 


A  DRUGGIST  in  a  small  Texas 
town  decided  to  diversify  his 
stock — in  keeping  with  a  very 
pronounced  tendency  in  his  line  of 
trade — and  added  a  number  of  hard- 
ware specialties.  Then,  to  attract 
customers  for  the  new  items,  he  re- 
duced the  prices  of  several  of  the 
more  staple  articles.  Standard 
brands  of  flashlights,  safety  razors 
and  aluminum  utensils  were  offered 
as  "specials"  at  prices  considerably 
below  those  in  effect  at  the  hardware 
store  across   the  street. 

Needless  to  say,  the  hardware  mer- 
chant soon  lost  any  affection  he  may 
have  had  for  the  lines  which  the 
druggist  was  (iff cring  at  cut  prices. 
Those  lines  he  pushed  to  the  back- 
ground; others,  on  which  there  was 
no  local  cut-price  competition,  took 
their  place.  And,  not  to  be  outdone, 
he  started  a  little  backfire  by  putting 
in  a  number  of  drug  specialties, 
which  were  featured  at  reduced 
prices;  and  he  even  went  so  far  (this 
is  an  actual  instance  i  as  to  clear  out 
one  corner  of  his  store  for  a  soda 
fountain. 

There  may  not  be  many  cities 
where  the  hardware  store  sells  drug- 


specialties  and  ice  cream  sodas  in 
the  effort  to  "get  even"  with  a  drug- 
gist who  features  cut-price  "spe- 
cials" on  aluminum  ware  and  shot- 
gun shells.  Yet,  a  somewhat  similar 
condition  threatens  to  prevail  in 
every  community,  due  largely  to  the 
pressure  from  over-expanded  indus- 
tries for  wholesale  and  retail  outlets 
and  the  resultant  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  retailers  to  add  "side 
lines." 

WITH  the  rapid  trend  toward  di- 
versification of  retail  stocks, 
Main  Street  in  recent  years  has 
taken  on  a  decidedly  different  ap- 
pearance. Not  so  long  ago  a  glance 
at  the  show  windows  was  sufficient 
to  determine  the  classifications  in 
which  the  various  stores  belonged. 
Now,  however,  we  are  likely  to  see 
tubs  and  pails,  stock  food  and  fer- 
tilizer in  the  grocer's  windows ; 
phonographs,  silverware  and  vacuum 
cleaners  in  the  windows  of  the  dry 
goods  store;  while  the  furniture 
store  may  be  featuring  anything 
from  plumbing  supplies  to  furnaces. 
Under  such  conditions  the  difficulty 
of  maintaining  anything  like  a  defi- 


nite schedule  of  retail  prices  is  obvi- 
ous, particularly  on  standard,  trade- 
marked  lines  of  merchandise.  The 
retailer  who  may  be  ever  so  careful 
to  adhere  to  definite  price  schedules 
on  his  staple  lines  often  changes  his 
policies  when  he  takes  on  some  prod- 
ucts foreign  to  his  field.  He  may 
be  using  the  new  items  as  "bait" 
to  draw  trade  for  his  regular  lines; 
or  he  may  be  striking  back  at  some 
other  retailer.  In  either  case  he  will 
be  inclined  to  disregard  overhead 
and  feature  price,  rather  than  the 
quality  or  intrinsic  merit  of  the 
"side  lines"  he  has  added  to  his 
stock. 

This  situation  seemingly  has  had 
little  attention  in  the  discussions  of 
the  price  maintenance  problem.  Yet, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  small 
merchant  it  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
reasons  for  enthusiastic  support  of 
the  Capper-Kelly  bill,  which  will 
come  up  for  further  discussion  and 
possibly  for  final  action  at  the  next 
session  of  Congress. 

There  is,  of  course,  another  and 
more  obvious  reason  why  the  aver- 
age merchant  would  benefit  greatly 
from   legislation  which   legalizes  re- 
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What  Does  the  Farm  Woman 
Want  in  Her  House? 

By  Bess  M.  Rowe 


IS  there  an  "ideal"  farm  house? 
Are  there  differences  between  the 
home  in  the  city,  the  home  on 
"Main  Street,"  and  the  home  on  the 
farm?  Just  what  do  farm  women 
themselves  consider  the  essentials 
in  a  farm  house  to  be  in  order  to 
make  it  attractive  as  well  as  effi- 
cient? 

To  have  accurate  answers  to  these 
and  similar  questions,  a  survey  was 
made  recently  among  a  large  number 
of  farm  women. 

They  were  asked  to  tell  what  they 
want  in  their  houses;  what  features 
of  their  present  homes  they  would 
carry  over  into  new  ones,  if  they 
could  build  exactly  what  they  want; 
what  features  they  would  change; 
what  innovations  which  they  had 
seen  or  read  about,  or  had  thought 
of  themselves,  they  would  incorporate 
into  their  houses  if  they  could  have 
them  exactly  as  they  wish  them  to 
be. 

Eight  hundred  and  eighty-two 
women  responded.  They  described 
homes  that  had  been  tested  by  being 
actually  lived  in;  that  were  under 
construction ;  that  were  in  the  "plans 
on  paper"  stage;  that  were  still  "just 
dreams".  But  the  replies  all  showed 
in    what    terms    they    are    thinking 


Field  Editor,  The  Farmer  s  Wife 

when  they  made  their  plans,  and 
consequently  indicate  the  trend  of 
the  farm  home  market. 

The  information  gained  has  been 
carefully  tabulated  and  analyzed,  and 
the  figures  show  where  the  needs  of 
this  type  of  home  differ  from  those 
of  the  house  in  the  town  or  city. 
They  prove  moreover  that  the  farm 
woman  of  America  is  alert  to  the 
latest  trends  of  building,  even 
though  with  her  modern  comforts 
take  a  form  that  differs  somewhat 
irom  the  customary  because  of  the 
physical  conditions  that  surround 
her. 

Just  what  are  the  wants  expressed 
by  these  actually  "practicing"  farm 
women  ? 

Six  hundred  and  thirty  of  them 
say  that  the  farm  home  must  have 
running  water;  301  specify  that  the 
system  must  be  complete  with  both 
hot  and  cold  water;  and  157  say  that 
they  want  soft  as  well  as  hard  water 
under   pressure. 

Six  hundred  and  eighty-nine  are 
thinking  in  terms  of  electric  service. 
180  want  hot  air  furnaces;  62,  steam 
heating  plants;  72,  hot  water  heat- 
ing plants;  and  267  mention  a  cen- 
tral heating  system  without  specify- 
ing the  kind. 


Built-in  equipment  is  popular. 
Kitchen  equipment  heads  the  list, 
with  772  mentioning  it.  Bookcases 
run  a  close  second,  with  447 ;  and 
linen  closets  and  medicine  cabinets 
follow  with  423  and  306,  respectively. 
182  want  window  seats,  and  many 
spoke  of  the  space  beneath  as  a  good 
place  for  children's  toys. 

That  the  farm  house  is  thinking 
in  terms  of  children  is  shown  by  the 
number  who  mention  special  plans 
for  them.  118  say  that  their  homes 
must  include  playrooms  for  them ; 
several  said  that  their  windows  must 
be  low  enough  to  allow  infants  to 
look  out;  and  many  said  that  each 
child   must   have   some  place   which 
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THE  farmer's  wife  is  not  the 
unimaginative  drudge  of  the 
pseudo-Russian  novel.  Her 
wants  are  very  real  and  intelli- 
gently formulated;  her  needs 
are  definite  and  governed  by 
the  circumstances  of  her  sur- 
roundings. Combined,  the  two 
regulate  a  market  of  importance 
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Direct  Your  Sales  Message 
to  the  Right  Railway  Men 

\\  THEN  you  plan  your  railway  ad- 
vertising campaign  consider  first 
the  railway  men  who  can  specify  and 
influence  the  purchases  of  your  prod- 
ucts. Then  direct  your  sales  message 
to  these  men. 

The  departmental  organization  in  the 
railway  industry  and  the  widely  differ- 
ent railway  activities  make  it  necessary 
to  gain  effectively  the  interest  and  confi- 
dence of  each  department  individually. 

Therefore,  the  five  departmental  rail- 
way publications  that  comprise  the  Rail- 
way Service  Unit  can  aid  you  materi- 
ally. They  select  the  railway  men  you 
want  to  reach — for  each  publication  is 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  interests  of 
one  of  the  five  branches  of  railway 
service. 


Simmons- Boardman   Publishing  Company 

"The    House    of    Transportation" 
30  Church  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


608  South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
Mandeville,   La.  Washington,   1 


6007  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland 
San   Francisco  London 


The  Railway  Service  Unit 

Railway  Age,  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer,  Railway  Electrical  Engineer 
A.  B.  C.  Railway  Engineering  and  Maintenance,  Railway  Signaling  A.  B.  P. 
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From  A  Copy-Chief's  Diary 

By  J.  P.  L. 


M 


ARCH  1— I  feel  like  a  Har- 
vard man  is  alleged  to  feel 
after  a  Princeton  game.  Gil- 
lespie came  in  and  razzed  me  all 
up  and  down  my  office  about  our 
recent  copy  for  him  and,  as  usual, 
made  me  like  the  grilling.  Why? 
Because  he  wasn't  simply  criticiz- 
ing. He  was  spouting  good  copy 
as  he  talked.  History  repeats. 
A  rough-and-tumble  every  six 
months  and  I  have  more  than 
enough  Gillespie  material  to  fill 
the  interim  with  big-league  stuff. 
I  wish  we  could  afford  him  on  one 
of  our  copy-desks. 

March  2 — Submitted  first  copy  to 
Baring  today — spectacular  layouts 
for  a  concern  hitherto  maintaining 
dignified  reticence.  Lake,  gen. 
mgr.,  squirmed,  questioned,  hesi- 
tated, finally  called  in  his  chief 
eng.  to  prove  the  appeal  entirely 
wrong  for  engineering  tempera- 
ment. Lake's  face  a  picture  when 
ch.  eng.,  his  court  of  last  appeal, 
unhesitatingly  passed  blanket  ap- 
proval. 

March  3— Session  today  with  C.  D. 
G.,  chairman  of  the  Anson  board. 
Since  they  decided  to  break  their 
silence  and  advertise,  G.  has  read 
two  books  on  advertising.  Some- 
one in  the  conference  put  a  ques- 
tion up  to  him.  Said  G.,  "I  know 
just  enough  now  about  advertising 
to  know  that  I  don't  know  any- 
thing". Which  squelched  one  of 
the  others  present  who,  till  then, 
had  known  all  about  advertising 
with   no  preliminary   preparation. 

March  4 — New  experience  in  job 
applicants  today.  Courtly  gentle- 
man, fifty  or  thereabouts,  "seeking 
a  suitable  connection".  "Unfor- 
tunate investments  in  Florida." 
First  wanted  to  be  account  execu- 
tive, then  assistant,  then  any  sort 
of  an  opening.  Finally  asked 
twenty  cents  for  breakfast.  Spe- 
cialized panhandling. 

March  5— Griggs,  our  recent  addi- 
tion to  copy  department,  came  in 
today  grinning.  "I've  found  the 
right  system.  On  the  days  I  have 
to  see  the  Dorgan  Company  I  plan 


to  see  Eureka,  too.  After  the 
Dorgan  crowd  has  whittled  each 
nickel  they  ought  to  spend  down  to 
a  penny,  the  Eureka  bunch  jazz 
me  up  again  by  talking — 'Now 
when  we're  on  a  three  hundred 
thousand  basis.'  They're  good 
antidotes  for  each  other." 

March  7 — Became  convinced  today 
that  Edmunds  must  go.  When  the 
news  is  broken  he  won't  under- 
stand why.  His  accounts  are  get- 
ting strong  copy  and  layouts  but 
E.  contributes  literally  nothing  be- 
yond elbow  grease  on  detail.  Yet 
he's  pleased  as  Punch,  without 
slightest  personal  justification  for 
satisfaction.  Whenever  I  put  a 
burr  under  his  tail,  he  works 
everybody's  brains  but  his  own — 
which  is  effective  but  too  time- 
consuming  for  our  margin  of 
profit. 

March  8— Spent  2%  hours  this  A.  M. 
in  super-serious  copy  session  with 
Continental — fifteen  minutes  ar- 
guing between  "dependable"  and 
"reliable",  thirty  minutes  in  cold 
sweat  as  to  whether  anyone  might 
think  them  boasting,  etc.,  etc.  If 
they  weren't  all  personally  so  lik- 
able and  sincere,  I'm  afraid  I 
would  have  exploded  either  from 
nerves  or  amusement. 

March  9— McAfee  brought  me  his 
first  batch  of  copy  drafts  on  the 
C.  D.  account.  It  jolted  him  to  be 
told  that  it  was  A-l  handling  of 
the  usual  material  but  useless  in 
that  it  failed  utterly  to  differenti- 
ate C.  D.  from  competition.  Told 
him  to  go  home  and  put  on  paper 
every  other  presentation  he  could 
evolve,  not  be  self-conscious  about 
it  and  not  be  self-critical  but  let 
me  do  all  culling.  Strictly  en- 
joined him  against  anything  that 
in  any  way  paralleled  other  adver- 
tising in  the  field.  McA.  puzzled 
but  willing  to  play  ball,  even  with 
a  crazy  umpire.  Start  advertising 
tomorrow  for  man  to  replace  Ed- 
munds. 

March  10— This  A.  M.,  McAfee,  full 
of  attempted  apologies  and  ex- 
planations,  presented   new   roughs 


for  C.  D.  Didn't  at  all  realize  it 
but  new  stuff  rings  with  convic- 
tion and  distinction.  Selected  five, 
plus  two  of  first  batch,  for  imme- 
diate polishing  then  and  there,  and 
instructed  him  to  go  down  to  C. 
D.  as  soon  as  they  were  final- 
typed.  He  reported  back,  mid- 
afternoon,  that  Peck,  mgr.  of  C. 
D.,  was  immensely  pleased,  had 
O.K.'d  five  and  killed  two  as  "not 
up  to  the  others".  Since  both  re- 
jections were  from  first  batch, 
McA.  is  beginning  to  be  convinced 
that  his  second  attempt  outshone 
his  first. 

March  11— Trip  to  S to  submit 

this  year's  Post  series.  W.  J., 
sales  mgr.,  approved  all  en  bloc 
but  refused  to  comment  on  par- 
ticular advertisements.  Whenever 
questioned,  his  come-back  was, 
"Nothing  doing — last  year  the  ad. 
I  picked  as  best  was  outpulled  3  to 
1  by  half-a-dozen  others.  From 
now  on  you  don't  find  me  commit- 
ting myself." 

March  12 — A  nose-to-grindstone 
day  on  odds-and-ends — tiring  and 
no  compensating  sense  of  accom- 
plishment. 

March  14 — Advertisements  for  copy 
man  brought  usual  harvest.  Two 
second  grade  plugs,  four  unsea- 
soned hopefuls,  one  floater  unsuc- 
cessful in  half  a  dozen  other  lines 
but  fully  confident  that,  in  the 
"advertising  game",  he  can  make 
good  in  a  big  way — and  one  possi- 
bility. 

March  15 — Another  applicant  letter 
in  this  A.  M.  Beginning,  "If  your 
proposition  is  right,  you  may  be 
able  to  interest  me."  Closing, 
"If  you  reply  by  return  mail,  you 
may  be  able  to  talk  with  me  in 
person".  Which  scores  zero  in  tact 
and  selling  sense. 

March  16 — N.  w.  r.— nothing  worth 
recording. 

March   17— Allowed  myself  a  fling 

of    artistic    temperament.     Warm 

[continued  on  page  67] 
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CAN  A  MILLION  PEOPLE 

BE  WRONG 

in  their  choice  of  a  newspaper  f 


The  unkiddable  public! 

Barnum  thought  otherwise.    He  may  a 
have  been  right — one  day  a  year.  A  circus 
can  get  away  with  murder  because  it 


moves  on. 


spapt 


But  a  newspaper  stays  put — in  one  place, 
doing  business  with  the  same  people  day  after 
day.  It  can't  kid  its  customers  often  or  long;  or 
they  aren't  customers  after  awhile — and  it  dies. 
Remember  all  the  newspapers  started  by  men 
who  had  axes  to  grind  or  fences  to  build?  Flops, 
every  one  of  them  !  Neither  money  nor  ambition 
nor  effort  can  make  or  save  a  paper  that  isn't 
right,  isn't  read,  isn't  'wanted.  Like  having  a 
liar  in  the  family — the  family  soon  finds  out. 
The  public  soon  finds  out  about  a  newspaper. 

There  are  five  big  morning  newspapers  in 
New  York  City  some  of  them  great,  all  of  them 
good.  Nobody  has  to  read  or  take  any  one  of 
^^^>     them.  The  newspaper  reader  in  New  York 

«i^Xp?V       "<"A-         baslotsof  choice;  he  can  shop 
:lP^3r5 '     ■'  Jt>-1  -,  S     *,)r  newspapers  to  his  heart's 

0|\V|  I^t^Wt  '  contenti  trv  a  difFerent  one 


J 


t  ww/j~  every  day.  He  isn't  even  a 
r  Jz%0  subscriber,  with  a  clock,  die 
^Sr^  tionary,  set  of  dishes,  mousetrap 
or  money  paid  in  advance  to  compel  him  to 
stick  to  one  paper.  Generally  he  finds  his  morn' 
ing  newspaper  at  the  newsstand.  He  has  to  come 
and  get  it,  every  day.  Nobody  sells  him  his 
newspaper,  he  buys. 

Every  newspaper  in  New  York  exists  in  open 
daily  competition — front  pages  facing  the  world 
and  the  customers.     Every  publisher  put  out  a 


new  product  every  day;  only  the  package 
is  the  same.  Every  morning  paper  has 
virtually  the  same  news  and  most  of  the 
news.  All  of  them  of  the  same  price  but 
one.  All  of  them  are  just  as  easy  to  buy, 
and  can  be  bought  in  the  same  place. 
DUT  two  fifths  of  all  the  morning  newspaper 
buyers  in  and  around  New  York  City  buy  one 
newspaper — The  News,  New  York's  Picture 
Newspaper.  More  than  a  million  people  who 
might  buy  any  other  paper  buy  The  News.  It 
isn't  just  an  old  habit,  because  all  of  them  started 
to  buy  it  within  the  last  seven  years.  They  aren't 
one  kind  of  people  because  there  isn't  a  million  of 
one  kind  of  people  in  New  York.  They  are  the  same 
kinds  of  people  who  buy  all  other  newspapers. 
They  live  on  Park  Avenue  as  well  as  Tenth,  in 
Greenwich  Village  and  in  Greenwich,  Conn.  They 
make  and  spend  as  much  money  as  other  people. 
They  want  the  same  things  in  their  newspapers 
as  other  people  want ....  But  they  buy  The  News. 
Can  a  million  people  be  wrong  in  their  choice 
of  a  newspaper?  The  News  is  different,  tabloid, 
illustrated  with  pictures,  a  new  type  of  compact 
journalism.  If  it  wasn't  a  good  newspaper,  a  com- 
plete  newspaper,  a  serviceable  and  satisfying  news- 
paper, would  it  have  the  largest  daily  circulation 
in  America?  Would  more  than  i ,  1 00,000  people  buy 
it  day  after  day  if  it  wasn't  right,  wasn't  wanted  ? 
Every  business  man  who  spends  money  for  ad' 
vertising  in  New  York  City  will  do  well  to  an- 
swer  for  himself  these  questions.  In  conclusion,  may 
we  ask  another:  Isn't  the  paper  most  people  buy 
and  read  the  best  medium  for  your  advertising? 
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Training  Our 
Young  Men 

By  W.  E.  Underwood 


This  department  is  devoted  to  discussions  and  news  of 
particular  interest  to  industrial  advertisers.  Other  articles 
that  apply  to  both  industry-to-industry  and  manufacturer- 
to-consumer  marketing  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  issue 
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Advertising  Manager, 
National  Lamp  Works 
of  General  Electric  Co. 

WE  have  come  to  believe  that 
for  us,  at  least,  it  does  not 
pay  to  hire  from  time  to  time 
high-priced  advertising  men,  ex- 
perts in  some  line  or  other  with 
ten  or  fifteen  years  of  experience 
behind  them.  The  man  is  too  set, 
too  inflexible,  as  a  rule,  to  absorb 
our  many  unusual  ways  of  doing 
business. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  young- 
ster coming  straight  out  of  col- 
lege has  no  preconceived  ideas  of 
business  and  we  proceed  to  shape 
and  train  him  in  our  own  way. 
Naturally  the  green  graduate  does 
not  begin  at  a  princely  salary. 
He  is  told  right  at  the  start  that 
he  is  in  for  the  hardest  work  he 
ever  did — that  the  five  o'clock 
whistle  isn't  going  to  mean  much 
in  his  young  life. 

In  choosing  the  candidates  we 
usually  have  from  ten  to  twenty 
young  men  on  the  waiting  list. 
First  of  all,  we  want  to  see  the 
applicant  in  person.  It  doesn't 
take  very  long  to  size  him  up  for 
the  first  three  qualifications — 
earnestness,  good  health,  reason- 
ably good  personality. 

His  school  record  is  then  examined. 
If  he  has  completed  a  university  course 
in  fairly  good  standing:,  we  think  more 
of  that  as  an  indication  of  tenacity  of 
purpose  than  of  the  educational  value. 
We  like  fellows  who  have  taken  an  ac- 
tive part  in  everything  their  college 
atmosphere  afforded.  Also  we're  a  bit 
skeptical  about  a  fellow  who  has  no 
sense  of  humor. 

The  next  thing  we  require  is  some 
indication  of  creative  ability,  for  un- 
less the  applicant  has  considerable  im- 
agination he  will  fail  in  our  work  in 
spite  of  his  other  good  qualities.  We 
find  out  if  he  really  likes  to  read  and 
what  he  reads. 

He  is  placed  in  the  same  office  with 
a  senior  creative  man  with  the  under- 
standing that  this  venerable  being  of 
thirty-five  or  so  is  his  friend  and  men- 
tor rather  than  his  boss. 

The  older  man  spends  quite  a  little 
time  explaining  our  organization,  and 
the  youngster  is  encouraged  to  ask 
questions.  We  urge  him  to  join  the 
night  class  of  the  Cleveland  Advertis- 
ing School  which  is  carried  on  by  the 
local  Advertising  Club  for  which  we 
offer  to  pay  half  the  tuition  fee.  We 
send  him  through  our  own  factories. 
We  put  him  in  the  hands  of  a  big  prin- 
ter for  a  day  and  similarly  for  trips 
to   the   engraver,   lithographer,   etc. 

The  senior  man  passes  on  to  him  less 
important  letters  to  answer,  criticizes 
his  replies,  whips  him  into  shape  until 
he  learns  that  it  is  a  major  crime  not 
to     answer     correspondence     promptly. 


He  is  taught  to  dictate  sinmly  and  to 
the  point;  taught  to  think  out  his  reply 
before  trying  to  say  it. 

Gradually  work  of  more  and  more 
importance  is  shifted  unon  his  shoul- 
ders almost  imperceptibly.  After  six 
months  or  so  the  senior  says  to  him 
one  day,  "You  know  I'm  going  out  on 
the  road  for  ten  days.  You  are  familiar 
now  with  everything  here  and  I'm  tell- 
ing the  chief  that  you'll  handle  the 
whole  shebang  while  I'm  away." 

This  is  the  acid  test.  We  find  out 
right  there  whether  we've  got  a  man, 
a  jelly-fish  or  a  buck-passer. 

After  from  nine  to  twelve  months 
the  fledgling  is  put  "on  his  own" — 
given  some  particular  activities  for 
which  he  alone  is  responsible  and  an- 
swerable only  to  the  department  head. 

We  find  that  mistakes  are  not  un- 
frequent  and  we  do  not  bear  down 
heavily  on  that  score,  because  nothing 
so  develops  initiative  and  judgment  as 
this  policy  of  giving  the  inexperienced 
but  earnest  man  responsibility. 

The  junior  men  next  are  shifted 
about  until  after  a  period  of  two  or 
three  years,  they  have  learned  to  do 
about  every  creative  job  the  depart- 
ment has  to  offer. 

There  are  two  avenues  of  advance- 
ment, one  within  the  department  itself, 
and  the  other  through  our  seventeen 
sales  divisions.  Advancement  within 
the  department  is,  of  course,  to  senior 
creative  positions.  These  are  well  paid 
and  held  by  men  of  ten  or  more  years 
in  the  department  service. 


Each  of  our  sales 
divisions,  in  accord- 
ance with  our  "decen- 
tralized control"  plan, 
is  an  almost  indepen- 
dent selling  organiza- 
tion. The  Advertising 
and  Sales  Promotion 
Department  of  the  home  office  fills 
a  great  need  among  the  sales  di- 
visions for  trained  men — men 
who  can  become  their  own  more 
localized  sales  promotion  mana- 
gers. 

Looking  back  upon  our  several 
years  of  training  green  young- 
sters into  good  advertising  and 
sales  promotional  men,  we  are 
conscious  of  much  time  and  pa- 
tient care  spent  in  thefr  upbring- 
ing, but  it  has  paid  well  by 
developing  a  keen,  clean,  hard- 
working department  and  provid- 
ing capable  material  from  which 
to  draw  in  any  emergency. 


March  Meeting  of  E.I.  A.  A. 

"Advertising  Production"  was 
the  theme  of  the  March  meeting 
of  the  Eastern  Industrial  Adver- 
tisers Association,  held  on  March 
18  at  the  Hotel  Sylvania,  Phila- 
delphia. Wesley  B.  Gibson  of  the 
S.  W.  Warren  Company,  New 
York,  delivered  a  talk  on  "Paper," 
illustrating  with  motion  pictures 
which  showed  each  successive 
process  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper.  Other  speakers,  representing 
the  other  principal  elements  of  print- 
ing and  advertising  were:  "Engraving" 
— P.  L.  Hildebrand,  Graphic  Arts 
Engraving  Company,  Philadelphia ; 
"Printing" — Morris  Weyl,  Edward 
Stern  Company,  Philadelphia;  "Art 
and  Layout" — F.  J.  Suhr,  Coan,  Demp- 
sey  and  Dengler,  New  York. 

It  was  announced  that  the  speaker 
at  the  April  meeting  will  be  S.  E.  Cony- 
beare,  assistant  sales  manager  in 
charge  of  advertising  of  the  Armstrong 
Cork  Company,  Linoleum  Division,  and 
president  of  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers.  His  subject  will  be : 
"Why  Have  an  Advertising  Contest"? 


Allan  Brown 

A  Synopsis 

ALLAN 
t\  BROWN, 
advert  i  s  i  n  g 
manager  of 
The  Bakelite 
Corpor  a  t  i  o  n 
and  president 
of  the  Tech- 
nical Publicity 
Associa  t  i  o  n  , 
made  his  busi- 
ness debut  in 
1912  with 
Niles,  Bement 
&  Pond.  In 
1914  he  served  as  New  York  agent  for 
three  large  steel  companies.    Reinforced 
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by  this  experience  he  joined  the  staff 
oi'  Life  Publishing  Company  in  1916, 
in  charge  of  circulation.  On  this  work 
he  covered  all  of  the  principal  cities 
in  every  State  of  the  Union  and  in 
Canada.  In  1917-18  he  played  the  part 
of  a  Navy  lieutenant  in  the  big  show. 

The  following  year  he  became  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  of  the  Condensite 
Company  of  America,  and  also  di- 
rected the  advertising  of  this  concern. 
When  the  Bakelite  Corporation  was 
formed  Allan  was  selected  for  man- 
ager of  advertising  and  publicity.  All 
Bakelite  is  Brown,  and  ever  since  the 
company  started  Brown  has  been  all 
Bakelite.  He  has  found  time,  however, 
to  contribute  to  his  profession  by  serv- 
ing as  president  of  the  T.  P.  A.,  direc- 
tor of  the  N.  I.  A.  A.  and  of  the  Screen 
Advertisers  Association,  member  of  the 
National  Commission  and  chairman  of 
the  National  Advertisers  group  of  the 
New  York  Advertising  Club. 

Aside  from  advertising,  his  serious 
hobbies  are  building  ship  models  and 
digging  small  white  balls  out  of  bunk- 
ers. 

Tailor-Made  Tire  Chains 

ByF.G.  Hodell 

President,    the    Chain    Products    Company 

VX^HILE  it  is  generally  well-known 
'  *  among  automotive  accessory  and 
hardware  dealers  that  tire  chains  offer 
one  of  the  most  profitable  units  of  sale, 
is  is  conceded  that  tire  chains  have  al- 
ways been  among  the  most  difficult  of 
all  accessories  to  service,  because  there 
have  never  been  proper  tools  for  the 
job. 

To  maintain  a  representative  stock 
of  ready-made  tire  chains  requires  a 
considerable  capital  investment  and 
large  storage  space.  Most  dealers  can 
afford  neither.  Consequently  most  deal- 
ers carry  only  a  partial  stock,  and 
therefore  miss  many  sales  because  so 
often  the  size  tire  chain  wanted  is  not 
in  stock. 

After  considering  all  the  obstacles  of 
the  old  method  of  selling  and  servicing 
tire  chains,  we  decided  that  there  was 
only  one  thing  to  do — start  a  new 
method  of  selling  tire  chains — begin  at 
the  beginning  again. 

First,  we  decided  to  enable  the  dealer 
to  eliminate  the  expensive  fitting  that 
took  much  of  his  time  and  for  which 
he  never  was  equipped.  To  do  this  we 
had  to  devise  a  means  for  him  to  sell 
tire  chains  that  fit  the  tire  exactly. 
And  the  only  way  for  him  to  do  this 
was  actually  to  take  over  the  final  op- 
eration in  the  manufacture  of  tire 
chains.  That  means,  of  course, 
that  he  would  have  to  be  given 
a  tool  to  cut  chain  stock  the  ex- 
act length  required,  and  tool 
equipment  to  make  it  possible 
and  practical  for  him  to  rivet  on 
the  side  chain  fasteners  prop- 
erly. 

Reaching  these  conclusions  it 
becomes  obvious  that  the  deal- 
er's stock  is  very  greatly  re- 
duced— reduced  in  fact  to  an 
arbitrary  footage  of  each  of  the 
six  standard  widths  of  continu- 
ous length  tire  chain  from 
which  all  size  tire  chains  are 
made.  So  approximately  one 
hundred  feet  of  each  width  is 
packed  in  specially  designed 
wooden  shipping  cases,  which, 
when  the  cover  is  removed,  slip 


when  we  see  the  demonstration  idea 
followed  by  one  of  the  manufacturers 
of  portable  air  compressors  and  air 
tools. 

The  accompany  picture  shows  a  Sul- 
livan 110  ft.  portable  compressor,  on 
which  the  company's  slogan  "Speed  Up 
With  Air"  is  prominently  displayed. 
The  machine  is  mounted  on  a  Ford 
truck,  giving  maximum  portability  and 
ease  of  movement  from  one  job  to  an- 
other. This  particular  rig  is  used  in 
Boston  to  demonstrate  to  contractors 
the  added  efficiency  and  time  and  labor 
saving  possibilities  of  compressed  air 
power. 


right  into  the  storage  space  of  the 
service  station  (shown  in  the  accom- 
panying photograph).  A  cutting  tool, 
that  also  opens  and  closes  connect- 
ing hooks,  was  designed.  A  rivet  set 
that  enables  an  inexperienced  person 
to  make  a  perfect  riveting  job  was  also 
produced.  Then  a  long-discussed  one- 
piece  fastener  was  invented  which  fitted 
into  the  new  scheme  perfectly. 

With  these  developments,  designing 
the  cabinet  to  hold  the  stock  was  com- 
paratively easy.  All  of  the  tool  equip- 
ment is  on  the  hardwood  work  bench. 
Connecting  hooks,  fasteners  and  bags 
to  hold  the  finished  pair  of  tire  chains 
are  contained  in  bins  just  below  the 
work  bench.  On  the  customer's  side  of 
the  service  station,  a  similar  row  of 
bins  holds  the  six  different  widths  of 
standard  cross  chains  sold  for  repairs. 
Trays  are  provided  for  display  of  other 
articles  in  the  dealer's  accessory  stock. 
The  service  station  fully  stocked  and 
completely  equipped  occupies  a  trifle 
less  than  9  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space. 

The  service  station  is  sold  outright 
to  the  dealer.  It  comes  to  him  fully 
stocked  and  completely  equipped,  and 
can  be  made  ready  for  business  in 
thirty  minutes.  Patents  are  applied  for 
on  the  service  station  cabinet,  the  service 
tool  and  the  one-piece  fastener  as  well 
as  for  the  merchandising  system  of 
marketing  tire  chain  in  continuous 
lengths  in  the  service  station.  The  ser- 
vice station  stock  and  equipment  is  sold 
through  automotive  and  hardware  job- 
bers just  as  our  staple  line  of  ready- 
made  tire  chains  have  alwavs  been  sold. 


''Speed  Up  with  Air" 

It  is   an   interesting  commentary   on 
the    universal    use    of    compressed    air 


Process  Color  Standardization 
By  Arthur  Ogle 

Secretary,   Association    of    National 
Advertisers 

THREE  years  of  continuous  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  A.  N.  A.  and 
other  cooperating  organizations  in  the 
campaign  to  standardize  process  colors 
used  in  four-color  printing  seem  likely 
to  culminate  in  at  least  moderate  ac- 
complishment this  year. 

The  most  important  result  of  color 
standardization  will  be  more  faithful 
reproduction  of  art  work  and  a  more 
uniform  reproduction  in  all  publica- 
tions. It  is  difficult  to  attach  a  tan- 
gible money  value  to  benefits  which 
every  color  advertiser  will  derive  from 
this  feature  alone.  But  in  addition  it 
will  result  in  savings  of  considerable 
magnitude  in  the  making  and  proving 
of  color  plates.  The  entire  program  is 
without  doubt  the  most  important  step 
forward  since  the  invention  of  color 
printing  itself. 

There  are  four  accepted  process  col- 
ors: red,  blue,  yellow  and  black — but 
the  shades  of  these  colors  used  by  va- 
rious publications  extend  over  so  wide 
a  range  that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
uniform  reproduction  from  the  same 
plates.  Nothing  is  more  logical,  there- 
fore, than  a  move  to  standardize  the 
actual  shade  of  each  process  color  used. 
This  has  now  been  definitely  done  by 
the  working-  committee  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Graphic  Arts,  working 
closely  with  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Standards. 

While  the  technical  work  has  been 
difficult  of  accomplishment  and  has 
necessarily  extended  over  a  long  period 
of  time,  it  will  mean  little  until  the 
established  standards  are  actually  in 
use  by  every  interest  related  to  color 
advertising.  The  program  must  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  publications,  by  the  en- 
gravers, by  the  ink  makers,  by  printers, 
and  by  color  advertisers  and  their 
agencies. 

Actual  steps  toward  adoption 
of  the  program  have  awaited 
further  development  of  the  tech- 
nical work  to  the  point  where 
authoritative  results  could  be 
published  in  the  form  of  a  com- 
plete manual  for  the  use  of  ad- 
vertising managers,  production 
managers,  engravers  and  print- 
ers. This  is  now  being  compiled 
by  the  working  committee  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Graphic 
Arts.  Publication  of  the  manual 
will  not  be  possible  before  the 
early  part  of  1928,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  it  will  be  possible  to 
have  the  standard  process  colors 
in  use  by  national  magazines 
before  the  actual  publication  of 
the   book. 
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Market  Interpretations 
of  Utmost  Impartiality  Are  Demanded  by  Mr.  Careful 


The  mere  collection  of  market  figures  is  but  a 
small  part  of  the  function  of  The  Iron  Age. 
While  accuracy  is  the  foundation  stone  of  their 
value,  their  presentation  requires  sound  judg- 
ment in  the  evaluation  of  market  develop- 
ments, so  they  will  at  all  times  be  true  indi- 
cators, and  fair  to  both  buyer  and  seller 

The  assembling  and  editing  of  the  weekly 
reports   of   some    fifteen    field    men    are    in    the 


hands  of  an  editor  who  has  had  similar  train- 
ing and  is  well  experienced  in  sifting,  sorting 
and  weighing  market  news.  His  familiarity 
with  the  various  phases  of  market  practices 
covering  a  wide  variety  of  commodities  brings 
to  these  figures  the  final  touch  of  authenticity. 

On  them  are  based  the  contracts  for  thousands 
of  tons  of  iron  and  steel. 


That's   why   he   reads    THE    IRON   AGE 


He  finds  in  it  the  things  he  wants  to  know — 
information  which  he  could  not  duplicate  for 
a  hundred  times  his  subscription  price.  And 
because  there  are  many  thousand  who  hold  the 
same   opinion   of  their   metal   trades   authority, 


some  1300  regular  advertisers  use  THE  IRON 
AGE  to  reach  this  high  type  of  metal  trades 
executive. 
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Multiple  Benefits  of  Compulsory 
Newspaper  Combinations 

By  Rhey  T.  Snodgrass 

Advertising  Director,  The  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press 


IN  discussing  the  question  of  the 
combination  newspaper  as  applied 
to  national  advertising  campaigns, 
we  must  be  extremely  careful  not  to 
overlook  the  one  most  important  pur- 
pose in  advertising:  namely,  to  sell 
goods  for  the  advertiser.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  some  of  the  criticism 
which  is  offered  against  the  combina- 
tion newspaper,  if  thoroughly  analyzed, 
would  be  found  to  arise  not  so  much 
from  the  notion  that  combination 
newspaper  advertising  is  unsound  from 
a  merchandising  standpoint  but  that  it 
is  inconvenient  as  not  exactly  fitting 
the  plan  of  campaign  for  the  moment. 
Then  the  question  becomes,  not  "Shall 
we  give  ourselves  the  most  efficient  pos- 
sible advertising  in  a  given  city?" — 
but  instead  "Shall  we  follow  in  this 
given  city  the  exact  program  which 
we  are  choosing  in  other  cities?" 

Going  back  to  the  origin  of  the  ad- 
vertising plan,  it  is  not  uncommon,  in 
fact,  it  is  rather  customary  for  some 
man  or  group  of  men  to  decide  first 
whether  the  appeal  is  to  be  made  to 
men  or  women  and  then  build  up  a 
newspaper  list  accordingly.  Two  com- 
mon fallacies  enter  into  this  process. 
One  is  the  assumption  that  because  the 
woman  actually  purchases  the  greater 
part  of  all  retail  merchandise,  she  is 
therefore  the  sole  determining  factor 
in  those  purchases.  This  does  not  al- 
ways hold  good.  In  fact,  a  great  deal 
of  merchandise  which  is  largely  bought 
by  women  is  largely  influenced  by  men. 

The  second  fallacy  which  must  be 
looked  out  for  is  that  goods  appealing 
to  women  must  necessarily  be  adver- 
tised in  evening  papers  and  not 
in  morning  papers.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  striking  examples  proving  that 
this  is  not  the  case.  Some  morning 
papers  get  a  better  advertising  re- 
sponse from  women  than  they  do  from 
men.  Some  evidently  have  the  appeal 
about  evenly  divided.  When  Conde 
Nast  wanted  to  get  circulation  for 
Vogue  (just  about  as  Simon  Pure 
women's  proposition  as  anything  ever 
advertised)  he  placed  his  advertising 
exclusively  in  the  New  York  Times,  a 
morning  paper.  He  got  women  read- 
ers. Some  women  read  morning  pa- 
pers, some  evening,  some  both.  There 
are  a  lot  of  different  conditions — dif- 
ferent communities,  different  women, 
different  papers,  different  times  of 
year. 

Some  of  the  more  violent  critics  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  the  use  of  both 


morning  and  evening  papers  in  a  given 
community  is  a  waste  of  the  advertis- 
er's money.  This  contention  must  be 
based  solely  on  theory.  There  are 
plenty  of  facts  to  show  that  the  com- 
bination paper  not  only  does  not  waste 
the  advertiser's  money,  but  frequently 
if  not  usually,  provides  the  movement 
of  merchandise  more  economically  than 
separate  issues.  There  is  no  humanly 
possible  way  of  determining  the  hour 
or  the  mood  in  which  the  customer  will 
accept  advertising  and  act  upon  it. 
Nearly  all  advertising  is  addressed  to 
more  than  one  member  of  the  family. 
The  one  only  way  to  make  certain  that 
your   advertising    fits    into    the    family 


life  perfectly,  gets  before  every  mem- 
ber of  the  family  at  the  time  and  un- 
der the  conditions  when  each  member 
is  most  receptive,  is  to  place  that  ad- 
vertising in  the  home  delivered  news- 
paper which  most  fully  covers  the 
market,  morning  and  evening.  You 
then  have  not  only  circulation  to  the 
home  but  sure  circulation  within  the 
family  circle  regardless  of  each  mem- 
ber's daily  schedule  or  preference  as  to 
newspaper  reading. 

What  every  advertiser  really  wants 

is  not  a  list  of  papers,  not  rates  per 

agate  line,  but  a  thorough,  definite  cov- 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  56] 


Combination  Is  Good  Business 

By  James  Kerney 

Editor  and  Publisher,  Trenton  Times 


CIRCUMSTANCES,  rather  than  any 
clever  planning,  eventually  led  to 
the  merging  of  what  had  formerly 
been  three  separate  newspapers  in 
Trenton.  These  were  the  Evening  Times, 
which  had  easily  attained  to  the  posi- 
tion of  ascendancy  in  the  field,  the  Sun- 
day Advertiser,  which  was  a  prosper- 
ous property,  and  the  State  Gazette, 
published  in  the  morning  field  since 
1792,  which  was  a  going  newspaper  but 
had  no  little  difficulty  in  making  the 
grade. 

We  have  a  compulsory  combination 
rate  which  is  enforced  in  our  papers 
primarily  because  it  is  good  business. 
If  the  combination  were  detrimental  to 
the  best  interests  of  our  advertisers,  it 
would  not  be  good  business.  When  the 
Times  and  Gazette  were  consolidated, 
we  did  not  go  after  "all  the  traffic  will 
l.ear."  We  made  a  combination  rate 
that  was  two  cents  a  line  less  than  the 
old  separate  rates  in  the  respective 
morning  and  evening  papers.  This  ap- 
plied to  both  local  and  foreign  business. 
I  ;ini  glad  to  say  that  it  apparently  has 
met  with  a  good  reception  on  the  part 
of  all  advertisers.  The  merchants  of 
Trenton  reacted  pleasantly  to  the  com- 
pulsory combination  and  our  experi- 
ence proved  that  we  found  it  more  eco- 
nomical and  more  efficient  than  the  old 
method. 

From  the  merchant's  point  of  view, 
he     is    actually     spending     less    money 


under  the  new  method,  in  many  in- 
stances, than  he  did  under  the  old,  and 
he  is  obtaining  complete  coverage.  Of 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt.  With  the 
passing  of  the  first  twelve  months  the 
new  arrangement  will  have  been  com- 
pletely inaugurated  without  the  loss  of 
a  single  advertiser  and  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  those  who  support  the  papers 
by  the  spending  of  their  money  have 
been  completely  satisfied.  So  much  for 
the  advertisers'  point  of  view. 

From  the  publisher's  standpoint,  the 
combination  is  economically  sound.  It 
permits  the  publisher  to  strengthen,  in 
this  instance,  the  morning  paper.  The 
very  fact  that  the  morning  paper  car- 
ries the  same  quantity  of  advertising 
as  the  evening  paper  gives  an  entirely 
different  aspect  to  its  importance  and 
power.  In  this  way  again  the  adver- 
tiser is  benefited.  If  the  morning- 
paper  was  not  published  for  lack  of 
profitable  advei'tising  or  for  any  other 
reason,  there  would  be  no  morning  cov- 
erage in  this  territory.  This  would 
prove  a  severe  handicap,  not  only  to 
the  local  but  to  the  national  advertis- 
ers who  demand  complete  coverage. 

There  is  a  civic  point  of  view,  too. 
This  zone,  with  upward  of  200,000  pop- 
ulation, must  never  be  dependent  upon 
newspapers  published  in  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York.  Its  morning  news- 
paper must  be  a  strong  community  or- 
gan, editorially  and  economically. 
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IN  February,  McCLURE'S  circulation  gained  29.4%. 
A  strong  editorial  content  plus  effective  sales  pro- 
motion makes  circulation  strides  with  every  issue. 

Every  month  McCLURE  S  advertising  reaches  between 
twenty  and  twenty-five  million  newspaper  readers  in  the 
principal  trading  centers  of  the  country — your  most 
profitable  marketing  areas. 

With  such  rapid  circulation  growth  in  the  logical  trad- 
ing centers,  many  well-known  advertisers  find  that  it 
pays  to — 


include  Mc C LURE'S ! 


SN^N 


*v 


The  rJMagaz/ne  of  %omance^ 

R.    E.    BERLIN,    Business   Manager 

119   West   40th    St.,   New   York 

Chicago  Office,  360  N.  Michigan   Ave. 
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The  8pt.  Vave 

Qdds  bodkins 


GS.  TROTT,  of  Parker-Kolon  Cor- 
poration, writes  a  note  in  which 
•  he  observes :  "A  good  advertise- 
ment, like  a  good  play,  generally  is  one 
that  is  not  written  but  rewritten." 

Yes — and  no. 

It  all  depends  on  what  is  meant  by 
rewriting.  I  have  seen  advertisements 
that  were  so  perfect  in  the  first  draft 
— because  they  so  clearly  said  just  what 
was  meant  to  be  said — that  to  have 
touched  them  would  have  been  to  injure 
rather  than  improve  them.  And  I  have 
seen  others  that  were  worked  over  for 
weeks  before  they  finally  shaped  up. 

I  believe  there  is  entirely  too  much 
editing  of  copy,  too  much  rewriting  on 
paper  that  takes  the  freshness  and  life 
out  of  the  copy. 

The  trouble  is,  more  of  this  rewriting 
should  be  done  in  the  writer's  mind 
before  he  even  puts  a  word  on  paper. 
Let  him  get  a  sound  idea  for  a  piece 
of  copy  and  live  with  it  for  several 
days  as  he  would  with  some  important 
letter  he  must  write.  Then,  when  it 
suddenly  comes  to  him  that  now  he 
could  write  that  piece  of  copy,  let  him 
sit  right  down  and  scribble  it  off,  what- 
ever the  time  of  day  or  wherever  he 
may  be,  and  that  copy  will  need  very 
little  rewriting.  The  rewriting  will 
have  been  done  by  his  subconscious 
mind. 

Even  agency  copy  men  faced  with 
requisitions  for  all  the  copy  they  can 
turn  out  in  the  working  day  would 
find  their  work  easier  and  their  copy 
improved  if  they  would  keep  their 
minds  always  geared  into  copy  two  or 
three  days  ahead  of  its  actual  produc- 
tion. They  would  be  harnessing  their 
subconscious  minds  to  their  work,  and 
their  copy  would  have  greater  ease  and 
depth. 

—8-pt— 

Vol.  1,  No.  2  of  Institutional  Mer- 
chandising reproduces  a  tavern  sign 
once  displayed  on  the  porch  of  an  old 
Long  Island  Inn  which  is  almost  a  his- 
tory of  the  time: 

RULES  OF  THIS  TAVERN 
Four  pence  a  night  for  Bed 
Six  pence  with  Supper 
No  more  than  five  to  sleep  in  one  bed 
No  Boots  to  be  worn  in  bed 
Organ  Grinders  to  sleep  in  the  Wash 

house 
No  dogs  allowed  upstairs 
No  Beer  allowed  in  the  Kitchen 
No  Razor  Grinders  or  Tinkers  taken  in 

It's  a  wonder  they  didn't  discrimi- 
nate against  "peddlers  and  advertising 
agents!" 


It  isn't  often  that  I  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  the  luridly  lithographed  blot- 
ters that  come  to  me  through  the  mail 
with  my  grocery  or  meat  bills,  but  this 
week  I  received  one  that  should  be 
thumb-tacked  up  over  many  men's 
desks.  It  says:  "When  a  man  loses 
confidence  in  himself,  he  makes  the 
vote  unanimous." 

— 8-pt— 

I  leave  it  to  you :  will  this  young  lady 
get  a  job? 


TOUNG  LADY  is  looking  for  a  position. 
Instead  of  telling-  about  my  personality 
and  experience,  &c.  which  one  usually  reads 
about  in  these  columns,  let  me  tell  what  I 
have  done :  I  have  written  a  poem,  a  story, 
a  book  ;  I  have  typed,  operated  a  switchboard 
and  dusted  desks  ;  I  have  held  a  junior  ex- 
ecutive position,  taken  notes  at  board  meet- 
ings and  negotiated  large  sums  for  a  bank- 
ing organization  ;  I  have  been  on  a  news- 
paper, done  publicity  work,  entertained 
celebrities ;  I  have  a  college  training  and 
come  of  a  good  family  ;  I  owned  a  book  shop 
and  I  have  a  sense  of  humor.  Writing  is  a 
noble  profession,  but  a  lean  one.  I  am  will- 
ing to  do  anything — anything  Mrs.  Grundy 
will  approve  of.  This  is  no  hoax,  just  a 
genuine  plea  for  a  job.  After  all  we  must 
eat.     L  67  Times. 


My  own  private  opinion  is  that  if  she 
were  twins  or  triplets,  she  could   sign 
herself  all  up  without  delay! 
—8-pt— 

The  Egyptian  packet  brings  me  a 
picture  post  card  from  our  old  friend 
Jesse  Neal — 


showing  him  hobnobbing  with  a  Sheik 
in  the  shadow  of  the  Pyramids! 


Sara  Birchall  couldn't  sleep  the 
other  night  so  she  got  up  and  wrote 
verse  in  an  endeavor  to  woo  Morpheus. 
The  title  explains  the  insomnia  per- 
haps, but  the  theme  savors  more  of  a 
nightmare. 

THE  APPROPRIATION 
Ten  thousand  dollars,  sitting  pretty  fine, 
The  manager   saw   it,   and  then   there  were 

nine. 
Nine    thousand    dollars    can    pay   a    lot    of 

freight. 
The  president   heard   of  it,   and   then  there 

were    eight. 
Eight  thousand  dollars  still  could  reach  to 

heaven, 
The    printers   struck    for   wages,    and    then 

there  were  seven. 
Seven  thousand  dollars,  spread  thin  among 

the  hicks, 
The  papers  raised  their  line  rate,  and  then 

there   were  six. 
Six  thousand  dollars  to  make  a  dealer  drive. 
Directors  cut  a  melon,  and  then  there  were 

five. 
Five    thousand    dollars    to    last    a    year   or 

more. 
The  boss  had  a  partv,  and  then  there  were 

four. 
Four  thousand  dollars  to  reach  from  sea  to 

sea. 
They  sold  the  boss  direct-by-mail  and  then 

there  were  three. 
Three  thousand  dollars,  feeling  pretty  blue. 
The    boss    had    indigestion,    and    then    there 

were  two. 
Two   thousand  dollars?     We'll  put  it  in  the 

Stm. 
The  State  went  Democratic,  and  then  there 

was  one. 
One  thousand  dollars,  brooding  all  alone, 
Can't  do  nothin'  with  it,  and  so  there  was 

none  ! 

—8-pt— 

The  New  York  Edison  Company  has 
made  excellent  use  of  a  blotter  to  fore- 
stall complaints.  This  blotter  shows 
in  graphic  form  a  month-by-month 
comparison  of  daylight  hours,  which 
accounts  for  the  seasonal  variation  in 
electric  light  bills. 

Just  to  glance  at  this  chart  and  dis- 
cover that  there  is  a  difference  of  24.2 
between  June  and  December  in  the 
percentage  of  daylight  explains  much 
even  to  the  most  ignorant  consumer. 

So  simple  a  device  as  this  blotter, 
broadly  distributed,  might  well  effect 
a  material  reduction  in  the  cost  of  com- 
plaint clerks  and  correspondence. 

—8-pt— 

For  copy  sublety  I  should  like  to  cite 
a  current  Knox  advertisement  of  just 
two  sentences: 

"Twenty-two  presidents  have  worn 
Knox  hats.  That  includes  even  the  eco- 
nomical ones." 
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"WINDOW  SHOPPING" 


LEADS  TO  SALES! 

Big  merchants  pay  big  rentals  to  give  their 
show  windows  strategic  position  as  to  pedes- 
trians and  traffic. 

THE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL 

Stimulates  a  fascinating  form  of  the  window 
shopping  habit  in  90,000  homes,  among  a 
selected  audience  which  pays  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  inspect  the  displays  offered. 

Big  manufacturers — (and  small,  too) — buy 
House  Beautiful  strategic  display  space  because 
it  fronts  on  the  Avenue  of  Reading  Matter  on 
every  spread — and  at  a  rate  based  on  80,000 
net  paid  (ABC)  with  an  actual  circulation  of 
90,000. 


THE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL  PUBLISHING  CORPORATION 


A  Member  of  the  Class  Group 


8  ARLINGTON  STREET 


BOSTON,  MASS. 
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"Doing  Business''  in  "Other"  States 


liability  of  your  company  to  this  state,  so 
that  a  satisfactory  adjustment  may  be 
reached. 

A  corporation  manager  is  tempted 
to  dismiss  the  matter  with: 

"We've  gone  on  so  far  without 
trouble;  let's  keep  on  till  we're 
stopped."  Dangerous  reasoning  that! 
"Getting  stopped,"  particularly  as  it 
relates  to  corporations  before  the  law, 
has  a  way  of  turning  out  to  be  more 
harsh  than  it  would  be  with  the  con- 
duct of  an  individual.  The  courts  have 
a  way  of  enforcing  the  law  as  they 
find  it,  whether  the  cost  be  $62  as  it 
was  with  Wilson  &  Company  in  an 
illustration  already  given,  or  $146,637, 
as  it  was  with  a  bank.  The  courts  have 
repeatedly  stated  that  they  have  no 
option  but  to  enforce  the  law  against 
corporations  which  persist  in  not  do- 
ing what  the  law  plainly  says  they 
ought  to  do. 

TEXAS  is  one  of  the  states  which  im- 
pose no  penalty  other  than  to  de- 
prive the  corporation  of  the  right  to 
sue.  In  that  state — whose  fees  are 
heavy — it  is  a  remark  commonly  heard 
among  Dallas  branch  managers: 

"We  watch  our  credits.  So  long  as 
we  sell  no  bad  ones,  we're  all  right. 
Our  house  does  business  only  with  firms 
that  we  can  trust  not  to  sneak  behind 
the  technical  cloak  of  that  law  to  avoid 
payments  or  break  contracts." 

Well  and  good,  so  far  as  it  goes. 
When,  however,  such  a  contract  is  as- 
signed by  the  Texas  party,  or  when  a 
receiver  intervenes,  or  the  administra- 
tor of  an  estate,  the  law  comes  to  bear. 
The  surety  companies  have  brought 
many  a  corporation  to  grief.  In  an- 
other state,  Tennessee,  a  coal  mining 
company  failed.  One  group  of  cred- 
itors made  a  desperate  drive  to  collect 
their  accounts.  As  they  delved  into 
matters,  they  made  these  discoveries : 
The  coal  company  had  failed  to  domes- 
ticate in  Tennessee;  one  shareholder 
had  borrowed  against  his  stock  and  had 
failed  to  meet  the  loan;  and  a  bank 
had  taken  over  the  stock  in  its  own 
right.  The  creditors  sued  the  bank. 
Their  contention  was  that  the  corpora- 
tion having  failed  to  domesticate,  its 
business  was  being  done  "as  a  partner- 
ship" and  that,  on  that  basis,  each 
stockholder  was  a  partner.  The  bank 
had  become  a  stockholder!  The  higher 
courts,  on  appeals,  supported  this  view 
of  the  case.  A  bank,  4000  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  coal  mine,  paid  over  to 
the  creditors  the  sum  of  $146,637. 

"Interstate"  transactions  may  be 
carried  on  without  regard  to  the  laws 
of  any  state.  Just  the  moment,  how- 
ever, that  business  ceases  to  be 
thoroughly  interstate  this  Federal  pro- 
tection is  lost.  Business  then  becomes 
"local"  or  "domestic,"  and  the  corpora- 
tion is  adjudged  to  be  "doing  business" 
in  the  state;  the  latter  requiring  that 
it  shall  "qualify"  in  order  to  do  that 
business  lawfully. 

The  vital  question  becomes,  then : 
"What  is  and  what  is  not  'doing  busi- 
ness' in  the  technical  sense  in  the 
states?"  No  knottier  question  faces  the 
business    executive.      For    sixty    years 
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the  problem  has  been  the  same,  but 
only  within  ten  or  fifteen  years  has 
the  matter  become  serious.  The 
change,  almost  sudden,  has  come  with 
the  need  of  the  states  for  more  rev- 
enue. So  long  as  the  revenue  feature 
had  not  developed — corporations  ran 
little  risk;  but,  with  the  need  for 
greater  incomes,  the  states  have  im- 
posed heavier  penalties  in  the  form  of 
fines,  and  their  departments  have  a 
new  purpose  in  demanding  compliance 
with  their  laws. 

No  one  has  been  able  to  find  a  clear- 
cut  definition  of  "doing  business."  The 
harried  corporation  can  seldom  know, 
to  a  certainty,  whether  it  is  or  is  not 
breaking  the  law  until  its  acts  are 
scrutinized.    A  few  principles  are  clear: 

A  corporation,  wherever  domiciled, 
has  the  right  to  do  business  by  mail, 
telegraph,  or  telephone.  It  has  the 
right  to  send  salesmen  into  any  state 
for  solicitation  of  business;  but  it  must 
not  permit  the  salesman  to  complete 
contracts.  All  contracts  must  be  vali- 
dated at  the  home  office.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  a  publisher  will  insert  in  his 
contract  with  an  author  such  a  clause 
as   this : 

It  is  mutually  agreed  between  the  parties 
hereto  that  this  agreement,  regardless  of  the 
place  of  its  physical  execution,  shall  be 
treated  by  the  parties  hereto  as  though 
executed  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  be 
interpreted  within  the  purview  of  the  laws 
and  statutes  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

IT  is  for  the  same  reason  that  a  man- 
ufacturer's catalog  prints  conspic- 
uously under  the  "Conditions  of  Sales 
and  Contracts"  such  paragraphs  as  the 
following  (taken,  in  this  instance,  from 
The  American  Well  Works,  at  Aurora, 
111.)  : 

All  quotations  and  prices  made  on  behalf 
of  this  company  are  subject  to  final  ac- 
ceptance at  Aurora  by  an  executive  officer 
of  this  company.  Orders  made  thereon,  or 
contracts  resulting  therefrom,  are  not  bind- 
ing until  so  accepted. 

All  contracts  arranged  or  drawn  in  anv 
state  other  than  the  State  of  Illinois  by 
anyone  for  this  company  are  subject  to 
final  acceptance  at  Aurora  by  an  executive 
officer  of  this  company,  and  are  contracts, 
of  Illinois.  No  such  contract  is  binding 
until  so  accepted. 

Delivery  of  the  corresponding  goods 
must  be  made  by  shipment  across  a 
state  line.  Salesmen  may  display  sam- 
ples, but  must  not  deliver  either  goods 
or  parts.  Contracts  thus  made  are 
lawful.  Their  terms  may  be  enforced 
through  the  courts.  The  entire  trans- 
action, when  of  this  character,  is 
thoroughly  interstate.  Authority  to  do 
such  business  need  not  be  obtained  from 
individual  states,  nor  may  any  one  of 
them  lay  a  free-collecting  hand  on  the 
profits  of  the  transaction. 

That  course  is  simple.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  business  executives  of  twenty- 
five  years  ago  began  as  boys,  ad- 
vanced to  management,  and  in  due 
time,  retired  into  the  sunshine  of  Cali- 
fornia without  once  in  their  business 
careers  hearing  the  dread  phrase 
"foreign  corporations."  In  the  way  of 
conducting  business  a  generation  ago, 
everything  was  interstate  by  the  very 
conditions  of  industry  at  that  time. 


LET  the  corporation,  however,  open  a 
sales  office  in  another  state  for  con- 
venience in  covering  that  territory,  and 
it  approaches  the  dead-line  of  danger. 
Growth  brings  risk.  The  office  must  be 
conducted  most  carefully  and  the  offi- 
cers must  step  warily  if  they  are  to 
avoid  "doing  business,"  in  the  tech- 
nical sense,  in  that  state.  If  business 
is  "transacted,"  in  this  legal  sense,  the 
corporation  must  comply  with  the  law 
or  run  needless  risks  of  the  sort  al- 
ready suggested. 

The  validation  of  a  contract  by  the 
local  office,  the  keeping  of  an  account 
with  a  local  bank,  the  acceptance  of  a 
payment  on  account  of  some  sale,  the 
keeping  of  certain  records  in  the  local 
office,  the  manner  of  signing  a  lease 
for  the  office  space — acts  so  innocent- 
looking  as  these  in  nearly  every  state 
will  constitute  "doing  business." 

The  corporation  becomes  clearly 
liable  to  the  law  if  it  goes  a  bit  fur- 
ther in  such  particulars  as  sending 
workmen  into  the  state  to  make  ordi- 
nary repairs  or  to  install  equipment; 
or  to  recondition,  for  sale  to  another, 
any  goods  that  have  been  refused  or 
repossessed.  It  becomes  liable  should 
the  agency  keep  on  hand  and  distribute 
repair  or  replacement  parts;  should  it 
carry  a  spot  stock  of  goods,  either  in 
agency  storerooms  or  with  a  public 
warehouse;  or  should  it  resell  "used" 
or  second-hand  goods  accepted  as  part 
payment  for  new  goods.  Even  isolated 
transactions  of  this  sort  have  been 
disastrous,  although  a  bit  of  business 
strictly  isolated  and  accidental  has 
usually  been  condoned  by  the  courts. 

A  New  York  court  once  laid  down  a 
rule  that  has  since  been  generally  ac- 
cepted within  that  state,  and  its  prec- 
edent has  often  been  followed  else- 
where. The  principle  is:  "If  the  sin- 
gle transaction  be  a  part  of  a  general 
attempt  to  transact  business  in  vio- 
lation of  the  statutes,  the  first  trans- 
action is  as  illegal  as  subsequent  ones." 

The  only  rule,  for  transactions  verg- 
ing on  the  border-line  of  doubt,  is  that 
each  must  be  examined  by  itself.  The 
law-makers  with  each  revision  of  the 
statutes  strive  to  make  the  law  more 
inclusive;  they  try  to  bring  within  the 
law  everything  not  "interstate"  beyond 
all  question.  In  the  illustrations  al- 
ready given  the  intention  has  been  to 
show  how  many  times  a  corporation 
breaks  the  law  unwittingly. 

Courts  have  a  tendency  to  evaluate 
each  transaction  in  the  light  of  the 
corporation's  motives.  Quite  frequent- 
ly the  motives  become  manifest  through 
acts  done  subsequent  to  the  one  that 
causes  the  suit,  so  that  more  than  once 
a  bit  of  corporation  conduct  that  had 
an  innocent  appearance  has  become 
guilty-looking  by  the  time  the  case 
comes  to  trial. 

The  International  Correspondence 
Schools — to  point  to  a  well-known  in- 
stance^— follow  the  mail-order  method 
in  their  work.  Yet  they  have  tried,  in 
vain,  to  keep  their  transactions  "inter- 
state." Solicitors  living  in  Kansas  and 
selling  "scholarships"  in  that  state, 
brought  forth  a  handful  of  contested 
cases,  occasioned  by  the   Scranton  cor- 
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The  Source  of  Ideas 
for  the  Men  Who 
Plan  and  Buy — 


There  is  a  basic  connection 
between  automobile  and 
typewriter,  between  steam 
shovel  and  steam  turbine,  be- 
tween airplane  and  micro- 
scope, between  washing  ma- 
chine and  printing  press — 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  builders 
of  these  diverse  machines 
and  instruments  all  meet 
common  problems  of  shop 
equipment,  management,  la- 
bor, finance. 

And  as  for  shop  equipment, 
the  common  source  of  infor- 
mation for  buyers  and  plan- 
ners is  the  American  Ma- 
chinist. 

Superintendents,  General 
Managers,  Master  Mechan- 
ics, Works  Managers,  Chief 
Engineers,  Production  Man- 
agers in  the  metal-working 
industries  testify  that  they 
use  the  editorial  section  and 
the  advertising  section  of 
this  journal  constantly  as  a 
source  of  ideas,  and  the 
latter  even  more  than  the 
former. 

We  have  marketing  data 
applying  to  YOUR  field. 
Write! 
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ASK  ME  ANOTHER 

The  Advertising  Man's  Own  Quiz 
— With  a  genuflection  to  Esty  & 
Spafford   and    Viking   Press,    Inc. 


•>*> 


Every  advertising  man  should 
know  the  answers  to  these  questions. 

A  prominent  advertising  agency 
executive  scored  eighty-four  points 
out  of  a  possible  one  hundred.  A 
leading  sales  manager  managed  to 
score  seventy-eight. 

Eleven  men  scored  one  hundred. 
You  will  find  out  about  them  with 
the  answers. 

How  many  can  you  answer? 
Credit  yourself  two  points  for  each 
ipiestion. 

1.  What  industry  led  the  United  States 
in  total    advertising  expenditures  in   1926? 

|a)   What  industry  was  second? 
(b)   What  industry  was  third? 

2.  What  type  of  retail  stores  serve  more 
customers  per  day  than  any   other? 

3.  What  merchandise  formerly  imported 
from  Japan  has  been  largely  replaced  by 
goods  of  American   manufacture? 

(a)   Why? 

4.  What  percentage  of  the  drug  stores  of 
this  country  are  located  in  towns  of  ten 
thousand   or  less? 

5.  What  margin  of  profit  is  generally 
allowed  retail  druggists  on: — Fast  moving 
proprietaries? 

(a)   Sundries  and  fancy  goods? 

6.  How  many  complete  service  wholesale 
druggists  are  there  in  the  United  States? 

(a)    How  many  salesmen  do  they  em- 
ploy? 

7.  How  many  "drug   chains"  are  there? 
(a)   How  many  stores  are  operated  by 

these  chains? 

8.  How  does  the  total  volume  of  mer- 
chandise sold  in  chain  drug  stores  com- 
pare with  the  total  volume  done  by — 

(a)      Independently     operated     drug 
stores? 

9.  What  one  publication  reaches  prac- 
tically every  drug  store  in  the  country? 

(a)  Wliat  is  its  circulation? 

10.  How  does  this  circulation  compare 
with  other  publications  serving  the  drug 
field? 

11.  What  drug  trade  publication  carries 
more  advertising  than  the  next  six  largest 
national  drug  trade  papers  combined? 

12.  Wliat  is  the  average  number  of  dif- 
ferent items  stocked  by  Wholesale  Drug 
Companies? 

la)    Retail  Drug  Stores? 

13.  What  is  the  average  total  overhead 
expense  for  drug  stores? 

14.  How  many  drug  stores  change  own- 
ership  each  year? 

15.  What  is  the  most  complete  and  ac- 
curate list  of  drug  stores? 

16.  Why  is  the  10th  of  each  month  so 
important  to  drug  trade  advertising  men? 

17.  What  is  the  meaning  of  "24-8"  in- 
-i-lcil    upon  by  every  druggist? 

18.  Why  do  most  druggists  favor  adver- 
1 1 -ril  merchandise  to  longer  profit  un- 
branded  merchandise? 

19.  Why  do  druggists  favor  the  trade 
paper  carrying  the  greatest  volume  of  ad- 
vertising? 

20.  What  class  of  merchandise  has  shown 


the  largest   growth   of   sale   in   drug   stores 
in  the  past  ten  years? 

21.  What  famous  Advertised  Product  was 
based  on  a  scientific  discovery  in  France 
during  the  world  war? 

22.  What  drug  trade  advertised  product 
is  conceded  to  have  done  more  than  any 
other  single  force  to  break  down  false 
modesty? 

23.  What  popular  American  institution 
is  found  in  more  than  70   per  cent  of  all 

drug  stores? 

24.  Wliat  class  of  dealers  receive  more 
direct  mail  than  any  other   single  group? 

25.  Why  are  "cut  prices"  disfavored  by 
so   many   advertisers? 

26.  Where  is  "headquarters"  for  drug 
trade   information? 

27.  Who  are  the  eleven  men  who  an- 
swered these   questions  correctly? 

28.  On  what  single  product  is  expended 
the  greatest  amount  for  drug  trade  paper 
advertising? 

29.  In  recent  years,  what  has  been  the 
most  rapid  and  remarkable  merchandising 
success  among  new  proprietary  medical 
products? 

30.  What  popular  Toilet  Goods  line  has 
made  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  well  known  in 
every  drug  store? 

31.  What  is  the  proportion  of  drug  stores 
to  population? 

32.  How  many  drug  stores  are  in  Man- 
hattan? 

33.  Brooklyn? 

34.  Long  Island? 

35.  Bronx? 

36.  Westchester? 

37.  Wliat  company  is  generally  conceded 
to  be  America's  largest  advertiser? 

38.  What  industry  is  controlled  by  the 
greatest  amount  of  Federal  and  State 
legislation? 

39.  What  drug  trade  paper  recently 
pulled  856  inquiries  from  druggists  from 
a  single  advertisement? 

40.  How  many  coupons  from  drug  stores 
were  pulled  by  the  same  advertiser's  ad- 
vertisement in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post? 

41.  From   Liberty? 

42.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  phrase — 
"Never  up — Never  in"? 

43.  How  does  this  phrase  apply  to  adver- 
tising in  drug  trade  papers? 

44.  How  many  pieces  of  direct  mail  are 
received  in  the  average  drug  store  each 
week? 

45.  What  chance  has  any  single  one  of 
these  to  get  attention? 

46.  What  sure,  economical  method  is 
available  to  manufacturers  who  desire  to 
register  a  sales  message  in  the  drug  stores 
of  the  country? 

47.  What  percentage  of  the  largest  drug 
trade  national  advertisers  regularly  adver- 
tise in  the  drug  trade's  leading  publica- 
tion? 

48.  Why? 

49.  When  you  want  information  about 
merchandising  in  the  drug  field,  where 
have  you  the  best  chance  of  getting  it  ac- 
curately and   quickly? 

50.  When  you  think  of  the  drug  field, 
what  publication  should  you  think  of  at 
once? 


Answers  to  These  Questions  Will  Be  Found  on  Page  84 


poration's  effort  to  collect  installments 
from  "pupils."  At  another  time  the 
same  concern  shipped  its  text-books  to 
Chicago  in  carloads,  warehoused  them, 
and  then  distributed  them  to  "pupils" 
from  that  center.  Again,  when  the 
school  tried  to  collect  from  "pupils"  in 
Illinois,  it  lost  its  just  account;  for 
failure  to  domesticate  in  Illinois.  The 
interstate  nature  of  its  mail-order 
business  had  been  completely  altered  by 
thoughtless  modifications  of  the  orig- 
inal  method. 

"How  to  know?"  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  uncertain  phase  of  this  whole 
matter.  The  new  acceptance  corpora- 
tions are  most  unexpectedly  finding 
themselves  involved  with  states  where 
they  had  no  idea  of  "doing  business"; 
publishers  of  newspapers  and  period- 
icals with  agencies  to  solicit  advertise- 
ments are  being  forced  to  domesticate 
in  order  to  collect  their  accounts;  pub- 
lications with  premium  offers  must 
guard  their  operations  warily  to  escape 
domestication;  every  concern  must  be 
on  guard  unless  it  is  certain  beyond 
question  that  each  transaction  is 
"interstate." 

Perhaps  the  only  safe  method  is  that 
of  "taking  counsel's  advice  in  good 
season."  That  step,  unfortunately, 
seems  to  be  what  corporations  neglect 
to  do;  rather  they  persist  in  not  doing. 

Every  uncertainty  is  apt  to  mean 
that  the  corporation  would  be  tech- 
nically "doing  business."  If  this  is  so, 
a  competent  legal  opinion  is  highly  im- 
portant; and,  so  tight  is  coming  to  be 
the  definition  of  "doing  business"  in 
the  states,  the  attorney's  opinion  is 
almost  certain  to  be  a  recommendation 
that  the  corporation  play  safe  by 
qualifying — in  one  alternative  method 
or  another — rather  than  be  thrown  out 
of  court  for  neglect. 

[This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  articles 
by  Mi-.  Haring  on  this  subject.  The  next 
will  appear  in  an  early  issue. — Editor.] 


Fred  M.  Randall,  founder  of  the 
Fred  M.  Randall  Co.,  Detroit  and  Chi- 
cago advertising  agency,  died  suddenly 
at  his  desk  in  Detroit  on  March  19  at 
the  age  of  49  years.  Mr.  Randall  was 
well  known  in  the  advertising  field, 
having  been  an  active  leader  in  asso- 
ciation and  community  affairs.  He  was 
a  charter  member  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Advertising  Agencies  and 
a  member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir- 
culations. Mr.  Randall  was  a  trustee 
of  Cornell  University  and  had  served 
as  president  of  the  Cornell  Club  of 
Detroit. 


John  Henry  Schwarting,  who  for 
many  years  was  connected  with  Albert 
Frank  &  Co.,  New  York  advertising 
agency,  died  at  his  home  on  Sunday, 
March  27.  He  was  sixty-six  years  of 
age,  and  had  been  associated  with  the 
Frank  agency  for  fifty-three  years. 
Through  this  long  and  varied  associa- 
tion, Mr.  Schwarting  came  into  inti- 
mate contact  with  many  of  the  promi- 
nent financial  and  industrial  leaders 
of  the  day.  He  is  survived  by  his 
widow  and  two  sons,  both  associated 
with  Albert  Frank  &  Company. 
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what  happens  when  we  get 

"Metropolitan  Minded"? 


The  Vice-President  of  a  manufacturing 
company  answers  this  pertinent  question  in 
the  February  issue  of  G>-oceries. 

He  points  out  clearly  the  mistakes  we  fall 
into  by  "thinking  in  terms  of  the  sales  and 
merchandising  problems  current  in  the  great 
centers  of  population — absorbing  an  urban 
viewpoint  and  allowing  it  to  influence  us 
unduly  in  our  sales  and  advertising  activ- 
ities." 

"We  are  unfair  to  ourselves" 

he  writes,  "when  we  devote  all  of  our  atten- 
tion to  the  city  markets  and  exclude  the 
rural  and  farm  markets — unfair  to  our 
wholesale  and  retail  distributors  in  the  rural 
and  farm  section." 

Who's  to  blame  for  private 
brand  competition? 

"We  censure  the  wholesaler  in  these  ter- 
ritories for  neglecting  the  sale  of  our  brands 
and  for  transferring  his  effort  to  the  de- 
velopment ot  private  brand  volume.  We 
feel  the  retailer  is  not  a  good  merchant  be- 
cause he  favors  private  brands  of  some  com- 
modities to  a  greater  extent  than  do  the 
city  retailers. 

"But  in  such  cases  is  not  the  fault  our 
own — are  not  the  wholesaler  and  the  retailer 
in  the  rural  districts  just  as  ready  to  sell 
those  commodities  which  are  easy  to  sell 
as  are  the  citv  retailer  and  wholesaler? 


"Isn't  it  a  fact  that  we  have  not — and 
are  not — rendering  our  distributors  in  the 
country  as  strong  sales  assistance  as  we 
have  and  are  rendering  our  metropolitan 
distributors?  That  we  are  not  and  have  not 
used  in  proper  measure  the  publications, 
farm  papers  and  newspapers  that  circulate 
in  these  farm  and  rural  districts?  And  so  we 
have  neglected  to  build  brand  strength — 
consumer  demand  —  and  consumer  accep- 
tance for  our  products?" 

Some  significant  figures 

The  writer  quotes  figures  compiled  from- 
government  records  by  the  International 
Magazine  Co.,  whose  publications  are  city 
magazines  and  therefore  not  necessarily 
partial  to  showing  the  strength  of  the 
country  and  rural  districts.  They  show  that: 

"Approximately  70%  of  the  foodstuffs  are 
consumed  bv  families  with  incomes  of  from 
?1,000  to  $'2,000  annually.  About  58%  of 
this  class  is  urban  and  about  42%  is  rural 
or  farm." 

Cultivate  this  neglected  market 

"It  is  therefore  obvious  that  when  we  be- 
come 'city  minded'  we  neglect  a  great  part 
of  our  natural  markets.  It  will  pay  us  to 
study  the  farm  and  rural  dweller — as  he  is 
now,  not  necessarily  as  he  was — then 
cultivate  his  volume  proportionately  to  our 
efforts  in  the  metropolitan  centers.  By  doing 
so  we  will  help  wholesalers  and  retailers 
serving  this  great  rural  area  to  obtain  a 
greater  share  of  the  sales  volume  created  by 
nationally  advertised  brands. 

"Will  this  great  rural  area  continue  to  be 
the  most  neglected  field  in  the  United 
States,  or  will  shrewd  merchants  look  upon 
this  market  as  presenting  their  greatest 
opportunity  tor  increasing  sales  of  nation- 
ally advertised  brands?" 

M.  L.  Crowther 
Advertising  Manager 
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tion  is  sent  direct  to  the 
home  by  our  special 
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is  the  popular  newspaper 
that  daily  grows  in  favor 
in  this  field  of  500,000 
families.  A.  B.  C.  Audi- 
tor's report  of  1925-1926 
gives  this  newspaper  the 
largest  circulation  in 
Brooklyn.  During  1926 
the  Brooklyn  Times'  in- 
crease in  advertising  was 
1,727,054  lines — the  sec- 
ond largest  gain  of  all 
New  York  morning  and 
evening  papers. 

Reach  This  Two 
Billion  Dollar  Market 
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The  community  stimula- 
tor of  the  most  concen- 
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it  will  reach  the  goal. 
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The  White  Space  Value 
of  Broadcasting  Time 


[continued  from   page   20] 


of  the  programs  which  I  heard  is  abso- 
lutely nil. 

By  elimination  of  the  long  distance 
listener,  the  determination  of  a  sta- 
tion's audience  is  greatly  simplified. 
The  listener,  as  a  rule,  selects  the  loud- 
est station  which  offers  an  acceptable 
program.  His  first  act,  upon  turning 
on  his  radio,  is  to  tune  in  the  nearest 
high  power  station,  delivering  the  loud- 
est signal  to  his  locality.  If  its  pro- 
gram suits  him,  he  leaves  the  set  tuned 
to  that  station  because  it  gives  him  the 
most  realistic  reproduction.  Hence  de- 
termination of  the  habitual  audience  of 
a  station  is  a  simple  matter  of  geog- 
raphy and  statistics,  an  analysis  of  the 
available  audience  in  the  service  area 
of  a  station.  By  the  service  area  we 
mean  that  area  in  which  the  station's 
programs  are  heard  with  high  quality 
and  minimum  noise  interference. 

Dr.  Alfred  N.  Goldsmith,  chief  re- 
search engineer  of  the  Radio  Corpora- 
tion of  America,  in  a  paper  delivered 
before  the  Institute  of  Radio  En- 
gineers, gives  the  following  service 
ranges  for  broadcasting  stations : 
Antenna  Power  Service  Range 

(Watts)  (Miles) 

5  1 

50  3 

500  10 

5,000  30 

50,000  100 

These  ranges  are  admittedly  con- 
servative because  the  standard  of  re- 
ception upon  which  they  are  based  is 
somewhat  above  that  demanded  by  the 
average  enthusiast.  Merely  doubling  or 
tripling  these  figures,  however,  does 
not  give  a  truthful  approximation  of 
the  service  range.  Conditions  are  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  the  listener  in 
rural  areas,  having  no  nearby  stations 
at  his  service,  is  willing,  at  a  sacrifice 
of  quality,  to  listen  to  stations  at  some- 
what greater  distances  than  is  his  city 
confrere.  Furthermore,  radiation  from 
stations  rarely  approaches  perfectly 
concentric  circles.  Stations  in  large 
cities  are  subject  to  extraordinary  va- 
riations in  carrying  power  in  different 
directions,  owing  to  the  shadow  effect 
of  buildings  and  other  phenomena  not 
fully  understood.  WEAP,  for  exam- 
ple, when  at  its  former  site  on  the  Wal- 
ker Street  Building,  was  more  difficult 
to  hear  in  Pelham,  N.  Y.,  than 
were  Chicago  stations.  Extended  field 
strength  measurements  in  the  New 
York  area  have  demonstrated  conclu- 
sively that  such  surveys  are  necessary 
to  establish  the  actual  service  range  of 
a  broadcasting  station. 

IN  the  absence  of  such  surveys  the 
following  table,*  giving  the  approxi- 
mate service  range,  according  to  power, 
may  be  applied.  In  those  directions  in 
which  the  station  is  known  to  transmit 
poorly,  the  minimum  service  range 
should  be  used;  in  other  directions,  the 
normal  range.  In  rural  areas,  where 
no   nearby,   high   power   stations,  com- 


pete, the  minimum  and  normal  service 
langes  for  rural  reception  should  be 
used. 
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10 
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5,000 

30 

50 

90 

160 

50,000 

90 

135 

225 

360 

THE  application  of  these  figures  will 
give  the  radio  time  buyer  a  reason- 
able foundation  from  which  to  com- 
puete  the  area  from  which  a  station's 
audience  may  be  drawn.  It  enables 
him  to  exclude  the  chance  listener  who 
is  not  likely  to  be  influenced  by  the  high 
character  of  the  commercial  program 
offered,  the  only  thing  he  is  seeking  to 
accomplish  by  expending  money  in 
broadcasting. 

Having  determined  the  service  area, 
we  may  go  a  step  further  and  attempt 
to  estimate  the  actual  listening  audi- 
ence at  a  given  hour.  From  census 
figures,  the  total  population  in  the  ser- 
vice area  is  obtained;  then  an  estimate 
is  made  of  the  percentage  of  radio 
listeners  in  the  area.  For  the  country 
at  large,  the  prevalent  estimate  is  one 
receiving  set  for  each  three  families. 
There  is  so  little  statistical  proof  for 
this  estimate  that  it  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  prove  that  it  is  either  fifty  per 
cent  under  or  over  the  correct  figure. 
The  percentage  of  listeners  is  largely 
proportionate  to  the  length  of  time 
high  grade  broadcasting  has  been  avail- 
able in  the  area  under  consideration.  In 
the  absence  of  reliable  estimates,  the 
following  may  serve  as  a  basis: 

In  areas  served  by  two  or  more  high 
grade  broadcasting  stations  for  at  least 
one  year,  the  maximum  potential  radio 
audience  may  be  estimated  at  ten  per 
cent  of  the  population;  for  two  years, 
fifteen  per  cent;  in  areas  served  by 
four  major  broadcasting  stations,  two 
for  at  least  three  years,  the  other  two 
for  at  least  one  year,  twenty  per  cent; 
in  areas  served  by  at  least  three  major 
stations  for  four  years  and  with  a  num- 
ber of  minor  stations,  twenty-five  per 
cent.  These  figures  will  be  found  to 
be  considerably  below  the  percentage 
having  automobiles  at  their  disposal, 
assuming  in  the  case  of  the  automobile, 
as  we  do  with  radio,  that  each  car 
serves  an  entire  family. 

The  potential  audience  in  an  area 
has  the  same  significance  as  the  circu- 
lation figures  for  a  magazine.  When 
you  buy  space  in  a  magazine,  you  buy 
the  opportunity  to  reach  a  definite  cir- 
culation. But  you  receive  no  guarantee 
that  the  entire  circulation  will  see  your 
particular  advertisement.    It  is  certain- 
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picture  readers  --  . 


FIFTEEN  minutes  to  wait  for  the  train! 
Out  comes  the  current  magazine.  Does  he 
bury  himself  in  some  story,  to  be  brought  up 
sharply  with  that  exasperating  "Continued  next 
month"  ? 

Not  on  your  life!  No  time  for  anything  but 
pictures.  Like  a  kid  with  a  new  picture  book, 
his  eye  seeks  them.  They  tell  him  something. 

Serve  him  what  he  wants.  Tell  him — sell  him 
the  story  of  your  product,  in  attractive  half- 
tone, line-cut,  or  color.  Make  him  see  it.  He'll 
remember  it  long  after  mere  type  is  forgotten. 

For  three  generations  we  have  helped 
advertisers,  publishers  and  printers 
to  make  their  pictures  TALK.  The 
best  picture  in  the  world  is  no  better 
tlito/  the  photo  engraving  that 
reproduces  it. 

Gatchel  ^Manning,  Inc. 

C.  A.  Stinson,  President 

[Member  of  the  American  Photo  Engravers  Association] 

'Photo  Engravers 

West  Washington  Square        <r*o        230  South  yth  St. 

PHILADELPHIA 


ly  open  to  debate  wLether  eight  out  of 
•-en  readers  or  but  two  out  of  ten  read- 
ers saw  the  advertisement  on  page  180 
of  the  last  issue  of  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post. 

As  soon  as  we  inquire  into  the  num- 
ber of  actual  listeners  rather  than  po- 
tential listeners,  we  are  carrying  out  a 
study  equivalent  to  determining  how 
many  people  actually  read  a  certain  ad- 
vertisement in  a  certain  issue  of  a 
magazine.  Such  an  investigation  of 
the  radio  audience  might  be  dismissed 
as  useless  guess  work  were  it  not  for 
the  frequent  claims  of  nationwide  audi- 
ences totaling  millions  made  by  some 
enthusiastic  commercial  broadcasting 
stations. 

THE  potential  audience  divides  itself 
in  several  ways.  Were  there  no  com- 
petition from  other  broadcasting  sta- 
tions and  did  every  receiving  set  serve 
its  entire  listening  group  at  all  times, 
the  potential  listening  audience  would 
be  the  actual  listening  audience.  Both 
assumptions,  however,  are  quite  un- 
reasonable. The  percentage  of  the  au- 
dience actually  listening  varies  with 
the  hour  of  the  day  and  the  season  of 
the  year.  Further,  the  actual  audience 
divides  itself  among  competing  stations 
serving  the  same  area. 

It  is  impossible  to  apply  scientific 
principles  or  the  aid  of  statistics  to 
such  questionable  factors.  During  the 
first  month  of  set  ownership  the  set  is 
often  employed  five  or  six  nights  out 
of  the  seven.  In  the  suburbs  we  often 
find  listeners  who  maintain  that  listen- 
ing pace  month  in  and  month  out.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who 
wait  for  an  important  broadcasting 
event  before  they  will  bother  to  use 
their  receivers.  It  is  next  to  impos- 
sible to  make  a  satisfactory  determina- 
tion, confidence  in  which  cannot  be 
shaken  by  a  good  argument. 

The  following  table*  of  pei'centages 
is  a  conservative  estimate,  based  on 
consensus  of  opinion,  questionnaires 
and  observation,  of  the  percentage  of 
the  potential  audience  actually  listen- 
ing at  a  given  time.  It  makes  allow- 
ance for  the  fact  that  the  entire  family 
may  not  listen  every  evening,  for  faith- 
ful listeners  whose  receivers  work 
overtime  night  after  night  and  for  the 
spasmodic  listener  who  uses  his  re- 
ceiver but  rarely.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, take  into  account  the  greatly  aug- 
mented audience  readily  secured  for  a 
big  broadcasting  event.  The  first  Vic- 
tor program,  the  Dempsey-Tunney 
fight  and  the  World's  Series,  for  ex- 
ample, no  doubt  brought  out  not  only 
practically  the  entire  potential  audience 
but  also  attracted  many  visiting  listen- 
ers who  are  not  normally  served  by 
radio  reception.  The  commercial  broad- 
caster is,  however,  almost  invariably 
concerned  with  average  conditions. 

Mid-     Remainder 
summer     of  Year 
%  % 

Morning    5  7% 

Afternoon 7V2  10 

Evening—  fi  to     8  .  .10  18 

8  to  10  . .15  25 

10  to  11  ..12%         20 

11  to  12  .  .   8  12 

Sales  Promotion," 

The  final  apportionment  of  the  lis- 
tening audience  is  the  distribution  of 
those  remaining  after  applying  these 
deductions    among   the    several    broad- 
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casting-  stations  serving  an  area.  In- 
the  absence  of  proof,  based  upon  ex- 
tended questionnaires  and  unbiased  in- 
vestigation, the  broadcasting  space 
buyer  may  form  his  own  estimate  of 
the  division  of  the  audience  among  dif- 
ferent stations.  The  simplest  way  is 
to  listen  critically  to  all  the  stations 
serving  the  same  area  for  a  period  of 
several  weeks  and  to  assign  to  each  a 
percentage  of  the  audience  based  upon 
its  general  program  standards  and 
quality  of  transmission.  A  number  of 
such  estimates  distributed  among  em- 
ployees of  different  ranks  may  give  a 
basis  for  estimating  a  station's  popu- 
larity. Each  person's  estimate  reflects 
his  personal  tastes  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, it  is  necessary  to  employ  good 
judgment  in  obtaining  estimates  from 
a  varied  group,  including  not  only  the 
highly  educated  type  likely  to  enjoy 
"higher  grade"  programs,  but  also  per- 
sons of  average  tastes   and  education. 

Admittedly,  the  deductions  from  the 
potential  audience  to  determine  actual 
audience  and  the  distribution  of  the 
remainder  among  broadcasting  stations 
is  largely  guess  work,  but  it  disposes 
effectually  of  broadcasting  station  so- 
licitors who  claim  audiences  of  mil- 
lions. Even  in  the  largest  centers  of 
population  it  requires  a  very  good  sta- 
tion to  win  a  regular  audience  of 
100,000. 

In  the  New  York  area,  for  example, 
there  are  approxmately  15,000,000  peo- 
ple. Assume  a  listening  audience  of  25 
per  cent,  or  3,750,000.  At  8  p.  m.  of  a 
winter  evening,  25  per  cent,  or  937,500 
of  that  number,  may  be  listening  in. 
These  listeners  are  divided  among 
thirty-six  stations,  perhaps  as  follows: 
Station  A,  28  per  cent;  B,  24  per  cent; 
C,  16  per  cent;  D,  10  per  cent;  E,  8 
per  cent;  F,  6  per  cent  and  the  remain- 
ing 8  per  cent  among  thirty  stations. 
On  that  basis,  Station  A  has  262,500 
listeners;  B,  225,000;  C,  150,000;  D, 
93,750;  E,  75,000;  F,  56,250  and  the 
smaller  stations  an  average  of  but 
2,500.  Now,  if  station  A  charges  $600 
an  hour  and  one  of  the  smaller  stations 
S100,  the  cost  per  actual  listener  of  the 
former  is  about  4%  cents  and  the  lat- 
ter 25  cents!  So,  hypothetical  as  our 
inquiry  is,  it  brings  to  light  rather 
startling  information. 

IN  spite  of  these  substantial  deduc- 
tions from  the  potential  audience,  it 
must  be  recognized  that  the  commer- 
cial broadcaster  has  the  opportunity  of 
making  this  still  large  number  his 
guests  for  a  period  of  half  an  hour  or 
an  hour.  That  opportunity  is  not  to 
be  lightly  regarded,  especially  when  it 
is  compared  to  the  fleeting  glance  given 
to  an  advertisement  in  a  publication. 
The  commercial  broadcaster  is  invited 
voluntarily  by  the  radio  listener  to  en- 
tertain him,  while  the  user  of  general 
advertising  media  depends  largely  upon 
chance  for  his  reward  of  reader  atten- 
tion. Circulations  and  listening  audi- 
ences, therefore,  are  not  fairly  com- 
parable from  the  numerical  standpoint 
alone. 

Broadcasting  stations  usually  have  a 
specific  personality,  based  upon  the 
habitual  standard  and  nature  of  their 
broadcasting  programs,  which  has  an 
important  bearing  on  station  selection. 
This  personality  is  of  value  in  judging 
the  type  of  audience  the  station  at- 
tracts. Some  stations  broadcast  mostly 
jazz  and  singers  of  the  vaudeville  type. 
Frequently    such     stations    can    claim 


despite  the 

very  little  difference 

between  the 

local  circulations 
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large  mail  response,  just  as  some  pub- 
lications are  known  to  secure  a  large 
volume  of  inquiries.  The  number  of 
letters  a  station  draws  is  not  an  im- 
portant index  to  its  popularity,  because 
not  all  classes  of  people  are  habitual 
letter  writers.  The  experienced  station 
program  director  could,  if  he  desired, 
formulate  a  program  policy  which 
would  make  his  station  a  world  beater 
in  winning  large  letter  response.  The 
jazz  audience  and  the  premium  seek- 
ing audience  are  the  leaders  among 
letter  writers.  If  advertising  in  pub- 
lications pulling  large  volume  of  in- 
quiries is  successful,  the  radio  audi- 
ence of  such  stations  may  also  he  use- 
ful to  the  commercial  sponsor.  But 
mere  volume  of  mail  response,  with 
both  media,  is  not  a  conclusive  cri- 
terion of  actual  value. 

/~\N  the  other  hand,  there  are  stations 
"  appealing  to  a  more  diversified 
audience  by  maintaining  consistently 
high  program  standards  and  including 
the  entire  range  of  available  broadcast- 
ing material  in  their  regular  programs. 
This  ranges  from  highbrow  classical 
symphony  orchestras,  semi-standard 
music,  entertainers  and  dance  music, 
as  well  as  special  features  like  sport- 
ing events,  theatrical  productions  and 
speeches  by  individuals  in  the  public 
eye.  Statistical  studies  of  the  audiences 
of  such  stations  as  to  the  percentage 
owning  their  own  homes,  possessing 
motor  cars,  and  other  usual  factors  in 
such  statistical  studies,  indicate  audi- 
ences which  are  practically  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  area  served. 

Business  organizations  have  a  definite 
personality  based  upon  the  cumulative 
effect  of  their  contact  with  the  public 
through  sales,  satisfied  customers,  and 
advertising.  Broadcasting  stations, 
likewise,  have  personalities,  and  the 
commercial  sponsor  should  associate 
these  two  in  a  natural  relationship. 
You  would  certainly  be  surprised  to 
hear  a  tin  pan  jazz  orchestra  through 
WHN  appearing  for  the  purpose  of 
winning  good  will  for  Tiffany's,  and  you 
would  also  be  surprised  to  hear  a  Har- 
lem haberdasher  patting  himself  on  the 
back  in  front  of  WJZ's  microphone; 
yet  things  fully  as  unsuitable  as  these 
can  be  heard  almost  every  evening  of 
the  week.  Station  and  sponsor  charac- 
ter, as  well  as  audience  numbers,  should 
be  considered  when  buying  time  on  the 
air. 

In  a  previous  article  the  writer  out- 
lined some  of  the  principal  considera- 
tions which  make  a  product  and  its 
maker  a  suitable  sponsor  for  a  com- 
mercial program.  These  factors  are 
quite  simple  and  definite.  The  selec- 
tion of  stations  also  is  a  matter  of  ordi- 
nary human  judgment  which  may  be 
fortified  by  a  consideration  of  the  facts 
regarding  range  and  power,  percentage 
of  listeners  in  the  population,  percent- 
age actually  listening  at  certain  hours 
and,  finally,  the  division  of  those  who 
remain,  after  these  deductions,  among 
the  stations  serving  the  area.  The 
habit  of  associating  listening  millions 
with  the  broadcasting  station  micro- 
phone is  one  not  easily  disposed  of  but. 
by  the  application  of  the  suggestions 
made  above,  the  space  buyer  may  form 
a  more  reasonable  conception  of  the 
numbers  he  has  an  opportunity  to 
reach.  The  cost  per  listener  varies  tre- 
mendously among  stations  serving  the 
same  area  and,  like  any  class  of  com- 
modity or  service,  the  cheapest  is  rarely 
the  best  buy. 
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Will  there 

ver  be  too  much 

advertising  ? 


OCCASIONALLY  a  dis-  he  chose  his  radio;  but  can  he 

cussion  is  started  or  an  tell  you  the  name  of  the  firm 

article  written  around  the  as-  that    made    his    furniture,   or 

sumption  that  there  will  soon  how  furniture  is  made,  or  what 

be  too  much  advertising  in  the  makes  good  furniture? 
publications.  Orbuilding.  Everyday  some 

The  point  is  not  raised  by  hopeful    home-builder    comes 

the  public.    It  is  raised  by  the  a  cropper  through  attempting 

business  men  who  might  more  to  build  minus  the  services  ot 

Wisely  inquire  into the  demand  an    architect.     Why   does    he 

for  advertising— the   people's  run  this  risk?    Mainly  because 

need   of   printed    information  the  public  at  large  has  no  clear 

concerning    the    things    they  conception  of  what  an  archi- 

want  to  buy  and  use.  tect  does  to  earn  his  fee. 

Set  out  to  spend  more  than  Or  planting.     Our   govern- 

a  few  pennies  in  the  purchase  ment    offers    without   charge 

of  nearly  any  commodity  and  a  vast  amount  of  printed  in- 

you  will  find  yourself  wishing  formation    on    this     subject; 

you  knew  more  about  it.  so  does    the    British  Govern- 

Take  the  subject  of  furni-  ment.  London  advertises  the 
ture,  for  instance.  Your  neigh-  fact.  Washington  does  not.  Is 
bor  can  quickly  explain  why        there    any    wonder     that    our 

GEORGE    BATTEN    COMPANY,    1 

^Advertising 


average  suburbanite  can't  tell 
you  the  name  of  the  Bureau 
that  supplies  information  on 
insects  and  tree  pests? 

Or  textiles.  How  many  men 
know  the  difference  between 
cheviot,  serge,  unfinished 
worsted?  Which  wears  long- 
est?   Why? 

And  still  men  stop  to  ask 
whether  or  not  there  is  too 
much  printed  information 
placed  before  the  people  to  tell 
them  how  to  spend  their 
money  intelligently! 

Next  time  somebody  asks  if 
we  are  approaching  the  satu- 
ration point  in  advertising,  ask 
him  when  he  thinks  we  will 
have  reached  the  saturation 
point  in  science,  in  education, 
•    or  in  human  progress! 

NC 


GEORGE    BATTEN    COMPANY,    INC. 


NEW  YORK 

383  Madison  Arenue 


CH I  CAG  O 

McCormick  Building 


BOSTON 

10  State  Street 
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You  Subscribe 

For  A  Number 

Of  Different 

Magazines 

Don't  You? 


Is  there  any  magazine 
you  regard  as  so  valu- 
able that  you  subscribe 
for  20,  30  or  40  copies 
so  that  your  business  as- 
sociates will  be  sure  to 
have  their  own  copy  at 
home? 

There  are  hundreds  of 
banks  which  think  well 
enough  of  one  publica- 
tion to  subscribe  for  10, 
20,  30  and  40  copies  to 
go  to  the  homes  of  their 
officers. 

It  s  the  American 
Bankers  Association 
J  o  u  r  n  a  1 — high  in 
reader  interest  and  not 
open  to  every  advertiser 
— but  carrying  unusual 
copy  from  scores  of 
nationally  known  ac- 
counts. 

The    Journal's    story 
will    interest    you. 

American  Bankers 
Association  Journal 

Edited    hy   James    E.    Clark 

110   East    42nd    Si..  New  York    City 

Advertising    Managers 

i:     BAXTER,    110    East    42nd  St.. 

\  -  is  York  City. 
CHABLB8   H.    HAVEI.L,    332   8.    ha   BalU 

St..  chit-ago,  III. 
CEOROB    WIQHT. 

Francisco,    Gal. 


What  Does  the  Farm 
Woman  Want? 


[continued  from   page  32] 


Kearny     St..    Ban 
(MEMBER    A.B.C.) 


he  can  call  his  own  even  though  it  be 
only  a  drawer,  or  room  under  the  win- 
dow seat  for  his  toys. 

What  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
the  ideal  farm  house  differs  from  the 
house  in  the  city  or  the  small  town? 

In  the  first  place  it  must  serve  many 
purposes  which  in  other  homes  need 
not  be  considered.  As  one  of  our 
readers  from  California  put  it:  "In 
planning  a  farm  house  the  first  thing 
to  take  into  consideration  is  the  fact 
that  a  farm  house,  besides  being  a 
home,  must  also  be  its  owner's  business 
office;  and  the  farmer's  wife,  besides 
being  a  housekeeper,  must  also  be  her 
husband's  private  secretary  and  tele- 
phone girl.  (I  can  hear  groans  of  as- 
sent to  that  last  statement  from  every 
farmer's  wife  in  the  United  States! 
Unless  you  have  actually  done  it  your- 
self, you  have  no  idea  what  a  bugbear 
it  really  is.) 

"The  kitchen  should  have  windows 
on  at  least  three  sides,  and  I  have  mine 
arranged  with  one  window  toward  the 
l-oad  so  that  I  can  look  out  on  my  flower 
garden  and  the  distant  mountains. 
There  is  room  in  the  kitchen  for  two 
stoves — an  oil  stove  in  addition  to  the 
range — and  they  are  placed  together 
with  a  good  sized  pot  closet  near  by. 
The  box  for  the  fireplace  wood  is  under 
the  bookcase  in  the  living  room,  con- 
cealed by  a  door,  and  this  box  opens 
through  to  the  hall,  where  it  mav  be 
filled." 

The  same  thought  is  expressed  by  a 
woman  from  northwestern  Minnesota: 
"The  planning  of  a  country  house  is 
very  different  from  that  of  a  city  house. 
The  country  house  has  many  needs  that 
a  city  house  never  has  to  meet;  such 
as  plenty  of  room  for  storage. 

"The  house  can  be  separated  into 
three  divisions:  the  living  area,  work- 
ing area,  and  sleeping  area.  The  first 
refers  to  living  room,  dining  room  and 
porches;  the  second  to  kitchen,  pantry, 
basement,  laundry,  and  stairs;  the 
third  refers  to  sleeping  rooms  and  bath. 

"The  living  area  should  be  comfort- 
able; the  working  area  must  be  con- 
venient; the  sleeping  area  must  have 
privacy.  All  house  planning  is  based 
on  these  three  principles." 

THE  letter  mentions  one  great  differ- 
ence between  the  successful  country 
home  and  the  home  in  the  city:  The 
former  must  have  plenty  of  storage 
room  for  the  products  raised  on  the 
farm  and  for  supplies  bought  in  quan- 
tity. This,  in  turn,  leads  to  another 
requirement:  It  must  be  built  so  that 
it  is  rodent  proof,  for  the  large  quan- 
tities of  grains  stored  on  many  farms 
draw  rats  and  mice.  To  keep  them 
from  invading  the  farm  house  itself 
is  a  real  problem. 

One  person,  in  commenting  on  this 
survey,  said,  "I  would  be  willing  to 
bet  that  they  all  want  big  kitchens." 
On  that  point  the  popular  conception 
is   wrong.      Farm   women    realize   that 


their  time  and  strength  are  too  precious 
to  spend  in  doing  a  marathon  back  and 
forth  across  the  kitchen,  and  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  among  those  who 
replied  to  the  questionnaire  was  that 
the  kitchen  must  be  small  enough  to 
prevent  a  waste  of  energy  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  when  one 
woman  is  doing  the  work  of  the  house 
but  large  enough  to  allow  two  people 
to  work  in  it  with  reasonable  comfort 
at  those  times  when  there  are  extra  men 
to  cook  for — at  threshing  time  and  at 
silo   filling  time. 

SINCE  ground  space  is  not  at  a  pre- 
mium on  the  farm  it  seems  a  good 
plan  to  many  farm  women  to  have 
the  laundry  on  the  same  level  as  the 
kitchen.  They  feel  that  this  is  especially 
desirable  when  there  are  small  children, 
but  that  it  is  desirable  even  when  there 
are  none  because  the  farm  housewife 
must  do  many  tasks  simultaneously,  and 
she  can  do  them  much  more  easily  if 
she  does  not  have  to  go  up  and  down 
basement  stairs.  On  this  point,  how- 
ever, there  was  distinct  difference  of 
opinion;  the  women  being  divided  as  to 
whether  the  laundry  should  be  on  the 
first  floor  or  in  the  basement. 

Another  important  suggestion  in 
planning  was  that  a  bedroom  be  placed 
on  the  first  floor.  Such  a  room  is  im- 
portant because  of  its  convenience 
when  there  are  small  children  or  old 
people  in  the  house.  In  case  of  illness 
it  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  the 
family  is  often  too  far  from  any  hos- 
pital to  take  the  patient  there,  and  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  secure  a  nurse 
in  the  country.  This  means  that  the 
farm  woman  must  be  nurse  as  well  as 
housekeeper,  and  she  can  fully  meet 
this  dual  responsibility  only  when  the 
patient  is  on  the  first  floor. 

Many  of  those  who  expressed  them- 
selves in  this  survey  would  not  use  this 
downstairs  room  as  a  bedroom  except 
when  it  would  be  required  for  invalids, 
and  would  use  it  at  other  times  as  a 
study,  an  office,  a  sewing  room  or  an 
informal  living  room. 

As  the  farm  home  is  the  one  type 
which  still  does  a  large  amount  of  sew- 
ing, farm  women  want  a  special  room 
for  that  purpose.  They  suggest  that  it 
be  equipped  with  drawers  and  shelves 
for  materials  and  supplies,  and  several 
want  the  door  of  such  a  "cabinet"  to 
lower  and  form  a  cutting  table.  Most 
of  them  want  their  sewing  room  down- 
stairs so  that  they  can  pick  up  the 
work  in  the  short  intervals  between 
other  duties. 

A  number  said  that  they  want  a  cor- 
ner in  the  kitchen  where  they  can  have 
a  low  rocker,  with  a  shelf  near  it  to 
hold  a  book  or  magazine.  This  is  a  real 
need  in  the  farm  home  which  still  car- 
ries on  many  of  the  duties  that  have 
gone  out  of  the  town  or  city  home. 
With  this  comfortable  corner  the 
mother  can  drop  down  for  a  few  min- 
utes   to    "cuddle"    a    cut    finger    or    a 
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guffit, 


Minus  Mutt— Minus  Jeff 


MAN  Y  a  U.S.  citizen,  not  knowing 
who  represents  him  in  Congress, 
not  knowing  who  is  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, is  intimately  acquainted  with 
every  feature,  every  exploit  of  Messrs. 
Mutt  8C  Jeff*  Mutt,  vicious,  sadistic, 
punches  Jeff,  and  millions  guffaw.  Jeff, 
tricky,  worm-turning,  clubs  Mutt,  and 
the  populace  holds  its  sides. 

No  animus 

TIME  has  no  animus  against  the 
comic  strip.  But  neither  can  it  find  room 
for  alleged  "funnies"  or  many  other  dis- 
tracting newspaper  features,  j  TIME'S 
space  is  crowded,  precious.  Perhaps  de- 
velopments in  China  must  be  reported 
in  two  columns,  or  a  prime  minister's 
speech  analyzed  in  200  words.  With  so 
many  significant  things  to  relate,  the 
insignificant  is  necessarily  ignored. 


Printing —  attracting 

TIME,  printing  the  things  that 
really  matter,  is  thereby  attracting  the 
people  that  really  matter.  Not  neces- 
sarily "bloated"  plutocrats  or  butlered 
bluestockings,  but  alert,  keen-minded, 
progressive  U.  S.  citizens  who  pay  $5 
yearly  for  a  clearer,  saner  world-picture 
than  their  newspapers  can  give. 

Worth  reaching 

Is  such  a  reader  worth  reaching?  Are 
135,000  of  him  a  good  market?  Ad- 
vertisers themselves  have  answered  these 
questions  by  giving  TIME  (guaranteed 
average  circulation  135,000)  more  adver- 
tising than  is  carried  by  any  other 
weekly  in  the  less-than-a  million  class. 

ROBERT  L.  JOHNSON.  Advertising  Manager 
25  W.  45th  St..  New  York  City 


Main  Office:  Pent. 


,  Cleveland,  O. 


*Mutt  flc  Jeff:  Famed  comic-strip  clowns  origina- 
ted by  Cartoonist  Bud  Fisher,  t  Ernest  Elmo 
Calkins,  able  advertising  agent,  estimated  (Atlan- 
tic Monthly,  January  1927)  that  newspapers  gave 
the  Dempsey-Tunney  fight  more  than  #2, 000, 000 
worth  of  free  publicity. 

$5  yearly:  TIME  costs  more  per  word  than  any  other  U.  S.  Magazine 
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"Jheres  Only 
One 'Paper 


Ohaf 'Blankets 

the  "Daiiyiarms 
ofObe'NeumbikCily'MMShed' 


NEW 
YORK 


THE   circulation   of    the    Dairymen's   League   News   in    the    "New    York   City 
Milk    Shed"    is    about    three    times    the    combined    circulation    of    the    two 
leading    national    dairy    papers    in    the    same    territory.      To    reach    Eastern 
dairy  farmers  effectively  and  economically,  you  must  use  the  News. 

The  News  is  carefully  read  for  its  market  reports,  vital  to  every  dairyman 
The  "Savage  Feed  Service"  Department  is  the  standard  authority  on  Eastern 
dairy  practice.  The  stories  by  George  Duff  are  farm  classics.  In  addition. 
there  is  a  well-edited  Home  Page  for  farm  women  and  a  Kiddies'  Korner  that 
delights  the  youngsters. 

Your  sales  message  in  the  Dairymen's  League  News  goes  into  homes  where 
the  milk  check  is  an  assured  monthly  visitor.  Reader  interest  plus  sustained 
buying  power  assures  a  responsive  market. 

Write  for  Sample  Copy  and  Rate  Card 


supply    New    York 
with     II.,,. I    mi 


KThci  i 
Dairy: 
Paper! 
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New  York  City 
Milk  Shed  f! 


DAIRYMEN'S 

ye.  agii  e  -j 

News 


New  York 

120  West  42nd  Street 

W.  A.  Schreyer,  Bus.  Mgr. 

Phone  Wisconsin  608 1 


Chicago 

10  S.  La  Salle  Street 

John  D.  Ross 

Phone  State  3652 


Get  Your  Story  Over! 


CHESTER  ?tf?$\%&  CO.,  I nc. 


.  ^Ili  St..    N.Y.C. 


bumped  head;  she  can  relax  here  when 
she  is  waiting  for  the  men  to  come  in 
to  dinner;  she  can  get  in  a  few  min- 
utes of  reading  while  the  bread  is 
baking  or  the  cans  are  "processing". 

In  addition  to  such  definite  com- 
ments nearly  900  women  also  suggested 
some  of  the  intangible  things  that  go 
to  make  the  successful  farm  home. 
Their  letters  reflect  the  philosophy  of 
the  following  extract: 

"Children  are  quick  to  feel  the  pulse 
of  the  home.  Aspiration,  inspiration, 
high  ideals,  peace  and  calm  must  be  in 
it.  We  women  should  make  use  of  all 
the  labor  saving  devices  possible,  that 
we  may  have  more  time  to  devote  to 
our  children  and  to  the  betterment  of 
the  community  in  which  we  live.  Our 
houses  should  be  homes — the  places 
'where  the  heart  finds  rest.'  " 


Compulsory     News- 
paper Combinations 

[continued  from   page  40] 

erage  of  a  given  market  at  a  total 
cost  which  is  compatible  with  fair  mer- 
chandising expenses.  This  is  exactly 
the  problem  of  the  daily  newspaper. 
The  strong  probability  is  that  the  news- 
paper which  has  worked  out  this  prob- 
lem successfully  for  itself  will  also 
carry  the  advertiser  along  the  same 
efficient  and  economical  lines,  to  his 
decided  advantage. 

You  may  say  you  do  not  want  our 
morning  paper  but  only  wish  the  eve- 
ning edition.  You  do  not  know  to 
what  extent  the  strength  of  the  eve- 
ning edition  is  attributable  to  the  very- 
fact  of  the  combination.  You  might 
just  as  well  ask  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  to  sell  you  their  R.  F.  D.  circula- 
tion and  not  bother  you  with  the 
cities. 

It  is  objected  that  some  newspapers 
permit  local  advertisers  to  use  morning 
or  evening  editions  optionally  but  re- 
quire national  advertisers  to  use  the 
combination.  This  is  the  final  condem- 
nation hurled,  at  combination  news- 
papers. It  is  even  called  "rank  dis- 
crimination." 

Local  advertisers  on  the  average  use 
far  more  lineage  in  proportion  to  then- 
volume  of  business  than  national  ad- 
vertisers. They  are  bulk  buyers  of 
space.  The  probability  of  a  local  ad- 
vertiser using  sufficient  space  to  make 
progress  and  profits  is  far  greater  than 
in  the  case  of  the  national  advertiser. 
For  one  thing,  he  has  a  more  direct 
daily  check  upon  his  results.  The  news- 
paper's staff  is  in  closer  contact  with 
him,  perhaps  daily,  to  point  out  the 
strength  or  weakness  of  his  advertis- 
ing effort.  But  still  more  interesting 
is  the  fact  that  the  tendency  of  local 
advertsiers  to  use  the  combination  is 
on  the  increase. 

In  the  case  of  the  Dispatch  and  Pio- 
neer Press,  the  advertising  rates  in 
combination  are  very  little  more  now 
than  they  were  twenty  years  ago  when 
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Daily  MetalTrade 


From  East  and  West — 
Centering  in  the  House  of  Penton 

SERVING  the  hundred  odd  thousand  industrial 
buyers  who  depend  on  the  Penton  Publications 
for  business  intelligence  and  engineering  infor- 
mation, is  a  headquarters  organization  in  the 
Cleveland  office  of  thirty-five  editors  and  assist- 
ants. A  number  of  these  men  are  nationally 
recognized  as  experts  in  iron  and  steel  production 
and  distribution,  in  the  economics  of  business, 
in  foundry  practice,  abrasive  engineering,  and 
marine  transportation. 

This  co-ordinated,  seasoned  central  editorial 
organization  controls  the  activities  of  the  world- 
wide news  gathering  staff  of  The  Penton  Publish- 
ing Co.  Every  day  the  radio,  wires,  and  mails 
bring  an  avalanche  of  business  information  into 
the  House  of  Penton  for  the  benefit  of  the  great 
army  of  industrial  executives  who  depend  on 
publications  like  Daily  Metal  Trade,  Iron  Trade 
Review,  The  Foundry,  and  Abrasive  Industry, 
||       for  vital  business  and  technical  information. 

It  is  because  they  render  real  editorial  service  of 

tangible  value  that  the  Penton  Publications  are 

chosen  by  the  country's  most  progressive  and 

I        successful  manufacturers  to  carry  their  advertis- 

J         ing  messages  directly  to  industrial  buyers. 

lie  Penton  Publishing  Cq 

Penton  Building  Cleveland,  Ohio 

The  Penton  Press— Printers  of  newspapers,  business 

papers,    national   magazines,    books,    catalogs,    etc. 

Member,  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  Member.  Associated  Business  Papers. 
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'Can  WE  apply  the  McGraw-Hill 
Four  Principles  to  OUR  Industrial 
Selling?" 


Manufacturers  are  hearing  more  and  more 
about  the  successful  results  that  follow 
when  the  McGraw-Hill  Four  Principles  of 
Industrial  Marketing  are  applied.  They  are 
interested  in  knowing  if  and  how  the  Four 
Principles  apply  to  their  particular  Indus- 
trial  Marketing  and  Advertising  problems. 

The  chart  graphically  shows  ten  simple 
steps  that  translate  the  Four  Principles  into 
practical,  sound  Industrial  Selling  policies 
and  plans  for  any  line  of  products  designed 
for  industrial  consumption. 

The  help  and  data  of  the  McGraw-Hill 
organisation  are  fully  and  freely  available 
to  manufacturers  and  their  advertising 
agents  in  either  preliminary  or  advanced 
consideration  of  these  Principles  and  their 
possibilities. 

New  Book 
"Industrial  Marketing  at  Work11 

HOW  different  manufacturers  have  followed 
this  step-by-step  application  of  the  Four 
Principles  is  revealed  in  a  new  book, 
"Industrial  Marketing  at  Work,"  which  will  be  off 
the  press  soon.  If  industry  is  .your  customer 
nationally,  a  McGraw-Hill  representative  will  be 
glad  to  discuss  this  book  and  leave  with  you  a 
complimentary  copy.  Direct  your  request  to  the 
nearest  McGraw-Hill  office. 


ELECTRICAL 

ELECTRICAL   WORLD 

ELECTRICAL    WEST 

ELECTRICAL    MERCHANDISING 

COHSTRUCTIOH  & 
CIVIL  ENPIHEERIHG 

ENGINEERING    NEWS-RECORD 
CONSTRUCTION    METHODS 

INDUSTRIAL 

AMERICAN    MACHINIST 

INDUSTRIAL    ENGINEER 

CHEMICAL  b>  METALLURGICAL  ENGINEERING 

POWER 

MIMHG 

ENGINEERING    6?   MINING    JOURNAL 
COAL    AGE 

TRAHSPORTATIOH 

ELECTRIC    RAILWAY   JOURNAL 
BUS   TRANSPORTATION 

RADIO 

RADIO    RETAILING 

OVERSEAS 

INGENIERIA    INTERNACIONAL 
AMERICAN    MACHINIST 
(EUROPEAN  EDITION) 

CATALOGS  AHD 
DIRECTORIES 

ELECTRICAL   TRADE  CATALOG 
ELECTRICAL    ENGINEERING   CATALOG 

RADIO  TRADE    CATALOG 

KEYSTONE  COAL    MINING    CATALOG 

KEYSTONE   COAL    BUYERS   CATALOG 

KEYSTONE    METAL    QUARRY    CATALOG 

CENTRAL    STATION    DIRECTORY 

ELECTRIC    RAILWAY    DIRECTORY 

COAL    FIELD    DIRECTORY 

ANALYSIS  OP  METALLIC  AND  NON-METALLIC 

MINING,  QUARRYING  AND 

CEMENT  INDUSTRIES 


McGraw-Hill  Publications 

McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 
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^A  new  editorial 
feature  you  should 
know  about ^ 


The  full  details  are  embodied  in 
an  announcement  just  issued.  A 
copy  will  be  mailed  to  any  ad- 
vertiser or  agency  upon  request. 


The  net  paid  circulation  of  The  Shrine  Maga- 
zine is  607,112  copies  monthly.  A  distribution 
statement,  by  states,  is  available. 

The  Shrine  Magazine 

1440  Broadway  •   New  York 
'Phone:  Pennsylvania  7827 


CHICAGO 

122  So.  Michigan  Blvd. 
•Phone:  Wabash  6944-5 


BOSTON 
Little  Building 

Thone:  Hancock  8086 


V 


r  MOTEL 

EMPIRE 


New  York's  newest  and  most 
beautifully  furnished  hotel  - 
accomodating  1034- Quests 

Broadway  af  63- Street. 

.  MATH  PRIVATE  T 
<jSf&         $252        0/££>. 

ROOM  WITH  PRIVATE  BATH- 
$350 


Bakers  Weekly  &»•?;,■£•&& 

5    West    45th    St. 
S.    Dearborn    St. 

Maintaining  a  complete  research  laboratory 
and  experimental  bakery  for  determining  the 
adaptability  of  products  to  the  baking  industry. 
Also  a  Research  Merchandising  Department, 
furnishing   statistics   and   sales    analysis    data. 


The  Authority 

in  the  Lumber  Field 

Americanfumhcrman 


Est.  1873      CHICAGO 


the  papers  were  operating  separately 
and  when  nearly  everything  including 
advertising  rates  was  lower  than  to- 
day. The  present  circulation  service, 
moreover,  is  more  than  50  per  cent 
greater,  so  that  the  actual  milline  rates 
of  today  are  decidedly  lower  than  they 
were  under  separate  operation.  Bear 
in  mind  that  the  coverage  is  more  thor- 
ough and  complete.  Bear  in  mind  also 
the  enormous  increase  in  power  and 
prestige  of  the  stronger  publications. 
This  is  but  the  logical  result  of  needed 
consolidation  with  benefits  to  the  ad- 
vertiser in  the  direct  form  of  lower 
rates  and  improved  service. 

When  a  national  advertiser  comes 
into  St.  Paul  he  frequently  wants  and 
needs  the  benefits  of  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge and  grasp  of  the  local  market. 
Sometimes  this  service  is  indispensable. 
He  always  wants  not  only  the  mechan- 
ical printing  of  his  advertising  in  the 
paper  but,  far  more  important,  the 
power  and  prestige  which  the  news- 
paper has  developed.  In  the  case  of  a 
combination  paper,  like  ours,  this  extra 
service  and  this  power  and  prestige  are 
put  behind  the  advertising  campaign 
without  extra  charge  as  the  joint  ser- 
vice of  a  strong  combination  news- 
paper. This  service  and  prestige  can- 
not be  divided.  It  belongs  to  the 
morning  and  evening  newspaper  in 
combination.  It  has  been  developed  a? 
the  direct  result  of  this  strong  combi- 
nation and  it  must  therefore  be  applied 
to  the  advertising  campaign  in  com- 
bination. No  advertiser  can  check  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  morning 
paper  separately  from  the  evening  pa- 
per because  it  does  not  exist. 

EVERY  leading  newspaper  in  every 
community  of  size  enough  to  be 
called  a  market  has  something  which 
every  national  advertiser  wishes  he  had. 
It  is  a  close  and  confidential  contact  with 
the  great  bulk  of  the  people.  Whether 
the  newspaper  gets  this  power  by  a 
single  morning  or  evening  issue  or  by 
a  combination  of  morning  and  evening 
issues  is  a  matter  of  no  logical  concern 
to  the  advertiser.  For  him  to  suggest 
that  the  publisher  tear  down  his  struc- 
ture to  meet  the  imagined  requirements 
of  the  advertiser  is  almost  like  asking 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  operate 
without  locomotives.  The  one  point  of 
vital  interest  to  every  advertiser  is  full 
and  favorable  access  to  the  market.  In 
many  markets  this  can  clearly  be  done 
best  through  a  combination  paper.  In 
some  markets  it  can  only  be  done  this 
way.  No  advertiser  can  say  the  extent 
to  which  the  newspaper's  power  is 
built  up  through  the  very  means  of  the 
combination,  the  thing  which  some  ad- 
vertisers would  like  to  tear  down.  From 
the  standpoint  of  economy,  it  also  hap- 
pens that  a  great  many  markets  can 
be  fully  reached  more  economically 
through  the  combination  paper  than  by 
any  other  means.  It  also  happens  that 
the  establishment  and  growth  of  the 
combination  paper  has  lessened  the  rel- 
ative cost  of  covering  that  particular 
market. 
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Every  typographic  designer  should 
have  a  copy  of  the  Linotype  Specimen 
Book  within  easy  reach.  It  is  convenient 
in  size ;  loose-leaf  for  the  addition  of  sup- 
elements;  and  contains  generous  blocks     „T17ACT7  cc™  A/rTr 

-t  '  o  PLEASE  SEND  ME 

of  type-matter  solid  and  leaded  so  that     MY  COPY  OF  THE 

J  r  LINOTYPE 

you  can  judge  color  and  appearance  in  specimen 

BOOK 

the  mass.  The  coupon  will  bring  yours ! 

P^Ondtype  "»■") 
mergenthaler  linotype  company 

Chicago  new  Orleans  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK  Canadian    linotype    limited  '. 

SAN    FRANCISCO  29    RYERSON    STREET  TORONTO 

ADDRESS     NEAREST     AGENCY 


cffie  OPEN  FORUM 

Individual  Vieivs  Frankly  Expressed 


Overproduction  of  Radio 

MR.  Edgar  H.  Felix  says   (Adver- 
tising and  Selling,   March  9) : 

"Radio  is  inexpensive  in  its  first  cost 
and  maintenance  and,  therefore,  its 
market  should  be  at  least  as  large  as 
that  of  the  motor  car.  .  .  .  Despite  its 
high  pressure  merchandising  and  in- 
tensive advertising,  and  its  great  un- 
sold market,  every  summer  huge  quan- 
tities of  radio  sets  are  marketed  at 
forty,  fifty  and  sixty  per  cent  below 
list  prices.  How  can  there  be  over- 
production in  an  industry  which  has 
sold  less  than  one-fourth  of  its  normal 
market  and  which  uses  intelligent  sell- 
ing methods?" 

Its  market  should,  and  is,  but  surely 
radio  could  not  be  expected  to  accom- 
plish in  sales  during,  say,  a  four-year 
period  what  the  automobile  industry 
has  taken  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  to  accomplish.  Unalterably 
opposed  to  dumping  of  radio  sets  on 
the  market,  I  nevertheless  must  point 
out  the  fallacy  of  the  argument  that 
assumes,  evidently,  that  radio  must 
reach  complete  coverage  of  its  market 
before  overproduction  can  set  in.  The- 
oretically, Mr.  Felix's  interrogation 
may  stand  up,  but  in  practice  it  does 
not.  Is  there  not  overproduction  of 
cotton  in  certain  years  when,  accord- 
ing to  its  potential  market,  every 
pound  could  be  absorbed  and  utilized? 
While  pointing  out  an  evil — and  the 
evil  has  grown  less  and  less  each  year 
in  radio  (this  season  the  dumping  has 
been  and  will  be  far  less  than  ever)  — 
Mr.  Felix  in  the  question  he  asks  by 
no  means  establishes  that  there  is 
something  wrong  with  the  industry  as 
a  whole  because  some  manufacturers 
may  not  have  been  able  to  dispose  of 
their  merchandise,  at  list  prices,  to  the 
ultimate  purchasers.  The  whys,  the 
hows  and  the  wherefores  of  this  angle 
of  radio  form  another  and  complete 
story  in  themselves. 

R.  M.  Klein,  General  Manager, 
Fada  Radio, 
New  York. 


Apprehensive    Approach    to 
a   Market 

I  HAVE  been  a  consistent  reader  of 
Advertising  and  Selling  since  the 
first  issue.  I  have  followed  the  trends 
of  business  as  described  in  your  col- 
umns, but  none  has  struck  home  as 
forcibly  as  the  occasional  references  to 
the  advertising  of  cigarettes  to  women. 
Like  others  I,  too,  have  watched  the 
••>«£). 


Marlboro  "hand"  series,  and  thanks 
to  the  earlier  articles  in  "A  &  S,"  have 
appreciated  that  this  hand  would  sooner 
or  later  become  a  full-grown  woman. 
And  now  comes  the  final  step,  with  a 
mere  youngster,  like  my  daughter  in 
high-school,  calmly  puffing  her  cigarette 
with  the  air  of  a  sophisticated  chorus- 
girl.  In  this  way  does  Marlboro,  and 
others  no  doubt,  hope  to  reach  a  tre- 
mendous "market." 

The  very  method  of  approach  of  this 
campaign  has  reminded  me  of  the  way 
I  used  to  crawl  over  a  stone  wall,  when 
a  boy,  to  reach  the  fruit  on  a  neighbor's 
tree.  The  same  gradual  extension  of 
the  hand  into  forbidden  territory,  then 
the  whole  arm,  and  finally  the  boy  was 
in  the  orchard,  but  always  with  a  feel- 
ing of  apprehension  and  guilt.  Who- 
ever wrote  the  article,  "Marlboro  Makes 
a  Direct  Appeal,"  certainly  gave  evi- 
dence of  apprehensiveness.  Everything 
has  been  done  so  carefully,  so 
cautiously,  so  judiciously.  I  am  quoting 
words  from  the  article,  itself. 

It  is  a  vastly  different  thing  to  in- 
fluence a  young  girl  to  use  cigarettes 
than  to  use  perfume,  or  lace,  or  jewelry. 
The  use  of  cigarettes  becomes  a  life- 
long, irresistible  habit.  The  use  of  the 
other  things  are  fads  or  fancies  that 
can  easily  be  stopped  or  changed.  This 
is  not  intended  to  be  a  discussion  of  the 
ethics  or  morals  of  cigarette  smoking. 
I  merely  point  out  that  the  tremendous 
forces  of  advertising  are  gradually 
being  used  to  defile  our  womanhood  for 
the  sake  of  creating  a  "new  market." 
What  a  glorious  victory  for  "adver- 
tising" !  Let  us,  of  the  advertising  pro- 
fession, hang  our  heads  in  shame. 
A.  H.  Fensholt, 
Chicago,  111. 


One  Space  Buying  Practice 

I  RISE  to  defend  the  space  buyer 
against  your  March  23  editorial, 
"Honesty  in  Space  Buying." 

First  off,  the  "space  buyer"  is  very 
often  not  the  actual  buyer,  but  an 
analyst  and  advisor  to  service  commit- 
tees and  account  managers  who  have 
the  final  say. 

Second,  the  representative — and  I  in- 
clude those  of  non-publication  media 
as  well  as  publication  "reps" — is  very 
apt  to  lug  his  story  in  out  of  season, 
when  even  the  most  honest  analyst 
going  can't  give  him  any  satisfaction. 

My  own  practice  came  to  be  this — 
to  tell  the  salesman  to  "hold  it"  while 
I  outlined  the  situation  or  situations. 
Then    I'd    tell    him    where    an    offhand 


size-up  of  his  medium  seemed  to  indi- 
cate its  greatest  probable  strength. 
I'd  tell  him,  as  nearly  as  I  could  sched- 
ule it,  exactly  when  we  were  going  to 
need  his  dope  in  full. 

Then  I'd  say,  "If  I  let  you  speak 
your  piece  now,  I've  got  to  write  it 
down,  or  you  have,  or  else  it  will  be 
hazy  by  the  time  I  need  it,  and  we'll 
have  to  do  it  all  over  again.  You  can 
write  your  story  better  than  I  can.  I 
might  leave  out  your  very  best  argu- 
ment. Now  that  I've  outlined  our 
problem,  you  take  your  time  and  show 
in  your  very  best  fashion  the  specific 
application  of  your  medium  to  the  case 
in  hand. 

"Yonder  is  a  compact  file  of  just 
such  presentations.  When  we  start  to 
build  our  plan,  our  first  step  will  be 
to  review  our  'possibilities,'  our  objec- 
tives and  our  media.  We're  gather- 
ing evidence  all  the  while  against  that 
day.  We'll  be  too  busy  then  to  stop  and 
give  ear  to  every  eleventh-hour  solici- 
tation. Lick  your  story  into  shape  to 
add  to  that  collection.  Then  you  can 
be  dead  sure  you  won't  be  overlooked, 
and  you'll  be  represented  as  you  want 
to  be,  or  it  will  be  your  own  fault." 

Some  fellows  thought  I  was  hard- 
boiled,  but  I  wasn't.  I  merely  looked 
ahead  and  used  Tom  Sawyer  methods 
to  get  my  media  survey  done.  I  gave 
the  salesman  the  facts  and  let  him 
figure  out  the  application.  I  gave  him 
time  to  think  before  he  spoke.  It  took 
less  of  my  time  and  put  the  burden 
where  it  belonged — on  the  seller.  Dis- 
honest or  not,  I'd  do  it  all  over  again. 

I  don't  like  your  editorial.  It  went 
off  half-cocked. 

Lynn  Ellis, 
New  York. 


A  Public  Necessity 

ARGUMENTS  of  some  advertising 
.agencies  against  compulsory  com- 
binations delight  me  because  they  are  all 
based  on  the  theory  that  a  newspaper 
serves  as  a  public  necessity,  that  a  na- 
tional manufacturer  must  use  the 
newspapers  in  order  to  sell  his  goods. 
This  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  these 
gentlemen  admit  this  great  truth  so 
frankly,  and  if  the  compulsory  combi- 
nation rate  has  accomplished  nothing 
else,  it  is  at  least  valuable  in  having 
provoked  this  admission  from  some  of 
the  leading  space  buyers  in  the  country. 
J.  DAVID  STERN,  Editor  and  Publisher, 
Evening  Courier-Morning  Post, 
Camden,  N.  J. 
.©>*»- 
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We  would  like  Mr.  N.   A.  Schuele,  Advertising  Manager,   The  Sherwin-Williams  Company,   to  read  this  page. 

Hozv  ^4bout  Covering  This  Part  of 
the  Earth,  Mr.  Schuele? 

We've  heard  tell  that  it  is  hard  to  sell  good  paint  to  farmers.  That  may  be 
true  in  general  but  we  don't  believe  it's  true  of  a  great  big  slice  of  Comfort 
circulation. 


You  see  78%  of  Comfort  Subscribers  own  their  own  farm  homes  — 
and  the  average  size  of  their  farms  is  198  acres. 

They  are  prosperous— they  have  real  pride  in  their  homes  and  build- 
ings— and  they  can  be  made  to  see  paint  from  two  angles — protection  and 
beauty. 

Are  they  responsive  to  advertising?  That's  the  point  we  would  like  to 
talk  over  with  you,  Mr.  Schuele,  or  with  Henri,  Hurst  &?  McDonald,  or 
with  anyone  else  interested  in  getting  the  whole  story  of  the  million  farm 
homes  reached  by  Comfort. 


COMFORT THE  KEY  TO  HAPPINESS  AND  SUCCESS  IN  OVER  A  MILLION  FARM  HOMES AUGUSTA,    ME. 

JULIUS    MATHEWS    SPECIAL    AGENCY    •     BOSTON     •     NEW  YORK     •     CHICAGO     •     DETROIT 

LAST  FORMS  CLOSE  z8lh   OF  SECOND  MONTH    PRECEDING    DATE  OF  ISSUE 
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<     SHOW  YOUR 

DEALERS  HOW 
TO  MAKE  THEIR 
ADVERTISING 
DOLLARS  COUNT 

Retailers  need  advertising  no  less  than  manufacturers. 

But  their  expenditures  are  small  by  comparison.  They  cannot 
command  the  expert  Advertising  Agency  and  Direct  Mail 
counsel  upon  which  the  manufacturer  depends. 

They  do  not  know  HOW  to  advertise  to  best  advantage — 
Here  is  the  manufacturer's  opportunity. 

Help  your  dealers — be  their  advertising  adviser — supply  them 
with  the  advertising  material  and  the  co-ordinated  merchandis- 
ing plan  that  will  stimulate  them  to  push  your  product. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  retailers  serve  restricted  com- 
munities— towns,  villages,  city  districts. 

Their  natural  first  medium — often  their  only  practical  medium 
— is  Direct  Mail.  Offer  them  a  campaign,  fully  prepared, 
localized  and  ready  to  mail,  linking  the  national  prestige  of 
your  product  with  the  local  buying  urge  of  their  names. 

Electrograph  specializes  in  this  form  of  Direct  Mail — to  con- 
sumer, through  the  dealer,  for  the  factory.  Electrograph  plans, 
creates  and  handles  every  detail  of  production  and  distribution 
— and  supplies  in  addition  a  promotional  campaign  to  the 
dealers  that  stirs  them  to  greater  activity. 

Electrograph  furnishes  Direct  Mail  counsel  and  service  that  are 
approved  by  the  nation's  largest  advertisers. 

THE  ELECTROGRAPH  COMPANY 
Home   Office:  725  West   Grand   Boulevard,   Detroit,  Michigan 

Qreated  DIRECT" MAI L localized 
Individualized 
distributed) 

In  Illinois.  Ktectropraph  Advertising  Service,  Inc..  Chicago 
Is  licensed  to  operate  under  Klectronraph  patent!. 


Economists  in 
Wonderland 

[continued  from   page   27 J 

She  buys  herself  a  "common  coffee 
mill"  (in  her  former  benighted  state 
she  had  been  using  Maxwell  House,  al- 
ready ground  and  packed  in  a  nice  tin 
box)  and  sets  about  grinding  the 
wheat  of  Messrs.  Chase  and  Schlink. 

SHE  does  not  know  how  long  it  will 
take  to  cook  this  ground  wheat,  but 
she  assumes  that  Mr.  Jones  is  not  to  be 
required  to  devour  it  absolutely  raw. 
Say  she  finds  a  method  of  cooking  it 
which  only  requires  ten  minutes  of  her 
time,  inclusive  of  the  time  required  to 
grind  the  wheat.  At  the  end  of  a  year 
she  pauses  to  figure  things  out  and  dis- 
covers that  she  has  spent  approxi- 
mately sixty-one  hours  at  her  grinding 
and  cooking.  Placing  an  arbitrary  es- 
timate on  the  value  of  her  time  of 
twenty-five  cents  an  hour  (a  fraction 
of  the  cost  of  employing  a  servant  on 
the  part  time  basis  in  her  locality) , 
she  is  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
startling  fact  that  her  husband's  cereal 
for  a  year  has  cost  her  slightly  over 
fifteen  dollars,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  raw  material  employed  was  fur- 
nished her  free. 

And,  besides,  the  chances  are  that 
her  husband  has  not  enjoyed  the  darn 
stuff,  anyhow. 

On  the  face  of  the  transaction  she  is 
obliged  to  write  off  a  loss  amounting  to 
the  difference  between  $15  in  time  and 
trouble  and  $5.20  in  cash  saved  by  dis- 
carding the  packaged  product.  She 
recalls  also  that  some  of  the  wheat 
which  had  come  in  bulk  had  been 
spoiled  by  too  long  keeping,  while  the 
packaged  bran  came  wrapped  in  waxed 
paper  in  such  a  way  that  the  contents 
of  the  package  managed  to  retain  its 
fresh  crispness  to  the  end  of  its  use- 
fulness. 

Now,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  may  be 
far  from  typical  of  the  American  fam- 
ily, but  they  are  fairly  typical  of  an 
increasing  class  of  city  dwellers  who, 
by  congestion,  have  been  forced  to 
economize  on  space  and  to  lay  a  pre- 
mium on  compactness  and  convenience. 
And  they  are  reasonably  intelligent. 
If  Mr.  Jones  derives  ten  cents'  worth 
of  nourishment  and  enjoyment  from 
the  bran  flakes  of  a  Mr.  Kellogg  (or  a 
Mr.  Post),  he  sees  no  reason  why  said 
Mr.  Kellogg  (or  Mr.  Post)  should  not 
retail  his  package  for  ten  cents  even 
though  this  represents  a  profit  to  him 
and  his  distributors  of  several  hun- 
dred per  cent.  He  realizes  that  neither 
of  these  gentlemen  is  in  business  pri- 
marily for  his  health,  and  he  realizes 
further  that  there  is  no  law  compel- 
ling him  to  subsist  on  their  bran,  any- 
way. If  Mr.  Quaker  Oats  or  Mr.  Ral- 
ston's  Purina  happens  to  put  out  an 
identical  bran  flake  at  seven  cents 
rather  than  ten,  Mr.  Jones  is  at  per- 
fect liberty  to  tell  Messrs.  Kellogg  and 
Post  precisely  where  they  can  get  off. 
He  pays  his  $5.20  per  annum  for  his 
bran  because  he  likes  it  and  is  willing 
to  pay  for  his  little  luxuries.  That  is 
eminently  his  privilege.  If  he  prefers 
to  value  his  wife's  time  at  zero  and  to 
subsist  for  a  year  on  a  highly  bene- 
ficial mess  of  wheat  ground-in-an-ordi- 
nary-coffee-mill,  he  may  save  $5.20,  pos- 
sibly in  order  to  purchase  the  amiable 
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ON  april  first  we  move  into  our  new  offices  in 
the  new  Graybar  Building,  just  a  step  from  our 
present  location  in  the  Pershing  Square  Build- 
ing. Coincident  with  this  move,  we  will  change  our 
corporate  name  from  Myers-Beeson-Golden,  Inc.  to  what 
it  has  actually  been  for  the  last  two  years,  Myers  and 
Golden,  Inc.  There  will  be  no  change  in  ownership, 
management  or  personnel. 


<_Among  those  products 
■whose  sales  we  are  helping 
to  increase  by  advertising 
are  Empire  Bolts  and 
Nuts,  Triplexd  Gasoline 
Hose,  Fostoria  Fenders, 
United  States  Sandpaper, 


Wraplock  Clamps,  Noleex 
Radiator  Cement,  Mot- Acs 
Hot  Water  Heaters, 
Chambersburg  Hammers 
and  Presses  and  Fleming 
Precision  Tools  and  Valve 
a     Lifters. 
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THESE 

ARE    THE    FACTS 

thes  moral  is  .  .  . 

The  Forum  has  always  had  its  share  of  articles  reprinted  in 
the  newspapers.  The  Forum  knows  what  is  timely  and  what 
will  interest  people.  Last  November  all  records  were*  topped- - 
847  newspapers  reprinted  Forum  articles  in  their  columns. 
That  is  pretty  good. 

But  in  December  that  record  was  bettered — 926  newspapers 
reprinted  articles  from  the  Forum.  926  newspapers  .  .  .  259 
columns    ...    5  139  inches    .    .    .    these  are  the  facts    .    .    . 

.    .    .    and  the  moral  is    .    .    . 

The  Forum  is  a  magazine  of  discussion  read  by  live,  interested 
people.  They  have  keen  intelligence.  They  can  think  for  them- 
selves. They  must  necessarily  be  responsive  to  what  they  read, 
and  certainly  they  constitute  an  audience  well  worth  reaching. 

There  are  75,000  Forum  readers.  Are  you  going  to  put  your 
advertising  message  before  them  in   1927? 

FORUM 

Edited  by  HENRY  GODDARD  LEACH 

247  Park  Avenue 

New  York 
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Vvhite  space  is  clay  in  the 
hands  of  the  typographic 
sculptor.  He  puts  a  little 
here,  and  a  little  more  over 
there,  keeping  constantly 
in  mind  his  objective:  to 
mold  an  advertisement  that 
will  hold  the  roving  eye. 


WIENES  TYPOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 

INCORPORATED 

203  West  40th  St.,  New  York 
JCongacre  7014 
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tome  of  Messrs.  Chase  and  Schlink. 
And  that,  too,  is  his  privilege. 

Mrs.  Jones  made  many  other  re- 
markable discoveries  from  the  es- 
timable work  of  Messrs,  Chase  and 
Schlink.  For  instance,  she  found  out 
that  disinfecting  spray  could  be  made 
with  comparative  ease  from  a  mixture 
of  formalin,  perfume  and  Lake  Mich- 
igan water  for  a  cost  of  about  forty- 
seven  cents  a  barrel,  although  this  was 
being  retailed  at  $62  a  barrel.  There 
were  further  enlightening  facts  about 
carbon  tetrachloride,  trisodium  phos- 
phate, mineral  oil  and  government  writ- 
ing ink.  The  Chicago  Y.  M.  C.  A.  saves 
eighty-nine  cents  a  gallon  by  making 
its  own  liquid  soap.  "Four  hundred 
and  ninety-five  dollars'  worth  of  Lis- 
terine  has  the  antiseptic  action  of  one 
cent's  worth  of  corrosive  sublimate." 
Much  material  here  to  provoke  eco- 
nomic thought.  But  Mrs.  Jones  has 
little  room  in  her  three  room  apart- 
ment for  barrels  of  disinfectant,  gal- 
lons of  ink  and  liquid  soap,  or  various 
pounds  of  assorted  polysyllablic  chem- 
icals. The  economic  figures  on  Lister- 
ine  are  interesting,  but  "corrosive  sub- 
limate" does  not  sound  exactly  in- 
triguing as  a  prospective  mouth  wash. 

Her  experience  with  the  wheat- 
ground-in  -  an-ordinary-cofl"ee  -  mill  has 
made  her  a  bit  cautious  about  enter- 
ing the  manufacturing  business  on  her 
own  initiative.  She  does  not  have  such 
a  great  deal  of  leisure  time  on  her 
hands,  anyway,  and  she  still  preserves 
some  traces  of  her  uneconomic  youth- 
ful predilection  for  reading  The  Neiv 
Republic,  going  to  the  theater  once  in 
a  while  and  perhaps  treating  herself 
to  an  occasional  visit  to  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  or  the  Metropolitan. 
Such  pursuits  require  a  certain  amount 
of  leisure  time,  even  as  do  the  more 
pecuniary  occupations  of  making  liquid 
soap  and  grinding  wheat  in  an  ordi- 
nary coffee  mill.  For  this  leisure  she 
is  willing  to  pay,  even  at  the  expense 
of  the  Jones'  saving  account.  She  is 
now  quite  disillusioned  with  national 
advertising,  but — well,  what  of  it? 

OBVIOUSLY,  there  is  something- 
wrong  somewhere  with  the  eco- 
nomic structure.  If  she  were  addicted 
to  Advertising  and  Selling  rather 
than  The  New  Republic,  she  might  have 
learned  that  there  are  certain  functions 
of  manufacturing  and  distribution 
which  must  necessarily  be  performed. 
These  cost  money,  either  in  the  form  of 
time  or  actual  cash,  and  that  price  must 
be  paid,  no  matter  what  agency  takes  it 
upon  itself  to  perform  said  functions. 
If  she  wants  to  perform  them  herself, 
she  is  quite  at  liberty  to  do  so.  There- 
by she  will  undoubtedly  eliminate  much 
of  the  profit  now  accruing  to  manufac- 
turers, salesmen,  jobbers,  etc.,  but  on 
the  other  hand  she  will  be  losing  the 
advantages  gained  by  mass  production, 
warehousing  facilities,  and  again  etc. 
It  is  manifestly  unfair  to  select  a 
single  portion  from  a  rather  volu- 
minous work  in  order  that  wholesale 
destructive  criticism  may  be  indulged 
in.  It  is  particularly  unfair  here  in 
the  case  of  Messrs.  Chase  and  Schlink, 
for  much  that  they  say  is  absolutely 
sound  and  eminently  practical.  They 
voice  opinions  which  are  comins:  more 
and  more  to  the  fore  as  the  distribu- 
tion situation  becomes  increasingly 
complicated  and  the  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness continues  to  soar.  If  they  can 
work    out    a    satisfactory    solution    for 
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these,  the  principal  troubles  of  busi- 
ness today,  they  will  indeed  be  hailed 
as  the  Adam  Smiths  of  the  Twentieth 
Century. 

But  in  the  opinion  of  this  humble 
observer,  at  any  rate,  they  will  accom- 
plish nothing  of  value  so  long  as  they 
disregard  this  one  very  simple  funda- 
mental :  The  consumer  pays  for  ser- 
vice and  convenience,  and  as  a  rule  he 
does  so  quite  consciously  and  quite  will- 
ingly. The  America  of  today  is  not  the 
America  of  1880.  The  consumers  of 
today  are  not  the  helpless  morons  that 
Messrs.  Chase  and  Schlink  appear  to 
believe.  If  they  get  only  a  fraction  of 
their  money's  worth  in  actual  goods 
received,  they  make  up  a  large  pro- 
portion of  this  in  convenience  and  time 
saved.  They  will  continue  to  buy  na- 
tionally advertised  goods,  and  the  gen- 
eral publication  of  the  high  cost  of  the 
same  will  in  no  way  deter  them. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  solution  of  the  distribution  problem 
actually  does  rest  with  more  sympa- 
thetic consideration  for  and  under- 
standing of  the  consumer's  point  of 
view.  But  nothing  of  value  can  be 
achieved  except  by  careful  study  of 
fundamentals.  No  superficiality,  no 
mere  quoting  of  figures,  however  accu- 
rate, either  by  Messrs.  Chase  and 
Schlink  or  by  the  many  opponents  who 
will  rise  up  against  them,  will  ever 
accomplish  anything  one  way  or  an- 
other. 


From  a  Copy-Chief's 
Diary 

[CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE    34] 

day.  Sunny.  Kidding  myself  that  I 
would  make  some  retail  store  con- 
tacts, drove  something  more  than 
100  miles  in  country  with  better  half 
for  company  and  went  in  one  store 
only.  However,  though  I  didn't 
drive  the  snakes  out  of  Erin,  I 
cleaned  up  on  my  spring  fever. 


March  18 — Made  up  for  yesterday 
with  a  big  day's  work.  Wonder 
what,  if  any,  part  was  due  to  playing 
hookey.     The  theory  is  pleasant. 


March  21 — A  blue  Monday.  Our  latest 
batch  of  copy  for  Acme,  which,  be- 
cause of  our  enthusiasm  for  the 
series,  represented  considerably  more 
than  profitable  investment  of  time, 
came  back  today  "OK  as  corrected," 
the  corrections  consisting  of  arbi- 
trary word-changes,  injection  of  ir- 
relevant and  consistently  valueless 
addenda  and  a  general  manhandling 
of  copy  and  layouts — blue  penci 
vandalism.  McAfee — between  curses 
— is  broken-hearted  and  I  don't 
blame  him.  Now  we  must  spend  ad- 
ditional time  to  get  the  corrections 
annulled. 


March  22 — There's  a  startling  con- 
trast between  Acme's  ways  and  those 
of  McQ.  of  Y-S.  On  a  piece  of  copy 
arriving  back  today  McQ.  had  writ- 
ten in  pencil  half-a-dozen  corrections, 
but   just    above   the   approval    stamp 


" — opened 
accounts  merely  by  showing 
the  Port  folio." 

W.  M.  Finck  Co. 


Pyramid    Sales    Portfolios    are    used    tn    sell 

everything    from    Colortype    and    automobiles 

to  overalls.  W.  M.  Finck  Company's  salesmen 

are    opening    ne' 

rases    by    merely 

tell    the    story. 

Using   Manager, 

Maker." 

You    may    be 

our  salesmen 

the     portfolios     which     you     sold 

which  we  tilled  with  our   advertising  plan 

and  showing  of  our  dealer  heirs. 

The    portfolio    enables    us    t  «    present    our 

sales   plan    in   such   a   way    that   several   of 

the  salesmen    have    reported   that    on   many 


of  the  merehandis 
We  feel  very  much  pleased  with  our  pur- 
chase and  will  certainly  order  more 
Pyramid  Sales  Portfolios,  from  time  to 
time,   as  we   need  them. 

**Ask  the  Man  who  uses  one.'* 

Our  16  page  booklet,  "Pyramiding  Your 
Profits,"  covers  both  the  single  and  double 
visual,  very  completely.  May  we  send  you 
your  copy,  today? 

7)yramk/$ales 

JjrffolfoK 


Pyramid  Sales  Portfolios  have  interchangeable 
adaptors  permitting  one  binder  to  be  used 
for    two    or   more   sales    messages. 


Michigan 
Book  Binding  Company 
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EXPERTS 

Mr. Oswald  Cooper  says  that  experts  in  typography 

are  getting  to  be  more  numerous  than  boot-leggers. 

Regardless  of  both,  we  maintain  that  we  are 

NOT  EXPERTS 

in  typography,  C5c  ds'c  but  printers.  Printers  with  the 
common  sense  and  taste  to  know  what  the  customer 
should  have,in  physical  form, from  his  copy— and  with 
skill,  gained  from  study  and  experience,  to  properly 
produce  good  work. There  are  firms  around  New  York 
who  want  this  kind  of  printing;  and  with  the  executives 
of  such  firms  we  would  like  to  talk.  Not  with  the  idea 
of  quoting  a  price  to  get  an  order  but  to  work  with 
that  firm  and  produce  good  printing  in  keeping  with 
that  business. 

The  Marchbanks  Press 

1 14  East  13th  Street,  New  York 


ALLENTOWN 
PA. 

Where  Wages  Are  High 

and 
Everybody's  Prosperous 


90%  of  its  100,000 

People 

Read  The 

Allentown  Morning 
Call 

Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 

National    Representatives 


"Ask  Us  About 
Advertisers  Cooperation' 


was  added,  "Disregard  any  or  all  of 
above  changes  if  you  do  not  be- 
lieve they  are  improvements.  They 
are   suggestions   only". 

By  respecting  the  other  fellow  he 
earns  in  turn,  the  respect,  loyalty 
and  best  efforts  of  every  department 
here.  Service  to  him  is  never  given 
yrudgingly. 


March   23 — Cleaned   up   desk   prepara 
tory  to  trip  to  X —   —  convention. 


March  24— Conventioning. 


March   25 — Ditto. 


March  26— Back  to  work  and  glad  of 
it.  Spent  virtually  entire  A.  M. 
translating  pencil  scrawls  in  note 
book  into  intelligible  and  decipher- 
able memoranda.  On  the  whole,  a 
bigger  haul  than  usual  from  a  con- 
vention. From  point  of  view  of  time- 
investment  I'd  testify  conventions 
and  shows  are  as  big  a  gamble  as 
shooting  craps. 


March  28— Nice  letter  in  from  Bar- 
ing:— "We  know  it  is  bad  judgment 
on  our  part  to  tell  you  and  we  know 
that  you  will  be  insufferable  as  a  re- 
sult and  will  need  to  be  taken  down 
several  pegs  as  promptly  as  possible, 
but  honesty  compels  us  to  report  that 
our  territorial  representatives  are 
apparently  unanimous  in  real  en- 
thusiasm for  the  new  advertising, 
judging  from  acknowledgments  of 
first  proofs  sent  them.  This  isn't 
conclusive  evidence  that  you  were 
right  and  we  in  error  but  it  helps 
soothe  our  fears  and  doubts,  at  least 
for  the  time  being." 


March  29 — I'm  talked  out  tonight. 
Session  with  Anson — 10.00—12.00 — 
Y-S  lunch  and  on  to  2.30.  Conti- 
nental 3.00 — 5.30.  And  me  supposed 
to  be  a  writer  rather  than  an  orator 
or  conversationalist.  I  didn't  raise 
myself  to  be  a  talker. 


March  30 — Another  boost  for  the  new 

Baring  copy.     Letter  from  N 

Magazine  complimenting  the  copy 
and  adding,  "You  have  produced  the 
kind  of  advertisement  which  is  an 
asset  to  any  publication.  Having  a 
preferred  position  left  open  at  clos- 
ing, we  are  giving  the  Baring  inser- 
tion the  benefit  for  our  mutual  ad- 
vantage." 

Phoned    the    news    to    Lake,    who 
was  properly  appreciative. 


March  31 — Gave  E.  his  walking  papers 
plus  advance  cheek.  If  anything,  he 
seemed  relieved,  as  though  glad  a 
period  of  uncertainty  had  ended.  I 
yearned  to  sermonize  but  didn't  feel 
wholly  entitled  to  that  privilege  after 
dismissal. 

Tomorrow  is  April — our  creative 
let-up  period,  if  any.  Won't  mind 
having  more  free  thinking  time. 


April  ft.  W27 
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The  Regulation  of 
Business 

By  Gilbert  H.  Montague 

RECENT  attempts  by  Professor 
Ripley  and  others  to  gain  popular 
interest  in  new  programs  for  the 
regulation  of  business,  though  assisted 
by  all  the  arts  of  sensational  pub- 
licity, have  signally  failed  for  several 
reasons. 

Prosperity  is  today  more  widely  dif- 
fused throughout  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  American  public  than  has  ever 
been  the  case  before  in  America  or  in 
any  other  country. 

This,  and  the  widespread  ownership 
of  stocks  and  bonds,  by  labor  unions, 
by  employees,  by  consumers,  and  by 
investors  in  every  walk  of  life  have 
enormously  increased  the  immunity 
and  the  resistance  of  the  American 
public  against  demagogic  attacks  upon 
"big  business." 

Existing  laws  are  amply  sufficient, 
as  the  Supreme  Court  in  repeated  de- 
cisions during  the  past  fifteen  years 
has  fully  demonstrated,  to  deal  with 
any  situation  that  is  obnoxious  to  the 
spirit   of  the   anti-trust   laws. 

What  fed  the  flame  against  "big  busi- 
ness" in  the  late  Roosevelt  era  and 
the  early  Wilson  era  was  bad  times, 
concentration  of  security  ownership  in 
a  limited  class,  and  dissatisfaction  with 
the  Supreme  Court  and  other  federal 
courts  in  their  administration  of  thfe 
anti-trust  laws. 

Business  standards  have  steadily  im- 
proved, since  the  agitation  against 
"big  business"  during  the  Roosevelt  and 
Wilson  eras. 

Throughout  his  widely  advertised 
"expose"  of  "big  business"  Professor 
Ripley  in  his  search  for  lurid  examples 
has  been  obliged  to  go  back  twenty  and 
thirty  years,  and  to  resurrect  episodes 
long  since  dead,  which  never  have  been 
repeated,  and  could  not  possibly  have 
been  repeated,  at  any  time  during  the 
last  ten  years. 

Were  there  any  inflammable  mate- 
rials present  today  in  any  considerable 
degree  in  the  structure  of  American 
business  and  political  life,  the  persist- 
ent attempts  of  Professor  Ripley  and 
others  to  start  a  blaze  would  by  this 
time  have  certainly  produced  a  con- 
flagration. 


Chilton  to    Abolish 
Agency  Commission 

The  Chilton  Class  Journal  Company, 
Philadelphia,  publishers  of  automotive 
business  papers,  have  announced  their 
abolishment  of  the  fifteen  per  cent 
agency  commission  on  advertising 
placed  in  their  publications.  This  new 
order  goes  into  effect  on  June  1. 

The  reason  given  by  the  Chilton 
company  in  an  announcement  sent  out 
under  date  of  March  31  is:  "Relatively 
low  business  paper  rates,  with  corre- 
spondingly low  agency  commissions, 
undoubtedly  interfere  with  adequate 
service  charges  by  the  agencies  to 
their  clients.  .  .  ."  The  new  system 
will,  therefore,  ".  .  .  permit  the  agen- 
cies to  deal  with  their  clients  on  a 
basis  that  will  distinctly  advance  mu- 
tual interests.  .  .  ." 
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HO  else  in  your  company  should  read 
certain  articles  in  this  issue? 

After  digesting  the  contents  why  not  tear  out 
the  attached  form  and  give  your  fellow  execu- 
tives an  opportunity  to  read  some  real  sound 
constructive  articles? 

WE  SUGGEST 

Bigger    Business    for    Small   Manufacturers 

Page  22 

W.  R.  HOTCHKIN 

The  White  Space  Value  of  Broadcasting  Time 

Page   19 

EDGAR  H.  FELIX 

How  Advertisers  Are  Getting  Schools  to  Use  Their  Literature 

Page  23 

JOHN  ALLEN  MURPHY 

What  Does  the  Farm  Woman  Want  in  Her  House? 

Page  32 

BESS  M.  ROWE 
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Selection 


A  MOST  important  duly  of  the 
sales  manager  is  the  selection 
of  salesmen.  Every  "lemon" 
picked  means  not  only  the  waste  of 
the  man's  salary  but  also  loss  of 
business    from    that    man's   territory. 

'Tis  a  difficult  duty. 

A  most  important  duty  of  the  ad- 
vertising manager  is  the  selection  of 
media.  It  corresponds  with  the  above- 
mentioned  duty  of  the  sales  manager. 
Much  money  can  be  wasted  in  unwise 
choices. 

Some  sales  managers  make  the  old, 
old  mistake  of  judging  a  man  by  his 
clothes  and  his  appearance. 

Similarly,  some  ad  men  make  the 
old,  old  mistake  of  "judging  a  book 
by  its  cover" — or  its  size — or  the 
pretty  type  employed  in  printing  it. 
The  advertising  manager  sometimes 
falls  for  the  promises  made  for  a 
magazine. 

But,  actions  speak  louder  than 
words — or  appearances.  "'What  have 
you  done?"  not  "What  do  you  claim 
you  can  or  will  do?"  should  be  the 
insistent  question.  And,  at  that,  the 
time-gap  between  what  has  been  done 
and  the  present  should  not  be  too 
long.  Requirements,  conditions  and 
performances  change  from  year  to 
year.  Ancient  history  is  not  depend- 
able. A  good  record  for  a  reasonable 
length  of  time  in  the  immediate  past 
is  the  best  of  all  guides. 

It  is  neither  claims,  nor  "mission- 
ary" work,  nor  national  consciousness, 
nor  A.  B.  C.  nor  keeping-your-name- 
before-the-public,  per  se,  that  pay  the 
dividends.  It  is  just  plain,  ordinary, 
everyday  results  that  count.  You  send 
salesmen  out  to  sell  goods.  You  ad- 
vertise for  identically  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

In  judging  an  advertising  medium 
a  safe  guide  i>  the  amount  of  actual 
inquiries  and  sales  produced.  All 
•■l>c  i-  vanity. 

Then,  reduced  to  its  simplest 
phases,  that  medium  i>  best  for  you 
which  can  produce  the  greatest 
amount  of  tangible  returns  per  dol- 
lar  of  expense. 


for 

INDUSTRIAL  roll  II! 
608  So.  Dearborn  St. 
Chicago,  111. 


TRIAL   POWER  stands  prepared 

to   show  you    li    <  'lean    ret  ord   of    results    jii 

your  own   or  a  similar  line,   covei 

sonable  length  of  time  in  the  immediate  past 

!  ask  to  look  it  ,. 


ther    weeV- 


so  and  -s-o.  Twenty  seconds  later,  Mr. 
Blank's  door  swung  open  and  he  greet- 
ed me  with  a  smile. 

I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  am  strongly 
of  the  belief  that  if  I  had  used  any 
other  form  of  address,  I  should  have 
had  to  cool  my  heels  in  that  ante-room 
for  an  hour — perhaps  for  longer. 


''Metropolis" 

In  "Metropolis,"  the  Germans  have 
scored  again,  though  not  quite  so  de- 
cisively as  in  "Variety"  or  "The  Last 
Laugh." 

The  story  is  nothing  to  get  excited 
about.  It  falls  apart — or  nearly  so — 
more  than  once.  And  at  no  point  in 
its  development  is  it  entirely  convinc- 
ing. But  there  are,  perhaps,  half  a 
dozen  spots  in  the  play  which  are  tre- 
mendously reassuring  to  those  who 
believe  that  the  "pichers"  have  not 
awakened  to  their  possibilities.  And 
there  are  scenes  in  which  one  gets  a 
glimpse  of  what  the  future  may  have 
in  store  for  us  that  make  one  gasp. 

The  Imperative  Form 

Most  of  New  York's  theatrical  man- 
agers are  blessed  (or  cursed,  I  hardly 
know  which)  with  office  boys  whose 
ability  to  size  up  callers  is  truly  amaz- 
ing. There's  a  reason,  I  suppose. 
Doubtless,  nine-tenths  of  the  men  and 
women  who  seek  interviews  with  play- 
producers  and  vaudeville  booking- 
agents  want  favors.  And  these  bright- 
eyed,  preternaturally  intelligent  young- 
sters who  are  to  be  found  in  the  ante- 
rooms of  theatrical  offices  know  this. 
Nine  times  in  ten,  they  know  something 
else — exactly  what  kind  of  favor  the 
caller  wants. 

A  few  days  ago  I  called  at  the  office 
of  a  theatrical  big-bug.  I  had  been 
asked  to  do  so.  In  the  elevator  which 
carried  me  aloft  were  half  a  dozen  men 
and  women,  who  had  "I-want-a-job" 
written  all  over  them.  They — and  I — 
were  herded  into  a  tiny  ante-room.  The 
presiding  deity — a  boy  of  16  or  17 — 
gave  us  an  appraising  glance.  He 
knew  what  we  wanted — that  is,  he 
knew  what  all  of  us  wanted  except  the 
middle-aged,  bespectacled  man  who 
looked  like  a  parson  and  who  happened 
to  be  myself.  Who  the  hell  was  he? 
What  the  hell  did  he  want?  He 
swooped  down  on  me  like  a  young 
hawk.  "Well,"  he  said.  It  wasn't  a 
question,  you  understand,  but  a  sort  of 
recognition  of  my  presence. 

"Tell  Mr.  Blank  that  Mr.  So-and-So 
is  here,"  I  said.  I  did  not  say  "please" 
or  "won't  you  kindly?"  or  "I  should 
like  to  see  Mr.  Blank."  Not  on  your 
life.     I   used  the  imperative  form — do 


A   Dying  Business 

I  spent  the  best  part  of  an  after- 
noon, recently,  with  a  man  who  is  in 
business  for  himself  as  a  manufac- 
turer's agent. 

He  has  done  fairly  well  but  he  is 
beginning  to  wonder  if  he  wouldn't  be 
better  off  as  sales  manager  of  some 
well-established  concern.  Here  is  the 
situation,  as  he  outlined  it  to  me:  Five 
different  times,  he  has  "taken  on"  the 
representation  of  manufacturers  who 
were  anxious  to  get  distributon  for 
their  goods  in  that  part  of  the  United 
States  where  he  operates.  Five  dif- 
ferent times,  he  has  succeeded  in  build- 
ing up  a  handsome  volume  of  sales  for 
these  manufacturers.  Five  different 
times,  he  has  had  the  unpleasant  ex- 
perience of  having  them  notify  him 
that  they  had  decided  to  establish  their 
own  branch-offices  in  his  territory. 
They  had  no  fault  to  find  with  what 
he  had  done.  On  the  contrary,  they 
were  enormously  pleased  with  his 
showing — so  much  so  that  they  felt 
justified  in  taking  their  accounts  away 
from  him.  "I  suppose,"  he  said,  "if  I 
had  made  only  a  half-success,  I'd  still 
represent  them.  But  because  I  made 
a  real  success,  I  worked  myself  out  of 
a  job." 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  he  is 
decidedly  pessimistic  regarding  the 
future  of  that  branch  of  industry  with 
which  he  is  identified. 


Bigger  and  Better  Bodies 

I  rode,  recently,  in  a  closed  car  of 
the  vintage  of  1916 — a  Cadillac,  it  was. 
As  far  as  power  and  pick-up  are  con- 
cerned, it  seemed  to  be  as  good  as  the 
product  of  today;  but  the  body  was 
absurdly  small.  I  am  far  from  stout. 
Yet,  to  get  through  the  door  of  that 
old-fashioned  automobile,  I  had  to  twist 
and  turn  in  a  way  that  would  have 
delighted  a  professional  contortionist. 

There  are  some  problems  which  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  have  not  yet 
solved.  That  of  roominess  is  not  one 
of  them.  Without  greatly  changing  the 
chassis,  they  have  given  us  bigger  and 
better  bodies — and  doors  which  even  a 
300-pounder  can  get  through  without 
difficulty.  JamoC. 
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Blanl^ting  Chicago! 

IRCULATION  in  the  bulk  may  be  impressive — but  frequently  it  is  misleading. 
What  kind  of  circulation  is  it?  Where  does  it  go?  Does  it  reach  the  HOME? 


The  Evening  American  today 
reaches  more  than  three  out 
market  in  America.  No  other 
coverage  of  HOMES. 


Daily  Average  Net- Paid 
Circulation  for  January 

573,224 

which  exceeded  that  of 
the  second  evening  paper 
by    126,283   copies  daily 


stands  as  a  superior  selling  force  in  Chicago  because  it 
of  every  five  HOMES  in  this,  the  second  greatest 
Chicago  daily  newspaper  can  give  anything  like  this 

National  Advertisers  interested  in  building 
volume  sales  at  reduced  cost  during  1927  may 
do  so  by  CONCENTRATING  the  bulk  of  their 
copy  in  the  Evening  American.  By  doing  this 
they  are  assured  of  reaching  more  HOMES  than 
can  be  reached  through  any  other  Chicago 
daily  newspaper — 

And  certainly  there  is  no  question  as 
to  the  value  of  Home  Circulation, 


CHICAGO  EVENING  AMERICAN 

a  good  newspaper 
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WITH  the  largest  annual  in- 
crease in  manufactured  gas 
sales  ever  recorded,  the  year 
of  1926  was  the  best  in  the  history  of 
the  gas  industry. 

The  expansion  of  distribution  facili- 
ties, in  the  last  year,  enabled  the  gas 
companies  to  reach  400,000  new  cus- 
tomers, which  brought  the  total  num- 
ber to  11,000,000.  Together  with  the 
extension  of  distribution  systems,  there 
has  been  a  coincident  growth  in  plant 
and  manufacturing  processes. 

Naturally,  the  purchasing  demand  of 
the  industry  has  increased  in  propor- 
tion to  the  growing  demand  for  gas 
service,  and  manufacturers  supplying 
the  industry  with  equipment  also  en- 
joyed an  unprecedented  year  of  busi- 
ness. 

In  launching  your  product  in  this 
field,  Gas  Age-Record,  with  its 
99.47%»  coverage,  will  place  it 
squarely  before  practically  all  the  im- 
portant executives  in  the  industry. 


We  shall  be  glad  to  advise  you  frankly  and 
without  obligation,  as  to  ichai  volume  of  sales 
you  may  expect  for  your  product  in  the  gas 
industry. 


Gas  Age-Record 

A.    B.    P. 

New  York 


A.    B.   C 


9  East  38th  Street 


also  publish  Brown's  Directory  oj  American  Gas  Companies 
and  the  (las  Engineering  and  Appliance   Catalogue. 


Gas  Age  Record 

"Spokesman  for  the  gas  industry 


What  the  Retailer 
Has  to  Gain 

[CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE    30 1 

sale  price  contracts  on  standard,  trade- 
marked  goods.  Such  legislation  would 
enable  him  to  hold  his  own  against  the 
encroachments  of  concerns  whose  tre- 
mendous growth  in  recent  years  has 
been  due  in  large  part  to  deceptive 
sales  tactics. 

]T  is  generally  recognized  that  the 
small  retailer  is  at  a  serious  disad- 
vantage in  competing  with  the  mail 
order  houses,  the  chain  stores  and  the 
department  stores.  What  is  not  so  gen- 
erally recognized  is  the  fact  that  on 
most  lines  these  competitors  are  not  in 
a  position  to  undersell  him  to  any  great 
extent.  In  the  case  of  the  mail  order 
houses  and  the  department  stores,  at 
least,  the  ability  to  buy  at  lower  prices 
is  offset  to  a  considerable  degree  by 
their  necessarily  higher  cost  of  doing 
business. 

In  a  Southern  city  there  is  a  hard- 
ware retailer  who  has  built  up  a  sub- 
stantial, profitable  business  in  a  sub- 
urban shopping  district.  But  he 
wanted  to  sell  out  a  few  months  ago. 
One  of  the  leading  mail  order  houses 
was  opening  a  mammoth  branch  ware- 
house and  retail  store  within  a  few 
blocks  of  his  place  of  business.  "I 
know  enough  to  get  out  of  the  way 
when  I  see  a  cyclone  coming,"  this  re- 
tailer  explained. 

Later,  he  had  a  different  story  to 
tell.  He  had  been  through  the  new 
competitor's  retail  store  and  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  on  fully  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  goods  which  he  carried 
in  his  own  stock,  his  prices  were  as 
low  as  those  of  the  catalogue  house. 
Only  on  some  of  the  latter's  widely 
advertised  "specials"  did  his  own  prices 
appear  in  an  unfavorable  light. 

This  situation  would  have  been  very 
consoling  had  it  not  been  for  the  atti- 
tude of  the  public.  The  crowds  which 
thronged  the  new  stores  were  sufficient 
evidence  of  a  general  impression  that 
the  prices  offered  by  the  catalogue 
house  were  lower,  on  its  entire  range 
of  merchandise,  than  those  in  effect 
in  the  small  retail  stores  over  the  city. 

A  retailer's  prices  may  compare  very 
favorably  with  those  of  any  of  his  com- 
petitors, but  if  the  public  thinks  other- 
wise, his  chief  occupation  will  be  twid- 
dling his  thumbs  and  wondering  what's 
wrong  with  business — unless,  of  course, 
he  is  so  favorably  situated  that  the  ser- 
vice he  offers  is  considered  of  more 
value  than  price. 

The  small  merchant — and  particular- 
ly the  small-town  merchant — has  not 
been  educated  in  the  school  of  decep- 
tion ;  in  which  respect  he  is  at  a  very 
serious  disadvantage  in  the  present- 
day  race  for  business.  He  has  been 
trained  in  the  old-school  idea  that  the 
merchant's  first  duty  is  to  consider  the 
needs  of  his  customers;  selecting  his 
merchandise    on    the    basis    of    quality 
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The  Organ  of  British  Advertising 


THE  ONLY  WEEKLY  PAPER  IN  THE 

BRITISH  EMPIRE  EXCLUSIVELY 

DEVOTED  TO  PUBLICITY 

THE  ONLY  ADVERTISING  PUBLICA- 
TION IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  GIVING 
AUDITED  NET  SALES  FIGURES 

PUBLISHED  FOR  ALL  WHO  WISH 
TO  BE  INFORMED  ON  BRITISH 
ADVERTISING  AND  ITS  DEVELOP- 
MENT 


Subscription  $5  annually,  post  free.    Advertisement  rates 
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New  York  Office 
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NORMAL  INSTRUCTOR 

sM  PRIMARY  PLANS 


ANNOUNCES  AN 


Increase  in  Rates 

Effective  August  20,  1927,  and  based  on  an 
A.  B.  C.  net  paid  circulation  in  excess  of 

1 80,000 

Average  Distribution  (A. B.C.)  for  twelve  months 
ending    December,    1926,  in  excess  of  192,000 

NEW  RATES:  $720  per  page  of  684  lines 

$1.20  per  line  for  less  than  x/\  page 

Present  Rates:     $600  per  page  of  684  lines 

$  1 .00  per  line  for  less  than  J4  PagC 

o 


RDERS  may  be  placed  now  at  the  present  low 
rates  for  space  to  be  used  as  desired  up  to  and 
including  the  issue  of  September,  1928. 
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Normal     Instructor-Primary     Plans     circulation    is  "^ 
honest    circulation,    clean    circulation,   built    solely 
on  the  merit  and  usefulness  of  the  magazine. 

Its  advertisers  are  leaders  in  their  respective 
fields,  attracted  to  Normal  Instructor-Primary 
Plans  by  its  reputation  as  a  business  producer. 
They  have  remained  with  it  (some  as  long  as  25 
years)  because  it  lives  up  to  this  reputation. 

Some  of  Our  Regular  Advertisers 


Colga 


■>v.    Doubleday 


Esterbrook 

Pepsodent 

Grolier 

Postum 

Kellogg 

Pro-phy-1 

National  Kraut  Packers 

Victor 

Lever  Bros. 

Wrigley' 

f 


F.  A.  OWEN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

CHICAGO:   1018  So.  Wabash  Aye.,  C.  E.  Gardner,  Advertising  Manager 
NEW  YORK  :   110  West  34th  Street,  Geoige  V.  Rumage,  Eastern  Representative 
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and  selling  it  at  prices  which  will  leave 
him  merely  a  fair  margin  of  profit. 

In  fact,  the  small-town  merchant  is 
rinding  it  very  difficult  to  get  anywhere 
in  practicing  this  new  art  of  deceiving 
the  public.  Recognizing  the  lure  that 
is  drawing  his  trade  elsewhere,  he  has 
started  to  buy  his  merchandise  on  the 
basis  of  price  alone,  and  has  even  been 
experimenting  with  occasional  "spe- 
cials". But  he  lives  too  close  to  his 
customers;  they  know  him  too  well.  If 
he  forces  a  customer  to  pay  $2  for  an 
article  which  he  was  offering  last  week 
at  $1.59,  the  chances  are  that  he  will 
have  lost  that  customer's  patronage 
permanently.  Or  if  he  buys  low-price 
merchandise  which  fails  to  give  ser- 
vice, he  is  likely  to  lose  more  custom- 
ers. And,  obviously,  the  small-town 
merchant  cannot  afford  to  lose  many 
customers;  he  does  not  have  the  city 
merchant's  shifting  crowds  to  bring 
him  new  customers  when  old  ones  stray 
elsewhere. 

Still,  he  must  do  something.  His 
volume  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  in- 
creasing expenses  in  recent  years. 
More  and  more  of  his  customers  are 
patronizing  the  big  stores  in  the  near- 
by cities.  Sensational  advertising  in 
the  metropolitan  newspapers  has  con- 
vinced many  of  his  one-time  regular 
customers  that  his  prices  are  entirely 
too  high.  Automobiles  and  good  roads 
make  it  easy  for  them  to  visit  the  city 
stores. 

These  customers  see  advertised  in 
the  city  newspapers  for  $1.59  a  staple 
trade-marked  article  which  they  have 
been  buying  in  the  home-town  store  for 
$2.  The  conclusion  is  obvious:  The 
local  merchant  either  is  a  highway  rob- 
ber or  does  not  know  enough  to  buy 
his  goods  at  the  right  price. 

They  do  not  realize  that  the  item 
which  the  city  store  sells  today  at  a 
cut  price  may  be  sold  tomorrow  at  the 
regular  price,  or  that  the  offer  of  the 
trade-marked  item  at  a  big  reduction 
is  merely  "bait"  which  brings  in  cus- 
tomers on  whom  private-brand  goods 
may  be  palmed  off  at  highly  satisfac- 
tory margins  of  profit.  Their  one  def- 
inite reaction  is  that  the  local  stores 
either  are  inefficient  in  buying  or  are 
making  exorbitant  profits. 

THERE  is  still  another  reason  why 
retail  merchants  need  the  protection 
— or  rather,  in  this  case,  the  guidance — 
afforded  by  definite  schedules  of  resale 
prices.  This  reason  is  found  in  the 
lack  of  systematic  accounting  methods 
in  the  smaller  stores,  the  amazing 
ignorance  of  what  constitutes  over- 
head, and  the  frequent  tendency  to 
mark  goods  at  prices  which  leave  the 
retailer  little  or  no  net  profit  and  which 
in  many  cases  mean  that  he  is  selling 
the  goods  at  an  actual  loss. 

Many  a  retailer  who  some  years  ago 
found  that  a  margin  of  fifty  cents  was 
entirely  adequate  on  an  article  costing 
him  one  dollar  is  inclined  to  believe 
that  he  is  still  making  the  same  satis- 
factory profit  when  he  adds  a  margin 
of  fifty  cents  to  his  present  cost  of,  say, 
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THEY  were  forbidding  personages,  those 
prophets  of  olden  days.  When  their  fol- 
lowers questioned,  groping  toward  the  light 
—  "Hush!"  they  warned  stertorously;  "you 
mustn't!" 

And  even  in  this  age  of  flappers,  "freedom" 
and  amateur  iconoclasts,  we  feel  the  inhibi- 
tions of  another  advertising  generation. 

Not  long  ago  the  word  got  out  that  we 
were  planning  to  open  for  discussion  a  sub- 
ject which  has  long  been  the  source  of  much 
misunderstanding,  acrual  and  incipient.  A 
friend  of  ours  advised  us  earnestly.  "You 
really  mustn't,"  he  declared.  "This  subject  is 
a  sore  point.  If  discussed  at  all,  this  should 
take  place  behind  closed  doors— with  cur- 
tains tightly  drawn." 

Our  opening  editorial  elicited  fifty-four 
letters  from  readers.  The  sore  has  not  been 
healed  by  any  means;  but 
the  atmosphere  has  been 
clarified.  At  least  the  par- 
ties implicated  now  un- 
derstand each  other  better. 
After  all,  it  was  merely  in 
the  point  of  view.  They 


For  the  statistically  minded: 

Founded  as  Advertising  Fortnightly  in  May 
1923,  the  name  was  changed  to  Advertising 
&  Selling  upon  purchase  of  that  publica- 
tion in  1924.  In  three  and  a  half  years  its 
circulation  has  increased  1 28  °».  Its  volume 
of  business  has  increased  from  an  average 
of  2 1  pages  per  issue  in  1923  to  an  average 
of  59  pages  per  issue  in  1926. 1  twill  continue 
to  capitalize  its  courageous  editorial  policy 
and  through  able  business  management 
make  further  substantial  progress  in  1927. 


must  have  been  surprised  to  find  how  like — 
in  essence — their  points  of  view  really  were. 
Most  of  the  so-called  controversial  issues, 
we  believe,  are  not  controversial  at  all.  Nat- 
ural problems  must  arise  in  an  industry  as 
diverse  in  structure  as  advertising,  and  we 
regard  it  as  one  of  our  functions  to  discuss 
openly,  frankly  and  without  bias  all  problems 
that  face  advertising  as  a  whole.  We  aim  to 
make  of  our  columns  a  meeting  place  for 
alert  minds,  each  of  which  may  present  its 
honest  convictions  and  depart  refreshed  by 
a  stimulating  contact  with  other  minds.  Our 
function  is  interpretative,  not  dictatorial. 

We  do  not  aim  to  please  all  of  our  read- 
ers all  of  the  time.  We  do  not  aim  to  be 
agreeable  above  all  else.  If  we  can  stimulate 
thought,  if  we  can  clear  up  misunderstand- 
ings, if  we  can  do  our  mite  to  make  adver- 
tising a  more  clear-sight- 
ed,  more  progressive  busi- 
ness— then  we  shall  feel 
that  we  are  working  out 
our  destiny  and  justifying 
our  existence.  That  is  our 
editorial  ambition. 


This  is  an  advertisement  for  Advertising  &  Selling 
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Advertising 
Managers 

.Vik;  /nr  Catalog  Describing 
this  Better  Method  of  Dis- 
playing   Advertising     Matter 

Multiplex  will  assist  you  in  your 
work.  Mount  samples  of  your  ad- 
vertising on  the  page-like  wings  of 
Multiplex  and  you  have  always  be- 
fore you,  arranged  in  proper  order, 
a  complete  loose  leaf  record  of  your 
advertising.  The  wide  variety  of 
available  types  of  Multiplex  Fixtures 
are  illustrated  in  a  catalog  sent  upon 
request.     Mail  the  coupon. 

Keep  Salesmen  Posted 

For  the  benefit  of  salesmen,  mount 
samples  of  your  advertising  on  Multi- 
plex. Advertising  campaigns  prop- 
erly grouped  on  these  swinging 
wings,  make  the  story  of  your  ad- 
vertising  plans   clear   and   forceful. 

Use  in  Reception  Rooms 

Decorate  Multiplex  with  samples  of 
your  advertising,  photos  and  testi- 
monial letters.  Place  it  in  your  re- 
ception room.  Observe  the  interest 
it  holds  for  your  customers  and  visit- 
ing dealers. 

Send  for  Catalog 

See  just  how  Multiplex 
ment  will  serve 
you  and  save  you 
time  and  incon- 
venience. Note  the 
flexibility  and 
adaptability  o  f 
the  equipment — 
the  numerous 
types  available — 
the  reasonable 
price  of  the  fix- 
tures. Get  cata- 
log, and  price  list. 
No  obligation  is 
incurred. 

CLIP  THIS  COUPON 


MltiiftfX 


917-927  Norfn  T 
e  send 


MULTIPLEX   DISPLAY 
FIXTURE  COMPANY 
Ih  Streel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Plea: 
plex 
vertising   matter. 

Name 

Firm    Name 

Address 

City 


catalog  of  Multi. 
"  playing    ad 


two  dollars.  Anyone  who  has  made  a 
close  study  of  merchandising  practices 
knows  that  in  almost  any  line  of  trade 
there  are  enough  retailers  of  this  type 
to  make  it  somewhat  difficult  for  other 
merchants  to  operate  at  a  profit. 

T  N  the  several  lines  of  merchandising 
!  *  with  which  the  writer  is  fairly 
familiar,  it  is  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule  that  a  retailer  knows  with  ap- 
proximate accuracy  his  cost  of  doing- 
business  or  handles  his  accounting  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  able  to  arrive  at 
that  cost.  Frequently  he  disregards 
depreciation  of  stock  and  fixtures  and 
the  interest  on  his  investment  as  items 
of  expense.  If  he  owns  his  business 
building,  as  likely  as  not  there  will  be 
no  item  representing  rent  in  the  ex- 
pense account,  and  in  that  account  he 
may  not  include  a  salary  for  himself 
even  though  all  his  attention  is  given 
to  the  business. 

The  small  retailer  may  be  a  close 
buyer  and  an  aggressive  salesman  but. 
as  a  rule,  he  is  not  an  accountant,  nor 
does  he  have  any  adequate  appreciation 
of  the  necessity  of  accurate  account- 
ing. If  his  business  is  not  large  enough 
to  justify  the  services  of  an  experi- 
enced bookkeeper,  he  is  likely  to  be 
operating  his  business  blindly,  trusting 
to  luck  and  chance  that  the  margins 
on  his  various  lines  of  merchandise  are 
sufficient  to  permit  him  to  continue  in 
business. 

Some  will  be  inclined  to  say  that  this 
situation  does  not  need  the  attention  of 
legislative  bodies;  that  the  inefficient 
retailer  will  eliminate  himself  in  time: 
and  that,  anyway,  what  a  merchant 
buys  is  his  own  property,  to  sell  at 
such  prices  as  he  may  see  fit  to  place 
upon  it. 

If  inefficient  retailers  did  eliminate 
themselves,  and  without  injury  to  oth- 
ers, there  would  be  few  to  mourn  their 
passing  and  the  problem  would  solve 
itself.  But  the  trouble  is,  the  price 
placed  upon  an  article  by  the  ineffi- 
cient retailer  is  also  the  price  at  which 
the  other  retailers  in  the  same  trade 
territory  must  sell  that  article  if  they 
want  to  maintain  their  prestige  with 
the  buying  public.  Thus  the  retailer 
who  guesses  at  his  costs  and  marks  his 
goods  at  dangerously  low  margins 
makes  it  difficult  for  others  to  do  busi- 
ness at  a  profit;  and  as  soon  as  he 
passes  out  of  the  picture  another  and 
equally  inefficient  store-keeper  usually 
takes  his  place. 

The  fact  is,  it  should  not  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  a  dishonest  retailer 
who  brings  trade  to  his  door  with 
price-cutting  bait,  or  to  an  inefficient 
retailer  who  has  little  or  no  knowledge 
of  business  costs,  to  determine  the  re- 
sale prices  on  any  standard,  trade- 
marked  line  of  goods.  It  should  not  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  any  one  of  the 
thousands  of  retailers  who  may  be  sell- 
ing a  certain  manufacturer's  product 
to  play  havoc  with  the  prestige  of  that 
manufacturer  or  to  make  it  impossible 
for  other  retailers  to  sell  that  manu- 
facturer's  products   at  a   profit. 

It  is  said  that  what  a  distributor  or 


A  Business 
Builder 

A  Protestant,  thirty- 
three  years  of  age,  married, 
of  Scotch-English  descent, 
American  born  and  reared, 
possessing  an  excellent 
education,  enjoying  splen- 
did health,  with  a  brilliant 
thirteen  year  record  as  di- 
rector of  sales,  general 
manager  and  chief  execu- 
tive America's  foremost 
manufacturers  and  national 
distributors  of  food  prod- 
ucts and  packaged  special- 
ties, seeks  new  connection 
where  big  things  are  de- 
manded and  rewarded. 

Experienced  executive  in 
sales,  advertising,  produc- 
tion, credits,  finance,  is 
capable  of  satisfactorily  fill- 
ing the  position  of  execu- 
tive officer  and  general 
manager  or  is  willing  to 
assume  the  position  of  di- 
rector of  sales  of  a  National 
organization  where  the 
story  must  be  told  with 
"results"  and  "black  ink- 
figures." 

Combines  youth,  progres- 
s  i  v  e  n  e  s  s,  aggressiveness 
and  great  skill,  with  experi- 
ence, poise,  and  a  person- 
ality which  enables  him  to 
lead  men  to  unusual 
achievements  in  merchan- 
dising at  a  profit  on  a  large 
scale. 

References  of  the  high- 
est possible  character. 

All  replies  will  be  held  in 
strict  confidence. 

Address  Box  454 
Advertising  8C  Selling 

9  East  38th  Street,  New  York  City 
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The  Dimensions  of  Textile  World 
Are  Those  of  the  Industry 


IN  applying  the  yardstick  to  the 
textile  industry  you  are  in  truth 
applying  it  to  Textile  World.  It 
is  the  one  publication  in  the  indus- 
try that  reaches  all  sections  and  all 
branches.  From  the  mills  of  New 
England  to  those  of  the  New 
South,  its  coverage  and  prestige 
are  almost  identical  with  the 
strength  of  the  great  industry  it 
serves.  Its  subscribers  are  the  key 
men  of  these  mills — the  men  who 


control  90%  of  the  machinery  of 
the  industry,  in  other  words,  the 
buying  power. 

Over  800  advertisers  use  Textile 
World  regularly.  The  journal  of 
the  WHOLE  industry,  it  has  for 
years  been  consistently  the  back- 
bone of  successful  campaigns  di- 
rected to  the  mills. 

Send  for  booklet  "How  to  Sell  to 
Textile  Mills." 


Member 

Audit  Bureau  of 

Circulations 


Largest  net  paid  circulation  and  at  the 


Member 

Associated  Business 

Papers,   Inc. 


highest  subscription  price  in  the  textile  field 


334  FOURTH  AVE. 
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"I  took  home  a  copy 
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Feb.   3,   1927. 


Dear  Ur.  V.'att: 


Last  evening  I   took  home   a  copy  of  your 
February  number  and  had  a  most  enjoyable   time 
looking  through  its   162  very,   very  interesting 
pages. 

We  not   only  want   to  compliment  you  on  the 
make-up  and  the  editorial  content,   but  we  want  to 
congratulate  you  on   the  large  number  of  advertise- 
ments  from  representative   poultrymen,  manufacturers, 
etc. 

Wishing  you  the   continued  success  that  you 
deserve,  we   are 

Very  truly  yours, 

THE   CHARLES  ADVERTISINi 


Mr.    J.W.   Watt, 
Poultry  Tribune, 
Mount  Morris,   111. 


H7/J")  1 1  li\  a  busy  agency  president  like  Mr. 
(Jl/  II.  II.  Charles  finds  a  magazine  interest- 
ing enough  to  take  it  home  and  enjoy  looking 
"through  its  162  very,  very  interesting  pages," 
■we  have  reason  to  broadcast  the  fact  for  it 
reflects  the  high  reader  interest  in  Poultry 
Tribune.  Perhaps  this  explains  Poultry 
Tribune's  unusual  pulling  power  which  is  being 
enjoyed   by  present  advertising  customers. 


Poultry  Tribune 

"The  Voice  of  the  American  Hen" 


Mount  Morris 
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Shoe 

and 

Leather 

Boston 

Reporter 

The    outstandin 
leather    and    al 
100%    coverage 
do  the  buying 
67th  year.      Pu 
yearly.      Mernb 

g    publication    of    the    shoe, 
ied    industries.      Practically 
of    the    men    who    actually 
or  these  industries.      In  its 
blished  each  Thursday.      $6 
r  ABP  and  ABC. 

Topeka  Daily  Capital 


daily    \\Mii    eirc 

Tl I,  l,h 

prlmai  y  market 


Topeka,  Kansas 


Folded  Edge  Duckine  and  Fibre  Signs 

Cloth  and  Paraffine  Signs 

Lithographed  Outdoor  and  Indoor 

Displays 

THE  JOHN  IGELSTROEM  COMPANY 
Massillon,  Ohio         Good  Salesmen  Wanted 


Only  Denne  "in    , 
1  Canadian  Advertising 


Canada  may  be  "Just  over  the 
border,"  but  when  advertislni: 
there    you    need    a    Canadian    Agency 


[AJDEHNE  C  Company  ltd-; 

Reford   Bid?.  TOJIONTO. 


dealer  buys  is  his  own  property,  to  do 
with  as  he  sees  fit. 

However,  it  has  been  said  with  equal 
truth  that  the  house  which  a  man  buys 
is  his  own  property,  and  yet  he  is  not 
permitted  to  apply  a  match  to  it  if 
that  act  endangers  the  property  of 
others. 

Both  the  small  manufacturer  and  the 
small  retailer  are  handicapped  by  our 
present  laws,  or  our  interpretation  of 
those  laws,  as  regards  price  main- 
tenance. 

The  small  manufacturer,  selling 
through  jobbers,  is  unable  to  regulate 
the  resale  prices  of  his  products.  If 
some  distributor  or  dealer  chooses  ar- 
bitrarily to  cut  the  prices  of  these 
products,  others  will  not  want  to  han- 
dle them,  or  at  least  will  not  be  in- 
clined to  sell  them  aggressively,  for 
they  have  become  unprofitable  items. 
However,  the  manufacturer  whose  re- 
sources are  large  enough  to  permit  him 
to  maintain  his  own  branch  houses,  to 
sell  directly  to  the  retail  trade,  or  who 
is  strongly  enough  entrenched  finan- 
cially to  handle  retail  stocks  on  a  con- 
signment basis,  is  able  to  regulate  re- 
tail prices. 

And  the  small  retailer,  as  has  been 
explained,  is  seriously  handicapped  be- 
cause he  is  not  an  adept  in  the  art  of 
deception  or  because  his  limited  clien- 
tele does  not  permit  him  to  use  decep- 
tive tactics;  while  he  is  also  more  or 
less  at  the  mercy  of  other  retailers  who 
cut  prices  merely  through  ignorance  of 
business  costs. 

Recently  another  factor  has  entered 
into  the  equation;  this  is  the  cut-price 
jobber.  In  this  day  of  hand-to-mouth 
buying  the  jobber's  logical  trade  terri- 
tory is  becoming  more  restricted.  The 
so-called  national  jobber  is  finding  it 
difficult  to  maintain  his  hold  in  the  out- 
lying territory.  He  is  resorting  more 
and  more  to  cut-price  "specials"  on 
standard  trade-marked  goods — a  prac- 
tice which  has  brought  about  price  de- 
moralization on  many  lines  and  has 
done  irreparable  damage  to  many  a 
manufacturer's  distributing  organiza- 
tion. 

Opponents  of  the  Capper-Kelly  bill 
contend  that  the  public  would  suffer 
from  such  legislation  in  that  it  would 
have  to  pay  higher  prices  than  now 
prevail. 

Such  an  argument,  however,  seems 
to  be  more  fanciful  than  real. 

IT  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  a 
manufacturer  would  establish  a  re- 
sale price  schedule  which  would  give 
distributors  and  dealers  a  living  profit 
and  thus  encourage  them  to  merchan- 
dise his  products  aggressively — in  most 
cases  merely  presenting  as  definite  re- 
sale prices  his  present  suggested  resale 
prices.  Jobbers  and  dealers  would  be 
the  first  to  complain,  and  would  refuse 
to  handle  his  products,  if  his  resale 
margins  were  too  high;  for  in  this  case 
they  would  not  be  able  to  sell  his  prod- 
ucts in  competition  with  the  lower- 
priced  products  of  other  manufac- 
turers. 

Competition  is  too  keen  to  permit  the 
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Published  monthly,  supple- 
mented with  bulletins  and 
covers  daily  newspapers, 
farm  papers,  general  mag- 
azines and  business  papers 


To  Select  the  Proper  Advertising  Mediums 

you  need 
STANDARD  RATE  ft  DATA  SERVICE 


It  gives  up-to-the-minute  information  on  rates,  dis- 
counts, color  and  cover  charges,  special  positions, 
classified  advertising  and  reading  notices,  closing 
dates,  page  and  column  sizes — and  circulations  on 
publications  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  rate  cards  and  circulation  statements  are  practi- 
cally duplicated  and  placed  in  one  convenient  volume. 


USE  THIS  COUPON 
Special  30-Day  Approval  Order 


STANDARD  RATE  &  DATA  SERVICE, 

536  Lake  Shore  Drive,  192 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

Gentlemen:  You  may  send  to  us,  prepaid,  a  copy  of  the  current  number  of  Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service,  together  with 
all  bulletins  issued  since  it  was  published  for  "30  days"  use.  Unless  we  return  it  at  the  end  of  thirty  days  you  may  bill 
us  for  $30.00,  which  is  the  cost  of  one  year's  subscription.  The  issue  we  receive  is  to  be  considered  the  initial  number  to 
be  followed  by  a  revised  copy  on  the  tenth  of  each  month.  The  Service  is  to  be  maintained  accurately  by  bulletins  issued 
every  other  day. 


Firm   Name    Street    Address 

City    State     

Individual   Signing    Order Official  Position 
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FREE 


Are  you  breaking 
into  advertising? 

Hall's  new  book — GETTING  AHEAD 
IN  ADVERTISING — is  a  book  you  will 
If  you  are  trying  to  get  a  foothold 
ils  field:  In  fac 
re  a  copy  if  you 
In  tbls  work,  regardle: 
or  at  what  price. 

The  book  is  a  meaty  little  volume  (f 
how  to  use  advertising  and  selling  ability 
to  your  own  best  advantage;  It  gives  you 
hundreds  of  bits  of  practical  eiperience 
in  making  your  efforts  count.  It  comes 
to  you    FREE  with 

S.   Roland  Hall's 
LIBRARY   OF 

ADVERTISING 
AND   SELLING 

4  Vols.,  3323  pages.  1090  Illustrations, 
flexible  binding.  $1.50  in  10  days  and 
$2.00    monthly. 

This  la  the  Indispensable  advertising 
and  selling  reference  and  home-study  set. 
Hundreds  of  men  and  women  are  using  It 
to  push  themselves  ahead.  Hundreds  of 
experts  in  all  branches  of  marketing  have 
It  handy  for  reference.  Agencies  through- 
out the  country  have  these  hooks  in  their 
libraries.  Colleges  and  universities  use 
the  books  as  texts.  If  you're  In  adver- 
tising, or  selling,  or  any  branch  of 
marketing,  don't  be  without  the  good 
this    set    can    bring    you. 

$20   worth   of  books   for 

$17.50 

Only  7  cents  a  day 

The  big,  well-paying  JobB  call  for  men 
with  all-around  knowledge  of  the  entire 
selling  business  —  advertising,  personal 
salesmanship,  planning,  managing,  etc. 
Add  to  your  own  experience  a  working 
command  of  the  principles  and  methods 
that  have  been  proved  in  the  experiences 
of  the  most  successful  selling  organiza- 
tions. You  get  them — hundreds  of  them 
— in   this   great   set. 

Examine    for    10    day    FREE 

No    money    down 

Small    monthly  payments 

Try  the  set  for  yourself.  Examine  It 
at  our  expense.  If  you  like  It.  keep  It: 
if  you  don't,  send  It  back.     It  has  helped 


Prove   it   for   yourself 
Mail   the  coupon   note 
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Hall 

FREE    EXAMINATION 

COUPON 

McGraw-Hill    Book    Company,    Inc. 
370    Seventh    Avenue,    New    York 

You  may  sen.!  me  the  HAI.L  LIBRARY  OF 
ADVERTISING  AND  SELLING  lor  ten  day,' 
free   examination. 

If  the  hooks  are  satisfactory.  I  will  send 
JI.50  In  ten  days  and  J2  a  month  until  your 
special  price  of  $17.50  has  been  paid.  Wlih 
the  Library  I  am  to  receive  a  free  copy  of 
Halls  GETTING  AHEAD  IN  ADVERTISING 
AND  SELLING.  If  not  wanted.  I  will  write 
you    for    shipping    Instructions. 

\    P.   1-6-27 

maintenance  of  resale  prices  higher 
than  would  merely  give  distributors  a 
fair  compensation  for  their  efforts. 

After  all,  is  there  any  real  argument 
why  jobbers  and  retailers  should  not 
have  such  compensation?  Does  the 
public  gain  in  the  long  run  in  buying 
an  occasional  trade-marked  article  be- 
low cost  and  making  up  for  it  on  other 
goods — especially  when  this  is  done  at 
the  expense  of  thousands  of  small  re- 
tailers who  find  it  impossible  to  com- 
bat effectively  the  deceptive  tactics  of 
unscrupulous   competitors? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  legalizing 
of  resale  prices  should  benefit  the  pub- 
lic immeasurably. 

It  would  tend  to  eliminate  much  of 
the  present  confusion,  inefficiency  and 
wasted  effort  in  merchandising  and 
thus  eventually  reduce  the  prices  paid 
by  the  public  as  a  result  of  lower  cost 
of  distribution. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  what 
price  maintenance  means  to  the  public 
is  found  in  the  automobile,  which  al- 
ways has  been  sold  at  a  definite  and 
well-maintained  retail  price. 

Let  us  consider  the  Ford  car,  for 
instance.  With  a  definite  resale  price 
which  encouraged  dealers  to  build  up 
efficient  organizations  and  install  ade- 
quate service  facilities,  sales  increased 
to  the  point  where  production  cost  per 
unit  became  but  a  fraction  of  what  it 
once  was. 

Production  and  distribution  econo- 
mies were  passed  on  to  the  public.  The 
dealer  made  a  satisfactory  profit,  but 
the  public  gained  still  more. 

Definite  resale  prices  were  not  the 
only  factor,  of  course;  but  imagine 
how  different  the  situation  would  have 
been  had  the  Ford  car  been  distributed, 
say,  through  jobbers,  and  no  effort  had 
been  made  to  maintain  a  definite  sched- 
ule of  retail  prices.  Certain  it  is  that 
there  would  have  been  few  efficient 
dealer  organizations.  Sales  would  have 
been  limited,  production  and  distribu- 
tion costs  would  have  been  high,  and 
for  many  years  the  public  would  not 
have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  low-priced 
transportation. 

Real  efficiency  in  distribution  means 
that  each  link  in  the  chain  of  distribu- 
tion must  receive  fair  compensation, 
otherwise  there  is  no  incentive  to  con- 
tinued and  increased  effort. 


Convention  Calendar 


Mai  1-28 — Sixth  Annual  Exhibition 
uf  Advertising  Art.  held  by  the  Art 
Directors  Club  at  the  Art  Center,  65 
East   56th  .Street,  New  York  City. 

-May  9-11 — Semi-Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers,  Detroit,  Mich. 

June  13-15 — Sixth  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  Industrial  Adv.  Ass'n, 
Cleveland. 

June  26-30 — International  Adver- 
tising  Association,    Denver,   Colo. 


Picture  a  Busy 
Industrial  City 


With    Its    People 

Employed  in 
Skilled    Indus  ries 

— who   earn    good    incomes 

— who  live  in  their  own  homes  or 

in    two-family    homes 
— who  arc  busy  all  year  'round 
— who  are   seldom   unemployed 
— who   spend   freely   and   who   pat- 
ronize   their    neighborhood 
stores. 


and  you  have 
a  Picture 
of 
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Trading 
Market 


Merchants  will  tell  vou  that 
the  POST-TELEGRAM"  reaches 
a  buying  class  whose  64.000  wage 
earners  alone  have  an  $84,000,000 
payroll    to   spend   annually. 


The  POST-TELEGRAM 
with  its  44.446  daily  circulation 
represents  quality,  quantity  and 
volume.  Manufacturers  of  lux- 
uries or  necessities  can  obtain 
quick  and  economical  distribution 
in  Bridgeport,  and  the  entire  trad- 
ing area  can  be  merchandised  as 
one  unit  with  one  cost,  because 
98%  of  the  POST-TELEGRAM 
circulation  is  concentrated  in  this 
territory. 


National    Representatives 
ciLLMAN.    NICOLL    &    RVTILMAX 
New   York.    Boston,    Chicago,    San   Francis 
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Common  Sense  in 
Advertising 

[CONTINUED   FROM    PAGE   28  | 

vertisement  telling'  about  their  service, 
;md  their  way  of  doing  business,  creat- 
ing for  themselves  an  identity,  a  per- 
sonality. This  advertisement  is  only 
two  columns  wide  by  four  inches  deep. 
The  manager  tells  me  that  it  has  built 
his  business  for  him.  When  his  sales- 
men go  out  to  call  on  prospects  they 
know  his  firm;  they  have  confidence  in 
it.  From  nothing  to  a  business  of  ap- 
proximately a  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lars a  year  is  a  big  achievement  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  developed  through 
the  continuous  and  persistent  use  of 
advertising. 

Persistency  in  advertising  does  pay. 
I  heard  of  a  firm  that  received  a  letter 
in  response  to  their  advertising  which 
was  as  follows:  "Have  noted  your  pic- 
ture of  one  pair  of  corduroy  pants  in 
Home  magazine  for  past  four  months. 
More  I  see  of  them,  better  I  like  them. 
If  not  sold  yet  please  enter  my  order 
for  same.'' 

Not  only  must  we  keep  our  message 
everlastingly  before  the  public  but  we 
must  be  persistent  in  our  use  of  media. 
The  big  job  ahead  of  advertising  is  to 
study  media  as  we  have  never  studied 
it   before. 

In  our  business  we  use  magazines  as 
the  backbone  of  our  campaign.  Ours 
is  a  color  product,  we  have  a  color  story 
to  tell.  We  started  with  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  in  1917  and  added  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  and  have  con- 
tinued to  add  carefully  year  after  year 
until  we  are  using  a  total  list  of  fifteen 
major  magazines.  We  do  not  make  up 
lists,  our  lists  are  already  made  up. 
We  proceed  very  carefully  before  add- 
ing a  new  magazine  because  once  we 
start  advertising  to  that  particular  au- 
dience we  expect  to  continue  advertis- 
ing to  that  audience  unless  the  maga- 
zine slips  in  its  quality  or  circulation 
or  goes  out  of  business. 

The  way  we  plan  it  is  this.  Maga- 
zine advertising  does  the  educational 
job.  It  works  twelve  months  a  year 
telling  the  story  of  the  decorative  use 
of  Armstrong's  Linoleum  floors  to  the 
women  of  this  country.  Think  of  it! 
We  are  reaching  four  out  of  five  woi-th- 
while  homes  in  every  town  and  city. 
And  then  we  use  newspaper  advertis- 
ing in  selected  communities  to  get  ac- 
tion. We  cannot  hope  to  get  the  full 
benefits  of  our  magazine  advertising 
this  year  or  next.  That  is  building  for 
the  future,  but  we  go  into  a  town  with 
newspaper  advertising  where  the  local 
retail  stores  have  developed  a  good  lay- 
ing facilities  and  are  able  to  service 
the  public  properly  on  our  line.  The 
purpose  of  the  newspaper  advertising 
is  to  say  to  the  woman  who  reads  the 
magazine,  "Now  is  the  time  to  go  into 
the  local  retail  stores  and  see  Arm- 
strong's Linoleum  and  select  designs 
for  the  floors  of  your  home."  We  try 
to  run  newspaper  advertising  over  a 
period  of  weeks  long  enough  to  make 
a  real  impression  and  we  come  back 
regularly  spring  and  fall. 

Some  of  my  friends  say,  "Well,  if 
you  are  using  fifteen  big  magazines 
your  cost  of  duplicate  circulation  must 
be  terrific."  We  know  that  to  be  true. 
But  this  is  how  we  try  to  make  our  ad- 
vertising  pay.     The  old   idea   was   for 


CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  . 

There  you  are  reading  an  in- 
teresting article  on  distribution 
and  you  come  to  that  inevit- 
able "continued  on"  line.  Ex- 
pectantly you  turn — only  to 
find  the  page  torn  out.  On 
the  other  side  there  was  an  il- 
luminating article  on  Direct 
Mail,  torn  out  by  the  Sales  Pro- 
motion Manager  for  his  special 
file. 

Prevent  a  recurrence  by  having 
a  personal  copy.  Mail  the 
coupon  back — but  do  it  now! 
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the  advertising  agent  to  get  up  twelve 
magazine  advertisements  a  year  and 
run  them  one  for  January,  one  for 
February,  one  for  March,  etc.,  and  run 
the  same  advertisement  in  every  pub- 
lication. That  will  not  do  for  us.  We 
study  each  magazine  in  which  we  ad- 
vertise individually.  We  try  to  create 
advertising  that  fits  the  particular  au- 
dience of  that  magazine.  Then  we  do 
not  buy  twelve  advertisements  in  a 
monthly  magazine.  We  buy  six  adver- 
tisements in  Woman's  Home  Com- 
panion, six  in  Pictorial  Review,  six  in 
McCall's,  six  in  Delineator,  and  we 
stagger  them.  We  know  that  a  lot  of 
McCall  readers  also  read  Pictorial  Re- 
view and  we  really  get  the  effect  of 
twelve  months'  advertising  by  appear- 
ing every  other  month  in  these  pub- 
lications. 

In  April  there  will  be  eleven  distinct 
Armstrong  advertisements  appearing 
in  the  magazines.  If  your  wife  reads 
Good  Housekeeping  magazine  she  will 
get  one  type  of  appeal  on  Armstrong's 
Linoleum.  If  she  picks  up  Saturday 
Evening  Post  she  will  get  another  ad- 
vertisement, the  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
still  another.  We  vary  our  illustra- 
tions, headlines  and  appeal  because  we 
believe  that  every  person  cannot  be 
reached  as  effectively  by  the  same  ap- 
peal. But  every  advertisement  tells 
the  same  fundamental  story. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  just  plain 
common  sense  to  understand  that  you 
cannot  buy  a  little  advertising.  All 
you  buy  is  an  opportunity  to  tell  a 
story  to  the  public.  Like  the  old  song 
of  McDonald's  farm,  "Here  a  rattle, 
there  a  rattle,"  some  advertisers  make 
a  little  noise  but  they  do  not  create  an 
identity.  If  you  have  only  a  little 
money  to  spend  spend  that  in  one  publi- 
cation and  do  a  thorough  job.  Don't 
try  to  spread  advertising  too  thin. 
When  you  do  it  breaks  down  and  ac- 
complishes little  or  nothing. 

Now  I  come  to  the  last  point  that 
seems  to  me  to  have  a  lot  of  common 
sense  in  it.  And  that  is  that  advertis- 
ing must  keep  step  with  changing  con- 
ditions. Just  think  for  a  moment  of 
the  conditions  under  which  we  live.  In 
the  last  twenty  years  our  daily  life  has 
been  almost  completely  revolutionized. 
Read  Mark  Sullivan's  "Our  Own 
Times,"  which  tells  the  story  from  a 
newspaper  man's  point  of  view  as  to 
what  has  happened  in  this  country 
since  1900.  You  will  find  that  you  have 
forgotten  how  quaint  and  different  we 
were  then  as  compared  to  now.  Today 
not  only  has  the  number  of  newspapers 
published  and  the  number  of  magazines 
published  increased,  not  only  is  the  at- 
tention of  the  family  taken  up  with  the 
automobile,  with  the  radio,  with  the 
movies,  with  all  the  other  distractions 
that  crowd  into  our  daily  lives.  We 
are  living  at  a  rapid  pace  and  under 
conditions  that  our  mothers  and  fathers 
marvel  at  when  they  think  back  to  their 
own  younger  days. 

All  this  means  that  advertising  has 
an  increasingly  hard  job  to  get  atten- 
tion. We  have  got  to  step  on  the  gas 
in  our  advertising  if  we  are  going  to 
get  people  to  stop,  look,  and  listen.  All 
this  means  that  you  men  who  spend 
dollars  for  advertising  have  got  to 
spend  them  to  make  far  better  adver- 
tising if  you  are  going  to  get  the  re- 
turns for  your  advertising  money. 

All  this  means  better  illustrations, 
simpler  copy,  more  truthful  copy,  freer 
from   bunk.     We   have  got  to  tell   our 
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story  quickly  and  make  it  dig  in.  I 
often  marvel  at  the  kind  of  stuff  that 
is  dished  out  in  retail  store  advertising, 
$97.50  coats  for  $17.95.  Exaggerated 
claims,  stupendous  bargains.  Do  you 
fellows  who  prepare  that  kind  cf  adver- 
tising think  anybody  believes  it? 
"Well,"  you  say,  "they  come  and  buy." 
Gentlemen,  I  believe  that  a  lot  of  your 
customers  buy  in  spite  of  your  advertis- 
ing rather  than  because  of  it.  Look 
what  R.  H.  Macy  is  doing  in  their  edi- 
torial type  of  advertising,  at  John 
Wanamaker's  store  advertising — how 
it  is  using  an  astonishing  amount  of 
■copy  to  tell  people  facts  about  the  mer- 
chandise that  great  store  has  to  offer. 
If  I  were  a  copy  writer  in  a  retail  store, 
I  would  watch  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.'s 
retail  advertising  in  Philadelphia.  I 
"was  in  Chicago  a  week  ago  and  was 
talking  to  one  of  the  advertising  men 
for  Sears,  Roebuck  who  helps  make  up 
their  great  catalog.  They  have  learned 
how  to  describe  merchandise  to  create 
sales.  Every  page  in  that  catalog  must 
pay.  I  believe  in  greater  care  in  the 
preparation  of  advertising,  more 
thought,    better    typography. 

After  all  when  we  think  of  it  this 
advertising  business  is  very  simple.  It 
only  needs  common  sense.  We  must 
know  first  of  all  where  we  are  going, 
what  the  objectives  of  our  advertising 
are  if  it  is  to  be  effective.  It  must  be 
based  on  sound  and  enduring  sales  poli- 
cies expressed  in  terms  of  years,  not  in 
months.  Our  advertising  must  be 
planned  to  express  the  personality  of 
our  business.  It  must  be  built  around 
a  fundamental  idea.  The  job  of  adver- 
tising is  to  sell  the  fundamental  idea 
of  our  business  or  our  product,  and  suc- 
cessful advertising  can  only  be  built  on 
quality;  quality  of  service  or  quality  of 
product,  and  not  on  price.  We  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  job  of  advertis- 
ing is  to  get  people  ready  to  buy.  We 
must  not  depend  on  it  to  do  the  job  of 
selling.  Personal  salesmanship  will 
always  be  required  to  complete  the 
transaction  of  a  purchase  of  our  article 
or  our  merchandise.  There  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  consistency  and  persistency 
in  advertising.  Its  job  is  to  mold  public 
opinion  and  it  can  do  this  job  only  over 
a   neriod  of  time. 

It  is  a  harder  job  than  ever  before  to 
prepare  effective  advertising  because 
people  have  so  little  time  to  read  what 
we  have  to  say.  Advertising  and  selling 
are  the  push  and  pull  twins  of  business. 
Advertising  pulls  people  toward  the 
product,  selling  pushes  the  product 
toward  the  prospective  customer. 
When  the  two  meet  business  results. 

Several  years  ago  it  was  my  good 
fortune  to  snend  a  period  of  time  in 
the  little  country  of  Siam,  a  fascinat- 
ing land  that  is  just  emerging  out  of 
the  primitive  conditions  of  ancient,  ori- 
ental civilization.  In  the  Bangkok 
Times  appeared  this  little  advertise- 
ment: "The  news  of  English  we  tell  of. 
It  is  writ  in  perfect  style  and  do  a 
murder  get  commit  we  hear  and  tell  of 
it.  do  a  mighty  chief  die  we  publish  in 
emborder  somber.  Staff  has  each  one 
heen  in  college  and  write  like  the  Kip- 
ling and  the  Dickens.  We  circulate 
every  town  and  extortionate  not  for  ad- 
vertisements." 

Sometimes  advertising  is  wonderfully 
and  fearfully  made,  but  a  little  com- 
mon sense  will  make  it  pay  dividends 
in  the  building  of  prestige  and  good 
will  for  our  houses  and  in  getting  the 
public  ready  to  buy  our  product. 
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Bake 


A.B.P.    and    A.B.C. 
EIPER      TXUeb.ai:dn,H 

Bakers'  Helper  is  the  oldest  mapazine  in 
Its  field.  It  has  given  practical  help  to 
bakery  owner3  for  4  0  years.  The  fact  that 
over  75  per  cent  of  its  readers  renew  their 
subscriptions    by    mail    shows    they    want    it. 

New    York   Office  431   S.   DEARBORN   ST. 

17    E.    42nd    St.  CHICAGO,    ILL. 


The  Standard  Advertising  Register 

is  the  best  in  its  field.  Ask  any  User.  Supplies 
valuable  information  on  more  Chan  8,000  ad- 
vertisers.     Write    for    data    and   prices. 

National  Register  Publishing  Co. 

Incorporated 
15  Moore  St..  New  York  City 

R.   W.    Ferrel.   Manager 
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At  the  conclusion  of 
each  volume  an  in- 
dex will  be  published  and  mailed 
to  you. 


Kenilworth  Inn 

ASHEVILLE,  N.  C. 
Special  Weekly  Rates 

Spend  your  spring  vaca- 
tion with  the  wild  flowers 
of     the     Smoky     Mountains 

The  famous  Kenilworth  Inn  offers 
you  a  special  weekly  rate  for  your 
family — which    includes    a    marvelous 

Listen  in  on    WWNC  any  evening 

AMERICAN    PLAN    with    Meals 

Single  Room— Hot  4  Ccld  Water  $42.00  Up. 
Double    Room— Hot    4    Cold    Water     80.00   Up. 

Single    Room— Privalo    Bath 60.00   Up. 

Double   Rooii— Private   Bath 90.00   Up. 

Double    &    Single— Private    Bath..    126.00  Up. 

Delightful,    dignified    surroundings 

FURTHER  INFORMATION  UPON  REQUEST 

ROSCOE   A.   MARVEL 

MANAGER 


The  American  Architect 

A.  B.  C.  Est.  1876  A.  B.  P. 

"Advertising  and  Selling  to  Architects."   a  booklet 
prepared    to    give    you    a    better    understanding    of 
the   architectural   field,    is   now    available. 
Your  copy  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

243  Weit  39th  St.  New  York 
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"ASK  ME  ANOTHER" 

Insurers    /..    Questions    on    Page    46 

1 — The  Drug  industry,  ^a) — Automotive.  i,b)  — 
l-'oods.  2 — Retail  drug  stores.  J — Tooth  Brushes. 
la) — Tile  power  of  advertising.  4^50%.  5 — 
ii'A%.  (a)—  40%  up.  6—295.  (aj—  3,225. 
7—373.  (a)— 1,867.  8—15%.  (a)— 85%.  9— 
DRUG  TOPICS.  (a)— Guaranteed  over  50,000 
per  issue.  10 — Largest  circulation  ever  achieved 
in  drug  field;  over  30%. greater  than  anv  other 
publication.  11— DRUG  TOPICS.  12—50,000. 
(a)— 8,000.  13—  2&y,%.  14 — Approximately 
5,000.  15— The  DRUG  TOPICS  mailing  list. 
16— The  monthly  closing  date  of  DRUG  TOPICS. 
17— Maximum  wholesale  prices  of  $2.00,  $4.00 
and  $8.00  per  dozen  for  25c,  50c  and  $1.00  items. 
18— Easier  to  sell;  faster  turnover.  19— DRUG 
TOPICS  advertising  is  a  useful  buying  directory 
of  fastest  selling  merchandise.  20 — Toilet  ar- 
ticles; beauty  products.  21 — Zonite,  the  antiseptic. 
22 — Kotex.  23 — Soda  fountain.  24 — Druggists. 
25 — They  encourage  the  substitution  of  long  profit 
under-advertised  -merchandise.  26 — Topics  Pub- 
lishing Co..  Inc..  291  Broadway.  New  York  Citv. 
27— The  eleven  DRUG  TOPICS  representatives, 
each  one  a  _  drug  trade  merchandising  expert, 
ready  to  assist  vou  with  vour  drug  trade  prob- 
lems. 28— Probably  Inecto,  the  remarkably  suc- 
cessful hair  dye.  29 — Probably  Feenamint — the 
laxative  chewing  gum.  30 — The  Armand  Line. 
31 — One  drug  store  for  each  2,100  population. 
32—1,296.  33—1,360.  34 — 479.  35 — 469.  36— 
199.  37 — Sterling  Products  Company  (Bayer*s 
Aspirin,  Castoria.  Diamond  Dyes,  etc.).  38 — 
The  Drug  Industry.  39— DRUG  TOPICS.  40 
—24.  41—18.  42— "Never  up — Never  in." — In 
golf  if  the  putt  does  not  reach  the  hole,  it  can't 
go  in.  43 — Applying  **Never  up — Never  in"  to 
drug  trade  advertising — means  if  the  publication 
carrying  your  advertisement  does  not  reach  all  the 
drug  stores,  your  advertisement  can  never  enter 
all  the  drug  stores.  Your  possibilities  only  go  as 
far  as  the  circulation  of  the  publication  goes.  44 
—102.  45— Darn  little— the  druggist  is  a  busy 
man.  46— The  advertising  pages  of  DRUG 
TOPICS— hecause  it  is  a  known  fact  that  they 
are  read  and  used  by  druggists.  47 — 70%  adver- 
tise in  DRUG  TOPICS.  48— Because  they  have 
found  it  pays.  49 — Topics  Publishing  Company. 
Inc..  :«1  Broadway.  New  York  Citv.  ?0— DRUG 
TOPICS— because'  it  is  the  acknowledged  leader. 
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duce  other  druggists  and  dealers  to  buy. 

The  kernel  of  this  tale  is  that  this 
small  manufacturer,  without  the  finan- 
cial facilities  with  which  to  start  na- 
tional advertising,  was  able  to  build  a 
solid  foundation  for  advertising  growth 
and  influence  by  advertising  in  a  strong 
way  in  his  own  community,  for  the 
direct  benefit  of  stores  local  to  his 
factory! 

Many  ambitious  manufacturers  frit- 
ter away  their  capital  in  a  hopeless 
struggle  to  go  into  national  compe- 
tition; often  without  any  material  dis- 
tribution of  their  goods,  often  with  the 
sad  and  futile  hope  that  the  adver- 
tising will  create  a  demand  which  deal- 
ers will  be  compelled  to  supply.  Wall 
Street  holds  no  more  hopeless  gamble! 

You  may  point  to  marvelous  suc- 
cesses made  by  that  policy.  So  can 
Wall  Street.  But  the  place  to  look 
for  data  that  may  prevent  such  de- 
struction is  in  the  history  of  wrecked 
hopes  and  industries  caused  by  such 
advertising  gambling.  National  adver- 
tising has  its  own  magnificent  func- 
tion to  perform,  and  is  a  vital  neces- 
sity for  the  successful  selling  of  goods 
that  have  national  distribution,  but  its 
vast  power  and  great  cost  may  prove 
destructive  to  the  novice  who  dares  its 
speeding  wheels  too  soon. 

But  the  object  of  this  article  is  to 
stimulate  advertising;  not  to  discour- 
age it.  It  is  to  suggest  to  new  adver- 
tisers and  to  small  manufacturers  a 
way  by  which  they  can  not  only  com- 
pete with  great  national  advertisers 
but  also  beat  them :  by  concentrating 
a  strong  promotion  campaign  in  the 
district  or  zone  surrounding  their  own 
factories. 

A  local  investigation  by  any  small 
manufacturer  will  doubtless  show  that 
many  retailers  within  his  community 
and  his  district  of  fifty  to  a  hundred 
miles  from  his  factory  are  buying 
competitive  goods  from  distant  manu- 
facturers. Often  the  reason  for  this 
is  that  the  distant  manufacturer  is  a 
national  advertiser  whose  trade-mark 
has  won  the  confidence  of  the  stores' 
customers,  and  the  retailer  finds  it 
much  easier  to  sell  the  goods  from 
afar  than  to  spend  energy  on  trying 
to  make  people  buy  unknown  goods 
produced  by  a  local  manufacturer. 

CO  the  small  manufacturer  wastes 
^his  energy  and  shaves  his  profits 
struggling  to  sell  his  goods  over  a 
wide  territory  to  dealers  who  get  busi- 
ness by  selling  goods  at  lower  prices 
than  standard  lines  demand.  Thus  both 
manufacturer  and  dealer  have  to  fight 
forever  against  a  stiff  sales  resistance 
which  advertising  could  overcome.  The 
local  retailer  wastes  money  in  paying 
freight  charges  to  get  goods  that  his 
customers  know  about,  while  the  local 
manufacturer  wastes  energy  and  profit 
in  hunting  for  distant  customers.  For 
all   this  the   public   pays,   and  wonders 


why    the    costs    of   distribution    should 
be  so  high. 

The  manufacturer,  the  dealer,  and 
the  public  will  all  benefit  when  the 
local  manufacturer  starts  to  be  an 
intelligent  local  advertiser. 

rpHE  small  manufacturer  may  well 
-*■  pity  himself  when  he  thinks  of  fac- 
ing a  national  advertising  campaign; 
but  he  can  throw  away  that  pity  when 
he  begins  to  realize  what  tremendous 
advantages  he  really  has  in  his  local 
territory  if  he  uses  the  powerful  fa- 
cilities that  are  right  at  his  hands,  at 
a  cost  that  he  can  easily  afford  to  pay. 
Just  consider  these  three  conditions 
of  power  that  are  possessed  by  the 
local  manufacturer: 

1.  He  can  save  the  local  dealers  a 
large  part  —  perhaps  all  —  of  their 
freight  bills  on  the  goods  he  makes, 
because  he  can  deliver  the  goods  right 
to  their  doors. 

2.  He  can  enable  the  dealers  to  carry 
smaller  amounts  and  never  be  out  of 
stock  of  his  goods,  because  he  can 
make  deliveries  any  day  they  want  the 
goods  in  a  few  hours',  or  one  hour's, 
time. 

3.  He  can  do  larger  and  more  im- 
pressive advertising  in  his  locality 
than  can  any  national  advertiser,  be- 
cause he  can  concentrate  all  of  it  in 
the   newspaper  and   other   local   media. 

By  adopting  such  a  local  advertis- 
ing policy  the  small  manufacturer  will 
have  a  powerful  inducement  to  pre- 
sent to  the  local  stores.  He  will  then 
begin  to  build  up  a  local  prestige  for 
his  goods  that  will  grow  into  a  local 
pride.  This  confidence  in  his  goods 
may  be  built  up  and  stimulated  by 
local  exhibitions  of  his  products  in  the 
stores  or  in  his  factory.  The  manufac- 
turer should  inaugurate  periodic  in- 
spectiop  days,  when  his  factories  would 
be  put  in  order  and  people  of  the  lo- 
cality would  be  invited  to  visit  them 
and  see  how  the  goods  are  made — al- 
ways a  matter  of  general  interest.  He 
may  be  able  to  give  visitors  samples 
of  his  goods.  If  they  cannot  be  sam- 
pled, his  display  will  probably  be 
larger  and  more  interesting  than  that 
shown  in  any  individual  store;  and  yet 
the  local  store  can  be  helped  to  make 
the  sale  whenever  a  customer  is  inter- 
ested in  an  item  which  the  store  does 
not  have  in  stock.  Thus,  when  the 
people  realize  how  well  the  goods  are 
made,  they  will  grow  to  accept  no 
other  goods.  The  distant  manufac- 
turer may  make  goods  just  as  well  or 
better,  but  the  confidence  of  the  public 
is  always  greatest  in  the  goods  it  sees 
made,  if  the  making  is  convincing  and 
honest. 

The  small  manufacturer's  advertis- 
ing may  be  of  such  proportions  as  his 
means  and  the  conditions  warrant. 
Such  advertising  not  only  wins  the 
stores'  friendliness  and  creates  public 
desire    for   the    goods   and   public   con- 
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fidence  in  them;  it  also  builds  up  a 
partnership  of  interest  with  the  local 
newspapers  which  is  often  a  powerful 
factor  in  success,  entirely  apart  from 
the  direct  results  of  the  advertising. 
Any  newspaper  is  naturally  interested 
in  a  client,  and  the  larger  the  success 
of  the  advertiser,  the  larger  will  be 
the  amount  of  money  to  be  spent  in 
advertising.  The  interest  is  mutual. 
Also,  the  larger  the  industry  the  more 
people  it  will  employ,  and  the  growth 
of  employees  is  growth  of  the  city  and 
an  increase  of  customers  for  the  stores. 
Thus  both  stores  and  newspapers  have 
a  common  ground  of  interest  with  the 
local  employer  of  labor. 

BUT  local  loyalty  must  be  stimulated. 
Every  manufacturer  should  be  an 
advertiser.  The  greatest  asset  of  any 
business  is  its  name — its  prestige  and 
good  will;  but  it  has  a  limited  value 
if  it  has  rarely  or  never  been  adver- 
tised. It  has  a  large  value  if  it  has 
been  exploited  and  respected  through 
the  years. 

Advertising  when  intelligently  done 
is  not  an  expense;  it  is  the  most  valu- 
able of  all  investments,  paying  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  than  any  other 
element  of  the  business.  The  work 
must  be  undertaken  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  local  newspapers,  who  will 
explain  all  the  merits  of  advertising 
and  of  local  cooperation  to  the  manu- 
facturer. He  should  be  shown  how  he 
can  dominate  his  community  and  win 
its  confidence.  He  should  be  shown 
just  how  his  advertising  will  open  up 
this  whole  scheme  of  common  benefit 
for  the  general  prosperity  of  all  three 
great  interests. 

After  the  small  manufacturer  has 
won  his  local  territory,  and  has  a 
solidly  established  home  trade,  he  may 
develop  a  wider  zone.  He  may  even 
open  a  new  factory  in  a  near-by  dis- 
trict, doing  the  same  type  of  local  ad- 
vertising, winning  the  same  local  in- 
terest in  the  new  industry  and  the 
goods  that  it  produces.  One  new  zone 
will  quickly  lead  the  way  to  another 
until  finally  the  structure  has  grown 
to  such  size  and  strength  that  it  will 
automatically  go  into  advertising  on 
a  national  scale  with  confidence. 

It  must  always  be  remembered  that 
national  advertising  done  in  communi- 
ties where  the  advertised  goods  are  not 
on  sale  is  spending  money  to  sell  the 
goods  of  competitors;  for  when  they 
are  asked  for  and  are  not  on  sale,  the 
dealer  will  always  sell  a  product  of  a 
competing  factory. 

The  small  manufacturer  will  review 
the  "three  points  of  power"  that  he 
possesses  against  the  national  adver- 
tiser, and  will  start  his  new  growth 
and  prosperity  by  concentrating  his 
energy  on  his  own  community,  his  own 
district  or  zone,  and  its  opportunities. 


Beg  Your  Pardon 

In  our  issue  of  Feb.  23  we  published 
a  page  advertisement  of  The  Chicago 
Daily  News  containing  a  statement  of 
the  average  circulation  of  the  Satur- 
day Photogravure  section.  Through 
an  error  the  circulation  figure  was  in- 
correctly quoted.  The  statement  should 
have  read,  "Average  Net  Paid  Circu- 
lation of  the  Photogravure  Section  in 
January,  1927,  454,936."  The  Chicago 
Daily  Neics  was  in  no  way  to  blame 
for  the  error. 


A  Gain  of  More  Than 
595%  in  7  Years 

A  Gain  of  More  Than  90% 
in  One  Month 


\i/e  believe  that  this  is, 
'"  without  doubt,  an  un- 
beatable record  for  all  time — 
ia  a  gain  of  more  than  595%  in 
Pattern  Sales  in  seven  years, 
with  a  gain  of  more  than  90% 
in  one  month's  Pattern  Sales 
during  that  period. 


This  is  a  strong  indication  of  the  tremendous 
reader  interest  shown  by  the  farm  women  sub- 
scribers to  THE  FARMER'S  WIFE.  These 
readers  turn  to  their  own  magazine  for  most 
of  their  practical  help  in  living. 

Textile  manufacturers  doing  business  in  the 
United  States  are  dependent  upon  the  farm 
women  for  their  continued  profits.  The  strik- 
ing gain  in  reader  interest  demonstrated  by 
these  figures  is  one  more  proof  that  farm 
women  can  determine  the  sales  volume  of  the 
household  merchandise  of  America. 

THE  FARMER'S  WIFE  is  the  one  magazine 
in  America  published  and  edited  exclusively 
for  farm  women. 

THE 

Farmers  Wife 

A  Magazine  for  Farm  Women 

WEBB  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 


Western  Representatives 

Standard  Farm  Papers,  Inc. 

307  North  Michigan  Ave. 

Chicago,  Illinois 


Eastern  Representatives 

Wallace  C.  Richardson,  Inc. 

250  Park  Avenue 

New  York  City 


Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulatii 
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Ask    Yourself 
This  Question 

IS  your  product  used  in  some  in- 
dustry that  uses  explosives? 
If  the  answer  is  "yes,"  your 
product  should  be  advertised  in 
The  Explosives  Engineer.  For  this 
magazine,  as  a  forerunner  of  prog- 
ress in  mining,  quarrying,  and  con 
struction,  is  read  —  and  read 
thoughtfully — by  the  men  who 
specify  and  buy  not  only  explosives, 
but  all  of  the  supplies  and  equip- 
ment   for  these  great  industries. 


^Explosives 
Engineer 


Among  the  products  represented  in 
its  advertising  columns  are  steam 
locomotives,  electric  and  steam 
shovels,  air  drills,  hoists,  portable 
compressors,  rubber  hose,  mining 
specialties,  gasoline  locomotives, 
field  storage  magazines,  flotation 
oils,  and  lubricants. 
"Its  arrival  is  eagerly  looked  for- 
ward to,"  "extraordinarily  well 
gotten  up,"  "absolutely  in  a  class 
by   itself,"   "should   be   in   the  office 


FORERUNNER 
OF  PROGRESS 


of  every  mine  operator,"  "a  won- 
derful paper,"  "exceptionally  at- 
tractive," "very  readable,"  "enter- 
taining and  valuable,"  "very,  very 
fine  indeed,"  "best  trade  magazine 
in  the  world," — these  are  just  a 
few  of  the  comments  that  are  con- 
stantly coming  in. 

Write  for  a  sample  copy.  Examine 
the  A.B.C.  report  on  it.  Then 
you'll  understand  why  so  many 
manufacturers  are  finding  it  such  a 
valuable  selling  aid. 
The  Explosives  Engineer,  1000  Del- 
aware Trust  Building,  Wilmington, 
1  telaware. 


IN    MINING  . 
QUARRYING   & 
CONSTRUCTION 


"We  have  just  completed  a  survey 
"i  the  results  of  a  campaign  and  I 
know  thai  you  will  be  interested  /.> 
te,n  n  that  The  Explosives  Engineer 

stood  tn  '■>  and  foremost  in  the  num- 
ber  oj    returns" — writes   one   adver- 

AAAAAA 


Advertisers  Get  Schools 
to  Use  Their  Literature 


[CONTINUED    FROM     PAGE    24] 


the  requests  for  the  book  as  a  proof 
that  it  is  really  accomplishing  some- 
thing. Every  once  in  a  while  a  check- 
up is  made  to  determine  exactly  what 
use  is  being  made  of  it.  The  tests  re- 
veal that  in  nearly  every  case  the  pub- 
lication is  used  for  classroom  reading, 
and  when  the  work  on  it  is  finished, 
each  pupil  is  furnished  with  a  copy  to 
take  home.  In  many  cases  the  publica- 
tion is  made  the  subject  of  composition 
work.  In  numerous  instances  teachers 
have  their  pupils  write  to  the  com- 
pany expressing  thanks  for  the  book 
and  telling  some  of  the  things  they 
have  learned  from  it. 

Nearly  every  manufacturer  receives 
an  occasional  request  from  a  teacher 
asking  for  literature  about  his  product 
that  could  be  used  in  classrooms.  Most 
manufacturers  answer  these  requests 
by  sending  out  their  regular  literature. 
That  is  a  mistake.  Teachers  will  not, 
as  a  rule,  use  literature  that  is  pre- 
pared for  the  general  consumer,  be- 
cause it  too  obviously  stresses  an  ad- 
vertising viewpoint.  While  publications 
like  "The  Romance  of  Rubber"  contain 
advertising,  their  success  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  written  primarily  as 
text  books  and  not  as  advertising 
pamphlets.  An  executive  of  The  Hills 
Brothers  Company  says  that  to  gain 
recognition  from  schools,  commercial 
literature  must  be  unselfish  and  abso- 
lutely reliable. 

The  companies  who  have  been  most 
successful  in  getting  their  literature 
used  in  schools  prepare  special  material 
for  this  purpose.  There  is,  for  exam- 
ple, a  book  published  by  The  Palmolive 
Company  called  "A  Day  in  the  Palm- 
olive  Factory."  While  this  book  men- 
tions the  name  of  the  company  and  its 
products  throughout  the  text,"  it  is  by 
no  means  an  advertising  publication. 
Its  purpose  is,  primarily,  to  tell  the 
reader  something  of  the  history  of  soap, 
what  the  ingredients  of  Palmolive  Soap 
are,  and  just  how  Palmolive  Soap  is 
made. 

\  SIMILAR  publication  is  got  out  by 
*  Robert  H.  Foerderer,  Inc.,  manu- 
facturers of  Vici  kid.  It  tells  the  story 
of  Vici  kid  from  the  time  it  leaves  the 
backs  of  goats  in  India  to  the  time  it 
reaches,  as  footwear,  the  fashionable 
thoroughfares  of  the  world.  The  Min- 
ute Tapioca  Company  gets  out  "The 
Story  of  Minute  Tapioca,"  which  is 
used  extensively  in  schools.  The  Hills 
Brothers  Company  distribute  to  schools 
a  beautifully  illustrated  book  called 
"The  Romance  of  the  Date." 

Armour  &  Company  for  years  dis- 
tributed a  series  of  six  '  booklets: 
"Dreams  That  Came  True,"  "The  Story 
of  a  Soap  Bubble,"  "The  Story  of 
Glue,"  "The  Story  of  Musical  Strings 
and  Pharmaceuticals,"  "Feeding  the 
Farm,"  "The  River  of  Food."  In  offer- 
ing them  to  teachers  the  company  made 
this  announcement: 

This   little   booklet    lias  been   prepared   to 


meet  the  urgent  demands  ot  the  public  for 
a  better  understanding  of  the  business  that 
it  is  designed  to  portray.  It  has  been  pub- 
lished for  free  distribution  among  teach- 
ers, and  arrangements  have  been  made 
with  the  publishers  whereby  classes  will 
be  furnished  at  the  actual  cost  of  paper 
and  printing,  which  is  approximately  five 
cents  a  copy. 

The  thing  that  surprises  most  manu- 
facturers is  the  ease  with  which  spe- 
cially designed  school  literature  can  be 
distributed.  When  an  advertiser  first 
enters  this  field,  he  usually  makes  the 
mistake  of  not  being  prepared  for  the 
avalanche  of  requests  that  he  is  likely 
to  receive.  Many  advertisers  have  told 
me  that  the  school  teachers  of  this 
country  are  avaricious  for  industrial 
educational   material. 

ONE  manufacturer  put  an  adver- 
tisement in  a  publication  reaching 
teachers,  offering  a  sample  of  his  prod- 
uct and  other  material  for  school  use. 
He  had  to  discontinue  his  campaign, 
temporarily,  after  the  second  insertion, 
because  he  received  so  many  requests 
that  it  took  him  six  months  to  send  out 
the  material. 

To  give  a  definite  idea  of  how  teach- 
ers respond  to  offers  of  cooperation 
from  manufacturers,  let  me  relate  an 
experience  of  the  L.  E.  Waterman 
Company,  makers  of  the  Waterman 
Ideal  Fountain  Pen.  It  ran  just  one 
coupon  advertisement  directed  to 
teachers,  offering  maps  to  school  chil- 
dren. Six  thousand  coupons  came  in, 
requesting  300,000  maps. 

A  manufacturer  who  is  conducting 
one  of  these  school  campaigns  should 
have  some  sort  of  a  dealer  tie-up.  I 
repeat  that  it  is  easy  enough  to  get 
requests  from  the  schools,  but  turning 
these  inquiries  into  actual  orders  from 
retailers  is  another  matter.  It  can  be 
done,  however,  if  the  manufacturer 
will  let  the  retail  merchant  know  what 
he  is  doing  with  the  schools. 

An  experience  of  Lever  Brothers, 
makers  of  Lifebuoy  Soap,  shows  how 
this  can  be  accomplished.  They  ran 
two  full  page  advertisements  in  an 
educational  publication,  offering  wash- 
up  charts  and  sample  cakes  of  soap. 
As  a  result  of  those  two  advertise- 
ments 39,000  teachers  responded.  They 
requested  1,560,000  charts  and  the 
same  number  of  sample  cakes  of  Life- 
buoy. In  the  communities  from  which 
these  inquiries  came,  the  company 
wrote  to  its  dealers  and  "prospects" 
explaining  its  campaign  on  the  schools. 
As  a  result  approximately  2000  new 
accounts  were  opened. 

This  campaign  also  demonstrates 
how  a  manufacturer  can  work  with 
school  children  to  overcome  a  prejudice 
which  may  exist  against  his  product. 
Because  of  the  presence  of  carbolic 
acid  in  Lifebuov  Soap  many  Dersons 
are  prejudiced  against  its  odor;  so 
Lever  Brothers  decided  to  acquaint 
school  children  with  the  soap  and  to  get 
them  into  the  habit  of  using  it  before 
they  had  a  chance  to  form  a  prejudice. 
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Important 

Books   Should 

Look  Important 

WHEN  the  Life  Insur- 
ance Sales  Research 
Bureau        published 
its  Manager's  Manual,  the 
importance    of    impressive 
covers  was  recognized. 

All  four  volumes  of  this 
Manual  are  filled  with  in- 
formation to  help  mana- 
gers write  more  life  insur- 
ance —  important  facts 
gleaned  from  years  of  ex- 
perience. Molloy  Made 
Covers  are  used  to  convey 
an  impression  of  impor- 
tance— they  look  impor- 
tant. 

Through  their  handsome 
appearance  Molloy  Made 
Covers  gain  prestige  for 
every  book  on  which  they 
are  used.  And  by  their 
extreme  durability  they 
add  to  its  life  of  service — 
whether  it  goes  into  an  in- 
surance office  or  a  machine 
shop. 

Make  vour  new  book  look 
as  important  as  it  is. 
Write  us  for  suggestions 
and  samples.  There  is  no 
obligation. 

MOLLOY  MADE 

MOLLOY      COMPANY 
ers  for  Every  Purpote 


The  school  campaign  accordingly  cen- 
tered around  the  wash-up  chart;  an 
interesting  method  of  getting  a  child 
to  acquire  habits  of  daily  bathing.  On 
the  chart  there  is  a  place  for  the 
teacher  to  mark  each  child's  credit,  and 
on  its  reverse  there  is  a  talk  to 
mothers,  to  make  sure  that  the  message 
will  go  into  the  home. 

THE  National  Kraut  Packers'  Asso- 
J-  ciation  is  another  organization  that 
has  to  overcome  a  prejudice  against  its 
product.  It,  too,  has  worked  with 
school  children  with  amazing  results. 
The  booklets  of  the  association  have 
been  distributed  by  school  teachers 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Most  of  the  manufacturers  who  are 
conducting  campaigns  to  school  chil- 
dren are  in  one  way  or  another  deliver- 
ing a  health  message;  for  in  the  last 
few  years  a  tremendous  change  has 
come  into  the  average  school  curricu- 
lum. Education  no  longer  revolves 
around  the  three  "R's."  Educators  now 
admit  that  it  is  more  important  to 
build  good  character  and  strong 
physique  than  it  is  merely  to  teach 
such  basic  subjects  as  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic.  Advertisers  have  con- 
tributed almost  as  much  to  this  change 
in  education  as  have  the  educators 
themselves.  Colgate  &  Company  have 
been  working  in  this  field  for  seventeen 
years.  It  is  largely  due  to  the  efforts 
of  that  company  that  the  use  of  the 
tooth  brush  has  become  a  daily  habit, 
particularly  among  the  school-attend- 
ing generation  in  this  country.  The 
California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange, 
the  Cream  of  Wheat  Company,  the  Pro- 
phy-lac-tic  Brush  Co.,  the  Borden  Com- 
pany, the  Shi'edded  Wheat  Company, 
the  Postum  Cereal  Company,  the  Kel- 
logg Company,  Sealright  Company, 
Inc.,  and  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  | 
Company  are  a  few  of  the  many  adver- 
tisers who  have  been  contributing  to 
these  changes  in  the  average  curricu- 
lum. 

There  is  still,  however,  much  work  to 
be  done.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
6,000,000  school  children  who  are  un- 
der-nourishe'd.  Dr.  R.  M.  Smith,  in 
talking  before  the  Harvard  Medical 
School  a  few  weeks  ago,  said  that  15,- 
000,000  school  children  in  the  United 
States  have  some  physical  defect  detri- 
mental to  good  school  work,  most  of 
which  could  be  remedied  through 
proper  diet. 

Numerous  advertisers  are  working 
to  overcome  this  condition.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Postum  Cereal  Company  ad- 
vertises to  tell  teachers  about  Grape 
Nuts.  Trial  packages  of  the  product 
and  "A  Book  of  Better  Breakfasts"  are 
offered  to  convince  both  the  teacher  and 
the  pupil.  This  company  also  shows 
the  teacher  how  to  start  the  Postum 
Hot  Lunch  plan. 

The  Borden  Company  has  led  for 
many  years  in  carrying  on  educational 
work  in  schools.  The  basis  of  the  ac- 
tivity is  a  book  entitled  "Nutrition 
and  Health  with  Twenty  Suggested 
Lessons  for  Nutrition  Classes."  This 
book  is  authoritative  and  is  in  exten- 
sive use.  The  California  Fruit  Grow- 
ers Exchange  has  been  conducting  an 
elaborate  school  service  for  the  last 
four  years;  260,000  bulletins  alone  are 
distributed  to  teachers  each  month. 
The  association  also  gets  out  a  wall 
chart  which  explains  and  pictures  the 
citrus  industry,  showing  how  the  fruit 
is    planted,    irrigated,    picked,    budded, 


Penetration 


If  you  are  seeking  a  new 
market  for  your  product, 
consider  the  "Island  terri- 
tory" comprised  of  the 
states  of  Maryland,  North 
Carolina,  and  the  two  Vir- 
ginias. This  fertile  terri- 
tory stands  out  with  an 
increase  of  25,000  new 
farms  in  the  last  five  years. 
The  farmers  in  this  region 
lead  in  thrift,  and  in  diver- 
sified farming  to  the  extent 
that  they  have  made  their 
crop  values  the  highest  in 
the  country.  Their  buying 
ability  is  unusually  great, 
and  their  buying  habits 
have  never  failed  to  reward 
the  enterprise  of  advertis- 
ers who  have  gained  and 
held  their  attention. 

The  Southern  Planter, 
the  oldest  agricultural  jour- 
nal in  America,  has  carried 
numberless  products  into 
the  acceptance  of  its  sub- 
scribers. With  a  fort- 
nightly circulation  of  over 
180,000,  the  Southern 
Planter,  in  its  home  terri- 
tory, goes  to  one  home  in 
every  two,  and  in  its  en- 
tire territory,  one  home  in 
every  three.  This  "pene- 
tration" practically  predes- 
tines the  success  of  consist- 
ent advertising. 


The 

Southern 
Planter 

Richmond,    Va. 

JAMES    M.    RIDDLE    CO. 
Chicago  New    York         Atlanta 

Kansas    City  San    Francisco 
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Position  M  anted 


Young  man  seeks  position  in  Production  De- 
partment, or  as  executive  assistant  in  New  York 
agency.  Two  years'  experience  handling  make- 
up, copy,  correspondence,  contracts,  schedules, 
m  magazine  advertising  department.  Stenog- 
rapher. Familiar  with  type,  engraving,  etc. 
Address  replies  to  Box  455,  Advertising  &  Sell- 
ing,  9   East   38th   St.,    New   York,    N.   Y. 


We  need  a  combination  copy  writer  and  layout 
man.  Prefer  young  man  between  25  and  30. 
How  many  years  you  have  been  in  advertising 
will  not  be  the  deciding  factor — it  is  how  much 
you  know  and  can  do  that  counts  with  us.  The 
job  pays  $50  a  week,  but  you  must  be  able  to 
earn  every  cent  of  it.  This  agency  is  two  years 
old  and  fully  recognized.  Now  carrying  adver- 
tising in  leading  national  publications.  The  right 
man  can  find  a  splendid  opportunity  with  us. 
You  must  be  able  to  originate  your  own  ideas, 
write  them  to  completion,  visualize  your  illus- 
trative treatment  and  make  the  typographic  lay- 
out. You  must  have  a  good  working  knowledge 
of  engraving  and  printing.  We  will  want  you  to 
go  to  work  at  once.  Write  everything  you  know 
about  yourself.  Send  us  good  references  and 
authenticated  samples  of  your  work.  Dudley 
Davis,  Inc.,  Advertising  Agency,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


ADVERTISING  ASSISTANT 
My  nine  years'  experience  with  agency,  pub- 
lisher, and  advertising  department,  backed  up  by 
a  college  education  and  courses  in  advertising, 
has  fitted  me  to  assist  busy  executive.  Thor- 
oughly familiar  with  buying  of  engravings,  elec- 
trotypes, lithography,  paper  and  printing.  Also 
copywriting  and  layouts.  Familiar  with  adver- 
tising department  routine.  Age  28.  Christian. 
Address  Box  450,  Advertising  and  Selling,  9  East 
••-Hi    St.,    New    York    City. 

Woman  with  experience  as  Editor  of  house  publi- 
cation making  an  appeal  to  women,  wishes  posi- 
tion as  Editor  of  house-organ  or  sales  publication. 
National  reputation  as  writer  for  women's  maga- 
zines. Especially  qualified  on  subjects  allied  with 
housekeeping.  interior  decoration  and  home 
economics.  Will  work  in  own  suburban  studio 
or  in  a  New  York  office.  Address  Box  446.  Ad- 
vertising &  Selling,  9  East  38th  St.,  -New  York 
City.  


Wanted :  Sales  representative  in  eastern  territory 
for  practical,  popular,  nationally  advertised  sales- 
i  ten's  portfolios.  Our  product  is  being  purchased 
by  thousands  among  firms  with  large  sales  forces. 
eputable  man  calling  on  such  firm*  we  «ill 
exclusive  territory  on  a  profitable  com- 
mission  basis.  Leads  furnished.  All  correspond- 
ence held  in  strict  confidence.  Box  A.  Ad- 
vertising and  Selling,  1328  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.. 
Chicago.    111. 


EXECUTIVE.  ACCOUNTANT,  OFFICE 
MANAGER 
Of  character,  ability  and  integrity :  broad- 
visioned  and  energetic ;  versed  in  the  theory  and 
experienced  in  the  practice  of  corporate  and  inter- 
corporate  accounting,  office  management,  and 
thereby  well  equipped  to  assume  responsibility. 
Magazine    or    book    publishing   business    preferred. 

'     Advertising  and    Selling.   9   F. 
New    York    City. 


Advertising  Solicitor — Young  woman  desires  con- 
nection with  publication  or  advertising  agency 
m  Ne«  York  City.  Several  years'  evne'ience. 
Pleasant  personality,  energetic,  result  producer. 
Further  details  can  be  given  in  an  interview. 
Box  452.  Advertising  and  Selling.  9  East  38th 
St..   Ne«    York  City. 


Position  W  anted 


YOUNG  WOMAN  ARTIST 
Young  woman  artist  recently  returned  from 
Pans  seeks  full  time  position  in  agency  or  pub- 
lication office.  Close  student  of  styles  and  style 
illustrations.  Box  457.  Advertising  and  Selling. 
«    East    38th   St..    Xew    York   City.  


TWO   DIRECT  ADVERTISING   SALESMEN 
WANTED 

1.  A  seasoned  man  with  a  successful  selling 
record  who  can  produce  sizeable  and  profit- 
able   business. 

2.  A  Cub  with  character  who  is  worth  training. 
Both  of  these  opportunities  are  with  an  estab- 
lished successful  Direct  Advertising  concern  with 
complete  facilities,  including  printing  in  all  pro- 
cesses. Localized  Advertising  Corporation,  2000 
E.    Atwater   St.,    Detroit.    Mich. 


SALES  executive  who  has  successfully  organized 
and  trained  numerous  selling  forces  desires  con- 
genial, permanent  connection ;  thoroughly  experi- 
enced in  high  grade  specialty  selling  using  the 
one-call  method,  merchandising  and  advertising; 
age  36,  Christian,  married ;  bank,  character  and 
business  references.  W.  S.,  care  McKenna- 
Muller.   44   Court   St.,   Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 


For  Sale 


For  Sale:  A  complete  set  of  Bound  Volumes 
of  Printers'  Ink  Weekly  from  October  3,  1918. 
to  September  28,  1922,  in  good  condition.  Volume 
numbers  105  to  120.  Price  for  sixteen  volumes 
$30.00.  Box  456.  Advertising  and  Selling.  9 
East   38th    St..    New    York    City. 


Miiltigraphing 

TSERVICE  b^ss 
BUREAU 

19    Park    Place,    New    York    City 

JOHN    F.   F1TZPATRICK,    Proprietor 


Multigraphin 
Mimeograpbit 
Addressing 


Quality     and     Quantity     Multigraphing. 

Addressing.     Filling    In.     Folding,     Etc. 

DEHAAN  CIRCULAR  LETTER  CO.,  INC 

120    W.    42nd    St..    New    York    City 

Telephone  Wis.  5483 


Press  Clippings 


BUFFALO    CLIPPING   BUREAUS 
offer     reliable     National     or     regional     newspaper 
reading     senior        Branch     Bureaus     Everywhere. 
General    offices.    One   Terrace.    Buffalo,    N.    Y. 


Miscellaneous 


BINDERS 
Use  a  binder  to  preserve  your  file  of  Advertising 
and  Selling  copies  for  references.  Stiff  cloth 
covered  covers,  and  die-stamped  in  gold  lettering, 
each  holding  approximately  9  issues,  $1.85f  in- 
cluding postage.  Send  your  Check  to  Advertising 
and    Selling.    9    East    38th    St..    New    York    City. 


"GIBBONS    knows    CANADA" 


and  packed.  Last  year  6000  of  them 
were  distributed. 

In  fact,  charts  are  one  of  the  most 
popular  "helps"  that  manufacturers 
can  offer  to  schools.  The  demand  for 
them  is  much  greater  than  the  supply. 
Many  teachers,  not  being  able  to  get 
the  sort  they  want,  make  up  their  own 
by  cutting  illustrations  from  current 
advertisements  and  arranging  them  so 
as  to  tell  a  story. 

Notable  among  those  that  have  been 
distributed  to  teachers  is  the  Educator 
Shoe  Chart,  put  out  by  Rice  &  Hutch- 
ins,  Inc.  The  Takamine  Corporation, 
manufacturers  of  tooth  brushes,  get 
out  a  Takamine  Vacation  Chart.  Its 
purpose  is  to  get  the  pupil  to  brush 
his  teeth  twice  each  day  during  the 
summer  and  then  to  take  it  back  to  the 
teacher  in  September.  The  Pro-phy- 
lac-tic  Brush  Company  offers  a  chart 
which  makes  the  brushing  of  teeth  a 
fascinating  game.  The  Shredded 
Wheat  Company  distributes  one  illus- 
trated in  ten  colors  showing  the  entire 
process  of  manufacturing  its  product. 
The  Pillsbury  Flour  Company  send  to 
schools  a  photograph  showing  a  cross- 
section  view  of  its  mills. 

No  advertiser  in  the  United  States 
gets  out  such  a  wide  variety  of  material 
for  school  use  as  does  the  International 
Harvester  Company.  Among  its  offer- 
ings there  are  thirteen  different  kinds 
of  charts.  Lantern  slides  are  furnished 
on  eighteen  subjects  and  motion  picture 
reels  on  nine  subjects. 

The  Palmolive  Company  has  used 
cards  on  which  the  pupil  is  asked  to 
sign  the  following  pledge : 

Dear    Teacher: 

I  promise  to  wash  my  face  and  hands 
with  my  little  cake  of  Palmolive  Soap 
before  every  meal  and  before  going  to  bed 
until    it    is   all    used    up. 

The  Cream  of  Wheat  Company  uses 
a  card  on  one  side  of  which  is  a  mes- 
sage addressed  to  the  mother  in  which 
the  child  tells  her  what  she  learned  at 
school  about  playing  a  breakfast  game. 
This  is  signed  both  by  pupil  and 
teacher.  On  the  reverse  side  of  the 
card  is  a  space  in  which  the  mother 
can  indicate  that  her  child  has  eaten 
a  hot  cereal  for  breakfast  three  times 
a  week  for  four  weeks.  At  the  end  of 
that  period  the  mother  signs  the  card 
and  returns  it  to  the  teacher. 

Maltop,  Inc.,  manufacturers  of 
Toddy,  employs  an  athlete  who  does  a 
number  of  physical  culture  stunts.  The 
entertainment  he  offers  is  furnished 
free  to  schools.  This  man  gives  a  talk 
in  which  he  says  that  he  owes  his  own 
fine  physical  condition  to  eating  such 
helpful  products  as  Toddy. 

THERE  are  any  number  of  manufac- 
turers who  furnish  schools  with  ex- 
hibits. The  Corticelli  Silk  Company  is 
one.  Last  year  it  raised  at  its  plant 
100,000  silk  worms  whose  care  requires 
the  constant  service  of  sixteen  people. 
The  worms  are  used  in  a  display  which 
is  routed  around  to  schools  and  retail 
stores. 

Judging  from  the  incidents  which 
have  been  cited,  it  would  seem  that  the 
manufacturer  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  working  with  schools.  Apparently  he 
can  get  almost  unlimited  cooperation 
from  them  if  he  happens  to  have  a 
product  that  in  any  way  contributes  to 
the  health,  comfort,  and  well  being  of 
the  close  to  25,000,000  school  children 
in  the  LInited  States. 
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Bought  in  the  Home — 
Not  Sold  in  the  Store 

[CONTINUED    FROM     PAGE    25 1 

The  percentage  of  demonstrations 
that  were  closed,  in  turn,  led  to  a  very 
important  conclusion :  That  a  washer 
is  bought  in  a  woman's  home  and  not 
sold  in  a  dealer's  store.  Regardless  of 
how  carefully  the  operations  and  ad- 
vantages are  explained  in  the  store, 
few  women  can  visualize  them.  Only 
by  actually  doing  a  washing  in  her  own 
home,  with  her  own  clothes,  and  under 
her  own  home  conditions,  can  she  real- 
ize the  advantages.  In  her  own  home 
she  does  not  think  of  it  as  a  washing 
machine,  but  as  a  service.  She  sees 
the  time  that  can  be  saved,  the  wear 
and  tear  on  the  clothes,  the  extra  and 
additional  time  it  gives  her  to  do  other 
things,  cleaner,  whiter  clothes,  and  a 
multitude  of  other  advantages  which 
she  had  no  way  of  realizing  when  she 
stood  on  the  dealer's  floor  and  gazed  at 
an  inanimate  object  of  aluminum,  iron 
and  rubber. 

THE  next  thing,  of  course,  was  the 
obvious  thing.  The  dealer  himself 
was  busy  with  his  entire  store  and 
stock.  He  was  a  generalist,  while  the 
work  of  taking  the  washer  to  the  house- 
wife was  a  specialist's  job.  So  we  helped 
him  train  a  specialist,  a  man  whose  job 
was  demonstrating,  talking,  advertising 
and  selling  washing  machines.  This 
man  did  little  or  no  work  in  the  store. 
His  work  was  done  in  the  home  by 
actually  washing  and  by  educating  the 
prospect  to  a  new  order  of  things.  The 
dealer  suddenly  found  himself  order- 
ing machines  without  the  solicitation 
of  our  field  man.  This  man  who  is 
known  as  a  district  manager  is  a  man- 
ager in  every  respect  of  the  word.  His 
duty  is  to  help  the  dealer  manage  his 
washing  machine  department,  see  that 
it  is  operated  on  a  profitable  basis, 
help  him  promote  a  better  organiza- 
tion ;  to  hire,  train  and  prepare  men  to 
do  the  actual  selling.  If  this  is  prop- 
erly handled  the  dealer  will  be  more 
than  willing  to  order  as  many  machines 
as  are  necessary  to  keep  the  sales  force 
busy,  because  he  sees  an  outlet  that 
he  did  not  see  before.  He  sees  a  com- 
paratively small  investment  turning-  it- 
self over  and  over  and  putting  profit 
into  his  bank  account,  while  before  the 
same  amount  of  money  moved  slowly 
and  uncertainly. 

As  this  plan  proved  more  and  more 
successful,  we  found  our  dealers  plac- 
ing more  and  more  confidence  in  our 
ability  to  operate  and  handle  their 
washing  machine  business  advanta- 
geously. This  additional  confidence 
shown  in  us  by  our  dealers  meant  to 
us  an  additional  responsibility — that  of 
giving  to  our  dealers  only  sound,  work- 
able, and  dependable  service.  We  did 
everything  we  could  to  deserve  this  con- 
fidence and  to  keep  it. 

While  our  business  was  chiefly  that 
of  manufacturing  and  marketing,  we 
had  helped  ourselves  by  helping  our 
dealer.  We  worked  out  the  best  way 
of  training  men ;  we  standardized  on 
demonstrations,  delivery  methods,  time 
payment  financing,  and  other  details 
concerning  the  dealer's  distribution.  In 
short,  we  had  made  his  problems  our 
problems. 
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Ulentown    Morning    Call    68     Igelstroem    Co..   J 78 
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City  of  Atlanta    10 

Columbus   Dispatch    68 
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Marchbanks  Press 68 
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McCall's  Magazine  49 

McClure's  Magazine  41 
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Dairymen's  League  News  56 
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Denne  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  A.  J 78    Poultry  Tribune   

Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune  Capital  37    Power   

Detroit  News    91 

Detroit    Times     51 

Dill   &   Collins    97 

Drug  Topics   46-84 


L>] 
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Richards  Co.,  Inc.,  Joseph 
Robbins  Publishing  Co.   . 


Electrograph   

Empire    Hotel    ... 
Explosive  Engineer 


[«] 


[/] 


Shoe  &   Leather   Reporter   78 

Shrine    Magazine    60 

Simmons   Boardman   Co 33 

Southern  Planter  87 

Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service   79 


Farmers   ^ 
Forum 
French    Li 


[«] 


[*] 


Textile  World    77 

Time     55 

Topeka    Daily    Capital    78 


Gatchel   &    Manning.  Inc. 
Gibbons.   Limited.   J.   J. 
Grammes  &  Sons.  L.  F. 


M 


Wall   Street  Magazine   12 

r  .   -,  Webb  Publishing   Co 85 

I  h   I  West  Va.  Paper  &  Pulp  Co. 

Insert    Bet.   50  and  51 

House   Beautiful    43    Wienes  Typographic  Service    66 
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The  NEWS  DIGEST 

A  complete  digest  of  the  news  of  advertising  and  selling  is  here  compiled 
for  quick  and  convenient  reference  5<*  The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive 
items  of  news  for  inclusion  in  this  department  5«*  Address  Advertising 
and  Selling,  Number  Nine  East  Thirty-eighth  Street,  New  York  City 


CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL—  (Advertisers,  etc.) 

Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated    With  Position 


George  0.  Benson  . .  .  Niagara  Metal  Stamping  Corp.,  Niagara  Falls, 

N.   Y.,  Sales  Mgr Same   Company 


.  Vice-Pres.  in  Charge  of 
Sales 


John   Clyde  Oswald.  .  New  York  Employing  Printers  Ass'n,  New 

York,   Managing   Dir Abbott  Press  &  Mortimer- 
Walling,  Inc.,  New  York.Pres.     (Effective   October, 
1927) 

E.  S.  Wortham Scullin  Steel  Co.,  Chicago,  Sales  Dept Same  Company     Vice-Pres. 

L.  S.  Chapin   Johnson  Educator  Food  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass., 

In   Charge   New  York  Territory Same   Company     Vice-Pres. 

R.  O.  Kennedy    Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y Same  Company     Vice-Pres. 

S.  B.  Solinger   B.  H.  Shapiro  Shoe  Co.,  Chicago,  Adv.  Mgr The  Sonatron  Tube  Co., 

Chicago     Adv.  Mgr. 

F.  H.  Camp Blackett  &  Sample,  Inc.,  Chicago Armour  &  Co.,  Chicago.  .Sales   Mgr.,   Sand   Paper 

Div. 

L.  E.  Nash Nekoosa-Edwards   Paper  Co.,  Nekoosa,   Wis., 

Vice-Pres.  and   Sales  Mgr Resigned 

W.  E.  Nash   Nekoosa-Edwards  Paper  Co.,  Nekoosa,  Wis Same   Company     Vice-Pres.  and  Sales  Mgr, 

Joseph  Netter,  2nd  .  .  Retail  Ledger,   Philadelphia,   Eastern   Adv. 

Staff    Morris  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Balti- 
more      Ass't  to  Pres. 

H.  McLellan New  York  World,  Editorial  Staff   The  Homeland  Co.,  New 

York    Dir.  of  Adv.  &  Sales  Pro. 

J.  M.  Handly,  Jr Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Paris  Office Delco  Light  Co.,  Paris 

Office    Gen.  European  Adv.  Mgr. 

A.  W.  Eaton    Eaton,  Crane  &  Pike  Co.,  Inc., 

Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Pres Same   Company     Chairman  of  the  Board 

W.  H.  Eaton   Eaton,  Crane  &  Pike  Co.,  Inc., 

Pittsfield,  Mass Same  Company     Pres. 

C.  C.  Davis    Eaton,  Crane  &  Pike  Co.,  Inc., 

Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Vice-Pres.  in  Charge  of  Sales.  Same   Company     Executive  Vice-Pres. 

R.  E.  Kimball   Eaton,  Crane  &  Pike  Co.,  Inc., 

Pittsfield,   Mass Same   Company     Vice-Pres.  &  Dir.  of  Sales 

A.  T.  Spratlin Eaton,  Crane  &  Pike  Co.,  Inc., 

Pittsfield,   Mass Same   Company     Treas. 

C.  A.  Rogers Federal  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Detroit,  Ass't  Treas..  Same   Company     Treas. 

W.  S.  Boice    The    Heywood    Mfg.    Co.,    Minneapolis.    Sales 

Dept George  A.  Clark  &  Son, 

Minneapolis    Adv.  Mgr. 


Nat 


CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL—  (Agencies,  etc.) 

Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated    With 


Position 


Robert  A.  Smalley   . .  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Philadelphia,  Copy Lyddon  &  Hanford,  New 

York    Copy  Dir. 

B.  W.  Lewis    The  Indianapolis  News,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 

Pro.    Mgr Hailey  &  Lewis,  Inc., 

El   Paso,  Tex Partner 

Fred  K.  Miller   L.  S.  Donaldson  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Head  of 

Adv.    Dept Miller  Adv.  Co., 

Chicago     Pres. 

R.  P.  Stewart   Walker  &  Co.,  Detroit,  In  Charge 

of  Sales  Pro Same   Company     Acc't  Executive 

M    J    Klein    Daily  Mirror,  New  York,  Adv.  Dept Idea  Shop,  Inc.,  New 

York    Pres. 

Otto  Kleppner Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York,  Adv.  Mgr The    Kleppner    Co.,    Inc., 

New   York    Owner 

Frank  F.  Casey   ....  Burnham  &  Fishier,  New  York LaPorte  &  Austin,  Inc., 

New   York    Acc't  Executive 
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Among  all  American  newspapers 

The  Detroit  News  in  1926  took 

four  FIRST  places  out  of  a 

possible  six  in  advertising 

Figures  Given  Here  Are  Taken 
From  Editor  and  Publisher,  March  12th  Issue 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 

LEADERS 

Evening  and   Sunday 

Milwaukee  Journal   .... 
St.   Louis   Post-Dispatch 
Philadelphia   Public   Led 

5,198,004 

4,897,542 
..4,696,720 

3,853,098 

3,747,396 
3,617,487 

Minneapolis  Journal  .  . . 
Minneapolis   Tribune    .  . 

3.564,970 
3,509,466 
3.486.770 
3,440.630 
3,323,180 

3,214,964 

LOCAL   ADVERTISING 

LEADERS 

Evening — Six  Day 


Detroit   News    16,868,376 

Washington     Star 14,566.736 

Chicago   News    14,072,237 

Pittsburgh   Press   12,656,938 

New  York  Sun 11,952,526 

New  York  Journal 11,795,415 

Philadelphia    Bulletin....  11,647.545 

Los   Angeles   Herald 11,221,406 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  11,156,880 

Baltimore   Sun    11,133,920 

Grand  Rapids  Press 11,081,854 

Akron  Beacon  Journal...  11,010,160 


LOCAL  ADVERTISING 

LEADERS 

Evening  and  Sunday 

Detroit   News    21,028,742 

Washington  Star 19,944,122 

Baltimore  Sun 17,226.220 

Pittsburgh  Press   16,943,192 

Columbus   Dispatch    15,785,085 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  15,505,280 

Birmingham   News    13,017,704 

Kansas  City  Star 11,729,231 

Oakland  Tribune 11,433,436 

Dayton  News   11,402,580 

Canton   Repository    10,424,080 

Milwaukee  Journal  10,294,186 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

LEADERS 

Evening — Six   Day 


Newark   News    5,184,723 

Detroit   News    4,984,168 

Brooklyn  Eagle   4,659,974 

Chicago   News    4,584,330 

Washington   Star  4,498,371 

Philadelphia   Bulletin    ...  4,178,772 

Baltimore   Sun    4,019,615 

Buffalo  News   3,854,832 

Los  Angeles  Herald 3.624.320 

Cleveland  Press   3,440,729 

Indianapolis    News 3,429,498 

New  York  Evening  Tele- 
gram      3,003,962 


BThese  are  the  week-day  issues  of  daily  and  Sunday  newspapers. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

LEADERS 

Evening   and    Sur 

day 

7,803,824 

Brooklvn  Eagle   

6.153,510 

5.821,641 

Washington  Star   

5,741.738 

Kansas  City  Star 

5,634,008 

5.523.938 

St.   Louis  Post-Dispatch 

4.959,920 

4.828.768 

Columbus  Dispatch  .... 

4,100,375 

3,942,285 

Milwaukee  Journal    .... 

3,758,651 

3,072,832 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 

LEADERS 

Evening — Six  Day 


Newark  News 5,041,045 

Philadelphia   Bulletin   ...  4,872.339 

Boston  Traveler 4,229,131 

New  York   Sun 4,068,489 

Indianapolis  News 3,934,419 

•■"Philadelphia    Ledger...  3,853,098 

Buffalo  News   3,429,584 

'Milwaukee    Journal....  3.214,745 

♦Detroit    News    3,166,016 

Chicago  News 3,154,945 

*St.    Louis  Post-Dispatch  2,980,200 

New  York  Journal 2,962,594 


In  Total  Advertising  Volume  The 
Detroit  News  in  1926  Led  All 
Other  Newspapers  in  America. 

The  Detroit  News 


365,000    Sunday   Circulation 


The  HOME  newspaper 


330,000  Weekday  Circulation 

BBBHHMHW 
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CHANGES  IN   PERSONNEL—  (Agencies,  etc.,  continued) 

hornier  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated    With  Position 


Frank  J.  Rohr The  Barron  G.  Collier  Co.,  Mgr.  Toledo  Office.  .The  Edwin  A.  Machen 

Co.,   Toledo,  Ohio Rep.  in  Toledo  and  North- 
western Ohio 

A.  L.  Gale Fred  M.  Randall  Co.,  Chicago,  Chicago  Mgr. .  .  .  Gale  &  Pietch,  Chicago .  . .  Partner 

A.  S.  Graham    Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Co.,  Harrison,  N.  J., 

Pub.    Mgr Joseph  E.  Hanson  Co., 

Newark,  N.  J Acc't  Executive 

Richard  Fielding    .  .  .Phila.  Electric  Co.,   Philadelphia,  Pa.,   Lighting 

Sales   Dept John  Falkner  Arndt  & 

Co.,   Philadelphia    Member  of  the  Staff 

A.  S.  Stewart    Des  Moines  Capital,  Des  Moines,  Iowa Evans,  Kip  &  Hackett, 

Inc.,  New  York Ass't  Space  Buyer 

T.  H.  Curley   Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  New  York Doremus  &  Co.,  Boston.  .Acc't  Executive 

John  N.  McMath N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Philadelphia The   Richard  A.  Foley 

Adv.  Agcy.,   Inc.,  Phila..  .Executive  Member 

F.  A.  Hartwell   F.   H.   Bennett   Biscuit   Co.,   New   York   Adv.   & 

Sales    Mgr Olmstead,    Perrin    &    Lef- 

fingwell,  Inc.,  New  York.  Merchandising 
M.  V.  Kelley    Martin  V.  Kelley  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Pres Street  &  Finney,  Inc., 

New   York    Treas. 


Name 


CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL—  {Media,  etc.) 

Former  Company  and  Position  Now  A  ssociated    With 


Position 


G.  W.  Cushing McKinney,  March  &  Cushing,  Inc.,  Detroit, 

Sec'y    American  Press  Ass'n ....  Detroit  Mgr. 

T.  J.  Kivlighan News-Leader,  Richmond,  Va.,  Adv.   Staff Same   Company     Adv.  Mgr. 

A.  R.  Sharton E.  T.  Howard  Adv.   Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  Vice- 

Pres Journal  of  Commerce, 

New   York    Adv.  Mgr. 

H.  Gould   American  News  Co.,  New  York,  Gen.  Mgr Same   Company     Pres. 

D.  E.  Sampson    Daily  News,  New  York,  Adv.  Dept Same   Company     Sales  Staff,  Chicago  OnV>- 

E.  S.  Hobbs   Barber-Greene  Co.,   Chicago    Sports  Afield,  Chicago    .  .Business  Mgr. 

Charles  R.  Wright  .  .  Class  Journal  Co.,  Kansas  City,  In  Charge 

Western   States  Territory    Concrete  and  Building 

Materials,  New  York   ...Eastern  Mgr. 

M.  R.  Mackey   Journal,  Portland,  Ore M.  C.  Mogensen  &  Co., 

Inc.,  Portland    Mgr.  Portland  Office 

A.   N.   Steele Union  Bed  &  Springs  Co.,  Chicago,  Sales  Mgr. .The  Chicago  Tribune, 

Chicago     Mgr.    Merchandising    Ser- 
vice 

E.  P.  Frenz MacFadden  Publications,  Inc.,  New  York, 

Circulation    Mgr Screenland  Magazine, 

New  York    Circulation   Mgr. 

L.  C.  Rosenberg Louis  C.  Rosenberg,  New  York   Women's  Wear  Daily, 

New   York    Adv.  Counsel 

W.  W.  Shaw Doyle   &   Waltz   Printing   Co.,   Cleveland,    Mgr. 

Direct  Mail  Dept Briton  Gardner  Printing 

Co.,  Cleveland   Sales   Dept. 

R.  Lee  Webb The  Ben   Franklin  Press,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga..  .  .  Townley  Printing  Co., 

Atlanta   Partner 

C.  A.  Martin   The  Ruralist  Press,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga Townley   Printing  Co..~ 

Atlanta    Partner 


Na 


CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS 

Address  Product  Now  Advertising   Through 


Colonial  Air  Transport  Co New   York    Aeroplane    Transporta- 
tion      Calkins  &  Holden,  Inc.,  New  York 

Parker-Kalon   Corp New  York   Metal  Screws   Rickard  &  Co.,  New  York 

Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda  Educa- 
tional  Bureau    New  York   Nitrate  of  Soda The  Gorman  Co.,  New  York 
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Largest    Afternoon 

Circulation 

In  the  South! 

The  Memphis  Press-Scimitar  has  more  city 
circulation — and  more  suburban  circulation — 
than  any  other  Memphis  daily  newspaper. 

The  Press-Scimitar  leads  in  daily  local  display 
advertising  and  leads  in  total  volume  of  daily 
advertising. 

Daily  average  circulation  of  the 
Press-Scimitar  since  the  consolidation, 
November,  1926,  to  April  1,  1927,  is— 

93,562 

No  other  newspaper  in  the  entire  South  has  so  large  a 
proportion  of  its  circulation  delivered  by  regular  city  carriers 
as  has  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar  —  now  the  first  daily 
newspaper  in  Memphis. 


The  PTCiS^iSCIiiiitar 


A  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

National   Representatives:    Allied    Newspapers,  Inc.,  250  Parlt  Ave.,  New  Vork 
Chicago  Cleveland  Detroit  San  Francisco  Seattle  Los  Angeles 
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II 


CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS  {Continued) 

N<"»e                                                              Address                                  Product  Now  Advertising   Through 
*Freed-Eisemann  Radio  Corp.    ...Brooklyn,   N.   Y Turbax  Electric  Wash- 
ing Machine   United  Adv.  Agcy.,  New  York 

The  Socony  Burner  Corp New  York Socony  Oil  Burners. .. Patterson- Andress  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

The   Slack,  Rasnick  Co New  York   Furniture    The  Arthur  Hirshon  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

The  Bankers  Trust  Co Knoxville,  Tenn Finance     Edwin  Bird  Wilson,  Inc.,  New  York 

The  Diamond  Bottling  Corp Waterbury,  Conn Diamond   Ginger  Ale..Reimers  &  Osborn,  Inc.    New  York 

Charles  H.  Webb  &  Co.,  Textile 

Division    Philadelphia   Canvas   Goods    McLain-Simpers   Organization,    Phila- 
delphia 

The  Evaporated  Milk  Ass'n Chicago    Evaporated  Milk Gardner  Adv.  Co.,  St.  Louis 

Stormfeltz-Loveley  Co Detroit     Real   Estate    Grenell  Adv.  Agency,  Detroit 

Mills  Chemical  Co Girard,   Kan Soap   Turner-Wagener  Co.,  Chicago 

Clark  Lumber  Co Newark,  N.  J Lumber    Joseph  E.  Hanson  Co.,  Newark 

Leonardo  Co.,  Inc New  York Liv-Dine  Tables    Brown  Adv.  Agency,  Inc.,  New  York 

David  Mann  Furniture  Co.,  Inc. .  .  New  York   Furniture    Brown  Adv.  Agency,  Inc.,  New  York 

Christman  Piano  Co.,  Inc New  York Pianos    Brown  Adv.  Agency,  Inc.,  New  York 

American   Trust   Co Charlotte,   N.   C Finance     Charles  W.  Hoyt  Co.,  Inc.,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C. 

The  Shoe  Tred  Corp Boston,   Mass Wescott  Soles    O'Connell-Ingalls  Adv.  Agency,  Boston 

Young  &  Griffin  Coffee  Co New  York   Franco- American 

Coffee     The  Harry  Porter  Co.,  New  York 

Emil  J.  Paidar   Co Chicago    Beauty  and  Barber 

Shop   Equipment   Hurja-Johnson-Huwen,  Inc.,  Chicago 

The  M.  S.  Co Attleboro,  Mass Bracelets     G.  S.  Standish  Adv.  Agency,  Providence, 

R.  I. 

The  Little  Brown  Jug,  Inc Reading,  Pa Insecticide     *  .  Robert  H.  Dippy,  Philadelphia 

The  Old  Virginia  Brick  Co Salem,  Va Old  Colonial  Brick   .  .  .Tuthill  Adv.  Agency,  Inc.,  New  York 

American  Storage  Battery  Co Boston    Batteries    Glaser  &  Marks,  Inc.,  Boston 

The   Standard   Sanitary  Mfg.  Co. .  Pittsburgh,  Pa Standard  Plumbing 

Fixtures     Porter-Eastman-Byrne  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago 

Joseph   H.   Dodson,   Inc Kankakee,  111 Bird  Houses    Hurja-Johnson-Huwen,   Inc.,   Chicago 

The  Blue  Bird  Diamond  Syndicate.Chicago    Diamond  Rings    Campbell-Ewald  Co.,  Chicago 

The  Health-0  Quality  Products 

Co Cincinnati   Groceries  and  Toilet 

Specialties     Campbell-Ewald  Co.,  Detroit 

The  Federal  Motor  Truck  Co Detroit     Motor  Trucks     Walker  &  Co.,  Detroit 

R.  &  H.  Simon  Co New  York   Dress  Goods   Bolland-McNary,  New  York 

The  Taylor  Co Hammondsport,  N.  Y. .  Grape  Juice    Reimers  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  New  York 

General  Typewriter  Exchange   ...New   York    Gold  Standard  Reman- 

ufactured  Typewriters.  LaPorte  &  Austin,  Inc.,  New  York 

J.  F.  Ryan  &  Co New  York Office  Equipment LaPorte  &  Austin,  Inc.,  New  York 

Southern  Toy  Co Hickory,  N.  C Toys     The  Bennett- Williams  Co.,  Inc.,  High 

Point,  N.  C. 

Allen  Air  Turbine  Co Detroit     Ventilators    Whipple  &  Black,  Inc.,  Detroit 

Sparks-Withington  Co Jackson,  Mich Sparton  Radios  and 

Motor  Car  Horns    ....  Brooke,  Smith  &  French,  Inc.,  Detroit   • 
The  Homer- Alden  Co No.  Attleboro,  Mass...  Arch  Supporters   Granville   Standish  Adv.  Agency,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

The  Viscose   Co New   York     Rayon  Yarn    N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  New  York 

The  W.  A.  Hathway  Co New  York     Furniture     F.  J.  Ross  Co.,  New  York 

The  Metropolitan  Securities  Corp. Chicago    Finance    Wm.  H.  Rankin  Co.,  New  York 

The  Treasure  Chest   Asheville,  N.  C Gifts     E.  G.  Stellings  Co.,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

The  Apinol  Corporation   Wilmington,  N.  C.    ...  Antiseptic    E.  G.  Stellings  Co.,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Interstate  Hotels  Co Raleigh,  N.  C Hotel  System   E.  G.  Stellings  Co.,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

The  Astyptodyne  Chemical   Co Wilmington,  N.   C.    .  .  .Antiseptic    E.  G.  Stellings  Co.,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Bernard   Schwartz  Cigar  Corp Detroit     R.  G.  Dun  Cigars Harry  Atkinson,  Inc.,  Chicago 

Central  Adirondack  Hotel  Ass'n .  .  Utica,  N.  Y Hotels    Fred  D.  Stevens,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

The  Netherland    New    York    Apartment   Hotel    Ray  D.  Lillibridge,  Inc.,  New  York 

Norwalk  Tire  &  Rubber  Co Norwalk,  Conn Automobile  Accesso- 
ries     LaPorte  &  Austin,  Inc.,  New  York 

Pollard-Ailing  Mfg.  Co New  York Addressing  and   Mail- 
ing Equipment LaPorte  &  Austin,  Inc.,  New  York 

•Thr-  Paul  (''.null  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  continues  to  handle  the  advertising  of  Freed-Eisemann    radios. 
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Average   Daily   and 
Sunday  Circulation 


1927 


—400,000 


1918 


-300,000 


1912    ■  -200,000 


1901 


—  100,000 


1896     1  —10,000 


Vindicating 
Newspaper  Readers 

THE  steady,  continuing  growth  of  the  circulation  of 
The  New  York  Times  is  a  vindication  of  the  news- 
paper reading  public;  and  an  answer  to  the  question  Is 
this  a  jazz  age  also  for  newspapers?" 

The  increasing  circulation  of  The  Times,  strictly  a 
newspaper,  refutes  pessimists  who  think  that  there  is  a 
diminishing  interest  in  accurate,  full  information  of  what 
is  going  on  in  the  world. 

The  New  York  Times  is  designed  for  intelligent, 
thoughtful  people — a  newspaper,  with  dependable  news, 
impartial  and  non-partisan — surpassing  and  excelling  all 
others  that  are  in  any  way  to  be  compared  with  it. 

414,990 

Average  Daily  and  Sunday  Sales 
a  new  high  record  for  The  New  York  Times 

This  total  of  414,990  has  never  been   equaled  or  approached  by  a  newspaper 
of  quality  circulation,  morning  or  evening,  in  the  City  of  New  York  or  any- 
where   else    in      the    world. 

NET    PAID    SALE    AVERAGE    DAILY    AND    SUNDAY 

as  reported  to  the  Post  Office  Department  March  31,  1927. 


Average  for  six  months  ended  March  31,  1927  414,990 

Average  for  six  months  ended  March  31,  1926  392,695 

Average  daily  and  Sunday  gain  in  one  year  22,295 

Daily  Sunday 

Average  Average 

Net    paid    sale                                              375,249  653,437 

Gain  over  average  of  preceding  year     "18,778  ;:43,396 

*Of  the  gain  in  the  daily  sale  83  per  cent., 
York  City  and  subuibs;  of  the  gain  in  thi 
31,210   copies,   was   in   city   and   suburbs. 


QHp  TStw  fork  tttotte 

"All  the  i\ews  That's  Fit  to  Print" 

Newsdealers  cannot  return  unsold  copies  of  The  New  York  Times.  Consequently  they  are 
ableTo .supply  only  the  regular  steady  demand.  To  be  sure  of  a  copy  make  your  reservatton 
in   advance  from  your  newsdealer. 
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NEW  ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  AND  SERVICES,  ETC. 

The   Kleppner   Co.,   Inc 113  West  42d  St.,  New  York Advertising    .....  Otto  Kleppner 

The    Samuel    Shefferman 

Agency     1  South  Howard  St.,  Baltimore, 

Md Advertising S.  Shefferman  and  M.  Shefferman 

Miller    Adv.    Co Chicago ...  Advertising    .....  Kred  K.  Miller 

E.   Hans  Krause    12  West  31st  St.,  New  York »Art   Studio    E.  Hans  Krause 

Gale  &  Pieteh Chicago    Advertising     A.  L.  Gale  and  W.  G.  Pietch 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

Name  Published  by  Address  First  Issue     Issuance  Pa%e  Type  Size 

The  Magazine  Advertiser ..  The  Magazine  Adver- 
tiser, Inc 11  Waverly  Place,  New  York  .  March    .  .  .  Monthly     .  SYa  x  8 

PUBLICATION  CHANGES  AND  APPOINTMENTS 

The  American  Druggist,  New  York   Has  been  purchased  by  William  Randolph  Hearst.     The  July  issue  will  be  the 

first  one  published  under  the  new  ownership. 

Monrovia,   Cal.,  Messenger    Has  suspended  publication.     Its  circulation  lists  have  been  taken  over  by  the 

•  News,  Monrovia,  Cal. 

Current  History  Magazine,  New  York  ....  Has   appointed   T.  F.  Magrane,  Boston,  as  its  New  England  advertiing   rep- 
resentative. 

Courier,  Grants   Pass,  Oregon Has  appointed   M.   C.   Mogensen  &   Co.,  Inc.,   San    Francisco,  as  its  national 

advertising  representative. 

The  Morning  Journal,  East  St.  Louis,  Mo., 

a  morning  paper    Has  suspended  publication.     This  in  no  way  affects  the  afternoon  paper,  the 

East  St.  Louis  Journal. 

Post-Tribune,  Jefferson  City,  Mo Have  appointed  Scheerer,  Inc.,  New  York  and  Chicago,  as  its  national  adver- 
tising representative. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The  Bingham  Co..  Philadelphia,  direct  mail 

advertising     Has  opened  a  New  York  office  under  the  direction  of  F.  S.  Goodspeed  at  34y 

Broadway 
Syverson-Kelley,   Inc.,   Spokane,   Wash., 

Advertising   Agency    Has  become  affiliated  with  K.  L.  Hamman  Advertising,  Inc. 

M.   C.  Mogensen  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Newspaper 

Representatives     Have  opened  an  office  in  Portland,  Ore.,  at  446  Morrison  St.     M.  R.  Mackey 

is  manager. 

Myers-Beeson-Golden.   Inc.,   New   York 

Advertising   Agency    Name  changed  to  Myers  &  Golden,  Inc. 

The  J.  C.  Black  Printing  &  Publishing  Co., 

Chattanooga,    Tenn Name  changed  to  the  Eagle  Printing  Co. 

The    Bedford    Adv.    Agcy.,    Inc.,    Brooklyn, 

N.    Y Has  opened  a  New  York  City  office  at  55  West  42nd  St. 

CHANGES  IN  ADDRESSES 

Advertising  Agencies  and  Services,  Publications,  etc. 
Same  Business  From  To 

A.  M.  Stockman  Adv.  Agency.  Advertising     127  Duane  St.,  New  York 20  Vesey  St.,  New  York 

The     Oil     and     Gas     Journal, 
Advertising     and     Editorial 

Offices    Publication    30  Church  St.,  New  York 101  Park  Ave.,  New  \  ork 

Frank  M.  Comrie  Co Advertising     .  Straus  Bldg.,  Chicago.  .  The  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 

W.   I.  Tracy,  Inc Advertising 270  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  .Graybar    Bldg.,    420    I^exington 

Ave.,  New  York 
The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula- 
tions      Circulation  Audits    Century  Bldg.,  Chicago   Builders  Bldg.,  Chicago 

Arthur  Henry  Co Direct  Mail   1482  Broadway,  New  York 40  East  49th  St.,  New  York 

The   Shelmar  Products  Co Printing     Milwaukee,  Wis 5301  West  65th  St.,  Chicago 

The  Bergen  Adv.  Co Advertising     Carleton  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo..  .  Pennant  Bldg.,  Locust  and 

Washington  St.,  St.  Louis 
Harry  Atkinson,  Inc Advertising     322  So.  State  St..  Chciago Wrigley   Bldg.,   410   No.   Michi- 
gan Ave.,  Chicago 
Patterson-Andress    Co.,   Inc..  .  Advertising     1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 244  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
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It's  the  same 

D  &  C  Duchess 


Dill  &  Collins  Co's. 

Distributers 

Atlanta— The  Chatfield  IS  Woods  Co. 
Baltimore — The  Baxter  Paper  Company 
Boston— John  Carter  IS  Co.,  Inc. 
Buffalo— The  Union  Paper  IS  Twine  Co. 
Chicago — The  Paper  Mills  Company 
Chicago — Swigart  Paper  Company 
Cincinnati— The  Chatfield  IS  Woods  Co. 
Cleveland— The  Union  Paper  (S  Twine  Co. 
Columbus,  Ohio — Scioto  Paper  Co. 
Concord,  N.  H  —  John  Carter  IS  Co.,  Inc. 
Des  Moines — Carpenter  Paper  Company 
Detroit — The  Union  Paper  IS  Twine  Co. 
Greensboro,  N.  C— Dillard  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 
Hartford— John  Carter  IS  Co.  ,Inc. 
Houston.  Tex.— The  Paper  Supply  Co. 
Indianapolis — C.  P.  Lesh  Paper  Company 
Jacksonville— Knight  Bros.  Paper  Co. 
Kansas   City—  Bermingham  IS  Prosser  Co. 
Los  Angeles— Blake,  Moffitt  (S  Towne 
Milwaukee — The  E.  A.  Bouer  Company 
Minneapolis — Minneapolis  Paper  Co. 
New  York  City— Marquardt,  Blake 

iS  Decker,  Inc. 
New  York  City— Miller  IS  Wright  Paper 

Co. 
New  York  City— M.  fcf  F.  Schlosser 
Omaha — Carpenter  Paper  Co. 
Philadelphia— The  Thomas  W.  Price  Co. 
Philadelphia— Raymond  tS  McNutt  Co. 
Philadelphia— Riegel  IS  Co.,  Inc. 
Pittsburgh— The  Chatfield  W  Woods  Co. 
RE.— Carter,  Rice  (S  Co. 
-John  Carter  iS  Co.,  Inc. 
nd — Virginia  Paper  Co. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. — Geo.  E.  Doyle  Company 
San  Antonio,  Tex.— San  Antonio  Paper  Co. 
Seattle,  Wash— Carter.  Rice  IS  Co. 
St.  Louis — Acme  Paper  Company 
St.  Paul— E.  J.  Stilwell  Paper  Co. 
Salt  Lake  City — Carpenter  Paper  Co. 
San  Francisco— Blake,  Moffitt  W  Towne 
San  Francisco — General  Paper  Co. 
Springfield,  Mass. — John  Carter  IS  Co., 

Inc. 
Tacoma — Tacoma  Paper  IS  Stationery  Co. 
Tampa— Knight  Brothers  Paper  Co. 
Washington,  D.  C— Virginia  Paper  Co. 


THE  WHITE  COMPANY,  twenty  years  and  more 
ago,  were  known  for  requiring  as  high  a  standard 
in  their  printing  as  in  the  fine  cars  they  sold.    In 
our  files  is  a  beautiful  specimen  whose  cover  is  Duchess. 

Edward  Stern  &  Company,  fine  printers  for  an  equally 
long  period,  just  completed  the  book  on  Gimbel's  new 
Office  Building.  Not  only  the  cover  but  the  inside  pages 
as  well  are  on  Duchess.  Good  workmen  have  always  appre- 
ciated good  tools  and  materials. 

The  D  &  C  line  of  papers  has  always  been  complete  in 
meeting  the  printer's  requirements.  New  colors,  like 
Nileen  Green  and  Coraline  Red  in  Duchess,  have  been 
added  whenever  they  improved  the  color  possibilities. 
If  vou  are  not  familiar  with  all  the  D  &  C  papers  ask 
vour  paper  distributer  to  tell  you  the  story  of  the  D  &  C 
complete  line. 

DILL  &  COLLINS 

^Master  ^Ma^ers  <^>  of  Triniing  Tapers 
PHILADELPHIA 
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MILWAUKEE- 

-First  City  in  Diversity  of  Industry! 

$50,000,000  For 
New  Milwaukee  Homes! 


MILWAUKEE'S  prosperity — always 
consistent — is  climbing  to  new  high 
records.  More  than  5,800  families  plan  to 
build  or  buy  new  homes  this  year,  according 
to  the  1927  Consumer  Analysis  of  Greater 
Milwaukee.  This  means  that  approximately 
#50,000,000  will  be  spent  for  building 
materials  and  construction  alone.  Many 
additional  millions  will  be  spent  for  furnish- 
ing   and    decorating    these    new    homes. 


Grasp  this  unusual  sales  opportunity!  Like 
the  exclusive  Milwaukee  Journal  advertisers 
listed  on  this  page,  you,  too,  can  sell  a  maxi- 
mum volume  of  equipment  in  Milwaukee, 
through  one  paper,  at  the  lowest  advertising 
cost  per  sale.  The  Journal,  read  in  more 
than  four  out  of  every  five  Milwaukee 
homes,  is  the  only  newspaper  needed  to 
thoroughly  cover  this  rich  and  stable  metro- 
politan city. 


Exclusive  1926  Building  Material  Advertisers  ! 


Automatic  Oil  Co. 
American  Nokol  Co. 
American   Radiator   Co. 
Barrett  Roofing  Co. 
Berry   Bros.   Paint   Co. 
Boston   Varnish   Co. 
Bradley-Vrooman   Paint    Co. 
The   Celotex  Co. 
C.  F.  Church  Mfg.  Co. 


Crane  Co. 

E.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  Co. 
Johns-Manville    Co. 
Marquette   Cement  Co. 
May  Oil  Burner  Co. 
Monarch  Metal  Products  Co. 
Northern  Machine   Co. 
Pascoe  Oil   Burner  Co. 
Republic  Paint  &  Varnish  Co. 


Pittsburgh    Plate   Glass   Co. 
Velumina   Paint 
Water  Spar  Varnish 

Southern    Pine   Association 

Wayne  Oil  Burner  Co. 

Weil-McLain    Co. 

Wood    Conversion    Co. 

Wolverine   Heater  Co. 

Wright   Rubber  Products   Co. 


THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 

FIFCST        BY        MERUIT 


WISCONSIN  — First  State  in  Value  of  Dairy  Products! 


$75,000  in  home  appliances 

This  year  The  Danville  Lumber  Co.,  a  building  supply  dealer,  will  sell  more  than  $75,000 
worth  of  home  appliances.  In  building  their  business  these  people  have  discovered  that  their 
primary  function  is  to  merchandise;  that  they  must  have  display  rooms  and  salesmen  for  both 
inside  and  outside  selling.  They  further  discovered  that  they  must  not  only  sell  products  such 
as  brick,  cement,  lumber,  etc.,  but  that  they  must  sell  most  of  the  products  that  go  into  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  homes. 

In  most  of  the  key  cities  of  this  country  you  will  find  established  and  successful  firms  who 
are  merchandising  the  products  used  in  building  and  the  maintenance  of  buildings.  These 
firms  are  invariably  known  as  building  supply  dealers  and  they  represent  the  logical  and 
largest  outlet  for  the  thousand  and  one  things  that  enter  into  every  building  program. 

If  your  product  is  one  used  in  any  process  of  building,  ask  us  to  tell  you  of  these  build- 
ing supply  dealers  and  the  opportunity  they  offer  as  a  retail  outlet. 


OTWKHB$© 


'Edited  for  the  Merchant  of  the  Building  Industry' 

407    South    Dearborn    Street,    CHICAGO 

Member:   A.    B.   C.   and   A.   B.   P. 


TOTEM'S  and  comment   about   The   Chicago  Trihune, 
^-  zone  marketing    and   advertising,    prepared  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune  Business  Survey. 


Pfbrld's  Qreates 


The    Million    Dollar   Class 
\  \  n     The     Tribune 

T 

^WENTY -THREE  advertisers  among 
some  300  listed  by  the  bureau  of  advertising 
of  the  A.N.I'.  \.  each  spent  a  million  dollars 
or  more  in  newspapers  in  1926.  Twenty  out 
of  the  23  spent  more  for  advertising  in  The 
Tribune  than  in  any  other  Chicago  newspaper 

Several  spent  more  in  The  Tribune  than  in 
all  other  Chicago  newspapers  combined.  This 
is  not  recorded  in  a  boastful  spirit.  We  hope 
simply  to  show  how  important  The  Chicago 
Tribune  is  considered  in  the  advertising  of 
manufacturers  who  have  built  up  enormous 
successes  through  advertising. 

All  but  one  of  the  23  advertisers  used  The 
Tribune.  The  one  exception  is  now  in  The 
Tribune,  carrying  a  large  program  of  adver- 
tising in  1927.  The  Tribune's  leadership 
covered  various  lines — automobiles,  food, 
drug,  publishers,  gasoline,  tobacco,  and  house- 
hold utilities.  A  gum,  a  soap,  and  a  drug  ac- 
count were  the  three  in  which  The  Tribune- 
did  not  lead. 


I  he  Chicago  Tribune  has  helped  to  build 
business  for  nearly  all  of  the  big  national 
advertisers.- 


Chicago  rubs  elbows  with  no 
other  metropolis 


fjF  all  the  world's  mam  markets,  Chicago 
alone  commands  an  independent  do- 
minion of  far-flung  influence — a  vast  trade 
empire  without  a  neighboring  metropolitan 
rival.  Southward,  the  nearest  big  city  is  St. 
Louis — 2X4  miles  away.  Eastward  lies  De- 
troit— 272  miles  away. 

New  York,  in  its  proud  place  as  first  city, 
finds  Philadelphia,  third  metropolis,  less  than 
100  miles  away.  Manhattan  encounters  a 
net  work  of  self-sufficient  cities  until  its 
radius  reaches  the  rim  of  Boston's  domain. 
Philadelphia  confronts  Baltimore;  Detroit 
shares  its  sovereignty  with  Cleveland. 

Born  without  boundaries,  alone  in  its  gr<  at- 
ness,  the  course  of  Chicago's  empire  lies 
westward  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  south- 
ward  to  tin-  Gulf.     In  every  direction" .this 


The  Million  Dollar  Class Elbow  Re 

Hairpins,  Combs,  Corsets 

Women.  ...  An  Untouched  City  of  a  Mill 


Newspaper 


Studebaker  115,755; 
Hupmobilc  106,429 

I  \VO  national  advertisers,  Studebaker  and 
Hupmohile,  used  more  than  100,000 
lines  of  advertising  in  The  Chicago  Tribune 
last  year.  Three  other  automobile  companies, 
Chrysler,  Nash  and  Buick,  used  between 
75,000  and  100,000  lines.  Eight  advettisers 
used  from  50,000  to  75,000  lines.  They  were 
the  Ametican  Tobacco  Company,  Dodge, 
General  Cigar  Company,  Hudson-Essex,  Oak- 
land-Pontiac,  Paige,  Reynolds  Tobacco  Com- 
pany, and  Willys-Overland.  Nineteen  other 
national  advertisers  used  between  25,000  and 
50,000  agate  lines  of  advertising  in  The  Trib- 
une in  1926.  ..     .     . 


TRIBUNE    TOWER 


With  the  extension  of  Michigan  Avenue  across 
Chicago  rirer,  Chicago'*  finest  architectural  de- 
velopment began.  Tollers  of  stone  and  steel,  the 
newest  symbols  of  Chicago's  progress,  are  set  al- 
most beside  the  antiquated  houses  erected  in  the 
seventies,  just  after  the  fire. 


titan  ot  trade  can  enlarge  its  influence  to  the 
fullness  of  its  destiny  as  the  master  market  of 
America. 

•  •    • 

By    Frank   Finney 

President  of  Street  and  Finney  Agency 
"I  was  talking  to  a  big  national  advertiser  the 
other  day.  lie  has  been  advertising  in  the  mag- 
dunes  for  25  years  and  is  being  constantly  sur- 
prised to  learn  how  many  people  there  are  who 
have  never  heard  oj  his  product. 

"Those  people  would  have  heard  about  it  had 
he  told  his  story  in  the  n  eve 'papers." 

•  •     • 

Hairpins,   Combs,   Corsets 

I-JaRPER  LEECH,  Tribune  staff  writer 

on  economics  and  labor  problems,  has 

had  a  formidable  background  for   his  work 

Before    coming    to    The     Tribune, 

Leech  had  been  at  various  rimes  reporter, 
Washington  correspondent,  managing-edito! 

and  publisher The  Tribune  has  just 

published  an  interesting  booklet  reprinting 
more   than   a   score   of  Harper   Leech's   best 

stories He 

goes  far  and  wide  for 

his  material fir 

Makers  of  Hairpins     [• 
and  Combs  Survive      | 

the  Bobber I 

Corsets  Vanish,  You 
say?    Not   bv  $77,-     I     ■*» 
214,839  .....    The     I 
Five  Day  Week  as  a     I 

Social  Fetish I 

Harper  Leech's  book-     ft 

let  will  be  gladly  sent     ^   " 

to  you  tree  of  charge      |^. 

...    Write  ^Hl&__^^B 

on  \  "in  business  sta- 
tionery. Harper  Leech 


This  design  won  the  first  prize  for 
six-room  houses  in  The  Tribune's 
$7,500  homes  comperition.  848  de- 
signs w  ere  sent  in.  1  he  contest  and 
the  publication  of  designs  in  I  he  Trib- 
une has  stimulated  home  building  in 
The  Chicago  Territory.  Plans  and 
specifications  ot  the  three  leading  prize 
designs  were  offered  for  SI  each  at  The 
Tribune's  Public  Service  Office.  With- 
in a  few  days  more  than  2,000  plans 
had  been  purchased. 


The  Sunday  Tribune  is  known  throughout 
the  entire  country  tor  its  circulation  and  in- 
fluence in  5  States.  And  yet  right  at  home,  in 
Chicago  and  suburbs,  The  Sunday  Tribune 
reaches  a  "city  of  a  million  people"  not  touched 
by  any  other  newspaper.    Note  the  figures: 

City  and  Suburban 
Circulation 

Chicago  Sunday  Tribune 7-18,5 17 

Chicago  American  (evening) 519,110(1 

Chicago  Daily  News  (evening) 420,895 

Sunday  Herald  and  Examiner 485,688 

Excess  of  Tribune  over  American 229,517 

Excess  of  Tribune  over  News 327,622 

Excess  of  Tribune  over  Herald  and 

Examiner 262,829 

Multiply  the  amount  of  excess  circulation  by 
the  government  figure  jor  an  average  family  and 
gel  the  number  of  persons  served  by  The  Tribune 
and  not  reached  by  any  other  newspaper. 

It  is  equivalent  to  a  city  of  a  million  people.     . 


M&- 
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In    Two  Sections-   Section  One 


Advertising 
&  Selling: 

PUBLISHED     FORTNIGH^y^ 


APRIL  20,  1927 


15  CENTS  A  COPY 


In  this  issue: 

"Tomorrow's  Business  and  the  Stream  of  Life"  By  Robert  R.  Updegraff; 
"How  Black  Is  Mr.  Borsodi's  Devil?"  By  Kenneth  M.  Goodk;  "Random 
Recollections  of  a  Publisher"  By  John  Adams  Thayer;  "A  Catalogue  of 
Contest  Ideas"  By  Edgar  Paul  Hermann;    "The  News  Digest"  on  Page  82 
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The  greatest  volume  of  advertising 

ever  placed  by  a  Chicago  store 

in  ONE  NEWSPAPER 


IT   IS   frequently   said    in   merchandising   circles   that 
The  Davis  Company  is  the  fastest  growing  store  in 
Chicago. 

In  the  year  1926  The  Davis  Company  placed  1,254,028 
agate  lines  of  advertising  in  The  Daily  News — the 
greatest  amount  ever  placed  in  one  newspaper,  in  a  like 
period,  by  any  single  Chicago  advertiser.  This  amount 
was  greater  than  the  total  advertising  of  The  Davis 
Company  in  all  other  Chicago  newspapers  in  the  year 
1926. 

The  accompanying  letter  from  The  Davis  Company 
tells  how  they  have  made  use  of  space  in  The  Daily 
News  to  achieve  a  most  remarkable  success  in  depart- 
ment store  operation. 

It  offers  guidance  to  all  who  are  interested  in  promoting 
the  rapid  growth  of  business  through  efficient  advertis- 
ing in  Chicago. 


THE    DAVIS    COMPANY 
Chicago 


Mr.   I-.   M.   Haiton, 

Advertising    Manager,  The  Chicago   Dailj    News, 

Chicago,   Illinois. 


It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  we  are  exceed 
ugly  gratified  by  the  growth  of  our  business  during 
h<  past  year  This  development  has  been  marked  not 
nly  by  sales  figures  but  by  a  great  increase  in  the 
lumber  of  people  coming  into  the  store. 


W 


There  are,  of  course,   many  factors  in  this  success. 

can  not  minimize  the  importance  of  our  "Bottom 
rices  Guaranteed"  policy.  It  is  becoming  more  and 
nore  widely  known  that  quality  for  quality  we  will  not 
ii  undersold,  We  have  made  many  improvements  in 
iur  organization  and  facilities.  We  have  added  sub- 
tantially  to  our  store  space  and  have  greatly   improved 


The    Daily    News    has    been    the    principal    medium 
our   advertising.      Our   opinion    of    the   efficiency    of 

■  Daily    News  as  a  business  builder  is  best 

the  .'iinoiint  of  its  space  we  have  used. 


cated 


LU*£^l-G^JA, 


In  1926  38.39%  of  all  the  depart- 
ment store  lineage  used  in  Chicago 
papers,  daily  and  Sunday,  appeared 
in  The  Daily  News — more  than 
twice  the  volume  any  other  daily 
or  Sunday  paper  carried. 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

FIRST  IN  CHICAGO 

Member  of  The  100,000  Group  of  American  Cities 


A  dvertising 
Representatives : 


NEW  YORK 

J.  B.  Woodward 

110  E.  42dSt. 


CHICAGO 

Woodward  &  Kelly 

360  N.  Michigan  Ave. 


DETROIT 
Woodward  &  Kelly 
Fine  Arts  Building 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

C.  Geo.  Krogness 

253  First  National  Bank  Bldg. 


Average    Daily    Net    Paid  Circulation   for  March,   1927,  440,448 

Published  every  other   Wednesday  by   Advertising   Fortnightly,  Inc.,   9    Bast    38th   St.,   New   York,   N.   Y.     Subscription   price  $3  00  per 
year.     Volume  8.     No.    LS      E red  as  second   class   matter  May  7.     1923     at    Post    Office   at    .Now    York   under   Act   of   Match   3,    1879. 
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Sweet 
Alkaline 

<J  That  disagreeable  thing 
called  "acidosis"  hasn't  much 
chance  in  New  York  where 
thousands  of  wise  New  Yorkers 
have  learned  to  combat  it  with 
Nedick's  famous  orange  drink. 

<J  Sweet,  tree-ripened  oranges 
give  Nedick's  a  definitealkaline 
reaction  which  helps  to  rout  the 
most  persistent  acidity. 

V  B To  keep  the  family  healthy  and 

happv.  take  home  a  container  of 
NedickV)  now  and  then. 
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927  NEDICK'S 


20,000,000 

gold  mines 

q  20,000,000  oranges  give  their 
fragrantjuicetoNedick'sfamous 
drink  each  year.  Turned  to  gold 
by  tropic  suns,  each  orange  is  a 
rich  mine  of  health-building 
minerals  —  iron,  potassium  and 
calcium;  silicon,  sulphur  and 
sodium  —  as  well  as  vitamines 
and  valuable  fruit  salts. 
<J  That  explains,  perhaps,  why 
chronic  health-seekers  make 
Nedick's  a  daily  habit. 
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THIRST- STATIONS 


aged  in 
the  woods 

<I  Because  the  oranges  used  are 
allowed  to  ripen  in  their  native 
groves,  each  glass  of  Nedick's 
contains  the  maximum  of  health- 
giving  vitamins  and  fruit  salts. 

<I  And  because  Nedick's  famous 
Orange  Drink  is  made  dailv, 
each  glass  boasts  the  fragrant 
flavor  that  has  yet  to  be  equaled 
for  uniformity  among  all  fresh- 
fruit  drinks. 
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Facts  need  never  be  dull 

This  agency  was  one  of  the  first  to  adopt  the  policy  of  "Facts 
first — then  Advertising."*  And  it  has  earned  an  unusual 
reputation  for  sound  work. 

Yet  this  organization  does  not,  nor  has  it  ever,  confused 
"soundness"  with  "dullness."  It  accepts  the  challenge  that 
successful  advertising  must  compete  in  interest,  not  only 
with  other  advertising,  but  with  the  absorbing  reading 
matter  which  fills  our  present-day  publications. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  interested  executives  sevei'al  nota- 
ble examples  of  advertising  that  have  lifted  difficult  subjects 
out  of  the  welter  of  mediocrity. 

*  Trade  Mark  Reg. 

Joseph  Richards  Company,  Inc.,  253  Park  Ave..  New  York 


Richards 
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Confidence 


The  Indianapolis  Radius 

is  Indianapolis  and  Central  In- 
diana, a  territory  extending  75 
miles  in  all  directions  and  domi- 
nated by  the  circulation  of  the 
Indianapolis  ?iews — Population 
2,000,000 — Unexcelled  transport- 
ation facilities — High  standards 
of  buying  and  living. 


And  The  Lost  500,000 

More  than  half  a  million  lines  of  advertising  could  have 
been  added  to  The  News'  total  of  18,272,586  lines  for  1926 
(six  issues  a  week)  if  we  had  been  willing  to  relax  the 
censorship  that  has  protected  News  readers  and  News  ad- 
vertisers for  57  years. 

We  might  have  gained  a  million  and  a  third  lines  of  national 
advertising  last  year  instead  of  901,419 — for  most  of  the 
half  million  lines  ruled  out  or  rejected  were  in  the  national 
classification. 

But  that  half  million  lines,  available  but  not  accepted,  was 
not  lost.    It  does  not  show  in  the  total,  but  it  was  not  lost. 

The  News  has  never  been  willing  to  take  today's  dollar  and 
forfeit  the  good  will  upon  which  tomorrow's  hundreds  will 
be  based. 

The  News  holds  the  confidence  of  its  readers  as  something 
priceless. 

Advertisers  get  remarkable  results  from  The  News,  for  an 
advertisement  in  The  News  goes  into  the  home  with  much 
of  the  character  of  the  spoken  recommendation  of  a  friend. 

The  Indianapolis  News 

FRANK    T.    CARROLL,    Advertising,    Director 


New  York  Office,  Dan  A.  Carroll 
110  E.  42d  Street 


Chicago  Office,  J.  E.  Lutz 
The  Tower  Bldg. 
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Everybody's  Business 

By  Floyd  W.  Parsons 


The  Materialism  Outcry — 

WHY  all  of  this  furore 
about  the  evils  of  mate- 
rialism ?  Life  is  like  an 
automobile  coasting  downhill 
with  the  brakes  out  of  commis- 
sion. Stopping  is  out  of  the 
question,  so  all  one  can  do  is  sit 
tight  and  try  to  guide  the  run- 
away. Materialism  is  here  to 
stay  and  it  is  far  better  than 
the  superstitions  and  half-baked 
theories  of  yesterday.  Because 
it  emanates  from  the  head  is  no 
reason  it  is  lacking  in  heart. 
In  fact,  we  would  be  quite  lost 
today  if  it  were  not  for  this 
great  force  which  demands  that 
we  give  first  consideration  to 
life's  realities. 

It  reminds  me  of  the  class  in 
arithmetic  in  a  rural  school. 
The  young  teacher  from  the  city 
propounded  this  question  to  the 
tow-headed  daughter  of  a  farm- 
er: "If  there  are  10  sheep  on 
one  side  of  a  wall,  and  one 
jumps  over,  how  many  sheep 
will  be  left?" 

"No  sheep,  teacher;  no  sheep." 

"Oh,  but  you're  wrong!"  said 
the  teacher.  "I'm  sure  you  are 
not  so  stupid  as  that.  Think 
again.  If  there  were  ten  sheep 
on  one  side  of  the  wall,  and  one 
jumped  over,  certainly  nine 
sheep  would  be  left.  Don't  you 
see    that?" 

"No,  no!"  persisted  the  child. 
"If  one  sheep  jumped  over,  all 
the  others  would  jump  after. 
My  father  keeps  sheep." 

Then,  seeing  the  puzzled  look 
on  the  teacher's  face,  the  little 
girl  explained  apologetically: 
"You  know  'rithmetic,  but  I 
know  sheep." 

The  trouble  with  most  of  us 
is  that  we  are  trying  to  make  life  fit  into  the  molds  of 
yesterday  rather  than  set  ourselves  earnestly  to  the 
task  of  shaping  new  patterns  and  making  new  rules  to 
fit  life  as  it  is  today.  It  is  necessary  that  we  face  the 
startling  truth  that  man  is  coming  rapidly  to  the  end 
of  his  present  civilization.  As  nature  measures  the 
ticks  of  the  clock  of  time  it  was  just  a  little  while  ago 
when  the  ice  retreated  for  the  fourth  time  from  our 
valleys  leaving  only  the  big  trees  of  California  and  a 
type  of  human  known  as  the  Neanderthal  man  to  bridge 
the  era  separating  the  past  from  the  present. 

This  early  kinsman  succeeded  in  discovering  fire, 
and  passed  his  knowledge  on  to  the  Cro-Magnon  man 
who  struggled  on  for  more  than  a  hundred  generations, 
finishing  his  work  with  the  coming  of  the  new  stone 
age  that  ended  1500  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 


In  these  early  times  man  did 
not  average  one  revolutionary 
discovery  a  century.  He  learned 
to  count  to  ten  and  ages  passed 
before  he  advanced  any  farther. 
The  coming  of  Christianity 
added  impulse  to  the  progress 
of  civilization.  Six  centuries 
later,  Mahomet  was  born,  and 
the  religion  he  established  would 
probably  have  overrun  the  world 
had  it  not  been  for  the  defeat 
of  the  Saracens  in  the  Battle  of 
Tours  in  732  A.  D.  Popular 
education  started  with  Charle- 
magne early  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury. A  little  later  King  Alfred 
first  established  schools  in  Eng- 
land. Then  the  hardy  Norse- 
men discovered  Greenland  and 
probably  sailed  down  along  the 
eastern  shore  of  America.  Next 
came  the  Crusades  which  began 
in  1096,  and  this  union  of  peo- 
ples in  a  common  cause  brought 
about  an  exchange  of  ideas  for 
the  first  time  among  the  nations 
of  Europe. 

While  the  introduction  of 
metal  type  in  1450  made  pos- 
sible the  wider  dissemination  of 
knowledge,  there  was  still  a 
pronounced  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  humankind  to  take  up 
with  new  thought  and  new  cus- 
toms. The  theories  of  Coper- 
nicus with  regard  to  planetary 
movements,  and  even  Newton's 
presentation  of  the  law  of  grav- 
itation did  not  shake  man  out 
of  his  prolonged  stupor.  The 
fallacious  ideas  of  Galen,  who 
first  carried  on  experiments  in 
the  dissection  of  apes  and  lower 
animals,  were  accepted  without 
question  for  nearly  1300  years. 
Everyone  was  content  to  rely  on 
the  expressed  beliefs  handed 
down  through  the  ages.  The 
world  practically  stood  still  because  it  had  not  yet 
given  birth  to  that  most  destructive  and  at  the  same 
time,  constructive  person,  the  scientific  doubter. 

It  was  Harvey  who  really  brought  about  the  declara- 
tion of  independence  on  the  part  of  human  thought. 
He  doubted  the  conclusions  that  man  had  accepted 
thoughtlessly  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  and  this 
resulted  in  his  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
A  little  later  another  great  doubter  appeared  and  Dar- 
win gave  us  his  "Origin  of  Species,"  a  book  which  in- 
fluenced human  thought  to  a  greater  extent  than  any 
other  except  the  Bible.  So  careful  was  Darwin  in  the 
exposition  of  his  theory  that  it  has  become  not  only 
the  working  hypothesis  of  practically  all  biologists, 
but  is  accepted  generally  by  the  scientific  world. 

[continued  on  page  70] 
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GOOD  advice  for  up-and-com- 
ing young  men  in  the  day  of 
Diogenes.  An  obvious  but  neces- 
sary business  maxim  for  every  suc- 
cessful man  today. 

Three  thousand  successful  busi- 
ness men  will  meet  on  the  second  of 
May  in  Washington  for  a  4-day  con- 
ference to  consider  matters  of  im- 
portance. President  Coolidge  and 
Secretary  Hoover  will  head  the  pro- 
gram. Authorities  will  discuss  man- 
ufacturing, merchandising,  bank- 
ing, distribution,  civic  development, 
agriculture,  foreign  commerce,  in- 


Pay  Attention 

to  Matters 
of  Importance 


surance,  natural  resources,  commu- 
nication, transportation. 

Matters  of  importance,  these.  In 
the  Thirteenth  Issue  of  Nation's 
Business,  out  May  15,  they  will  be 
reported  and  interpreted.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  250,000  alert  business 
men  who  regularly  keep  in  touch 
with  matters  of  importance  through 
Nation's  Business,  an  additional 
50,000  will  buy  the  Thirteenth  Is- 
sue. Advertisers  can  get  this  bonus 
circulation  at  the  regular  rates  if 
they  act  promptly. 

Call  or  wire  Washington  or  the 
nearest  branch  office. 


NEW   YORK 
1400    Woolworth    Bldg. 


CHICAGO 

1020    Metropolitan    BMg. 


CLEVELAND 
900  Keith  Building 


NATIONS 
BUSINESS 


DETROIT 
3-141    General    Motors    Bldg. 


ATLANTA 
704  Walton  Building 


SAN    FRANCISCO 
710    Hearst    Building 


Merle  Thorpe,  Editor 

Published   Monthly  at   Washington  by  the  United   States  Chamber  of   Commerce 
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'-But  ~  it  is  Worth  the  Expense 


T7VERY  year  manufacturers  spend  thousands  of 
■***  dollars  to  place  Good  Housekeeping  "Tested 
and  Approved"  Seals  on  their  products.  Millions 
are  used  in  label  form  as  on  the  bottle  shown  here. 
Millions  more  are  imprinted  directly  on  cartons 
and  wrappings.  One  manufacturer  alone  uses  the 
Seal  on  fifty  million   (50,000,000)   packages  yearly. 

It  is  the  acceptance  of  Good  Housekeeping's  en- 
dorsement that  makes  this  Seal  so  valuable  to 
manufacturers. 


*©(; 


X  HERE  is  no  doubt  that 
you  have  several  million 
women  in  this  country  sold  on 
the  Good  Housekeeping  Seal, 
and  we  are  willing  to  continue, 
at  quite  a  little  expense,  to  put 
it  on  every  package  of  "Jergens' 
Lotion." 


3X5* 


— H.  M.  MANSS, 
The  Andrew  Jergens  Co. 


The  faith  women  have  in  Good  Housekeeping  is  the  basis  of 
the  Good  Will,  years  and  years  in  the  building,  that  is  given 
so  freely  to  products  advertised  in  its  pages. 

If  you  doubt,  merely  ask  any  woman  whose  opinion  you  re- 
spect: "What  does  Good  Housekeeping  mean  to  you?"  Then 
you  will  know  better  why  there  are  more  products  advertised 
in  Good  Housekeeping — more  pages  of  advertising  used — than 
in  any  other  leading  woman's  magazine. 

GOOD    HOUSEKEEPING 
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Ij  you  want  to  know  about  our  work, 

watch  the  advertising  of  the  following: 

BON  AMI 

CONGOLEUM  RUGS 

VALSPAR  VARNISH 

GRINNELL  SPRINKLERS 

McCUTCHEON  LINENS 

PETER  SCHUYLER  CIGARS 

ANSCO  CAMERAS  AND  FILM 

COLUMBIA   WINDOW   SHADES 

ARCADIAN    SULPHATE    OF    AMMONIA 

TARVIA 

DUZ 

WOODTONE 

HAVOLINE  OIL 

WALLACE  SILVER 

THE  DICTAPHONE 

BARRETT   ROOFINGS 

NAIRN  INLAID  LINOLEUM 

COOPER  HEWITT  WORK-LIGHT 

McKESSON    &    ROBBINS    PHARMACEUTICALS 

NEWSPAPER    INSTITUTE    OF    AMERICA 

PLYMOUTH   BINDER    TWINE 

SEMET-SOLVAY  COKE 

TAVANNES   WATCHES 

INDIAN  GASOLINE 

BONDED  FLOORS 

NEW-SKIN 

What  we've  done  for  others  we  can  do  for  you. 

Member  of  the  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 

Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 

Member  of  the  National  Outdoor  Advertising  Bureau 
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Typical  Subscribers  to  The  American  Printer 

The  Roycrofters,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 
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When  Elbert  the  first  in  1915  bade  farewell  to  the  men  and  women  of  the  Roycroft  Shops  he  said:  "Elbert 
Hubbard  II  will  be  your  chief  while  I  am  away."  The  Fra  went  down  on  the  Lusitania.  The  younger  Hub- 
bard took  up  the  great  work  his  father  had  started  back  in  1895,  and  the  shops  in  East  Aurora,  together  with 
the   printing  office,   have   never   been   so   successfully   managed  and  operated. 


Says  Elbert  Hubbard  II: 


"Do  I  read  THE  AMERICAN  PRINTER?  Well,  I  not  only  read  it  myself  but  the  whole  gang 
makes  good  use  of  it.  A  copy  comes  to  my  desk  and  another  one  goes  to  the  library  in  the  Printing 
Department  and  is  on  display  so  that  all  of  the  boys  can  read  it  whenever  they  have  the  opportunity 
or  urge.     Every  copy  is  well  thumbed. 

"I  find  THE  AMERICAN  PRINTER  a  great  help  in  keeping  in  touch  with  what  is  going  on 
in  the  printing  world.  Not  only  that,  but  it  continually  refreshes  my  mind  on  the  history  of  print- 
ing. It  helps  us  in  the  selection  of  materials,  machinery,  and  every  other  aspect  of  the  printing 
business. 

"I  consider  that  it  is  just  about  as  essential  to  have  THE  AMERICAN  PRINTER  in  our 
possession  each  month  as  it  is  to  get  a  copy  of  cost  sheets.  Not  only  do  I  feel  that  way,  but  Cy  Rosen, 
the  Boss  Printer  of  The  Roycroft  Shops,  and  his  assistants,  are  equally  enthusiastic." 

Because    of    the    high    quality    of    its    circulation    and    the    recognized    buying    power    of    its    subscribers,    THE 
AMERICAN    PRINTER    is   the    logical   medium    for   manufacturers   who   want   to    reach    the   printing    industry. 


The  American  Printer,  Inc. 


9  East  Thirty-eighth  Street,  New  York 
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IN  LOCAL,  NATIONAL 
AND  TOTAL  LINAGE, 
IN  THIS  MAJOR  CLAS- 
SIFICATION. 


is  vital 


and  the  Journal  led  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1927 
—  carrying  more  than 
forty-four  per  cent  of  the 
total  foody  grocery  and 
beverage  advertising  in 
all  of  Portlands  news- 
papers! 


Food,  Groceries  and  Beverages 
Linage  First  Quarter,  1927 

JOURNAL.    .    225,554 

News 115,150 

Oregonian     .     .     .  114,422 
Telegram      .     .     .     47,194 


it*  JOURNAL 

\J  Vortland, Oregon 


BENJAMIN    &  KENTNOR    COMPANY  '"  Special  Representatives 
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Write  any  Booth  news- 
paper for  a  copy  of 
"The  Michigan  Market" 


A/TEASURED  in  terms  of  industry, 
A  agriculture,  normality  of  business, 
living  conditions  or  by  any  other  stand- 
ard, The  Michigan  Market  is  outstand- 
ing. Seventy-three  per  cent  of  the 
income  taxpayers  in  the  cities  outside  of 
the  Detroit  Area  live  in  the  Booth  News- 
paper territory. 

With  a  combined  net  paid  circulation  of 
over  260,000  concentrated  in  these  eight 
important  centers,  The  Booth  News- 
papers offer  a  complete  coverage  of  the 
buying  power  in  this  important  market. 
Here  is  a  market  with  ready  money  to 
buy  and  one  that  can  be  covered  econ- 
omically with  one  group  of  metropolitan 
newspapers. 


Grand  Rapids  Press       Saginaw  News  Courier       Jackson  Gtizen  Patriot        Muskegon  Chronicle 
Hint  Daily  Journal       Kalamazoo  Gazette        BayGtyTimesTrikune        Ann  ArborTimes  News 


THE  BOOTH  PUBLISHING  CO. 
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Newspaper  Advertising 
is    Market    Advertisin 


T  used  to  be  the  idea  that  advertising  in  a  newspaper 
would  cover  only  the  city  in  which  the  newspaper  is 
published. 


Today,  the  newspaper  serves  not  oidy  its  own  city,  but  a 
vast  outside  territory  which  is  tributary  to  the  city  itself,  and 
which  is  accessible  and  closely  related,  principally  because  of 
good  roads,  bus  lines  and  the  almost  universal  ownership  of 
automobiles. 

Thus  an  entire  market  is  covered  by  daily  newspaper  adver- 
tising rather  than  a  city  alone. 

No  advertising  medium  reaches  as  regularly  and  as  effect- 
ively the  homes  of  an  individual  market  as  the  newspaper. 

Hence,  a  market  study,  analysis  and  survey  is  always  important  and 
interesting  in  order  that  the  fullest  benefits  may  be  derived  from  a  news- 
paper campaign. 

We  are  the  national  advertising  representatives  of  twenty-four  pro- 
gressive newspapers  located  in  prosperous  and  responsive  markets. 

We  are  at  all  times  prepared — in  conjunction  with  their  respective 
service  departments — to  provide  valuable  and  useful  merchandising  service 
and  market  reports  that  will  assist  the  manufacturer  of  any  commodity 
either  in  opening  up  the  market  or  in  extending  distribution  already  under 
way. 


THE  JOHN  BUDD  COMPANY 

National  Advertising  Representatives  of  Newspapers 

New  York  Chicago  St.  Louis  Atlanta 

San    Francisco  Los  Angeles  Portland 
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New  Times- 

New  Conditions 

New  Needs — and  a 

American  Druggist 


©   To   manufacturers   selling   the  drug  trade 

(0   To  all  buyers  of  space  in  media  reaching  the  drug  trade  field 

AMERICAN    DRUGGIST 

The  Pharmaceutical  Business  Paper 
has  been  purchased  by  INTERNATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS,  INC.* 

A  new  editorial  policy  to  meet  A  large  type  page  for  display 

modern  conditions  with  advertising 

emphasis  on  reader  interest. 

A  high  standard  of  art  work.  New  advertising  rates  are  ef- 

National  paid  circulation.  fective  with  the  July  issue. 

The  first  issue  under  the  new  management  will  be  July. 
Full  details  from 

AMERICAN  DRUGGIST 

119  West  40th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


■This  organization  is  affiliated  with  the  company  which  publishes  such  magazines  as 
MoToR,  Toicn  and  Country,  Harper's  Bazar,   Cosmopolitan,  Good  Housekeepiiuj. 
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r^       Fred  R.  Low        ^1 


Editor  in  Chief.  Past  President 
A.S.M.E..  Past  Member  American 
Engineering  Council,  Chairman 
A.S.M.E.,  Boiler  Code  Committee, 
Chairman  A.S.M.E.  Power  Test 
Code  Committee,  Author  of  several 
Engineering  works.  Member  Nat. 
Assoc.  Stationary  Engineers — an 
outstanding  figure  in  the  industry. 
Editor  of  POWER  for  37  years. 

A.  D.  Blake 

Associate  Editor  of  POWER  for 
15  years.  Graduate  Mechanical  En- 
gineer. 3  years  power  plant  con- 
struction experience — Member  A.S.- 
M.E., N.A.S.E..  Member  A.S.M.E., 
Sub-committee  on  Industrial  Power. 

C.  H.  Berry 

Associate  Editor.  Formerly  As- 
sistant Professor  Steam  Engineer- 
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Devoted  to  the  Power  Problems 
of  All  Industries 


"we  have  purchased — 

IN  the  past  year  we 
have  purchased  and 
installed  a  refrigerating 
plant,  two  water  heaters, 
a  deep  well  pump  and 
these  of  course,  all  need 
valves,  fittings,  thermo- 
stats and  other  operating 
plant  devices.  The 
writer  used  POWER  for 
considerable  information 
in  the  purchase  of  this 
equipment." 
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The  chief  engineer  of  a  large 
department  store  in  Pitts- 
burgh shows  you,  in  this  little 
note,  how  he  uses  POWER  to 
help  him  in  his  work. 


If  you  are  seeking  to  cultivate  the  Buying  Power  in  the  power 
field,  let  us  show  you  how  POWER  can  help  you — to  analyze 
the  market — to  reach  the  influential  men  in  that  market. 
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Out  of  Boston's  total 
trading  territory  this 
12-mile  area  contains: 


74r*i  of  all  dcparlmc 
package  deliver! 
61^  of  all  grocery  si 
60ri  of  all  hardware 
57'  ;  of  all  drug  store 
ST~c  of  all  dry  goods 
55^  of  all  furnilure  • 
46%  of  all  auto  deal 
garages 


Draw  a 
12  mile  circle 


AROUND  BOSTON  - 


Within  this  area  lies  Boston's  key 
market,  made  up  of  over  V/2  mil- 
lions of  people.  Here  is  where 
successful  retailers  concentrate 
their  advertising 

1LTOW  do  you  define  the  Boston  mar- 
-*- -*■  ket?  On  your  New  England  sales 
map  draw  around  Boston  a  circle  with  a 
radius  of  12  miles. 

In  this  area  Boston  department  stores 
make  74  per  cent  or  all  their  package  de- 
liveries. And  the  Clearing  House  Parcel 
Delivery,  jointly  employed  by  these 
stores,  confines  its  operations  entirely 
within  this  12-mile  area.  Here  a  leading 
department  store  obtains  64  per  cent  of 
all  its  charge  accounts. 


Why?  Because  here  in  this  12-mile 
area  live  1,567,000  people,  the  greatest 
concentration  of  people  in  New  England. 
Here,  too,  is  the  greatest  concentration  of 
grocery  stores,  hardware  stores,  drug 
stores,  dry  goods  stores,  furniture  stores, 
auto  dealers  and  garages.  This  is  the 
real  Boston  market. 

WITHIN  this  12-mile  Clearing  House 
Parcel  Delivery  area  the  Globe  has  the 
largest  Sunday  circulation  of  any  newspaper 
in  Boston.  And  here  its  daily  circulation  ex- 
ceeds that  of  Sunday.  This  is  the  Globe's 
market. 

Because  of  the  Globe's  uniform  seven-day 
concentration  in  this  key  market  the  Sunday 
Globe  carries  as  much  department  store  line- 
age as  the  other  three  Boston  Sunday  news- 
papers combined.   And  in  the  daily  Globe  the 


The  Boston  Globe 

Q~he  Qlobe  sells  Boston^ 


department  stores  use  more  space  than  in  any 
other  daily  paper. 

The  Globe  has  gained  this  leadership  be- 
cause it  appeals  to  all  classes  of  Boston  people 
without  regard  to  race,  creed  or  politics. 

The  Globe's  appeal  to  men  is  based  on  its 
freedom  from  bias  or  favoritism  in  general 
news,  editorials  or  sports.  And  its  Household 
Department  makes  the  Globe  the  daily  coun- 
sellor and  guide  of  New  England  women. 

To  put  your  advertising  message  before  the 
people  who  make  up  Boston's  Key  Market 
you  must  use  the  Globe  first. 

VVe  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  a  detailed  study  of 
the  Boston  market.  Write  on  your  business  letterhead 
for  the  nea  edition  of  our  booklet,  "Looking  at  New 
England  through 
the  Eyes  of  the 
Sales  and  adver- 
tising Manager." 


Audited  Net  Paid  Circulation  for  Year  ending  March  31,  1926 


Daily  278,988 


Sunday  325,324 
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The  stitched  binding 
does  it 


12  Points  of  Distinction  in 
The   Atlantic   Monthly 

OPENS  EASILY— 
STAYS  OPEN ! 


Ill 


Circulation,   110,000 

ABC  Net  Paid— Rebate-backed, 

Guaranteed. 


No  need  to  jump  on  The  Atlantic 
before  reading,  to  keep  the  magazine 
from  snapping  shut  when  each  page 
is  turned. 

Mere  mechanical  detail — but  impor- 
tant, because  it  establishes  the  line  of 
least  resistance  to  each  advertising 
page. 

AN  ORIGINAL  ATLANTIC 
FEATURE  SINCE  1857 


THE   ATLANTIC    MONTHLY 


8  Arlington  Street 


A  Quality  Group  Magazine 


Boston,  Mass. 
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LAST  May  Robert  R.  Updegraff 
I  wrote  for  us  "The  New  Amer- 
ican Tempo,"  an  article  which  so 
clearly  crystallized  the  present 
state  of  American  business  that  it 
was  widely  quoted  and  reprinted. 
In  this  issue  appears  a  worthy  com- 
panion article  which  we  hereby 
call  to  the  attention  of  all  our 
readers:  "Tomorrow's  Business  and 
the  Stream  of  Life." 

The  present  article  is  clear, 
graphic  and  thought-provoking.  To 
read  it  is  to  understand  better  the 
present  mood  of  America  and  to  be 
prepared  for  the  future.  To  the 
business  man  who  faces  a  sagging 
sales  curve, it  will  serve  as  a  bracer; 
to  the  business  man  who  feels  too 
secure,  it  will  serve  as  a  warning. 
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Tomorrow's  Business  and  the 
Stream  of  Life 

By  Robert  R.  Updegraff 


THE  morning  after  his  first 
night  in  a  king's  bed  chamber 
at  the  Tuileries,  to  which  he 
had  come  the  day  before  acclaimed 
by  the  populace  and 
at  the  head  of  a  great 
procession,  Napoleon 
remarked  to  Bour- 
rienne,  famous 
French  diplomatist 
and  biographer  : 
"Bourrienne,  to  be  at 
the  Tuileries  is  not 
all.  We  must  remain 
here." 

Today  many 
American  busi- 
ness men  face  some- 
what the  same  situa- 
tion. They  find  that 
to  have  built  a  busi- 
ness is  not  enough : 
they  must  remain  in 
it.  This  truth  is  be- 
coming increasingly 
apparent  to  them  as 
they  watch  the  sales 
curves  of  this  or  that 
item  or  department 
s  1  o  w  1  y — or  perhaps 
abruptly  —  flattening 
out.  And  in  the  next 
half  dozen  years  it  is 
likely  to  become  ap- 
parent  to  many 
others  who  today  feel 
no  concern  about  the 
future  because  their 
sales  curves  are  still 


climbing  in  a  very  satisfactory  way. 

Nor  will  this  danger  be  confined 

to    individual     enterprises.     Indeed, 

even  now  some  whole  industries  are 


Courtesy  of  Nat'I  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronaut! 


WHEN  the  recent  World  War  was  at  its  height  it  was  freely 
predicted  that  the  effects  would  be  far  reaching.  They 
have  been.  All  departments  of  life  were  touched.  The  war  de- 
manded new  techniques  in  living  as  well  as  in  fighting,  and 
people  had  to  accustom  themselves  to  conditions  the  influences 
of  which  remain.  Such  war-time  developments  as  the  perfection 
of  the  airplane  altered  existence  in  a  physical  way;  such  less 
material  phenomena  as  the  closely  organized  community 
life  of  1917  and  1918,  in  a  less  obvious  but  none  the  less 
vital  wav,  which  the  world  of  business  must  study  with  care 


experiencing  an  alarming  decrease 
in  their  sales,  and  men  who  for 
years  have  been  bitter  competitors 
are  meeting  and  discussing  their  de- 

dining   sales   for  the 

comfort  they  may  de- 
rive from  each  other's 
misery. 

In  some  cases  this 
condition  can  be 
traced  directly  to 
some  new  competi- 
tion; in  others  the 
cause  seems  to  be  less 
sharply  defined.  The 
public  simply  seems 
to  have  grown  indif- 
ferent. 

Business  competi- 
tion is  relatively  easy 
to  fight,  but  public 
indifference  is  quite 
another  thing;  and  it 
can  flatten  the  sales 
curve  as  effectually 
as  the  most  aggres- 
sive competition.  In- 
deed, it  is  the  very 
passivity  of  indiffer- 
ence that  makes  it  so 
difficult  to  deal  with. 
That  is  what  the 
English  have  found 
in  coping  with 
Gandhi's  Swaraj 
party  in  India:  its 
passive  resistance 
worries  the  English 
more    than    any    ag- 
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gressive  military  resistance  possibly 
could.  They  know  how  to  deal  with 
the  latter;  there  is  no  "dealing" 
with  the  former. 

As  one  listens  these  days  to  the 
shop  talk  of  business  men,  one  is 
impressed  with  the  extent  to  which 
public  indifferences  seem  to  be  de- 
veloping in  America.  Some  of  them 
are   small  and   unimportant;    others 


are  large  and  disturbingly  important 
to  the  men  whose  capital  and  busi- 
ness lives  are  involved.  More  than 
that,  no  one  can  tell  what  the  public 
is  going  to  become  indifferent  about 
next,  with  the  sudden  development 
of  some  new  interest  that  takes 
people's  time  or  fancy  or  money — or 
all  three. 

Of  course,  there  is  nothing  new  in 


all  this;  industries  have  gone  to  seed 
before.  But  in  years  gone  by  busi- 
ness men  have  had  plenty  of  time  to 
adjust  themselves  and  it  was  their 
own  fault  if  they  were  caught  nap- 
ping. Today  changes  are  taking 
place  so  fast,  and  public  interest  is 
shifting  in  so  many  ways  at  the 
same  time  that  business  men  must 
[continued  on  page  44] 


Mr.  Wells'  Portrait  of  an 
Advertising  Agent 

By  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins 


HOW  Many  advertising  men,  I  wonder,  have 
read  "The  World  of  William  Clissold"? 
William's  brother  Dickon  is  by  way  of  being 
an  advertising  agent,  and  this  gives  Wells  the  op- 
portunity of  displaying  how  much  he  knows  about 
this  new  profession.     Apparently  he  knows  a  lot. 

Wells  has  built  up  his  advertising  man  by  bor- 
rowing from  American  models.  No  such  example 
existed  in  England  at  the  period  he  describes. 
Dickon's  comments  and  observations  have  a  de- 
cided cis-Atlantic  flavor.  He  talks  to  his  brother 
from  time  to  time  about  his  thoughts,  which  are 
far  more  plausible  and  natural  than  the  average 
literary  man's  ideas  of  advertising : 

"There's  no  money  in  anything  until  people 
have  been  told  about  it,"  he  says. 

Speaking  of  the  extension  of  strongly  organized 
big  business  into  what  were  then  the  trades  and 
occupations  of  a  great  multitude  of  independent 
individuals,  he  observes,  "Nobody  has  yet  suc- 
ceeded, for  example,  in  replacing  the  small  baker, 
and  cheese  remains,  like  art,  above  all  standardi- 
zation." 

And  again : 

"Fishmongering  and  fruit  selling  were  still  far 
from  any  syndication." 

Here  in  this  country  he  would  find  all  four  of 
his  impossibilities  realized.  We  have  our  chain 
bakers,  Kraft  has  certainly  standardized  cheese, 
whether  it  is  still  an  art  or  not,  and  the  fish- 
mongers and  fruit  growers  are  among  the  most 
successful  cooperative  advertisers. 

He,  Dickon,  invented  two  words,  advertisand, 
to  designate  the  article  advertised,  and  advertisee, 
the  ultimate  consumer  to  whom  advertising  is  di- 
rected. He  declared  it  was  possible  to  print  a 
newspaper  advertisement  so  big  that  it  was  to- 
tally invisible.  People  would  not  read  type  that 
was  visible  three  yards  away.  Their  eyes  went 
through  the  gaps.  He  was  far  in  advance  of  the 
times  in  perceiving  that  an  advertisement  should 
not  be  a  bore ;  the  advertisers  of  those  days  sought 


strenuously  to  bore.     Of  course   they   succeeded. 

"The  typical  trade  paper  advertisers,"  he  says, 
"want  to  sell  their  stuff  to  the  man  behind  the 
counter,  and  not  to  the  public;  they  are  on  his 
side  against  his  big  enemies  (that  is,  nationally 
advertised  goods),  and  they  expect  him  to  pit  his 
personal  recommendation  against  the  pervading 
public  advertisement.  The  retailer's  trade  paper 
is  in  fact  not  advertisement  properly  speaking  at 
all,  but  anti-advertisement." 

"And  as  the  groupings  of  shops  into  big  cen- 
tralized stores."  says  William,  "which  my  father 
had  done  so  much  to  promote,  went  on,  Dickon 
became  more  keen  on  what  he  called  bringing  the 
shop  window  into  the  morning  paper."  That  last 
phrase  sounds  like  our  stuff. 

"The  lax  and  incidental  student  of  pure  science," 
he  continues,  "became  the  enthusiastic  specialist 
in  marketing,  an  active  force  in  that  change  of 
scale  in  distributing  methods  which  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  aspects  of  my  immediate  work." 
William  himself  was  a  large  industrial  promoter. 
And  again  of  his  brother  he  says :  "He  began 
to  think  of  advertising  less  and  less  as  an  adven- 
ture, and  more  and  more  as  an  integral  social 
function,  with  obligations  and  standards  of  its 
own." 

And  Dickon  himself  became  quite  concerned 
about  the  need  of  honesty  in  advertising,  quite 
exercised  over  the  heartless  falsehoods  of  the 
patent  medicine  vendors.     He  exclaims: 

"The  advertising  world  has  to  sacrifice  its  black 
sheep.  Has  to!  Advertisement.  Billy,  is  too  big 
a  thing  for  lying — too  big  a  thing.  Much  too  big 
a  thing.  It's  the  web  of  the  modern  life;  it's  the 
call  of  the  flock.  For  most  people,  flat  statement  in 
advertisement  is  warranty,  absolute  warranty. 
And  it  ought  to  be.  They  take  it  as  they  take  the 
news,  Billy,  in  the  adjacent  columns.  The  voice 
of  print,  Billy,  is  the  voice  of  God.  To  them  it  is. 
And  it's  up  to  us  to  see  they  get  it  divine  and 
true." 
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He's  Good  Because  He's  Bad 

Some  Things  You  Might  Like  to  Know  About 
an  Advertising  Villain 

By  Ralph  McKinley 


THE  Hartford  Fire  In- 
surance  Company's 
hellion  is  a  national- 
ly known  villain.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  repulsive 
and  most  popular  advertis- 
ing creations  of  his  time. 

This  sinister  figure  has 
been  stalking  across  the 
advertising  stage  for  near- 
ly four  years,  yet  his  pub- 
lic does  not  seem  to  tire  of 
him  and,  for  all  anybody 
knows  to  the  contrary,  he 
will  go  on  forever.  As  any 
good  villain  should,  he  gets 
bigger  and  better  hissing 
every  time  he  waves  his 
reddened  hands  or  shows 
his  blazing  face. 

Probably  everyone  ac- 
tively engaged  in  advertis- 
ing has  seen  the  Hartford 
hellion.  He  appears  regu- 
larly every  fourth  week  in 
two  colors  on  a  Saturday 
Evening  Post  page. 

He  identifies  newspaper 
advertisements,  envelope 
enclosures,  booklets  and  blotters  used 
by  Hartford  agents.  He  is  in  the 
movies  in  two  ways.  The  local 
agents  use  him  on  "lantern  slides" 
which  are  sandwiched  in  between 
the  newsreel  and  the  "super  special" 
in  thousands  of  cinema  shows.  And 
then  the  motion  picture  producers 
use  him  on  fire  prevention  posters 
which  they  post  about  their  studios 
and   other  properties. 

And  a  number  of  firms  making 
fire-fighting  and  fire-prevention  de- 
vices find  his  services  valuable  in 
their  promotion   matter. 

Recently  the  hellion  made  his  ap- 
pearance as  a  papier  mache  statue 
in  insurance  agency  windows,  where 
he  holds  up  a  poster  to  the  public 
gaze. 

But  all  that  is  on  the  surface,  for 
anyone  to  see  and  admire,  or  ques- 
tion, according  to  his  taste  and  judg- 
ment. There  are  some  phases  of 
the  story  of  how  the  hellion  hap- 
pened, and  why,  which  are  not  gen- 
erally known. 


To  begin  at  the  beginning,  it  is 
well  to  realize  that  fire  insurance 
companies  are  similar  to  other  in- 
dustries in  some  respects,  and  vastly 
different  in  others.  They  sell  a 
product,  but  the  product  is  protec- 
tion. They  have  men  who  travel, 
but  they  are  known  as  "specials," 
and  their  job  is  to  appoint  agents 
and  adjust  claims.  They  have  re- 
tailers, but  they  are  called  local 
agents  and  are  appointed  by  the  com- 
panies. 

INSURANCE  companies  manufac- 
ture nothing.  Their  traveling  men 
carry  no  samples  and  their  dealers 
carry  no  stocks.  The  desirability  of 
their  wares  is  based  almost  entirely 
upon  their  reputation  for  financial 
strength,  business  management,  and 
fairness  in  settling  claims. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  all 
the  leading  fire  insurance  companies 
are  alike,  and  the  products  they  sell 
are  alike.  Each  offers  practically 
the  same  kinds  of  protection  at  prac- 


tically the  same  rates. 
These  rates  are  fixed,  not 
by  the  companies,  but  by 
state  legislation.  The  fi- 
nancial soundness  of  the 
companies  themselves  is  as- 
sured by  Government  regu- 
lation. Because  of  this 
situation,  competition,  as  it 
is  understood  in  other  in- 
dustries, is  not  a  factor. 

Also,  there  is  a  situation 
in  the  retailing  of  fire  in- 
surance peculiar  to  this  in- 
dustry; a  situation  which 
affects  advertising  effort. 
A  fire  insurance  agent  in 
my  town  explains  it  this 
way:  He  says  that  no  fire 
insurance  agent  is  ever  a 
one-company  representa- 
tive. If  he  were,  the  result 
would  be  the  concentration 
of  all  the  insurance  risks 
he  writes  in  one  company. 
While  such  a  procedure 
might  be  all  right  from  the 
agent's  point  of  view,  my 
informant  said,  it  is  a  de- 
cidedly unsatisfactory  situation  for 
the  company,  because  it  is  not  con- 
sidered sound  underwriting  for  any 
company  to  assume  the  risk  of  pro- 
tecting an  entire  town,  or  even  an 
entire  section  of  a  town.  There- 
fore, the  agent  becomes  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  group  of  companies, 
all  providing  the  same  kinds  of  pro- 
tection at  the  same  prices. 

But  in  order  to  satisfy  the  wishes 
of  the  various  companies  he  repre- 
sents, I  am  informed  that  the  insur- 
ance agent  must  distribute  the  busi- 
ness he  writes  among  these  in  an 
equitable  manner.  Under  this  con- 
dition it  is  obvious  that  advertising 
carried  on  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
creating  a  demand  for  the  protection 
of  a  single  company  would  not  be 
desirable.  While  the  agent  could 
supply  any  demand  created  by  adver- 
tising for  the  policies  of  a  particular 
company,  he  would  have  to  offset  this 
demand  by  writing  an  equal  amount 
of  business  for  each  of  the  other 
companies  he  represented. 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  62] 
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How  Black  Is  Mr.  Borsodfs  Devil? 

By  Kenneth  M.  Goode 


SALESMANSHIP, 
says  a  friend  of 
mine,  is  modern 
civilization's  blackest 
blight.  He  should 
meet  Mr.  Ralph  Bor- 
sodi.  In  an  extremely 
readable  book,  "The 
Distribution  Age'' 
(Appleton  &  Com- 
pany) ,  Mr.  Borsodi 
proves  that  the  only 
thing  between  Amer- 
ica and  the  millen- 
nium is  high  pressure 
distribution  of  goods. 
He  admits,  even  ar- 
gues, the  urgent  ne- 
cessity for  distribu-  "~^^^^^~^ 
tion.  In  fact,  the  emergency 
enthralls  him.  Nevertheless,  he 
holds  the  conviction  that  our  at- 
tempts to  achieve  distribution — 
especially  in  the  matter  of  national 
advertising — are  bad  almost  beyond 
belief. 

He  starts  with  the  assumption 
that  everybody  in  America  already 
wants  more  things  than  he  can  pos- 
sibly afford,  and  that  advertising's 
only  function  consequently  is  to  take 
trade  away  from  one  commodity  and 
give  it  to  another.  This  probably 
explains  his  lack  of  sympathy  with 
"high  pressure."  It  is  like  haste  at 
a  funeral! 

One  of  England's  greatest  mathe- 
maticians once  wrote  a  couplet  that 
might  do  more  to  alleviate  Mr.  Bor- 
sodi's  misgivings  than  any  ton  of 
economic  treatises.  Even  at  the  risk 
of  seeming  flippant  we  must  quote: 

Won't  you  walk  a  little  faster?  said 
the  porpoise  to  the  snail; 

There's  a  lobster  close  behind  me  and 
he's  treading  on  my  tail. 

How  much  faster  distribution 
must  walk  to  escape  disaster  from 
overwhelming  overproduction  of 
goods  let  Mr.  Borsodi  himself  point 
out: 

Using  the  year  1870  as  a  base,  pop- 
ulation has  grown  174  per  cent,  horse- 
power has  grown  1158  per  cent,  and 
capital  invested  has  grown  2524  per 
cent. 

Our  steel  plants  are  now  equipped  to 
produce  seventy  per  cent  more  steel 
than  the  normal  requirements  of  the 
market. 

Our  shoe  factories  have  an  excess 
capacity  of  eighty  per  cent. 


People  who  will  buy  at  $200 


People  who  will  buy  at $20 


The  pyramid  of  lowering  prices  and  increasing  demand 


Our  copper  smelters  have  an  excess 
capacity  of  over  100  per  cent. 

Our  lumber  mills  have  an  excess 
capacity  of  over  300  per  cent. 

Even  the  automobile  industry — one 
of  our  youngest  big  industries — has  a 
capacity  eighty  per  cent  greater  than 
the  ability  of  the  market  to  absorb  au- 
tomobiles. 

For  years  advertising  has  been 
claiming  that  it  made  possible  all 
this  large  scale  production,  and 
thereby  paid  for  itself  in  lowered 
costs.  But  Mr.  Borsodi  can  take  a 
joke  as  well  as  the  next  man.  He 
says: 

The  matter  of  price,  in  relation  to 
quality,  is  the  Achilles  heel  of  the  na- 
tional advertiser  .  .  .  His  cost  of  sell- 
ing and  advertising  prevent  his 
meeting  the  price. 

What  has  been  saved  by  lowering  the 
cost  of  production  and  fabrication  has 
been  lost  in  unnecessary  and  wasteful 
transportation  and  extravagant  mar- 
keting. 

Another  twenty-five  years  of  such 
changes  in  the  control  of  distribution 
as  we  have  experienced  since  1900,  and 
the  marketing  charges  of  nearly  all 
manufacturers  will  be  higher  than  the 
combined  charges  of  the  retailers  and 
wholesalers  who  will  sell  their  prod- 
ucts. 

Old  industries  and  new  industries 
are  both  confronted  by  the  imperious 
need  of  selling  more  goods.  The  po- 
tential supply  of  products  is  always 
greater  than  the  immediate  demand  of 
the  market. 

The  world  of  business  begins  at 
last  to  apprehend  the  miracles  our 
factories  have  wrought  in  multiply- 
ing manpower  by  horsepower — -and 
to  apprehend  its  accompanying  dan- 
gers.    Today,   any  advertising   man 


claiming  credit  for 
the  deluge  of  cheaper 
goods  would  be  about 
as  popular  as  a  native 
of  Pennsyl- 
vania claiming  to 
have  started  the  rain 
that  brought  on  the 
famous  Johnstown 
Flood. 

High  pressure  mar- 
keting, the  mania  for 
the  full  line,  the 
mania  for  installment 
selling,  the  mania  for 
house-to-house  sell- 
ing,  all  distress  Mr. 
Borsodi  because  of 
■""""""■" — ~~ "" "  the  undeniable  fact 
that  they  "sacrifice  the  general 
economy  of  distribution  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  an  industry  to  the  aggran- 
dizement of  an  individual  manufac- 
turer." High  pressure  distribution, 
high  pressure  wholesaling,  high 
pressure  retailing,  high  pressure  ad- 
vertising, high  pressure  credit,  high 
pressure  capitalization — are  equally 
distasteful  for  much  the  same  rea- 


YET  Mr.  Borsodi  knows,  better 
perhaps  than  any  other  man,  that 
these  are  all  effects ;  not  causes.  So 
long  as  human  nature  governs  busi- 
ness, idle  capital  must  earn,  factories 
must  be  kept  running,  sales  man- 
agers must  make  quotas,  advertising 
men  must  make  their  living.  Mr. 
Borsodi  accepts  with  glad  faith  ad- 
vertising's own  stories  of  what  ad- 
vertising can  do.  He  quotes,  for 
example : 

The  president  of  the  company,  over 
his  own  signature,  in  a  daily  paper, 
stated  that  the  profits  on  their  one  ad- 
vertised brand  in  the  preceding  year 
would  pav  six  per  cent  on  a  capitali- 
zation of  $15,000,000. 

If  Mr.  Borsodi  believes  that  this 
statement  represents  advertising 
fairly  enough  to  quote  it  as  a  proof 
of  his  arguments,  he  cannot  blame 
advertising  men  for  believing  it. 
And  if  they  really  believe  it,  he  can- 
not blame  them  for  trying,  in  their 
simple  way,  to  spread  their  recipe 
for  the  millennium,  any  more  than 
they  can  blame  him  for  spreading 
his  quite  opposite  views. 

Economic    indigestion    is    no    new 

ailment.     The  United  States  has  got 
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The  Bakelite  Caravan — A  New 
Idea  In  Industrial  Selling 

By  John  Allen  Murphy 


THERE  are  few 
manufac- 
turers   whose 

problem  of  displaying 

their  products  to  the 

trade  is  quite  so  dif- 
ficult  as   that   of   the 

Bakelite   Corporation. 

While    Bakelite     is 

made    in    only    seven 

different    forms,    still 

it  is  used  in  a  thou- 
sand   different    ways. 
Bakelite,     in     its 

usual  form,  looks  like 

gunpowder.     It    has 

scarcely    any    display 

possibilities.      Even 

though    the    material 

could    be     shown    in 

an  attractive  way,  the 

average     prospect 

would  not  be  particu- 
larly concerned  about 
it.     He  is  interested  only  in  what  it 
will  do  for  him  and  in  learning  how 
he  can  employ  it  in  manufacturing 
his  own  product. 

Bakelite,  in  certain  processes,  is 
used  in  place  of  amber,  celluloid, 
fiber,  gallalith,  glass,  horn,  ivory, 
jet,  metal,  paper,  porcelain,  rawhide, 
rubber,  shellac,  vegetable  ivory  and 
wood.  This  means  that  the  material 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  hun- 
dreds of  different  articles,  tit  is  in 
automobiles,  radio  receiving  sets, 
adding  machines,  vacuum  cleaners, 
pipes,  jewelry,  dental  chairs,  survey- 
ing instruments,  gas  stoves,  tele- 
phones, washing  machines,  musical 
instruments,  electrical  devices — to 
name  a  few  conspicuous  examples. 
In  fact,  there  is  scarcely  a  manufac- 
turer anywhere  who  is  not  a  pros- 
pect for  the  Bakelite  Corporation. 
After  years  of  effort  that  organiza- 
tion has  succeeded  in  collecting  thou- 
sands of  Bakelite-made  parts  which 
form  a  fairly  representative  assort- 
ment at  its  headquarters. 

Before  going  on  a  trip,  a  salesman 
makes  a  mental  note  of  the  sort  of 
prospects  he  will  call  on  while  away. 
Then  he  selects  items  from  among 
these  samples  which  will  be  likely  to 
appeal   to   those   on   whom   he   calls. 


fACARAVANl 

OF  IDEAS 

IS  TRJEKKING 

YOUKWAY 


Usually  he  is  able  to  show  some- 
thing of  interest  to  every  definite 
prospect.  But  before  he  starts  out 
the  salesman  cannot  always  know 
what  other  article  his  prospect  pro- 
duces in  which  Bakelite  could  be 
used.  Of  course,  he  will  suggest  at 
every  opportunity  the  countless  uses 


of  his  material,  but 
these  suggestions  are 
necessarily  general. 

The  company  knew 
that  if  it  could  show 
its  prospects  and  cus- 
tomers samples  of  the 
thousands  of  articles 
and  parts  of  articles 
that  are  made  of 
Bakelite,  the  exhibit 
would  suggest  to 
them  ways  in  which 
they  could  use  the 
material  which  they 
had  not  thought  of 
before. 

Many  a  customer, 
on  examining  the  dis- 
play at  headquarters, 
had  exclaimed,  "That 
gives  me  an  idea!" 
But  this  display 
could  be  seen  by  only 
a  few  hundred  customers  each  year. 
The  management  felt  that  if  a  dis- 
play as  complete  as  this  could  be 
taken  to  the  trade,  a  hundred  manu- 
facturers would  say  "that  gives  me 
an  idea"  for  every  one  that  made  the 
remark  in  the  company's  offices. 
And  from  this  seed  sprang  the  idea 
of  the  Bakelite  Caravan. 

The  company  best  describes  the 
Caravan  in  an  announcement  which 
it  sends  out  to  its  prospects  in  a 
territory,  in  advance  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Caravan.    It  reads: 

Shortly  after  you  receive  this  an- 
nouncement there  will  start  from  a 
Middle  Western  city  a  caravan,  the  like 
of  which  has  never  been  seen  before — 
a  Pilgrimage  of  Ideas,  seeking  fertile 
lands  along  the  highways  and  byways 
of  Industry.  Sans  rugs  of  Persia,  sans 
Attar  of  Roses,  there  will  be  no  Traders 
of  the  Orient  to  barter  their  wares  for 
coin  of  the  realm.  In  their  place  will 
be  experienced  engineers;  instead  of 
goods  and  chattels,  a  remarkable  mate- 
rial and  thousands  of  examples  of  the 
ways  in  which  it  is  used.  In  actuality, 
an  exposition  of  Industry,  on  tour! 

Its  purpose  is  not  to  sell  the  articles 
on  display,  but  to  reveal  the  possibili- 
ties of  applying  this  material  to  almost 
every  field  of  industrial  activity.  That 
is  why  we  call  it  the  "Caravan  of 
Ideas." 

Instead  of  resting  by  the  roadside, 
this  caravan  will  make  camp  at  a  con- 
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venient  auditorium  in  a  number  of  the 
leading  cities  of  the  United  States.  It 
will  bring  to  your  very  door  what  oth- 
ers have  traveled  hundreds  of  miles  to 
see. 

Here  the  manufacturer  may  find 
ways  and  means  of  reducing  the  cost 
and  improving  the  quality  of  his  prod- 
uct; the  chemist  and  the  engineer  may 
discover  the  solution  of  troublesome 
problems;  the  ai'chitect  will  see  the 
latest  designs  in  devices  which  help  to 
make  the  home  more  beautiful.  In 
fact,  any  man — no  matter  what  his  po- 
sition— who  is  responsible  for  speci- 
fying materials,  or  supervising  the 
manufacture  or  sale  of  a  product,  will 
find  a  wealth  of  information  at  this  ex- 
hibition. 

The  name  of  the  substance  is 
BAKELITE,  called  "The  Material  of  a 
Thousand  Uses." 

The  Caravan  consists  of  two  vans 


which  are  loaded  with  thousands  of 
articles  made  of  Bakelite.  They  also 
contain  the  products  of  more  than 
two  hundred  manufacturers  who  use 
Bakelite  in  molding  some  of  the 
parts  of  their  products. 

When  the  Caravan  arrives  in  the 
city,  the  exhibit  is  set  up  in  an  ex- 
position hall  which  may  be  an  as- 
sembly room  in  a  university,  the 
roof-garden  of  a  hotel,  or  a  city 
auditorium.  The  Bakelite  parts  are 
attached  to  boards  which  are  set  up 
against  the  wall.  On  a  table  in 
front  of  the  board  is  the  finished 
product  containing  the  Bakelite 
parts  shown  on  the  board.  For  in- 
stance, the  parts  made  of  Bakelite 
in  an  adding  machine  are  shown  on 
the  board  that  is  standing  before  a 


complete  adding  machine.  Ribbons 
are  stretched  from  the  Bakelite  part 
on  the  board  to  that  same  part  on 
the  completed  machine  below.  En- 
gineers who  are  capable  of  explain- 
ing the  exhibit  to  visitors  are  in 
charge. 

The  Caravan  remains  in  a  town 
from  one  to  three  days.  A  few  days 
before  it  arrives,  special  invitations 
are  sent  to  all  Bakelite  prospects 
and  others  in  the  community  who 
might  be  interested  in  the  exhibit. 

The  plan  has  worked  out  so  well 
that  the  company  intends  to  make 
the  Caravan  a  permanent  part  of  its 
selling  effort.  And  thus  has  the 
Bakelite  Corporation  introduced  a 
new  idea  into  industrial  selling. 


Advertising  Is  Three-Dimensional 

By  0.  A.  Owen 


SOMETIMES  an  advertising 
question  can  be  made  clearer 
to  oneself,  or  to  a  prospective 
client,  by  drawing  an  analogy  with 
something  outside;  for  instance, 
with  geometry.  I  have  seen  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  campaign  clarified  by 
considering  it  as  having  length, 
breadth,  and  depth. 

The  length  of  an  advertising  cam- 
paign is  the  length  of  time  it  runs. 

The  breadth  is  the  breadth  of  ter- 
ritory, population,  or  circulation  it 
covers. 

The  depth  is  the  character  of  the 
copy,  which  includes  fundamental 
appeal,  impressive  text,  and  good 
art-work. 

I  think  it  will  be  conceded  that  an 
effective  campaign  can  be  divided 
into  the  three  elements  of  time,  cir- 
culation, and  copy.  Each  is  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  others  as  are  the 
length,  breadth  and  depth  of  a  cube. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the 
same  amount  of  business  cannot  be 
expected  to  result  per  dollar  of  ex- 
penditure in  a  short  period  as  can 
be  expected  from  an  appropriation 
spread  out  over  more  time.  Ap- 
parently advertising  must  be  digest- 
ed by  those  who  see  it,  and  the 
process  is  not  immediate  or  even 
approximately  immediate.  An  ad- 
vertiser desiring  quick  and  large 
sales  may  suppose  that  by  spend- 
ing money  like  water,  by  hiring  the 
best  talent,  and  by  securing  inser- 
tions in  every  medium  of  large  circu- 
lation, he  will  achieve  the  distribu- 
tion   held    by    advertisers    of    long 


standing.  But  he  will  learn  that 
beyond  a  certain  point  he  might  as 
well  expect  grass  to  grow  up  over- 
night. Breadth  and  depth  may  make 
a  surface  but  they  do  not  make  a 
solid;  length  (time)  is  necessary  for 
that. 

Another  inevitable  lesson  is  that 
advertising  on  a  small  scale  (element 
of  breadth  omitted)  pays  only  on  a 
small  scale.  Excellent  copy,  run- 
ning month  after  month  and  year 
after  year — but  seen  by  compara- 
tively few,  brings  business,  but  not 
big  business.  That  is  comparatively 
easy  to  understand. 

NOT  so  easily  understood  is  a 
third  type:  the  advertising  that 
runs  a  long  time  and  reaches  large 
circulation,  yet  has  no  intrinsic 
strength  of  appeal  (it  is  depthless). 
Some  industries  found  this  out  dur- 
ing the  height  of  the  craze  for  co- 
operative advertising.  At  consider- 
able expense,  and  month  after  month, 
the  public  was  exhorted  to  consume 
a  certain  commodity,  or  to  trade  in  a 
certain  locality,  without  any  strong 
reason  being  given  why  it  should. 
For  that  reason  some  cooperative 
campaigns  were  disappointing.  But 
those  that  gave  good  reasons  and 
effectively  appealed  to  self-interest 
were  great  successes.  They  had 
depth. 

Innumerable  instances  of  inade- 
quate results  due  to  poor  copy  or 
poor  art-work  will  occur  to  everyone. 
Such  failures  are  found  in  every 
activity,  just  as  often  as  they  were 


in  the  cooperative  campaigns  men- 
tioned. 

Of  course,  it  is  granted  that  com- 
paring time,  circulation  and  copy 
to  length,  breadth  and  depth  is 
artificial,  but  it  has  the  advantage 
of  setting  these  three  elements 
apart  from  one  another  as  separate, 
distinct,  and  non-interchangeable, 
which  they  assuredly  are. 

It  also  makes  it  possible  to  classify 
weak  advertising  campaigns  as  pos- 
sessing only  one  or  two  of  the  need- 
ful three  dimensions.  Though  the 
base  of  the  classification  is  artificial, 
the  campaigns  that  have  wholly  or 
partly  failed  fall  into  their  correct 
categories  with  amusing  accuracy. 

One  might  stroll  through  the  ad- 
vertising graveyard  and  label  each 
headstone,  "Lacked  length,  died 
young" ;  "Lacked  depth,  died  from 
undernourishment";    an    so   on. 

Those  who  may  agree  on  this  geo- 
metrical similitude  for  advertising 
may  go  farther  and  ask,  "What,  then, 
is  advertising's  fourth  dimension?" 
We  know  that  the  hypothetical  extra 
dimension,  in  stories,  is  a  tricky 
sprite,  upsetting  all  calculations  and 
confounding  experience. 

The  fourth  dimension  in  advertis- 
ing is  that  unknown  and  usually  un- 
guessable  thing,  public  caprice.  Your 
campaign  may  be  well  and  wisely 
conceived,  with  length,  breadth  and 
depth,  yet  unforeseeable  lack  of  re- 
sponse may  spell  failure — or  another 
well  -  dimensioned  campaign  may 
strike  a  gold-mine,  just  because  the 
public  at  that  time  was  ready. 
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Making  the  Order  Blank 
Less  Hard  Boiled 


ANY  salesman  will  tell  you.  once 
you  have  convinced  him  that 
.  neither   today   nor   any    other 

day    will    you    crave    a    cantilever 

bridge,    that    the    culminating    mo- 
ment  of  his   occupation    is    that    in 

which  the  momentous  dotted  line  is 

thrust  beneath  the  bulging  eyes  of 

the   prospect.     "Then,"   the   veteran 

will  continue   (if  he  will  consent  to 

expose   additional    mysteries   of   his 

calling),  "almost  every  man  has  to 

be   taken   by  the   hand   and   guided 

on  to  the  line." 

Such   is   the   obstinate   perversity 

of  the  prospect,  that  irritating  spe- 
cies   of   mankind.      And    yet,    is    he 

always     to     blame?     The     average 

order    blank,    after    all,    looks    very 

much  like  that  depressing  sheet  one 

signs   upon   entering   a  hospital,   in 

which    one    takes    upon    oneself    all 

responsibility  for  any  fatal  error  the 

surgeon  may  make.    The  usual  order 

form   is  grim   and   to   the   point:    a 

few  words  of  a  legal  nature  and  of 

cheerless,    slightly    pessimistic    im- 
port,   set    in   vile    typography;    and 

then— the  fatal,  the  menacing  line.        pect,     with     ardor     now     somewhat 
Is  it  to  be  wondered  that  the  pros-    dampened  and  arteries  all  but  per- 
ceptibly hardening,  wonders  whether 
his  pen  will  blot  as  usual  and  medi- 
tates reflectively  upon  the  unvarying 

The  (tMagk  ORDER    FORM  asininity  of  his  signature?    There  is 

Write  down  the  things  you  want, 
and  we  make  tbem  appear. 

We  have  performed  this  trick  before  Royalty,  the  Old 
Nobility,  and  the  Bourgeoisie,  in  all  the  chief  cities  of  the 
world,  and  some  parts  of  Yorkshire.  (Supernatural  powers 
are  not  claimed,  and  children  are  cordially  invited  to 
;  the  performance.) 


To  FORTNUM  &  MASON,  182  Piccadilly,  London,  W.\ 

[Name] 

(Addmss] 


(Date] 


Qwmtity 

oArticles 

Tra-c^ 

33FSS3 

)gz£g®&®^lg%&%$ 

3fS=SS=SS 

»pio«lr                                                                                             ', 

tins  is  a  Commanb  to  Foa-muM  &  Mason 
of  181  Piccadilly,  wi,  to  send  the  following  with 
impetuous  speed  to 

nothing  but  the  salesman's  soothing 
presence  to  induce  him  to  take  the 
final  leap,  and  even  a  salesman  can 
find  his  master  of  psychology  desert- 
ing him  at  the  crisis.  There  should 
be,  and  there  is  no  excuse  for  there 
not  being,  a  gracious  note  in  the 
ceremony  that  will  uphold  the  opti- 
mism of  the  signer.  It  is  a  point 
which  many  of  the  pundits  who  dis- 
course learnedly  on  the  Science  of 
Selling  have  neglected. 

Fortnum  and  Mason,  who  made 
the  revolutionary  move  of  consist- 
ently injecting  humor  into  the  sol- 
emn doings  of  commerce,  have 
brought  grace  to  the  order  blank.  To 
be  sure,  presumably  they  deal  largely 
with  women,  with  ladies,  countesses, 
dames,  duchesses  and  marchion- 
esses; in  short,  with  housewives 
aristocratic  and  plutocratic — a  class 
of  prospects  probably  less  hard- 
boiled  than  are  those  of  their  hus- 
bands who  may  be  "in  trade." 

You  say,  "Well,  does  it  work?" 
The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the 
portrait  of  Dame  Fortnum  in  the 
center  order  blank.  The  good  wo- 
man, who  looks  strangely  like  a 
buxom  Beatrice  Lillie,  appears  to  be 
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To  Fortnum  and  Mason                            ^gj 
l8z  Piccadilly,  London                              <^^L» 

^-™ 

««oo 

~.c 

We  cannot  account  for  the 
^  PHENOMENAL  GOOD  FORTUNE 
thai  always  attends  those  who  order  largely  from  us 

All  we  know  a  Uut   87%  of  the  people   run  N 

ore*  by  omnibma  Ust  yui  were   people  who  K 

hid  filled  to  fill  in  our  Eater.Order  Form*—  ^ 
which  »eenu  fair  enoogh 
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'HE    contemplative    charcoal    of    Hugh    Ferriss    has   a   way  of  bringing  out  every  innate  quality   of  the 

A   most  prosaic  subject.     In  the  case  of  concrete,  he    is    interested    in    character    rather    than    mineralogy 

or  statistics;   strength  is  his  theme,   and  it  is  the  rugged  beauty  of  sheer  strength  that  he  expresses  in  the 

typical    drawings    here    reproduced.      Every    manufacturer   in   this   line   should   be   appreciative   of  the   fine 

work   of   the   Lehigh   Portland    Cement    Company's   truly    institutional    and    inspiring    advertising    campaign 
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Is  the  Public  Relations  Counsellor  as  Effective 
Potentially  as  He  Appears  to  Be? 

By  Robert  Fellows  Wood 


k  ND  now  comes  Mr.  Ivy  Lee,  the 
l\  public  relations  counsel,  with 
_L  \.a  recent  issue  of  his  clip-sheet, 
"Information,"  and  spreads  before 
us  a  reprint  of  an  article  which,  he 
states,  was  written  by  J.  Murray 
Allison  and  originally  printed  in  the 
Jan.  1,  1927,  issue  of  the  London 
Spectator.  The  article  presents  a 
plan  to  advertise  the  League  of  Na- 
tions and  develops  the  English  writ- 
er's suggestion  that  $10,000,000  be 
expended  to  explain  the  League  to 
the  countries  of  the  world  other  than 
the  United  States.  "Will  it  work?" 
asks  Mr.  Lee,  and  states  that  he  has 
reprinted  Mr.  Allison's  article  "with 
the  hope  that  it  will  elicit  discussion 
in  this  country  as  to  whether  adver- 
tising on  a  large  and  international 
scale  can  be  effectively  applied  to  a 
great  world  situation." 

What  wizardry  is  it  that  these  Ivy 
Lees  practice.  By  what  subtle 
method  does  Mr.  Lee,  animated  by  a 
desire  to  promote  discussion  of  the 
League  of  Nations  or  of  large-scale 
advertising,  so  pull  the  strings  as  to 
cause  the  writer,  who  has  never  seen 
Mr.  Lee  and  who  has  not  the 
slightest  contact  with  him,  direct  or 
indirect,  to  fall  to  work?  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  will  secure  an 
immense  amount  of  printed  discus- 
sion on  the  subjects  which  he  has 
in  mind.  But  his  success  in  this  in- 
stance will  be  marred  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  the  present  writer's  in- 
tention to  discuss  them,  but  rather 
to  give  some  consideration  to  the 
business  in  which  Mr.  Lee  and  a 
growing  number  of  competitors  are 
engaged.  They  call  it  a  "profes- 
sion," and  have  so  skilfully  intro- 
duced the  word  "counsel"  into  the 
name  of  their  calling  that  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  call  it  a  business 
and  avoid  circumlocution. 

We  might  as  well  state  the  terms 
correctly  at  the  outset.  By  all  of  the 
recognized  definitions,  a  public  re- 
lations counsel  is  not  a  professional 
man  any  more  than  in  these  days  the 
corporation  lawyer  is.  Probably  he 
is  less  so,  because  the  corporation 
lawyer  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  con- 


trolled by  the  very  old  and  highly 
professional  traditions  of  his  calling. 
The  public  relations  counsel,  how- 
ever, has  created  his  own  traditions 
overnight  and  has  fashioned  them 
exactly  to  suit  his  purposes. 

Mr.  Edward  L.  Bernays,  who  is 
engaged  in  the  business,  recently  de- 
fined it  as  "the  propagandist  pro- 
fession." He  stated  also  that  a 
counsel  on  public  relations  is  "the 
super-publicity  man"  who  is  "guided 
in  his  work  by  the  change  he  wants 
to  bring  about  in  his  public.  .  .  .  He 
is  continually  creating  events, 
changing  and  modifying  acts,  now 
adding  some  actualities  to  life,  now 
subtracting  others,  to  accomplish  his 
ends  and  make  the  public  receptive 
to  his  cause."  (The  italics  are 
mine.) 

MR.  BERNAYS  makes  the  fur- 
ther interesting  disclosure  that 
"business  can  and  should  employ  the 
same  technique  in  regimenting  the 
minds  of  the  public  in  normal  times 
as  the  governments  used  during  the 
war"  and  that  "human  beings  always 
respond  to  the  great  basic  appeals, 
just  as  they  have  followed  the  great 
teachers,  religious  leaders,  states- 
men, business  leaders  of  the  past  and 
the  present."  Mr.  Bernays  writes 
in  the  same  connection  that  he 
speaks  as  one  "who  actually  knows 
his  subject."  Apparently  they  hold 
in  their  possession  the  certain  knowl- 
edge and  unfailing  ability  to  make 
the  human  animal,  either  as  indi- 
viduals or  in  the  mass,  roll  over, 
sit  up  and  beg,  or  play  dead.  Whether 
it  is  a  question  of  selling  certain 
types  of  millinery  to  women  or  the 
League  of  Nations  to  the  entire 
civilized  world,  call  in  a  public  re- 
lations counsel  and  he  will  do  the 
trick.  Surely  the  millennium  is  at 
hand! 

Let  us  assume  for  the  moment 
that  Mr.  Lee  knows  all  there  is  to 
know  about  this  business  of  being  a 
public  relations  counsel.  All  meth- 
ods and  media  for  the  control  of 
human  thought  and  opinion  are  in 
his  grasp.     Let  us  also  assume  that 


Mr.  Edward  L.  Bernays  is  equally 
well  equipped.  What  would  happen 
if  one  of  them  were  engaged  to  ad- 
vocate the  pro  side  of  a  profoundly 
important  argument  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  other  were  hired  to 
put  over  the  anti  side?  That  would 
be  a  battle  of  the  giants !  Who  could 
prophesy  what  the  outcome  would 
be?  Would  all  human  intelligence 
be  riddled,  exhausted  or  annihilated 
by  the  inevitable  response  and  sur- 
response  "to  the  great  basic  ap- 
peals?" 

Such  a  view  of  the  case  is  a 
logical  deduction  from  the  authori- 
tative printed  utterances  of  these 
public  relations  counselors.  If  it  is 
absurd,  they  are  absurd.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  just  such  con- 
tests have  probably  been  staged  al- 
ready, with  the  most  expert  super- 
publicity  men  working  on  opposite 
sides,  and  the  issue  was  finally  de- 
cided, like  all  other  issues,  by  the 
fundamental  common  sense  of  hu- 
man nature.  Ivy  Lee  carries  a 
standing  quotation  from  Abraham 
Lincoln  at  the  top  of  his  "Informa- 
tion" page.  It  reads:  "Public  senti- 
ment is  everything.  With  public 
sentiment,  nothing  can  fail ;  without 
it,  nothing  can  succeed.  Consequent- 
ly, he  who  moulds  public  sentiment 
goes  deeper  than  he  who  enacts 
statutes  or  pronounces  decisions.  He 
makes  statutes  or  decisions  possible 
or  impossible  of  execution."  Mr. 
Lee  overlooks  the  fact  that  later  a 
Lincoln  of  more  profound  experience 
uttered  the  truism  about  the  im- 
possibility of  fooling  all  the  people 
all  of  the  time. 

An  inherent  weakness  of  this 
business  is  that  whenever  its  prac- 
titioners reveal  their  aims  and  the 
methods  by  which  their  ends  are 
accomplished,  they  damage  their  call- 
ing. They  are  always  exposed,  and 
frequently  succumb,  to  the  tempta- 
tion to  elevate  themselves  personally 
by  the  same  methods  which  they 
have  employed  in  the  elevation  of 
certain  kinds  of  merchandise  or  even 
of  certain  other  individuals.  It  is  a 
comparatively  easy  matter  for  them 
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Recollections  and  Reflections 

Experiences  in 

Typography,  Advertising  and  Publishing 

By  John  Adams  Thayer 


"lf  |  ^  HERE  is  no  tale  any  man 
can    invent  which   will   com- 

_I_  pare  in  interest  with  the 
tale  which  every  man  lives,  and  has 
but  to  tell  in  its  truth  in  order  to 
hold  his  reader  breathless,  or  pant- 
ing for  more." 

It  was  William  Dean  Howells  who 
made  the  above  statement.  To  go 
back  to  an  earlier  time,  it  was  Rous- 
seau who  discovered  that  the  only 
way  to  hold  the  reader's  attention 
was  to  write  with  perfect  frankness. 

The  shocks  and  thrills,  and  minor 
happenings  and  pleasantries,  which 
came  my  way  during  the  period  of 
my  active  business  life  in  the  adver- 
tising and  publishing  world,  will  be 
set  down  here  without  fear  or  favor, 
in  a  simple  and  frank  manner;  fic- 
tion will  have  no  part  in  these  nar- 
ratives. 

In  making  an  alliance  either  as  an 
employee  or  partner,  fortunate  is  he 
who  uses  his  judgment  and  discrim- 
ination wisely.  Even  if  the  head  of 
the  house  is  known  to  be  highly  tem- 
peramental, and  successful  publish- 
ers and  extensive  advertisers  are 
credited  with  this  asset;  if  the  em- 
ployer or  partner  be  honest  and 
equitable  in  his  judgments,  and  last 
but  not  least,  fairly  agreeable  upon 
contact,  even  when  there  happens  to 
be  a  slump  in  advertising  receipts, 
one  should  be  more  than  satisfied 
with  his  affiliation.  He  should  re- 
joice with  paeans  of  praise  to  his 
lucky  star. 

In  the  various  positions  held  by 
me  in  the  advertising  and  publishing 
world,  I  was  most  fortunate  in  my 
associations,  though  upon  one  oc- 
casion my  lucky  star  seemed  to  have 
deserted  me.  The  shock  received  in 
this  particular  instance  was  so  un- 
expected and  fearful  that  it  was  not 
unlike  a  man  who  had  been  unhorsed 
from  a  spirited  steed  and  lay  be- 
numbed beside  the  roadway,  trying 
in  a  feeble  way  to  analyze  how  it  all 
happened,  and  what  he  should  do 
next  to  get  out  of  the  predicament 
in  which  he  found  himself. 

One  of  my  former  employers  died 
a  year  or  so  ago,  leaving  some  thirty 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Art.     Many  articles 


THE  above  photograph  shows  the  author 
at  the  time  of  his  brief  career  as  busi- 
ness manager  of  the  Frank  A.  Munsey 
Publishing  House,  which  hectic  innovation 
in  his  life  he  describes  in  the  accompany- 
ing  article. 

Mr.  Thayer  is  a  veteran  publisher,  a  man 
of  long  and  intimate  experience  in  the 
general  magazine  field.  He  held  the  pos- 
itions, successively,  of  advertising  manager 
of  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  business 
manager  for  Frank  A.  Munsey,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Boston  Journal,  and  ad- 
vertising manager  of  the  Butterick  Pub- 
lishing Company.  Subsequently  he  became 
a  publisher  in  his  own  right  with  Every- 
body's Magazine,  from  which  he  retired 
some  twenty  years  ago.  After  five  years 
residence  abroad  he  returned  to  this 
country,  purchased  the  Smart  Set,  and 
published  that  magazine  for  three  years. 
The  current  article  is  the  first  of  a  series 
in  which  Mr.  Thayer  proposes  to  relate 
his  business  experiences.  His  frankness 
and  humor,  his  good-natured  cynicism  anil 
his  candor  without  conceit,  add  much  of 
charm  to  the  interesting  narrative  he  sets 
forth  in  these  pages. 


were  written  about  him,  and  a  few 
"appreciations."  Some  were  lauda- 
tory, some  disparaging,  some  just 
bunk.  In  saying  this  I  refer  to  the 
content  of  the  articles,  and  not  the 
literary  style  of  the  writers,  who  in 
their  several  ways  presumably  did 
their  best  to  express  the  sentiments 
which  they  held. 

I  knew  Mr.  Frank  A.  Munsey  for 


some  thirty  years.  It  was  in  1897 
that  I  sought  an  introduction  to  him. 
with  the  idea  that  it  would  be  wise 
for  me  to  leave  Philadelphia  and 
enlarge  my  experience  and  knowl- 
edge of  publishing  in  New  York. 
The  position  held  by  me  at  that  time 
was  advertising  manager  of  The 
Ladies'  Home  Journal.  My  salary, 
large  for  the  time,  was  $5,000  per 
year.  All  things  considered,  the  po- 
sition was  the  most  notable  one  in 
the  magazine  advertising  world  then, 
as  it  is  today. 

Having  selected  the  Munsey  Pub- 
lishing House  as  my  desired  goal  for 
a  year  or  two,  at  least,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  this  innocent  thought 
transferred  to  Mr.  Munsey.  To  use 
the  vernacular  of  the  day,  he  had  to 
be  "sold".  It  required  very  delicate 
handling,  however,  as  it  was  a  known 
fact  that  Mr.  Munsey  valued  most 
those  ideas  which  emanated  from  his 
own  brain.  To  him,  the  suggestions 
made  by  others,  as  is  the  case  with 
many  successful  men,  were  compara- 
tively of  little  value. 

ENLISTING  the  services  of  Mr. 
J.  W.  Barber,  an  advertising 
agent  of  Boston,  a  man  of  high 
character  and  a  mutual  friend,  the 
plan  was  devised  to  sound  out  Mr. 
Munsey,  and  at  the  psychological  mo- 
ment— known  to  all  advertising  men 
— to  mention  the  possibility  that  he 
would  be  able  to  acquire  my  services 
in  his  organization;  to  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  he  was  the  one  man  in 
the  world  from  whom  I  would  even 
consider  a  proposition  for  a  change 
of  base. 

The  plan  resulted  in  a  satisfactory 
conclusion,  and  within  a  brief  period 
I  came  to  New  York  as  business  man- 
ager of  the  Munsey  Publishing 
House,  for  the  term  of  one  year  at 
the  salary  of  $7,500.  No  written 
contract  was  made  and  the  arrange- 
ment was  a  verbal  one ;  a  confirma- 
tion by  letter  was  neither  asked  nor 
given. 

In  beginning  my  work  with  Mr. 
Munsey,  full  of  hope  and  confidence, 
the  suggestion  was  made  that  the 
first  day  I  "breathe  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  place",  and  attempt  no 
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Spotlight  on  the  Copy  Man 

THE  case  now  before  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, in  which  an  advertising  agency  and  one  of  its 
copywriters  are  charged  with  false  and  misleading  ad- 
vertising, as  well  as  the  advertiser  who  published  the 
copy,  indicates  that  the  day  may  not  be  far  off  when  ad- 
vertising writers  will  no  longer  be  able  to  hide  behind 
the  skirts  of  the  advertiser,  but  will  have  to  face  the 
consequences  if  they  make  false  or  misleading  claims  in 
their  copy. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  still  much  adver- 
tising that  is  manifestly  untruthful,  and  that  obtains 
money  under  false  pretenses.  In  many  instances  it  is 
not  that  the  advertiser  asks  for  this  type  of  copy,  but 
that  the  man  who  writes  the  copy  goes  too  far  in  his 
zeal  for  results  and  actually  misleads  the  reader.  He 
comforts  his  conscience  with  the  thought  that  if  the 
advertiser  doesn't  want  to  make  such  claims,  he  can  cut 
them  out  or  tone  them  down.  And  the  advertiser  on 
his  part  feels  that  while  the  copy  is  not  just  the  sort 
of  thing  he  would  write  if  he  were  doing  it,  his  agency 
ought  to  know  what  it  is  doing  and — well,  perhaps  it 
is  all  right. 

Such  joint  responsibility  as  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission is  now  trying  to  establish  would  help  to  check 
the  flow  of  false  and  misleading  ideas  and  claims  at 
their  source.  There  is  no  question  but  that  much  ad- 
vertising would  never  be  written  as  it  is  written  if  the 
man  who  wrote  it  had  to  sign  his  own  name  to  it;  and 
if  he  feels  that  though  his  name  isn't  signed  he  will  be 
subject  to  citation  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  if 
he  writes  dishonest  copy,  he  will  lose  the  comfortable 
sense  of  security  that  is  the  cause  of  his  present  care- 
lessness and  callousness. 


The  Ice  Man  Strikes  Back 

THE  Omaha  Ice  &  Cold  Storage  Company,  irritated 
at  the  inroads  being  made  by  sales-manual-trained 
representatives  of  the  electric  refrigerator  interests, 
has  published  a  buyers'  manual  which  it  is  sending  out 
to  its  customers  to  offset  the  devastating  effects  of  the 
super-salesmanship  being  brought  to  bear  on  the  house- 
wife to  oust  the  ice  man. 

This  buyer's  manual  is  a  16-page  booklet  with  the 
title  "Ask  Him,"  and  the  "him"  in  question  is  pictured 
on  the  cover — the  electric  refrigerator  salesman,  hat  in 
hand,  at  the  front  door  with  his  brief  case,  introducing 
himself  to  the  lady  of  the  house.  The  booklet  features 
twenty  things  for  the  prospect  to  "ask  him"  before 
placing  an  order  for  an  electric  refrigerator,  and  they 
are  calculated  to  give  any  electric  refrigerator  sales- 
man an  uncomfortable  twenty  minutes. 

Is  this  good  or  bad  advertising? 

Too  Many  "Sellers" 

A  NOTE  sent  out  by  the  International  Advertising 
Association  states  that  for  the  Denver  Convention 
only  one  "seller  of  advertising"  has  been  invited  to 
speak. 


This  promises  much.  Too  many  past  conventions 
have  been  "sellers"  conventions  with  thinly  disguised 
solicitations  for  media,  motion  pictures  or  advertising 
supplies  masquerading  as  inspiring  addresses.  The  re- 
sult has  been  that  many  specialized  groups,  feeling  their 
interests  neglected,  have  organized  separately.  As  a 
result  advertising,  as  an  industry,  is  now  terrifically 
over  "associationized." 

The  criticism  of  advertising  conventions  also  applies 
to  advertising  club  speeches.  The  sellers  talk  but  the 
buyers  don't.  The  result  is  poor  programs  and  indiffer- 
ent attendance.  Soft  pedaling  the  sellers  and  encourag- 
ing the  buyers  to  step  forward  on  the  platform  is  a 
wise  move. 


Close  to  the  Border  Line 

MEDICAL  journals  are  discussing  heatedly  a  type 
of  correspondence  school  whose  practice  borders 
very  closely  upon  fraud.  This  is  the  school  which  vol- 
unteers to  teach  medical  nursing  at  home  in  a  very  few 
easy  lessons. 

To  anyone  who  has  had  first-hand  experience  with 
hospitals,  such  a  claim  is  palpably  absurd.  To  the  medi- 
cal profession  it  is  positively  criminal.  The  training 
of  a  registered  nurse  requires  a  background  of  ex- 
haustive practice,  wherein  theory  plays  only  a  minor 
part.  Years  of  hospital  training  are  required  for  the 
obtaining  of  a  bona  fide  nursing  degree,  and  this  train- 
ing involves,  not  a  few  simple  lessons  in  the  home,  but 
the  hardest  kind  of  physical  and  mental  labor  beside 
the  actual  sick  bed. 

The  "handsome  lithographed  diploma"  given  to  the 
"graduate  nurses"  who  have  completed  course  in  these 
schools  can  actually  have  little  value  to  their  recipients-; 
provided  the  medical  profession  concentrates  upon  edu- 
cating the  public  and  the  State  legislatures  to  their 
uselessness.  When  such  nurses  are  disbarred  by  law 
in  every  State,  certainly  the  general  public  will  be  ade- 
quately protected.  The  only  victims  of  the  fraud,  then, 
will  be  those  who  have  paid  out  their  money  for  a 
valueless  course  of  instruction. 

However,  so  long  as  the  handsome  "lithographed 
diploma"  does  possess  some  value  to  its  recipient,  the 
school  which  offers  it  is  at  least  partly  justified  in  its 
claims  and  hence  technically  within  the  law.  But  the 
ethical  side  of  the  question  is  a  different  story.  The 
medical  profession  should  clean  its  own  house,  but  cer- 
tainly advertising  can  lend  it  a  friendly  hand.  Some 
of  our  best  women's  publications — publications  which 
have  not  for  years  touched  a  piece  of  patent  medicine 
copy;  publications  which  are  ultra  respectable  and 
which  enjoy  a  maximum  of  reader  confidence — have 
been  accepting  without  question  the  copy  of  these 
schools.  Perhaps,  broadly  speaking,  this  copy  is  within 
the  law  as  things  stand  today.  But  a  little  wholesome 
investigation  on  the  part  of  certain  large  publishers 
should  prove  extremely  revealing. 
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Ninety-Horsepower  Sentences 
Were  Once  the  Rage 

By  R.  R.  Aurner 


CAXTON  was  the  first  of  a  long 
line  of  early  writers  whose  sen- 
tences, once  they  were  well  un- 
der way,  never  could  seem  to  be 
headed.  To  quote  here  the  longest 
Caxtonian  sentence  I  have  so  far  run 
across,  would  be  an  affront  to  all 
proof  readers.  It  rattles  along  over 
twenty-one  clauses  and  380  words. 
Yet  it  was  William  Caxton,  printer, 
who  wrote  the  first  advertisement 
printed  in  English.  He  was  the  fore- 
runner of  the  swift,  crisp  copy  of 
contemporary  writers. 

Here  is  the  actual  wording  of  the 
first  advertisement,  quoted  verbatim 
after  the  copy  now  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  at  Oxford  (it  was  written, 
printed  and  posted  about  1477)  : 

If  it  plese  ony  man  spirituel  or  tem- 
porel  to  bye  ony  [co]  pyes  of  two  and 
three  comemoracions  of  Salisburi  use 
enpryntid  after  the  forme  of  this  pres- 
ent lettre  whiche  ben  wel  and  truly 
correct,  late  hym  come  to  Westmon- 
ester  in  to  the  almonesrye  at  the  reed 
pale  and  he  shal  have  them  good  cheape. 
Supplico  stet  cedula 

For  purposes  of  contrast,  here  is 
a  brief,  telling  and  little-known  let- 
ter of  President  Abraham  Lincoln 
to  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant : 

Executive    Mansion, 
Washington, 
July  13,  1863. 
Major-General  Grant: 

My  Dear  General: — I  do  not  remem- 
ber that  you  and  I  ever  met  person- 
ally. I  write  this  now  as  a  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  the  almost  ines- 
timable service  you  have  done  the 
country.  I  write  to  say  a  word  fur- 
ther. When  you  first  reached  the  vicin- 
ity of  Vicksburg,  I  thought  you  should 
do  what  you  finally  did — march  the 
troops  across  the  neck,  run  the  bat- 
teries with  the  transports,  and  thus  go 
below;  and  I  never  had  any  faith  ex- 
cept a  general  hope  that  you  knew  bet- 
ter than  I,  that  the  Yazoo  Pass  Expe- 
dition and  the  like  could  succeed. 
When  you  dropped  below,  and  took 
Port  Gibson,  Grand  Gulf,  and  vicinity, 
I  thought  you  should  go  down  the  river 
and  join  General  Banks;  and  when  you 
turned  northward,  east  of  the  Big 
Black,  I  feared  it  was  a  mistake.  I 
now  wish  to  make  the  personal  ac- 
knowledgment that  you  were  right  and 
I    was   wrong. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 

Lincoln  wrote  some  of  the  best 
letters  in  American  literature  and  in 


American  business.  Sometimes  they 
show  robust  heartiness,  sometimes 
piercing  commonsense,  sometimes 
pure  magnanimity.  All  his  letters 
have  a  characteristic  masculine  style. 
To  observe  the  distance  English 
has  traveled  over  bridges  of  wooden 
words  and  sentences,  compare  a  mod- 
ern piece  of  literature  with,  say, 
Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales,  written 
in  the  Fourteenth  Century.  Only  a 
scholar  versed  in  late  Middle  English 
can  read  Chaucer.  Caxton's  prose  is 
much  further  advanced.  Then,  com- 
ing down  to  the  Fifteenth  Century, 
we  embark  on  a  vast  and  billowing 
sea  of  prose.  So  long,  so  unorgan- 
ized, so  formless  are  the  sentences, 
at  times,  as  to  be  scarcely  recog- 
nizable. Single  sentences  outvie  our 
bulky  modern  paragraphs.  Their 
like  will  never  be  written  again. 

THE  models  of  later  centuries  are 
multi-varied.  Here  is  John  Lyly 
with  his  teeter-totter  model,  perfect- 
ly balanced  and  meticulously  arti- 
ficial, very  pleasing  to  the  passing 
whims  of  many  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
courtiers : 

And  though  women  have  small  force 
to  overcome  men  by  reason,  yet  have 
they  good  fortune  to  undermine  them 
by  pollicie. 

and: 

By  so  much  the  more  therefore  my 
change  is  to  be  excused,  by  how  much 
the  more  my  choyce  is  excellent:  and 
by  so  much  the  lesse  I  am  to  be  con- 
demned by  how  much  the  more 
Euphues  is  to  be  commended. 

In  fairness  to  the  genius  of  thr1 
language,  we  may  not  let  go  unmen- 
tioned  the  names  of  John  Dryden, 
Joseph  Addison  and  Samuel  Johnson, 
all  creators  of  literary  style. 

In  1600,  1700  and  1750  A.D.,  the 
English  sentence  became  simpler  and 
shorter. 

With  Thomas  Babington  Macau- 
lay,  famed  historian  of  less  than  a 
century  ago,  we  find  the  goose  step 
of  prose  marching  in  rhythm,  at 
least,  with  modern  times.  As  if  he 
were  a  high-pressure  man  of  Ameri- 
can business,  dictating  simultane- 
ously to  six  stenographers,  his  sen- 
tences have  rush  and  swing  and 
spirited  rapidity.     They  follow  each 


other  in  military  precision.  With 
the  affront  of  mailed  warriors,  they 
confront  the  reader. 

Two  examples  of  Macaulay's  man- 
ner will  illustrate: 

With  the  dead  there  is  no  rivalry. 
In  the  dead  there  is  no  change.  Plato 
is  never  sullen.  Cervantes  is  never 
petulant.  Demosthenes  never  comes  un- 
seasonably. Dante  never  stays  too  long. 
No  difference  of  political  opinion  can 
alienate  Cicero.  No  heresy  can  excite 
the  horror  of  Bossuet.  .    .    . 

The  struggle  lasted  about  an  hour. 
Four  hundred  of  the  assailants  fell. 
The  garrison  lost  only  five  or  six  men. 
The  besieged  passed  an  anxious  night, 
looking  for  a  renewal  of  the  attack. 
But  when  day  broke,  the  enemy  were 
no  more  to  be  seen. 

But  even  if  we  do  insist  today 
upon  the  simple  and  the  brief,  we 
have  not  reduced  communication  to 
a  dry  skeleton.  The  amazing  quality 
about  so  much  of  the  better  writing 
of  today,  in  or  out  of  business,  is  its 
clear-headedness,  and  its  funda- 
mental richness  in  character  and  in 
personality. 

Habit  and  originality  are  educa- 
tional by-products  that  have  always 
controlled  the  manner  in  which  men 
express  themselves.  Depending  upon 
the  quality  of  the  man's  mind,  it  is 
either  habit  or  originality  that  dic- 
tates his  style,  whether  he  writes 
advertising  copy,  profound  essays, 
or  humorous  sketches.  And,  other 
things  being  equal,  it  is  originality 
that  in  the  powerful  writes  gets  the 
lion's  share  of  control. 

Some  of  the  best  advertising  copy 
ever  written  has  come  from  men  who 
were  fired  with  what  was  for  the 
time  absolute  heresy.  Style  consists 
of  the  little  characteristic  twists  one 
gives  to  the  way  he  says  things.  So 
does  originality. 

UP  to  within  a  few  years  ago,  the 
English  of  literature  showed  a 
vastly  greater  tendency  toward  this 
kind  of  originality  than  did  the  En- 
glish of  business.  The  English  of  lit- 
erature, engrossed  in  the  problem  of 
expression,  displayed  a  greater  in- 
genuity in  devising  new  and  pleasing 
ways  of  saying  things.  Of  late, 
however,  business  English  that  con- 
veys character  has  been  found  to  be 
worth  more  in  dollars  and  cents  than 
[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  581 
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and  Now  Concerning  Copy 


A  FUNNY  thing  happened  in  the 
New  York  newspapers  a  while  ago. 
Macy's  ran  a  full-page  of  absurd, 
good  natured  advertising  about  its 
unusual  fancy-groceries  department, 
venturing  into  the  Fortnum  & 
Mason  method  of  smiling  with  its 
wares.  The  following  developments 
were  noted :  (Da  dozen  or  so  let- 
ters came  in  praising  the  page — and 
most  of  them  were  from  advertising 
people;  (2)  an  agency  bellowed  "hire 
the  copy  writer  at  once  and  his 
price,"  but  did  not  do  so;  (3)  mail 
orders  for  the  kidded  delicacies 
straggled  in  up  to  four  weeks  later, 
and  (4)  the  department,  for  the  first 
and  only  week  this  year,  ran  a  mite 
behind  the  corresponding  week  of 
1926.    Jury  disagrees. 

"Outstanding"  is  a  good  word, 
and  it  is  a  pity  that  three  more  copy- 
writers don't  use  it  and  make  it 
unanimous. 

To  BE  really  choosy,  one  is  ex- 
pected to  sniff  at  "period"  things. 
(If  you  want  to  hear  a  good  sibilant 
sniff,  ask  an  architect  or  a  decorator 
to  sniff.)  But  consider  how  amaz- 
ingly easy  it  is  being  made  for  the 
architect  and  the  decorator  to  sell 
you  the  very  conception  he  has  bor- 
rowed from  his  only  sources — 
periods — by  the  naive  way  in  which 
Curtis  woodwork  is  pushing  out 
good,  plain,  early-American,  and  now 
Spanish,  and  tomorrow  what-other, 
wooden  mill-work,  and  advertising 
it,  and  making  it  acceptable.  Curtis, 
if  you  please,  was  a  lumber-mill  and 
sash-door-blindery  once,  and  prob- 
ably has  as  much  bad  Hayes-Garfield- 
Arthur  gingerbread  and  scrollwork 
to  answer  for  as  the  next  mill.  But 
Curtis  today  is  treating  wood  by 
machinery  with  some  of  the  decent 
respect  of  a  craftsman,  and  shooting- 
it  with  a  Kodak,  and  half-toning  it 
into  the  magazines,  and  crowding  it 
pell-mell  on  the  public,  hell-bent  and 
object:  sales,  in  a  typical  headlong 
Yank  rush.  With  the  result  that  the 
public  gets  good  design  easily,  learns 
it  (usually  after  purchase),  likes  it, 
and  (net)  is  living  better.  It  is  all 
very  thrilling  to  witness — not  alone 
through  Curtis  but  also  through  the 
workers  in  metal,  glass  and  cloth, 
who  are  doing  likewise.  Not  given 
to  prophecy,  it  is  our  prophecy  that 


if  and  when  a  new  American  design- 
form  happens,  it  will  be  born  to  the 
likes  of  Curtis,  rather  than  to  the 
sterile  high-hats  who  "don't  like 
periods." 

"Castile,"  says  Armour,  "was  first 
made  in  Castilla,  in  northern  Spain, 
six  hundred  years  ago.  It  has  been 
used  ever  since  by  the  beauties  of 
Spain,  possessors  of  the  most  gor- 
geous complexions  in  Europe;  and 
by  the  aristocracy  of  the  whole 
world."  All  that  sounds  pretty  in- 
clusive, especially  the  most  gorgeous 
complexions.  But  hasn't  someone 
deleted  the  parenthetical  qualifica- 
tion "once  a  week  or  so"?  There 
isn't  a  bathroom  in  a  barrel  of  those 
gorgeous  aristocrats  from  1300  to 
1800. 

Speaking  of  bathrooms,  where 
life  in  the  advertising  pages  is  so  col- 
orful, it  will  be  found  in  "The  Gal- 
lants" that  the  dressing  room  of 
Beau  Brummel  was  "even  fitted  with 
a  bath  closet,  supposed  at  that  time 
to  be  the  only  one  in  England,"  and 
that  "the  Beau  had  a  prejudice  in 
favor  of  washing  his  whole  person 
daily — considered  on  the  whole  to 
be  effeminate:  at  all  events  this 
was  not  copied."  What  a  recent  vice 
this  cleanliness  is. 

(2^3 

FOR  the  current  fortnight's 
award  for  the  best  use  of  taste  and 
the  violoncello  in  advertising,  please 
accept  the  nomination  of  the  Elgin 
watch's  page  headed  "Were  your 
watch  and  your  sweetheart  both 
young  together?"  with  the  sort  of 
drawing  by  James  Preston  that  only 
James  Preston  can  do  or  ever  has 
done.  Of  course  the  crafty  copy- 
writer is  trying  to  load  a  new  wafer 
of  white  gold  on  you  to  replace  the 
tender  turnip  of  your  salad  days,  but 
he  does  it  well  and  persuasively. 

Mergers  are  so  epidemic  that  it 
was  no  surprise  to  me  to  find  this 
original  Wall  Street  story  in  my 
eight-year-old  son's  handwriting 
waiting  for  me  the  other  night: 

Once  there  was  a  cat  and  a  wolf  and 
the  cat  were  takeing  a  walk  when  the 
cat  saw  a  rat  and  the  cat  ate  up  the 
rat  and  the  wolf  went  home  crying  be- 


cause the  cat  ate  the  rat  so  the  wolf 
ate  up  the  cat  and  the  wolf  and  his 
friends  livde  happy  ever  after. 

Even  Bruce  Barton  couldn't  inter- 
view a  merger  in  shorter  words :  six 
of  two  syllables ;  fifty  of  one. 

Well,  the  senior  at  college  who  is 
voted  the  dude  of  his  class  is  practi- 
cally made  for  life.  And  in  adver- 
tising we  deplore  the  fact  that  so 
many  college  seniors  think  the  ad- 
vertising game  is  a  great  game,  all 
full  of  easy  money. 

"Why  Girls  Leave  Home,"  "I 
really  don't  know  what  to  do  with 
Cain,"  "Do  you  feel  a  secret  urge  to 
be  the  life  of  the  party?"  "un-a-cus- 
tomed  as  I  am,"  "she  never  was  a 
Bolshevik,"  "Spring  confessions," 
"You'll  never  see  a  Shooting  Star," 
"Good  morning,  stupid" — these  are  a 
few  of  the  headlines  in  advertise- 
ments in  the  New  Yorker  for 
April  16. 

The  New  Yorker  is  encouraging 
copy-writers  to  take  nonsense-writ- 
ing seriously — the  New  Yorker  is 
taking  itself  rather  seriously  on  this 
point. 

It  is  good  that  some  paper  came 
along  and  helped  show  us  what  other 
nations  have  long  known :  that  it  is 
possible  to  sell  goods  with  a  guffaw. 

But  the  copy-writer  who  gets  flip 
merely  because  his  copy  is  to  appear 
in  a  paper  where  it  is  momentarily 
chic  to  be  flip — he  won't  write  a 
better  advertisement. 

Presently  the  novelty  of  being 
comickal  regardless  will  wear  off. 
Then  we  shall  see  some  revelant 
thinking  applied  to  the  advertise- 
ment, and  we  shall  therefore  see 
some  really  funny  (and  therefore 
memorable — and  therefore  power- 
ful) advertisements. 

If  the  New  Yorker  wants  to  do 
the  advertiser  a  real  protective  ser- 
vice, Mister  Eustace  Tilley  might  be 
asked  to  remove  the  banana  peel 
from  the  threshold  of  his  advertising 
pages. 
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Railway  Traffic  and   Earnings 
Continue  at  High  Level 

So  far  this  year  railway  traffic  and  earn- 
ings have  continued  at  the  same  high 
level  that  established  a  new  high  record 
during  1926.  This  is  a  good  omen  and 
every  indication  points  to  a  continuation 
of  large  purchases  of  railway  equipment 
and  materials  during  the  present  year. 

The  five  departmental  publications  that 
comprise  The  Railway  Service  Unit  can 
aid  you  materially  in  reaching  this  im- 
portant market.  These  publications  select 
the  railway  men  you  want  to  reach  for 
each  one  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  in- 
terests of  one  of  the  five  branches  of  rail- 
way service. 
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Blue  Star  Seals  Protect 
Gas  Customers 


THE  Appliance  Testing  Lab- 
oratory of  the  American  Gas 
Association,  located  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  marks  a  long  forward 
step  in  the  progress  of  an  old  in- 
dustry. Moreover,  it  represents  a 
concrete  visualization  of  what  co- 
operation and  vigorous  concerted 
action  on  the  part  of  an  entire  in- 
dustry can  do,  both  for  the  industry 
and  its  consumers. 

The  problem  of  the  gas  industry 
is  unique  in  many  ways.  The  local 
gas  companies  are  selling  to  their 
customers,  not  merely  a  fuel  or  illu- 
minating agent,  but  a  service.  This 
service  is  utilized  by  the  consumer 
through  the  medium  of  various  ap- 
pliances, manufactured,  not  by  the 
gas  companies,  but  by  independent 
appliance  manufacturers  over  which 
the  sellers  of  the  service  have  had  no 
control  except  as  they  act  as  retail 
outlets  for  the  actual  manufactured 
goods.  When  these  goods  prove  un- 
satisfactory to  the  consumer,  there 
is  a  natural  reaction  unfavorable  to 
the  particular  manufacturer  who 
made  the  appliance  in  question.  But 
the  dissatisfaction  goes  far  deeper 
than  this.  The  local  gas  company 
suffers  as  well,  and  by  implication 
the  whole  gas  industry  is  harmed. 

It  is  to  correct  this  palpably  false 
position  that  the  gas  industry, 
through  the  medium  of  its  associa- 
tion, has  established  the  laboratory 
in  question.  Here  appliances  are 
tested  against  definite  specifications 
for  safety,  efficiency  and  durability. 
Such  appliances  as  pass  these  tests 
are  awarded  the  blue  star  seal  of  the 
American  Gas  Association  and  may 
thenceforth  be  marketed  with  the 
full  approval  and  commendation  of 
the  entire  industry.  The  advan- 
tages of  this  seal  to  all  parties 
concerned — manufacturer,  consumer 
and  gas  company — will  be  taken  up 
a  little  later. 

This  testing  laboratory  has  be- 
hind it  the  whole-hearted  support  of 
the  entire  gas  industry,  for  the  need 
of  it  has  long  been  felt.  When  the 
American  Gas  Association  stepped 
into  the  picture  it  quickly  drew  into 
line  all  of  the  more  important  manu- 
facturers and  local  gas  companies. 
In  order  to  finance  the  project  and 
to  get  it  under  way,  a  selected  num- 
ber of  the  larger  of   the   gas  com- 


THE 
SEAL  OF  DISTINCTION 

THIS  Company  confines  its 
sales  ot  gas  ranges  and  flex- 
ible gas  tubing  to  those 
bearing  the  above  Blue  Star  Seal  of 
the  Testing  Laboratory  of  the 
American  Gas  Association. 

This  Seal  is  your  guarantee  that 
the  appliance  conforms  to  high 
standards  of  safety,  efficiency  and 
durability  established  by  specialists 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service, U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Standards  and  the  American 
Gas  Association. 

DtTiiuiui  gas  appliances  bearing  this 
Blue  Star  Seal 


panies  were  asked  to  contribute  to 
a  general  fund  planned  to  under- 
write a  two-year  program. 

Further  funds  were  gained  from 
the  actual  functioning  of  the  labora- 
tory. A  fee  is  charged  every  manu- 
facturer submitting  an  appliance  for 
test  and  this  fund,  while  not  in  it- 
self sufficient  to  carry  the  entire  ex- 
pense of  the  project,  has  proved  of 
material  assistance. 

A  GENERAL  committee  was  or- 
ganized to  supervise  the  draw- 
ing up  of  all  construction  and  per- 
formance specifications  which  must 
be  met  by  appliances  receiving  the 
blue  star  seal,  and  under  this  main 
committee  are  several  sub-commit- 
tees which  deal  directly  with  par- 
ticular branches  of  manufacture. 
Not  only  is  the  gas  industry  repre- 
sented here,  but  the  government  has 
been  called  in,  and  on  the  main 
specifications  committee  appear  one 
representative  each  from  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Standards,  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Public 
Health  Service.  There  is  also  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Master  Plumbers. 

Thus  it  may  easily  be  seen  that  a 
wide   number   of    influences   are    in- 


volved to  see  that  every  angle  of  the 
matter  is  given  the  fullest  consider- 
ation. It  is  further  specified  in  re- 
gard to  the  managing  committee  in 
charge  of  the  actual  laboratory  work 
that  no  member  shall  be  in  a  position 
where  he  might  be  interested  in  the 
outcome  of  any  of  the  tests  made 
therein. 

Naturally,  if  the  blue  star  seal  is 
to  be  made  to  count  for  anything,  it 
must  have  behind  it  not  only  the 
commendation  of  the  industry,  but 
the  strong  arm  as  well.  Fortunately 
the  retailing  situation  makes  this 
selling  control  entirely  practical. 
Most  of  the  retailing  of  appliances 
is  done  by  the  gas  companies  them- 
selves, and  once  these  have  agreed 
to  handle  none  but  officially  approved 
and  stamped  appliances,  the  problem 
of  getting  the  other  dealers  into  line 
is  comparatively  simple.  Advertising 
by  the  local  companies,  and  by  the 
American  Gas  Association  through 
these  companies,  and  by  the  manu- 
facturer companies  themselves,  is 
admirably  calculated  to  establish  the 
blue  star  seal  firmly  in  the  public's 
consciousness   in   the  shortest  time. 

At  present  this  advertising  is 
simple  and  direct  in  nature.  The 
Association  has  made  up  a  window 
display  card,  an  envelope  stuffer 
and  a  series  of  newspaper  advertise- 
ments for  which  matrices  are  fur- 
nished the  local  gas  company  on 
request,  to  be  inserted  by  the  com- 
pany in  the  local  newspapers.  In 
addition  a  pamphlet  is  sent  out 
which  contains  the  latest  itemized 
list  of  appliances  that  have  been 
passed  on  successfully.  This  list  is 
kept  up  to  date  from  time  to  time 
as  more  and  more  appliances  are 
tested  and  approved.  This  material 
is  judged  sufficient  to  get  the  project 
well  under  way  and  to  line  up  both 
manufacturers  and  gas  companies 
solidly  behind  it.  Once  this  has  been 
done,  their  published  information 
will  drive  home  the  point  to  the  con- 
sumers. The  number  of  requests 
for  this  material  received  by  the 
Association  is  more  than  satisfac- 
tory, and  a  great  many  of  the  com- 
panies have  put  it  into  immediate 
operation. 

The  blue  star  seal  is  already  firmly 
established  and  needs  only  further 
promotion  in  order  that  it  may  real- 
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THE  AVERAGE  net  paid  circulations  of/ 
The  News,  New  York's  Picture  News- 
paper, for  the  six  months  period  ending  March 
31,  1927,  as  reported  to  the  Post  Office  depart- 


ment were 


Daily  .  .  i,i45,48i 
Sunday  .  1,433,578 

These  averages  represent  a  gain  of  62,505 
copies  for  the  Daily  News  and  189,262  copies 
for  the  Sunday  News  during  this  period — by 
far  the  largest  increase  of  any  New  York 
morning  or  Sunday  paper. 
These  gains  are  particularly  significant  because 
they  are  practically  all  newsstand  sales.  Every 
day  in  the  week  more  than  a  million  people 
approach  a  newsstand,  have  six  good  morning 
papers  to  pick  from  and  choose  The  News! 
Buy  it  in  preference  to  five  others!  Buy  it  in 
increasing  numbers!  More  people  than  ever 
before  are  reading  the  most  widely  read  news- 
paper in  America.  More  advertisers  than  ever 
before  are  using  the  huge  News  circulations 
for  new  business  and  greater  gains! 
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In  the  Style  of  1827 


THERE  exists  in  this  country 
today  a  curious  interest  in  the 
quaint  life  and  institutions 
of  another  time.  The  "Elegant 
Eighties,"  the  "Mauve  Nineties," 
and  the  darker  ages  as  far  back  even 
as  colonial  days  are  enjoying  a  pop- 
ular vogue  in  current  literature,  and 
this  interest  is  being  reflected  from 
time  to  time  in  the  advertising  of 
various  companies  which  have  be- 
hind them  the  prestige  of  decades  or 
even  centuries  which  can  easily  tie 
in  with  and  build  up  upon  this  vogue 
the  reputation  of  their  house  and 
the  dependability  of  their  merchan- 
dise. 

Brooks  Brothers,  New  York  cloth- 
iers, date  their  foundation  back  to 
1818.  It  is  a  house  of  ultra-conser- 
vative traditions  and  deals  in  mer- 
chandise of  the  highest  quality.  Its 
files  hold  vast  quantities  of  old  docu- 
ments, clippings,  advertisements, 
periodicals,  etc.,  which  date  all  the 
way  back  to  the  time  of  its  founda- 
tion. And  from  this  wealth  the  com- 
pany has  drawn  the  material  for  a 
little  house  organ  which  has  proved 
an  invaluable  builder  of  good  will. 

This  house  organ  is  issued  month- 
ly, each  issue  being  printed   in  one 


color  on  different  colored  stock, 
coated,  7  by  3%  inches  in  size.  The 
literary  style,  the  typography,  the 
whole  style  of  make-up  are  clever  re- 
productions of  those  of  a  bygone 
day.  The  illustrations  are  quaint 
reproductions  of  old  cuts  from  books, 
magazines  and  newspapers  long  since 
forgotten.  There  are  selected  news 
items  from  the  press  of  a  hundred 
years  ago,  followed  closely  by  an 
up-to-date  calendar  of  events  in 
the  realm  of  the  more  fashionable 
sports  and  detailed  itineraries  of  the 
firm's  representatives  throughout 
the  United  States,  there  are  enlight- 
ening comments  upon  style  trends, 
past  and  present,  all  handled  in  the 
literary  style  of  the  old  days  when 
style — literarily  speaking — was  style. 
Its  name  is  characteristic  and 
brings  out  all  the  quaint  flavor  of 
the  whole — "Brook's  Miscellany  and 
Gentlemen's  Intelligencer,"  described 
in  a  subhead  as  "A  Compendium  of 
Useful  Information  and  Repository 
of  Polite  Anecdote." 

THERE  are  not  a  great  many  con- 
cerns which  could  use  material  of 
this  nature,  for  few  have  policies  or 
sales   problems    similar   to    those   of 


Brooks  Brothers.  But  there  are  any 
number  of  users  of  direct  mail  who 
may  be  barking  up  the  wrong  tree 
in  their  advertising  by  trying  to  sell 
goods  by  too  much  high-powered 
material  conceived  in  a  manner  out 
of  keeping  with  the  policies  of  their 
company.  Brooks  Brothers  are  con- 
sistent above  all  else,  and  no  matter 
what  some  of  our  progressive  young 
men  may  think  of  these  policies, 
there  can  be  no  denying  the  fact 
that  the  house  is  here  thoroughly 
and  soundly  registered  as  precisely 
the  sort  of  concern  as  which  it 
wishes  to  be  known.  Many  com- 
panies in  other  lines  might  do  well 
to  study  over  their  own  problems 
with  something  like  this  in  mind: 
Are  we  over-straining  ourselves  to 
sell  more  goods,  when  what  we 
actually  need  is  good  will,  the  build- 
ing of  prestige  and  the  firm  estab- 
lishment of  our  standing  and  policies 
in  the  minds  of  our  customers  and 
prospects,  and  if  so,  what  can  we  do 
about  it? 

Brooks  Brothers  answered  the 
question  by  giving  their  customers  a 
peep  back  into  another  century,  an 
optical  relief  from  the  strain  of  this 
hectic  day. 
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C>rl£lT7Tl,  brought  about  by  the  Melba  Technique,  is  the  Interrupting 
Idea  of  the  advertising  of  Parfumerie  Melba,  Inc.  Interrupting  photo- 
graphic illustrations  show  the  numerous  products,  and  strikingly  symbolize 
the  results  of  their  use.  This  advertising  is  prepared  by  the  Federal 
Advertising  Agency,  Incorporated,   of  6    East  39th   Street,  New  York. 
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A  Catalogue  of  Contest  Ideas 

By  Edgar  Paul  Hermann 

Director  of  Publications,  La  Salle  Extension  University 


THE  way  to  find  an  effective  idea 
for  a   sales  contest   is   simple: 
Mix  some  imagination  with  the 
essentials  of  a  successful,  old  idea. 

The  sales  manager  who  is  willing 
to  brave  the  objections  to  sales  con- 
tests, and  to  the  after-effects 
that  have  sometimes  followed  poorly 
planned  or  poorly  managed  contests, 
is  often  confronted  with  the  job  of 
finding  an  idea  with  a  bit  of  novelty 
in  it. 

If  he  goes  about  his  job  systemati- 
cally, he  will  discover  that  hundreds 
of  contest  plans  have  been  reported, 
but  the  chances  are  that  none  that  he 
finds  will  fit  his  case  exactly. 

Certain  ideas  quickly  come  to  him 
as  obvious  possibilities:  games,  races, 
trips,  hunts;  but  usually  they  are  as 
quickly  discarded.  If  he  makes  an 
analysis,  he  may  take  a  group  of  ideas 
with  which  to  begin  his  thinking. 

There  is  the  strug- 
gle idea:  battle,  war, 
competition.  That  is 
the  essence  of  most 
good  contests.  Then 
there  is  the  reward 
idea.  That  also  is  es- 
sential. Publicity  is 
usually  an  important 
factor.  The  winner 
wants  his  credit;  he 
deserves  his  honors.  A 
great  deal  can  some- 
times be  built  around 
the  idea  of  loyalty, 
or  of  efficiency ;  or 
around  the  special  ob- 
jectives that  may  be 
carpentered  into  the 
contest.  Craftsman- 
ship, permanence  and 
cooperation  are  other 
key  words  that  may 
make  good  starting 
points.  Speed  may  go 
hand  in  hand  with 
struggle.  The  very 
business  of  the  organ- 
ization may  suggest 
special  forms  of  con- 
tests. 

But  to  discuss  some 
specific  cases  :  No 
time  need  be  spent  on 
contests  that  take  the 
form    of    football 


games,  baseball  games,  field  meets,  Spell  downs  and  elimination  con- 
tugs  of  war,  and  the  like.  Simple  tests  of  various  forms  have  been  suc- 
ideas  based  on  games  may  be  good  if    cessfully  used.     Challenges  of  vari- 


reasonable,  and  well  adapted.  If 
there  is  a  new  game  popular  among 
the  men,  it  will  immediately  suggest 
itself.  In  any  case,  a  game  will  en- 
able the  sales  manager  to  form  a 
league  or  to  conduct  a  tournament, 
with  the  scoring  rules  based  on  sales 
objectives. 

Similarly  hunts  and  trips  and 
races  are  common  and  simple.  Treas- 
ure hunts,  lion  hunts,  fishing  trips, 
trips  around  the  world,  or  even  to 
the  moon ;  foot  races,  auto  races, 
aeroplane  races.  Many  others  in  this 
classification  are  popular  because 
they  are  easily  visualized  and  are 
simple  in  form.  War  experience  has 
suggested  numerous  contests :  naval 
battles,  trench  warfare,  forced 
marches,  winning  of  commissions. 


A 


LL  companies  do  not  have  the  facilities  to  stage  as  elaborate 
a  party  for  their  '"Hundred  Pointers"'  as  did  the  National 
Cash  Register  Company  when  it  sent  its  men  to  Cuba.  But 
all  sales  managers  have  hopes,  and  most  of  them  are  at  times 
hard  put  to  it  to  devise  new  and  more  ingenious  schemes  to 
inspirit  their  men  with  such  resources  as  they  have  at  hand. 
This  article  does  not  attempt  to  give  them  detailed  help.  It  is 
merely  a  '"catalogue"  of  suggestions  from  which  useful  ideas 
may  be  taken  in  a  moment  when  imagination  and  memorv  fail 


ous  sorts  are  frequent.  All  of  the 
above  fall  under  the  struggle  idea 
classification.  The  list  at  the  end  of 
this  article  suggests  numerous  possi- 
bilities in  this  class. 

In  connection  with  the  planning  of 
a  contest  the  reward  idea  comes  up 
early.  It  is  important.  Among  those 
that  might  be  mentioned  in  passing 
are  such  things  as  vacations,  trips  to 
headquarters,  banquets,  honor  sym- 
bols. Many  organizations  have  built 
famous  honor  clubs — of  the  type  of 
the  president's  cabinet,  the  thousand 
club,  the  million  a  year  men,  first 
thirteen,  quota  busters,  score  every 
week  clubs,  degree  orders,  honor  rolls, 
point  systems. 

Two  of  the  most  important  factors 
in  the  successful  management  of  a 
sales  contest  are  the 
preliminary  publicity 
and  the  publicity 
while  the  contest  is 
going  on.  Thinking 
on  this  subject  has 
suggested  contest 
ideas  to  some  mana- 
gers. There  have  been 
many  contests  based 
on  visualization  ideas : 
bust  the  thermometer, 
ladder,  paint  the  map 
red,  speedometer  con- 
tests. The  symbol 
idea  has  had  its  uses. 
There  have  been 
brown  derby  contests, 
president'  cups, 
green  vases,  tokens, 
insignia,  emblems, 

There  have  been 
parades  and  rallies 
and  other  publicity 
ideas  in  contest  form. 
The  loyalty  idea  may 
at  times  be  a  potent 
one.  Honoring  popu- 
lar individuals  is  its 
usual  form.  There 
may  be  a  president's 
week,  a  do-it-for-Jones 
contest,  a  Smith  cir- 
cle, a  sales  manager's 
trip  contest. 
-         Cooperation    is   an- 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  76 J 
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Evidencing  the  peculiar  power  of  certain  business  papers 

PROPOSITION:  Retail  merchants  and  wholesalers 
were  asked  which  brands  of  cheesecloth  were  the  best 
sellers — and  the  reasons  why. 

STATEMENT:  In  the  majority  of  answers,  "Curity" 
cheesecloth,  made  by  the  Lewis  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, stood  at  or  near  the  top.  Some  replies  attributed 
"Curity"  leadership  to  the  advertising  done  in  speci- 
fied consumer  magazines,  notably  The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal,  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  and  Pictorial 
Review. 

HOWEVER — Neither  "Curity"  nor  any  other  cheese- 
cloth had  been  advertised  to  the  consumer !  "Curity" 
has  advertised,  intelligently  and  consistently  in  the 
Economist  Group  and  one  other  business  paper — 
with  the  logical  result. 

COflClUSlO?l ."  Today  retailers  and  wholesalers  alike 
think  of  "Curity"  as  the  leading  brand,  the  biggest 
advertiser  and  the  cheesecloth  best  known  to  the  gen- 
eral public.  Which  is  another  proof  that  it  pays 
to  give  your  selling  success  a  sound  and  sufficient 
framework. 

Tell  and  sell  the  merchant — and 
hell  tell  and  sell  the   millions 
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Should  the  Manufacturer  Share 
the  Retailer's  Advertising  Cost  ? 

By  Hugh  Strong 


WHEN  a  retailer  places  in  his 
paid  space  in  a  local  news- 
paper the  announcement  of 
a  manufacturer  on  the  so-called 
fifty-fifty  basis,  are  the  benefits 
fifty-fifty?  Can  the  arrangement 
be  said  to  be  in  every  sense  an 
equitable  one? 

Probably  it  was  the  automobile 
manufacturer  who  made  the  fifty- 
fifty  deal  popular.  At  any  rate, 
that  a  considerable  amount  of  auto- 
mobile advertising  in  newspapers  is 
inserted  on  this  basis  is  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge.  Recently  the 
idea  has  been  spreading  to  other 
fields,  and  various  modifications  of 
it  are  discovered,  for  example,  in 
several  of  the  lines  carried  by  the 
average  department  store. 

Modern  efficiency  in  advertising 
and  merchandising  necessarily  has 
given  considerable  attention  to  "tie- 
up."  This  new  term  is  used  to  de- 
scribe whatever  means  may  be  taken 
to  identify  a  nationally  advertised 
product  with  the  dealer  who  sells  it 

In  recent  times,  several  manifesta- 
tions of  the  idea  have  been  observed. 
Some  national  advertisers  print  in 
their  announcements  in  media  of 
general  circulation  lists  of  the 
names  and  addresses  of  local  dealers 
for  the  convenience  of  consumers 
who  may  be  interested.  Another 
method,  in  connection  with  news- 
paper advertisements  inserted  by  a 
manufacturer,  is  to  invite  dealers 
in  the  local  field  to  buy  space  adjoin- 
ing the  announcement  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  their  names  and 
addresses  as  retailers  of  the  mer- 
chandise advertised. 

Now  comes  the  newest  develop- 
ment, the  fifty-fifty  deal,  by  which 
a  department  store,  for  example,  is 
solicited  to  advertise  a  certain  prod- 
uct in  its  daily  advertisement,  on  an 
agreement  that  one-half  the  cost  of 
the  space  thus  used  will  be  taken 
care  of  by  the  manufacturer  of  the 
article.  What  is  to  be  said  for  this 
arrangement,  both  pro  and  con? 

First,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
manufacturer,  it  must  be  admitted 
without  question  that  he  gets  a 
good  tie-up.     Securing  for  his  prod- 


uct the  attention  of  the  readers  of 
the  department  store  copy,  with  the 
endorsement,  implied  at  least,  of  the 
big  local  dealer,  surely  means  that 
the  journey  of  the  product  from  the 
manufacturer  to  the  consumer  is 
greatly  facilitated. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  matter  of 
the  advertising  rates.  Department 
stores,  as  largest  newspaper  adver- 
tisers, are  recognized  as  close  buyers 
of  space.  It  is  safe  to  say  they  pay 
less  than  so-called  "foreign"  adver- 
tisers pay. 

Moreover,  by  having  the  placing 
attended  to  by  the  department  store, 
a  manufacturer  saves  himself 
trouble  and  expense.  And  yet  the 
division  of  fifty-fifty  applies  to  tlv 
actual  cost  of  the  space  to  the  de- 
partment store,  with  nothing  added 
for  overhead  expense  in  the  adver- 
tising office  of  the  store. 

That  is,  unless  the  retailer  includes 
in  the  agreement  a  clause  to  the 
effect  that  settlement  is  to  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  cost  plus  a  certain 
percentage  to  cover  such  overhead 
expense  as  salaries  of  the  dealer's 
advertising  staff,  the  larger  burden 
of  expense  is  borne  by  the  retailer. 

FURTHER,  some  retailers  object 
to  devoting  space  in  their  daily 
announcements  to  the  advertising  of 
trade-marked  articles.  These  ad- 
vertisements, if  paid  for  either 
wholly  or  in  part  by  the  manufac- 
turer, naturally  are  written  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  latter.  They 
play  up  the  name  or  trade-mark,  and 
the  description  of  this  one  particular 
article  to  the  exclusion  of  other  ar- 
ticles of  a  similar  nature  which  may 
compose  the  dealer's  assortment. 

Merchants  of  an  analytical  turn 
of  mind  are  asking  themselves  the 
question:  Is  this  good  business  for 
us?  Exactly  how  should  we  handle 
such  matters  and  how  far  should  we 
go  along  this  line  of  advertising? 

Does  this  development,  if  carried 
to  excess,  threaten  the  integrity  of 
the  dealer's  own  advertising?  One 
may  say  that  the  ideal  method  to  be 
followed  in  the  preparation  of  a 
store's    daily    advertisements    is    to 


consider  each  item  on  its  own  merits 
and  in  relation  to  the  stock  as  a 
whole.  Having  reference  to  the  en- 
tire assortment,  what  item  or  items 
can  be  advertised  most  advantage- 
ously from  the  store's  own  stand- 
point, considering  immediate  results 
and  cumulative  benefit,  and  what 
would  be  a  reasonable  expenditure 
for  this  item  or  group  of  items? 

DOES  the  consideration  of  adver- 
tising allowances  from  manu- 
facturers introduce  a  harmful  ele- 
ment? Or  is  something  of  this  kind 
the  ultimate  and  ideal  method  of  ad- 
verting merchandise  sold  in  retail 
stores,  as  affording  maximum  tie- 
up? 

The  aim  of  the  present  writer  is 
not  to  answer  this  last  question  but 
simply  to  bring  it  up  for  discussion, 
mentioning  some  of  the  elements 
that  appear  from  the  retailer's  view- 
point. Where  is  this  new  element 
leading  to,  and  how  far  is  it  going 
to  lead?  Is  the  department  store 
advertising  of  the  future  to  be  com- 
posed largely  of  various  announce- 
ments of  specific  manufacturers  as 
a  means  to  securing  for  their  prod- 
ucts the  best  possible  tie-up?  Or 
even  if  this  new  plan  is  destined  to 
be  found  of  value  to  a  limited  extent 
only,  what  is  the  most  equitable  ap- 
portionment of  expense  between 
manufacturer  and  dealer? 

Department  store  buyers  are  able 
to  throw  various  interesting  side- 
lights on  the  subject.  The  offer  of 
a  manufacturer  to  pay  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  advertising  a  certain 
brand  of  goods  may  be  made  con- 
tingent upon  an  order  of  a  certain 
size  being  placed.  Or  possibly  an 
order  of  specified  size  may  carry 
with  it  the  privilege  of  a  free  ad- 
vertisement :  one  to  be  paid  for  en- 
tirely by  the  manufacturer  but  in- 
serted in  the  retailer's  space  and 
under  his  name. 

Certainly,  too  much  cannot  be  said 
in  praise  of  the  general  theory  of 
cooperation  between  manufacturer 
and  retailer  along  whatever  lines 
may  prove  to  be  sound  and  advan- 
tageous in  a  permanent  way. 
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There's  a  BUILDING  BOOM 
on  MIDWEST  FARMS 

— and  materials  are  now  in  demand 


PROSPEROUS  farm  conditions  through- 
out the  Middle  West,  better  farm 
credit,  more  diversified  farming  —  all 
these  factors  are  encouraging  farmers  to 
make  extensive  repairs  and  improve- 
ments on  their  property. 

Capper's  Farmer  foresaw  this  building 
activity  months  ago  and  was  ready  to 
take  a  big  part  in  it.  Last  January  it 
established  a  building  service,  more  am- 
bitious and  more  practical  than  that  of 
any  other  farm  publication. 

This  Capper  s  Farmer  program  includes 
monthly  articles  on  building  by  practical 
farmers  who  write  from  actual  successful 
experience  with  certain  building  plans. 
It  shows  types  of  houses  which  State 
Agricultural  Colleges  have  found  to  be 
most  suited  to  certain  localities.  It  offers 
farmers  complete  blueprints  of  these 
dwellings  and  of  every  other  type  of 
farm  building  as  well — barns,  garages, 
machine    sheds,    poultry    houses,    hog 
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Circulation  815,000 


houses.  It  gives  the  farmers  every  in- 
centive to  go  ahead  and  build  now. 

Already  Capper's  Farmer  has  distributed 
to  farmers  by  request  370  separate  build- 
ing plans,  involving  the  expenditure  of 
$1,100,000  to  $1,250,000. 

And  the  building  season  is  only  just 
getting  under  way! 

It's  a  golden  opportunity  for  the  manu- 
facturer of  building  materials.  As  the 
Agricultural  Publishers  Association  re- 
cently announced  in  a  special  bulletin, 
"The  farm  field  offers  best  market  for 
building  materials." 

These  Midwestern  farmers  will  need 
everything  from  floors  to  roofs — cement, 
lumber,  weatherstripping,  paint,  plumb- 
ing supplies,  electrical  fixtures,  wall 
paper.  They've  got  the  money  to  buy 
the  best,  too. 

They  turn  to  Capper's  Farmer,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  for  all  their  information 
and  advice  in  building.  What  more  log- 
ical place,  then,  than  Capper's  Farmer 
could  the  advertiser  of  building  materials 
pick  to  tell  his  sales  story  to  these  farmers? 

'      M.  L.  CROWTHER 

Advertising  Manager 

Graybar  Bldg.,  Neif  York  City 
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The  8pt.  Pa?e 

Odds  ^odkins 


IN  my  very  humble  opinion  the  to- 
bacco interests  are  making  a  serious 
mistake  in  letting  down  the  bars  and 
advertising  cigarettes  to  women.  I  be- 
lieve this  advertising  is  going  to  do 
more  harm  than  good  to  the  cigarette 
as  an  institution.  It  is  calculated  to  fan 
the  ire  of  the  anti-cigarette  cranks 
(who  are  always  smouldering)  and 
cause  them  to  blaze  up  and  express 
themselves  in  a  movement  for  hostile 
legislation. 

It  wasn't  drinking  that  brought 
about  prohibition,  but  the  offensiveness 
of  the  corner  saloon.  The  corner  cigar 
store,  which  has  taken  its  place,  can 
ill  afford  to  develop  into  an  institution 
which  offends  the  sensibilities  of  the 
American  public.  And  to  risk  it  is  so 
unnecessary.  It  recalls  a  fable,  writ- 
ten by  a  man  by  the  name  of  Aesop, 
about  a  dog  and  a  bone  and  the  mirror- 
ing surface  of  a  pool  of  water. 
—8-pt— 
A  member  of  the  staff  of  this  illus- 
trated journal  of  marketing  relates 
that  on  his  way  from  Chicago  to  St. 
Paul  recently  he  fell  in  with  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  chain  of  three  very  fine 
grocery  stores. 

The  two  men  rode  together  and 
talked  merchandising.  During  the 
course  of  the  conversation  the  chain 
grocer  confided  that  he  had  his  own 
brand  of  coffee,  not  from  choice  but 
because  he  had  been  forced  into  it. 

"Five  or  six  years  ago,"  he  said,  "all 
our  coffee  sales  were  spread  over  about 
twenty  brands.  You  could  buy  them  at 
any  store  and  all  of  the  other  stores 
made  leaders  of  them  so  that  they  gave 
us  no  profit — we  had  to  meet  the  price. 
We  decided  to  develop  our  own  brand 
to  insure  a  legitimate  profit  on  cof- 
fee customers.  When  a  customer  ac- 
quires a  taste  for  our  coffee  he  always 
has  to  come  back  to  us,  for  we  blend 
it  ourselves,  and  he  can't  get  it  else- 
where. He  not  only  buys  coffee  but 
he  buys  other  groceries.  Today,  sixty 
per  cent  of  our  business  is  in  our  own 
brand — the  balance  is  scattered  over 
eighteen  to  twenty  nationally  adver- 
tised brands." 

I  am  not  a  rabid  price-maintenancist 
but  there  is  in  this  situation  consider- 
able food  for  thought. 
—8-pt— 
How    careful    manufacturers    should 
be  in  illustrating  their  advertisements: 
Alan    B.    Sanger    sends    me    a    page 
torn  from  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
Literary   Review   containing    a    review 
of  Theodate  Geoffrey's  book,  "An  Amer- 


ican   Housewife    in    Japan,"    in    which 

the  following  occurrence  is  related. 

Mrs.  Geoffrey's  butler.  Suzuki,  answering 
her  ring  at  her  own  front  door,  bowing 
obsequiously,  but  clad  in  a  brand  new 
fleece-lined  union  suit.  Thinking  him  drunk, 
she  awaited,  locked  in  her  library  her 
husband's    return.      He    rebuked    Suzuki. 

"Don't  you  ever  dare  to  answer  a  bell 
in  this  house  without  being  properly 
dressed." 

Suzuki  launched  himself  across  the  room, 
snatched  a  copy  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  and  displayed  a  double-paged  adver- 
tisement of  an  airy  gentleman  promenading 
in    a    well-known    brand   of   underwear. 

"See  master."  cried  Suzuki,  dramatically, 
"bell  ring,  me  all  dress.  New  clothes  all 
the  same  as  American  gentleman.  Very 
hi    kara." 

Hi  kara  is  Japanese  slang  for  high  collar, 
the  first  adopters  of  Western  dress  in 
Japan  wearing  the  cuff-like  collars  of  Amer- 
ican dudes  of  the  eighties.  By  extension, 
of   course,    it    means    recherche";   nifty. 

—8-pt— 

Sometimes  I  find  myself  wondering 
if,  after  all,  we  have  made  so  much 
progress  in  advertising,  with  all  our 
art  and  atmosphere  and  copy  sophisti- 
cation. 
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I  have  a  sneaking  suspicion  that  the 
old  advertisements  with  their  funny 
display,  like  this  White  advertisement, 
"did  a  job." 

— 8-pt— 

In  a  recent  address  in  the  West, 
O.  H.  Cheney,  vice-president  of  the 
American  Exchange-Irving  Trust  Com- 
pany,   New    York,    observed    jokingly 


that  Mr.   Ford  had  it  in  his  power  to 
solve  the  farm  problem. 

"I  now  assert  the  inalienable  right 
of  every  Eastern  business  man  to  solve 
the  farm  problem,"  said  Mr.  Cheney. 
"One  trouble  with  American  business 
today  is  that  it  has  too  many  rear-seat 
drivers.  You  know  Mr.  Ford  could 
solve  the  farm  problem  tomorrow.  All  ' 
he  needs  to  do  is  to  build  every  farm- 
er's tractor  with  a  rear  seat  for  an 
Eastern  banker  or  business  man." 

One  of  those  jests  that  is  about  one- 
fourth  jest  and  three-fourths  truth ! 

— 8-pt— 

The  post  brings  me  a  bulletin  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington, 
announcing  a  new  publication  of  the 
Domestic  Commerce  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  entitled  "Re- 
tail Store  Problems,"  described  in  a 
subtitle,  "Factors  in  Successful  Retail- 
ing." 

Eight  subjects  are  discussed  in  this 
publication,  a  compilation  of  eight  sep- 
arate studies  of  which  160,000  copies 
have  been  distributed.  The  eight 
studies  include: 

Measuring  a  Retail  Market 

Retail  Store  Location 

Retail  Store  Planning 

Budgetary  Control  in  Retail  Store 
Management 

Education  of  a  Retail  Sales  Force 

Cooperative  Retail  Advertising 

Department  Leasing  in  Retail  Stores 

Vehicular  Traffic  Congestion  and  Re- 
tail Business. 

This  publication  may  be  obtained  for 
twenty  cents.  If  it  sold  for  $20  it 
would  doubtless  be  in  great  demand! 
I  wonder  if  it  would  not  give  many 
national  advertisers  a  valuable  slant 
on  the  retailers'  problems  that  would 
enable  them  to  cooperate  more  intelli- 
gently with  their  retail  distributors. 
— 8-pt— 

Birthright  for  sale  for  mess  of  pot- 
tage: 

TITLED    FOREIGNER    desires    to    sell    use    of 

name     for     advertising     purposes.       2480     Times 
Annex. 

No  use  to  answer  this  want-ad,  for  I 
have  changed  the  number. 
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A  thing  of 


Beauty 

is  a  road  to 

Profit! 


Stop   to   observe   the   women  fully  determined  to  manufac- 

who  pass  through  the  revolv-  ture,  sell,  and  advertise  to  the 

ing  doors  of  the  smartest  de-  ninety-five, 
partment  store.  You  will  prob-  But    follow    these    hundred 

ably  be  surprised  to  note  how  women  inside  the  store  and  up 

few  are  well  tailored.  to  the  dress-goods  counter.  If 

Out  of  a  hundred  that  pass  offered  a  choice  of"  several  de- 

your  vantage   point,   a   mere  signs — all  priced   the  same — 

handful — say    four   or    five —  the  entire  hundred  will  walk 

justify  your  mental  ideal  of  a  up  to  buy  the  one  or  two  de- 

smartly  gowned  woman. #  signs  of  which  the  experts  have 

Five  in  a  hundred.    And  (if  previously  said,  "These  are  the 

the  Springtime  has  not  filled  best." 

your  mind  overmuch  with  the  Up  in  the  Furniture  Depart- 

memory  of  the  five)  you  are  mentyourexperiencewillprob- 

likelv  to  return  to  your  desk  ably  be  duplicated.    The  ma- 

GEORGE    BATTEN    COMPANY,    Inc. 
^Advertising 


jority  of  your  hundred  shop- 
pers will  step  over  to  the  choic- 
est set  of  furniture  on  the  floor 
and  ask,  "How  much?" 

Why,  then,  are  so  many  wo- 
men dowdily  dressed?  Why 
are  so  few  homes  tastefully 
decorated  ? 

Some  women,  of  course,  are 
born  flat-footed.  Many  homes 
cannot  bring  themselves  to 
part  company  with  the  golden- 
oak  dining-table  and  the  Mid- 
Vic  settee.  Purses  differ  in 
their  bulge.  But  make  no  mis- 
take about  this  —  American 
women  are  born  with  a  sixth 
sense  of  the  ultra-modern,  the 
voguish,  the  truly  beautiful. 

What  is  it  you  make  and 
sell?  Hats?  Automobiles? 
Toothpaste?  Compound  it,  de- 
sign it,  advertise  it  to  appeal 
to  the  five,  and  you  will  inter- 
est the  ninety-five. 

Manufacture  and  advertise 
to  the  ninety-five?  The  entire 
hundred  will  put  you  down  as 
"old-fashioned." 
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Tomorrows  Business  and  the 
Stream  of  Life 


be  on  the  alert  as  never  before.  They 
must  understand  why  things  are  hap- 
pening, as  well  as  recognize  that  they 
are  happening. 

There  is  a  simple  and  rather  pic- 
turesque figure  of  speech  which  to 
me  explains  the  whole  situation.  It 
is  not  a  new  figure,  but  it  is  perhaps 
rather  new  in  its  application  to  Ameri- 
can business.  I  refer  to  the  expressive 
term,  "the  stream  of  life." 

"The  stream  of  life  '  in  America  has 
become  swifter  since  the  World  War. 
Where  prior  to  1914  it  flowed  along 
with  a  strong,  steady  sweep,  rather 
placid  on  the  surface  because  of  its 
depth,  and  carried  business  and  indus- 
try along  on  its  bosom  safely  and 
steadily,  it  is  now  more  like  a  racing 
spring  freshet.  It  is  as  though  for  the 
period  of  the  War  the  stream  had  been 
dammed  up  to  form  a  great  lake;  and 
as  sediment  which  has  been  carried 
along  in  a  rushing  stream  settles  when 
the  stream  spreads  out  to  form  a  lake, 
so  a  great  many  of  our  old  habits  of 
thought  and  action,  and  of  our  old  ideas 
and  customs  and  methods,  settled  to  the 
bottom  of  this  four-year  lake.  And 
while  they  were  settling  we  were  learn- 
ing from  our  war  experience  many  new 
things:  about  production  and  distribu- 
tion, about  communication  and  trans- 
portation, about  efficiency  and  organ- 
ization, about  physics  and  chemistry 
and  about  human  nature. 

We  discovered  "simplification." 
Radio  was  developed ;  the  science  of 
flying  was  accelerated  by  a  decade  at 
least.  Synthesis  and  interchangeabili- 
ty  took  on  new  meaning  in  industry. 
Time  took  on  new  significance.  Life 
took  on  new  values.  We  learned  to 
do  without  this,  and  to  substitute  that 
— and  discovered  that  we  were  not 
seriously  inconvenienced.  Our  minds 
stretched;      we     grew     accustomed     to 


[CONTINUED  from  page  20] 

thinking  in  millions — yes,  in  billions. 
We  organized  ourselves  on  a  scale 
never  before  approached  in  the  world's 
history:  A.  E.  F.,  Red  Cross,  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus, Liberty  Loan,  the  Draft,  Fuel 
Administration,  Food  Administration, 
Railroad  Administration,  War  Indus- 
tries' Board.  Science  and  invention  put 
on  seven-league  boots.  We  made  years 
of  normal  progress  in  a  matter  of 
months,  and  we  sloughed  off  old  con- 
ceptions, limitations,  ideas,  customs  and 
methods  with   equal   speed. 

Then,  suddenly,  the  artificial  dam  of 
the  war  was  removed,  and  the  stream 
of  life  went  surging  forward — rushing 
with  a  four-year  "head"  behind  it. 
Temporarily  at  least,  the  stream  of  our 
life  here  on  the  North  American  con- 
tinent has  become  turbulent,  with  the 
turbulence  of  shallow  water. 

The  factors  that  developed  depth  in 
the  old  stream  of  life:  factors  such  as 
water-tight  orthodox  religion,  the  con- 
fidential character  of  our  financial 
affairs  (since  laid  bare  by  the  Income 
Tax),  the  habit  of  placing  long- 
quantity  orders  for  manufactured 
products,  the  custom  of  living  privately 
inside  the  four  walls  of  our  homes  with 
our  families,  the  practice  of  buying 
books  according  to  our  own  tastes 
rather  than  by  the  year  according  to 
the  tastes  of  an  editorial  board,  the 
habit  of  waiting  for  paint  to  dry,  the 
— but  you  can  complete  the  list  for 
yourself  with  the  factors  that  used  to 
make  the  business  or  industry  with 
which  you  are  connected  a  fairly  stable 
one  in  "the  old  days."  These  factors 
have  disappeared  to  a  larger  extent 
than  we  perhaps  realize.  Our  life  has  be- 

Icome  swifter;  we  have  become  less 
patient,  more  restless,  more  honest  with 
.ourselves,  more  curious;  more  tolerant 
in  some  ways,  less  tolerant  in  others. 


We  are  quicker  to  take  up  new  ideas, 
to  sample  new  products,  to  test  new 
services — but  quicker,  also,  to  toss 
them  aside  if  they  do  not  suit  us. 

Hand-to-mouth  buying  is  more  than 
a  merchandising  discovery  or  the  natu- 
ral caution  exercised  in  doing  business 
in  a  falling  market ;  it  is  a  reflection  of 
the  merchant's  instinctive  fear  that 
the  swift-moving  stream  of  life  will 
carry  a  fickle  public  past  his  counters 
before  he  can  empty  them. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  active  desire 
to  own  a  radio  set  that  has  caused 
millions  of  American  families  to  give 
up  the  privacy  of  their  homes  and  in- 
vite in  a  promiscuous  collection  of  jazz 
bands  and  after-dinner  speakers  and 
symphony  orchestras  and  bed-time 
story  tellers  and  morning  exercise  drill 
masters  as  it  is  the  fear  that  without  a 
radio  set  the  stream  of  life  will  sweep 
by;  the  fear  that  their  neighbors  will 
leave  them  behind  in  their  knowledge 
of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  and 
in  their  participation  in  it  all. 

Fifteen  years  ago  Lewis  Browne's 
book,  "This  Believing  World,"  would 
very  likely  have  caused  a  furor  in 
America.     Today  people  are  traveling 


(c)  Rro*m  Rms, 
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The  American  family  is  grow- 
ing impatient  with  anything 
short  of  personal  mobility, 
and  the  two-ear  garage  is  re- 
placing the  garage  for  one. 
New  diversions  abound.  Mo- 
tion picture  houses  thrive  on 
a  scale  unprecedented.  Popu- 
lar preferenees  change  over- 
night, and  the  businesses  and 
industries  affected  cannot 
hope  to  argiie  people  back 
into    habits    of    a    former    dav 
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THE  number  of  individual  savings  bank  depositors 
throughout  the  country  has  increased  310%  during 
the  last  twelve  years.  Proof  enough  that  the  4,000,000 
and  not  the  400  constitute  a  new  buying  market. 

Going  into  more  than  half  a  million  homes  of  the 
prosperous  younger  element,  SMART  SET  reaches  this 
new  market.  And  advertisers  say  SMART  SET  pro- 
duces sales  at  the  lowest  cost.  It  should,  for  it  reaches 
the  younger  buying  element— buyers  for  the  next  forty 
years. 


MMMT 


R.  E.  BERLIN,  Business  Manager 

119  West  40th  St.,  New  York 
Chicago    Adv.    Office,    360    N.    Michigan    Ave. 
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should  be  done  by  salesmen- 
finding  prospects  should  be 
done  by  advertising. 
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keep  salesmen  happy — and  dealers 
interested  in  the  line. 


Costs 


of  selling  are  lowered  when  cost  of 
not  selling  is  eliminated. 
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turnover  in  salesmen  and  in  dealers, 

less  selling  expense,  more  profits 

follow  the  use  of  Caxton 

a.  d.  a.  Let  us  prove  it. 


THE  CAXTON  COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 


too  fast  to  be  particularly  concerned 
over  a  book  that  carries  away  the  folk- 
lore foundation  from  under  orthodox 
religions  with  a  stream  of  historical 
interpretation  that  seems  to  put  an  en- 
tirely different  complexion  on  the  Bible. 
If  they  read  it  at  all,  they  read  it  with 
the  tolerance  of  a  business  man  passing 
on  a  piece  of  advertising  copy  when  he 
is  rushing  off  to  catch  a  steamer  for 
Europe. 

The  two-car  garage  is  not  a  necessi- 
ty, yet  real  estate  men  in  the  suburbs 
are  beginning  to  find  one-car  garage 
houses  rather  harder  to  sell  than  they 
were  yesterday.  The  American  family 
is  growing  impatient  with  anything 
short  of  individual  mobility — instant, 
personal  and  fast.  In  the  stream  of 
life! 

TI)UT  return  to  the  practical  consid- 
-Ueiation  of  how  we,  as  American 
business  men,  can  meet  the  indifference 
that  may  face  our  enterprises  or  our  in- 
dustries as  a  result  of  what  might  be 
called  the  new  American  temper,  in 
differentiation  from  the  new  American 
tempo  ("The  New  American  Tempo," 
Advertising  &  Selling  for  May  25, 
1926),  and  perhaps  turn  it  to  our 
benefit. 

First,  we  must  recognize  it  for  what 
it  is:  a  speeding  up  of  the  stream  of 
American  life  that  is  carrying  every- 
thing before  it  as  it  surges  through  the 
cities,  towns,  and  villages  of  the  na- 
tion. As  this  stream  sweeps  on,  it 
leaves  little  eddies  along  the  shore, 
quiet  little  bayous  and  backwaters. 
And  it  is  in  those  places  that  some 
businesses  find  themselves  today,  and 
many  more  may  find  themselves  to- 
morrow, with  sagging  sales  curves. 
The  responsible  heads  of  these  busi- 
nesses may  ascribe  the  falling  off  to 
some  specific  cause  or  causes,  and 
doubtless  they  will  be  correct  in  their 
analyses.  But,  fundamentally,  the 
trouble  is  that  their  business,  or  the 
product  or  service  or  facility  they  have 
to  sell,  has  been  crowded  over  to  the 
edge  of  the  American  stream  of  life 
and  has  drifted  out  of  the  current. 

We  see  old,  well-established  busi- 
nesses which  have  enjoyed  sales  pros- 
perity for  generations  floundering 
around  almost  in  bewilderment,  seeking 
for  ways  to  brace  sinking  sales  graphs. 
We  see  whole  industries  rubbing  their 
eyes  and  asking  what  is  happening.  We 
see  all  kinds  of  schemes  being  tried  in 
a  vain  endeavor  to  force  sales:  to  lure, 
wheedle,  surprise,  almost  to  trick 
people  into  buying  as  they  used  to  buy. 
We  see  boards  of  directors  of  great  in- 
dustrial and  manufacturing  enterprises 
hopefully  placing  aggressive  young  man- 
agers at  the  helms  of  their  enterprises 
in  an  effort  to  wake  them  up  in  a  sales 
way,  to  lift  them  out  of  their  heavy 
sagginess  and  onto  the  plane  of  the 
lusty  younger  industries:  the  motors, 
radio,  electric  household  utilities  and 
the  like. 

The  hope  of  these  younger  managers, 
the  hope  of  any  executive  with  the 
responsibility  of  a  business  that  is  fall- 
ing behind,  or  threatening  to  sag  seri- 
ously in  its  sales,  is  in  the  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  whatever  the  immedi- 
ate cause  of  the  slumps  may  be,  funda- 
mentally the  trouble  is  that  the  busi- 
ness or  the  industry  is  getting  over  to 
the  edge  of  the  current  of  the  stream  of 
life,  if  not  entirely  out  of  it. 

Either  of  two  courses  of  action  is 
open  to  them:  The  first  is  to  accept 
an   out-of-the-current   status   and   plan 
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The  Kansas  City  Sta 

o'oes 

Everywhere 

in  Kansas  City 


New  York  Office 
15  East  40th  St. 
Vanderbilt  10172 


SO  thorough  is  The  Kansas  City 
Star's  circulation,  so  complete 
its  coverage,  that  there  are  ac- 
tually delivered  by  carrier,  twice 
daily  in  Greater  Kansas  City,  more 
copies  of  The  Star  than  there  are 
families  in  the  city. 

The  Star  goes  into  all  classes  of 
homes.  The  homes  of  the  rich.  The 
homes  of  the  near-rich.  The  homes  of 
the  middle  classes.  The  homes  where 
every  penny  must  be  counted  before  it 
is  spent. 

The  Star  goes  into  the  downtown 
sections.  It  is  delivered  by  carrier 
into  the  city's  business  and  professional 
offices.  Business  and  professional  men 
need  The   Star. 

The  Star  goes  into  the  industrial  sec- 
tions, into  the  mills,  the  packing  plants 
and    the   factories. 

Literally  saturating  its  city  of  pub- 
lication twice  every  day.  and  again  on 
Sunday,  is  it  any  wonder  that  The 
Kansas  City  Star  carries  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  newspaper  advertis- 
ing in  Kansas  City? 
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Chicago  Office 

1418  Century  Bldg. 

Wabash  1067 


THE   KANSAS    CITY  STAR 

"A  Quarter  of  a  Million  Twice  a  Day" 
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Jhe  Magazine  for  Parents 

M.  J.  A  JtL/jJr  JL  VJUvJ.    T" 


353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


^Announcing  an 

Increase  in  Circulation  and 

a  Corresponding  Rise 

in  Advertising  Rates 

CURRENT  advertising  rates  in 
CHILDREN,  The  Magazine  for 
Parents,  have  been  based  on  a  guarantee 
of  40,000  net  paicLcirculation.  On  June 
1st,  1927,  this  guarantee  will  be  increased 
to  60,000  net  paid,  A.  B.  C,  average  12 
months,  and  the  rate  correspondingly 
increased  from  $250  to  $375  a  page. 

Before  June  1st.  advertisers  may  place 
contracts  for  the  following  twelve  issues 
at  the  present  $250  rate.  These  contracts 
will  hold  even  in  the  event  of  further 
rate  increases  during  the  year. 

Such  orders  may  carry  definite  inser- 
tion dates,  or  be  left  on  open  schedule.  In 
the  latter  case,  however,  they  must  be 
validated  by  an  insertion  not  later  than 
the  September,  1927,  issue. 

Although  not  quite  one  year  old, 
CHILDREN1  has  already  exceeded  even  the 
expectations  of  its  publishers  in  the 
rapidity  of  its  growth.  Its  articles  are  the 
subjects  of  discussion  in  literally  hun- 
dreds of  Parent-Teacher  Associations, 
women's  clubs,  and  child-study  groups. 
Specialized,  technical  publications  there 
have  always  been  in  this  field;  never  be- 
fore, however,  has  there  been  a  popular 
magazine,  published  for  alert  parents,  on 
the  thousand  and  one  newly  discovered 
facts  relating  to  the  care  and  training  of 
children  from  crib  to  college. 


We  also  take  this  occasion  to  announce  the  appointment  as 
our  Western  Representative  of  Strand  Galey,  111  West  Monroe 
Street,  Chicago,  III.    Telephone.  Randolph  3214. 


to  make  profits  on  a  flattening  or 
flattened  sales  curve.  (Admittedly  there 
are  some  businesses  that  can  hope  to 
do  no  better.  The  sooner  they  recon- 
cile themselves  to  their  fate  and  trim 
sail  accordingly,  the  better  off  their 
enterprises  will  be;  for  a  well  managed 
business  with  a  horizontal  sales  "curve" 
may  well  be  more  profitable  than  a 
business  with  a  rising  sales  curve,  if 
the  "rise"  is  being  bought  at  too  high 
a  price). 

The  alternative  is  to  force  the  busi- 
ness out  into  the  current  again;  a 
move  that  can  be  attempted  in  at  least 
six  ways: 

1.  By  finding  or  developing  a  new  mar- 
ket or  a  new  use. 

2.  By  revising  the  product  or  service  to 
fit   new  needs  or  ideas. 

3.  By  increased,  or  more  intelligently 
applied,  advertising  and  sales  pres- 
sure. 

4.  By  developing  some  new  product  or 
service  to  add  to,  supplement,  or 
supplant  the  present  one. 

5.  By  developing  a  new  sales  or  distri- 
bution policy  or  method  more  in  line 
with  the  new  American  tempo  and 
temper. 

6.  By  studying  the  plant  (or  the  or- 
ganization if  it  is  a  service  business 
rather  than  a  manufacturing  busi- 
ness) as  a  means  of  service,  and 
working  out  some  new  or  more  mod- 
ern way  to  use  it  to  serve  the  public 
more  acceptably. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article 
to  attempt  to  prescribe  definitely  for 
any  particular  case,  but  rather  to  es- 
tablish the  fact  that  many  of  the  old 
specifics  have  lost  their  potency  as  ap- 
plied to  the  present-day  situation  of  a 
business  that  seems  to  be  drifting  into 
a  back-water  eddy. 

FOR  example,  if  the  American  pub- 
lic has  grown  so  busy,  and  so  ac- 
customed to  telephones  for  communi- 
cation that  it  is  losing  the  art  of 
polite  social  correspondence  and  con- 
sequently the  demand  for  fine  social 
stationery  is  falling  off  somewhat  dis- 
concertingly, no  mere  matter  of  ad- 
vertising ingenuity  is  going  to  make 
people  return  to  old  habits  of  corre- 
spondence. 

Or  if  the  railroads  and  steamships  no 
longer  require  a  certain  type  of  me- 
chanical equipment  because  of  funda- 
mental changes  in  motive  power,  no 
amount  of  "high-pressure"  salesman- 
ship is  going  to  keep  orders  flowing  into 
plants  which  formerly  were  hard  put 
to  it  to  turn  out  that  type  of  equipment 
fast  enough  to  supply  the  demand. 

Or,  if  people  are  beginning  to  lose 
some  of  their  zest  (or  need)  for  shop- 
ping by  mail  (as  some  mail-order  men 
have  admitted  to  me  privately  they  fear 
is  the  case),  simply  to  make  the  cata- 
logue descriptions  more  enticing  or  the 
price  a  bit  more  attractive  is  not  going 
to  rejuvenate  the  mail-order  business. 

Or  if  people  would  rather  ride  in 
automobiles  or  go  to  the  movies  or  sit 
and  listen  to  the  radio  than  do  a  dozen 
other  things,  the  businesses  or  indus- 
tries affected  cannot  hope  to  argue 
people  back  into  their  old  habits. 

The  stream  of  life  in  America  will 
flow  on  in  spite  of  everything.  Busi- 
ness men  can  try  to  dam  it  (or  they 
can  damn  it!)  as  they  will,  but  it  will 
not  work  for  them  unless  they  flow 
along  with  it;  unless  they  launch  out 
into  the  current  and  keep  in  the  current 

Let  us  give  a  thought  to  that  word 
"current."    for    it    has    an    important 
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Statement  of  Average  Daily 
circulation  for  the  six  months 
ended  March  31,  1926,  shows 

THE  CLEVELAND  PRESS 
at  a — 


235,458 

No  Circulation  Schemes  Ever  Employed! 
No  Circulation  Bought! 

In  the  face  of  three  of  the  largest  newspaper  circula- 
tion contests  in  the  history  of  American  journalism, 
despite  the  fact  that  one  of  its  contemporaries  has  com- 
bined its  circulation  with  that  of  the  discontinued 
"Times,"  The  Cleveland  Press  has  again  swept  forward 
to  new  high  levels  of  community  interest  and  reader 
approval. 

Holding  true  to  the  sound  editorial  and  business  prin- 
ciples that  have  kept  it  foremost  for  nearly  50  years, 
The  Press  today  has  attained  the  greatest  reader-follow- 
ing ever  accorded  a  newspaper  in  Cleveland  or  in  the 
state  of  Ohio. 

Proud  of  its  standing  in  the  community !  Steadfast 
in  its  ideals  of  a  clean,  home  newspaper,  The  Press  has 
earned  its  right  to  Leadership. 

The  Cleveland  Press 


tained  by  any  daily  : 
paper  in  the  state  of 
Ohio,  an  increase  of  8.971 
new    daily    subscribers    in 


193,110 

CITY    CIRCULATION 

The  Press  has  gained 
9.351  new  city  subscrib- 
ers in  the  past  six  months, 
and  now  has  a  coverage 
o  f  approximately  one 
-newspaper  for  every  En- 
glish-reading family  in 
Cleveland. 

82%  (193.110)  of  Press 
"total"  circulation  (235.- 
458)  is  concentrated 
among  the  people  who 
live  within  a  car-ride  of 
down-town    Cleveland. 


NATIONAL     REPRESENTATIVES: 

250  Park  Avenue,  New  York   City 

DETROIT  SAN  FRANCISCO 

FIRST       IN       CLEVELAND 


ALLIED     NEWSPAPERS,    INC. 
410  N.   Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago 
SEATTLE  LOS  ANGELES 

LARGEST       IN       OHIO 
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One  picture  will 
Take  the  place 
Of  a  thousand 
Ordinary  words. 

One  Apeda  photo 
Will  take  the  place 
Of  a  thousand 
Ordinary  pictures! 

Sell  it  the  Apeda  way ! 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 

112  West  48th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

CHIcIcering  3960 
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THEN  the  require- 
ments of  a  piece  of 
copy  are  made  clear 
to  us,  in  nine  cases 
in  ten  it  comes  out 
right  the  first  time- 
ami  it  costs  no  more! 

Write  for  booklet 

DE.  M. 
lamant 

Typographic  Service 

195  Lex.  Ave.        CALedonia  6741 


Only  Denne "in    . 
i Canadian  Advert i5in 


rhen      advertlsinc 
a    Canadian    Agency 
jant    with    local 
tell   you  why. 


rA-J-WEMNE  C  Company  ltdJ 

Reford  Bide.  TORONTO. 


Jewish  Daily  Forward,  New  York 


the  world's   largest    Jewish 
i    equal    to    combined    total 
circulation    of    all    Jewish    newspapers    published.      A 
Jewish    community    throughout    the 
paper   of    distinction. 


United    States, 
result    produ 


of  undisputed  merit.  Carries  the 
largest  volume  of  local  and  national  advertising. 
Remlera  effective  merchandising  service.  Rales  on 
request. 


bearing  on  the  problem  of  overcoming 
or  anticipating-  the  public's  indifference. 
The  public's  current  interest  is  what 
forms  the  current  of  the  stream  of 
life,  and  it  is  to  this  interest,  in  a 
fundamental  way,  that  the  business 
man  must  cater  if  he  is  to  flow  with  the 
stream.  But  he  must  be  cautious  in 
launching  out  into  it.  When  it  is 
rushing  on  at  the  rate  that  it  is  today, 
there  is  danger  of  getting  caught  in 
some  whirlpool  and  mistaking  the  swirl 
of  the  pool  for  the  onrush  of  the 
stream. 

There  are  numerous  exciting  whirl- 
pools in  today's  stream  of  life  which 
are  proving  irresistible  to  many  manu- 
facturers. For  example,  there  is  the 
whirlpool  of  the  electric  refrigerator 
and  the  whirlpool  of  the  oil  burner, 
and  there  is  the  "smart  low-priced  car" 
swirl.  There  are  numerous  others  that 
seem  to  have  a  peculiar  fascination  for 
the  men  who  are  sailing  their  business 
barques  in  the  stream  of  Amer- 
ican business.  Some  manufacturers 
will  continue  to  whirl  at  a  dizzy  speed 
(mistaking  rotation  for  progress)  until 
they  are  sucked  down;  others  will  gain 
strength  from  the  very  struggle  of  re- 
sisting the  downward  pull,  free  them- 
selves ultimately  from  the  swirling 
maelstrom,  and  float  off  serenely  on 
the  bosom  of  the  stream:  the  electric 
refrigerator,  the  oil  burner,  the  small 
car  successes,  established  and  profit- 
able— leaders  in  tomorrow's  industrial 
autocracy,  with  sales  curves  shooting 
sharply  up. 

ONE  reason  for  these  whirlpools  is 
the  lesson  taught  to  American  man- 
ufacturers by  the  war:  that  they  could 
make  whole  classes  of  things  with  a 
given  type  of  production  equipment. 
Another  is  the  excess  production  ca- 
pacity of  American  industry. 

The  manufacturer  looks  over  the  fence 
and  discovers  that  the  idea  of  electric 
refrigeration,  say,  has  captured  the 
imagination  of  the  public.  Arriving 
at  the  office  Monday  morning,  he  sends 
for  his  general  manager. 

"John,"  he  asks,  "couldn't  we  make 
electric  refrigerators  in  our  plant?" 

John  considers  for  half  a  minute. 
Visions  of  small  motors,  copper  tubing, 
cabinets  bought  from  some  ice-box 
manufacturer.  .  .  . 

"Sure,"  he  says. 

And  after  a  few  hours  or  weeks,  as 
the  case  may  be,  another  manufacturer 
is  sailing  out  into  the  stream  with  a 
new  electric  refrigerator.  Something 
over  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  were 
in  the  whirlpool  at  the  last  count — 
and  there  is  no  telling  how  many  more 
are  ready  to  be  launched. 

The  following  experience  of  an  ad- 
vertising agency  solicitor  is  a  humorous 
commentary  on  the  situation.  "No," 
said  the  president  of  the  bath  room 
fixture  company,  who  was  being 
solicited  by  this  agency  representative. 
"We  are  not  interested  in  changing 
agencies.  Our  present  agency  under- 
stands the  plumbing  field  and  is  doing 
good  work  for  us." 

"But  how  about  your  electric  re- 
frigerator?" asked  the  agency  repre- 
sentative in  a  confidential  tone. 

The  president's  face  was  a  study. 
"Who  told  you  we  were  working  on  an 
electric  refrigerator?"  he  demanded, 
glancing  around  furtively  to  see  that 
the  doors  of  his  office  were  all  closed. 

The  agency  man  smiled,  "Nobody. 
Tell   me  about   it,  won't  you?" 

Fortunately,    the    president    had     a 
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sense  of  humor  and  forgave  him.  And 
before  he  left  he  confessed  that  when 
he  had  come  in  he  had  not  been  quite 
sure  whether  to  ask  about  the  manu- 
facturer's electric  refrigerator  or  his 
oil  burner. 

Now,  the  electric  refrigerator  or  the 
oil  burner  will  probably  be  the  salva- 
tion of  some  businesses ;  but  for  others 
which  rushed  to  adopt  them  without 
realizing  that  the  real  problem  in  con- 
nection with  those  two  appliances  is 
service,  not  production  or  sales,  they 
are  going  to  be  entered  in  red  on  the 
company's  books  as  costly  experiments, 
as  ill-considered  dives  into  the  turbu- 
lent stream  of  American  life. 

I  think  it  may  be  set  down  as  a  wise 
rule,  that  in  attempting  to  steer  a 
business  back  into  the  stream  of  life 
the  barque  used  should  be  of  a  type  one 
is  accustomed  to  sail.  That  is  to  say, 
it  is  dangerous  to  venture  out  into  the 
stream  with  a  product  or  a  service, 
the  making  or  marketing  of  which  is 
too  foreign  to  one's  previous  experience. 

I  BELIEVE  also  that  with  the  stream 
of  American  life  moving  as  swiftly  as 
it  is,  the  American  business  man  will  do 
well  to  hug  the  shore  until  he  gets  the 
feel  of  the  current,  and  if  and  when  he 
does  get  out  into  the  stream,  to  bear  in 
mind  two  facts: 

First,  that  he  is  likely  to  face  stiffer 
competition  than  he  has  ever  faced 
before — and  face  it  more  promptly ; 
and  that  if  he  is  to  hold  his  place  on 
the  bosom  of  the  stream  he  will  have 
to  push  his  business  aggressively,  with 
forceful  advertising  and  sales  effort. 

Second,  that  the  American  business 
man  cannot  build  for  the  distant  fu- 
ture with  anything  like  the  assurance 
of  permanency  he  formerly  enjoyed. 
Invention,  scientific  progress,  and  so- 
cial evolution  are  moving  at  too  swift 
a  pace.  Consider,  for  instance,  two  of 
the  developments  already  mentioned : 
the  electric  refrigerator  and  the  oil 
burner.  (They  are  cited  as  illustra- 
tions not  because  they  offer  any  greater 
hazards  than  forty  other  industries,  but 
because  they  stand  out  so  sharply  as 
promising  new  industries  just  now 
very  much  in  the  stream  of  life).  Both 
may  develop  into  substantial  industries 
that  will  thrive  for  a  century.  On  the 
other  hand,  someone  might  develop  a 
simple  process  of  mechanical  refrigera- 
tion that  would  crowd  the  present  elec- 
tric refrigerator  over  to  the  edge  of 
the  stream  in  a  surprisingly  short  time. 
The  oil  burner  may  be  the  ultimate 
form  of  heating,  but  it  may  also  prove 
to  be  only  a  comparatively  brief  phase 
we  are  going  through  in  the  transi- 
tion from  the  clumsy  and  wasteful  use 
of  coal  to  the  efficient  use  of  some  other 
form  of  fuel  or  energy,  or  to  the  use 
of  coal  or  oil  in  some  as  yet  undis- 
covered way  that  would  render  all  of 
our  present  heating  equipment  obsolete. 

The  point  is,  that  because  a  thing  is 
modern  or  serves  a  present  need  is  no 
sign  that  it  is  permanent. 

At  the  same  time  the  present  makers 
of  electric  refrigerators  or  oil  burners 
or  other  products  of  "current"  interest 
will  better  be  able  to  adjust  themselves 
than  newcomers  in  the  field,  and  they 
will  be  reasonably  safe  if  they  visual- 
ize their  problem  as  one  of  making  re- 
frigeration, rather  than  an  electric  re- 
frigerator; heating  equipment  rather 
than  an  oil  burner. 

This  does  not  mean  that  a  manufac- 
turer should  change  his  plans  with 
every  shift  of  the  wind,  or  give  up  just 
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because  some  strong  new  competition  de- 
velops; but  it  does  mean  that  he  should 
know  which  way  the  breeze  is  blowing 
and  whether  he  is  running  with  the 
wind  or  tacking.  And  it  means  that  he 
should  study  constantly  the  public's 
needs  rather  than  concentrate  his  study 
on  his  own  product  or  his  own  plant. 

The  new  American  tempo  and  the 
new  American  temper  seem  to  have 
greatly  increased  the  value — and  the 
necessity — of  advertising  as  a  business 
force  or  facility,  and  as  an  instrument 
of  strategy.  Whereas  the  business  man 
of  1900-1914  faced  the  same  need  of 
keeping  his  business  in  the  stream  of 
life  (and  the  successful  businesses  were 
the  ones  that  were  out  in  the  current), 
he  could  afford  to  sail  slowly,  choosing 
his  own  rate  of  progress  and  electing 
to  advertise  or  not  as  he  saw  fit.  Today 
the  public  and  his  competitors  virtually 
set  the  pace  for  him.  He  must  main- 
tain his  position  out  in  the  stream,  or 
he  will  be  forced  over  to  the  edge  and 
find  himself  in  sluggish  water. 

If  he  hopes  to  succeed  in  any  large 
way  he  must  fight  for  a  place  out  where 
the  current  is  strong,  for  it  is  there 
that  volume  business  will  be  done.  But 
from  now  on  it  is  going  to  take  very 
skillful  piloting  to  keep  a  business  out 
in  the  stream.  And  it  is  going  to  take 
sales  and  advertising  genius  of  a  new 
order — sounder,  more  intelligent,  more 
definitely  resultful. 


Will  It  Work? 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  27] 


to  dramatize  the  career  of  a  self-made 
man  who  has  come  up  from  the  coal 
pits  of  obscurity  to  a  high  pinnacle  of 
industrial  leadership.  The  methods 
which  he  has  employed,  the  motives 
which  have  animated  him,  and  his 
attitude  toward  his  fellow  beings  may 
all  be  capable  of  an  honest  presenta- 
tion which  wins  for  him  a  popular 
regard  that  may  be  merited  even 
though  artificially  stimulated.  The 
personal  career  of  the  super-publicity 
man  apparently  does  not  yield  the 
same  ingredients.  Already  there  have 
been  sarcastic  and  well  conceived  edi- 
torial comments  on  the  revelations  of 
publicity  practices  contained  in  Helen 
Woodward's  "Through  Many  Win- 
dows," and  she  no  doubt  would  dis- 
claim any  suggestion  that  she  was  a 
super-practitioner  of  the  propagandist 
"profession." 

These  public  relations  experts  have 
always  been  very  insistent  upon  dis- 
associating themselves  from  the  old 
press  agent,  and  more  recently  they 
have  manifested  a  similar  desire  to 
disclaim  any  association  with  the  ordi- 
nary advertising  man.  The  old  press 
agent  was  crude,  no  doubt;  but  he 
really  was,  on  the  whole,  measurably 
honest.  He  usually  let  it  be  known 
frankly  whom  he  represented  and  what 
his  real  purpose  was.  Shrewd  and 
jovial  he  discovered  by  his  first-hand 
contacts  with  human  beings  many  of  the 
legitimate  principles  from  which  both 
modern  advertising  and  modern  propa- 
ganda are  derived;  and  it  is  the  writer's 
opinion  that  of  the  two  advertising  has 
inherited  the  greater  proportion  of  his 
virtues. 

By  this  analysis  the  advertising'  man 
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The  Council  on  the 
Trend  of  Business.  This 
Council  points  out  what 
is  most  timely,  and  of 
greatest  interest  to  busi- 
ness, collaborates  in 
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portant question,  "How's 
Business?"  —  a  monthly 
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And  in  System,  THE  MAGAZINE  OF  BUSINESS, 
more  than  in  any  other  magazine,  Captains  of  Industry 
and  of  Commerce  talk  to  the  men  who  stand  at  the 
helms  of  American  businesses. 

In  April 

"Meeting  the  Problems  of  Hand-to-Mouth  Buying" 

JAMES  H.  PERKINS 
President,  Farmers  Loan  &  Trust  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"  'U.  S.  of  E.'  as  a  Competitor" 
JULIUS  KLEIN 

Director,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 
Delegate  to  the  International  Economic  Conference  at  Geneva. 

"Our  Credit  Situation  is  Sound  But  .  .  .  .  " 

JAMES  H.  TREGOE 
Executive  Manager,  National  Association  of  Credit  Men. 

Likewise  in  recent  issues  you  find  contributions  of 
Henry  Ford,  Governor  Lowden,  Charles  E.  Mitchell, 
Senator  Capper,  Louis  F.  Swift,  Albert  L.  Salt,  etc. 

To  reach  men  of  affairs,  address  them  where  the  topics 
of  greatest  moment  are  discussed  by  leaders  of  business 
—in  System,  THE  MAGAZINE  OF  BUSINESS. 
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and  the  public  relations  counsel  are 
cousins  rather  than  brothers.  There 
certainly  can  be  no  closer  relationship, 
and  thoughtful  advertising  men  un- 
doubtedly approve  all  attempts  of  the 
public  relations  counsel  to  disassociate 
himself  from  the  advertising  craft.  The 
man  who  is  hired  to  use  his  specialized 
training  as  a  writer,  as  an  artist,  and 
as  a  judge  of  good  typography  to  pre- 
sent the  merits  of  a  definite  product 
over  the  signature  of  the  manufacturer 
or  seller  of  that  product,  and  solely 
'  inside  of  advertising  space  which  has 
J  been  bought  and  paid  for  by  that  manu- 
I  facturer  or  merchant,  is  certainly  en- 
I  acting  an  open  role  which  is  very 
|  different  from  that  of  the  man  who 
remains  behind  the  scenes  and  manip- 
ulates various  stage  devices  for  pur- 
poses best  known  to  himself  and  those 
who  employ  him.  There  is  plenty  of 
bunk  and  there  are  plenty  of  extrava- 
gant utterances  in  connection  with  all 
phases  of  modern  American  business, 
and  the  advertising  phases  of  it  have 
their  full  share;  but  at  least  the  ad- 
vertising man  does  not  occupy  an 
ambiguous  position.  He  can  disclose  his 
purposes;  he  can  discuss  his  methods; 
and  so  long  as  the  seller  seeks  the 
buyer,  the  role  of  the  advertising  man 
will  be  recognized  and  at  least  toler- 
ated. But  with  his  public  relations 
cousin,  that  super-off-stage  person  who 
juggles  with  the  League  of  Nations  in 
one  hand  and  with  millinery  and  cos- 
metics in  the  other.  I  fear  the  account- 
ability is  different.  When  the  latter 
comes  on  the  stage,  it  is  only  in  a 
costume,  wig,  and  mask  of  his  own 
designing-.  Strip  the  fellow  and  pit, 
boxes,  and  gallery  would  boo  him  into 
ignominious  flight. 

IT  is  true  the  literate  part  of  the 
world  emerged  from  the  war  with 
a  greater  skepticism  of  the  validity  of 
the  printed  word,  particularly  in  the 
newspapers,  than  was  the  case  for- 
merly. The  propagandists  who  were 
hired  on  our  side  to  unmask  and  ridi- 
cule the  propagandists  on  the  other  did 
remove  the  wig  and  costume  from  the 
pitiful  figure.  It  is  very  significant, 
therefore,  that  the  period  since  the  war 
has  witnessed  a  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  organs  of  opinion  outside  of 
the  newspapers.  New  magazines,  rep- 
resenting to  a  certain  degree  a  marked 
revival  of  personal  journalism,  have 
sprung  into  successful  being.  Private 
information  services  send  out  usually 
from  Washington,  weekly  letters  of 
real  authority  and  of  reliable  informa- 
tion. Part  of  their  success  may  be  due 
to  a  certain  desire  on  the  part  of  many 
men  to  obtain  what  they  call  and  be- 
lieve to  be  "the  inside  dope,"  but  the 
weekly  letters  which  some  are  sending 
ai-e  anything  but  gossip. 

In  both  of  these  developments  we  can 
find  symptoms  of  the  fact  that  human 
opinion  is  not  so  easily  regimented  as 
the  public  relations  counsel  would  have 
his  customers  believe.  One  of  "the 
great  basic  appeals"  which  he  fails  to 
take  into  account  is  the  very  profound 
desire  of  all  human  beings  to  know  the 
truth  and  to  balance  continually  one 
statement  of  fact  against  another. 

The  thousand-year-old  success  of  the 
system  of  trial  by  jury  is  in  itself  a 
demonstration  that  if  the  facts  of  a 
case  are  presented  to  any  ordinary 
group  of  human  beings  they  will  usual- 
ly receive  a  sound  and  fair  judgment. 
It  is  a  basic  principle  with   the  public 
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A  Fine  Golf  Alibi 

It  was  said  by  the  scientist  Helmholtzon 
his  seventieth  birthday  that  a  great  idea 
had  nevercometohimwhen  hewas  at  his 
desk,  nor  when  he  was  tired,  nor  after  tak- 
ing a  glass  of  wine,  but  usually  when  he  was 
walking  in  the  garden  musing  of  other 
things. 

If  any  other  testimony  were  needed  to 
prove  the  value  of  loafing,  Clinton  W.  Gil- 
bert supplied  it  when  he  pointed  out  that 
the  most  important  and  constructive  ideas 
of  the  late  President  Harding,  namely  the 
idea  for  the  Washington  Conference  on  the 
Limitation  of  Naval  Armaments  and  the 
idea  of  sending  General  Dawes  to  Europe 
to  help  solve  the  reparations  problem,  came 
to  him  when  he  was  playing  hooky,  off 
cruising  on  the  Mayflower. 

First  Law  of  Business 

"  it  is  one  of  the  first  laws  of  good  business 
■*■  to  guard  what  you  have  before  seeking 
more,"  according  to  the  president  of  the 
Market  and  Fulton  Bank  of  New  York, 
writing  in  System. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  us  that  the  first 
responsibility  of  an  advertising  agency  to- 
ward a  client  who  is  a  new  advertiser,  or 
who  is  launching  a  new  product,  is  to  see  to 
it  that  nothing  about  the  new  advertising 
will  jeopardize  the  old  business  in  any  way. 

It  is  easy  to  grow  so  enthusiastic  about  a 
new  advertising  campaign  that  time  and 
effort  and  money  are  invested  in  it  at  too 
great  expense  to  the  business  that  is  sup- 
porting it. 


The  Two  Indispensable 

Ingredients 

/^Ald  Grogon  Graham,  writing  to  his  son, 
^S  said  of  a  man  who  had  once  worked 
tor  him: 

"He  knew  just  the  right  rule  for  doing 
everything  and  did  it  just  that  way,  and 
yet  everything  he  did  turned  out  to  be  a 
mistake." 

When  applying  advertising  to  business 
problems  you  can  know  the  right  rule  for 
doing  a  thing,  and  do  it  just  that  way,  only 
to  have  the  result  turn  out  wrong — if  you 
leave  out  two  of  the  most  important  ingre- 
dients of  the  formula  —  common  sense  and 
experience. 

"If  a  thing  is  possible  and  proper  to 
man"  said  Marcus  Jure  I  ins,  "deem 
it  obtai liable  by  thee." 

Strategy  ol  Paint 

tt  was  the  famous  Marshal  Saxe  who  said, 
-'-"Battles  are  the  resources  of  ignorant 
Generals:  when  they  do  not  know  what  to 
do  they  give  battle." 

Strategy  is  better  generalship  than  bat- 
tle, in  business  as  in  warfare.  Desperate 
sales  executives  bring  on  price  wars  and 
bitter  competitive  battles,  not  so  often 
through  ignorance  as  through  loss  of  that 
clear  perspective  which  only  a  trained  out- 
side observer  can  maintain. 

We  hear  much  these  days  about  market 
research — almost  too  much,  we  sometimes 
think.  It  is  frequently  better  strategy  to  do 
a  little  "product  research."  We  know  of  a 
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man  who  ran  away  with  a  market  simply 
by  painting  his  product  red! 

Strategy  of  paint! 

There  are  a  hundred  other  simple  strate- 
gies that  might  be  applied  to  products, 
strategies  that  would  win  campaigns  with- 
out commercial  bloodshed. 

Appropriations 

We  believe  that  any  concern  should 
devote  to  advertising  as  large  a  sum  as 
can  properly  be  expected  to  earn  a  sufficient 
return  in  sales  or  good-will  to  make  that 
expenditure  worth  while  (whether  the 
amount  be  one  thousand  dollars  or  one 
million),  but  no  more.  We  believe  further, 
that  the  appropriation,  whatever  it  be, 
should  be  devoted  to  those  methods  and 
mediums  which  promise  to  produce  results 
more  effectually  or  economically  than  any 
others,  regardless  of  whether  the  expendi- 
tures earn  commission  for  the  agency  or  not. 
We  have  so  organized  our  business  that 
we  can  serve  advertisers  profitably  on  this 
basis. 

"Tomorrow's  harvest  is 

but  today's  sowing." 


Obstructed  Roads 

"ttthen  blocked  or  defeated  in  an  enter- 
»  »  prise  I  had  much  at  heart,"  wrote 
the  late  Dr.  Eliot  of  Harvard  out  of  the 
ripeness  of  ninety  years  of  experience,  "I 
always  turned  immediately  to  another  field 
of  work  where  progress  looked  possible,  bid- 
ing my  time  for  a  chance  to  resume  the  ob- 
structed road." 


Another  Client  Wanted* 

AN  ADVERTISING  agency  with  some  rather 
-^*-  different  working  methods  and  marketing  ideas 
wants  as  a  client  another  manufacturer  in  the  house- 
hold specialty  field  who  is  dissatisfied  with  his  present 
rate  of  progress  in  sales  and  distribution  and  is  am- 
bitious to  attain  a  position  of  leadership. 

He  must  have  a  good  product,  an  open  mind,  the 
business  acumen  to  appreciate  the  wisdom  of  paying 
a  substantial  monthly  fee  to  cover  high-calibre  co- 
operationandinsure  absolutely  unbiased  counsel  as  to 
marketing  methods  and  mediums;  also  a  conviction 
that  there  is  too  much  ot  the  conventional  in  present- 
day  advertising,  sales  and  distribution  practices. 

His  product  may  be  a  vacuum  cleaner,  an  oil 
stove,  a  washing  machine,  a  kitchen  cabinet,  an  elec- 
tric refrigerator,  a  rug,  or  practically  any  other 
specialty  for  the  home.  His  business  may  be  located 
anywhere  east  of  St.  Louis.  He  must  be  able  to 
command  capital  sufficient  to  carry  out  a  carefully 
planned  progressive  marketing  program,  but  if  he 
has  a  natural  aversion  to  spending  a  dollar  without 
knowing  pretty  definitely  what  it  is  going  to  buy  for 
him  in  the  way  of  progress  toward  a  pre-determined 
"objective"  it  will  be  in  his  favor. 

We  can  take  on  one  more  such  client  at  this  time. 
We  have  some  ideas  that  will  interest  him,  and  we 
can  assure  him  ot  a  quality  ot  advertising  service  and 
marketing  co-operation  that  he  will  appreciate.  Ad- 
dress, in  confidence  and  without  obligation:  Rav  D. 
Lillibridce  Incorporated,  Advertising,  No.  8  W. 
40th  Street,  New  York  City. 

*  Several  months  ago  we  ran  an  advertisement  like  this. 

We  secured  the  client.  Now  we  are  ready  for  another  ,in 

a  non-competing  line. 


"Yesterday  Ended  Last  Night" 

/°vne  of  the  reasons  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis 
^S  has  been  so  successful  in  building  up 
his  great  publishing  properties  is  that  he 
has  learned  the  art  of  retiring  from  business 
every  night  and  starting  business  anew 
every  morning. 

One  of  his  favorite  maxims — and  he  is  a 
man  of  few — is:  "Yesterday  ended  last 
night." 

Until  a  man  has  learned  this  he  can 
scarcely  hope  to  handle  large  interests. 


RAY   D.  LILLIBRIDGE    INCORPORATED 


^Advertising 


NO.  8  WEST  4OTH  STREET  '  NEW  YORK 

Telephone:  Longacrc  4000 
Established  in  1899 
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relations  counsel  to  disclose  only  those 
aspects  of  the  truth  which  "make  the 
public  receptive  to  his  cause."  He 
might  reply  that  the  trial  attorney  does 
the  same,  but  in  the  case  of  the  lawyer 
there  is  always  the  opposing  counsel, 
and  up  to  the  present  the  public  rela- 
tions counsel  has  built  his  career  on  the 
assumption  that  no  one  else,  equally 
proficient,  could  be  engaged  on  the 
other  side  of  the  case.  In  that  assump- 
tion he  is  reasonably  safe,  because  it  is 
always  his  intention  to  proceed  against 
the  unorganized  public,  whose  members 
do  not  know  when  the  campaign  is  initi- 
ated and  cannot  commission  anyone  to 
counteract  it.  But  the  unorganized 
human  being  has  an  old  habit  of  quiet- 
ly and  irresistibly  developing  a  rea- 
sonably complete  antidote  for  any 
troublesome  thing  that  is  imposed  upon 
him.  When  the  king  was  too  strong, 
the  barons  developed  to  curtail  him; 
when  the  barons  waxed  great,  the  com- 
mons balked  them;  when  capitalistic 
employers  became  lords  of  the  job,  la- 
bor unions  challeged  and  modified  their 
authority — all  a  more  wordy  way  of 
stating  Patrick  Henry's  epigram  about 
Caesar  and  his  Brutus.  It  is  public 
opinion  that  creates  these  antidotes, 
and  the  public  relations  counsel  who 
seeks  to  impound  it  and  set  it  to  grind- 
ing his  master's  corn  is  like  a  child 
who,  with  bucket  and  spade,  thinks  he 
can  control  the  Mississippi.  His  ac- 
tivities must  run  with,  not  counter  to, 
the  prevailing  belief,  superstitions,  and 
fetishes  of  the  people  whom  he  would 
seek  to  mold  to  his  ends.  The  more 
superficial  the  motive  to  which  he  ap- 
peals, the  more  certain  is  his  success ; 
the  more  profound  or  abstract  the  feel- 
ing to  which  he  must  appeal,  the 
greater  the  liklihood  of  failure,  espe- 
cially if  he  would  seek  to  divert  or 
change  fixed  ideas.  He  is  most  power- 
ful when,  starting  from  a  well-estab- 
lished fact  such  as  a  great  invention, 
he  can  appeal  to  the  credulity  that  is 
latent  in  all  of  us,  and  lead  the  mind 
away  from  facts  through  plausibilities 
to  whatever  conception,  no  matter  how 
absurd,  it  may  suit  his  purposes  to 
implant.  His  craft  is  easily  steered 
into  previously  determined  places,  far 
from  the  starting  point,  so  long  as  it 
floats  with  the  current  of  fixed  ideas 
and  impulses,  but  it  is  singularly  un- 
able to  develop  sufficient  power  to  navi- 
gate up-stream. 

JOICE  M.  NANKIVELL  in  "The 
Fourteen  Thumbs  of  St.  Peter,"  a 
chronicle  of  Bolshevist  Russia,  narrates 
an  incident  which  illustrates  how  im- 
possible it  is,  even  when  backed  by  the 
full  power  of  a  determined  govern- 
ment, for  the  hired  propagandist  to  de- 
flect the  current  of  a  people's  beliefs, 
even  though  the  people  may  put  them- 
selves in  a  receptive  attitude.  Piotr 
Pavlovich  was  selected  by  the  Com- 
munists to  shatter  religion  in  Russia. 
He  planned  his  campaign  skillfully  and 
sent  trained  debaters  all  over  Russia, 
clever  men,  brilliant  speakers  for  the 
most  part.  The  poor  old  village  priest, 
with  long  dirty  hair  and  no  brains,  and 
usually  fuddled  with  vodka,  was  made 
to  take  up  the  cudgels  of  debate  in 
defense  of  religion.  A  sure-fire  cam- 
paign, one  would  say,  especially  when 
augmented  with  Piotr  Pavlovich's 
amazing  collection  of  holy  relics  from 
all  parts  of  Russia,  including  fourteen 
bona  fide  thumbs  of  St.  Peter.  It  was 
a  failure.    Pavlovich's  alibi  was  that  if 


New  England's  Second  Largest  Market 

Providence 
Payrolls 

Payroll  checks  on  Providence  Clearing  House  banks 
during  1926  amounted  to  $134,651,000,  an  average 
of  more  than  $1 1,220,000  per  month.  These  figures 
are  for  Providence  banks  only  and  do  not  include 
branches  in  other  cities.  (Figures  furnished  by  Brown 
Bureau  of  Business  Research. )  These  figures  do  not 
include  salaries  or  wages  paid  by  individual  check  or 
direct  from  cash  drawers. 

Providence  is  the  trading  center  of  Rhode  Island. 
Three-fourths  of  the  state's  population  live  within  a 
fifteen  mile  radius  of  this  city. 

The  Providence  Journal 

and 

The  Evening  Bulletin 

with  a  combined  circulation  of  more  than  108,000 
cover  Providence  thoroughly  and  go  into  the  great 
majority  of  English  speaking  homes  in  the  state.  They 
offer  advertisers  adequate  coverage  of  the  prosperous 
Rhode  Island  market  at  a  minimum  cost. 

Providence  Journal  Company 

Providence,  R.  I. 


Representatives 


Chas.  H.  Eddy  Company 

Boston  New  York 

Chicago 


R.  J.  Bidwell  Company 

San  Francisco    Los  Angeles 

Seattle 
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FROM    OUR    CODE    OF    ETHICS 

'-  The  foundation  of  business  is  confidence,  which  springs  from 
integrity,  fair  dealing,  efficient  service,  and  mutual  benefit? 


1ACH  A.T.  A.  member 
is  a  subscriber  to  the 
code  of  ethics.  T  h  i  s  c  o  d  e 
of  ethics  has  elevated  the  status 
of  the  typographic  field  in  the 
development  of  moral  and  in- 
tellectual manhood  as  well  as  the 
standard  of  truth  and  justice 
in  each  and  every  transaction. 


^Advertising  Typographers  of  America 

461  Sight h  Avenue,  U^ew  York 


MEMBERS  - 


Ad  Service  Co.  '  Advertising  Agencies'  Service  Co.  '  The  Advertype  Co.,  Inc. 
Associated  Typographers  '  E.  M.  Diamant  Typographic  Service  '  Frost  Brothers 
David  Gildea  Sc  Co.,  Inc.  '  Montague  Lee  Co.,  Inc.  '  Frederic  Nelson  Phillips,  Inc. 
Standard  Ad  Service  '  Supre  me  A  d  Service  '  Tri  -  Ar  t  s  Pre  s  s  ,  I  nc. 
Typographic  Service  Company  of  New  York,  Inc.        '       The  Woodrow  Press,  Inc. 

-t .,_ 

SEND  FIFTY   CENTS   FOR   A   COPY    OF  THE   A.  T.    A.    SERVICE    BOOK. 


And 


\ 
we  say — 
GET 


THIRD 

DIMENSION 

WISE 

r 

OLD  KING  COLE 

Inc. 

Canton,   Ohio 


Eastern  Representative 
R.  E.  McKimmey  Co.,  Inc. 


389  5th   Ave.,  at   36th   St.,  New 
Caledonia   8776-8779 


York  City 


New  York 
Agency  Executive 

Well  financed  organization  with  offices 
in  the  east  and  middle  west  is  looking 
for  a  business-getting  Vice-President. 
Agency  has  made  money  for  past  five 
years,  but  now  wants  to  increase  bill- 
ings in  eastern  office. 
Perhaps  you  have  had  an  agency,  but 
are  tired  of  going  it  alone.  Perhaps 
you  want  to  connect  with  a  live  outfit. 
Perhaps  you  want  more  pleasant  sur- 
roundings. 

Write  us.  Drawing  account  can  be 
arranged.  State  confidentially  actual 
business  now  ready  to  place. 

BOX  No.  459 
Advertising    and    Selling 


the  people  had  been  educated,  it  would 
have  been  a  success. 

The  public  relations  counsel  is  most 
efficaceous  when  he  is  called  in  to  han- 
dle an  emergency  job  which  if  quickly 
ended  will  be  quickly  mended.  There 
are  always  thousands  of  trained  news- 
paper men  in  the  country  who  could 
give  equally  good  advice  in  the  same 
emergency,  but  of  course  they  do  not 
have  the  facilities  of  personnel,  special- 
ized experience,  and  justified  self- 
confidence  to  be  able  to  make  the 
advice  immediately  effective.  The  P. 
R.  C.  no  doubt  earns  his  fee  many  times 
over,  simply  by  preventing  such  stupid 
blunders  as  the  late  Vanderbilt's  can- 
did "Public  be  damned"  utterance,  but 
when  it  is  a  case  of  any  profoundly 
important  problem,  like  the  League  of 
Nations,  one  requiring  years  for  final 
acceptance  or  rejection,  he  is  as  help- 
less as  the  rest  of  us.  He  cannot  yet 
project  himself  across  the  centuries,  nor 
from  this  generation  pull  the  strings 
that  will  move  the  people  in  the  next. 
All  this  talk  about  the  great  basic  ap- 
peals to  which  all  human  beings  must 
respond;  this  addition  to  and  subtrac- 
tion from  the  actualities  of  life  is  bunk. 
He  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun ;  the 
Pharaohs  knew  him  and  used  him  and 
undoubtedly  embalmed  him.  He  is  use- 
ful whenever  and  wherever  skillful  and 
intelligent  wire-pulling  is  needed  to 
accomplish  an  end  that  cannot  be  dis- 
closed. The  only  new  thing  about  him 
is  his  recent  startling  tendency  to  come 
out  into  the  spotlight  where,  of  course, 
a  wire-puller  is  awfully  out  of  place. 
It  would  be  unfair  not  to  add  in  con- 
clusion that  Mr.  Ivy  Lee.  the  premier 
and  master  of  them  all,  has  been  fairly- 
circumspect  in  that  connection. 


Ninety-Horsepower 
Sentences 

[continued  from  page  30] 

the  well-worn  jargon  of  stock  phrases. 
Here    is    a    sample    of   the   business- 
letter    style    of    H.    Gordon    Selfridge, 
merchant  prince,  of  London: 

Get  the  confidence  of  the  public  and  you 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  their  pat- 
ronage. Inspire  your  whole  force  with  the 
right  spirit  of  service  :  encourage  every 
sign  of  the  true  spirit.  So  display  and  ad- 
vertise wares  that  customers  shall  buy  with 
understanding.  Treat  them  as  guests  when 
they  come  and  when  they  go,  whether  or 
not  they  buy.  Give  them  all  that  can  be 
given  fairly,  on  the  principle  that  to  him 
that  giveth  shall  be  given.  Remember  al- 
ways that  the  recollection  of  quality  re- 
mains long  after  the  price  is  forgotten. 
Then  your  business  will  prosper  by  a  nat- 
ural process. 

Those  sentences  are  not  distinguished 
by  literary  quality.  Nor  are  they  dis- 
tinguished with  the  sonority  of  a 
rounded  rhetorical  period.  But  they 
are  marked  with  a  limpid  clearness. 
They  all  hover  around  fifteen  words 
in  length. 

English  prose  in  general,  in  spite  of 
its  supposed  standardization  through 
the  use  of  uniform  rhetorical  manuals, 
will  never  be  static.  Dean  Jonathan 
Swift,  who  put  Gulliver  through  hip 
interesting  travels,  will  never  have  his 
way.  The  status  of  English  usage  will 
never  be  fixed. 

Bethink  yourself  that  the  prose  in- 
strument of  500  years  in  the  future 
may  be  as  unlike  the  one  you  are  using 
today,  as  yours  is  unlike  the  clumsy 
instrument  of  500  years  ago. 
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MILWAUKEE  —  First   City  in  Diversity  of  Industry! 


A  Half 
Million 
More  in 
Sales  Waiting-on  Ice! 


ALTHOUGH  electric  refrigera- 
tion is  still  considered  a  luxury, 
more  than  1,400  Greater  Milwaukee 
families  will  spend  nearly  $500,000 
for  this  modern  convenience  in  1927. 
This  is  only  one  of  the  remarkable 
opportunities  for  the  sale  of  electric 
appliances  revealed  in  the  1927  Con- 
sumer Analysis  of  Greater  Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee 
Has  the  Money  to  Buy 

A  high  level  of  prosperity,  guaranteed 
by  Milwaukee's  leadership  among  all 
cities  in  diversity  of  industry,  makes 
it  possible  for  Milwaukee  people  to  buy 
what  they  want  when  they  want  it.  This 
is  especially  true  of  high  grade  electrical 
appliances  and  other  household  equip- 
ment— for  rich  and  stable  Milwaukee  is 
a  city  of  homes  and  home  lovers.  Here 


47  per  cent  of  all  families  now  own  the 
homes  they  live  in  and  5,850  more  will 
either  build  or  buy  this  year — accord- 
ing to  the  Consumer  Analysis. 

Sell  Them 
Through  One  Paper 

The  most  successful  advertisers  in  all 
lines  find  that  they  need  only  one  paper 
in  this  market.  The  Journal — read  in 
more  than  four  out  of  every  five  Mil- 
waukee homes — sells  a  maximum  vol- 
ume at  one  low  advertising  cost.  Use 
it  to  get  your  share  of  the  business 
here  in  1927. 

How    Electric    Refrigerator 
Advertisers  Sell  the  Milwaukee  Market 

Percentage  of  total  newspaper  space  in 
The  Milwaukee  Journal  in  1926 


Coldak 100% 

Copeland      100% 

Frigidaire     ....       72% 
Zerozone 


Kelvinator    ....  61% 

Servel     100% 

Ice-O-Matic    .  .  .  100% 
•  ■       62% 


THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 

"FIBwST        BY        JM    E    R^I  ~T~M7 


WISCONSIN  — First  State  in  Value  of  Dairy  Products! 
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9B  OPEN  FORUM 

Individual  Views  Frankly  Expressed 


Why  Insurance  Advertising? 

THERE  is  much  evidence  that  peo- 
ple are  becoming  aware  of  the  in- 
creasing hazards  to  life,  limb  and  ma- 
terial accumulations  as  well — hazards 
which  are  so  much  a  part  of  modern 
living — and  that  many  people  are  so 
arranging  their  affairs  as  to  take  these 
hazards  into  consideration.  But,  strange 
to  say,  those  who  are  most  vitally  in- 
terested in  this  new  trend  cannot 
fairly  receive  any  great  amount  of 
credit  for  having  brought  the  condi- 
tion about.  There  has  been  little  con- 
sistent effort,  considering  the  magni- 
tude of  those  organizations  engaged  in 
the  business  of  assurance  against  these 
very  hazards. 

The  daily  press  is  shouting  at  us 
with  magnificent  headlines  in  almost 
every  issue  the  fact  that  our  peo- 
ple are  being  mutilated,  maimed  and 
even  killed  by  the  scores  and  hundreds 
in  the  most  ordinary  pursuits  of  living; 
that  the  automobile  alone  is  account- 
able for  over  500,000  serious  accidents 
a  year,  15,000  of  which  result  in  almost 
immediate  death;  that  there  are  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  property  go- 
ing up  in  smoke  each  year.  Our  won- 
der is  that  the  insurance  business  as  a 
whole  has  not  in  any  consistent  and 
telling  way  advertised  how  well  its 
services  may  fill  these  increasing 
needs  of  civilized  mankind. 

It  would  seem  to  us  that  a  service 
which  has  to  do  with  the  destinies  of 
living  peoples  is  well  worth  advertis- 
ing. And  by  that  we  mean  union  of 
effort,  cooperative  institutional  adver- 
tising, as  conducted  by  industries  and 
modern  enterprises  through  the  press 
and  by  the  employment  of  all  other 
legitimate  media. 

The  difficulty  seems  to  be  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  the  individual  in- 
surance organizations  to  view  and  un- 
derstand the  larger  picture  of  coopera- 
tive advertising.  The  old  principle  of 
competition  within  the  business  itself 
is  still  in  control,  but  pressure,  legis- 
lative and  other  sorts,  is  being  brought 
to  bear  which  will,  in  the  not  distant 
future,  go  to  make  this  union  of  ef- 
fort necessary  to  the  continuance  of 
insurance  interests  in  private  hands. 

Publications  such  as  Advertising 
and  Selling,  advertising  agencies,  and 
the  press  in  general  should  be  more 
than  passingly  interested  in  a  business 
which  attracts  annually  six  billions  of 
dollars  in  premiums,  which  has  assets 
equal  to  one  dollar  in  every  twenty- 
five  dollars  of  the  nation's  total 
wealth;    a  business   which   has   an   ad- 


vertising  appeal   profoundly   emotional 

and   therefore   universally  understood ; 

a  business  which  needs  the  service  of 

proper  advertising  and  must,   in  fact, 

have  that  service   if  it   is   not  to   find 

itself    harassed    and    embarrassed    by 

Government  interference  and  control. 

R.  W.  Faulkner,  Publicity  Director, 

Woodmen  Accident  Company, 

Lincoln,  Neb. 


"Long  Distance,  Please!" 

AN  insidious  propaganda  is  going  on 
,.  in  our  midst — yea,  under  our  very 
noses.  Straightening  up  the  nursery 
the  other  night  (as  what  father  does 
not,  mother  being  otherwise  engaged) 
I  came  upon  two  brightly  colored  lit- 
tle pamphlets,  by  one  George  W. 
Davey,  the  first  entitled  "The  Ohm 
Queen";  the  other  "The  Chick  That 
Never  Scratched."  "Ohm?"  said  my 
advertising  mind — "hasn't  scratched 
yet" — what  have  we  here  ?  And  in 
spite  of  voluble  protests  from  our 
latest  born,  I  deferred  the  tucking-in 
process  until  I  could  learn  the  truth 
to  be  what  I  had  suspected — that  the 
innocent  mind  of  a  ten-year-old  was 
already  being  subjected  (and  in  de- 
lightful triolets)  to  the  story  of  elec- 
tricity in  the  home  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  the  manifold  virtues  of  Bon 
Ami  on  the  other. 

Your  idea,  Mr.  Davey?  Congratu- 
lations. Well  planned,  well  done,  of 
sufficient  beauty  and  interest  to  com- 
pete with  many  a  nursery  favorite — 
and  fixing  the  names  of  standard  prod- 
ucts in  a  mind  at  its  most  susceptible 
and  retentive  period.  Several  years 
hence,  when  Joan  has  a  real  need  for 
Bon  Ami  and  electric  irons,  the  Ohm 
Queen  and  the  Chick  that  never 
scratched  will  have  left  their  indelible 
traces  in  the  mysterious  storerooms  of 
the  mind.  Be  sure  that  memory  will 
react  to  the  manufacturer's  profit — and 
a  well  deserved  one  it  is! 

Kenneth  Groesbeck,  President, 
Groesbeck-Hearn,  Inc., 
New  York. 


sions  such  as  "Blow  Some  My  Way," 
the  "Marlboro  Hand,"  the  testimonials 
of  female  opera  singers  and  other  pro- 
fessional celebrities,  etc. 

It  is  rather  amusing  to  read  of  the 
fear  for  the  Anti-Tobacco  League, 
should  cigarette  makers  openly  adver- 
tise to  women.  Fear  that  too  many 
women  also  would  object  and  campaign 
against  the  cigarette.  The  confine- 
ment of  appeal  to  the  ultra  woman, 
the  sophisticate. 

And  here  the  smug  plebian  depart- 
ment store  has  been  indirectly  advocat- 
ing cigarette  smoking  for  women  for 
about  ten  years. 

Look  through  the  department  store 
newspaper  advertisements  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  Baltimore,  Atlanta,  Los 
Angeles,  even  Philadelphia,  and  in 
scores  of  smaller  cities,  and  you  will 
see  offering  after  offering  of  dresses 
or  hats  or  gloves  or  what  not  with  the 
woman  pictured  holding  an  accursed 
cigarette.  And  Mrs.  Blotz,  Mrs.  Brown 
and  Mrs.  Casey  are  customers  of  these 
stores  as  well  as  Mrs.  Vandersnob  and 
Mrs.  Astercraft! 

Smoking  robes,  cigarette  cases,  gayly 
colored  holders,  all  are  advertised,  not 
to  men  but  directly  to  women. 

And   have  the  women  boycotted   de- 
partment stores  because  of  this  wicked- 
ness?    Write  your  own  answer. 
Paul  R.  Eager, 
Sales  and  Advertising  Manager, 
Hahne  &  Company, 
Newark,  N.  J. 


Why  So  Cautious? 

IT   has  been   interesting  to  read   the 
various  articles   on   the  development 
of  the   cigarette   market   among   the 
women   of   America   and   the   cautious, 
subtle  steps  being  taken  by  the  tobacco 
people  to  foster  the  idea.    Vague  allu- 


The  Subtle  Art  of  Spelling 

GEORGE  FOWLER,  in  his  "Whis- 
ker History"  yarn  (April  6  issue), 
rather  quaintly  proves  his  own  point 
about  the  Burnside  ad  doing  more  than 
the  history  books  to  introduce  people 
of  today  to  that  Civil  War  figure.  And 
then  disproves  it!  For  he  quite  ob- 
viously relied  on  his  memory,  and  did 
not  consult  the  authorities,  when  he 
twice  rendered  the  General's  name  with 
a  final  "s." 

Come  to  think  of  it,  though,  the  name 
ought  to  be  plural,  for  the  whiskers 
always  were.  Who  ever  saw  a  man 
with  one  burnside?  Perhaps  Fowler 
didn't  want  to  mutilate  the  fine  old 
chap's  pictured   facade. 

Or  perhaps,  having  misspelled  A.  G. 

Spalding's  name  in  the  same  article,  he 

wished  to  be  consistent  throughout. 

S.  K.  Wilson, 

The  Erickson  Company 

New  York. 
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March,  1925 

164,456 

March,  1924 

146,858 

March,  1923 

March,  1922 

March,  1921 
114,968 


Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune-Capital 
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PATER  SON 


Here   is   a   city,    considering   area, 
age,  population,  manufacture,  finan- 
cial    resources,     etc.,      the     equal     of 
ewark  in  proportion  to  population. 

erson  pays  over  $45,000,000  in  wages 
rkers  every  year. 

a  city  in  the  State,  with  a  population 
ns,  is  an  ideal  market  for  any  man- 
out  an  advertising  campaign  at  small 
3,000    lines    in    the    first    paper    in 


Gtye  $reste=<§uarbtan 


for  $180. 

The  following  post  office  statements   for  the  past  six  years  prove  conchisi' 
Press-Guardian  is  the  one  paper  that  ha>-  made  a  substantial   growth: 


Press-Guardian  Second  Paper      Third  Paper 


April  1st,  1921 

April  1st,  1922 

April  1st,  1923 

April  1st.  1924 

April  1st,  1925 

April  1st,  1926 

April  1st,  1927 


10.634 
12,084 
12,449 
13,593 
14.481 
14.766 
18,519 


15,387 
14,634 
16,606 
16,776 
16,704 
16,668 

iil  able. 


11,459 
11,423 
11.706 
11,611 
11.820 
13,651 
12,253 


The  Press-Guardian   is  a  member  of  The  100.000  Group  of  American   Cities.   In 
its    Merchandising   Department   can    furnish    any    interested    manufacturer    with 
plete  survey  as  to  how   it  affects  his  products. 

Nat.   Reps.,   G.    LOGAN   PAYNE   CO.,   New   York 

Boston.  Chicago.  St.  Louis 


Kenilworth  Inn 

ASHEVILLE,  N.  C. 
Special  Weekly  Rates 

Spend  your  spring  vaca- 
tion with  the  wild  flowers 
of    the     Smoky     Mountains 


you    a    special    weekly 
family — which    includes 


Listen  in  on    WWNC  any  evening 

AMERICAN  PLAN  with  Meals 
Single  Room— Hat  &  Ccld  Water  S42.00  Up. 
Double    Room— Hot    &    Cold    Water     80.00   Up. 

Single    Room— Private    Bath 60.00   Up 

Double   Room— Private  Bath 90.00   Up. 

Double    &    Single— Private    Bath        126.00   Up 

Delightful,    dignified    surroundings 

FURTHKR  INFORMATION  UPON  REQUEST 

ROSCOE   A.   MARVEL 

MANAGER 


PHOTOSTAT  SERVICE 

RAPID— ECONOMICAL 

I    FACSIMILES-  ENLARGEMENTS-REDUCTIONS 


Commerce    Photo-Pr 
42    BROADWAY 
Hanover    8993 


it    Corporation 

0     MAIDEN     LANE 

John     3697 


Order  Blanks 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE   25] 

well  fed  in  spite  of  the  anxiety  attrib- 
uted to  her  in  the  adjoining  copy. 
Surely  all  that  evidence  of  good  living 
and  prosperity  cannot  be  attributed  to 
desperate  raids  upon  her  husband's 
provisions.  It  is  much  more  likely 
that  her  customers  happily  fill  in  the 
blanks,  return  them  promptly  while 
rocking  with  merriment,  and  thus  sup- 
port her  in  ease. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  end  of  our 
lesson:  When  sales  resistance  has  ab- 
jectly collapsed  and  people  finally  come 
to  the  inevitable  piece  of  white  space 
labeled  "name  and  address,"  the  sales- 
man and  his  fellow  conspirators  fool- 
ishly allow  the  order  blank  to  be  over- 
blank  or  all  too  forebodingly  dull. 
Good  cheer  should  be  the  motif;  for  if 
the  victim  can  be  kept  in  a  mood  suffi- 
ciently rosy,  he  will  always  obediently 
put  his  name  on  the  dotted  line  no 
matter  how  formidably  big  those  dots 
may  happen  to  be. 

He's  Good  Because 
He's  Bad 

[CONTINUED  from  page  21] 

Under  such  conditions  it  is  obvious 
that  the  only  kind  of  an  advertising 
campaign  that  will  benefit  any  indi- 
vidual company  is  one  broad  enough 
;  and  unselfish  enough  to  improve  the 
industry  as  a  whole. 

With  all  of  these  factors  in  mind, 
the  general  objectives  of  the  advertis- 
ing campaign  of  the  Hartford  Fire  In- 
surance Company,  according  to  J.  W. 
1  Longnecker,  advertising  manager  of 
that  concern,  have  been  worked  out 
about  as  follows: 

FIRST — To  make  the  public  more 
conscious  of  fire  and  its  consequences 
to  the  individual  and  to  the  country. 

SECOND — To  influence  people  to  be 
more  careful  with  fire,  to  know  more 
about  its  causes  and  guard  against 
them. 

THIRD— To  fix  the  name,  The  Hart- 
ford Fire  Insurance  Company,  in  the 
public's  mind  and  create  toward  it  a 
feeling  of  confidence  on  the  part  of 
all   property   owners. 

FOURTH— To  create  in  the  minds  of 
all  property  owners  respect  for  the 
ability  of  the  local  insurance  agent  to 
advise  them  on  insurance  matters. 

FIFTH — To  increase  the  business  of 
the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company 
by  increasing  the  total  amount  of  fire 
insurance  in  force. 

SIXTH — To  induce  the  local  insur- 
ance agent  to  cooperate  with  Hartford 
national  advertising  by  using  local  ad- 
vertising. 

The  advertising  of  the  Hartford  is 
national  in  its  scope  because  its  con- 
sumer market  extends  to  every  part  of 
the  country  where  there  is  property  to 
be  insured.  Its  message  is  directed  to 
all  property  owners.  Its  agency  rep- 
resentation is  country-wide,  well  co- 
ordinated. 

In  considering  ways  of  using  national 
magazine  space  to  attain  the  objectives 
sought,  a  dramatic  and  attention-com- 
pelling appeal  was  wanted — an  appeal 
that  would  awaken  the  public  to  the 
danger  that  confronts  it,  and  induce  the 
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FLIGHT 


Twenty  years  ago  Rudyard  Kipling  described 


The  Night  Nail 

(London  to  Quebec) 
In   the    November 

„  McClwes 

Rudyard  Kipling  describes  his 
wonderful  ride  through  space 
3000  miles  in  eight  hours  AD-2025 

Price  10  cents      {jj     All  Newsstands 


the  imaginary  trip  of  an  Air  Mail  Packet  from 


London  to  Quebec,  and  we  prepared  the  ad- 


vertising to    sell  the   story  to    the    magazine 


reading  public. 


Today  the  ships  of  the  Colonial  Air  Transport,  Inc.,  under  the  presidency  of  Major 


General  John  F.  O'Ryan,  have  flown  over  one  hundred  thousand  miles  without  a 


forced  landing,  and  we  have  been  asked  to 


prepare  advertising  for  this  service. 


When  flying   was  fiction,  we  advertised 


the  fiction.    And  now  flvinjj  has  become  a 


fact,  we  advertise  the  fact. 


CALKINS    &   HOLDEN,inc. 

247   PARK   AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK   CITY 
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(halfonte-Haddon  Hall 

ATLANTIC  CITY 


Spring  and 

itimmer    Outdoors 

SEA  BATHING 

BOARDWALK 

ACTIVITIES 

GOLF 

TENNIS 

YACHTING 

FISHING 
AVIATION 


All  the  charm  of  a  voyage  at  sea  with  none 
of  its  discomforts — on  the  broad  deck- 
porches  at  Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall.  The 
blue  ocean  right  before  you — gay  crowds  on 
the  Beaches,  a  constant  procession  of  roll- 
ing chairs  and  happy  strollers  on  the 
Boardwalk — endless  amusements  and  inter- 
esting shops.  And  all  in  the  hospitable, 
friendly  atmosphere  of  these  famous  hotels. 

American  Plan  Only — Always  Open 

Illustrated  Folder  on  Request 


LEEDS  and  LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY 


■' Dual-Trro"  Rtdtc 
\eventng. 


Your  Consumer  Campaign 
with  Trade  Publicity 

ftrShmple  Copies  address: 
KNIT  GOODS  PUBLISHING  CORP 

98 Worth  Street  New  YorV.  City 
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<~Wfierc  to  Sta  y 
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A "  IB""  ^^ *E_M. 


C  In  the  center  of  business 
and  theatrical  New  York- 
yet  as  quiet  as  a  pastoral 
home,  the  New  Forrest  is 
a  place  "for  rest"  when  rest  is  needed. 
Three       hundred       beautiful,       inviting. 


baths 


ley 


atside 


■ill 


ith 


await  discriminating  guests.  At  $3.00- 
$4.50  single;  $4.50-$6  00  double,  you 
will  find  refinement,  comfort  and  true 
economy. 

Telephone — Chickering     7070 
MANAGER — WILLIAM     F.    THOMAN 

Mw  FORREST 
HOTEL 


AQ 


5  ST.     J"st>  West  °f 
'Broadway 

NEW    YORK 


public  to  do  something  about  meeting 
this  danger. 

Fires,  you  know,  are  like  death.  It  is 
always  the  other  fellow  who  suffers — 
never  yourself. 

Because  of  the  public's  indifference 
toward  fire  losses  and  fire  protection 
and  because  of  its  obvious  lack  of  in- 
terest in  the  ordinary  kind  of  insurance 
advertising  a  serious  effort  was  made 
to  get  away  from  the  well  worn  stand- 
ardized formulas  common  to  insurance 
advertising  and  to  develop  a  dramatic 
idea  that  would  lift  the  Hartford  ad- 
vertising above  the  crowd  of  its  ener- 
getic competitors. 

THE  staggering  fire  loss  figures,  due 
in  a  large  part  to  carelessness, 
seemed  to  offer  the  needed  dramatic 
peg  on  which  to  hang  the  story.  The 
total  value  of  property  destroyed  dur- 
ing one  year  (1925)  was  $559,428,858 
according  to  the  Actuarial  Bureau  of 
the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwrit- 
ers. Much  of  this  loss  is  preventable, 
"matches — smoking"  alone  being  re- 
sponsible for  the  destruction  of  over 
thirty  million  dollars  worth  of  prop- 
erty in  one  year. 

Here  was  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  a 
story,  but  much  whittling  was  needed  to 
round  that  peg  into  the  desirable  dra- 
matic form.  Just  to  show  our  versa- 
tility we  will  change  the  figure  and  say 
that  the  Hartford  hellion  did  not  leap 
full  grown  from  anybody's  ink  bottle. 

It  was  decided,  however,  to  use  sym- 
bols to  represent  danger  and  the  de- 
struction of  fire.  And  so  fire  in  Hart- 
ford advertising  became  a  Thing  —  a 
dragon,  a  devil,  a  wolf,  a  vampire  bat,  a 
gambler,  a  night  rider,  a  spider,  a  dif- 
ferent Thing  in  each  and  every  adver- 
tisement. 

All  of  these  changing  symbols  finally 
crystallized  into  one  symbol,  the  hellion 
we  see  today. 

Rene  Clarke  who  created  the  figure 
now  used  says  the  hellion  really  began 
with  a  hand. 

"We  didn't  know  it  at  the  time,"  said 
Mr.  Clarke,  "but  the  figure  really  be- 
gan back  in  1920  as  a  giant,  grasping- 
red  hand  with  the  caption,  'Break  its 
grip.'  From  that  the  idea  went  through 
the  wolf-dragon-devil  stages  of  devel- 
opment until  the  figure  as  we  know  it 
today,  with  black  cloak  and  hood  and 
blazing  red  face  and  hands,  was 
brought  out  in  June,  1923.  He  has  been 
at  work  ever  since." 

From  the  date  of  his  first  appearance 
until  now,  no  major  Hartford  fire  ad- 
vertisement has  appeared  without  ex- 
hibiting the  demon  in  the  stellar  role. 

Sometimes  the  hellion  wins  and 
sometimes  loses  in  the  story  told  by  the 
illustrations.  He  has  been  strangled 
by  fire  hose,  has  been  run  out  of  town 
as  a  dangerous  tramp,  has  been  carted 
off  to  the  guillotine,  has  been  "exposed" 
and  "unmasked."  He  has  had  his  head 
smashed  by  a  closing  fire  door.  He  has 
been  knocked  out  by  the  pugilistic 
Hartford  agent.  He  has  been  fettered 
to  steel  building  beams.  His  back  has 
been  broken.  He  has  been  stamped  out 
nnd  drowned  and  manhandled,  it  would 
seem,  in  just  about  all  the  ways  there 
are. 

But  the  hellion  doesn't  always  lose. 
Decidedly  not.  We  have  seen  him  chas- 
ing a  woman  down  a  fire  escape,  shovel- 
ing a  home  into  a  furnace,  offering 
matches  to  a  child,  setting  fire  to  a 
Christmas  ti-ee,  hiding  under  the  cellar 
stairs,  adding  up  his  gains  and  our 
losses  on  a  ledger,  opening  a  safe,  car- 
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Little  dramas  in  the  life  of  a  great  newspaper  syste 
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You  kill  that  story  _ 

or  I'll  run  you  out  of  the  state!" 


In  a  Southwestern  city,  a  Scripps -Howard 
editor  heard  whisperings  of  a  plot  to 
misuse  the  public  lands  for  private 
interest. 

He  promptly  printed  an  editorial,  prom- 
ising to  sift  out  the  conspiracy  and  give 
the  facts  a  public  airing. 

Next  morning,  the  political  czar  of  the 
state  called  at  the  editor's  office.  He  de- 
manded that  the  editor  lay  off  the  land  in- 
quiry—threatening to  ruin  his  advertising 
revenue  and  run  him  out  of  the  state  if  he 
printed  another  land  story. 

The  editor  accepted  the  challenge.  Brav- 
ing the  pressure  of  unfriendly  courts  and 
banks,  he  not  only  exposed  the  local  land 
grabs,  but  he  trailed  the  chief  conspirator 


through  his  subsequent  term  of  office  in 
Washington.  And  so  helped  to  uncover 
the  most  amazing  series  of  public  land 
scandals  in  the  history  of  political  jobbery. 

Every  Scripps-Howard  editor  is  the 
supreme  sovereign  of  his  newspaper.  He 
edits  his  columns, free  of  all  influence, save 
the  public  interest.  This  Scripps-Howard 
policy  is  not  a  policy  of  fine  idealism  alone, 
but  of  sound  business,  as  well. 

A  newspaper  attains  its  greatest  useful- 
ness to  its  advertisers,  only  when  it  is 
steadfastly  faithful  to  its  readers.  When  it 
sacrifices  its  independence  to  other  inter- 
ests, it  sacrifices  its  readers'  trust  in  the 
integrity  of  its  columns— and  thus  kills  the 
thing  that  profits  the  advertiser  most. 
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DURING  the  year  recently  ended, 
the  gas  industry  experienced 
the  most  tremendous  growth  in  its 
history,  throughout  all  its  branches. 
And  the  program  for  1927  points  for- 
ward to  an  even  more  progressive  and 
profitable  year  than  1926.  Every 
effort  is  being  extended  to  develop 
further  all  the  multiplex  uses  of  gas. 
with  the  result  that  equipment  is  being 
designed  that  far  surpasses  any  de- 
veloped in  past  years. 

Here  is  a  market  of  boundless  pro- 
portions for  any  product  that  can  take 
a  part — major  or  minor — in  extending 
the  use  of  gas.  If  you  have  such  a 
product,  then  you  have  the  key  to  an 
endless  volume  of  new  business,  prom- 
ising rich  rewards  to  your  enterprise. 

And  to  secure,  from  the  first,  the  suc- 
cess of  your  enterprise  in  this  new 
field,  present  your  product  to  the  mar- 
ket through  Gas  Age-Record.  Its 
coverage  of  99.47%  gives  the  neces- 
sary thorough  exposure  to  the  con- 
sideration of  every  important  execu- 
tive in  the  industry,  at  one  cost. 

We  will  be  glad  to  advise  you  concerning  the 
applicability  of  your  product  in  the  gas  in- 
dustry. 


Gas  Age-Record 


9  East  38th  Street 


New  York 


We  also  publish  Brown's  Directory  of  American  Gas  Compan 
and  the  Gas  Engineering  and  Appliance   Catalogue. 


Gas  Age  Record 

Spokesman  for  the  gas  industry' 


rying  away  a  treasure  chest,  and  nu- 
merous other  of  his  pastimes. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  hellion  is 
never  seen  killing  or  injuring  people, 
although  many  do  lose  their  lives  every 
year  because  of  fires.  This  might  be 
pointed  to  as  an  example  of  good  taste, 
or  good  business  judgment — or  prob- 
ably both. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  hellion 
has  been  the  theme  for  dozens  of  ad- 
vertisements, he  does  not  seem  to  grow 
tiresome.  Every  month  the  same  old 
figure  bobs  up  in  some  startling  new 
way.  Some  day  somebody  is  going  to 
write  a  new  story  about  the  old  virtue, 
repetition.  And  when  that  story  is 
written  I  hope  that  a  rose  or  two  will 
be  pinned  on  the  Hartford  hellion. 


Recollections 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  28] 

real  work.  It  seemed  to  me  at  the 
time  that  the  atmosphere  needed  much 
clarification,  and  many  matters  re- 
quired drastic  attention,  especially  in 
the  advertising  department.  In  try- 
ing to  remedy  conditions,  I  found  my- 
self handicapped  right  at  the  start, 
seemingly  up  against  a  stone  wall. 
Unrecognized  as  a  manager,  and  with 
no  authority,  I  was  like  a  ship  without 
a   rudder   upon   a   tempestuous   sea. 

A  harrowing  and  unprofitable  month 
passed,  at  the  end  of  which  a  long 
letter  was  handed  me  by  a  stenog- 
rapher. In  it  Mr.  Munsey  stated  I 
was  not  the  strong  man  he  expected  to 
find  in  me;  that  he  had  made  a  big 
mistake  in  engaging  me;  that  I  had 
made  a  mistake  in  overestimating  my 
capacity  to  do  things  for  him;  that  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  devise  some  plan 
that  would  "let  me  out"  without  injury 
to  my  reputation. 

While  I  could  stay,  he  continued,  it 
was  a  most  unwise  thing  for  me  to  do. 
The  last  paragraph,  in  which  he  put 
into  writing  his  agreement  with  me, 
up  to  that  time  only  verbal,  was  an  in- 
dication of  the  honesty  and  fairness  of 
the  man. 

A  Sunday  and  a  holiday  came  with 
this  letter.  The  opening  of  the  New 
Year  seemed  very  foreboding;  but  I 
was  not  crushed.  As  an  uninterrupted 
conference  with  Mr.  Munsey  was  quite 
impossible,  I  also  wrote  a  letter.  My 
reply  made  no  change  in  the  situation. 
"The  thirty-days-long  deep,  earnest 
thought"  that  Mr.  Munsey  had  given 
to  the  problem  plainly  showed  that  a 
continuance  was  impossible;  I  there- 
fore resigned.  I  have  always  con- 
sidered, however,  that  the  monetary 
settlement  was  an  equitable  one,  as  I 
received  a  month's  salary,  and  a  bonus 
of  $2,500.  What  I  did  for  him  in  re- 
turn was  nil. 

The  letters  that  passed  between  us 
at  this  time  were  published  in  full  in 
1910  in  an  autobiography  of  my  busi- 
ness life.  Mention  of  the  fact  here 
cannot  be  construed  as  an  advertise- 
ment, as  the  various  editions  have  long 
since  been  out  of  print.  In  reviewing 
the  book  upon  publication,  William 
Dean  Howells  said  that  "it  would  have 
been  a  loss  to  literature — a  loss  to 
economic  history — if  the  letters  had  not 
been  printed."  He  further  expressed 
himself  as  being  doubtful  of  the  pro- 
priety of  including  the  letters  in  the 
book.     He  did  not  know  that  Mr.  Mun- 
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sey  had  graciously  given  permission  to 
print  his  letter — an  authority  required 
from  me  by  my  publishers  before  is- 
suance to  the  public. 

What  I  did  to  get  back  into  the 
magazine  publishing  world,  after  my 
separation  from  Mr.  Munsey,  is  an- 
other story.  I  did  get  back,  however, 
and  in  less  than  ten  years  after  this 
experience,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  able  to  "retire"  from  business,  and 
take  an  extended  vacation   abroad. 

During  the  years  which  followed, 
when  Mr.  Munsey  and  I  met  at  dinner, 
lunch,  or  otherwise,  our  unsatisfactory 
business  experience  was  never  referred 
to.  We  were  both  doubtless  convinced 
in  our  minds  that  our  separation  wa= 
due  simply  to  "incompatability  of 
temper." 

A  few  years  ago  our  Ambassador 
to  England,  Mr.  Walter  H.  Page,  made 
the  statement:  "The  closer  and  closer 
I  get  to  big  men,  as  a  rule,  the  more 
they  shrivel  up." 

I  did  not  get  close  to  Mr.  Munsey  in 
the  month  I  was  in  his  employ,  or  later, 
but  in  looking  back  over  the  thirty 
years  I  opine  he  was  an  exception  to 
the  rule.  Instead  of  shrivelling  up, 
the  big  publishers  in  America,  with 
few  exceptions,  expand  and  become 
bigger.  This  was  the  case  with  Mr. 
Munsey. 

Probably  Mr.  Page  had  in  mind  the 
big  men  in  public  affairs,  and  his 
thought  strikes  a  responsive  chord.  It 
was  only  recently  that  the  great  his- 
torian and  economist,  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells, 
said:  "In  all  great  democratic  coun- 
tries the  direction  of  affairs  has  passed 
into  the  hands  of  men  who  are  great 
merely  as  politicians,  and  who  other- 
wise are  not  remarkably  intelligent, 
creative  or  noble  beings." 

MR.  MUNSEY  had  many  meritori- 
ous and  laudable  characteristics. 
Fair  and  just  in  his  business  dealings 
■with  me,  he  doubtless  displayed  the 
same  spirit  with  others. 

To  many  of  his  employees  he  was 
more  than  kind;  he  contributed  to 
many  charities,  about  which  only  a  few 
of  his  intimates  knew  anything.  He 
loaned  large  sums  to  business  acquaint- 
ances, helped  out  friends  who  needed 
assistance  and  gave  his  time,  when 
opportunity  offered,  to  those  who 
sought  his  advice.  There  are  known 
instances  where,  in  a  feeling  of  fair- 
ness, he  paid  much  more  than  was 
necessary  for  some  of  his  newspaper 
and  real  estate  properties. 

Mr.  Munsey  possessed  a  serious- 
minded  personality,  with  little  humor 
in  his  makeup.  He  seldom  if  ever 
laughed,  and  his  repressive  smile  was 
almost  invisible.  It  seemed  to  me  that, 
like  an  Englishman,  he  took  his  pleas- 
ures sadly.  Frequently  when  we  met 
abroad,  he  would  assure  me  that  in 
living  in  France  I  was  doing  just  the 
right  thing,  advising  me  not  to  return 
to  business  life.  He  told  me  that  he 
often  wished  that  he  could  do  likewise, 
but  his  many  interests  and  responsibili- 
ties were  too  great  to  permit. 

In  what  precedes,  I  have  not  essayed 
to  depict  or  characterize  Mr.  Munsey. 
In  all  sincerity  and  without  prejudice 
1  have  merely  set  down  a  few  plain 
facts,  and  I  trust  that  the  most  romanc- 
ing spirit  will  see  naught  else  between 
the  lines. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  by 
Mr.  Thayer.  The  second  will  appear  in  an 
early  Issue. 
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IF  your  product  is  a  time-saving  or  money- 
saving  device  for  industrial  use,  the  decision 
your  prospect's  technical  men  make  regarding 
it  usually  determines  its  purchase.  Their  con- 
clusions are  respected  by  the  board  of  directors. 

It  is  the  job  of  the  plant  engineers  to  reduce 
the  ratio  between  total  plant  cost  and  produc- 
tive capacity.  And  they  must  know  what  effect 
your  overhead  crane,  or  oil  filtering  system,  or 
improved  machine,  will  have  upon  that  ratio. 

By  means  of  specialized  direct  advertising 
you  can  present  effectively  the  information 
such  men  want  and  need. 

To  a  discussion  of  this  problem,  we  will 
bring,  at  your  request,  a  breadth  of  experience 
and  a  specialized  knowledge. 

Evans  Winter-Hebb  inc.  Detroit 

822  Hancock  Avenue  West 


The  business  of  the  Evans -Winter -Hebb  organization  is  the  execution  of  direct  advertising  as  a  definite  mtt- 
dium,  for  the  preparation  and  production  of  which  it  has  within  itself  both  personnel  and  complete  facilities: 
Marketing  Analysis  •  Plan  •  Copy  •  Art  •  Engraving  •  Letterpress  and  Offset  Printing  •  Binding  •  Mailing 
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When  you 
and  this 
book 
get  to- 
gether 

— something's 
going  to  hap- 
pen illnstra- 
tiomvise. 


Look  through    the 

book.  Send  for  a 

copy  to     examine 
free. 


LARNEDS 


Illustration 
in  Advertising 

319   pagrs,   6x9,   212   illustrations, 
$4.00   net,   postpaid. 

THIS   book   explains    the   methods,    principles    and   pos- 
sibilities   of    illustrations    in    meeting    the    require- 
ments of  modern  advertising. 


and  disadvantages,  the  effects,  the  limitations,  the 
psychology,  the  many  and  varied  uses  of  dozens  of 
illustrative    methods    are    described    in    detail. 

Practically  every  type  of  advertising  effort — as  re- 
flected in  magazines  and  newspapers — Is  given  atten- 
tion. The  book  has  valuable  data  on  everything  from 
a  one-time  insertion  right  through  to  a  seasonal 
campaign    or    a    continuous    advertising    program. 

It  indicates  thoroughly  the  hundred  and  on©  dlffer- 
ways    in   which    illustrations   can    be    brought   to   the 


ild  of  sale 


Some    Special    Topics 


— how  to  secure  individuality; 

— how  to   use  white   space: 

— how  to  use  pen   drawings ; 

— how    to    use    photographic    illustrations: 

— how  to    inject  life   into   Inanimate   products: 

— how  to   picture   a   family  of  products: 

— how  to   employ  black  treatments: 

— how  to  feature   a  trade  mark; 

■ — how  to  use  woodcut  technique ; 

— how    to    use    negative    Illustrations ; 

— how   to  oulline    technique. 

Examine  It  for  10  Days 

t   us  send  you   a  copy  of  this   book  for  free  erami- 
n.      Look  through  it  with  some  advertising  problem 


nation  is  free. 


Hind.       Send    the   coupon 


Examine  this  book 

for  10  days  FREE 


McGraw-Hill    Book   Co..    Inc. 
370  Seventh  Avenue,   N.  Y. 

Send    me    Larned's    ILLUSTRATION    IX    AD- 
VERTISING.   $4.00.    for     10    days'    free    examl- 


Address     

Offy    State    

Position      

Company     

A.  P.  4-20-2" 


They   Are   Corning   Back 

To  me,  one  of  the  most  interesting- 
happenings  of  recent  years  is  the  ex- 
traordinary change  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  valuation  which  the  stock- 
market  places  on  various  railroad 
stocks. 

As  recently  as  1924  it  did  not  think 
highly  of  several  of  the  southern  roads. 
That  year,  the  stock  of  Southern  Rail- 
way sold  as  low  as  38V2.  Today,  it  is 
in  demand  at  around  125.  That  same 
year,  Texas  &  Pacific  touched  19.  Its 
present  price  is  above  60.  Half  a  dozen 
other  railroads  which  serve  the  South 
have  witnessed  a  similar  appreciation 
in  their  stock. 

Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  almost 
all  the  southern  lines  were  looked  upon 
as  hopelessly  poverty-stricken — as  hav- 
ing not  one  chance  in  ten  of  ever  pay- 
ing a  dividend.  At  that  time,  the  so- 
called  "Granger"  roads  were  on  Easy 
Street.  Their  stocks  sold  at  high  prices 
— 130,  140  or  more.  More  recently, 
most,  if  not  all,  of  these  western  lines 
have  had  pretty  hard  sledding.  They 
have  seen  their  stocks  touch  un- 
dreamed-of levels.  It  looks  now,  though, 
as  if  they  were  coming  into  their  own. 
The  West  and  Northwest  are  too  good 
a  country  to  be  forever  under  a  cloud. 

"Squeeze" 

Six  of  us  decided  to  eat  our  Easter 
Sunday  dinner  together.  And  I  was 
commissioned  to  select  the  time  and 
place.  So,  the  day  before  Easter  Sun- 
day, I  telephoned  to  a  very  nice  restau- 
rant which  I  patronize  occasionally. 
"What's  your  menu  for  tomorrow?"  I 
asked.  A  pleasant-voiced  young  person 
at  the  other  end  of  the  wire  gave  me 
the  details.  Everything  was  just  as  we 
wanted— including  the  price,  which  was 
$2.50  per  person.  "Very  well,"  said  I. 
"Will  you  please  reserve  a  table  for 
six?"  "That  will  be  six  dollars  more," 
the  pleasant-voiced  young  person  in- 
formed me.  "Cancel  the  reservation," 
said  I.    And  I  hung  up  the  'phone. 

This  sort  of  thing  makes  me  very 
weary.  Like  most  men,  I  am  entirely 
willing  to  pay  a  good  price  for  a  good 
article;  but  I  do  not  at  all  like  the  idea 
of  being  asked  to  pay  a  dollar  for  the 
privilege  of  paying  another  two  dollars 


and  a  half  for  a  meal.  Yet  there  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  New  York- 
ers who  seem  to  delight  in  being 
"squeezed"  in  this  fashion. 

Straus    That  Shoiv — 

A  colored  gentleman — my  guess  is 
that  he  is  a  truck  driver — shouldered 
his  way  through  a  crowd  of  customers 
who  were  waiting  to  be  served  in  a 
cigar  store  on  Fortieth  Street,  laid  a 
50  cent  piece  on  the  counter,  waved  his 
arm  in  royal  fashion  and  said,  "Gimme 
three  of  them." 

Evidently  the  salesman  recognized 
him  as  an  old  patron,  for  without  the 
least  hesitation  he  placed  a  box  of 
"them"  on  the  counter.  The  colored 
gentleman  helped  himself  to  three,  bit 
an  inch  or  more  off  one  of  the  cigars, 
lit  what  remained  and  departed. 

Yesterday  afternoon,  in  the  course 
of  a  stroll  along  upper  Broadway,  I 
passed  two  women — and  only  two — 
who  were  not  wearing  fur  coats. 

A  Dream  That  Came  True 

The  opening  of  the  new  "Roxy" 
theater  in  New  York  was  the  occasion 
for  a  vast  amount  of  more  or  less  in- 
teresting reading  matter  regarding  the 
man  who  directs  this,  the  greatest  of 
picture-palaces. 

The  outstanding  facts  about  him  are 
that  he  was,  at  one  time,  a  member  of 
the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  that 
he  "got  into"  motion  pictures  when  the 
industry  was  in  its  infancy  (one  story 
is  that  his  first  theater  was  in  the  rear 
of  a  saloon  and  that  the  chairs  for  it 
were  rented  from  an  undertaker,  next 
door)  and  that,  from  the  beginning, 
his  presentations  have  been  distinctive. 

Beyond  question,  the  building  which 
bears  his  name  is  the  most  magnificent 
structure  in  the  world  dedicated  to  in- 
door entertainment.  But  my  thought, 
when  I  visited  it,  recently,  was  not  so 
much  about  the  theater  itself  as  about 
the  man  whose  personality  dominates 
it.  "Roxy,"  I  imagine,  is  not  a  rich 
man.  And,  I  am  sure,  he  is  not  highly- 
educated.  Yet  he  brings  to  his  self- 
imposed  task  of  managing  this  enor- 
mous and  costly  playhouse,  qualities 
which,  one  is  apt  to  think,  are  the  ex- 
clusive property  of  the  wealthy  and 
cultured.  He  does  not  play  down  to  his 
audiences.  He  gives  them  programs 
which,  one  would  suppose,  are  too  fine 
for  any  but  the  elect.  But  they  are 
not! 

When  and  where  and  how  did  "Roxy" 
get  this  dream  of  which  the  "Roxy" 
theater   is  the   enduring  reality? 

Jamoc. 
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easy  guide 
to  sales  in 

*49* State 


i  you  pile  up  the  bigbusi- 
,-olume  that's  coming  to 
l  this  rich  "St.  Louis  plus" 

market?  .  .  .  What  is  the  easy, 

economical  method? 

Why  not  take  vour  cue  from  the  other 
people  who  are  making  big  sales  quotas 
here?  ....  They  have  found  the  way.  The 
example  they  have  set  has  proved  sound 
end  highly  profitable. 

For  instance,  we  list  here  the  lines  of 
business  in  which  The  Globe-Democrat 
carries  the  great  volume  of  display  adver- 
tising ....  A  pretty  good  index  for  any 
selling  organisation. 

In  all  these  lines  The  Globe-Democrat 
led  all  other  St.  Louis  newspapers  in  dis- 
play advertising  in  1926.  In  many  lines 
The  Globe-Democrat  has  held  this  leader- 
ship for  years.  In  some  lines  this  great 
paper  carries  more  advertising  than  all 
other  St.  Louis  newspapers  combined. 


The  Globe-Democrat  in  1926  led  all 
ried  in  all  the  classifications  listed 
years,  during  the  last  five  years,  in  v 


St.  Louis  newspapers  in  the  display  lineage  ear- 
below.  The  asterisks  indicate  the  number  of 
•hich  The  Globe-Democrat  has  held  leadership. 


del 


Naturally  ....  The  Globe-Democrat 
ering  to  these  advertisers  the  — 


And 


of  St.  Louis  . 
beyond  St"  "Louis— in  the  other  towns 
of  The  49th  State— The  Globe-Democrat  is 
supreme,  unchallenged. 

The  daily  circulation  of  The  Globe- 
Democrat  exceeds  that  of  the  runner-up 
by  27,000. 


J\      Agencies 
.   Amusements 

Automobile 
Passenger  Cars 

Banks 

nanlu 

.nond  and 
MM   Stock  Broken 

■  -  nooks 

/churches  and 
W     Religious 

«oal  and  Ice 


XLr  Dairy  Products 

Electric  Re- 
frigeration 

Florists  and 
Seed  Stores 

I  *purniture,  Rags 
P         and  Carpets 

Hotels  and 
Resorts 

.  Vnsurance 
'*  «ewelry 
«gagazines 


l^ewspapers 

O tflce,  Store  and 
Factory  Equip. 

,  «T>'ls,  Gasoline 
sJr   and  Greases 

.   JTJ  hotographcM 

ft 

n  ailroads 
Deal  Estate 
nestanrantt 


Colleges 

frvice 
Garages 


Companies 


Lltari*  (Bttte-lttturtrnt 


The  Newspaper  of  fry 


The  49th  State 


Advertising  Representatives 
CHICAGO— Guy    S.    Osborn,        NEW    YORK—    F.   St.    J.    Richards, 

360    N.    Michigan    Blvd.  Room    1200.  41    Park   Row 

Charles  H.   Ravell.    Financial  Advertising,  332  So.  La  Salle  St. 


DETROIT— los.      R.     Scolaro 
3-241    General    Motors    Blciq. 
LONDON— Dorland    Agency. 
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Planned 
Advertising 


Clients  as 
Index 

One  of  our  clients  writes : 
"Hoyt's  attitude  and  thch  per- 
formance in  all  respects  has 
been  businesslike  atui  practical, 
and  their  services  both  intimate 
and  constant." 

That  being  typical,  it  follows  that 
the  kind  of  people  we  serve  is  an 
excellent  measure  of  the  kind  of 
people  we  are. 

We  are  working  (among  about 
25  others)  with  the  manufacturers 
of  the  following  products.  Half 
of  our  clients  have  been  with  us 
three  years  or  more,  IS  for  five 
years  or  more,  7  for  ten  years  or 
more,  several  for  twelve  and 
fifteen  years.  Note  the  variety  of 
problems  and  trades  with  which 
we  are  necessarily  familiar. 

Acme  Radio  Apparatus 

Alaska  Ice  Cream  Freezers 

Arch    Preserver   Shoes 

Autocrat    (White    &    Wyckoff) 
Stationery 

Top     Notch      (Beacon      Falls) 
Rubber   Footwear 

Borgfeldt   Importations 
( several ) 

CaloroiJ  Oil  Burners 

C.  F.  Church  Toilet  Seats 

Pyrozide  Tooth  Powder 

Effanbee  Dolls 

trector  Toys   (Gilbert) 

Gulden's  Mustard 

Hartford   Shock   Absorbers 

Hoffman  Radiator  Air  Valves 

Ives  Trains 

Kaskel  &  Kaskel 

LePage's  Glue 

Daniel  Low  Mail  Order  Jewelry 
and   Gifts 

Piso  Cough  Syrup 

Polar     Cub     (Gilbert)     Electric 
Fans 

Rusco  Brake  Lining 

Rutland  Patching  Plaster 

Sapolin  Enamel 

Scientific  American   Magazine 

Sessions  Clocks 

Shirtcraft  Men's  Shirts 

H.  B.  Smith  Boilers  and  Radia- 
tors 

Stakmore  Folding  Furniture 


•  i>- 


Please  write  today  suggesting 
pointment  or  mark  your  calendar  for 
taJk  with  us  at  the  proper  time. 
Note:  We  invited  Mr.  George  French, 
the  well-known  business  writer,  t< 
spend  a  number  of  weeks  with  us.  He 
has  put  his  observations  in  a  book  en 
titled  "Planned  Advertising;  Tht 
Planned  Approach  to  Agency  Effi 
ciency.*'  To  any  business  executive  w< 
will  send  a  copy  without  obligation  il 
he    inquires   on    his    business    stationery 


CHARLES   W.   HOYT  COMPANY 

Incorporated 
Dept    E-6,   11    East  36th   Street, 
New  York- 
Boston    and   Springfield,    Mass. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


i 


PLANNED  ADVERTISING 


Rno.O.S.Piit.Ott. 


Everybody's  Business 


[CONTINUED    FROM     PAGE    5] 


Now  we  start  on  the  final  lap  of  an 
amazing  era  that  will  bring  changes 
so  radical  that  they  are  beyond  the 
grasp  of  our  present  intelligence.  Take 
your  pencil  and  compound  a  normal 
yearly  increase  in  population  and  you 
will  find  that  there  will  be  more  than 
a  billion  people  in  the  United  States 
in  200  years.  Barring  calamity,  there 
will  not  be  room  on  the  lands  of  the 
earth  for  people  to  stand  erect  in  a 
little  more  than  three  centuries  from 
now. 

It  reminds  one  of  the  story  of 
the  two  golfers  who  decided  to  start 
with  a  bet  of  one  cent  on  the  first  hole, 
and  then  double  the  bet  on  each  of  the 
remaining  17  holes.  The  wager  on  the 
eighteenth  hole  was  $1,310.72. 

In  the  short,  mad  dash  that  lies  be- 
fore us,  we  will  quickly  reach  and  pass 
the  peaks  of  production  in  fields  now 
turning  out  many  of  the  articles  in 
most  common  use.  There  will  be  early 
days  of  reckoning  in  our  supplies  of 
ground  oil  and  essential  metals,  par- 
ticularly copper.  Twenty  or  25  years 
will  probably  see  the  end  of  American 
copper. 

Assuming  that  we  have  from  20 
to  30  billion  barrels  of  petroleum  in 
the  ground,  and  allowing  for  a  33  per 
cent  recovery,  which  is  double  what  we 
have  been  able  to  get  in  recent  years 
on  an  average,  it  is  clear  that  a  decade 
will  bring  us  near  to  the  end  of  our 
present  practice  of  getting  oil  out  of 
ground  wells.  The  job  of  adjusting 
ourselves  to  a  supply  of  oil  from  shale 
rock  will  not  only  involve  an  effort  that 
is  tedious  and  trying,  but  will  necessi- 
tate reorganizing  our  automotive  in- 
dustries on  a  basis  of  foreign  supplies 
and  a  price  two  or  three  times  as  great 
as  that  now  existing. 

So  far  as  the  near  future  is  concerned 
we  are  safe  with  respect  to  lead,  silver, 
tungsten  and  sulphur,  but  we  are  a  de- 
pendent nation  already  when  it  comes 
to  nickel,  tin,  asbestos,  graphite,  man- 
ganese, potash,  platinum  and  rubber. 
Our  lumber  resources  are  disappearing 
so  fast  that  we  will  soon  be  compelled 
to  regard  the  production  of  wood  as  we 
now  do  the  production  of  corn  or  wheat, 
the  only  difference  being  that  lumber 
will  be  harvested  twice  a  century  in- 
stead of  every  year,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  cereals. 

Ip  ROM  an  excess  of  what  we  call  life's 
essentials,  we  are  moving  rapidly  to 
a  time  of  deficits  that  will  bring  revolu- 
tionary changes  in  habits  and  customs. 
As  civilization  advances  and  population 
grows,  we  will  be  compelled  to  look 
more  to  the  ocean  and  to  Arctic  areas 
as  sources  of  food  supply.  The  disap- 
pearance of  grazing  areas  will  cause 
the  substitution  of  reindeer  meat  for 
beef.  It  may  also  be  necessary  to  use 
domestic  animals  to  turn  grass  and 
grain  into  milk  instead  of  mutton  and 
sirloin. 

Materialism  will  turn  us  from  studies 
of  abstract  matters  of  small  importance 
to  such  vital  problems  as  that  of  diet 
concerning  which  there  is  astounding 
ignorance.  Forty  million  wage  earners 
in  the  United  States  lose  nearly  10  per 


cent  of  their  time  on  account  of  sick- 
ness; they  pay  out  fifty  millions  of  dol- 
lars annually  for  cathartics;  they  spend 
six  times  as  much  for  fire  protection 
as  for  health  protection;  and  of  this 
great  army  of  people  in  America  more 
than  a  half-million  die  each  year  be- 
tween the  ages  of  40  and  60  from  old- 
age  diseases  that  are  entirely  prevent- 
able and  that  have  their  origin  in  some 
part  of  the  digestive  tract.  A  chemist 
in  a  laboratory  can  mix  together  three 
or  four  substances  that  by  themselves 
are  not  only  harmless,  but  extremely 
useful,  and  the  compound  thus  pro- 
duced will  become  a  death-dealing 
force.  But  after  thousands  of  years  of 
experience  in  eating,  man  knows  noth- 
ing at  all  about  the  transformations 
that  take  place  in  good  foods  that  turn 
into  poisons  when  mixed  together  in 
the  human  stomach.  The  famous  Brit- 
ish physician,  Sir  William  Arbuthnot 
Lane,  tells  us  that  the  increase  in  can- 
cer which  horrifies  the  world  today  is 
due  to  self-created  poisons,  chiefly  in 
the  bowels. 

\\TE  blame  materialism  for  our  ills 
^  '  whereas  it  is  only  through  the  cold 
reasoning  of  the  materialistic  mind 
that  remedies  will  be  found.  We  for- 
get that  we  are  a  part  of  nature  and 
that  nature  moves  steadily  and  surely 
toward  definite  ends  without  any  regard 
whatever  for  the  sentimental  reasons 
which  so  largely  control  human  actions. 
From  now  on  materialism  will  become 
increasingly  supreme  and  our  thoughts 
and  actions  will  of  necessity  conform 
to  facts  properly  arranged  in  the  order 
of  their  relative  importance  to  public 
welfare  as  distinguished  from  the  wel- 
fare of  one  individual  or  a  single  class. 
Materialism  will  eventually  make  the 
church  more  crowded  than  the  theater. 
It  will  so  change  educational  methods 
and  policies  that  the  college  professor 
will  again  receive  a  higher  rate  of  com- 
pensation than  bricklayers  and  locomo- 
tive engineers.  Religion  and  education 
blame  materialism  for  consequences 
that  have  resulted  from  their  marking 
time  instead  of  keeping  pace  with  the 
procession. 

We  are  starting  in  an  era  that  really 
has  no  "today."  It  is  a  time  when  al- 
most every  thought  must  be  given  to 
the  plans  for  tomorrow,  and  when  this 
is  done  our  "todays"  automatically  take 
care  of  themselves.  The  problems  of 
yesterday  seemed  large,  but  they  were 
of  small  moment  compared  to  the  tre- 
mendous questions  that  lie  ahead,  and 
some  of  these  problems  I  propose  to 
take  up. 

In  the  meantime,  let  us  not  forget 
that  materialism  stands  for  efficiency 
and  conservation.  This  means  that  it 
is  opposed  to  smoke  because  smoke 
cuts  off  God's  sunlight  which  is  the 
chief  ally  of  health  and  long  life.  It 
is  opposed  to  dirty  morals,  dirty  air, 
dirty  water,  dirty  streets,  poor  roads 
and  everything  else  that  means  a 
waste  of  time,  energy  and  wealth.  Any 
force  or  agency  having  such  broad  and 
worthy  aims  certainly  must  be  serving 
the  cause  of  all  those  things  that  we 
regard   as  beautiful   in  life. 
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BILLIONS  in  PURCHASING  POWER 


people  in  the  United  States 
have  incomes  over  $25,000 


72,883 

subscribers  comprise  the 
'Barron  Qroup  circulation 


THE  BARRON  GROUP  of  publications, 
The  Wall  Street  Journal,  Boston  News 
Bureau,  and  Barron's,  The  National  Finan- 
cial Weekly,  have  a  combined  circulation  of 
72,883.  Latest  Treasury  reports  show  that 
there  are  70,249  persons  with  annual  in- 
comes of  $25,000  or  more.  There  is  a  sig- 
nificant coincidence  in  these  figures. 

The  70,249  persons  whose  incomes  exceed 
$25 ,000  are  less  than  1  %  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  taxpayers,  much  less  than  one-tenth 
of  1  %  of  the  population,  but  they  pay  78% 
of  the  total  income  tax. 
Wherever  money  is  vital,  one  of  the 
BARRON  GROUP  is  read.  Their  service  is 
so  vital  that  their  circulation  is  concen- 
trated within  this  specific  group  to  whom 


Combined  Circu 
of  the  BARRON 

New  England  States 
Middle  Atlantic  .  .  . 

]ation 
Cjroup 

14,778 

24,409 
6,521 

10,973 
1,862 
4,212 
1,900 
1,384 
4,597 
1,358 
889 

72,883 

East  North  Central  . 
East  South  Central   . 
West  North  Central 
West  South  Central 
Mountain  States .  .  . 

Foreign  and  Misc.    . 
Total  Circulation 

Reaching  j8%  of 

effeBive  national  we 
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they  are  indispensable.  Along  with  finan- 
cial news,  these  papers  are  available  to  carry 
the  selling  message  of  those  advertisers 
who  wish  to  reach  the  wealth  of  the  nation. 
This  market  represents  fully  eighty  billions 
in  purchasing  power.  Its  buyers  purchase 
from  two  pockets — their  own  and  that  of 
the  corporations  in  which  they  are  owners. 
The  BARRON  GROUP  is  read  for  dollars 
and  cents  reasons.  It  reaches  the  massed 
millions  of  wealth.  Not  gross  mass  circu- 
lation, but  concentrated  mass  wealth  and 
buying  power. 

Not  every  reader  of  the  BARRON  GROUP 
is  a  millionaire,  but  there  are  mighty  few 
millionaires  who  do  not  read  religiously 
one  of  these  papers. 


A  blanket  rate  covering  all  three  papers  of  the  Barron  Group  has  been  established.  This  rate  will  be  quoted  to 

advertising  agencies  upon  application.  Address  either  :  Paul  Howard,  Advertising  Manager  of  'She  Wall  Street  Journal,  44  Broad 

Street,  New  York  City,  or  Guy  Bancroft,  Advertising  Manager  of  Boston  News  Bureau,  30  Kilby  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


^BARRON 

Group  ©t 


THE  WALL  STREET 
JOURNAL 

BOSTON  NEWS 
BUREAU 

BARRON'S 

The  National  Financial  Weekly 
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nAs  &dverlised 

in  the 
BOOT  and  SHOE 

RECORDER 


BOS 


o       r»j 


In  the  field  of  styleful 
shoes  for  children,  the 
Fargo-Hallowell  Shoe 
Co.,  Chicago,  is  mer- 
chandising its  Kinder- 
Garten  line  most  suc- 
cessfully to  merchants 
by  the  advertising  pow- 
er of  the  Boot  and  Shoe 
Recorder. 


Chicago        New  York        Philadelphia        BOSTON        Rochester        Cincinnati        St.  Louis 


s 


The  newest,  most  luxuriously  furnished  and  conveniently  I     >» 
situated  hotel  i  n  the  metropol  is.  The  town  home  of  many        \ 
distinguished  authors,  producers  and  stars  of  the  stage  &  screen 


BELVEDERE 


489  STREET  WEST  of  BROADWAY,  (Hear  Times  Sauare) 
Large  room,  private  bath  for  one  -  Four  Dollars  •  for  Two 
Five  Dollarst  serving  pantry  optional)-  -  -  Restaurant 

C.UBTIS  A   MALE  ,  Managing  Director  BOOKLET  FREE 


Mr.  Borsodi's  Devil 

[continued  from  page  22] 

too  rich  too  quick — especially  in  goods. 
Everybody,  except  Mr.  Borsodi,  is 
frankly  trying  to  make  all  he  can  out 
of  the  situation.  The  American  people 
have  more  money  than  ever  before  in 
history.  Any  manufacturer  with  more 
goods  than  he  can  get  rid  of  would  be 
an  unthinkable  idiot  not  to  whip  up  re- 
tailers to  pass  his  overproduction  on 
to  the  public,  and  to  utilize  every  short 
cut.  Some  authorities  believe  that  com- 
petition, efficiency,  and  survival  of  the 
fit  will  work  out  the  ultimate  answer. 
Humanity  crawls  along,  balanced  be- 
tween the  truths  expressed  in  two 
proverbs:  "Where  there  is  much  smoke 
that  must  be  some  fire,"  and  "The  devil 
is  not  so  black  as  he  is  painted."  We 
see  the  smoke.  We  agree  there  is  fire, 
lots  of  it.  We  follow  Mr.  Borsodi.  In 
fact,  we  are  ahead  of  him.  Just  three 
years  ago,  in  Advertising  &  Selling, 
we  pointed  out: 

Few  merchants  can  afford  to  gamble  on  a 
big  stock :  the  customers  today  know  more 
than  the  merchants. 

And: 

A  new  rhythm  in  trade  has  been  set  up — 
call  it  piecemeal  buying,  hand-to-mouth,  or 
what  not — executives  cannot  ignore  it ;  ad- 
vertising men,  least  of  all. 

And: 

There  is  a  growing  school  of  advertising 
philosophy  considerably  less  complaisant. 
The  president  of  a  company  that  sells  one 
of  the  best  known  candy  products  in  the 
world  writes :  ""I  agree  with  you  that  there 
are  many  advertisers  spending  a  vast 
amount  of  money  who  haven't  the  slightest 
idea  what  their  advertising  does  for  them. 
In  a  great  many  cases  it  does  nothing." 

And  a  year  ago: 

Giant  expansion  for  its  own  sake — big 
business  for  mere  bigness — huge  sales  to 
gain  small  profits — all  belong  back  in  an 
age  we  have  almost  passed.  .  .  .  The  coming 
market  is  the  natural  market ! 

And: 

Until  the  coming  of  lower  prices  ...  Is 
clearly  recognized  as  a  blessing  an.d  not  a 
threat,  we  shall  still  have  a  good  many  un- 
necessary forebodings. 

And: 

Coming  prosperity* — like  the  slowly  de- 
scending cross-section  of  a  pyramid — rests 
on  a  vastly  increasing  base  of  mass  buying. 
The  first  corner  of  the  triangular  base  is 
lower  prices ;  the  second,  time  payments ; 
the  third,  hand-to-mouth  buying.  As  we 
work  ourselves  safely  down  toward  an  ever 
broader  and  more  substantial  foundation. 
the  less  becomes  our  risk  and  the  greater 
our  opportunity. 

And  three  months  ago: 

Not  advertising  alone :  all  selling  of  the 
good  old  school  owes  itself  a  careful  over- 
hauling for  the  new  competition. 

Now  that  we  have  shown  enough 
smoke  of  our  own,  even,  nicely  to 
blacken  Mr.  Borsodi's  distribution 
devil,  let  us  see  how  black  he  really 
is:  Mr.  Borsodi  objects  to  advertising 
because:  (a)  in  contradiction  to  the 
dictionary's  definition,  it  now  tries  to 
create  desire  instead  of  to  "inform  or 
appraise";  (6)  according  to  Mr.  George 
French,  advertising  creates  consumer 
demand  with  "no  economic  or  moral 
basis  in  fact";  (c)  advertising  will  be 
spending  $4,000,000,000,000  in  1935 
and  '$8,000,000,000,000  in  1940;  (d) 
along  with  publishing,  advertising  has 
"diverted  thousands  of  America's 
ablest  minds";  (e)  the  raw  materials, 
pulp  wood,  copper,  zinc,  represent 
"great  drafts  on  our  national  re- 
sources"; (/)  advertising  distorts — or 
abuses — the  purpose  of  branding,  which 
is  merely  to  identify  the  product  and 
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SPEED-SPEED 


C  i  HE  phenomenon  of  American  life 
J-  today  is  speed.  Not  the  mere 
trite  fact  of  our  hustle  and  bustle  in 
the  streets,  the  office,  the  home.  But 
the  new  fact — the  rapidity  with  which 
an  idea,  a  fad  or  a  fallacy,  a  truth  or  a 
lie,  can  sweep  the  continent. 

<I  It  may  be  a  game,  such  as  the  ques- 
tionnaire, which  had  its  hundred  thou- 
sand fanatics  within  a  week.  It  may 
be  a  wave  of  public  opinion,  like  that 
which  lately  surged  up  to  beat  back 
the  threat  of  war  with  Mexico.  It 
may  be  a  style,  as  in  women's  hats  or 
coiffures. 

<I  Cross  word  puzzles.  Mah  Jongg. 
Put  and  Take.  They  burst  upon  us. 
They  spread.  Some  of  them  go  as 
swiftly  as  they  came. 

<I  The  same  sort  of  thing  is  happening, 
oftener  every  season,  in  industry,  fi- 
nance and  trade.  "Business  has  wings," 
says  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins,  writing  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly.  "The  business 
world  has  in  a  remarkably  short  time 
become  almost  fluid." 

<I  Today's  business  man  is  speedier 
than  yesterday's.  Tomorrow's  business 
man  will  have  to  be  speedier  than  to- 


day's. Pondered  decisions,  slow,  cau- 
tious distribution  and  leisurely  adver- 
tising methods  will  not  be  equal  to  the 
demands  of  the  period  ahead. 

^  The  means  of  communication — the 
newspaper,  the  cable,  wireless,  air  mail, 
telephone,  motor  transportation — set 
the  pace  of  today.  The  advertising 
medium  that  is  most  useful  to  business 
must  be  ready  to  keep  that  pace. 

<I  The  Digest,  in  spite  of  the  increase 
in  size  and  number  of  copies  printed 
weekly,  continues,  at  extra  expense,  to 
adhere  to  the  close  schedule  by  which 
it  reaches  its  readers  everywhere  seven 
days  after  it  goes  to  press.  Frankly  de- 
vised for  the  service  of  readers,  in  order 
that  they  may  have  the  news  of  the 
world  speedily,  this  schedule  is  bound 
to  be  of  greater  service  to  the  adver- 
tiser in  the  near  future. 

Q  ...  In  emergency  you  can  order  your 
advertisement  on  Wednesday  and  have 
it  delivered,  simultaneously  in  every  part 
of  the  country,  bound  into  1,400,000 
copies  of  a  well-printed  magazine  by 
Thursday  —  EIGHT  DAYS  FROM 
YOUR  MIND  TO  THE  MIND  OF 
THE  READER. 

fl  This  is— 


Immediate  National  Publicity 

The  jiteraij  Digest 

Advertising  Offices:  ■  NEW  YORK  ■  BOSTON  •  DETROIT  •  CLEVELAND  •  CHICAGO 
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What  About 

The  Cheap  Stores? 


U^^AN  a  cheap  store,"  asks  a  local 
I  advertiser,  "advertise  to  advan- 
^■"^  tage  in  a  paper  like  The  Dallas 
News?" 

There  are  two  kinds  of  popular 
price  stores.  One  kind  appeals  to  the 
public's  intelligence,  the  other  kind  to 
its  ignorance. 

There  is  no  room  in  The  News' 
columns  for  the  latter  breed  of  mer- 
cantile polecat.  A  fake  sale,  for  in- 
stance, cannot  profitably  be  advertised 
in  The  News. 

But  for  the  reputable  popular-price 
store,  or  popular-price  article,  papers 
like  The  Dallas  News  are  the  best 
advertising   media   in   America. 

There  is  something  about  a  high- 
class  newspaper  that  overcomes  peo- 
ple's reluctance  to  give  the  fullest 
endorsement  to  an  offering  with  a 
price  appeal. 

And,  of  course,  the  reverse  is  true. 


Advertisers  of  high-priced  goods  need 
never  be  reminded  that  The  News  is 
their  kind  of  paper. 

*  *     * 

Different  as  they  are  in  content  and 
in  the  make-up  of  their  reader-families, 
The  News  and  The  Journal  belong  in 
the  same  newspaper  class.  Both  enjoy 
the  confidence  that  comes  to  papers 
of  the  highest  character. 

Bear  in  mind  that  The  News  and 
The  Journal  can  be  bought  by  adver- 
tisers (not  by  readers)  as  one  paper, 
giving  complete  coverage  of  the  Dallas 
Market  with  a  substantial  rate  dis- 
count and  with  one  handling. 

*  *     * 

Can  cheap  stores  advertise  in  The 
News  and  The  Journal? 

Yes,  if  they  deserve  the  endorsement 
of   alert    minds. 

Yes,  if  they  ever  want  to  be  anything 
but   cheap   stores. 


The  Dallas  Morning  News 
The  Dallas  Journal 

An  Optional  Advertising  Combination 
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A  Story  Without  Words 


1920  .  . 

1921  .  . 

1922  .  . 

1923  .   . 

1924    .    . 

1925  .  . 

.  4,595 
.  4,587 
.  5,181 
.  6,126 
.    6,464 

.  6,635 

1926  .  . 

.  7,160 

The  above  figures  show  the  circulation  growth 
of  The  Architectural  Record  in  strictly  archi- 
tect and  engineer  subscribers. 

To  interested  manufacturers  and  agencies  on  re- 
quest— latest  A. B.C.  Auditor's  Report — new  en- 
larged and  revised  edition  of  "Selling  the 
Architect"  booklet — latest  statistics  on  building 
activity — and  data  on  the  circulation  and  service 
of  The  Architectural  Record  with  sample  copy. 

(Average  net  paid  6  months  ending  December,  1926,  11,436 
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not,  as  Mr.  Ziegfeld  would  say,  to 
"glorify"  it.  And,  by  glorifying  a  mere 
identication  mark  so  tnat  it  is  specified 
by  swarms  of  insistent  customers,  ad- 
vertising forces  reluctant  retailers  to 
stock  it. 

rPHERE  are  other  objections  to  na- 
1  tional  advertising  in  the  book,  but 
the  six  just  named  constitute  the  whole 
chapter  against  it.  Let  us  bother  with 
only  the  last.  The  answer  to  (/)  fades 
Mr.  Borsodi's  devil — so  far  as  national 
advertising  is  concerned — into  a  dirty 
gray.  In  his  enthusiastic  search  for 
the  magnificently  uneconomic  intent  of 
advertising,  Mr.  Borsodi  neglected  to 
ascertain  how  far  advertising  is  able 
to  carry  out  its  vaulting  ambitions. 
To  make  his  case  he  has  naturally— 
and  justifiably  —  selected  enthusiastic 
sales  talks  and  isolated  instances.  Seek- 
ing cold  facts  in  their  less  expansive 
moments  from  men  less  imaginative 
than  Mr.  Barton  and  Mr.  Denick,  for 
example,  Mr.  Borsodi  would,  perhaps, 
have  been  disappointed  to  find  that 
advertisers  themselves  long  ago 
abandoned  the  ideas  he  is  attacking. 
Not  because  they  were  bad.  On  the 
contrary,  because  they  were  too  good 
to  be  true.  I  have  not  seen  recent 
figures,  but  the  last  competent  opinion 
I  remember  is  that  not  more  than 
twelve  or  fifteen  per  cent  of  all  the 
goods  sold  through  department  stores 
were  advertised  brands  and  that,  on 
the  average,  not  more  than  four  in  a 
hundred  customers  ask  for  advertised 
goods  by  name.  Moreover,  Mr.  Bor- 
sodi must  know  that  tactful  substi- 
tution is  one  of  the  few  things  at  which 
the  American  retailer  really  excels. 
And,  to  add  insult  to  injury,  a  recent 
questionnaire  showed  that  at  least  a 
third  of  the  customers  thought  the 
store's  alternative  suggestions  "very 
helpful,"  "good  service,"  etc. 

If  advertisers  generally  could  go 
around,  as  Mr.  Borsodi  flatteringly 
seems  to  think  they  can,  forcing  cus- 
tomers into  specifying  their  goods,  and 
thereby  blackjacking  retailers  into 
handling  those  insidious  smaller-sized, 
higher-priced,  no-better-quality,  trade- 
marked  packages,  we  would  agree  that 
Mr.  Borsodi's  devil  is  terrifyingly 
black.  But  well-informed  advertising 
experts  now  claim  only  to  produce 
"consumer  acceptance."  Where  they 
used  brightly  to  circularize  25,000  re- 
tailers with  promises  of  an  advertising 
demand  flowering  forth  in  each  neigh- 
borhood, they  now  claim  only  to  break 
down  consumer  "resistance,"  and  make 
it  easier  for  the  retailer  himself  to  sell 
to  his  own  customers. 

Another  thing  that  Mr.  Borsodi  ap- 
parently overlooks  is  that  when  he  has 
subtracted  the  illiterate,  insane,  crim- 
inals, farmers,  miners,  sailors,  police- 
men, and  children  under  fourteen  years 
of  age,  he  may  find  three  out  of  every 
ten  people  reached  by  national  adver- 
tising belong  to  the  distributing  class. 
When  he  adds  to  this  pro-rata  share 
of  the  national  appropriation  the  per- 
fectly appalling  amount,  of  money  spent 
by  advertisers  in  trying  directly  to  in- 
fluence the  jobber,  the  wholesaler,  the 
retailer,  and  their  salesmen  and  clerks, 
he  may  find  that  very  much  more  adver- 
tising money  than  he  suspects  goes  to 
the  very  object  he  most  desires:  the 
education  of  the'  buyer. 

It  is  interesting  also  to  note  that  Mr. 
Borsodi  has  selected  as  examples  of 
the  uneconomic   results  of   advertising 
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"Domino  Sugar"  and  "Armco  Iron." 
If  our  memory  serves,  Armco  was  well 
advertised  as  an  iron  that  would  not 
rust.  If  that  is  true,  certainly  it  is  en- 
titled to  be  lifted  out  of  the  category 
of  ordinary  iron  pipe.  In  the  case  of 
Domino  Sugar,  there  is  no  room  for 
doubt.  Anybody  who  recollects  the  old 
bulk  sugar,  or  crackers,  or  cheese  will. 
I  believe,  agree  that  if  advertising 
never  did  anything  more  in  its  whole 
existence  than  encourage  the  tidy,  sani- 
tary package  of  today  it  would  have 
earned  eternal  gratitude.  Of  course 
the  packages  cost  more;  but  they  are 
worth  it.  I  can  leave  my  boots  un- 
polished, or  my  parlor  floor.  I  can 
write  on  a  pine  table  or  eat  my  dinner 
from  the  kitchen  stove.  All  these  things 
might  benefit  the  nation,  but  when  it 
comes  to  the  little  luxuries  that  ruin 
our  present  generation  so  pleasantly, 
I  am  inclined  to  combine  the  wisdom  of 
the  French  Kings  and  murmer,  "L'Etat, 
c'est  moi;  apres  moi,  le  deluge." 

Most  men  have  a  good  score  if  they 
are  ever  really  right  on  any  one  im- 
portant thing.  Mr.  Borsodi  is  pre- 
eminently right  on  at  least  three  vital 
points : 

1.  The  necessity  for  lower  prices  in 
every   line. 

2.  The  need  of  better  buying. 

3.  The  waste — through  inefficiency — 
in  advertising,  and  in  all  the  high 
pressure  processes  he  exposes. 

His  other  processes — high  pressure 
distribution,  high  pressure  wholesaling, 
high  pressure  retailing,  high  pressure 
credit,  high  pressure  capitalization — 
we  need  not  discuss  here.  Even  in  his 
assault  on  them,  as  on  his  particular 
enemy  national  advertising,  we  cannot 
help  feeling  that  Mr.  Borsodi  some- 
what more  resembles  St.  Patrick  de- 
stroying the  snakes  than  St.  George 
defying  the  dragon.  He  has  ably 
searched  out  the  abuses,  and  for  them 
condemned  the  whole  system. 

Mr.  Borsodi  says,  without  any  too 
much  sympathy  for  our  starving  wives 
and  children: 

The  army  of  salesmen,  specialty  sales- 
men, demonstrators,  and  sales  managers ; 
the  army  of  advertising  men ;  of  salesmen 
selling  magazine,  newspaper,  and  billboard 
space :  of  salesmen  selling  advertising 
agency  service,  and  salesmen  selling  art- 
work, engraving,  electrotypes,  printing  and 
paper,  is  badly  in  need  of  demobilization. 

ON  the  other  hand  there  are  in 
America,  we  are  told,  some  1,300,000 
retail  outlets.  They  last,  on  the  aver- 
age, about  seven  years.  Everybody 
agrees  that  there  are  at  least  100,000 
too  many  of  these  marginal  retailers. 
When  we  find  2000  chain  drug  stores 
doing  half  as  much  business  as  the 
50,000  independents — in  other  words, 
3  per  cent  of  the  stores  doing  33  1/3 
per  cent  of  the  drug  business — we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  number  of 
retail  outlets  in  all  lines  might  be  re- 
duced at  least  300,000  to  everybody's 
advantage.  Maybe  these  misplaced  mer- 
chants, instead  of  the  advertising  men 
that  Mr.  Borsodi  proposes  to  de- 
mobilize, might  become  the  doctors, 
artists  and  farmers  he  intends  to  make 
of  ns  converted  publicists. 

All  flippancy  aside,  distribution 
channels  as  they  stand  today  are 
patently  not  geared  high  enough  to 
satisfy  either  the  manufacturer  or  the 
modern  style  customer.  To  let  the  dis- 
tributor catch  up  his  proper  place  in 
the  procession  Mr.  Borsodi  proposes 
that  both  manufacturer  and   customer 
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January  26th  issue  of  Advertising  and 
Selling  Fortnightly  contained  a  list 
of  leading  advertisers  in  The  Shrine 
Magazine.  To  this  list  may  be  added 
now  the  following  distinctive  names: 


Ingram's  Shaving  Cream 
Smith  &  Wesson  Firearms 
Champion  Spark  Plugs 
Karpen  Furniture 
Durham-Duplex  Razors 
Barbasol  Shaving  Cream 
Prince  George  Hotel 
American  Seating  Company 
Dinkier  Hotels 
Smith  Mortgage  Bonds 
Filmo  Movie  Cameras 
Great  Northern  Railway 
Johnny  Walker  Cigarettes 
Old  Town  Canoes 
Palm  Olive  Shaving  Cream 
DeVry  Movie  Cameras 
Bushnell  Filing  Equipment 
Glen  Brothers  Nurseries 
Franco-Belgique  Tours 
Tarrant's  Seltzer-Aperient 
Health  Products  Corporation 

f    There  are  many  reasons  for  such  unusual   1 
{    acceptance.  Do  you  know  what  they  are?   J 

The  Shrine  Magazine 

1440  Broadway   •    New  York 

"Phone:  Pennsylvania  7827 

CHICAGO  BOSTON 

122  So.  Michigan  Blvd.  Little  Building 


•Wabash  6944-5 


Thone:  Hancock  8086 


J 
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Amen  should  show  skeptical  prospects  the 
ral  Icircrs  and  orders  received  from  satisfied 
supply  proof  and  get  the  orders. 
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Its  Prestige 

Gives  Advertisers  Standing. 

Amcricanjfecrman 

Est.  1873       CHICAGO       A.  B.C. 


Folded  Edge  Duckine  and  Fibre  Signs 

Cloth  and  Paraffine  Signs 

Lithographed  Outdoor  and  Indoor 

Displays 


New  York  City 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE — 45  West  45th  St. 
CHICAGO    OFFICE— 343    S.    Dearborn    St. 

Maintaining  a  complete  research  laboratory 
and  experimental  bakery  for  determining  the 
adaptability  of  products  to  the  baking  industry. 
Also  a  Research  Merchandising  Department, 
furnishing   statistics    and   sales    analysis    data. 
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"ARLINGTON   OPERATED" 

Hotel 
Aesoeia 


Broadway,  73  rd  to  74th  Sts. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

12    minutes    from    Perm,    and 

Grand  Central  Stations. 

5     minutes    to     Theatres     and 

Shopping    District. 

1260  ROOMS 

(ALL  OUTSIDE) 

New  York's  most  complete  hotel. 
Everything  for  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  our  guests. 

TWO  RESTAURANTS 

Open    from    6:30   A.   M.    until    midnight 

Music — Dancing 

2  Radio  Orchestras 

Ladies'  Turkish  Bath 

Beauty  Parlor    Drug  Store 

Barber  Shop 

Stock  Broker's  Office 

All  in  the  Ansonia  Hotel 

TRANSIENT  RATES 

300  Rooms  and  Bath, 

$3.50  per  day 
Large   double    Rooms,    twin    beds,    Bath, 

$6.00  per  day 
Parlor,  Bedroom  and  Bath    (2  persons), 

$7.00   per   day 

Special  Weekly  and  Monthly  Rates 
A     restful     hotel— away     from     all     the 


The 

Ansonia 

In  Conjunction  with 

The  Hotels  Colonial,  Anderson 

Richmond  and  Cosmopolitan 

"ARLINGTON  OPERATED" 


deliberately   slow   for  their   own   good. 

Instead  of  this,  manufacturers  drive 
ahead,  regardless  of  waste,  and  set  up 
parallel  and  duplicate  systems.  These 
ought  not  to  survive — and  cannot  sur- 
vive— in  tight  competition.  Eventually 
every  man  must  be  content  to  cultivate 
his  own  natural  market. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  is  it  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that,  despite  the 
appalling  waste,  something  good  is 
bound  to  come  of  the  manufacturers' 
determined  initiative? 

The  struggle  between  the  modern 
mass-production-mad  manufacturer,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  old-fashioned 
take-em-or-leave-em  distributor,  on  the 
other  is  a  death  battle.  Neither  sys- 
tem will  be  put  out  of  business.  What 
we  all  want  is  an  intelligent  and  eco- 
nomical compromise.  So  far  neither 
side  has  yielded  ground;  and  the  fact 
that  we  have  both  systems  inter-twist- 
ing and  piling  up  on  the  same  job  is 
as  wasteful  as  rival  armies  in  Belgium. 
Mr.  Borsodi  is  an  exceptionally  able 
propagandist  for  one  of  these  armies. 
Every  advertiser  ought  to  read  him; 
first,  on  that  account;  secondly,  as  an 
inspiration  in  his  own  business.  Mr. 
Borsodi  has  more  faith  in  advertising 
than  any  advertising  man  I  ever  met. 


Contest  Ideas 

[continued  from  page  38] 

other  good  key.  Many  successful  con- 
tests have  drawn  others  into  its  vortex. 
For  example,  putting  up  prizes  in  pairs, 
one  for  the  salesman  and  one  for  his 
wife  or  sweetheart,  gives  the  sales- 
manager  some  ardent  fans  and  cheer- 
leaders. Children,  dealers,  clerks,  man- 
agers, supervisors,  assistants,  may  all 
be  given  a  place.  Cooperation  often 
takes  the  form  of  special  teams:  bud- 
dies, or  teams  made  up  of  one  tender- 
foot and  one  veteran. 

There  is  often  too  much  straining  for 
novelty.  Teams  are  made  up  to  im- 
personate Indian  tribes,  forest  rangers, 
police,  firemen,  orchestras  and  good- 
ness knows  what.  Lotteries,  legal  or 
illegal,  have  been  tried.  Pools  have 
been  formed  by  a  contribution  from  the 
management  for  each  sale,  for  in- 
stance, and  divided,  in  various  ways. 
Votes  have  been  given  with  sales  for 
head  honor  men.  Sometimes  this  has 
been  varied  by  giving  each  salesman 
two  votes,  one  positive  and  one  nega- 
tive for  each  sale,  thus  enabling  some 
headliners  to  be  pulled  back  occasion- 
ally. Gold  mines,  oil  wells  and  detec- 
tive ideas  have  been  used.  Color 
schemes,  mathematical  progression  of 
credit  with  increasing  business,  and 
similar  schemes  have  been  worked  out. 
Then  there  are  whole  series  of  joke 
ideas  for  contests. 

Some  are  based  or.  the  kids'  ballyhoo: 
"last  man  in's  a  pig's  tail."  Some  are 
based  on  penalties  such  as  one  based 
on  the-frog-in-the-well  who  fell  back 
two  feet  when  he  jumped  three  unless 
.  .  .  There  was  the  point — unless. 
There  have  been  obstacle  races,  mock 
beauty  contests,  and  many  varieties  of 
imitations  of  Coney  Island  stunts. 

Craftsmanship  has  been  the  starting 
point  for  many  a  contest  idea:  a  brick 
laying  contest,  building  the  new  addi- 
tion to  the  factory,  plowing,  roofing, 
ship  building.  Many  ideas  are  based 
on  the  individual  firm's  business.  A 
real  estate  firm  visualized  the  growth 
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f§    PERFECT   RUBBER   CO. 
|g    62  WayneSl.,Mansfield,0. 


Statement  of  the  ownership,  management,  circulation, 
etc.,  required  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  21. 
1912,  of  Advertising  and  Selling,  published  bi-weekly. 
at  New  York.  N.  Y..  for  April  1,  1927.  State  ef  New 
York.    County   of    New    York,    83. 

Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  State  and 
county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  M.  «'.  Robbins. 
who  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law.  deposes 
and  says  that  he  Is  the  Publisher  of  the  Advertising  and 
Selling,  and  that  the  following  Is.  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  owner- 
ship, management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  clrcula 
tion),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date 
shown  In  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of 
August  24.  1912,  embodied  In  section  411.  Postal  Laws 
and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form, 
to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,    managing   editor,    and    business    manager    are: 

Publisher.    M.    C.    Robbins.    9    Bast    38th    Street.    New 

York,    N.    Y. 
Editor.    Frederick    C.     Kendall.     9     East    3  8th    Street. 

New  York.    N.    Y. 
Managing  Editor.   None. 
Business   Manager.    J.    II.    Moore,    9    East    38th    Street. 

New   York,    N.    Y. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (If  owned  by  a  corpora- 
tion, its  name  and  address  must  be  stated  and  also  Im- 
mediately thereunder  the  names  and  addresses  of  stock- 
holders owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
tutal    amount    of    stock.) 

Advertising     Fortnightly,     Inc.,     9     East     38th     Street. 

New  York,    N.    Y. 
Frederick   C.    Kendall.    9    East   38th   Street,    New  York. 

N.    Y. 
Robert    R,    Updegraff,    Scarsdale.    N.    Y. 
Affiliated     Publications.     Inc.     9      East     38  th     Street. 

New   York.    N.    Y. 
The    stockholders   of    Affiliated    Publications,    Inc..    are: 
Robbins.    9    East  381b.  Street.  New  York,  N.   Y. 


Florence 

N.    Y. 
Merton     C.     Robbins.    Jr.,     134     Cliff     Ave..     Pelham, 

N.    Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or 
more  of  total  number  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other 
securities    are:    (If    there    are   none,    so   state.) 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the 
names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders, 
if  any.  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and 
security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or 
security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
as  trustee  or  In  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name 
of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trusteo  is 
acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  con- 
tain statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge  and 
belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon 
the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and 
securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  a  bona  fide 
owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  inter- 
est direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other 
securities  than   as  so  stated   by  him. 

M.    C.    ROBBINS. 
(Signature  of    Publisher.) 
Sworn  to   and    subscribed  before   me   this   21st   day   of 
March.     1927. 

(Seal)  JAMES  J.  DUFFY. 

(My    commission   expires    March    30,    1928.) 
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Sidetracked 

Do  your  catalogs  STOP  here? 


WHEN  you  mail  catalogs  or  booklets  in 
envelopes  that  don't  measure  up  to  their 
jobs,  they  are  sidetracked,  for  an  hour,  a  day — 
perhaps  for  several  days  —  in  the  Post  Office 
Package  and  Envelope  "Hospital." 

Be  glad  Uncle  Sam  runs  such  a  "Hospital,"  to 
save  you  what  would  otherwise  be  lost.  But 
better  yet,  mail  your  catalogs  and  booklets  in 
Improved  Columbian  Clasp  Envelopes  and  they 
won't  need  to  be  sidetracked. 

The  tough  paper  of  Improved  Columbian  Clasp 
Envelopes  stands  a  lot  of  hard  usage.  The  clasp 
is  of  malleable  metal.  It  can  be  "worked"  many 
times  without  breaking.  The  clasp  is  firmly  an- 
chored in  a  double  thickness  of  tough  paper. 

The  hole  in  the  flap  of  the  Improved  Colum- 
bian Clasp  Envelopes  comes  right  above  the  clasp 
— always. 

Improved  Columbian  Clasp  Envelopes  are  made 
in  thirty-one  useful  sizes,  and  can  be  easily  ob- 
tained from  your  stationer  or  printer.  Or,  write 
us  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 


The  Improved  Columbian  Clasp  Enve- 
lope is  made  of  tough,  strong,  hard-to- 
teaf  paper.  The  clasp  is  malleable,  doesn't 
break  off"  after  three  or  four  bendings. 
The  metal  tongues  always  line  up  with 
the  flap-punch. 


THE  IMPROVED  COLUMBIAN  CLASP  No.  90 
IHE  UHHtn  STATES  EKVEtOK  CO..     SPMNGriElO.  MUS. 


COLUMBIAN   CLASP  ENVELOPES 


The  name.  Improved  Columbian  Clasp, 

and  the  size  number  are  always  printed 

on  the  lower  flap. 


UNITED    STATES    ENVELOPE    COMPANY 

The  world's  largest  manufacturers  of  envelopes 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

With  fourteen  manufacturing  divisions  covering  the  counlr 
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Rate   for   advertisements    inserted    in    this    department    is    $3.00    per    inch. 
Forms  close  Saturday  noon  before  date  of  issue 


Position  Wanted 


YOUNG    WOMAN    ARTIST 

Young  woman  artist  recently  returned  from 
Paris  seeks  full  time  position  in  agency  or  pub- 
lication office.  Close  student  of  styles  and  style 
illustrations.  Box  457,  Advertising  and  Selling, 
9  East  38th  St.,   New  York  City. 


SALES  executive  who  has  successfully  organized 
and  trained  numerous  selling  forces  desires  con- 
genial, permanent  connection ;  thoroughly  experi- 
enced in  high  grade  specialty  selling  using  the 
une-call  method,  merchandising  and  advertising; 
age  36,  Christian,  married ;  bank,  character  and 
business  references.  W.  S-,  care  McKenna- 
Muller,  44  Court  St.,   Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


We  know  a  man  who  will  be  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  staff  of  some  agency  or  advertiser,  and 
who  will  bring  to  the  new  connection  that  he 
now  seeks  these  qualifications:  Seven  years' 
training  with  nationally-known  corporation,  as 
executive  in  purchasing  department  and  later  as 
head  of  packaging  department.  Experienced  in 
purchase  of  art  work,  engraving,  typography, 
printing  and  lithography,  and  in  cnpy  and  lay- 
out work.  Thorough  knowledge  of  paper  stock, 
envelopes,  bags,  shipping  cases,  containers,  etc. 
He  is  a  native  American,  age  29 ;  university 
graduate.  Protestant,  married.  He  will  go  wher- 
ever opportunity  warrants.  If  you  know  who 
might  profit  by  the  services  of  this  man,  fuller 
details  may  be  had  by  addressing  Box  463, 
Advertising  &  Selling.  9  East  38th  St.,  New 
York,    N.    Y. 


Young 


arried,  wishes  position   as  assistant 


busy     advertising    executi' 


Nth 


ith 


DeLaval  Separator  Co.  as  production  manager. 
Work  embodied  lay-out,  writing  sales  promotion, 
purchasing  and  production  of  an  enormous 
amount  of  advertising.  Address  Box  464.  Ad- 
vertising &  Selling,  9  East  38th  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 


Help  Wanted 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
with  a  downtown  office  in  Chicago  wants  a  live 
publication  to  represent  in  the  Middle  West. 
Over  twenty  years'  metropolitan  newspaper  and 
trade  paper  experience.  If  you  want  a  man  who 
is  a  builder  of  profitable  business,  write  me.  My 
record  will  bear  a  strict  investigation.  Address 
Box  458.  Advertising  &  Selling,  9  East  38th 
St.,   New   York,   N.    Y. 


Wanted :  Sales  representative  in  eastern  territory 
for  practical,  popular,  nationally  advertised  sales- 
men's portfolios.  Our  product  is  being  purchased 
by  thousands  among  firms  with  large  sales  forces. 
To  a  reputable  man  calling  on  such  firms  we  will 
give  an  exclusive  territory  on  a  profitable  com- 
mission basis.  Leads  furnished.  All  correspond- 
ence held  in  strict  confidence.  Box  A,  Ad- 
vertising and  Selling,  1328  Peoples  Gas  Bldg., 
Chicago,    111. 


SALESMAN 
For  Metropolitan  District.  To  a  man  acquainted 
with  the  buyers  of  display  advertising  we  offer  a 
position  with  exceptional  possibilities.  Replies 
will  be  in  strict  confidence.  Address  Box  460, 
Advertising  &  Selling.  9  East  38th  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale 


For  Sale:  A  complete  set  of  Bound  Volumes 
of  Printers'  Ink  Weekly  from  October  3,  1918. 
to  September  28,  1922,  in  good  condition.  Volume 
numbers  105  to  120.  Price  for  sixteen  volumes 
$30.00.  Box  456,  Advertising  and  Selling,  9 
East   38th   St.,   New  York   City. 


For  sale — Bound  Volumes  (5)  of  Printers'  Ink 
Monthly  from  December,  1919.  to  May.  1922.  In 
perfect  condition.  Price  for  the  set.  $15.00.  Box 
464,  Advertising  and  Selling  9  East  38th  St., 
New  York  City. 


Business  Opportunities 


NEW  PRODUCTS  WANTED 
One  of  our  clients,  an  old  established  organiza- 
tion with  ample  manufacturing  and  financial 
facilities,  desires  to  add  a  few  new  products  to 
their  line.  Will  take  over  manufacturing,  selling 
and  distribution  problems.  If  you  have  a  product 
of  proved  merit,  write  to  Shelby  Syndicate.  1153 
Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  Bldg..  St.  Louis. 
Mo.      All   letters    will    be   given    strict    confidence. 


Opportunity  for  agency  contact  man  with  some 
worth  while  accounts  to  ohtain  working  interest 
in  small  middle  western  advertising  agency.  No 
local  competitor,  and  fast  growing  field.  Write 
Box  462,  Advertising  X-  Selling.  9  East  38th  St., 
New  York,  N.   Y. 


Multigraphing 


I  SERVICE 

BUREAU 


Telephone 
Barclay   3355 
Multigraphing 
Mimeographing 
Addressing 

19    Park    Place,    New    York    City 

JOHN   F.  FITZPATRICK,    Proprietor 


Quality     and     Quantity     Multigraphing. 

Addressing.     Filling     In.     Folding.     Etc. 

DEHAAN  CIRCULAR  LETTER  CO.,  INC. 

120   W.   42nd   St..    New   York   City 

Telephone  Wis.  5483 


Press  Clippings 


BUFFALO   CLIPPING  BUREAUS 
offer     reliable     National     or     regional     newspaper 
reading    service.       Branch     Bureaus    Everywhere. 
General    offices,    One   Terrace,    Buffalo,    N.    Y. 


Miscellaneous 


BINDERS 
Use  a  binder  to  preserve  your  file  of  Advertising 
and  Selling  copies  for  references.  Stiff  cloth 
covered  covers,  and  die-stamped  in  gold  lettering, 
each  holding  approximately  9  issues,  $1.85  in- 
cluding postage.  Send  your  Check  to  Advertising 
and    Selling,    9    East    38th    St..    New    York    City. 


of  a  salesman's  town  with  pasteboard 
cutouts  for  bungalows  sold,  for  fiats 
sold  and  stores  sold.  An  automobile  com- 
pany "assembled  the  world's  biggest 
automobile." 

There  are  various  ideas  that  start 
from  background  conditions:  time,  sea- 
son, territory,  temperature.  There  are 
special  weeks  and  months  of  various 
names:  beat  last  month  contests,  last 
year,  best  day,  around  the  clock,  around 
the  calendar  contests.  There  are  many 
seasonable  ideas:  haying  contests, 
Thanksgiving  Day  turkey  shoots, 
Christmas  clubs.  Territory  gives  some 
challenge  bases:  East  versus  West, 
city  versus  city,  every  Chicago  man 
over  the  top,  Philadelphia  wins  again. 

Temperature  may  take  a  part:  a 
thaw  out  week,  Palm  Beach  drive,  bust 
the  thermometer  contest.  Permanence 
and  continuity  is  important  in  many 
cases.  Some  firms  maintain  successful 
continuous  contests. 

Objectives  and  special  jobs  may  be 
mentioned.  It  may  be  necessary  to  dis- 
pose of  certain  products  in  certain 
times;  drives  may  be  made  for  special 
problems :  big  payments,  resales,  num- 
ber  of   customers,    volume,   quality. 

Contest  ideas  may  be  built  up  on 
certain  necessary  safeguards,  such  as 
the  necessity  not  to  oversell,  to  check 
hurried  selling  and  poor  business. 
Penalties  or  other  plans  may  be  built 
to  handle  these  ideas. 


T  N  this  survey  of  contest  ideas  the 
A  principal  contribution  that  a  sales- 
manager  can  make  to  his  own  depart- 
ment is  by  the  adaptation  of  an  old 
idea  to  his  special  needs.  If  he  can 
remake  an  idea  into  a  form  that  will 
be  readily  set  up,  that  adapts  itself  to 
the  publicity  means  at  his  disposal, 
that  can  add  a  bit  of  thrill  to  the  every- 
day effort  of  the  salesman  and  thus  to 
stimulate  him  to  the  extra  activity  of 
which  the  salesman  is  capable,  he  has 
done  much.  But  the  most  credit  goes 
to  him  if  he  can  so  apply  his  imagina- 
tion and  so  focus  his  personality  with 
his  plan,  that  it  seems  to  have  magic 
in  it;  magic  for  sales  accomplishment. 
Now  for  that  list! 

Reward  Ideas.  Unusual  or  Special  Re- 
wards: Vacations,  free  trip  to  headquarters, 
to  conventions,  banquets,  contest  tor  open 
position  of  assistant  manager,  money 
presents  versus  symbolic  prizes.  Showers: 
Birthday  shower  of  orders,   special  gifts. 

Struggle  Ideas.  Games:  Football,  base- 
ball, tennis,  volley  ball,  hockey,  field  meets, 
tug  of  war,  card  games,  poker,  marbles, 
sharpshooting,  target  practice,  pool,  bill- 
iards, rodeos.  Hunts:  Treasure  hunts,  deer 
hunts,  duck  shooting,  fishing.  Trips  and 
Races:  Around  the  world,  transcontinental, 
height  flights,  around  the  town,  factory  to 
factory,  office  to  office,  to  the  moon,  ocean 
trips,  sleighing,  footracing,  hurdles,  horse 
racing,  airplanes,  six  day  bicycle  races, 
auto  tours,  diggers,  tallyhos,  derby,  mileage 
record,  skating.  War  Games:  Naval  bat- 
tles, forced  marches,  taking  a  fort,  win- 
ning offices   and   commissions. 

Loyalty.  Honoring  Individuals:  Presi- 
dent's week,  president's  trip,  win  this  for 
Jones,    Smith    Circle,    Hoosiers   together. 

Cooperation.  Getting  Others  In:  Double 
prizes,  women,  children,  family,  dealers, 
supervisors,  managers,  clerks,  assistants. 
Contests  for  Small  Groups:  Prizes  for  first 
business  of  week,  for  biggest  order.  Beat 
your  own  record,  beat  last  year,  old  timer 
and  tenderfoot  as  a  team,  new  vs.  old  men. 
two  buddies  as  team. 

Publicity  Ideas.  Ideas  Built  on  Visuali- 
zation: Bust  the  thermometer,  speedometer, 
clock,  barometer,  cyclometer,  ladders,  bank 
accounts.  Painting  the  map,  pulling  up  the 
curve.  Symbols:  Parades,  brown  derby, 
president's  cup,  blue  vase,  tokens,  insignia, 
emblems,  blue  banner,  color  plans,  ruby, 
diamond,  etc.,  groups,  umbrella,  rain  coat 
contest.  Biggest  Idea:  Minnie  to  whale, 
canoe  to  Leviathan. 

Novelty.       Special    Organizations:   Cana- 
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dian  Mounted  Police,  forest  rangers,  fire- 
men, orchestra,  court.  Lotteries:  Pool  and 
divide,  chances.  Voting  Contests:  Fortune, 
building  ideas,  banks,  oil  wells,  gold  mines, 
mysteries.  Mathematical  Progression: 
Compound  interest.  Humor:  Joke  ideas, 
pull  down  penalties,  last  man  is  pig's  tail ; 
free  straw  hat,  Coney  Island,  mock  beauty 
contest,  obstacle  contest,  frog  in  well. 

Craftsmanship.  Building:  Construction, 
addition  to  factory,  ship  building,  brick 
laying,  roofing,  recruiting,  carpentry,  plow- 
ing. 

Conditions.  Time  Ideas:  Special  week 
or  month,  beat  last  year,  best  day,  around 
the  calendar.  Seasons:  Harvest  drive, 
Thanksgiving  Day  turkey  shoot,  Christmas 
club,  Washington  Birthday  hatcheteers,  hay- 
ing. Temperature:  Thaw  out  contest. 
Territory :  .East  versus  West,  city  versus 
city,  State  versus  State ;  every  Iowa  man 
over  the  top. 

Efficiency.  Thrift  Ideas:  Savings, 
stamps,  coupons,  company  bank,  gift  shop, 
Christmas  purse.  Individual  Plans:  Beat 
own  average,  best  day,  year  ago,  self 
rating,  spur  winners,  pace  setters,  in- 
dividual challenges,  solitaire,  pledge  week, 
name  in  bright  lights,  endurance  contest, 
bets,  handicaps,   quotas,  plus  contests. 

Honor  Plans.  Honor  Clubs:  Cabinet, 
thousand  club,  million  a  year  club,  hun- 
dred pointers,  stars,  first  twenty  men,  let- 
ter men,  initial  men,  quota  busters,  score 
svery  week  club,  degree  organization,  Indian 
tribe,    honor    roll,    point    system. 

Firms  Business.  Idea  for  Contest  from 
Organization's  Work:  Real  Estate — build- 
ing a  city  ;  industrial  plant — factory  ;  auto 
firm — assembling   an   auto. 

Objectives.  Special  Jobs:  Selling  out 
seasonable  goods,  big  payments,  resale, 
number  of  orders,  number  of  calls,  over- 
time,  resale. 

Ideas  Built  on  Safeguards  :  Spell  downs 
and  eliminations. 


Blue  Star  Seal 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  34] 

ize  to  the  fullest  its  unique  potential 
value.  Already  its  partial  recognition  by 
the  public  has  made  it  significant.  To 
the  consumer  it  stands  for  a  gilt-edged 
guarantee  of  safety,  efficiency  and  dura- 
bility; it  means  money  safely  spent 
for  an  appliance  which  will  realize 
every  bit  of  its  potential  efficiency  and 
durability.  To  the  gas  company  it 
means  satisfied  customers  and  an  end 
to  the  harmful  effect  of  the  consumer's 
dissatisfaction  with  the  fuel  and  service 
supplied.  To  the  appliance  manufac- 
turer it  means  a  sales  weapon  of  the 
most  potent  kind,  the  value  of  which 
cannot  but  increase  as  the  propaganda 
and  advertising  of  the  companies  and 
the  Association  impress  it  more  and 
more  deeply  on  the  minds  of  their  cus- 
tomers. 

That  many  of  the  manufacturers 
fully  realize  this  is  best  attested  to  by 
the  action  of  one  such  manufacturer 
who  has  already  incorporated  the  blue 
star  seal  in  his  national  advertising. 
Several  others  have  expressed  the  in- 
tention of  doing  so  and  are  working 
on  plans  toward  this  end.  In  the  case 
of  manufacturers  whose  first  appliances 
submitted  failed  to  meet  the  labora- 
tory's requirements,  the  necessary  steps 
have  been  taken  promptly  and  willing- 
ly, too,  in  order  that  their  appliances 
might  measure  up  to  the  specifications. 
These  are  merely  examples  of  the 
spirit  in  which  the  entire  industry  is 
lining  up  behind  this  movement. 

The  American  Gas  Association,  work- 
ing according  to  the  sane  plan  of  build- 
ing up  gradually  and  firmly,  has  so  far 
promoted  the  blue  star  seal  only  lo- 
cally as  already  described.  However, 
the  progress  made  has  been  so  satisfac- 
tory to  all  concerned  that  plans  are  be- 
ing formulated  for  a  national  movement 
to  establish  the  seal  even  more  firmly 
in  the  minds  of  the  consuming  public. 
An  extensive  consumer  survey  of  the 
entire  domestic  field  of  the  gas  indus- 
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In  which  will 
be  told  stories 
of  direct-mail 
campaigns  he 
has  created. 


B 


Selling  Homes 
by  Mail 


RUSSELL  GARDENS,  the  attrac- 
tive residential  addition  to  Great 
Neck,  Long  Island,  was,  just  twenty- 
four  months  ago,  an  undeveloped 
tract  of  112  acres  of  wooded  land. 
Today  it  is  dotted  with  beautiful 
homes,  and  many  more  are  under 
course  of  construction. 

Direct-mail  advertising  is  playing  an 
important  part  toward  the  rapid 
progress  being  made  in  this  develop- 
ment. A  series  of  eight  mailing  pieces 
have  been  prepared — each  one  fea- 
turing a  different  home — and  these 
are  being  mailed  weekly  to  a  selected 
list  of  prospective  home  buyers. 

Each  weekend  sees  a  score  of  new 
people  inspecting  the  property  and 
many  sales  are  being  made  through 
the  leads  developed  by  this  simple 
and  practical  method.  There  is  no 
waste  in  advertising  of  this  kind,  as 
it  is  known  beforehand  that  the  peo- 
ple reached  are  of  the  class  who  can 
afford  the  investment  required. 
Homes  in  Russell  Gardens  sell  for 
from  #25,000  to  #40,000. 


Jr  e  shall  be  pleased  to  supply  copies 
of  the  mailing  pieces  used  in  this 
campaign  to  those  tcho  might  be 
interested. 


SWEETLAND  ADVERTISING 

INCORPORATED 

Direct-Mail  Campaigns 

25  WEST  44th  STREET 

NEW  YORK 


try  is  already  under  way,  and  the  data 
here  compiled,  it  is  expected,  will  in- 
dicate the  lines  best  to  follow.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  immense  bene- 
fit to  be  derived  from  such  a  cam- 
paign, and  the  American  Gas  Associa- 
tion intends  to  bend  every  effort  to- 
ward making  the  job  a  thorough  one. 


Prizes  for  Writers 

ONE  thousand  dollars  in  cash  and 
a  suitable  trophy  are  the  induce- 
ments offered  business  paper  writ- 
ers in  a  contest  i-ecently  announced  by 
the  Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc. 
Submitted  material  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  above  organization  before 
September  1  if  it  is  to  be  considered 
eligible  for  the  following  prizes: 

An  award  of  $500  to  the  writer  on 
an  A.  B.  P.  publication  for  the  best 
editorial  or  article  of  an  editorial  na- 
ture, to  be  judged  for  clearness  of 
style,  sound  reasoning  and  power  to  in- 
fluence. An  award  of  $500  to  the  reg- 
ular member  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
an  A.  B.  P.  publication  for  the  best 
article  or  series  of  articles  or  news  re- 
port, judged  broadly  on  the  basis  of 
timeliness,  accuracy,  thoroughness, 
originality,  clearness  of  expression 
and  usefulness.  An  award  of  a  suit- 
able trophy  to  the  A.  B.  P.  publication 
contributing  the  most  definite  and  out- 
standing service  to  the  field  with 
which  it  is  connected. 

The  following  jury  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  select  the  winners :  Dr. 
Julius  Klein,  director.  Bureau  of  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Commerce,  Wash- 
ington ;  James  W.  Brown,  publisher, 
Editor  and  Publisher;  David  Beecroft, 
vice-president,  Chilton  Class  Journal 
Company;  W.  A.  Wolff,  president,  Na- 
tional Industrial  Advertisers  Associa- 
tion, and  William  M.  Richardson, 
chairman,  Business  Papers  Committee, 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies. 


Convention  Calendar 


April  27-29 — Annual  Convention  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers' 
Association,  Hotel  Waldorf  Astoria. 
New  York. 

Mat  4-2S — Sixth  Annual  Exhibition 
of  Advertising  Art.  held  by  the  Art 
Directors  Club  at  the  Art  Center.  65 
East  Fifty-sixth  Street,  New  York 
City. 

Mat  9-11  —  Semi- Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Mat  16-1S — Spring  Convention  of 
The  Associated  Business  Papers.  Inc., 
French  Lick  Springs  Hotel,  French 
Lick  Springs,   Ind. 

Mat  2n-27  —  Fourteenth  National 
Foreign  Trade  Convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Foreign  Trade  Council,  Hotel 
Statler,  Detroit. 

June  13-15 — Sixth  Annual  Conven- 
tion and  Exhibit  of  the  National  In- 
dustrial Advertisers  Association. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

June  26-30 — International  Adver- 
tising Association  Convention,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Sept.  12-15 — Annual  Convention  of 
the  Financial  Advertisers'  Associa- 
tion, West  Baden,  Ind. 

October  19-21 — Direct  Mail  Adver- 
tising Association  Convention,  Chi- 
cago. 


In  10 
years — 

Oral  Hygiene's  advertis- 
ing volume  has  grown  as 
indicated  by  this  little 
chart.  All  full  rate,  too, 
with  no  monkey-business 
contracts.  Oral  Hygiene 
advertisers  know  why  the 
paper  has  grown ;  their 
enquiry  records  present 
the  facts. 

Right  now  Oral  Hygiene 
is  carrying  even  a  larger 
volume  of  advertising 
than  last  year — the  larg- 
est in  its  history. 


ORAL  HYGIENE 

Every  dentist  every  month 

1116  Wolfendale  Street,  N.  S. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

CHICAGO:  W.  B.  Conant.  Peoples  Gas  Bias..  Har- 
rison  8448. 

NKW  YORK:  Stuart  M.  Stanley,  62  We.:  1  ,th  St.. 
Vanderbilt    3  T  5 c 

ST.   LOUIS:     A.   D.   McKinney,   Syndicate  Trust  Bldg.. 


S&  STANDARD 
ADVERTISING 
REGISTER^ 


Gives  You  This  Service: 

1.  The  Standard  Advertising 
Register  listing  7,500  na- 
tional advertisers. 

2.  The  Monthly  Supplements 
which   keep   it  up   to   date. 

3.  The  Agency  Lists.  Names 
of  1500  advertising  agen- 
cies, their  personnel  and 
accounts  of  600  leading 
agencies. 

4.  The     Geographical     Index. 

National  advertisers  ar- 
ranged by  cities  and 
states. 

5.  Special  Bulletins.  Latest 
campaign  news,  etc. 

6.  Service  Bureau.  Other  in- 
formation by  mail  and 
telegraph. 

Write  or  Phone 
National  Register  Publishing  Co.  Inc. 

R.  W.  Ferrel,  Mgr. 

15  Moore  St.  New  York  City 

Tel.   Bowling;  Green   7968 
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AN  ADVERTISEMENT  BY 

EARNEST  ELMO  CALKINS,  CALKINS  &  HOLDEN,  INC. 


(.Answering 
cQittle  Mary's 
Question 


/   4^ 


J.S  THERE  any  little  boy  or  any  little  girl," 
said  the  Bishop,  at  the  close  of  the  Sunday- 
school  exercises,  "who  would  like  to  ask 
me  a  question?" 

Mary's  hand  went  up. 

"Yes,  sir.  Why  did  the  angels  walk  up  and 
down  Jacob's  ladder  when  they  had  wings 
and  could  fly?" 

"Oh  —  urn — ah — yes.  Now,  is  there  any 
little  boy — or  any  little  girl — who  would 
like  to  answer  little  Mary's  question?" 

Advertising  and  Selling  is  like  that 
bishop.  It  does  not  know  the  answer  to  lots 
of  questions  about  advertising.  But  it  is  will- 
ing the  questions  should  be  asked  by  whoever 
wants  to  know,  and  willing  they  should  be 
answered  by  whoever  knows  the  answer.  It 
affords  the  opportunity,  the  place  for  discus- 
sion, and  it  feels  that  any  question,  any  prob- 
lem, any  phase  of  advertising  ought  to  be 
discussed.  There  should  be  some  forum,  some 
public  place,  where  he  who  feels  moved  to 
speak  freely  may  do  so,  and  where  he  who 
disagrees  may  contradict  him. 

This  is  an  advertisement  for  Advertising  &  Selling 


Advertising  and  Selling  is  not  edited  in 
the  interests  of  any  one  form  of  advertising, 
any  one  group  of  mediums.  It  is  for  adver- 
tising as  a  whole.  It  believes  in  advertising, 
but  it  has  no  propaganda  to  put  over.  It  does 
not  always  agree  with  its  contributors,  but  it 
recognizes  their  right  to  their  opinions.  It 
believes  that  this  attitude  makes  it  valuable 
to  its  readers,  and  that  in  proportion  as  it  is 
valuable  to  its  readers  it  is  profitable  to  its 
advertisers. 

Advertising  is  not  an  exact  science.  It  is 
empirical.  It  changes  every  day,  just  as  busi- 
ness changes,  as  people  change.  There  are 
few  things  about  it  that  are  not  subject  to 
revision. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  reflect  all  view- 
points, to  grow  as  knowledge  ot  advertising 
grows,  to  present  all  sides  of  every  debated 
question,  and  to 
give  the  best  pic- 
ture possible  of  the 
achievements  of  ad- 
vertising. 


For  the  statistically  minded: 

Founded  as  Advertising  Fortnightly  in  May 
192  3,  the  name  was  changed  to  Advertising 
&  Selling  upon  purchase  of  that  publica- 
tiofi  in  1924.  In  three  and  a  half  years  its 
circulation  has  increased  128%.  Its  volume 
of  business  has  increased  from  an  average 
of  21  pages  per  issue  in  192  3  toan  average  of 
59  pages  per  issue  in  1926.  It  will  continue 
to  capitalize  its  courageous  editorial  policy 
and  through  able  business  management 
make  further  substantial  progress  in  1927. 


Issue  of  April  20,  1927 


The  NEWS  DIGEST 

A  complete  digest  of  the  news  of  advertising  and  selling  is  here  compiled 
for  quick  and  convenient  reference  &►  The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive 
items  of  news  for  inclusion  in  this  department  So  Address  Advertising 
and  Selling,  Number  Nine  East  Thirty-eighth  Street,  New  York  City 


CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL- (Advertisers,  etc.) 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated    With  Position 

Stanton  Van  Wie. .  .  .  The  Beech-Nut  Packing  Co.,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y., 

Adv.   Mgr The  H-0  Cereal  Co.,  Inc., 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Leo  Casey    New  York  Evening  Graphic    James  Butler  Grocery  Co., 

Long  Island  City,  N.  Y...Adv.  Mgr. 

H.  Bellas  Hess Bellas  Hess  &  Co.,  New  York,  Pres National  Bellas  Hess  Co., 

New   York    Pres. 

C.  B.  Lord   Endicott- Johnson  Corp.,  Endicott,  N.  Y., 

Vice-Pres.   &  Gen.   Sales   Mgr Resigned 

C.  T.  Burg   Iron  Fireman  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  In  Charge  of 

Chicago  Sales  Territory Same  Company    Sales  Mgr. 

R.  R.  Cunningham ...  La  Salle  Extension  University,  Chicago, 

Dir.  of  Adv.  and  Sales  Personnel The  Osborne  Co., 

Newark,  N.  J Dir.  of  Sales  Personnel 

J.  H.  Tregoe   National  Association  of  Credit  Men,  New  York, 

Executive  Mgr Retires (Effective  July  1) 

M.  Depinet First    National    Pictures,    Inc.,    New    York,    In 

Charge  of  Southern  Sales  Div Same  Company   Gen.  Sales  Mgr. 

C.  W.  Ferguson    ....  Speeder  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 

Adv.  Mgr O.  K.  Clutch  &  Machinery 

Co.,  Columbia,  Pa Sales  Mgr. 

Lester  B.  Smith General   Outdoor  Adv.   Co.,   New  York, 

National   Department Automatic   Movie   Display 

Corp.,  New  York Gen.   Sales  Mgr. 

Robert    H.    Bennett. .  Devoe  &  Raynolds   Co.,   Inc.,  New  York, 

Adv.    Mgr Post  Products  Co.,  Inc., 

New   York    In  Charge  of  Export  Adv. 

C.   F.  Kiely    H.  R.  Mallinson  &  Co.,   Inc.,   New  York,  Vice- 
Pres.  &  Sales  Mgr Julius  Forstmann  Corp., 

New   York    Vice-Pres. 

W.  W.  Brown W.  W.  Brown  Lumber  Co.,  Chicago,  Pres Northern  Hardwood  Sales 

Co.,  Chicago    Gen.  Mgr. 

G.  O.  Benson Niagara  Metal  Stamping  Coi-p.,  Niagara  Falls, 

N.  Y.,  Sales  Mgr Same  Company Vice-Pres.  in  Charge  of 

Sales 

W.  S.   Hovey    Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Gen.  Mgr..  .  .  Same  Company Pres. 

C.  H.  Morse Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Pres Same  Company Chairman  of  the  Board 


Name 

William  L.  Goodwin. 

Frederic  Nicholas  .  .* 

Walter  H.  Morton  .  . 
J.  William  Atherton 

George  B.  Currier. . 

L.  Brozman 

Ernest  John 

Mortimer  Heineman. 


CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL—  {Agencies,  etc.) 

Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated    With  Position 

The  Society  for  Electrical  Development, 

New   York,   Vice-Pres Goodwin,  Nicholas  &  Mor- 
ton, Inc.,  New  York Pres. 

Associated  Manufacturers  of  Electrical   Sup- 
plies, New  York,  Gen.  Sec'y Goodwin,  Nicholas  &  Mor- 
ton, Inc.,  New  York Vice-Pres.  &  Treas. 

Sanborn    Electric   Co.,   Indianapolis,   Treas Goodwin,  Nicholas  &  Mor- 
ton, Inc.,  New  York Vice-Pres.  &  Sec'y 

.  Morse  International  Agency,  New  York, 

Vice-Pres Atherton  &  Currier,  Inc., 

New   York    Vice-Pres.  &  Treas. 

.  North  American  Dye  Corp.,  Mount  Vernon, 

N.  Y.,  Vice-Pres.  &  Treas Atherton  &  Currier,  Inc., 

New  York    Pres. 

,  Abraham  &   Straus,  Inc.,   Brooklyn,   N.  Y., 

Direct  Mail   Mgr D.  H.  Ahrend   Co.,  Inc., 

New  York    Dir.   of  Retail   Sales   Pro. 

.  Victor  Talking   Machine   Co.,   Camden,   N.  J., 

Adv.   Mgr McLain-Simpers  Organ- 
ization, Philadelphia    ....  Member  of  the  Staff 

The  Evander  Company,  New  York,  Owner....  The  Marx-Flarsheim  Co., 

New   York    Acc't   Executive 


G. 


Tines  UDv-ocfvLure.' 


A  WESTVACO    SURFACE 
EVERY   PRINTING    NEE 


opyrig/'a  1926  West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Company 


See  reverse  side  for  list  of  distributoi 


The  Mill  Price  List  Distributors  of 

WESTVACO  MILL  BRAND  PAPERS 


The  Chatfield  &  Woods 

Company 

20  W.  Glenn  Street,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  Arnold-Roberts  Company 
Augusta,  Me. 

Bradley-Reese  Company 
308  W.  Pratt  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Graham  Paper  Company 
1726  Avenue  B,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

The  Arnold-Roberts  Company 
180  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Union  Paper  &  Twine 

Company 

Larkin  Terminal  Building, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Bradner  Smith  &  Company 
333  S.  Desplaines  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper 
Company 

732  Sherman  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

The  Chatfield  &  Woods 

Company 

3rd,  Plum  &  Pearl  Streets, 

Cincinnati,  0. 

The  Union  Paper  &  Twine 

Company 
1 16-128  St.  Clair  Avenue,  N.  W, 

Cleveland,  O. 

Graham  Paper  Company 

1001-1007  Broom  Street, Dal/as,  Texas 

Carpenter  Paper  Company 
ot  Iowa 

106-1 12  Seventh  Street  Viaduct, 
Des  Moines,  la. 

The  Union  Paper  &  Twine 
Company 

5CI  E.  Fort  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Graham  Paper  Company 
201  Anthony  Street,  El  Paso,  Texas 

Graham  Paper  Company 

1002-1008  Washington  Avenue, 

Houston,  Texas 

Graham  Paper  Company 

332-336  W.  6th  Street,  Traffic  Way, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

WestVirginiaPulp&PaperCo. 
122  East  7th  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cat. 


<J£e 

Mill  frice  List 

"^Velvo -Enamel 
tMaronette  Enamel 

Sterling  Enamel 

cWst?nont  Enamel 

aW>stvaco  Folding  Enamel 

Pinnacle  Extra  Strong 

Embossing  Enamel 

°Westvaco  Ideal  Litha 

Ifestvaco  SatinWhite 
Translucent 

°1M>stvacoCoatedTostCcmi 

ClearSpringSuper 

ClearSpriniEnglishEnish 

ClearSpring  Tejct 

cTfestvaco  Super 

V^stvacoSflE 

VffstvacoEggshell 

jtfinercoBond 

Origa  Vfriting 

VfiestvacoJtfimeograph 

Viestvaco  IndejcSristol 

ItestvacoEbstCard 


Manufactured  by 

WEST  VIRGINIA  PULP 
&  PAPER  COMPANY 


The  E.  A.  Bouer  Company 

175-185  Hanover  Street, 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Graham  Paper  Company 

607  Washington  Avenue,  South, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Graham  Paper  Company 

222  Second  Avenue,  North 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  Arnold-Roberts  Company 
511  Chapel  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Graham  Paper  Company 

S.  Peters,  Gravier  &  Fulton  Streets, 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Beekman  Paper  and  Card 
Company,  Inc. 

137-141  Varick  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper 
Company 

200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Carpenter  Paper  Company 
9th  &  Harney  Streets,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Lindsay  Bros.,  Inc. 
419  S.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Chatfield  &  Woods 

Company 

2nd  &  Liberty  Avenues, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  Arnold-Roberts  Company 
86  Weybosset  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Richmond  Paper  Company, 
Inc. 

201  Governor  Street,  Richmond,  lra. 

The  Union  Paper  &  Twine 

Company 
25  Spencer  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Graham  Paper  Company 
1014  Spruce  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Graham  Paper  Company 
16  East  4th  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper 
Company 

503  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

R.  P.  Andrews  Paper 

Company 

704  1  st  Street,  S.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

R.  P.  Andrews  Paper 

Company 

York,  Pa. 
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Greatest  Gain  in  New  York 


Suburbs 


and  City 


Steadily  gaining  intelligent,  thoughtful  readers,  The  New  York  Times  has  just  reached  a  new 
high  record  net  paid  sale — 414,990  copies,  average  daily  and  Sunday  for  the  six  months  ended 
March  31. 

The  Times  gained  more  new  readers  than  any  other  New  York  standard  sized  newspaper,  morn- 
ing or  evening,  and  had  greater  gains  in  New  York  City  and  suburbs.  The  total  increase,  aver- 
age daily  and  Sunday,  was  22,295  copies. 

The  Times  increase  over  the  preceding  year,  daily,  was  18,778  copies — and  of  these  15,570,  or  83 
per  cent.,  were  in  city  and  suburbs. 

The  Times  gain  in  Sunday  net  paid  sale  was  43,396  copies — and  of  these  31,210,  or  72  per  cent., 
were  in  city  and  suburbs. 

Thousands  of  new  newspaper  readers  in  the  metropolitan  district,  intelligent  and  discriminating, 
have  thus  expressed  in  the  past  year  their  preference  for  The  Times  news — accurate,  complete 
and  impartial. 


The  preference  of  readers 

fc 

r  the  New 

York  morning 

newspapers 

(standard  size)  is  shown 

in 

this  table 

Df  circulations: 

E 

Average  Dally  and 
Sumhiv,  Six  Month 
Ided  March  31.  191 

Average  Daily  and 

Sunday.  Six  Months 

7   Ended  March  31.  192  6 

Gain 
Loss 

The  New  York  Times.. 

.  414,990 

392,695 

G.  22,295 

.  343,247 

329,860 

G.  13,387 

.  336,280 

347,771 

L.  11,491 

300.610 

294,327 

G.   6,283 

No   other    newspaper   appealing   to    a    high    quality   of   readers   in    New    York   or 
elsewhere     has     ever     equaled     or     approached     The     Times     figure     of     414,990. 

•Sirs  $w  S utk  8imi# 

"All  the  News  That's  Fit  to  Print" 

ADVERTISING    LEADER    IN    VOLUME    AND    CHARACTER    IN    THE  FIRST 
MARKET  IN  THE  WORLD. 
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CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL—  (A  gencies,  etc.,  continued) 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated    With  Position 

S.    Adele   Shaw New  York  Evening-  Post,  New  York, 

Editorial   Staff    Edward  M.   Power   Co., 

Inc.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa Member  of  the  Staff 

Basil  H.  Pillard Pratt  &  Lindsay,  New  York The  Corman  Co., 

New   York    Acc't  Executive 

C.  V.  Dugan    Brennan-Phelps  Co.,  Chicago Porter-Eastman-Byrne 

Co.,    Chicago    Service  Dept. 

W.   E.   Gibson    Retail   Furniture   Selling,  Chicago,   Merchandis- 
ing  Mgr Porter-Eastman-Byrne 

Co.,    Chicago    ...  .  .  Copy 

Herbert  R.  Schaeffer.  Charles  H.  Fuller  Co.,  Chicago Wm.  Rankin  Co.,  New 

York    New  York  Office  Mgr. 

Karl  A.  Frederick.  .  .  Buick  Motor  Co.,  Flint,  Mich Green,   Fulton,   Cunning- 
ham Co.,  Chicago Member  of  the  Staff 

D.  H.  Nichols   Dunlop  Ward,  Inc.,  Cleveland   Kling-Gibson  Co.,  Chicago  .  Member  of  the  Staff 


Name 


CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL—  {Media,  etc.) 

Former  Company  and  Position  Now   Associated    With 


B.  Hevenor    Ware  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Adv.  Sales  Dept. National  Sportsman  and 

Hunting  &  Fishing,  Bos- 
ton      

A.  W.  Shaw A.  W.  Shaw  Company,  Chicago,  Pres Same  Company   

Wheeler  Sammons    .  .  A.   W.    Shaw   Company,   Chicago,   Vice-Pres.   & 

Gen.    Mgr Same  Company   

Merritt  Lum    A.  W.  Shaw  Company,  Chicago,  Pub.  of  Factory. Same  Company 


R.  L.  Putnam A.  W.  Shaw  Company,  Chicago,  Adv.  Mgr.  for 

Factory     Same  Company 

T.   S.   Rockwell A.   W.   Shaw   Company,   Chicago,  in   Charge  of 

Book    Div Same  Company 

H.  L.  Brown    Chicago  Tribune,  New  York  Office The  Chicagoan,  Chicago. 

Robert  W.   Graham.  .  Franklin  Printing  Co.,  Philadelphia, 

Ass't  Adv.  Dir W.  V.   G.   Service, 

Philadelphia    

Jerome  B.  Gray Franklin  Printing  Co.,  Philadelphia, 

Dir.    of    Adv W.  V.  G.  Service, 

Philadelphia    

J.   P.    Duffy Columbia   Phonograph  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York, 

Adv.  &  Sales  Pro.  Mgr La  Pidus.  Inc., 

New   Yoik    


C.  R.  Wright Class  Journal  Co.,  in  Charge  of  Western  Terri- 
tory     Concrete  and  Building 

Materials,  New   York.... 

E.  S.  Foley Minneapolis  Tribune,  Roto.  Adv.  Dept The  Ten  Thousand  Lake: 

Golfer  and  Outdoor  Mag 
azine,  Robbinsdale,  Minn.. 


New  York  Rep. 
.  Chairman  of  the  Board 

.  Pres. 

.  Pub.  of  System,  The  Mag- 
azine of  Business,  and 
Vice-Pres.  in  Charge  of 
Publications 

.  Vice-Pres.    in    Charge   of 
Adv. 

.  Vice-Pres.  in   Charge   of 
Book  Div. 
.  Eastern  Mgr.,  New  York 


Member  of  Staff 
Partner 
Service   Dept. 
Eastern  Mgr. 
Adv.  Mgr. 


CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS 

Name  Address  Product  Now  Advertising   Through 

Franklin    Motor   Co Syracuse,  N.  Y Automobiles    The  U.  S.  Adv.  Corp.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Clicquot  Club  Ginger  Ale  Co Millis,  Mass Ginger  Ale    Danielson  &  Son,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Greater  Santa  Monica  Club Santa  Monica,  Cal Community  Advertis- 
ing     H.  K.  McCann  Co.,  Los  Angeles 

The   Nogales   Wonderland   Club.  . .  Nogales,   Arizona    ....Community  Advertis- 
ing     H.  K.  McCann  Co.,  Los  Angeles 

Leschin  Millinery  Co New  York   Millinery    Grenell   Adv.  Agency,   Detroit 

The   Aeolian   Co New  York   Musical  Instruments, 

etc Barton,   Durstine   &   Osborn,   Inc.,    New 

York 
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CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS  (Continued) 


Name 


A ddress 


Now  Advertising   Through 


Consolidated  Cigar  Corp New  York Cigars    Aitkin-Kynett  Co.,  Philadelphia,  May  1 

John  Boyle  &  Co New  York Luggage    Lyddon  &  Hanf ord  Co.,  New  York 

Kent-Costikyan  Trading  Co.,  Inc. .  New  York Oriental  Rugs    Lyddon  &  Hanford  Co.,  New  York 

The  Gibraltar  Shirt  Corp New  York Shirts     Arthur  Rosenberg  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Spear  &  Co New  York Real  Estate    The  Harry  Porter  Co.,  New  York 

M.  Carlton  Dank  &  Co Brooklyn,  N.  Y Toys     L.  H.  Waldron  Adv.  Agcy.,  New  York 

The  American  Cigar  Co New  York Chancellor  Cigars Dorrance,  Sullivan  &  Co.,  New  York 

Royal  Metal  Mfg.  Co Chicago    Metalware  and   Metal 

Furniture   Hurja-Johnson-Howen,   Inc.,   Chicago 

The  Barclay New  York Residential  Hotel F.J.  Ross  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Seward   National    Bank New  York   Finance    Edwin  Bird  Wilson,  Inc.,  New  York 

Ben   Lewis   New  York Shoes Morton  Freund,  New  York 

Nathan    Fox    New  York Ready-to- Wear 

Apparel   Morton  Freund,  New  York 

Thorens,  Inc New  York Cigar  Lighters,  Phono- 
graph Motors,  etc Freeze  &  Vogel,  Inc.,  Milwaukee 

Brook    Hill   Laboratories Genessee  Depot,  Wis..  .  Milk Freeze  &  Vogel,  Inc.,  Milwaukee 

U.  S.  Gelatine  Co Carrollville,  Wis Gelatine Freeze  &  Vogel,  Inc.,  Milwaukee 

G.  R.  Kinney  Co New  York Shoes    La  Porte  &  Austin,  Inc.,  New  York 


C.  Doering  &  Son,  Inc Chicago 

Hill  Products  Corp Chicago 


Hurja-Johnson-Huwen,   Inc.,  Chicago 


.  George  J.  Kirkgasser  &  Co.,  Chicago 
,  F.  J.  Ross  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 


Dairy  Machinery  .  . 
Hill  Utility  Chassis 
Lubricating  System 
Automobile  Heaters 

Hawaiian  Pineapple  Co Honolulu    Canned  Pineapple   .  . 

C.  F.  Church  Mfg.  Co Holyoke,   Mass Bathroom   Furnishings.  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son 

The  Gurney  Heater  Mfg.  Co Boston,    Mass Boilers  and  Radiators .  Walter  B.  Snow  and  Staff,  Inc.,  Boston 

The  Gilmont  Products  Corp New  York   Doctor  New's   Double 

Cream  for  Shaving  .  .  .  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  New  York 

W.  F.  McLaughlin  &  Co Chicago    Coffee     Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  Chicago 

The  Health  Cigar  Co New  York  De-Nicotinized  Tobac- 
co     The  Sacks  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

The  Shipman-Ward  Mfg.  Co Chicago    Rebuilt    Typewriters  .  .  Dearborn  Adv.  Agcy.,  Chicago 

Gilmont  Products  Corp New  York     New-Mix  Tooth  Paste.  The  Harry  Porter  Co.,  New  York 

W.  R.  Roach  &  Go Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  .  .  Hart  Brand  Canned  | 

Goods   Grace  &  Halliday,  Detroit 

Metal  Partitions   Oliver  M.  Byerly,  Cleveland 

Community  Advertis- 
ing     Joseph  E.  Hanson  Co.,  Newark 

Champion  Belt  Mfg.  Co New  York   Champion  Tee  Holder.  Harrison  J.  Cowan,  New  York 

The  Frank  E.  Wolcott  Co Hartford,  Conn Torrid  Electrical  Ap- 
pliances      Edwards,  Ewing  &  Jones,  Inc.,  New  York 

Dalquist  Mfg.   Co South  Boston,  Mass Hot  Water  Heaters.  .  .  O'Connell-Ingalls  Adv.  Agcy.,  Boston 

Doehler  Die-Casting  Co Brooklyn,  N.   Y Die-Castings  and 

Vending  Machines  ....  Peck  Adv.  Agcy.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Huston-Mortenson    Co Detroit Real  Estate    Grenell  Adv.  Agcy.,  Detroit 

Hacker  Boat  Co Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.  .  .  .  Boats    Grenell  Adv.  Agcy.,  Detroit 

The  American  Walnut  Mfrs.  Assn.  Chicago    Walnut  Wood The  Buchen  Co.,  Chicago 

The  Prima  Co Chicago    Primalt    Turner- Wagener  Co.,  Chicago 


The  Mills  Co Cleveland 

Plainfield   Chamber  of  Commerce.  Plainfield,  N.  J.   .. 


NEW  ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  AND  SERVICES,  ETC. 

The   Interstate   Outdoor 

Adv.  Co Outdoor  Advertising   Sioux  Falls,  Iowa.  M.  S.  Jepson,  pres.;  W.  M.  Leonard, 

vice-pres.;    W.    J.    Klise,    treas.,   and 
B.  J.  Sisk,  sec'y- 
Atherton    &    Currier,    Inc..  Graybar    Bldg.,   420    Lexington    Ave., 

New    York    Advertising George     B.     Currier,     Pres.     and     J. 

William     Atherton,     Vice-Pres.     and 
Treas. 
Goodwin,  Nicholas  &  Mor- 
ton, Inc 522  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York   Marketing  Coun- 
sellor     W.    L.    Goodwin,   Pres.;    F.    Nicholas, 

Vice-Pres.  &  Treas.,  and  W.  H.  Mor- 
ton, Vice-Pres.  &  Sec'y. 
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Full  Speed  Ahead 
In  Denver 

The  Rocky  Mountain  News  and  Denver  Evening  News  are 
the  fastest  growing  newspapers  in  America. 

The  NEWSpapers  gained  1,538,398  lines  of  advertising  dur- 
ing the  first  three  months  of  1927.  During  that  period  the 
Post  lost  324,210  lines. 

Circulations  for  the  six  month  period  ending  March  31,  1927, 
were:  morning,  30,571;  Sunday,  66,518;  evening,  43,687. 

The  increase  shown  by  this  six  month  statement  only 
partially  indicates  the  tremendous  gains  actually  made.  Day 
by  day,  week  by  week,  month  by  month,  the  NEWSpapers 
are  moving  full  speed  ahead. 

During  the  last  week  in  March,  average  daily  paid  circula- 
tions were: 

Rocky  Mountain  News  (morning)  ....  39,044 
Rocky  Mountain  News  (Sunday)  ....  92,554 
Denver   Evening  News 54,223 

These  March  figures,  compared  with  circulations  of  April  1926,  show  an  in- 
crease of  128  per  cent  in  the  evening,  68  per  cent  on  Sunday,  36  per  cent  in  the 
morning. 

Since  the  purchase  of  these  newspapers  by  Scripps-Howard  in  November 
1926,  the  newspaper  situation  in  Denver  has  completely  changed. 

It  is  impossible  to  cover  the  Denver  field  without  the  morning, 
evening  and  Sunday  NEWS. 

THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS 
THE  DENVER  EVENING  NEWS 

Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 

Represented  by  ALLIED  NEWSPAPERS,  INC.,  250  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
Chicago  Detroit  San   Francisco  Los    Angeles  Seattle 
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NEW  ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  AND  SERVICES,  ETC.   {Continued) 

National  Financial  Adv. 

Co 80  Wall  St.,  New  York Financial  Adver- 
tising     Stuart    Pilcher,    Gen.    Mgr. ;    G.    A. 

Washington,  Gen.  Counsel 
McKee  &  Albright Philadelphia    Advertising     R.  J.  McKee  and  D.  R.  Albright 


PUBLICATION  CHANGES  AND  APPOINTMENTS 

Screenland,  New  York Has  appointed  Powers  &  Stone,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111.,  as  its  Western  advertising 

representatives.     These  same  representatives  will  handle  Screenland  in  New 
England,  which  territory  will  be  covered  by  John  Powers. 

The  Progress  and  Bulletin,  Pomona,  Cal..  .  Have  been  consolidated  under  the  name  of  Progress-Bulletin  and  will  be  pub- 
lished evenings  except  Sundays.  The  new  publication  has  appointed  M.  C. 
Mogensen  &  Co.,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  as  its  national  advertising  representa- 
tives. 

The  News,  Orange,  California Appoints  M.  C.  Mogensen  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  as  its  national  adver- 
tising representatives. 

Evening  Dispatch,  Gilroy,  Cal Appoints  M.  C.  Mogensen  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  as  its  national  adver- 
tising  representative. 

The  Bookman,  New  York Has  been  sold  by  the  George  H.  Doran  Co.,  New  York,  to  Burton  Rascoe  and 

Seward  B.  Collins. 

The  Magnet  and  Times,  Erwin,  Tenn Have  been  merged  under  the  name  Magnet-Times. 

The  Post,  Jacksonville,  Ore Has  suspended  publication. 

The  Tribune,   Tampa,  Fla.,  and  the  Moon- 
Journal,  Battle   Creek,   Mich Have  been  elected  to  membership  in  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 

Association. 

The  Piedmont,  Greenville,  S.  C Has  been  purchased  by  B.  H.  Peace  from  R.  B.  Chandler.     Mr.  Peace  becomes 

publisher  of  the  new  property. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

The   Evander   Co.,    New   York   Advertising 

Agency    Has   been   taken   over   by   the    Marx-Flarsheim    Company   of    Cincinnati    and 

New  York. 
Rudolph    Guenther-Russel    Law,    Inc.,    New 

York   Advertising    Agency Has  opened  a  Chicago  office  at  332  La  Salle  St.    J.  H.  Alderton  is  in  charge. 

The  Ralston-Purina  Co.,  St.  Louis Has  purchased  the  Mapleflake  Mills,  Inc.,  with  plants  at  Chicago,  Battle  Creek, 

Mich.,  and  Milwaukee. 


Same 


Published  by 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

A ddress 


First  Issue     Issuance 


Shoe  Merchandising   Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter 

Co 166  Essex  St.,  Boston .  March    Monthly . 

The  Ten  Thousand  Lakes 

Golfer      and       Outdoor 

Magazine     Fawcett   Publications    Robbinsdale,  Minn.   .  . .  May  1    Monthly 


Page  Type  Si2e 

7x4% 

7x10 
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CHANGES  IN  ADDRESSES 

Advertising  Agencies  and  Services,  Publications,  etc. 

Business  From 


Andrew   Geyer,    Inc Publications    175  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  . . 

Bolland-McNary,  Inc Advertising    570  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York . 

Smith,  Sturgis  &  Moore,  Inc..  Advertising     1463   Broadway.  New  York.  . 

National   Service   Bureau   of 

N.  Y Advertising     150  Broadway,  New  York  .  .  . 

The  Conover-Mooney  Co Advertising     Ill  West  Monroe  St.,  Chicago 

Standard  Rate  &  Data  Ser- 
vice     Directory  Service    50  East  42d  St.,  New  York  .  . 


To 

.260  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
33  West  42nd  St.,  New  York 
171  Madison  Ave..  New  York 

.80  John  St.,  New  York 

.  750  No.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

.  Graybar  Bldg.,  New  York 
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THE  textile  industry  ranks  sec- 
ond among  all  industries  in 
the  value  of  its  products. 
It  is  a  close  runner-up  to 
the  food  industry  supply- 
ing man's  primal  need. 
The  figures  are  of  the 
latest  U.  S.  Census — not 
our  own — and  show  a 
gain  of  more  than  two 
billion     over     the     last 


census. 


The  Three   Ranking 

Industries  in 

Value  of  Products 

FOOD 

$10,418,536,000 

TEXTILES 

$9,122,858,000 

IRON  AND  STEEL 

$6,461,668,000 

(Excluding    Machinery) 

U.  S.  1925  Census 


in  value  of 
products 

12,858 

(U.  S.  Census— 1925) 


industry  is  not  hard  to  reach.  Its  units 
for  the  most  part  are  large.  It  has  fewer 
executives  per  thousand 
workers  than  any  other  in- 
dustry. This  basic  industry 
offers  a  vast,  easily  accessible 
market  deserving  strong  cul- 
tivation. 


What  a  tremendous  line-up  this  pre- 
sents to  the  buyer  of  industrial  space. 
No  one  can  easily  visage  nine  billion  in 
itself,  but  you  can  get  an  ample  idea  of 
the  wealth  of  equipment  and  supplies 
needed  to  turn  out  products  of  this  valu- 
ation. 


Textile  World  offers  com- 
plete coverage  of  this  profit- 
able field.  It  goes  straight 
to  the  heart  of  the  industry's 
buying  power.  Write  for  a 
copy  of  "How  to  Sell  to  Textile  Mills." 


Largest   net  paid   circulation  and  at  the 
highest' subscription  price  in  the  textile  field 


Here  is  an  indisputable  fact — the  textile  334  Fourth  Ave. 


"W 


NEW   YORK 


MEMBER:    AUDIT    BUREAU    OF    CIRCULATION 
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WORLD'S     GREATESTl 

Maytag 
Washing  Machine  Sales! 

Jump  5200%  in  6  Years 

F.  L.  Maytag 

Credits  Zone  Merchandising 
and  THE 

Chicago  Tribune 


gpr     ^ 

NEWSPAPER 

FROM  $1,000,000  in  1920  to 
$53,000,000  in  1926.  Sales 
of  the  Maytag  Company  show 
this  amazing  gain!  After  thirty- 
two  years  in  business,  sales  of  this 
company  reached  the  figure  of 
SI. 000.000  in  1920.  Then  the 
sales  barometer  went  wild.  Each 
year  for  the  next  six  years  sales 
doubled  the  record  of  the  previous 
year. 

Up  to  the  year  1920  Maytag 
had  stood  fifth  or  lower  in  the 
washing  machine  industry.  Then 
he  decided  to  try  new  outlets  for 
his  product.  He  divided  the  coun- 
try into  sales  territories,  and 
studied  the  possibilities  of  each 
zone.  He  established  branch  of- 
fices and  local  warehouses.  He 
started  to  advertise  in  The  Trib- 
une and  other  metropolitan  news- 
papers. After  six  years  of  intelli- 
gent merchandising  the  Maytag 
Company  is  today  doing  40  per 
cent  of  all  the  electric  and  engine 
power  washing  machine  business 
in  the  world. 

In  1924  Maytag's  zone  cam- 
paign hit  the  Chicago  Territory. 
A  schedule  of  6,300  lines  was 
ordered  in  The  Sundav  Tribune. 
Sales  that  year  were  '$2,518,801 
in  the  Chicago  Territory.  In  1925, 
17,300  lines  were  used,  costing 
$21,625.  Sales  were  $4,532,147. 
In  1926,  27,000  lines,  costing 
$33,750,  were  used  in  The  Trib- 


F.  L.  Maytag 


une.  Sales  were 
$11,774,675.  The 
net  results  of 
Maytag's  three 
years  of  Trib- 
une advertis- 
ing effort  in  a 
virgin  territory 
were :  Business 
here  j  u  m  p  e  d 
from  $2,041,484 
in  1923  to  $11,- 
774,675  in  1926 
— an  increase  of 
476  per  cent  in 
three  years. 
Maytag  sections 
were  opened  in 
ten  Chicago  de- 
partment stores. 


"1  had  folloued  the  ne 
of  The  Chicago  Tribun, 
years    before    I    IT 
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One  hundred  and 


eight  new  dealers  were  opened  in 
Cook  county,  and  twelve  Maytag 
stores  were  established  in  Chicago ; 
141  additional  dealers  were  secured 
in  cities  outside  Chicago  but  cov- 
ered by  The  Tribune;  $45,000  was 
spent  by  dealers  last  year  advertis- 
ing Maytag  in  local  papers. 

"When  we  came  into  this  terri- 
tory," writes  F.  L.  Maytag,  "we 
concluded  to  rely  on  The  Tribune, 
and  we  were  right.  The  Tribune 
has  shortened  by  years  the  time  re- 
quired to  reach  a  point  of  domi- 
nance in  sales  in  the  Chicago  Terri- 
tory. Our  1926  lineage  records 
show  that  we  have  again  more  than 
doubled  our  business  in  the  Chi- 
cago Territory. 


"Since  the  time  we  started  to 
develop  the  Chicago  Market  we 
have  considered  The  Tribune  an 
integral  part,  not  only  of  our  ad- 
vertising program,  but  of  our 
entire  merchandising  and  sales- 
policy." 

A  glance  at  the  lineage  figures 
proves  that  other  appliance 
manufacturers  have  found  in 
The  Tribune  a  sales  source  un- 
equaled  elsewhere.  In  1926  The 
Tribune  carried  twice  as  much 
household  utility  lineage  as  the 
next  Chicago  paper,  and  82  per 
cent  as  much  as  all  the  other 
Chicago  papers  totaled  together. 
Many  another  manufacturer 
of  household  utilities,  of  vacuum 
cleaners,  refrigerators,  of  stoves, 
sewing  machines,  kitchen  cabi- 
nets, dish  washers,  or  any  prod- 
uct bought  for  the  home,  could 
duplicate  Maytag's  success  by 
applying  his  methods.  Place  your  product, 
material  or  equipment  before  the  buyers  of 
this  market,  where  20,000,000  people '  live  in 
a  200  mile  radius.  Their  net  income  is  eight 
billion  dollars!  Here,  at  the  head  of  the 
richest  valley  in  the  world,  is  the  richest 
market  in  the  world — rapidly  growing  cities 
and  towns — 1,151  of  them,  covered  by  one 
great  medium — The  Chicago  Tribune. 

The  net  of  the  experiences  of  other  suc- 
cessful merchandisers  is  yours  for  the  asking. 
A  phone  call  or  a  letter  will  bring  a  Tribun 
man  to  vour  office. 

From  SI, 000,000  sales  in  1920  to  $53,000,000 
in   1926! 

Maytag's  story  should  be  an  inspiration  to 
other  manufacturers  seeking  large  sales 
volumes ! 

Cfncago  tribune 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 
CIRCULATION 

Dailv    762,750 

Sundav     1.203.223 
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10,989  MILES 
OF  GOOD  ROADS 

685.532 

MOTOR  CARS  * 

'AMERICAS 
^'"MARKET 


IN  these  twenty  five  Michigan 
counties  that  make  up  the 
Greater  Detroit  market,  10,989 
miles  of  good  roads  assure  to  the 
owners  of  685,532  motor  cars  safe 
and  rapid  transportation  to  any 
part  of  the  area. 

Thus  Bay  City  in  Bay  County, 
Battle  Creek  in  Calhoun  County  or 
Lansing  in  Ingham  County  are  less 
than  one  hundred  eighty  minutes 
from  the  Detroit  City  Hall. 

c 

These  thousands  of  miles  of  good 
roads  plus  an  automobile  for  every 
four  persons  are  the  links  that  weld 
this  remarkable  market  into  a  com- 
pact homogeneous  whole  providing 
easy  selling  for  the  advertiser  and 
easy  buying  for  the  consumer. 


In  these  twenty  five  counties  are 
538,828  homes.  Every  other  home 
in  the  area  is  influenced  by  The 
Detroit  Free  Press — a  coverage  of 
one  of  America's  greatest  markets 
that  literally  guarantees  the  great- 
est possible  measure  of  advertising 
responsiveness  at  lowest  cost. 
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h   CONKLIN,  Inc. 

Representatives 


